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VOLUME   IV. 


On  thb  TbajNj  neab  BsiSTOLy  Tbnn.,  yavember  11, 1883. 

Floyd  Thobnhill  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Ohaibmak  : 

Question.  Where  were  you  bom  f — ^A.  In  Campbell  County,  Virginia, 
8  miles  from  Lynchburg.    I  was  bom  and  raised  a  slave. 

Q.  Where  have  you  lived  from  your  birth  until  now! — ^A.  Lynchburg 
has  been  my  principal  home.  I  worked  at  another  place  near  there  for 
about  a  year.  Then  I  worked  off  and  on  for  about  two  years  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Then  for  about  twelve  years  I  worked 
in  Lynchburg  in  a  tobacco  factory,  and  since  that  time  I  have  been 
working  as  porter  on  these  cars. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — ^A.  I  am  going  on  thirty-four  years  of  age.  I 
was  sixteen  years  old  when  Lee  surrendei'ed. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family  ! — A.  Tes,  sir;  I  have  four  children. 

Q.  Where  do  your  family  live  now  f — A.  In  Lynchburg. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  your  present  businebs  ! — A.  Sleeping-car  porter, 
running  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Is  this  an  important  route  between  the  North  and  the  South! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  called  the  boss  route — the  boss  Southern  railroad. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  your  present  business! — A.  About 
three  years. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get! — ^A.  Twelve  dollars  a  month. 

Q-  In  addition  to  that  you  get  something  from  the  passengers,  I  sup- 
pose!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  does  that  amount  to, on  an  average! — A.  Well,  I 
reckon,  from  time  to  time,  I  make  here  about  $30  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  besides  the  $12  a  month  wages  that  you  get  regu- 
larly ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  average  so  much  as  that,  though,  because 
sometimes  from  l^ew  Orleans  I  don't  have  but  perhaps  two  passengers 
— sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  three.  Pretty  much 
all  the  travel  1  have  now  is  going  southward. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans  by 
this  route  ! — A.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen  miles. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  the  trip  one  way! — A.  Two  days 
and  two  nighte  and  until  9.20  the  next  night. 

Q.  What  chance  have  you  to  see  your  family! — A.  When  I  get  to 
Lynchburg,  they  have  two  extra  porters  there,  and  the  superintendent 
allows  me  to  put  one  of  these  extra  men  on,  and  that  gives  me  two  days 
and  two  nights.  He  only  allows  that  once  or  twice  a  month,  but  he  is 
more  lenient  in  that  way  than  any  other  superintendent  of  the  company. 

Q,  You  and  tiie  conductor  go  over  the  route  together,  of  course  ! — 
A.  YeSi  sir. 
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Q.  What  pay  does  he  get,  or  what  do  the  conductors  generally  re- 
ceive!— A.  The  old  conductors  on  this  line  get  about  $75;  the  other 
conductors  get,  some  $75,  some  $65,  and  some  $60. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  been  a  good  deal  among  the  negroes  who 
work  in  the  city,  and  also  among  those  who  work  in  the  country,  on  the 
land! — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  smart. 

Q.  What  do  they  work  at  in  Lynchburg  !— A.  The  principal  thing  at 
Lynchburg  is  the  tobacco  business ;  some  of  the  factories  make  smok- 
ing tobacco  and  some  shipping  tobacco. 

Q.  What  are  the  prominent  tobacco  manufacturing  points  in  Vir- 
ginia!— A.  Lynchburg,  Danville,  Bichmond,  and  Petersburg  are  great 
tobacco  points ;  but  I  don't  think  there  is  any  of  them  ahead  of  Lynch- 
burg for  tobacco.  They  put  up  more  there  than  they  do  in  Danville 
or  Petersburg;  I  don't  know  so  much  about  Bichmond,  but  I  think 
Lynchburg  beats  Bichmond,  too. 

Q.  You  have  worked  at  the  tobacco  business  for  several  years ;  is  it 
bard  work! — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  hard  work^  the  part  that  I  have  done ;  I 
worked  in  the  price-room,  the  last  finishing.  Some  of  the  tobacco  is  made 
by  machine  and  wrapped  by  hand,  then  put  iu  the  drying-room,  then 
steamed,  then  packed  until  it  comes  to  be  tough ;  then  after  it  comes  to  be 
tough  it  is  let  down  into  the  price-room  and  run  under  12-inch  rollers  of 
all  shape. 

Q.  What  pay  did  you  get  when  you  worked  at  that  business  ! — ^A.  I 
got  60  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  How  much  could  you  earn  in  a  day  or  a  week  ! — A.  Some  weeks 
$12.50,  some  weeks  $10.50^  some  weeks  as  low  as  $9,  and  some  weeks 
as  high  as  $14.50. 

Q.  Did  you  save  any  money  while  you  were  at  that  business  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  saved  some  money. 

Q.  How  much  ! — A.  Well,  in  that  time  I  bought  me  a  lot  55  feet  by 
100  feet.  That  lot  cost  me  about  $200  at  the  time  I  bought  it,  but  I 
suppose  it  would  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  now,  because  the  place  is 
so  much  built  up. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  house  on  it! — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  build  the  house  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  It  cost  me  $800. 

Q.  Do  your  family  live  in  that  house  now ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  that 
house. 

Q.  Are  the  house  and  lot  fully  paid  for! — A.  No,  sir;  not  altogether ; 
I  owes  nearly  $150  on  them. 

Q.  You  have  some  furniture,  of  course! — A.  Yes,  sir;  no  costly  fur- 
niture ;  good  common  furniture. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  you  are  worth  altogether  ! — A.  Well,  if 
my  place  was  sold  I  don't  think  I  would  get  the  full  value  of  it,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  take  less  than  $1,000  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  for  the  place  and  the  things  you  have  in  it  and  upon 
it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  earned  all  that  money  yourself! — A .  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  an  expert  hand  at  the  tobacco  business ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  was  the  boss  hand  in  Lynchburg.  I  am  the  boss  hand  that  was  ever 
known  there.  I  have  done  more  than  anybody  else  ever  did  in  that 
business ;  that  can  be  proved  by  the  tobacco  men ;  they  will  back  me 
up  iu  it.  I  have  done  well  in  that  town.  I  have  worked  for  some  of 
the  biggest  manufacturers,  and  I  have  never  been  turned  off  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  your  wife  or  children  work  at  tobacco  making  ! — A.  Yes ;  my 
boy  worked  during  the  summer.  He  is  about  eight  years  old  now,  and 
he  wanted  to  work  and  they  gave  him  $1.50  a  week. 
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Q.  Is  he  getting  that  pay  now  f — A.  "So ;  he  is  going  to  school  now, 
Imt  when  he  works  he  can  get  that. 

Q.  Your  wife  does  not  work  in  the  factory? — A.  No,  sir;  she  washes 
nud  sews  some.  The  white  people  that  raised  her  showed  her  how  to 
sew,  and  she  can  make  any  kind  of  a  dress. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  married  f — A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  Have  you  lost  any  children  ! — A.  i'es,  sir  5  six.  But  there  didn't 
none  of  them  cx)me  to  time.    My  wife  is  not  very  strong. 

Q.  Is  your  wife  growing  stronger  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  she  is  stronger  than 
when  she  was  young;  but  she  was  always  very  delicate,  and  the  white 
)>eople  that  raised  her  kept  her  in  the  house  and  learned  her  to  sew. 
She  has  had  whooping-cough  and  asthma ;  she  had  asthma  when  I  mar- 
ried her,  but  she  does  not  have  it  now  but  once  a  year. 

Q  Do  the  colored  people  generally  have  large  families? — A.  Gen- 
erally so. 

Q.  How  about  their  losing  a  good  many  of  their  children  ? — A.  Some 
is  that  way  and  some  not.  All  women  is  not  weakly  alike,  you  know ; 
some  is  stronger. 

Q.  Do  your  children  go  to  school? — A.  One  of  them  does;  the  one 
that  is  eight  years  old. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  IN  LYNCHBURO. 

Q.  How  is  it  generally  as  to  the  attendance  at  school  of  the  children, 
white  and  colored,  in  and  about  Lynchburg  ? — A.  Well,  they  both  seem 
to  attend  school  pretty  well,  both  colors. 

Q.  How  long  are  the  schools  kept  open  each  year? — A.  I  think  the 
session  is  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  They  have  a  vacation  of  about 
three  months,  I  think ;  I  don't  believe  now  but  it  is  only  two  months, 
because  I  kind  of  remember  that  my  little  boy  didn't  stop  geing  to  school 
till  some  time  in  June. 

Q.  Are  the  teachers  white  or  colored? — ^A.  Some  white  and  some 
colored. 

Q.  Do  you  have  colored  teachers  in  the  schools  for  the  colored  peo- 
ple?— A.  There  is  one  part  white  and  another  part  colored. 

Q.  Are  the  schools  mixed  or  separate  ? — A.  They  are  separate. 

Q.  There  are  no  white  children  in  the  colored  schools,  nor  colored 
children  in  the  white  schools  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  one. 

THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  WANT  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  have  any  white  children  in  your  schools,  I  sup- 
pose ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  the  colored  people  generally  feel  about  that  ? — A.  They 
want  their  children  to  go  to  their  own  schools.  I  never  heard  one  col- 
ored man  say  that  he  wanted  his  children  to  go  to  a  white  school. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Well  it's  just  this:  them  children  would  not  do  to 
go  to  school  together  anyhow. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you.  The  white  children,  them 
that  is  big  enough,  knows  we  have  been  slaves  that  belonged  to  their  pa- 
rents, and  there  comes  a  great  'sturbment  out  of  that.  The  white  chil- 
dren will  show  authority  over  the  nigger,  and  I  don't  believe  they  have 
any  business  to  go  to  school  together.  That  is  my  idea.  Now,  I  am  a 
mighty  strange  man.  If  I  am  working  for  you  and  you  treat  me  good 
and  pay  me,  that  is  all  right,  but  you  could  not  have  me  come  and  sit 
down  in  your  dining-room,  because  I  have  never  been  used  to  it,  and  I 
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don't  look  to  it,  and  the  dinner  is  just  as  good  after  you  are  gone,  and 
my  feelings  would  feel  freer  to  sit  down  by  myself.    Now  them  is  facts. 

Q.  Is  it  so  among  the  children  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q»  But  still  the  white  childreu  and  the  colored  children  get  along 
well  enough  elsewhere,  don't  they  t — A.  Certainly  they  do. 

Q.  Do  they  agree  pretty  well  generally  outside  the  schools ;  do  they 
get  into  quarrels  on  the  street,  for  instance? — A.  There  is  not  much  of 
that  at  Lynchburg.  Sometimes,  of  course,  a  bad  one  may  throw  a  rock 
at  some  of  the  others,  but  there  is  not  much  of  that  at  Lynchburg. 

Q.  Do  the  white  and  the  colored  children  quarrel  more  than  the  white 
children  quarrel  among  themselves? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they 
do.  Sometimes  you  will  hear  one  say  something  about  the  other  or 
talking  about  what  they  are  going  to  do  to  each  other,  but  that  is  the 
way  children  will  do,  you  know. 

Q.  And,  on  the  whole,  you  don't  think  that  the  white  children  and  the 
colored  children  quarrel  more  than  the  children  of  the  same  color  do  t — 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  get  along  very  well  together. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  EDUCATION. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  of  any  consequence  whether  the  children  go  to 
school  or  not  t — A.  Certainly ;  I  tell  you  I  believe  in  doing  the  best  you 
can  for. the  children.  When  a  boy  comes  *to  be  a  man  he  will  need  it. 
I  have  managed  to  get  along  pretty  well,  but  sometimes  I  imagine  that 
if  1  could  read  and  write  it  would  be  better.  Many  a  time  a  passenger 
hands  me  a  ticket;  wants  to  know  which  way  he  is  going,  and  I  have  to 
tell  him,  **  I  can't  read,  but  if  you  will  read  it  along  1  will  tell  you 
whether  it  is  the  Kenesaw  route  or  not."  I  might  take  it  myself  and 
hum  over  it  and  make  it  out  in  a  kind  of  a  way,  but  not  satisfactory. 
So  I  believe  in  children  being  educated  and  elevated  somehow,  because 
when  they  come  to  be  men  it  is  great  help. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  keep  your  children  at  school,  I  suppose  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  feeling  of  the  colored  people  generally! — A.  Well, 
they  seem  to  be  tolerable  earnest  to  keep  the  children  going  to  school. 

WAGES  OF  FABM  HANDS. 

Q.  What  wages  do  colored  men  generally  receive  for  working  on  the 
land  in  this  part  of  the  country  or  about  Lynchburg  t — A.  They  get 
from  $10  to  $12  a  month  and  board. 

Q.  Do  they  also  have  houses  and  garden  plots  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
generally  have  as  much  land  as  they  want. 

Q.  Do  the  women  have  anything  to  do  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  some- 
times works  for  wages ;  sometimes  they  does  washing,  and  sometimes 
they  works  out  in  the  field. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  the  men  and  women  work  generally  t — A. 
The  women  works  along  like  the  men,  except  that  sometimes  they  have 
to  stop  and  go  home  and  get  the  meals. 

Q.  What  pay  do  the  women  get  t — A.  About  50  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Do  the  girls  work  on  the  land  at  all  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  the 
girls  work  at  it,  and  some  of  them  go  to  school.  When  they  aint  going 
to  school  they  work. 

Q.  What  sort  of  work  do  most  of  the  girls  do  t — A.  The  girls  works 
the  same  as  the  old  people  do,  weedin'  corn  or  suckerin'  tobacco  or  hoein' 
com  or  bindin'  wheat  in  the  harvest  field — most  any  kind  of  work. 
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COLOBED  LAND-OWNEBS  IN  TIBGINIA. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  own  much  landf — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  mauy 
colored  people  have  right  smart  little  farms  in  Virginia.  I  don't  know 
how  many,  bnt  I  know  there  is  a  good  many.  I  know  a  man  named 
Jackson  that  has  had  three  farms,  and  he  has  two  now.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  paid  for  themf — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  what 
they  cost  him,  bnt  I  know  one  of  them  is  300  acres.  It  is  in  Campbell 
County,  beyond  Campbell's  Mountain,  7  or  8  miles  from  Lynchburg. 

Q.  Has  that  man  paid  for  his  land  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  anything  twenty  years  ago  t — ^A.  Ko,  sir;  certainly 
he  did  not. 

Q.  He  was  a  slave  then,  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  have  even  himself  then  t— A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  have 
himself  then. 

Q.  Have  you  any  brothers! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  one  brother  in 
Prince  Edward  County.  He  has  got  forty  acres  of  land  and  a  team.  He 
has  got  good,  rich  land.    He  raises  wheat  and  tobacco  and  com. 

Q.  How  puch  wheat  can  he  raise  to  the  acre  t — ^A.  Eight  or  ten  bush- 
els. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  a  bushel  there  t — A.  Sometimes  they  get  $1  for 
it,  and  sometimes  $1.25. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  eat  it  themselves  mostly  f — ^A.  They  don't  sell  much 
wheat.  My  brother  has  his  wheat  ground  up  into  flour,  but  he  always 
keeps  enough  for  himself. 

Q.  I  see  that  these  colored  people  about  the  railroad  stations  dress 
about  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  folks.  Is  that  the  case  generally  through 
this  part  of  the  country  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

THE  COLOBED  PEOPLE  WELL  OFF  IN  VIBGINIA. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  how  are  the  colored  folks  generally  getting  on  in 
Virginia  t — A.  Well,  some  parts  of  Virginia  is  very  poor,  you  know,  but 
I  believe  that  generally  the  colored  people  in  Virginia  beats  them  in  any 
of  the  other  Stotes.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 
I  mean  any  other  State  where  there  is  so  many  colored  people.  Some 
parts  of  Virginia  is  good  and  some  parts  is  poor.  I  know  two  colored 
men  about  5  miles  from  where  my  brother  lives,  and  each  one  of  them 
fellows  has  a  good,  big  farm,  and  an  orchard,  and  two  or  three  horses 
and  buggies  and  all  those  things.    They  are  doing  well. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  colored  people  generally  in  Virginia  are 
getting  along  very  well  and  are  pretty  happy  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are 
getting  along  very  well  generally. 

Q.  Better  than  they  used  to  t — A.  Oh,  yes  j  I  think  they  get  along  now 
a  good  deal  better  than  they  used  to.  I  think  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try, the  farmers,  know  better  how  to  go  to  work  and  how  to  live,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  now  they  have  got  something.  There  is  very  few 
of  them  now  that  hasn't  got  something  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Do  they  save  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  it  t — A.  Well,  some  of  them  that  has  enough 
to  do  it  with  gets  them  little  places.  They  have  got  a  good  many  places 
now  in  Virginia — the  colored  folks.  But  some  of  them  undertook  to 
buy  places,  and  they  have  lost  them  because  the  crops  have  failed ;  they 
have  had  bad  crops  sometimes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  before  you  worked  at  the  tobacco  business? — A. 
The  first  work  that  I  did  after  emancipation  was  for  the  man  that  I  be- 
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longed  to.  I  staid  with  him  about  a  year.  Then  I  came  to  Lynchburg, 
and  tended  a  garden  for  a  gentleman  that  now  lives  in  Danville.  I  worked 
in  Lynchborg  at  that  aboat  a  year.  I  was  going  on  to  about  seventeen 
years  of  age  then,  and  he  gave  me  $5  a  month  and  board.  After  that 
summer  I  went  out  on  the  Manassas  Railroad,  and  worked  there  from 
Mount  Jacks<9n  to  Harrisonburg.  Then  after  that  I  went  to  Lynch- 
burg at  Christmas,  and  I  went  down  to depot,  and  worked  there 

about  nine  months.  Then  I  came  back  to  Lynchburg,  and  went  into 
the  tobacco  factory,  and  I  worked  there,  off  a^d  on,  about  twelve  years. 
The  tobacco  factory^commenced  business  shortly  after  the  surrender, 
and  it  was  run  up  to  about  October ;  then  the  tobacco  business  was  dull 
and  there  could  not  be  nothing  done  for  three  months  or  better,  in  the 
year,  and  I  would  go  out  on  the  railroad  to  work  and  come  back  to  the 
factory  in  the  spring.  I  done  that  to  pay  expenses,  and  in  that  time  I 
saved  up  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Q,  What  did  you  do  with  that  f — A.  That  was  money  that  I  kept  bad 
company  with  and  throwed  away.  I  was  making  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
a  week  and  I  throwed  that  away  along  with  it.  After  I  got  married  I 
commenced  saving  up  some  money,  and  as  soon  as  I  got#b  couple  of 
hundred  dollars  ahead — of  course  it  took  me  some  little  time  to  save  up 
9200  and  keep  my  little  expenses  going.  When  I  got  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred dollars  ahead  I  bought  this  lot  that  I  told  you  about.  I  bought 
it  on  payments  of  $6,  $12,  and  $18,  and  I  paid  for  it  and  got  the  deed. 
I  gave  a  deed  of  ttuat  after  I  made  the  first  payment  and  then  after  I 
made  my  last  payment  I  got  a  deed  of  release.  There  was  a  lot  of  white 
people  that  carried  on  a  building  association,  and  I  got  into  that  as  well 
as  other  people.  I  borrowed  $250  out  of  that,  and  I  stint  myself  in  the 
way  of  eating  and  clothes  and  everything  of  that  sort  to  save  money. 
Of  course  I  had  a  suit  of  clothes  to  go  to  church,  but  my  working 
clothes  was  pretty  bad.  I  paid  my  $250  and  I  reckon  nearly  $50  inter- 
est, and  the  man  got  me  to  sign  some  papers  that  was  all  wrong.  That 
is  where  a  man  that  has  got  an  education  can  take  advantage  of  a  man 
that  hasn't.  I  got  along  so  well  with  that  man  that  I  thought  it  was  all 
right,  but  it  was  not.  That  building  loan  association  not  only  robbed 
the  poor  men  but  it  robbed  the  rich  men  too.  They  got  me  to  sign 
some  papers,  and  they  wanted  to  take  my  place,  and  they  would  have 
taken  it  only  that  I  got  another  man  to  pay  the  $270.  I  paid  that  man 
up,  and  now  I  have  got  a  house  that  cost  me  about  $800,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  have  paid  nearly  $1,000  for  that  place,  and  I  owe  about  $150  on 
it  now. 

Q.  But,  as  the  result  of  it  all,  you  have  got  your  home  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  little  over  thirty  years  of  aget— A.  Yes,  sir;  nearly 
thirty-four. 

FREEDOM  BETTEB  THAN  SLAVEBY  EVEN  WITH  A  GOOD  MASTEB. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  had  a  pretty  hard  time  since  the  surrender. 
Do  you  think  you  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  staid  a  slave  and 
let  somebody  else  take  care  of  you  f — A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that,  because  I  like  to  be  honest  in  what  I  say,  and  of  course  a  man  that 
is  free  is  better  off  than  a  slave.  I  had  a  good  master  when  I  was  a 
slave,  as  many  others  perhaps  did  not.  He  had  a  number  of  old  people 
on  his  place,  and  he  would  give  them  a  house  or  anything  they  wanted. 
I  suppose  he  had  about  five  hundred  people  altogether,  an(l  he  had  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  these  had  slaves,  and  they 
was  all  considered  to  be  good  people.    But  other  people  was  not  like 
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them.  He  didn't  put  none  of  the  boys  out  in  the  field  to  work  nntil 
they  were  seventeen  years  old ;  he  kept  them  doing  light  work  around 
the  yard.  I  was  not  old  enough  to  be  put  to  hard  work,  but  even  if  I 
had  been,  my  master  would  not  have  put  me  to  it,  because  he  was  a  good 
man.  He  would  not  allow  the  overseers  to  whip  nary  one  of  the  slaves. 
He  said  he  knew  how  to  treat  them  right,  and  if  he  didn't  punish  them, 
he  wouldn't  allow  anybody  else  to  do  it. 

Q.  Still,  you  think  you  are  better  off*  on  the  whole  than  you  were  in 
slavery  t — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Is  that  the  feeling  of  the  colored  people  generally  ? — A.  Well,  yes, 
sir.  Some  of  the  colored  people  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  too, 
aint  smart :  they  don't  work ;  they  lay  around  and  get  a  suit  of  clothos 
wherever  tney  can — hardly  that  sometimes — but  I  don't  call  them  peo- 
ple smart.  They  don't  deserve  anything.  If  I  had  been  a  slave  I  could 
not  have  done  harder  work  than  I  have  done  since  I  have  been  free. 
The  inspector  says  that  I  am  the  boss  porter  on  this  company's  cars, 
and  he  knows  them  all. 

Q.  You  have  always  contrived  to  keep  at  the  head  of  your  profes- 
sion t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  way  I  do.  That  is  the  way  I  done  at 
the  tobacco  business.  If  I  aiut  going  to  work  honest,  I  aint  going  to 
hire  myself  to  a  man.  I  have  got  to  work.  I  haven't  got  no  education, 
and  if  anybody  was  to  give  me  an  ofOice  at  $3,000  a  year  I  could  not 
fiUit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  education  you  wduld  be  better  off  t — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  see  some  people  that  have  tolerably  fine  ed- 
ucations and  they  are  no  better  off  than  I  am ;  in  fact  they  are  worse  off 
than  I  am. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  suppose  that  if  they  were  like  yon  in  other  respects  they 
would  be  better  off  for  having  education? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  so.  Of 
course  I  would  have  known  better  what  I  was  signing  for  that  man  if  I 
had  an  education.  I  thought  he  was  doing  honest  with  me,  but  he 
wasn't. 

Q.  You  speak  of  having  some  good  clothes  to  go  to  church ;  do  you  go 
to  church  right  along! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  fail  to  go  to  church  three 
times  on  Sunday. 

Q.  What  church  do  you  go  to  t — A.  The  First  Baptist  church.  If  I  did 
not  go  to  church  three  times  on  Sunday  I  would  feel  that  there  was 
something  that  I  hadn't  done.  I  know  very  well  that  if  it  doesn't  do 
me  no  good  it  will  not  do  me  no  harm  certainly. 

Q.  What  is  all  this  noise  about  that  I  notice  at  these  stations  as  we 
pass  along — this  shouting  and  music  and  .general  excitement? — A.  I 
tbink  it  is  about  the  election.  They  have  gained  Virginia,  you  know, 
and  it  is  natural,  you  know,  on  either  side  to  give  a  little  toss  about  it. 
If  the  opposite  party  gets  a  man  of  course  there  is  just  as  much  joy  on 
that  side. 

Q.  Which  way  has  it  gone  here? — A.  I  think  it  is  Democratic. 

Q.  There  used  to  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  here  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  about  politics,  I  believe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  tlie  people  now,  they 
have  come  to  have  more  sense  as  a  general  thing.  You  know  the  colored 
people  is  a  very  ignorant  people  about  Congress  and  all  th(^  business 
that  may  be  passed  there ;  they  don't  know  it  because  they  haven't  suffi- 
dent  knowledge  to  read  and  understand  it.  Some  of  them  do  know 
how  to  read  about  it  now,  but  1  don't  know  whether  they  understand  it 
altogether  or  not.    A  heap  of  them  reads  that  <U)esn't  understand. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  have  such  disturbances  here  as  you  used  to  have, 
I  suppose  f — A.  Ko,  sir.    This  thing  at  Danville  this  last  time  was  the 
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first  'stnrbance  for  a  long  time.  Elections  is  always  very  quiet  now. 
1  run  on  the  cars,  you  know,  and  I  don't  have  much  chance  to  get  out 
and  stop  along  the  way,  and  1  haven't  had  much  chance  to  know  about 
this  election.  Of  course  there  is  always  plenty  of  papers  in  the  cars, 
but,  then,  I  can't  read  them  with  much  understanding  to  myself,  so  I 
don't  know  much  about  such  things  since  I  have  been  on  the  cars.  I 
don't  stay  long  enough  in  any  one  place  to  find  out  much  about  it. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  have  any  trouble  of  late 
about  elections  such  as  you  used  to  have  some  years  ago  f — A.  No,  sir; 
we  do  not. 

Q.  Everybody  votes  as  he  pleases  now,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it,  I 
suppose  f — A.  Yes ;  the  generality  of  them  vot«s.  Some  don't  vote ; 
they  don't  care  which  way  the  election  goes.  I  believe  in  a  man  voting 
like  he  wants  to  vote,  but  it  is  well  enough  for  the  voters  to  understand 
how  they  want  to  vote.  A  great  many  voters  don't  understand  how 
they  want  to  vote.  A  man  makes  a  speech  on  the  stump  and  they 
work  by  him ;  they  go  by  what  he  says ;  they  don't  really  go  by  them- 
selves ;  they  go  by  that  man  on  the  stump ;  they  just  vote  because 
they  have  got  that  privilege,  but  they  don't  know  what  they  are  voting 
for.  One  of  those  stump  speakers  says  to  the  voter,  '^  This  is  the 
right  one,"  and  then  that  voter  will  go  and  vote  that  way ;  otherwise 
perhaps  he  will  vote  on  the  other  side.  If  the  colored  people  ever  get  en- 
lightened  there  won't  be  so  much  trouble  about  elections,  because  they 
will  understand.  There  is  one-third  of  the  colored  people  at  least  that 
don't  understand  what  they  are  voting  for.  It  makes  no  difference  who 
comes  out,  if  their  leader  says,  '<  That  is  the  right  man,"  and  a  man 
comes  and  makes  a  stump  speech  to  them  they  guide  that  way ;  they 
don't  know  themselves  whether  they  are  going  right  or  wrong. 

Q.  So  you  think  they  had  better  go  to  school  in  order  to  get  enlight- 
ened f — ^A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  would  be  better. 

Q.  You  run  on  this  route  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans,  I  under- 
stand t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  OOLORED  PEOPLE  GENERALLY  DOING  WELL. 

Q.  Of  course  you  see  a  good  many  colored  people  along  the  way  f — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  remember  pretty  well,  I  suppose,  the  condition  of  the  colored 
I)eople  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  are  they  improving  or  getting  worse, 
in  your  opinion  f — ^A.  From  what  I  can  see  in  passing  along  on  the  rail- 
roads, I  think  the  people  are  getting  on  pretty  well.  I  was  passing 
along  through  Georgia  last  year  and  I  recollect  there  was  a  big  camp- 
meeting  at  a  place  called  La  Grange.  There  was  about  two  thousand 
people  there,  I  think,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  had  a  good  time  ;  they 
seemed  to  be  all  getting  along  well.  There  was  one  gentleman  on  the 
cars,  a  passenger,  who  lived  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  he  says  to  me, 
"  Porter,  you  see  all  this  cotton  here ?"  I  says,  "  Yes."  "Well,"  says 
he,  "all  this  is  the  colored  people's  cotton  ;  they  rent  the  farms  from 
the  white  people  and  most  every  man's  farm  clears  $800  this  year." 
Now  that  man  lives  in  Alabama  and  he  knows.  He  said  they  made 
from  $700  to  $800  clear  of  all  expenses. 

Q.  He  was  speaking,  I  suppose,  of  what  was  made  by  the  farmer  and 
his  family  working  together? — A.  Yes,  sir;  these  people  get  groceries 
and  things  at  the  stores  through  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
after  they  settle  up,  if  they  have  got  that  much  clear  I  think  they  have 
done  very  well  indeed. 
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Q.  What  have  yoa  observed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  colored  people 
in  Louisiana  t — ^A.  As  to  Louisiana  I  can't  say  very  much,  because  I  go 
right  through  the  swampy  part  of  the  country,  where  tjiere  is  not  much 
firming,  but  I  notice  that  the  colored  people  at  New  Orleans  seem  to 
get  along  very  well.  The  "  travelers,''  wagoners,  and  draymen  thera 
get  more  pay  than  anybody  else  that  I  know  of.  They  get  from  $15  to 
$18  a  week,  and  the  fellows  that  work  along  the  wharves  makes  some- 
times from  $18  to  $20  a  week  in  the  spring  and  fall.  But  in  the  part 
of  the  State  that  I  go  through  on  the  cars  there's  not  much  farming ;  it 
seems  to  be  all  swamp. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  colored  people  in  Alabama  t — A.  They  seem  to 
be  doing  very  well  in  Alabama.  I  have  seen  colored  men  that  farmed 
down  there  come  to  Lynchburg,  and  they  had  more  money  than  any- 
body that  farmed  about  Lynchburg.  I  remember  one  that  had  his 
mother  there  at  Lynchburg  and  he  had  some  $800  or  $1,000.  He  was 
sold  down  in  Alabama  in  slavery  time  and  he  lives  there  now.  I  know 
of  another  man  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  that  makes  money.  He  was  sold 
down  there  in  slavery  time  and  he  stays  there  yet.  But  in  Virginia 
the  colored  people  seem  to  get  on  very  well.  I  am  sorry  about  that 
little  'sturbance  at  Danville,  but  that  could  have  been  done  without, 
and  that  is  the  only  'sturbance  in  Virginia  for  some  time  past.  This  is 
a  rich  part  of  Virginia  along  here  and  the  people  get  along  very  well, 

Q.  What  part  of  Virginia  is  this  ? — ^A.  This  is  Southwest  Virginia. 

Q.  About  how  far  are  we  from  Bristol,  Tenn.  f — A.  We  are  about  60 
miles  from  Bristol,  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  yon  can  state  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  colored  folks! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  of  anything  else  just  now. 

Q.  What  are  the  young  colored  men  doing,  generally  f — A.  Some  of 
them  is  at  work,  some  teaching  school,  some  turns  out  to  be  ministers, 
some  mail  agents,  and  some  in  the  Departments  at  Washington. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  work  on  the  farms  or  plantations  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
there  is  a  lot  of  colored  people  working  on  plantations  around  Lynch- 
burg. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  of  steady  habits  f  Do  they  save  their  money 
generally  t — A.  Some  of  them  is  very  saving,  and  again  there  is  others 
that  waste  what  they  makes. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  young  women  f — ^A.  Well,  they  don't  do  very 
well  in  the  town ;  in  the  country  they  are  much  better.  They  like  to 
dress  in  the  town.  Some  of  them  goes  to  school,  some  takes  in  wash- 
ing, and  some  goes  to  service. 

WAGES  AND  MOBALS  OF  YOUNG  OOLORED  WOMEN. 

Q.  What  wages  can  they  get  in  service  t — A.  Some  of  them  in  Lynch- 
burgh  gets  $8  a  month ;  some  $6,  some  $5,  and  some  about  $4.  When 
they  work  by  the  day  they  get  50  cents  a  day;  most  all  of  them  are 
with  some  family  in  town. 

Q.  Are  the  young  colored  women  generally  inclined  to  work  t — A. 
Yes.  Pretty  much  all  of  them  works  at  service  in  private  families. 
Them  that  doesn't,  their  mothers  take  in  washing  and  they  help  them 
to  wash.    Then,  some  of  them  work  in  the  tobacco  factories. 

Q.  Do  the  young  folks  marry  and  settle  down,  generally? — A.  A 
great  many  gets  married,  but  a  great  many  lives  single,  too.  Some  of 
them  "  breaks  the  cane  down ''  (as  the  old  man  said),  and  everybody  is 
down  on  them  for  a  long  time.  A  girl  like  that  doesn't  get  any  respect- 
able people  to  pay  any  attention  to  her,  so  she  often  goes  where  she  can 
be  paid  attention  to.    Some  of  them  recover  from  that  step  after  awhile 
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and  get  married.  I  blame  the  colored  people  themselves  for  a  heap  of 
their  girls  turning  out  badly.  A  man  must  try  to  raise  his  child  like 
he  expects  for  her  to  live.  If  I  had  a  daughter  and  I  didn't  think  a 
man  was  goin'  to  pay  genteel  respect  to  her,  I  would  not  let  her  go  to 
church  with  him  or  loll  round  the  fence  and  talk.  If  you  suffer  your 
daughter  to  go  to  church  with  every  man  that  has  got  on  a  stiff  collar, 
and  every  time  she  goes  to  church,  if  she  has  to  go  and  come  by  a  round- 
about way,  and  then  stand  out  round  the  corners  and  round  the  gate, 
tbat  is  not  genteel  at  all.  I  believe  in  lettin'  girls  and  boys  have  privil- 
eges in  a  respectable  way,  and  if  you  start  children  right,  they'll  go  ahead 
right,  as  a  general  thing,  though  sometimes,  of  course,  one  will  go  off 
anyhow.  But  its  too  late  to.  teach  children  after  they  have  grown  up. 
That's  the  way  with  the  colored  people.  They  think  so  much  of  their 
child  that  they  hate  to  keep  him  "  crank,"  as  they  call  it,  and  the  firstthing 
they  know  he's  gone.  Now,  I  have  never  been  accused  of  anything  in 
my  life — never  had  any  trouble.  The  firm  I  worked  with  gave  me  a 
recommendation  for  this  place,  and  then  I  got  a  pass  to  go  down  to 
Kew  Orleans.  It  requires  an  honest  man  in  a  place  like  this,  because 
many  and  many  a  time  I  pick  up  a  pocket-book  or  some  other  valuable 
thing,  and  if  there  is  no  owner  for  it,  I  turn  it  in  to  the  office.  I  haven't 
lost  a  week  since  I've  been  working  for  this  company.  I  lost  very  little 
time  during  the  twelve  years  that  I  worked  at  the  tobacco  business. 

Q.  I  infer  from  what  you  say  that  if  a  colored  man  sets  out  to  work 
in  this  part  of  the  country  he  can  get  along  and  make  a  comfortable 
living  for  himself  and  his  family  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Well,  people  have  to  work  for  a  living,  wherever  they  are.  A 
man  has  to  do  that  up  North,  and  I  believe  that  most  of  them  work 
harder  there  than  you  do  down  here. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  reckon  so.  I 
have  got  a  brother  in  Jersey  City.  He  waits  on  a  gentleman  up 
there,  and  that  gentleman  is  mighty  good  U>  my  brother.  He  gives 
him  $50  a  month  and  the  privilege  of  selling  the  manure,  and  then  he 
gives  him  the  privilege  of  riding  white  people  out  in  his  conveyance  (to 
give  the  horses  exercise),  and  they  pay  him  the  same  as  they  would  any 
other  hackman.  So  my  brother,  I  suppose,  is  making  nearly  $80  a 
month.    He  has  been  with  that  gentleman  nearly  eight  years  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  colored  people  generally  are  pretty  well  con- 
tented!— A.  Oh,  yes;  pretty  well  contented,  and  they  get  along  very 
well,  the  most  of  them — them  that  tries  to  get  along,  gets  along  very 
well. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  about  as  good  a  chance  as  anybody  to  see  how 
they  are  getting  along  all  through  this  part  of  the  country.  You  see 
about  as  many  colored  folks  as  any  one,  and  you  keep  your  eyes  open,  I 
judge. — A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  I  ask  them  at  different  places  how  they 
are  gettin'  along,  and  they  generally  seem  to  be  doin'  pretty  well. 
Down  in  Georgia  there  was  two  colored  men  hung,  and  I  was  talkin'  to 
a  colored  man  about  it,  and  he  said,  *' Those  two  colored  men  done 
wrong  and  it's  right  that  they  should  be  hung."  So  I- said  no  more. 
Them  that  belongs  in  a  State,  that's  their  home,  and  I  believe  that  if  I 
was  to  go  down  into  Georgia  and  get  into  a  fuss  with  one  of  the  white 
people  there,  the  colored  men  would  beat  me.  Down  at  Opelika  when 
they  had  a  'sturbance  there  and  the  governor  of  Alabama  had  to  send 
troops,  I  asked  one  colored  man,  '*  What's  the  matter,  you  are  so  bad 
down  heret"  and  he  says,  "This  is  my  home,  and  we  are  gettin'  along 
here  as  well  as  you  are  in  your  own  home."  Ue  didn't  want  me  to 
talk  anything  against  the  folks  down  there,  so  I  never  said  any  more. 
If  they  have  a  little  fuss  they  don't  want  anybody  else  to  interfere. 
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BiRMiNaHAM,  Ala.,  November  12, 1883. 

BOBERT  B.  Kyle  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside! — Answer.  At  Gadsden,  Etowah 
County,  Alabama. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Oadsden  f — A.  Twenty-six  years. 

Q.  How  old  is  that  city  ?— A.  The  town  was  located  about  thirty-one 
years  ago. 

Q.  It  has  railroad  connection  with  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  I 
believe  t — A.  Yes,  sir  j  by  the  East  Alabama  Railroad. 

Q.  Aud  it  has  also  navigation  on  the  Coosa  Eiverf — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
has  steamboat  communication  with  Eome,  Ga.,  and  with  Greensi)ort,  on 
the  Coosa  River.  The  navigation  has  been  uninterrupted  all  this  year, 
and  I  believe  that  is  the  only  rfver  in  the  South  that  has  had  continuous 
na\igation.  We  carry  the  mails  there  with  almost  as  much  regularity 
as  they  are  carried  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  That  Coosa  River  runs  southwest  into  the  Alabama,  which  empties 
into  Mobile  Bay  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

lumber. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  what  industries  are  carried  on  in  Gadsden,  and  if 
you  are  personally  connected  with  any  of  them,  state  which  they  are. — 
A.  I  am  connected  with  the  lumber  interest  there.  One  of  the  mills  be- 
longs to  me.  There  are  three  large  mills  at  Gadsden  engaged  in  saw- 
ing lumber,  yellow  pine. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  those  mills  in  the  aggregate  ? — A.  About 
00,000  feet  of  lumber  a  day. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  supply  of  lumber  ? — A.  From  the  forests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Coosa  River. 

Q.  How  far  do  those  timber  forests  extend  f — ^A.  We  draw  our  sup- 
l»ly  from  the  forests  at- a  distance  of  from  6  to  8  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
river;  wo  have  found  our  supply  within  that  distance  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Q.  You  mean  that  distance  back  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  not  6 
or  8  miles  up  and  down  ? — A.  Oh,  not  6  or  8  miles  up  and  down ;  we 
get  timber  from  100  miles  up  the  river  and  30  miles  down  the  river. 

Q.  How  long  have  those  mills  been  running  in  Gadsden  ? — A.  About 
thirteen  years.    They  commenced  there  in  1870. 

Q.  What  is  your  means  of  transportation  for  your  lumber  f — A.  It 
goes  by  rail. 

Q.  Where  are  your  markets  ? — A.  The  market  for  the  great  bulk  of 
our  product  is  principally  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  We  export  nearly 
four-fifths  of  our  product. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  transportation  of  your  product  by  rail  to  mar- 
ket!— A.  The  cost  of  transportation  to  Cincinnati  (which  is  the  ob- 
jective point  sincevthe  completion  of  the  (Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad) 
is  18  cents  per  100  pounds  upon  box-car  material  and  25  cents  on  flat- 
car. 

Q.  Do  they  weigh  your  lumber  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  weigh  it.  The 
railroads  get  about  as  much  out  of  the  transportation  as  we  do  out  of 
the  lumber ;  and  when  it  goes  beyond  Cincinnati  the  railroads  get  more 
than  we  get. 
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COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Q.  Do  yoa  mean  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  eqaal  to  yonr 
profit! — A.  1^0,  sir:  I  mean  that  it  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  material 
which  they  carry  when  it  goes  as  &x  as  Cincinnati,  and  when  it  goes 
beyond  Cincinnati  it  is  more.  For  instance,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  it  is  31 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  box  cars  and  35  cents  on  flat  cars.  The 
freight  on  a  thousand  feet  of  lumber  from  Gadsden  to  Cleveland  would 
be  $16.50,  when  the  lumber  would  be  worth  at  the  mill  only  $12  a 
thousand. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  those  two  points  t — A.  About  G50 
miles. 

Q.  This  material  that  you  ship  is  simply  the  lumber  itself,  not  lumber 
manufactured  into  any  special  article  t — ^A.  No,  sir;  just  the  lumber  in 
the  rough  state ;  for  instance,  car  material.  Our  mills  are  principally 
engaged  in  cutting  car  material  for  car-shops-— long  siUs. 

Q.  It  is  dimension  stuff! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hard  wood  t 

QUALITY  OP  TIMBER. 

A.  Yellow  pine.  It  is  demonstrated  that  yellow  pine  has  more  elas- 
ticity aud  will  bear  a  greater  strain  than  any  other  timber  in  the  United 
States.    You  can  put  a  larger  weight  upon  it. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  weight  of  the  pine  itself  t — ^A.  Well,  it  is  much 
lighter  than  oak  or  any  other  material  of  anything  like  equal  strength, 
and  yet  the  fiber  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  C9.rry  a  heavier 
weight.  For  instance,  you  put  40,000  pounds  upon  a  car  with  yellow 
pine  sills,  and  of  course  the  sills  will  spring  considerably,  but  when  you 
remove  that  weight  they  will  come  back  to  their  original  position,  aud 
oak  won't  do  that. 

Q.  Will  the  pine  stand  as  great  a  strain  as  oak  will  without  break- 
ing?— A.  It  will  stand  a  greater  strain. 

Q.  You  have  said,  I  think,  that  that  pine  lumber  costs  $12  a  thousand, 
delivered  from  the  mill  upon  the  carst — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  its  transportation  to  Cleveland  costs  $16 1 — ^A.  Sixteen  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  competition  between  railroads  in  that  direction, 
I  suppose  f— A.  No,  sir;  we  have  only  one  line  of  road,  and  they  have 
us  in  their  power.    That  is  the  trouble. 

Q.  What  is  that  railroad  f — ^A.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  and  the  Ala- 
bama Great  Southern. 

Q.  Your  State  railroad  commission  have  no  power  to  fix  rates,  I  sup- 
pose!— ^A.  No  power  beyond  the  limits  of  our  State. 

Q.  Have  they  such  a  power  within  the  State! — ^A.  Yes;  they  have 
the  power  within  the  State. 

Q,  Have  you  a  demand  for  your  lumber  to  the  extent  of  your  capacity 
of  producing  it! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  ship  it  as  far  north  as  Coburg  in  Can- 
ada.   We  have  been  shipping  sills  to  Canada  this  fall. 

Q.  Have  you  made  much  impression  upon  the  timber  forests! — ^A. 
The  forest  near  the  banks  of  the  river  is  pretty  well  cut  out.  We  have 
been  at  it  from  ten  to  thirteen  years,  and  we  have  cut  out  all  the  tim- 
ber that  we  could  procure  easily  along  the  banks.  Of  course  there  were 
a  great  many  forests  belonging  to  individuals  that  were  not  accessible 
to  us;  bat  the  timber  that  could  be  bought  within  a  mile  or  2  miles 
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of  the  river  has  been  pretty  well  cat  out.  I  have  a  lumber  camp  now 
aboat  a  hundred  miles  above  Oadsden,  on  the  river,  with  a  tram-road 
running  back  5^  miles.  We  have  go  to  go  back  from  4  to  6  miles  to 
get  our  supply  in  the  future. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  timber  from  the  forest  yourself! — ^A.  Principally, 
Until  this  year  we  have  been  depending  upon  the  logmen  to  furnish  us  the 
timber,  but  the  supply  from  that  source  became  so  uncertain  that  we 
bought  large  quantities  of  timber  lands,  and  now  four-fifths  of  our  timber 
is  gotten  out  by  our  own  labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wages  of  those  laborers  who  are  engaged  in 
cutting  and  hauling  logst 

WAOES, 

A.  The  average  wages  would  be  about  $1.25  a  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wages  of  the  labor  you  employ  in  sawing 
lumber  t — ^A.  Our  pay-roU  averages  about  $1.25. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  your  men  work! — ^A.  At  the  mill  they 
work  eleven  hours  a  day.  At  this  season  we  don't  get  that  much  time, 
but  we  try  to  average  eleven  hours. 

Q.  Are  your  laborers  white  or  colored! — ^A.  Our  log-choppers  and 
haulers  are  all  white  men,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  The 
men  employed  in  doing  heavy  work  about  the  mill  are  all  colored  men^ 
but  the  experts  are  all  white  men. 

Q.  What  do  those  experts  get  per  day  f — ^A.  They  get  from  $2.60  to 
$3  per  day. 

Q.  How  are  your  payments  made  f — ^A.  We  pay  monthly,  except  in 
isolated  cases  where  we  employ  men  temporarily  and  pay  them  every 
night.  Our  regular  men,  those  that  we  consider  a  part  of  our  estab- 
lishment, get  paid  every  month. 

Q.  What  number  of  laborers  do  you^employ  f — A.  We  employ  eighty 
men.  Sometimes  we  have  as  high  as  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  on  our  roll ;  but  if  every  man  is  in  his  place  and  doing  his  duty 
eighty  men  will  do  our  business. 

PROFITS. 

Q.  What  average  dividend  are  you  able  to  declare  per  annum  in  that 
business  t — ^A.  Do  you  mean  estimating  the  cost  of  our  superintend- 
ence! 

Q.  Ko ;  excluding  that  or  throwing  that  in. — ^A.  Well,  I  suppose  we 
pay  about  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Exclusive  of  any  compensation  for  your  own  personal  supervision  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  not  included  in  the  estimate.  The  business  pays 
about  20  per  cent,  upon  tlie  investment.  In  other  words,  we  have  $50,000 
invested  in  our  milling  enterprise  and  it  pays  about  $10,000  a  year. 

Q.  Is  that  a  pretty  reliable  average  from  year  to  year! — A.  Yes,  sir: 
Uiless  we  meet  with  some  accident,  as  we  do  occasionally.  I  got  burned 
Dp  last  September  and  lost  the  whole  thing — about  $27,000. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  How  long  had  that  mill  run  before  it  was  burned  t — ^A.  Eleven 
years.    ^ 

Q.  I  suppose  that  in  a  business  of  that  kind  you  have  to  calculate 
upon  destruction  by  fire  as  often  as  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years  f — A, 
Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  very  hazardous  business  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Such  mills  would  be  considered  very  fortunate,  I  suppose^  if  the^ 
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hacl  an  average  life  of  twelve  years! — ^A.  Well,  perhaps  so.  lu  our  case 
we  badn't  taken  the  necessary  precautions;  we  had  wooden  roofs  and 
no  brick  protection  to  our  fire  apartment.  We  have  now  rebuilt  with 
everything  fire-proof,  everything  brick,  and  we  have  also  got  water- 
works. 

Q.  Do  you  get  insurance  upon  such  property  as  that!— A.  Yes,  sir ; 
at  4 J  per  cent,  with  iron  roofs.  We  could  not  get  it  less  than  C  per 
cent,  before,  and  therefore  we  did  not  carry  much  insurance. 

Q.  Six  per  cent,  a  year  f — ^A.  Six  per  cent,  a  year.  When  I  say  that 
the  business  pays  $10,000  a  year,  you  must  remember  that  taxes  and 
insurance  are  to  come  out  of  that.  I  suppose  the  net  income  over  and 
above  insurance  and  taxes  would  be  about  15  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  rate  of  taxation  have  you  to  pay  f — ^A.  About  $1.34  to  the 
State  and  county,  and  50  cents  to  the  city ;  making  together  $1.84. 

By  the  Ohaieman  : 

Q.  That  is  all  the  taxes  you  have  to  pay  t — ^A.  That  is  all  the  taxes 
we  pay. 

MINEBAL  BESOUBOES. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  mining  or  other  manufacturing  industries  carried 
on  in  your  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  large  mines  opened  just  out- 
side the  corporate  limits.  There  is  a  very  extensive  iron  bed  there  and 
a  large  furnace,  a  blast  furnace,  operated  by  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  iron  ore  deposit  about  Gadsden  t — A. 
Well,  sir,  it  is  almost  inexhaustible.  If  you  know  anything  about  the 
country  there  you  know  that  the  distance  between  Gadsden  and  Bome, 
Ga.,  which  is  only  50  miles  by  dirt  road,  is  154  miles  by  water,  and 
for  that  whole  distauce  you  are  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
iron  deposits  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  At  several  points  the 
bends  of  the  river  are  so  abrupt  that  you  come  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  mountain,  and  there  is  a  vein  of  iron  runniug  through  the  mount- 
ain the  whole  distance  as  far  as  Ghattauooga.  On  the  east  bank  you 
are  never  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  deposits  of  brown  hematite 
iron. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  of  iron  does  that  ore  yield  ! — A.  The  ore  at  Gadsden 
yields  56  per  cent.    That  is  red  hematite. 

Q.  Is  that  the  character  of  all  the  ore  there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  it  is  all  brown  hematite. 

Q.  Do  both  kinds  of  ore  yield  about  the  same  percentage  of  iron! — 
A.  About  the  same;  the  brown  ores  work  from  45  to  56  aud  the  red 
from  50  to  56. 

Q.  And  that  ore  you  say  is  accessible  to  river  navigatiou  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  coal  deposits  there t — A.  Oh,  yes.  Lookout  Moun- 
tain is  just  a  coal  field. 

Q.  What  distance  is  the  coal  from  Gadsden? — A.  It  is  only  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  corporate  limits  to  coal  openings. 

Q.  Then  the  coal  and  the  iron  are  found  there  in  ihe  same  neighbor- 
hood?— A.  Yes,  sir;  coal  and  iron  and  limestone. 

Q..  And  all  on  the  surface! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  cropping  out,  you  may  say. 

Q.  What  sort  of  coal  is  that? — A.  Bituminous  coal. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  supply  of  coal  and  iron  there  is  almost  in- 
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exhaastiblef — A.  The  supply  of  iron  ore  is  inexhaastible;  the  coal  de- 
posit has  not  been  developed  sufficiently  yet  to  enable  us  to  say  that  it 
is  so;  there  have  been  only  superficial,  or  as  you  might  say  temporary, 
openings  made ;  no  capitalists  have  ever  taken  hold  of  the  business ;  the 
men  that  own  the  coal  banks  have  just  taken  out  coal  in  small  quantities 
and  sold  it  on  their  own  account,  but  there  have  been  no  companies  formed 
and  no  organized  effort  made  to  develop  the  mines.  We  burn  the  coal 
in  our  grates  there,  and  it  is  used  by  about  all  the  citizens;  it  costs  from 
$2  to  $2.50  a  ton. 

Q.  You  say  they  are  manufacturing  iron  at  Gadsden t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
charcoal  iron. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  that  manufacture  carried  on  t — A.  They  are  turn- 
ing out  about  30  or  35  tons  a  day.  They  get  their  wood  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  where  we  cut  our  logs;  they  take  the  laps  and  in  that  way 
their  wood  supply  is  very  cheap;  they  have  their  own  tugs  and  barges 
and  they  have  an  elevator  on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  take  the  wood 
right  up  to  their  ovens,  so  that  their  fuel  costs  them  very  little. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  paid  for  labor  in  the  mines  there  t — A.  The 
ore  that  they  use  is  principally  mined  by  the  ton ;  they  pay  from  40  to 
50  cents  a  ton,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  openings. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  making  pig-iron  there  t — A.  I 
could  not  give  you  that  with  any  accuracy,  but  I  can  give  you  the  names 
of  parties  who  will  come  before  you  and  give  you  all  the  information  you 
want  on  that  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  pigiron  ought  to  be  made 
there  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  get  their  ore.  at  the 
furnace  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.37^  a  ton  and  they  get  their  wood  for  about 
80  cents  a  cord,  so  I  think  they  ought  to  be  able  to  make  pig-iron  there 
cheap. 

AGBIOULTUBE. 

Q.  You  are  very  well  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  with  the  labor 
employed  in  agriculture  in  tfiat  part  of  the  country,  I  suppose  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
of  that  region  in  connection  with  agriculture  I — A.  Well,  you  know  that 
there  were  not  many  slaves  in  that  part  of  the  State  before  the  war,  and 
the  lands  there  are  principally  owned  by  white  men  who  cultivate  them 
themselves.  As  soon  as  you  get  away  from  the  river  almost  all  the 
land  is  cultivated  by  white  men  who  are  the  owners  of  the  soil.  On  the 
river,  however,  the  land  is  owned  principally  by  parties  who  had  slaves 
before  the  war  and  who  now  rent  their  lands. 

Q.  Do  they  rent  them  to  tneir  former  slaves  f — A.  To  their  former 
slaves,  or  to  white  men. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  soil,  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
viewt  What  does  it  produce!— A.  Corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye — almost  anything  that  you  put  into  the  ground. 

Q.  What  will  it  yield  of  cotton  and  corn,  on  an  average? — A.  The 
average  of  cotton  is  about  a  bale  to  2  acres.  The  average  yield  of  corn 
is  about  20  bushels,  and  of  oats  from  35  to  40  bushels. 

Q.  Is  that  the  average  crop  through  that  part  of  the  country  gener- 
ally!— A.  That  is  an  average  crop  for  the  best  plain  lauds.  Taking  the 
whole  country  there, the  average  yield  perhaps  would  not  be  more  than 
a  bale  of  cotton  to  3  acres,  and  15  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  per- 
haps 25  bushels  of  oats. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  climate  ! — A.  It  is  equal  to  any  in 
the  world,  I  reckon.    It  could  not  be  bettert 
g,^  4— —(6  LAW) 
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Q.  What  is  the  health  of  the  people  generally  f — A.  Very  fine. 

Q.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  f — A.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year.  To 
illustrate  that,  on  the  plantation  that  I  have  above  Gadsden  I  employ 
on  an  average  twenty  men  the  year  round,  and  I  don't  think  there  has 
been  a  doctor  on  our  place  this  year  except  to  see  a  woman  in  her  con- 
finement. 

Q.  How  are  the  farms  there  generally  cultivated — by  tenants  or  by 
hired  labor  ? — A.  All  the  large  farms,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
cultivated  by  tenants.  The  laborer  furnishes  nothing  but  his  own  labor ; 
the  owner  of  the  land  furnishes  the  land  and  the  team  and  the  tools, 
and  feeds  the  team  and  gets  half  the  crop.  The  laborer  furnishes  his 
labor  and  gets  half  the  crop  that  he  makes.  If  he  furnishes  the  plow- 
team,  as  he  does  in  some  cases,  he  gets  one-third  of  the  corn  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  cotton.    That  is  the  universal  rule  in  our  country. 

Q.  That  was  the  rule  before  the  war,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
was  pretty  much  the  rule  when  we  rented  to  white  men  before  the  war. 
If  you  hire  your  laborers,  as  I  have  done  this  year,  generally  (in  fact  I 
don't  rent,  except  to  one  man)  you  pay  about  $15  a  month. 

Q.  Have  the  men  any  allowances  in  addition  to  that! — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  have  their  garden  patches,  an  acre  of  ground  each. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  any  rent  f — A.  They  pay  no  rent.  The  houses  are 
furnished  them  and  the  fuel  is  furnished  them. 

Q.  Then  what  the  laborer  gets  is  a  house  free,  fuel  free,  a  garden  free, 
and  $15  a  month! — A.  Yes,  six.  We  pay  them  on  the  10th  of  each 
month  for  the  labor  of  the  previous  month. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  them  f  In  money  or  in  orders  on  stores  t — ^A. 
In  money,  sir.    • 

Q.  What  is  the  custom  there,  the  general  practice,  in  that  respect  t — 
A.  The  practice  is  that  ver^^  few  men  are  hired.  Nearly  all  the  work 
is  done  on  the  share  system ;  but  when  men  are  hired  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  the  man  who  owns  the  land  will,  perhaps,  want  a  hand  to  help 
him,  and  he  will  hire  the  man  and  board  him  and  wash  for  him  and  pay 
him  $10  a  month,  and  work  with  him  on  the  farm.  That  is  the  general 
rule  where  the  business  is  done  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  a  few  farms 
on  the  river  that  are  bperated  on  a  larger  scale,  as  my  own  is,  with  a 
superintendent.  On  my  place  we  keep  a  time-book,  and  I  work  the 
place  in  a  business  way,  just  as  I  do  my  saw-mill. 

Q.  Are  there  any  money  rents  paidt — A.  Some;  but  very  few. 

Q.  The  rule  is  to  work  the  farms  on  shares  ? — A.  That  is  the  rule. 

Q.  Where  a  money  rent  is  paid,  what  is  the  rate  generally! — A.  It 
has  been  usual  in  our  country  to  pay  $3  ^n  acre. 

Q.  That  is  the  rent  paid  for  land  of  the  capacity  which  you  have 
stated ;  the  best  land  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  about  what  it  would 
average.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  more,  and  in  some  less.  A  good 
many  rent  for  a  cei'tain  stipulated  amount  of  cotton ;  that  is,  they  let  a 
man  have  10  or  12  or  15  acres  of  land  for  a  bale  of  cotton  weighing  500 
pounds,  midland  cotton. 

Q.  The  rate  would  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  I  sup- 
pose ? — A.  According  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

Q.  In  such  cases  the  laborer  would  have  all  the  other  crops  made  on 
the  place,  I  suppose! — A.  Yes,  sir;  everything  else  that  is  grown  on 
the  pla<5e.  He  even  has  the  cotton-seed  out  of  the  bale  of  cotton ;  he 
has  a  house  to  live  in,  too,  and  everything  he  makes,  except  a  certain 
stipulated  amount  of  cotton. 

Q.  Then  he  has  the  use  of  the  buildings  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
land  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  the  use  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  land. 
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For  instanoey  a  man  comes  with  his  team  and  wants  to  cultivate  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land ;  he  will  probably  have  to  pay  a  rent  of  two  bales  of 
cotton,  and  for  that  he  will  have  the  use  of  the  houses  and  of  the  land, 
but  he  will  have  to  pay  the  landlord  the  two  bales  of  cotton  before  he 
can  sell  any  portion  of  his  crop. 

Q.  What  ought  that  land  to  produce,  on  an  average  ? — ^A.  It  ought  to 
produce  on  an  average  about  15  bushels  of  corn  and  a  bale  of  cotton  on 
from  two  to  three  acres. 

POPULATION — ^FEELINa  BETWEEN  THE  RAOES. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  proportion  of  whites  and  blacks  in  your  part 
of  the  State  f — A.  In  our  section  the  blacks  are  from  one- fifth  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  population.  For  instance,  our  county  votes  about  2,800,  and 
the  negro  voters  are  from  450  to  500. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  in  your 
part  of  your  State,  so  far  as  you  have  observed  it  f — A.  It  is  entirely 
harmonious.  There  is  no  trouble  between  them  at  all. 
Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any? — A.  There  never  has  been  any. 
Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  laboring  population  there,  white  and 
black  t — A.  Do  you  mean  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  the  other 
laboring  population. 

Q.  You  may  state  first  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers. — ^A. 
Well,  sir,  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  prosperous  5  they  are  just  about 
making  a  living,  and  that  is  about  all  they  are  doing. 

Q.  Is  there  auy  reason  why  they  are  nut  prosperous  ? — A.  No  reason, 
excepting  want  of  industry.    That  is  the  only  reason  I  can  see. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  cultivation  generally  t — A.  It  is  gradually 
improving  a  little.  They  are  using  more  improved  implements  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  to  that  extent  there  is  a  change  for  the 
better.  Men  who  exercise  a  proper  amount  of  industry  and  judgment  in 
the  management  of  their  farms  are  doing  ijretty  well,  but  those  who  do 
Dot  are  not  doing  well,  which  I  suppose  is  the  case  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  natural  conditions  and  advantages  of  that  portion 
of  the  State,  what  ought  to  be  the  success  of  the  farmers  as  a  class  t — 
A.  In  my  judgment,  it  ought  to  be  good,  as  good  as  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Everything  is  there  that  is  requisite  to  make  a  prosperous,  grow- 
ing country,  except  active  and  well  applied  industry,  but  that  they  do 
not  have  to  the  extent  that  they  ought  to  have  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  that  respect  f — A.  Until  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  very  little.  As  I  have  said,  they  are  im- 
proving a  little  now,  getting  improved  implements,  getting  steam  i  n- 
gines  for  their  gins,  for  instance,  and  showing  some  little  disposition  to 
improve  their  residences  and  their  barns,  and  other  buildings.  For 
the  last  two  years  the  country  is  looking  up  somewhat  in  that  respect. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  This  section  of  which  you  speak  is  inhabited  principally  by  white 
men  I  understand  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  colored  population  is  only  about 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth.  It  is  the  mountain  region  of  Alabama,  and  the 
popQlation  is  principally  white. 

EDUOATION. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  educational  condition  and 
opportunities  of  tlxe  people  there! — A.  Yes^  sir^  somewhat* 
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Q.  You  have  public  schools  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  public 
schools,  black  and  white. 

Q.  What  is  the  attendance  at  those  schools? — A.  I  think  it  comprises 
about  CO  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  year  do  they  attend  school  I — A.  Three  or 
four  months;  not  more  than  that.  The  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  supply 
them  with  teachers  more  than  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  parents,  generally, 
to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools? — A.  As  I  have  said,  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  sent  to  school,  not  exceed- 
ing that. 

Q.  A  little  more  than  half? — A.  A  little  over  half,  I  should  say,  at- 
tend school. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  can  state  that  you  think  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  committee  or  to  the  country,  in  connection  with  our 
investigation  ? 

INTERIOR  NAVIGATION. 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  state  anything  further  that  would  partic- 
ularly interest  you.  A  question  lyas  asked  me  in  relation  to  the  de- 
posits of  iron  and  coal,  and  in  relation  to  the  timber  along  the  Coosa. 
I  might  have  told  you  that  very  large  quantities  of  very  fine  timber  and 
iron  and  coal  lands  will  be  developed  and  made  accessible  by  the  im- 
provement the  Government  is  now  making  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Coosa  River. 

Q.  What  are  the  obstructions  in  the  way  of  navigation  of  that  river, 
up  to  where  those  mines  of  coal  and  iron  are  found? — A.  From  Borne, 
Ga.,  to  Greensport,  176  miles,  there  is  no  obstruction.  The  jetties  that 
have  been  put  in  by  the  Government  have  made  the  river  navigable  all 
the  year  round  between  those  two  points.  Below  Greensport,  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  crossing  of  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railroad,  come  in 
the  Ten  Islands,  the  shoals  that  are  now  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  three  locks  now  about  completed,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  one  more  lock  15  miles  below  that  point,  and  probably  one 
or  two  dams,  will  let  boats  down  to  the  coal-fields  and  to  the  Georgia 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  will  open  up  a  magnificent  mining  and  timber 
country  that  is  not  now  accessible. 

Q.  There  are  other  obstructions  in  the  Coosa  River,  are  there  not  ? — 
A.  Between  that  and  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dal  ton  Railroad  bridge 
there  are  only  one  or  two  dams  to  be  put  in,  and  one  lock,  and  from 
there  to  Wetumpka  there  would  probably  be  three  or  four  locks  \o  be 
put  in. 

Q.  Those  improvements  being  made,  boats  could  pass  into  the  Ala- 
bama River? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  run  iroi.n  Rome,  Ga.,  to  Mobile. 
Those  improvements  would  open  up  an  immense  region  of  agricultural, 
timber,  coal,  and  iron  lands,  and  the  finest  water  powers  anywhere  to 
be  found — no  finer  anywhere  on  earth.  The  water  power  that  has  been 
developed  already  by  the  work  that  has  been  done  would  turn  all  the 
machinery  required  to  spin  all  the  cotton  that  we  make  in  Alabama.  It 
is  splendid  water  power,  and  is  never  interrupted  by  cold  weather. 

Q.  Are  there  any  marshes  there,  or  unhealthy  deposits  of  any  kind  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  malaria,  and  nothing  to  prevent  the  coming  of 
immigration  from  any  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  The  lauds,  such  as  you  have  described,  extend  right  to  the  banks 
of  the  river,  do  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  And,  as  I  understand^  that  mineral  and  agricultural  region  ex- 
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tends  on  both  sides  of  the  river. — A.  Yes  sir  j  it  extends,  you  may  say, 
from  Greensport  to  Wetnmpka,  and  many  miles  on  each  side. 

Q.  Then  with  these  improvements  they  would  have  navigation  both 
ways — north  to  the  mountains,  and  south  to  the  gulf? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  improvements  that  are  now  being  made? — 
A.  I  think  the  cost  was  put  originally  at  about  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  PuGH.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  has  been  done,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  estimates  for  what  remains  to  be  done  would  be  over  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  one-third  of  it  is  done,  then  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  over  one-third  of  it  is  done. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  don't  suppose  it  would  take  $2,000,000  to  finish  it.  I 
know  that  the  estimate  some  time  ago  was  $2,000,000,  and  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  work  done  since. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  length  of  navigation  on  the  Coosa  River  as  it 
will  be  when  the  improvements  are  completed  ? — A.  It  will  be  about 
800  miles. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  800  miles  will  be  added  to  existing  navigation 
by  those  improvements? — A.  About  300  miles. 

Q.  That  is,  the  improvements  will  add  about  three-eighths  of  the  navi- 
gation, and  will  develop,  I  suppose,  more  than  three-eighths  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  region? — A.  Oh,  yes;  very  much  more  than  three- 
eighths  of  the  agricultural  and  timber  lands.  The  opening  of  that 
river  would  really  stimulate  enterprise  to  open  up  the  Oostenaula 
River  for  450  miles  above  Greensport. 

Q.  Then  these  improvements  would  really  open  up  how  many  addi- 
tional miles  of  navigation  ? — A.  About  650  miles  of  navigation  through 
a  region  that  requires  development,  and  that  has  immense  mineral  and 
tim^r  resources. 

Q.  You  are  a  native  of  this  part  of  the  country,  I  presume  ? — A.  I 
was  bom  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  State  ? — A.  I  have  been  in  this 
State  ever  since  I  have  lived  in  Gadsden ;  twenty-six  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  business  enterprises  for  the  last 
twenty-six  years? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  planting  and  merchandising 
before  the  war,  and  since  the  war  I  have  been  connected  with  the  lum- 
ber trade. 

Q.  And  where  have  you  carried  on  your  operations  ? — ^A.  Gadsden 
has  been  m^'  headquarters. 

Q.  Your  lumbering  has  been  confined  substantially  to  hard  pine  t — 
A.  Altogether  to  hard  pine.  We  do  not  cut  anything  but  yellow  pine. 
While  we  have  a  great  deal  of  other  timber  in  our  country,  the  cost  of 
transportation  excludes  us  from  cutting  anything  else.  For  instance, 
we  have  large  quantities  of  very  fine  gum  trees,  but  that  lumber  can  be 
bought  in  Cincinnati  for  $22  a  thousand. 

Q.  What  is  that  gum  timber  adapted  for  ? — ^A.  For  manufacturing 
cars  and  finishing  up  passenger  coaches.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  mate- 
rial. Then,  too,  we  have  a  large  amount  of  poplar,  and  ash,  and  hickory, 
all  of  which,  but  for  the  cost  of  transportation,  could  be  made  avail- 
able. If  we  had  manufacturing  establishments  at  home  we  could  manu- 
facture the  articles  and  probably  compete  with  parties  at  the  North ; 
bat  we  have  not  got  the  enterprise  or  the  capital  to  put  those  manu- 
factories in  operation. 

Q«  Will  the  opening  of  this  water  communication  by  the  ixnptON^ 
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nients  of  which  you  speak  enable  you  to  reach  any  of  tbe  Northern 
markets  by  water  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  we  have  got  to  get  there  by  rail  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  What,  then,  will  be  the  great  advantage  of  these  improvements? — 
A.  It  will  enable  us  to  get  up  to  the  coal  and  iron  region,  for  the  supply 
of  the  Gulf  coast.  The  opening  of  the  Coosa  Biver,  would  make  Mobile  a 
very  heavy  coaling  station ;  we  could  put  down  coal  there  very  cheap. 
The  mines  run  from  within  a  mile  to  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  river, 
and  they  could  be  worked  to  great  advantage,  and  the  coal  could  be 
transported  by  water  in  barges  as  it  is  transported  now  on  the  Ohio 
and  other  rivers. 

AGEIOULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  PRICES. 

Q.  Speaking  of  agricultural  labor,  in  your  part  of  the  country,  you 
mentioned  the  bale  of  cotton  as  an  article  of  payment.  How  many 
pounds  of  cotton  are  there  in  a  bale  ? — A.  Five  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  that  bale  of  cotton  ordinarily  to  the  man  who 
produces  it t — A.  Its  value  today  would  be  about  $47.50. 

Q.  The  value  varies,  I  suppose,  at  times  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  esti- 
mated to  average  for  a  term  of  years  10  cents  a  pound,  about  $50  a  bale. 

Q.  So  when  you  speak  of  a  bale  of  cotton  being  given  in  payment  it 
is  equivalent  to  saying  $50t — A.  Yea,  sir;  equivalent  to  $50  in  money. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  oat  crop.  How  much  is  that  worth  here  ? — A. 
From  35  cents  to  50  cents,  according  to  the  crop. 

Q.  And  the  com  f — A.  About  50  cents  on  an  average. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  any  other  crop  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  there  a  diversity  of  crops  in  your  part  of  the  country,  to  any 
greater  extent  than  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  Not  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Of  course  the  farmers  grow  a  good  many  potatoes  and  turnips 
and  articles  of  that  kind  for  home  consumption,  but  none  for  export. 

Q.  Those  other  articles  which  you  have  mentioned  are  exported  to  a 
considerable  extent,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Q.  To  what  other  parts  of  the  country  do  you  export  com  t — A.  Well, 
since  the  war,  we  have  not  exported  any  com.  We  have  quit  making 
com  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  are  making  cotton  instead. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  marked  change  in  that  respect  since  the 
war  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  concentrating  on  cotton,  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  a  wise  policy  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  has 
been  ruinou». 

Q.  But  I  suppose  you  don't  import  any  grain,  unless  it  may  be  wheat  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  import  large  quantities  of  com  every  year  unless  when 
we  have  an  extraordinary  crop. 

Q.  You  import  corn  for  the  supply  of  your  own  population  ? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  We  do  that  in  New  Hampshire,  but  I  did  not  know  that  you  did 
it  here.  Do  you  fmport  oats,  toot — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  import  even  our 
seed  oats. 

Q.  I  suppose  this  is  a  stock-raising  country  alsot — A.  No,  sir;  not 
to  any  great  extent. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Have  we  not  in  Alabama  every  advantage  that  the  Western  farmer 
has,  and  also  other  advantages  that  he  has  not.  W-e  have  longer  sea- 
sons, a  better  dimatei  and  probably  an  equally  good  soil. — A.  Bvery 
JUA 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  suppose  the  condition  of  things  which  you  describe,  the  importa- 
tion of  those  grains,  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  yoar  agricultural 
operations  are  concentrated  upon  cotton  ? 

SLAVE  LABOR  MORE  PRODUOTIYE  THAN  FREE  LABOR. 

A.  Yes ;  our  agricultural  labor  is  concentrated  upon  cotton  to  a  consid- 
erable extent ;  then,  too,  it  js  not  as  efScient  as  it  ought  to  be ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  plantation  that  I  cultivated  there  are  about  650  acres  of 
open  land.  The  last  crop  that  we  made  with  slave  labor  on  that  plan- 
tation, we  made  315  bales  of  cotton,  and  an  abundance  of  com  and  meat 
to  supply  the  place.  Since  the  war,  with  free  labor,  we  have  never 
made  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton  or  corn  enough  to  supply  the  place. 

Q.  You  have  given  us  those  very  striking  facts  and  drawn  a  very 
striking  contrast;  now,  what  is  thephilosophyof  it?— A.  The  philosophy 
of  it  is  that  you  cannot  rely  upon  the  labor. 

Q.  You  gave  a  while  ago  as  a  reason  for  some  of  the  evils  which  you 
mentioned  the  lack  of  proper  industry ;  what  is  the  cause  of  that  lack 
of  industry.  You  may  as  well  give  us  the  philosophy  of  that  also,  as  you 
are  about  it  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  is  the  cause;  it  is  the  want  of 
a  proper — let  me  see  how  I  would  word  that — well,  sir,  I  think  it  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  very  small  amount  of  labor  will  make  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  very  little  ambi- 
tion to  accumulate,  and  consequently  very  little  industry. 

Q.  That  statement  applies  to  the  white  population  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  sections  of  the  State ;  how  is  it  with  the  colored  popula- 
tion there  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  State  ? — A.  My  observation 
has  been  pretty  general  throughout  the  State,  and  in  my  judgment, 
what  I  have  stated  applies  with  more  force  to  the  colored  than  to  the 
whi^e  people. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  illustration  which  you  cited  of  the  labor  on  your 
own  plantation  is  a  case  of  colored  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  entirely 
colored  labor  before  the  war ;  now  it  is  mixed. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  better  laborer  on  the  farm  ? 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LABOR  COMPARED. 

A.  Well,  the  white  man  is  more  reliable.  For  instance,  you  rent 
your  land  to  a  negro,  and  if  he  suspects  his  crop  is  not  going  to  be  as 
good  as  he  anticipated,  he  will  just  pick  up  and  quit;  whereas  a  white 
man,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  will  wait 
and  work  it  out,  even  though  he  sees  he  is  not  going  to*get  anything 
oat  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  really  a  case  of  greater  integrity  and  conscientiousness 
on  the  part  of  the  white  man,  rather  than  a  case  of  greater  eflftciency 
as  a  laborer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  reason  of  that  state  of  affairs,  with 
reference  to  the  negro  ?  He  was  formerly  a  slave,  and  then,  you  say, 
he  worked  well ;  now,  however,  he  is  unreliable  as  a  worker,  although 
now  he  is  working  for  himself.  What  is  the  reason  of  thatt — A.  Well, 
it  is  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  his  mental  and  constitutional  organization, 
I  think.  That  is  how  I  look  at  it.  I  have  been  raised  with  the  negroes, 
and  I  think  I  understand  them  pretty  well. 

Q.  I  undersfiand  that,  and  I  am  asking  you  these  questions  because 
7<m  are  a  man  who  has  had  large  oppoi  "^mities  to  observe  ati^  Xo 
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judge. — A.  WeU,  sir,  I  am  answering  you  honestly.  I  have  been  very 
largely  in  connection  with  the  negroes  all  my  life,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  deficient  in  the  appreciation  of  moral 
obligations.  For  instance,  they  don't  regard  the  obligations  of  a  con- 
tract as  they  ought  to^neither  those  that  are  educated  nor  those  that 
are  not  educated — they  do  not  seem  to  have  a  proper  appreciation  to 
do  what  they  have  agreed  to  do,  and  therefore  you  cannot  rely  upon 
them  as  a  race.  That  is  my  observation  of  the  character  of  the  negro, 
in  all  the  varied  relations  of  life  in  which  I  have  seen  him — working 
on  the  plantation,  working  in  the  saw-mill,  working  on  steamboats, 
everywhere — a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  obligation  resting  on  him 
to  carry  out  his  contracts. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  race,  of  course,  they  made  no  contracts  until  recently  f — 
A.  No,  sir  5  not  until  recently. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  as  the  colored  man  becomes  accustomed  to  deal 
upon  the  contract  system  he  may  develop  this  sense  of  obligation  t 
What  seems  to  be  his  tendency  in  that  regard? — A.  My  idea  is  that  it 
will  take  several  generations  to  develop  that  quality  in  the  colored  man. 
The  present  generation  of  negroes,  born  since  the  war,  all  of  whom  have 
more  or  less  smattering  of  education,  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  free- 
dom means  freedom  from  care  and  responsibility,  the  idea  that  educa- 
tion wiU  supply  all  the  wants  of  life  without  labor;  in  other  words,  they 
all  expect  to  be  school  teachers  or  preachers,  or  to  hold  ofQce,  and  to  have 
an  easy  time.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  nothing  is  got 
in  this  world  without  work.  They  may  go  on  in  that  way  for  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  and  they  may  gradually  learn  that  they  have  got*  to  work, 
and  education  may  benefit  their  children,  but  so  far,  it  has  not  resulted 
in  giving  those  people  any  sense  of  the  necessity  for  industry,  or  appre- 
ciation of  moral  obligations. 

Q.  They  do  not  understand  that  education  is  simply  a  means  of  en- 
abling them  to  work  to  better  advantage  f — A.  Ko,  they  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  that  at  all.  That  is  the  great  problem  in  this  country,  what 
is  to  become  of  us  when  we  lose  the  efficient  labor  that  was  trained  in 
slavery.  When  that  generation  of  laborers  is  dead  and  gone,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  country? 

Q.  That  is  really  a  serious  question  here,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  the 
question  in  connection  with  the  labor  system  in  this  country. 

Q.  I  think  you  must  be  quite  right  about  that,  but  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  your  observation  applies  as  well  to  the  white  men  as  to  the 
colored? — A.  Not  to  so  great  an  extent.  As  you  get  off  from  towns  and 
railroads  and  villages,  you  find  that  the  white  men  are  not  paying  much 
attention  to  education,  but  when  you  bring  them  into  contact  with  busi- 
ness life,  they  seem  to  understand  the  importance  of  educating  their 
children,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  business.  The  remoter  sections 
of  the  State,  those  farthest  removed  from  lines  of  travel,  are  still  living 
with  darkened  eyes  and  do  not  appreciate  the  necessity  of  educating 
their  children,  but  they  have  been  waking  up  for  the  la«t  few  years. 

Q.  You  would  naturally  exi)ect  from  the  difference  between  the  two 
races  that  the  white  people  would  rally  first,  and  come  first  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  new  condition  of  things? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think 
they  are  doing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  colored  men  to  ac- 
quire property? — A.  Very  little  indeed ;  only  in  isolated  cases.  I  have 
a  few  men  who  have  been  working  with  me  since  the  war  almost  con- 
tinuously, who  have  acquired  homes  and  have  paid  for  them,  and  are 
doing  pretty  well,  but  they  are  men  who  were  slaves. 
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Q.  Those  are  men  that  were  slaves,  and  that  had  the  habit  of  work- 
ing ahready  formed  when  they  were  set  free  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  younger  men  ? — A.  I  don't  recall  one  of  the 
yoonger  men  who  has  acciimalated  anything  since  the  war.  Those  who 
have  accumulated  are  the  older  ones,  men  who  were,  perhaps,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  the  war  closed.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
only  reliable  class  of  lalK)rers  that  we  have  among  the  colored  po])ii- 
lation. 

IDLENESS. 

Q.  The  young  colored  man  is  the  serious  difficulty  here,  it  seems  I — 
A,  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  the  serious  difficulty  now  with  us. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  ? — A.  He  works  a  little,  and  the  balance  of  the 
time  he  8i>ends  in  playing  base-ball,  and  in  amusements  generally  about 
the  towns. 

Q.  His  vice  is  simply  idleness  t — A.  Simply  idleness. 

Q.  Does  he  tend  in  any  degree  to  drunkenness! — A.  Well,  you  know 
that  the  love  of  whisky  is  a  prevailing  thing  in  the  race,  and  the  young 
ones  will,  of  course,  learn  to  love  it  as  well  as  the  old  ones  ,•  but  the  most 
marked  disposition  of  these  young  men  is  to  amusement  and  idleness. 

Q.  Is  this  young  colored  man  willing  to  take  hold  again  and  work 
when  his  money  is  gone? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  will  work  on  short  jobs 3  he 
does  not  want  a  long  job,  though. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  young  colored  men  of,  say,  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  thirty,  save  anything  in  the  course  of  a  year? — A.  Not  2  per 
cent,  of  them,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Of  course  they  are  not  able  to  get  credit,  so  they  cannot  come  out 
much  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  f — A.  Oh,  no ;  they  do  not  come 
out  in  debt.  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  bring  the  thing  practically 
home  to  your  minds :  Incidentally,  as  you  walk  along  the  streets,  call 
up  any  of  these  negro  boys  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  or 
over,  and  ask  him  how  much  money  he  has  saved,  and  how  much  he 
has  got. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  tried  that  already. 

The  Witness.  Well,  you  did  not  find  that  he  had  much  money. 

The  Chairman.  No  5  there  are  not  many  capitalists  among  them. 
Have  you  any  laws  directed  against  vagrancy! — A.  We  have  vagrant 
laws,  butyoucannottreatthese  young  men  as  vagrants;  you  cannotmake 
a  law  operative  on  that  class,  because  these  idle  fellows  may  work  a  day 
or  two  in  the  week,  perhaps.  For  instance,  our  pay-rolls  show,  gener- 
jJly,  that  we  employ  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  more  men  among  the  ne- 
gro population  than  we  work  ;  we  pick  them  up  for  a  day  or  two,  and, 
as  they  drop  out,  we  fill  their  places  with  others.  I  run  a  cotton  press 
at  Gadsden,  besides  my  mill,  and  in  our  town  we  have  probably  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty  who  lay 
around  about  the  streets,  and  when  we  want  to  run  the  press  all  wo 
have  to  do  is  to  blow  the  whistle  and  we  will  soon  have  a  crew. 
We  give  them  16  cents  an  hour  at  the  press,  and  no  matter  how  many 
of  them  may  drop  out  there  are  always  plenty  of  others  to  take  their 
places.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  job  they  prefer;  something  that  does  not 
last  long 

Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  them  to  live  generally  ? — A.  It  does  not 
cost  much.  Most  of  those  young  ones  live  on  rations  furnished  by  their 
parents,  who  have  permanent  employment,  the  mothers  doing  washing, 
and  the  fathers,  perhaps,  employed  at  the  mills.  The  old  ones  work  and 
supply  the  familyi  and  when  these  young  fellows  go  home  they  always 
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find  plenty  of  rations.  Occasionally  one  of  them  will  have  a  dollar  or 
a  dollar  and  a  half  to  put  into  the  family  pot,  but  that  is  all  the  troable 
he  gives  himself  about  making  a  living. 

Q.  Do  those  older  ones,  the  parents  who  hadleamedtowork  before  the 
war,  fail  to  understand  that  their  children  must  work  also,  of  do  they 
try  to  train  them  in  industrious  habits  ? — A.  They  really  seem  to  feel 
that  if  they  can  keep  them  from  working  they  are  doing  them  a  very 
great  favor. 

Q.  Then  they  too  have  the  idea  that  freedom  means  idleness  t — A. 
Yes,  sir  5  They  don't  want  their  boys  to  work  as  they  have  worked. 
That  is  their  prevailing  idea  pretty  generally. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  education  that  the  younger  ones  receive  in 
reading  and  writing  excites  a  still  stronger  feeling  on  their  part  that 
they  are  not  designed  for  common  manual  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  their 
idea  is  that  the  object  of  the  education  they  receive  is  to  enable  them 
to  make  a  living  without  work,  without  labor. 

Q.  I  think  yoa  mentioned  to  me,  in  conversation,  an  incident  which 
illastrates  that  view  ;  do  you  remember  it? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  down 
at  Marion,  and  the  president  of  the  college  there  was  settling  with  an 
old  colored  man  for  some  hay  that  he  had  bought,  and  while  the  presi- 
dent was  back  getting  change^  I  had  a  little  conversation  with  the  old 
man.  I  told  him  that  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  that  section  of  the 
State  in  such  dilapidation,  and  1  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  people.  "Well,"  says  he,  "I'll  tell  you,  boss;  these  young 
niggers  won't  work."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  is  to  become  of  the  coun- 
try when  you  old-time  fellows  are  all  dead  ?"  "I  tell  you,  boss,"  said 
he,  "it  looks  mighty  bad."  I  then  asked  him,  "What  is  the  reMlm 
they  won't  work!"  "Well,"  said  he,  "  I'll  tell  you ;  my  boy,  Jim,  W^ift 
to  school,  and  when  he  comes  home  and  gets  into  these  plow-handMi, 
to  help  nie  to  do  the  plowing,  he  says.  '  Look-a-here,  dad,  you  didn't  sMd 
me  to  school  to  learn  how  to  plow.' "  Now,  that  is  an  illustration  of  the 
general  idea  and  the  general  feeling  among  them,  and  this  old  man 
thought  that  after  the  old-time  niggers  were  all  dead,  the  result  would 
be  that  the  young  ones  would  "  get  an  education,  and  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary." 

Q.  You  say  that  those  among  the  colored  men  who  have  acquired 
real  estate  are  the  old-timers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  none  of  the  younger 
ones  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  have  acquired  adoUar's  worth. 

• 

WAGES  OF  HOUSE  SERVANTS. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  young  negro  women  ? — A.  They  are  not  doing 
much.  They  are  trying  to  live  without  labor.  It  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  get  house  servants  at  any  price. 

Q.  What  wages  do  house  servants  receive  in  your  part  of  the  coun- 
try ? — A.  From  $5  to  $6  a  month,  and,  of  course,  board  and  a  house  to 
stay  in. 

Q.  Are  your  house  servants  there  mostly  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
are  nearly  all  colored.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  see  a  white  servant. 
My  wife  says  she  would  not  have  felt  so  bad  about  the  results  of  the 
war  if  it  had  only  left  her  her  negro  house  servants. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  young  white  men  and  the  young  white  women 
in  that  part  of  the  country? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  young  white  men  that 
have  grown  up  since  the  war  have  turned  out  to  be  very  energetic,  push- 
ing men,  as  a  general  thing.  The  war,  of  course,  wrought  great  changes. 
I  told  you  in  conversation  about  a  house  at  Greensboro'  that  cost  $I00,000| 
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and  that  was  recently  sold  for  $2,500,  on  account  of  the  waste  and  di- 
lapidation into  which  it  had  fallen.  Kow,  a  son  of  the  man  who  lived 
in  that  house  I  saw  not  long  ago  drive  into  Marion  on  a  load  of  hay. 

Q.  He  showed  his  good  sense. — A.  Certainly.  I  may  mention  another 
incident.  A  gentleman  v^ho  lived  at  Greensboro',  and  who  osed  to  be 
very  wealthy  and  to  own  hundreds  of  slaves,  has  a  son  who  is  a  con- 
doctor  on  the  railroad  from  Selma  to  Akron,  and  the  son  told  me  that 
Ms  income,  $90  dollars  a  month,  was  more  than  his  father's  entire  income 
from  his  plantation. 

Q.  You  appear  to  be  right  at  the  mercy  of  your  labor  down  there  t — 
A.  We  are,  sir. 

THE  LABOB  PBOBLEM. 

Q.  The  successful  conduct  of  business  enterprises  depends  upon  the 
working  i)eople,  and  they  are  practically  independent  of  you? — A.  They 
are.  If  we  could  get  good  reliable  labor  to  immigrate  into  our  country 
we  might  develop  very  rapidly. 

Q.  What  occurs  to  you  that  might  be  done  to  bring  about  that 
change  f — ^A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  spur  of  necessity — actual  hunger— could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  your  laboring  people,  that  would  educate  them 
to  some  sense  of  the  value  of  their  time  and  their  opportunities. — A. 
The  trouble  about  that  is  that  if  a  man  goes  into  a  mine  as  a  miner  he 
will  get  50  cents  a  ton  for  mining  ore,  and  will  make  from  $1.50  to  $2.50 
a  day,  according  to  his  skill,  and  that  money  which  he  earns  in  one  day 
will  iee<l  thi^ee  or  four  indolent  sons  and  daughters  at  home,  and  you 
cauDot  bring  white  men  down  here  to  compete  with  that  labor.  The 
white  man  feels  degraded  in  attempting  to  do  so.  A  native  Southerner 
would  not  feel  half  the  sense  of  degradation  in  competing,  with  the 
colored  man  that  would  be  felt  by  a  man  brought  from  a  distance. 
Consequently  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  an  immigrant  popu- 
lation into  our  country  with  this  colored  population  already  in  the  coun- 
try.   It  is  the  darkest  phase  of  our  condition  here. 

Q.  You  have  got  to  develop  a  sense  of  increased  wants  among  these 
people? — A.  Yes,  sir.  What  few  wants  that  they  have  now  are  very 
easUy  supplied. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  if  you  could  create  in  them  an  ambition  to  satisfy  the 
wants  that  are  incideut  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  they  would 
have  to  go  to  work,  would  they  nott — ^A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  arousing  their  pride  or  their  cupidity? — A.  I 
do  not  «ee  how  you  are  going  to  do  it.  That  is  a  problem  that  per- 
haps you  gentlemen  at  Washington  may  work  out  some  day. 

TECHNICAI.  EDUCATION. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Would  education  furnish  no  remedy  for  these  evils? — A.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  education  certainly  would  not. 

Q.  How  would  it  do  if  instruction  in  different  forms  of  industry  were 
associated  with  our  public  schools,  and  if  the  pupils  were  taught  man- 
ual labor  in  the  arts  in  connection  with  book-learning? — A.  I  believe 
that  has  be^n  a  success  elsewhere,  and  it  might  be  a  success  with  these 
people.  It  would  be  an  experiment  here,  though,  and  I  don't  know  how 
it  would  result. 

Q.  Do  yoo  know  of  any  instance  where  any  young  men  or  women  are 
teaming  any  of  the  industrial  arts? — A.  Oh,  yes.  I  know  of  plenty 
tbat  are  leaniing  the  industrial  arts,  and  are  doing  very  welL 
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Q.  To  what  class  do  those  people  belong? — A.  To  the  better  class  of 
white  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  colored  people  that  are  going  into 
sach  industries? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  single  instance  of  any  young  colored  person  enter- 
ing into  any  of  those  industrial  pursuits? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  one. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  that  are  learning  the  common  trades, 
and  becoming  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  so  on? — A.  Yes^  I  know  of 
quite  a  number  that  are  working  at  the  carpenter's  trade. 

Q.  Do  they  manifest  any  considerable  degree  of  mechanical  inge- 
nuity ?— A.  Up  to  a  certain  point  they  do.  They  can  do  rough  work, 
build  rough  shanties,  and  do  all  such  work,  but  they  do  not  make 
skilled  workmen.    There  is  too  much  thought  and  labor  required. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  in  the  public  schools  the  class  of  studies  to 
which  their  minds  tend? — A.  Anything  that  can  be  memorized  they 
learn  very  readily,  but  when  you  come  to  mathematics  or  to  anything 
that  requires  thought  they  are  not  there,  I  mean  as  a  race.  There  may 
be  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  old  times  you  could  put  a  black  foreman 
in  your  cotton  field  to  weigh  your  cotton,  and  he  would  tell  you  how 
much  Jim  and  Tom  and  Dick  and  all  of  the  hands  had  done  without 
ever  putting  it  on  paper. 

Q.  Men  who  are  uneducated  are  often  able  to  accomplish  feats  of  that 
kind? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  depend  upon  memory  instead  of  upon  writ- 
ing. 

THE  TEACHERS  OF  ALABAMA. 

Q.  Who  are  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  as  a  rule  ?  Are  they  white 
or  colored  ? — A.  There  are  some  white  and  some  colored. 

Q.  From  what  class  of  white  people  do  the  white  teachers  come  ? — A. 
From  the  higher  class  generally ;  those  who  were  accustomed  to  wealth 
before  the  war,  and  who  have  gone  to  teaching  since  the  war. 

Q.  That  must  give  you  the  best  possible  stock  of  instructors  in  the 
South  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  very  best. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  often  thought  that  when  you  got  your  com- 
mon-school system  going  you  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  very 
best  of  teachers,  taking  them  from  that  class  of  your  people. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  condition  in  which  our  country  is  now.^ 
The  very  best  people  are  teachers.  The  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  we  have  is  teaching  in  our  public  and  private  schools. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  so,  the  condition  of  things  which  you 
have  described  must  be  only  temporary,  because  that  class  of  instruct- 
ors will  bring  about  a  change  for  the  better  after  awhile. 

The  Witness.  It  is  my  observation  everywhere  that  that  class  of 
people  are  teaching  in  our  schools. 

The  Chairman.  That  same  class  of  teachers  are  instructing  the  in- 
ferior class  of  whites,  then  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  change  will  certainly  come  before  long. 

The  Witness.  I  hope  so;  but  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  here  long  enough 
to  see  it. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  thelength  of  time  in  each  year  that  your  public 
schools  are  kept  open  and  about  the  attendance.  When  you  say  that 
above  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  attend  school,  do  you  include  the  pri- 
vate schools  also  ? — ^A,  Ko,  sir ;  only  the  public  schools. 
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Q.  But  there  are  private  schools  t — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  children  attend  those  private  schools  f — A. 
Not  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent.  Our  public  school  funds  are  generally 
supplemented  by  a  payment  to  the  teachers  in  addition  to  the  public 
fund,  so  that  they  continue  open  for  longer  than  three  months. 

Q.  For  four  or  "five  months? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  six  months. 

Q.  With  the  same  teachers  t — ^A.  With  the  same  teachers.  The  pub- 
lic fund  is  supplemented  by  payments  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 

Q.  What  compensation  do  your  lady  teachers  get,  generally? — A.  From 
$300  to  $500  a  year,  according  to  the  circumstances.  They  get  from  $25 
to  $40  a  month,  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  What  do  the  male  teachers  get? — A.  From  $40  to  $60  a  month. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  males  ! — A.  Fully  half,  if  not 
more. 

Q.  Are  there  male  teachers  of  both  colors! — A.  Yes;  there  are  male 
and  female  teachers  of  both  colors. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  female  teachers  are  white, 
do  you  think  t — A.  In  our  part  of  the  country,  about  one-fifth  colored 
and  fouj:-fiftbs  whit'C. 

Q.  And  those  four-fifths  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  origin  that  you  speak 
oft — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  of  the  better  class. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  th5  male  teachers  are  white,  and  what  proportion 
colored  f — A.  About  the  same.  The  colored  schools  in  our  country  are 
all  taught  by  colored  teachers. 

Q.  Then  the  colored  schools  are  not  as  numerous  as  the  white  schools 
there? — A.  -N'o,  sir;  there  are  not  so  many  colored  people  as  there  are 
white.  Ours  is  a  white  section  of  the  State.  In  our  five  counties,  there 
is  Just  about  one- fifth  of  the  population  colored. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  where  the  colored  population  is  much  larger,  some 
of  the  teachers  are  white;  or,  is  it  the  rule,  to  have  colored  teachers  in 
all  the  colored  schools? — A.  They  have  colored  teachers  in  all  the  col- 
ored schools.  We  have  a  normal  school  which  grinds  out  colored  teach- 
ers in  large  numbers. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  men  you  employ  in  your  mills  to  do  the 
heavy  work,  are  colored? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  your  experts  are  white? — A.  Yea,  sir;  they  are  Northern  men 
from  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Q.  Cannot  you  educate  the  white  labor  of  your  own  section  to  do  that 
work! — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  trouble  about  that.  We  have  other 
mills  at  Gadsden  where  we  employ  native  whites. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  that  they  have  more  ambition  to  do  that  kind  of  work, 
than  to  work  at  common  labor? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  quite  a  number 
of  native  whites  employed  at  the  other  mills.  I  got  into  the  way  of  em- 
ploying Northern  men,  from  the  fact  that  I  bought  out  a  Northern  com- 
l)auy,  and  I  have  kept  the  men  ever  since. 

Q.  Then  your  employment  of  Northern  men  as  experts  does  not  re- 
sult from  a  lack  of  competent  Southern  white  men ? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  but 
those  men  that  I  have  are  good  men:  I  have  had  them  with  me  a  good 
while,  and  I  keep  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  these  Southern  white  men,  natives  as  you 
call  them,  have  a  natural  capa<jity  to  excel  in  what  we  call  skilled  labor, 
as  well  as  Northern  workmen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  wherever  they  apply  them- 
selves. 

Q.  The  climate  and  the  blood  would  seem  to  me  to  give  them  all  the 
natural  advantages  that  Northern  men  have  ?— A.  Yes. 

(^.  Then  their  present  condition  must  be  an  exceptional  one^  out  o( 
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which  they  will  grow  in  a  generation  or  two  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
they  will  grow  out  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  suppose  this  state  of  mind  in  which  they  now  are  (for 
it  is  evidently  a  state  of  mind  more  than  anything  else)  is  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  before  the  war  the  colored  men  did  most  of  the  hard  work, 
so  that  the  white  population  came  to  identify  work  with  a  state  of  servi- 
tude?— A.  I, can't  say  that  it  does.  Our  section  of  the  country,  before 
the  war,  had  very  few  negroes,  and  yet  the  state  of  things  was  about 
the  same  as  it  is  now  among  the  whites.  It  is  the  effect  of  climate,  I 
think,  to  some  extent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  can  make  a  living  very 
easily,  and  are  not  compelled  to  exert  themselves  in  order  to  subsist. 

Q.  Then  the  only  way  to  induce  them  to  work  is  to  increase  their 
wauts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  increase  their  wants.  Wherever  they  come  in 
contaot  with  the  world,  along  the  railroads  or  in  the  cities,  there  you 
find  that  they  soon  wake  up. 

Q.  Then  these  railroads  that  are  building  and  these  new  industries 
that  are  being  introduced  here  are  great  educators  of  the  people? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  are  great  educators  and  civilizers.  I  was  speaking  to  my 
wife  the  other  night  about  a  family  that  we  have  in  our  town,  the  sons 
of  poor  parents,  who  have  had  no  educational  opportunities  beyond  go- 
ing to  a  little  country  scliool,  atid  yet  they  have  all  made  good  business 
men  and  good  active  citizens,  and  we  wer»  talking  about  that  case  as 
illustrating  what  could  be  done  by  our  |5feople  if  they  would  only  go  to 
work  and  do  it.  Those  five  sons  have  all  made  excellent  business  men, 
although,  as  I  have  said,  they  were  raised  in  the  country  with  no  ad- 
vantages, and  never  came  in  contact  with  the  world  until  they  had 
reached  manhood  and  set  up  for  themselves. 

Q.  The  resolution  which  brings  us  here  directs  us  to  inquire  and  re- 
port what  legislation  should  be  adopted  to  ])rouiote  harmonious  relations 
between  capitalists  and  laborers  and  the  interests  of  both,  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  United 
States.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  suggestions  of  practical  measures 
that  you  think  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  by  the  legislative 
power,  either  State  or  national  f 

MORE  STRICT  ENFORCEMENT  OF  CONTRACTS  NEEDED. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  an  idea  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  get  us  out  of 
this  trouble  during  the  present  generation,  and  that  is,  to  have  a  law  to 
enforce  strictly  the  obligation  of  contracts;  so  that  if  I  agree  to  work 
for  you  a  certain  number  of  days  or  months,  and  you  agree  to  pay  me 
$15  a  month,  I  shal^  be  compelled  to  do  the  labor  and  you  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  me,  and  if  I  don't  keep  my  agreement  let  me  be  punished 
by  law  for  not  doing  it.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  some  means 
adopted  by  which  when  you  have  procured  \  our  teams,  bought  your 
supplies,  and  put  your  seed  in  the  ground,  and  are  depending  upon  me 
to  make  the  crop,  I  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  ijetupand  go  off  and  leave 
you  ;  it  must  be  made  a  punishable  offense  for  me  to  treat  you  in  that 
way.  That  is  the  only  remedy  that  I  can  think  of.  As  long  as  a  man 
who  agrees  to  work  for  another  can  at  any  moment  violate  his  contract 
and  take  his  wallet  on  his  shoulder  and  go  off' there  is  no  possibility  of 
any  great  improvement.  I  have  known  a  number  of  instances  w^here 
men  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  procuring  teams  and  supplies,  and  pre- 
I)aring  the  land  well  for  a  crop,  and  then  their  laborers  would  go  off 
and  leave  them  and  the  whole  thing  would  be  a  loss.  Now,  as  long  as 
the  negroes  or  the  white  men  of  this  country  can  do  that,  can  with  im- 
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panity  violate  their  contracts,  there  will  be  no  security  and  no  encour- 
agement for  capital  here,  and  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  great  degree 
of  prosperity.  There  mast  be  a  law  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. Without  that  you  cannot  pull  us  out  of  this  slough  short  of  a 
coaple  of  generations. 

Q.  What  kind  of  law  could  you  devise  that  would  not  be  assailed  as 
a  means  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  employing  classes  ?  Would 
not  any  attempt  to  enact  such  a  law  as  you  suggest  be  met  by  an  out- 
cry that  it  was  simply  another  means  of  robbing  these  poor  people,  the 
laboring  men  ? — A.  I  would  have  the  law  apply  to  both  classes  alike, 
and  with  equal  force.  If  I  agree  to  work  for  you,  and  you  agree  to  pay 
me,  I  would  have  the  law  bind  and  compel  us  both  to  carry  out  our  con- 
tracts. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  public  sentiment  would  enforce  such  a  law  as 
well  against  one  side  as  against  the  other? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  bit  as 
well  in  our  part  of  the  country.  Any  man  that  attempts  to  defi^ud  his 
laborers  in  our  part  of  the  country  is  despised  by  the  whole  community, 
and  the  courts  would  hold  him  to  as  strict  a  responsibility"^  as  they  wonld 
hold  a  man  who  failed  to  perform  labor  that  he  had  agreed  to  perform, 
ill  fact  they  would  be  inclined  to  deal  more  strictly  with  him.  As  the 
country  is  situated  now,  unless  we  can  have  some  greater  degree  of 
permanency  in  our  labor,  no  man  is  likely  to  iuvest  money  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  For  instAce,  if  you  should  come  down  into  this 
country  with  the  purpose  of  going  into  farming  or  planting,  you  might 
think  you  saw  a  very  favorable  opportunity,  but  when  you  looked  around 
and  saw  that  Mr.  Jones's  hands,  and  Mr.  Smith's  hands,  aud  everybody 
else's  hands  had  left  him  last  month,  just  when  he  needed  their  services 
most,  you  would  no  longer  be  inclined  to  invest  your  money  here.  But 
if  you  knewpn  the  other  hand  that  you  could  employ  Tom  and  Dick  and 
Jack,  and  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  carry  out  their  contracts,  or 
else  to  indemnify  you  in  some  way,  then  you  would  be  willing  to  invest. 
The  great  secret  of  our  industrial  trouble  here  is  the  uncertainty  of  labor 
and  the  fact  that  when  your  laborers  desert  you  have  no  remedy.  It 
may  be  said  that  you  can  sue  them,  but  what  is  the  use  of  suing  a  man 
who  has  got  nothing  but  his  clothes  and  a  wife  and  five  or  six  children! 
What  we  want  is  a  law  that  will  provide  some  proper  means  of  com- 
])elling  a  man  who  undertakes  to  work  for  you  or  for  me  or  for  Senator 
Pugh,  to  do  the  work,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  compels  us  to  pay  him 
for  his  labor. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  such  a  law  as  you  desire,  do  you  think  those 
people  would  then  be  willing  to  enter  into  contracts  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  could  decline  to  employ  them,  of  course,  unless  they  agreed 
to  contract  for  a  certain  time  f — A.  Certainly  5  nobody  would  employ 
tliem  otherwise. 

Q.  Well,  1  can  see  that  such  a  law  might  be  clamored  against,  but  I 
can  see  also  that  it  would  be  a  very  important  educator  of  these  people. 
Is  there  anything  else  that  has  occurred  to  yon  ? — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the 
only  remedy  that  has  occurred  to  me. 

Q.  Might  not  the  effect  of  such  a  law  be  to  drive  your  working  people 
to  other  States,  where  such  laws  did  not  exist? — A.  Oh,  no;  1  do  not 
think  it  would  have  that  effect.  I  think  the  majority  of  them  are  of  this 
character,  that  when  they  make  their  contracts  they  think  they  are  going 
to  stay  and  carry  them  oat,  but  some  little  trivial  matter  turns  up,  or 
some  little  additional  inducement  is  offered  to  them  outside,  and  they  just 
take  a  sudden  notion,  and  pull  up  stakes  and  go.  You  have  your  farm, 
and  your  supplies,  and  your  calculations  made,  and  your  labor  engaged, 
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and  think  you  are  going  to  get  along  all  right,  but  suddenly  some  man 
comes  and  says  to  your  laborers,  "  I  want  so  many  men  to  build  a  rail- 
road ;  I  will  pay  $1.60  a  day,  and  pay  the  money  every  Saturday  night;  '^ 
and  your  laborer  says,  "  Well,  $15  a  month  is  a  mighty  poor  show  for 
me,"  and  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  leave  you,  and  says  to  his  wife, "  Sally, 
I  am  going  off  to  work  on  the  railroad,"  and  off  he  goes,  leaving  his  wife 
and  family  behind  him,  and  you  have  probably  got  either  to  feed  them 
or  else  see  them  starve,  while  at  the  same  time  you  are  left  perfectly 
helpless  in  your  farming  operations. 

Q.  When  the  man  goes  off  does  he  not  send  his  money  to  his  family  t — 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  he  will  send  them  some  after  a  time,  but  in  the  mean  time, 
they  will  probably  starve  unless  you  keep  them  from  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  even  with  such  a  law  as  you  suggest,  labor 
would  be  apt  to  go  where  it  would  get  the  best  pay  ? — A.  Certainly ; 
and  of  course  I  would  not  find  fault  with  any  man,  white  or  colored,  for 
doing  that  at  the  start,*  but  after  a  man  has  agreed  to  work  for  you  on 
your  farm,  and  you  have  expended  your  money  on  the  faith  of  that 
agreement,  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  compel  him  to  keep  it,  and 
not  to  desert  you  when  you  need  him  most. 


t 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  12, 1883. 

Robert  M.  Patton  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH :  # 

Question.  You  reside  in  this  State  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  reside  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  little  citj^  of  Floj^ence,  on  the 
Tennessee  River. 

Q.  You  have  been  governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
was  governor  of  this  State  to  reconstruct  it,  immediately  after  the  war, 
after  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston.  I  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution,  and  as  soon  as  that  work  had  been 
done  I  had  the  honor  to  be  called  to  act  as  the  first  governor  under  the 
new  constitution. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  citizen  of  Alabama  ? — A.  Seventy-two 
years.  I  was  quite  a  child  when  my  parents  came  here  from  Virginia. 
I  was  born  in  Virginia ;  but  my  parents  moved  to  the  Territory  of  Ala- 
bama when  I  was  only  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  resolution  under  which  we  are  making  this  in- 
quiry. Please  state  now,  in  your  own  way,  any  facts  or  ideas  that  you 
may  have  in  your  mind  relating  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  our  resolu- 
tion, the  condition  and  relations  of  labor  and  capital  here,  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  opportunities  and  inducements 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  labor  and  capital,  and  so  on,  covering 
as  fully  as  you  can  that  large  field  which  I  know  you  have  studied  and 
explored. — A.  My  knowledge  of  the  State  relates  principally  to  its 
agricultural  interests,  although  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  fac- 
tories and  railroads.  I  have  been  a  planter  myself  for  sixty  years,  I 
may  say,  and  in  the  course  of  my  life  1  have  had  a  good  deal  of  connec- 
tion with  manufacturing  operations,  too.  I  never  was  a  miner  in  these 
mountains,  but  I  have  been  connected  with  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  mining  operations,  and  it  happened  that  I  was  the  president 
of  both  the  railroads  that  cross  each  other  at  this  point,  so  that,  inci- 
4entall^,  I  obtained  a  ^ood  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  mi^eral  respi^rceg 
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of  this  region.  T  was  president  of  the  Sonth  and  INorth  Railroad  and 
of  the  Alabaifta  and  Oiiattanooga  Railroad,  which  have  bailt  up  this 
city.  I  reconstructed  those  roads  after  the  war.  Therefore,  you  see, 
my  information  in  relation  to  the  resources  of  the  State  is  quite  varied, 
but  I  suppose  you  wish  me  to  confine  myself  more  particularly  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  agriculture,  with  which  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do. 

MINEBAL  BES0UB6eS  OF  CENTRAL  ALABAMA. 

Q.  No ;  we  wish  you  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  information  and 
your  ideas  with  regard  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  whether 
miaend,  agricultural,  or  of  any  other  charaoter. — A.  Well,  I  have  been 
personally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lime.    The  southern  stratum 
of  lime  is  a  little  north  of  this.    I  owned  the  old  Shelby  Lime  Works, 
where  Tulera  is  now,  and  1  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  employment 
of  labor  in  that  manufacture ;  we  had  a  large  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed.   I  was  the  principal  owner  of  the  works  and  of  the  land  where 
Tulera  is  located,  but  I  am  not  now  connected  with  those  works  at  all. 
Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  limestone? — A.  That  is  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  persons  not  familiar  with  it.    I  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  limestone  country  on  the  Tennessee  River.    That  is  a  fine  lime- 
stone region  ;  almost  the  entire  river  is  bordered  with  limestone  blufts. 
The  limestone  here  is  more  like  marble.    It  is  the  southern  stratum  of 
lime  crossing  Alabama.    There  is  no  lime  south  of  Shelby  and  Bibb 
counties.    When  you  get  down  into  the  black  country,  and  then  iuto 
South  Alabama,  you  do  not  find  it^  but  this  mountainous  region  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  making  of  iron.    You  all  know,  of  course,  that 
three  elements  are  necessary  to  the  making  of  iron,  hematite  iron  ore, 
coal,  or  other  fuel,  and  limestone.    All  three  of  these  elements  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.    Now,  all  these  three  elements  are  found  in  great 
abundance  and  of  excellent  quality  in  the  mountain  region  of  xllabama. 
It  80  happens  that  I  surveyed  and  reconnoitered  this  region  a  good  deal 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  these  railroads,  so  that  I  can  tellyou 
something  about  the  natural  resources  of  that  character  that  are  de- 
posited round  about  us  here.    The  Shade  Mountain,  which  you  can  see 
from  this  place,  is  a  bed  of  coal.    The  Red  Iron  Mountain,  wliich  is  right 
close  to  us  here,  running  pretty  much  northeast  and  southwest  for  40  or 
50  miles,  is  a  mass  of  iron,  red  hematite  iron.    The  Shade  Mountain, 
which  is  coal,  and  this  Red  Iron  Mountain  run  about  parallel  for  a  long 
distance.    When  you  get  down  in  Shelby  County,  where  the  Shelby  Iron 
Works  are  (a  property  which  is  owned  by  Northern  capitalists  and  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  establishments  about  here),  the  iron  ore  is 
brown  hematite.    The  red  ore  here  is  properly  named ;  it  is  red.    The 
l)eculiarity  of  this  locality  is  that  the  valley  l)etween  these  two  ranges 
of  mountains  is  a  beautiful  limestoue  country,  and  the  limestone  runs 
])arallel  almost  all  the  way  along  the  Red  Iron  Mountain,  between  that 
and  Shade's  Mountain.    Shade's  Mountain,  as  I  have  said,  is  full  of 
coal,  and  the  Red  Iron  Mountain  is  full  of  iron,  and  the  proximity  of 
these  two  elements,  with  the  limestone  between  them  and  a  nice  run- 
ning stream  in  the  valley,  makes  this  perhaps  the  most  desirable  iron 
manufacturing  region  in  the  world.    I  am  quite  familiar  with  these  lo- 
calities personally,  although  I  do  not  live  here. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  of  iron  is  there  in  tpe  ore  that  is  found  here  ? — A. 
It  varies.  At  the  Shelby  Iron  Works  the  ore  is  brown  hematite,  and  the 
proportion  of  pure  metal  is  very  large.  As  to  this  Red  Iron  Mountain, 
they  used  to  SJiy  that  you  could  work  the  ore  Nvithout  running  it  through 
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the  furnace ;  they  said  they  used  to  make  horse-shoes  of  the  iron  that 
was  taken  out  of  the  hill  here,  the  ore  was  so  pure.  I  do  not  believe 
that  statement,  of  course;  it  was  an  exaggeration,  but  the  proportion 
of  metal  in  the  ore  is  very  large.  The  exact  proportion  I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  say,  because  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  far  apart  are  these  two  mountains,  the  one  containing  iron 
and  the  other  coal? — ^A.  From  the  top  of  Red  Mountains  to  the  top  of 
Shade's  Mountain  cannot  be  more  than  5  or  6  miles,  and  sometimes 
they  come  down  abruptly,  and  sometimes  gradually,  to  the  valley. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  The  bases  of  the  two  mountains  almost  come  together  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  The  Oxmoor  Iron  Works  are  between  these  mountains.  Those 
works  were  called  by  a  different  name  formerly,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  Confederates  made  most  of  their  cannon  for  the  war. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  is  the  valley  t — A .  I  should  say  that  it  is  about  40  miles 
long.  I  do  not  state  that  from  direct  personal  knowledge  or  measure- 
ment, but  the  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  the  length  of  the  Bed 
Iron  Mountain  containing  this  ore,  and  the  length  of  Shade's  Moun- 
tain containing  the  coal,  is  nearly  40  fniies. 

Q.  Does  this  limestone,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  extend  the  whole 
of  that  distance  ? — A.  Almost  the  whole  distance,  as  I  understand.  I 
have  not  been  along  that  valley  the  whole  way,  but  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  supply  of  limestone  is  fully  equal  in  extent  to  the  sup- 
ply of  ore  and  coal  in  the  mountains,  fully  equal  in  capacity  for  the 
making  of  iron.  However,  you  will  doubtless  have  gentlemen  before 
you,  who  are  personally  more  familiar  with  those  details  than  I  am.  I 
merely  give  you  the  best  information  I  have. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  MINERAL  LANDS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  ownership  of  this  valley  and 
these  mountains  ?  Are  they  owned  by  private  individuals,  or  are  tJiey 
still  public  i)roperty  ?-*A.  A  large  amount  of  these  mineral  lands  were 
bought  originally  by  parties  who  did  not  have  much  money,  and  more 
recently  they  have  gone  a  good  deal  into  the  hands  of  Northern  gentle- 
men, capitalists,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  still  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  Alabama.  I  think  that  the  Government  also  owns  a  good  deal 
of  those  lands. 

Q.  Then  the  ownership  of  them  is  not  monopolized  I — A.  Oh,  no. 
There  are  some  establishments  here  that  own  a  good  deal  of  these  min- 
eral lands.  It  is  a  big  speculation,  which  runs  into  a  good  deal  of 
money.  The  lauds  have  been  sold  very  low.  The  Government  was  the 
owner  of  the  alternate  sections  of  laud  along  these  lines  of  railroad  that 
run  through  here.  I  think  the  Government  granted  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies, as  an  encouragement  to  build  the  roads,  the  alternate  sections 
of  land  for  15  miles  on  each  side.  There  were  several  acts  of  Congress 
away  back  many  years  ngo,  to  encourage  the  building  of  roads  in  that 
manner,  all  granting  alternate  sections  of  land. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  That  Government  land  is  offered  for  sale  now,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.    In  many  cases  these  lands  belong  to  people  who  entered  them 
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originally,  and  there  is  a  lar^e  amount  of  this  land  in  the  possession  of 
pre-emption  men,  bnt  that  is  bought  up  by  speculators,  and  the  know- 
ing and  a<}tive  people  of  the  locality  here  who  bought  those  lands  bave 
transferred  a  good*  deal  of  them  to  Northern  capitalists.    When  I  was 
at  the  capital  as  governor  I  met  an  iron-monger  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, an  old  gentleman,  named  Thomas,  who  lives  on  the  Lehigh. 
He  came  down  here  and  reconnoitered  this  country,  and  be  came  to  the 
capital,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him  there,  because  we  were  at  that 
time  looking  out  for  experienced  manufacturers  of  iron.   He  came  down 
there  one  Sunday  evening,  with  a  gentleman  named  Wiiliams.    This 
Mr.  Thomas  is  a  very  wealthy  and  successful  iron-monger,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, and  I  visited  him  afterward,  and  1  never  saw  niore  evidence 
of  prosperity  anywhere  than  at  his  place.     Well,  as  I  have  said,  this 
old  gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas,  came^own  to  Montgomery,  and  I  invited  him 
into  the  executive  chamber.     He  told  me  he  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  and 
Baid  he,  "  Governor,  I  have  been  up  into  the  mountains  above  here,  and 
Mr.  Williams  and  myself  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  ores ; 
we  have  not  examined  them  to  the  extent  that  would  satisfy  us  fully, 
but  we  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  there  never  was  such  a  country 
in  the  world  if  that  coal  there  can  be  put  in  shape  to  manufacture  that 
iron."    Said  he,  "  I  am  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  1  have  made  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  iron  fields, 
but  there  never  was  such  a  country  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  as  this 
if  that  coal  will  work  that  iron  ore.''    Since  that  time  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  that  coal  will  work 
that  iron  ore.    I  just  mention  this  incident  to  show  you  the  abundance 
here  of  the  natural  elements  required  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.    It 
was  the  opinion  of  that  experienced  Pennsylvania  iron-monger  that 
there  never  was  such  a  country  in  the  world  for  iron  manufacture  as 
this  region  of  central  Alabama. 

COAL. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  information  in  regard  to  the  Warrior  coal-fields, 
or  the  Gahawba  coalfields,  please  give  it  to  us. — A.  I  know  something 
about  them.  In  early  times  I  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from 
Tuscaloosa,  which  is  on  the  Warrior  River.  All  my  life  I  have  been  in 
favor  of  developing  these  hidden  resources  of  our  State,  and  therefore 
1  have  given  much  attention  to  them,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  bed  of 
that  river  is  a  mass  of  solid  coal. 

Q.  For  what  distance  f — A.  That  I  don't  know  exactly.  It  extends 
away  up  toward  Northern  Alabama.  Going  from  here  to  Decatur  we 
cross  the  Warrior.  That  Warrior  coal  field  is  immense,  but  in  fact  it 
would  hanlly  do  for  me  to  tell  you  what  I  understand  to  be  the  whole 
truth  about  that ;  you  would  think  it  was  exaggerating.  I  understand 
that  it  is  a  solid  bed  of  coal  from  Tuscaloosa  up  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Warrior. 

Q.  Then  the  river  runs  right  through  the  coal-field  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
coal-field  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  then  in  the  river  bed, 
as  1  have  said,  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  coal.  The  current  impres- 
sion has  been  here — well,  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  too  extravagant 
in  what  I  say  about  this ;  if  I  make  any  mistake  I  want  my  statement 
to  be  below  the  truth  rather  than  above  it.  As  to  the  Cahawba  coal- 
field I  don't  know  quite  so  much  about  that,  although  I  was  for  a  good 
while  down  at  Tulera.  Where  we  cross  the  river  there  is  a  solid  mass 
of  coal,  and  the  amount  of  coal  around  about  there  and  along  the  War- 
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rior  River  is  beyond  all  computation.  In  early  times  I  knew  more  about 
the  Warrior  than  I  do  now ;  I  have  not  been  along  it  of  late  j'ears,  but 
I  know  that  those  great  deposits  of  coal  are  there.  It  has  been  forty  odd 
years  since  I  was  along  the  Warrior  River.  I  have  been  on  the  Cahawba 
more  frequently.  We  cross  it  on  this  road.  All  through  that  country 
where  there  is  iron  there  is  also  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  copi)er  mines  in  Alabama  T — A. 
I  don't  know  so  much  about  them.  I  never  paid  much  attention  to  the 
copper  mines,  but  when  I. was  at  the  capital  I  collected  specimens  ta 
illustrate  the  natural  mineral  resources  of  this  country  to  be  sent  to  the 
Paris  Exposition.  I  sent  an  agent  over  there,  Mr.  Hiram  Haines,  a 
very  practical  man,  and  among  the  specimens  that  he  took  over  there 
were  some  specimens  of  copper  ore.  It  is  said  t^  be  quite  abundant, 
but  of  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge.  Mr.  Haines  went  over  to 
that  Paris  Exposition  in  1867  as  the  agent  of  this  State,  and  made  an 
exhibit  there  of  iron,  copper,  and  coal.  We  got  the  diploma  upon  cop- 
)>er,  and  the  diploma  upon  iron,  and  the  diploma  upon  manufactured' 
goods.  We  got  six  diplomas  and  one  silver  medal.  Tliat  was  when  I 
was  governor  of  the  State,  immediately  after  the  war.  Determined  that 
the  State  should  be  represented  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  I  sent  this 
agent,  Mr.  Haines,  over  there.  The  legislature  was  very  reluctant  to 
give  me  any  money  for  that  purpose,  because  at  that  time  we  had  to 
borrow  every  dollar  that  we  needed  to  run  the  State  government;  so, 
unaided,  I  furnished  enough  money  out  of  a  private  i)urRe  to  pay  Mr. 
Haines  $1,000,  and  he  went  over  as  my  agent.  We  got  these  diplomas 
which  I  speak  of.  We  got  a  medal  also  upon  short  staple  cotton.  I 
sent  over  four  bales  of  cotton,  one  of  short  staple,  one  of  sand  land  cot- 
ton, and  one  of  nankin  cotton,  and  one  of  black  belt  cotton.  The  result 
showed  the  excellence  of  our  Alabama  cotton  product,  for  we  took  the 
medal  against  the  cotton  of  the  world.  We  also  got  diplomas  upon 
iron  and  copper  and  coal.  We  prepared  a  descriptive  essay  or  cata- 
logue of  the  resources  of  Alabama  to  accompany  those  exhibits — a 
statement  which  I  think  would  be  read  with  interest  by  any  of  you 
gentlemen  today.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  about  120  pages  prepared  by 
Mr.  Haines,  and  it  is  the  best  document  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
the  natural  resources  of  this  State  that  I  have  ever  had  any  knowledge 
of  in  my  time. 

AGBIOULTUBAL  BESOUBGES  OF  ALABAMA. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  had  larger  experience  and  more  information  in 
relation  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  State  than  to  any  other. 
We  would  like  to  hear  your  views  on  that  subject. — A.  That  is  a  subject 
upon  which  I  have  written  more  than  once,  in  reply  to  inquiries  coming 
from  abroad,  particularly  when  I  was  at  the  capital.  Alabama  is  di- 
vided naturally  into  four  strata  or  belts :  (1)  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee 
River;  (2)  the  mountain  district;  (3)  the  black  lauds;  (4)  the  wire- 
grass  country  down  to  the  Florida  line.  In  Northern  Alabama  we  have  an 
alluvial  soil  with  a  medium  climate,  a  little  south  of  the  thirty -fifth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.  It  is  a  good  cotton  country,  with  an  abundance 
of  mineral  deposits  along  the  edges  of  the  mountains  this  way.  We  have 
large  manufacturing  resources ;  we  grow  grain  and  stock  successfully,  and 
cotton  pretty  successfully.  In  that  region  our  crops  are  mixed ;  the 
top  soil  is  alluvial,  with  a  red  clay  foundation  ;  that  is  along  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  I  think  I  am  as  familiar  with  the  lands  there  as  I  am 
with  those  in  any  part  of  the  State.    You  are  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
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Alabama  is  the  daaghter  of  G-eorgia.  Alabama  received  a  form  of 
government  and  a  constitution  from  the  Federal  GoverDment  at  Wash- 
ington in  1819 ;  we  had  the  land  sales  here  in  1818.  The  lands  sold  then  at 
fh)m  $40  to  $80  per  acre.  I  have  a  remembrance  of  those  land  sales. 
The  constitution  was  formed  in  1819.  The  reason  tbe  land  sold  so  high 
was  that  there  was  an  impression  all  along  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee 
that  there  was  almost  no  other  laud  in  the  country  that  would  grow 
cotton.  At  that  time,  in  all  this  country,  we  made  only  from  one  hun- 
dred thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  ;  that  was  not 
long  before  Whitney  invented  his  cotton-gin.  The  lauds  were  sold  by  the 
National  Government,  and  the  people  were  misled  as  to  their  value,  be- 
cause they  thought  they  were  the  only  lands  that  would  grow  cotton. 
The  cotton  crop  of  this  country  has  but  a  very  brief  history  ;  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago  we  raised  little  or  no  cotton  ;  but  our  production  has 
gradnally  increased  until  now  it  has  got  up  to  seven  million  bales. 

The  lands  were  sold  on  the  terms  of  one-quarter  of  the  purchase- 
money  down  and  the  balance  on  credit  of  one,  two,  and  three  years ; 
$5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  worth  of  land  was  sold  on  such  terms.    The 
Government  found  out  that  there  had  been  a  great  mistake  made  as  to 
the  productiveness  of  those  lands,  or,  rather,  as  to  their  being  the  only 
lands  that  would  produce  cotton,  so  it  remitted  the  first,  second,  and 
tliird  payments,  and  the  fourth  payment  was  made  the  settling  up  of 
the  land.    Very  little  of  that  land,  even  up  in  the  woods,  sold  for  less 
than  $40  an  acre,  and  much  of  it  sold  for  $80  an  acre.    At  that  time 
we  were  in  our  infancy  as  a  cotton-growing  country.    The  production 
of  cotton  continued  to  increase  from  year  to  year  until  we  grew  the  last 
year  before  the  war  over  eight  hundred  thousand  bales.    That  was  the 
report  of  the  crop  that  year. 

THE  COTTON  CROP — ITS  INCREASE. 

By  the  Chairman  :   , 

Q.  You  raised  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  crop  of  the  country,  did 
yon  not  T — A.  1  believe  we  did.  The  production  of  cotton  continued  to 
increase  gradually.  In  1818,  at  the  time  of  the  land  sales,  the  whole 
American  cotton  crop  did  notex(feed  two  hundred  thousand  bales,  and 
the  general  impression  was  that  if  that  crop  should  run  up  and  increase 
to  half  a  million  bnles,  we  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  our  cotton. 
It  Ih  a  personal  matter,  and  a  trifling  matter  to  mention,  but  I  iun  an 
old  raau  now,  and  as  I  am  giving  you  this  kind  of  talk  about  old  times, 
1  may  as  well  tell  you  that  this  scf^r  on  my  hand  [exhibiting  it]  was 
ffiadeby  the  machine  that  ginned  the  first  cotton  that  was  ginned  by 
Machinery  in  Alabama. 

Q.  What  year  was  that! — A.  That  was  in  the  winter  of  1816  or  1817. 

Q  ^Vhere  was  it! — A.  At  Huntsville.  The  first  cotton  grown  in 
Alabama  was  grown  in  Madison  County,  unless  there  was  a  little  grown 
^V  the  Spaniards  previously  down  where  Mobile  is  now.  There  was  a 
mongrel  population,  half  negro  and  half  Spanish,  who  were  settled  down 
^here  before  our  State  constitution  was  formed. 

Q.  Was  cotton  grown  in  any  of  the  other  States  at  that  time! — A. 
No;  Mississippi  at  that  time  was  part  of  Georgia.  The  territory  of 
Georgia,  as  one  of  the  original  States,  extended  to  the  Mis-  issippi  Ki  ver, 
^Dd  tiie  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  are  the  daughters  of  old 
^rjria. 

Q.  Was  the  first  cotton  that  was  grown  in  this  country  grown  in  Ala- 
bama!-^ A.  We  grew  cotton  here  as  early  as  anywhere  else.    Ther^ 
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was  a  little  grown  before  we  began  here,  but  it  was  picked  out  firom  the 
seed  with  the  fingers.  Whitney  bad  not  invented  his  cotton-gin  which 
separates  the  seed  from  the  lint,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  most  impor- 
tant invention  for  this  country.  The  horses. that  I  was  driving  at  the 
time  I  got  this  scar  were  hitched  to  one  of  the  first  of  Whitney's  cotton- 
gins.  I  think  that  written  history  will  sustain  my  recollection  of  these 
facts  that  I  am  now  giving  you.  Well,  as  I  have  said,  the  production 
of  cotton  continued  to  increase  here  from  year  to  year.  We  could  not 
tell  what  they  would  want  with  all  the  cotton  at  that  time,  and  we 
thought  that  if  we  made  a  million  or  even  half  a  million  bales,  there 
would  not  be  demand  or  use  for  it  in  the  whole  world,  but  that  was  a 
great  mistake,  as  experience  has  shown,  because  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinued increase  ever  since,  and  last  year  produced  over  seven  million 
bales,  and  yet  there  was  no  apparent  overproduction. 

FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  PRICE  OF   COTTON. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  The  average  price  of  cotton  is  about  as  high  as  it  has  ever  been,  I 
believe T — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  want  more  and  more  cotton  every  year, 
and  my  impression  is  that  cotton  will  ultimately  supercede  every  other 
material  for  general  use. 

Q.  What  was  cotton  worth  in  those  days  of  which  you  have  been  tell- 
ing ust — A.  The  price  fluctuated.  I  have  known  it  to  sell  for  40  cents, 
and  I  have  known  Osnaburg's  common  domestics,  four-quarters  wide,  to 
sell  for  50  cents  a  yard ;  the  same  material  is  now  worth  6  or  7  cents. 

Q.  How  much  is  cotton  worth  now,  per  pound  f — A.  Fiom  9  to  10  cents. 
At  Montgomery  and  Selma,  and  in  the  markets  of  this  part  of  the  State, 
I  suppose  it  is  worth  9J  cents. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  in  18181 — A.  It  was  very  valuable  at  that  time; 
it  was  worth  30  cents.  At  the  time  of  the  panic  of  1825  (which  was  a 
great  panic),  cotton  was  speculated  in  a  great  deail,  and  it  went  up  to 
40  cents  a  pound,  and  then  fell  back  to  14  or  15  cents;  and  it  was  the 
decline  in  cotton  that  caused  the  panic  throughout  the  country.  That 
was  in  1825.  The  next  great  panic  was  in  1832  or  1833,  and  the  next  in 
1837. 

THE  HISTORY  OF   COTTON  IN  AMERICA. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  historical  sketch  of  cotton  as  a  commodity, 
from  the  time  you  first  had  knowledge  of  it  down  to  the  present  time  T — 
A.  I  am  doing  that  now,  substantially,  so  far  as  regards  the  American 
crop.  They  made  a  little  cotton  in  the  East  Indies  and  elsewhere,  but 
the  production  was  comparatively  trifling,  and  cotton  at  that  time  was 
no  such  important  factor  in  commerce  as  it  is  now.  It  is  su])erceding 
flax,  hemp,  tow,  and  all  those  other  crops  of  that  kind,  and  my  im- 
pression is  that  if  we  make  ten  million  bales  the  world  would  still  want 
a  little  more.  It  takes  now  one  million  bales  of  cotton  to  supply  the 
ocean  ships  with  sails  and  cordage. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  every  year! — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  takes  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cotton  to  supply  the  sails  and  the  cordage  of  ships  every  year, 
Back  in  old  times  there  was  comparatively  little  demand  for  cotton  in 
the  markets  of  the  world;  there  was  little  or  nothing  known  then  of 
China  or  of  Japan,  and  the  demand  was  limited  ;  but  the  more  cotton 
^ere  is  produced  now,  the  more  the  world  wants,  because  cotton  i^ 
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saperoeding  all  those  other  materials,  and  we  cannot  really  tell  how 
mnch  the  world  does  want- 

Q.  Is  the  cotton-prodncmg  capacity  of  Alabama  folly  developed  T — 
A.  No,  I  think  not.  In  answer  to  that  qaestion  I  would  say  that  when 
the  lands  were  fresh,  away  back  in  old  times,  we  could  make  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  the  acre,  bat  the  production  is  much  less  now,  on  an  average. 
It  takes  1,500  pounds  of  cotton  in  the  seed  to  make  one  bale  of  500 
ponds,  and  formerly  you  could  average  that  much  cotton  per  acre,  and 
it  was  a  very  low  estimate  to  count  on  getting  one  bale  off  two  acres. 
Since  that  time,  however^  the  lands  have  grown  old,  and  have  become 
to  some  extent  exhausted,  and  while  the  area  of  land  cultivated  in  cot- 
ton has  been  extending  all  the  time,  and  is  extending  every  year,  the 
average  production  x)er  acre  is  less  than  it  used  to  be.  Still,  they  are 
raising  just  as  good  cotton  now,  and  they  raise  as  much  to  the  acre,  by 
the  aid  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  as  they  used  to  raise  in  old  times 
^tboat  that  aid,  and  if  the  people  of  this  country  would  be  wise  in  re- 
gard to  that,  their  lands  need  never  depreciate  or  fail  in  theu*  producing 
capacity. 

AaBIGULTTTBE  GENEBALLT. 

By  Mr.PuGH : 

Q.  Please  give  us  some  account  of  the  condition  of  the  farming  class 
of  this  country,  and  point  out  any  defects  that  you  may  have  observed 
in  the  agricultural  system  pursujed  here. — A.  Well,  agriculture  em- 
braces what  I  have  always  regarded  as  two  distinct  things,  planting 
and  farming.  Planting  is  one  thing  and  farming  is  another.  The  plant- 
ers in  the  South  here  have  raised  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  culti- 
vation of  those  crops  I  call  planting.  Then  you  have  another  class 
who  cultivate  the  "cereals,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  so  on,  and  also 
stock.  Those  men  I  class  as  farmers ;  they  are  just  the  same  as  the 
farmers  in  the  North.  The  planters,  in  many  cases,  do  not  raise  any 
crops  except  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco — crops  for  the  general  mar- 
ket; in  many  instances  they  do  not  raise  enough  food  to  support  their 
plantations.  They  do  not  raise  their  corn ;  they  buy  it.  That  has  been 
the  case  here  to  a  great  extent ;  but  now  some  of  them  are  raising  their 
own  food.  To  go  out  of  this  State  a  little,  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  a  planter  down  on  the  Mississippi  River,  is  raising  all  the  food  he 
f^aires  for  his  stock,  and  for  his  hands  on  his  plantation. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  good  policy  to  combine  planting  and  farming? — 
A.  I  do.  That  is  what  we  do  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee.  In  that 
>^alley  where  the  land  is  productive  of  grain  and  stock  as  well  as  of  cot- 
ton, we  raise  everything  that  we  require  ourselves;  we  raise  grain  and 
meat  as  well  as  cotton.  In  that  region  we  have  very  good  grass,  not 
such  grass  as  they  have  about  Lexington,  Ky.,  but  still  very  good  grass, 
and  we  make  varied  crops.  In  Alabama,  there  are  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  counties  which  border  upon  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver. 
In  that  part  of  the  State,  North  Alabama,  we  are  farmers  and  planters 
combined.  When  you  come  down  to  this  belt  of  counties  where  we  now 
^,  extending  across  from  Georgia  to  Mississippi,  you  find  a  mineral 
country.  I  used  to  think,  and  I  once  said  in  writing,  that  in  creating 
this  country.  Providence  commenced  dropping  this  mineral  wealth 
away  up  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  kept  on  de- 
positing it  gradually  in  the  mountain  region  of  Virginia,  the  two  Caro- 
iinas,  Tennessee,  and  North  Georgia,  but  when  he  got  down  just  before 
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reaching  tbe  place  where  the  Mississippi  line  begins,  the  load  got  so 
heavy  that  it  was  all  thrown  off,  and  deposited  in  one  place  here  in 
Central  Alabama.  In  this  part  of  Alabama,  from  here  to  the  Missis- 
sippi line,  you  will  find  one  of  the  most  abundant  mineral  regions  in  the 
world,  but  when  you  get  across  the  line  into  Mississippi,  you  find  no 
coal  and  no  iron ;  so  that  in  cutting  off  these  two  States  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  from  old  Georgia  all  the  mineral  region  was  given  to 
Alabama. 

Passing  south  of  this  part  of  the  State  you  find  a  belt  of  counties 
where  the  land  is  very  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes.  Along  the 
creeks  and  the  little  rivers  down  there  the  land  is  very  productive. 
Then  30  miles  south  of  this  you  find  the  black  lands  and  cane-brake 
lands. 

Q.  Why  are  they  called  the  black  lands  ! — A.  Well,  it  is  a  cane  coun- 
try, and  a  muddy  country.  That  region  was  the  best  producing  cotton 
lands  that  we  had  in  old  times,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  those  lands 
produce  so  well  now  under  the  present  system  of  labor.  In  that  black 
land  region  they  make  cotton  and  nothing  else.  South  of  that  again 
is  what  is  called  the  wire-grass  country,  including  the  counties  of  Coffee, 
Henry,  Dale,  Covington,  and  all  that  belt  of  country  running  across  to 
Mobile.  That  is  a  good  timber  country.  It  is  a  gopher  country  where 
you  live,  Senator  Pugh  T 

Mr.  Pugh.  Henry  and  Dale  Counties  and  all  that  region  is  a  high,  dry, 
beautiful,  rolling  country.  The  land  is  very  productive ;  it  produces 
fine  corn,  oats,  cotton,  and  every  crop  that  a  man  wants  to  raise,  but 
there  is  a  better  country  about  Andalusia  and  in  Escambia.  That  is  a 
great  timber  country;  there  is  more  timber  shipped  from  there  than 
from  any  other  part  of  the  South. 

The  Chaibman.  What  kinds  of  timber  f 

Mr.  Pugh.  More  pine  than  anything  else,  but  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  poplar  and  beech  and  other  woods  along  the  bottom  lands. 
When  you  get  up  a  little  higher  the  timber  is  pine.  The  timber  of 
that  region  is  quite  varied,  though.  Many  a  ship  mast  has  been  sent 
from  Pensacola  to  England.  At  Pensacola,  which  is  in  Florida,  south 
of  this  State,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  business  done  in  shipping  plank 
and  timber  produced  in  Alabama. 

By  Mr.  PuaH : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  those  counties  down  there,  Henry  and  Dale 
and  Coffee,  and  Barbour,  and  Pike,  and  Crenshaw,  and  Butler,  make 
more  cotton  than  tlie  counties  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
because  you  have  the  labor  there. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  because  our  seasons  are  more  reliable.  Is  there  any 
doubt  about  that  T 

WHITE  LABOR  BETTER  THAN  BLACK. 

A.  I  suppose  they  are.  White  labor  makes  more  cotton  in  this  part 
of  the  country  than  black  labor.  The  black  labor  is  demoralized,  and 
is  not  so  reliable  as  it  was  in  former  times,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  7,000,000  bales  made  last  year  was  made  by  white  labor.  In  my 
own  little  city  of  Florence,  when  I  was  a  merchant  and  bought  and  sold 
cotton  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  you  would  see  a  man  drive  up  to 
the  cotton  mart  with  a  team  of  four  or  six  mules,  and  a  big  wagon -load  of 
eight  or  ten  bales  of  cotton,  but  when  I  come  down  there  now,  I  see  that 
almost  every  wagon  comes  in  with  a  good  span  of  mules  or  hQ?s^  ^^4 
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with  two  or  three  or  four  bales  of  cotton,  and  almost  every  team  is  driven 
by  a  white  boy.  Now  you  have  from  three  to  five  negroes  to  one  white 
person  in  those  counties,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  the  popu- 
lation on  an  average  is  only  about  ode-third  black.  We  do  not  have 
Dear  so  many  blacks  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  as  you  do  in  those  coun- 
ties. You  find  the  white  men  of  the  country  now  working  in  the  cotton 
fields  with  their  sons,  and  I  think  that  gives  promise  of  a  better  state 
of  things  here  in  the  future.  Not  that  I  have  any  prejudice  against 
the  blacks.  We  do  all  we  can  for  them ;  we  hire  them  and  pay  them 
wages,  and  hire  them  mules,  and  help  them  on  in  every  possible  way. 
We  do  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  where  we  have  a  majority 
of  white  people  of  two  to  one,  especially  in  MadiHon  County,  where  they 
have,  I  believe,  about  an  equal  proportion  of  blacks  and  whites.  But 
take  it  all  togethi  r,  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  of  Alabama  is  raised  now  by 
white  labor. 

FEW  NEGROES  IN  NOBTHEBN  ALABAMA. 

• 

I  cannot  speak  so  positively  on  that  point,  so  far  as  regards  the  black 
belt,  but  I  know  that  it  is  so  in  all  North  Alabama.  And  when  we 
speak  of  our  legislation,  and  our  arrangements  for  the  future,  we  ought 
to  remember  that  there  is  a  vefy  large  white  population  to  be  looked 
after  and  cared  fur.  1  had  the  honor  to  meet  some  time  ago  our  friend. 
Senator  Morgan.  He  was  canvassing  the  State  at  the  time  we  made  a 
change  in  our  coustitutiou,  and  I  was  written  to  and  asked  to  join  him, 
and  we  came  from  Decatur  to  Cullman  and  spoko  there.  We  had  an  au- 
dience of  one  thousand  five  hundred  or  two  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  after  1  got  through  with  some  remarks  in  favor  of  chang- 
ing the  constitution  and  enlightening  the  voters  as  to  how  it  ought  to 
bedono,  I  surveyed  the  audience  on  the  ground.  They  were  seated  on 
logs  and  in  spring  wagons,  sitting  and  standing  around  in  every  way, 
and  I  looked  over  thorn  and  I  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  remarkable 
audience  in  this  respect,  that  there  were  one  thousand  live  luindred  or 
two  thousand  people  gathered  together,  and  not  a  single  black  man 
to  be  seen  among  them.  Thei'C  was  an  old  wild-eyed  man,  who  had  a 
star  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  got  uj)  and  said,  ''  Gentlemen,  you  are  a 
little  mistaken ;  there  is  a  nigger  down  here  at  the  pit  helping  them  to 
barbecue."  So  you  may  know  that  they  were  scarce.  But  what  I  want  to 
call  attention  to"  is  the  fact  that  there  was  a  gathering  of  one  thousand 
fi^e  hundred  people  there  in  one  assembly  without  a  black  man  visible 
^njong  them.  I  mention  that  fact  for  the  information  of  my  friend 
from  the  North  [the  chairman]. 

Mr.  PuGH.  That  was  a  Democratic  meeting,  I  suppose. 

The  Witness.  It  was.  We  wanted  to  change  the  constitution;  but 
^he  reason  there  were  no  negroes  in  the  audience  was  that  there  were 
^one  about  there  to  come.  It  is  very  well  known  by  the  people  hero 
that  I  have  always  been  a  friend  of  the  black  man,  and  that  what  I  am 
now  saying  is  not  said  at  all  in  depreciation  of  our  black  peoi)le  in  Ala- 
Ijama. 

THE  WHITE  POPULATION   OF  THE  SOUTH  IGNORED— EDUCATION. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  In  reference  to  the  point  which  you  have  just  made,  that  there  is 
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iiig  with  these  matters  of  education  and  general  improvement  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  t^ey  do  overlook  the  white  people  altogether  too  much.  We 
want  to  educate  the  blacks,  and  we  want  to  educate  the  white  people 
too.  We  want  to  educate  all  our  people,  and  we  want  Congress  to  give 
us  a  little  help  in  the  way  of  land  or  in  some  other  form.  We  want  to 
educate  and  enlighten  our  whole  population.  We  are  not  sensible  and 
practical  down  here  at  the  South  as  you  are  up  in  New  England  and 
in  the  North  generally ;  we  are  not  quite  so  well  educated  as  you  are  up 
there,  and  we  want  all  the  help  we  can  get  to  educate  our  people. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  What  do  you  propose  to  teach  them  T — A.  Well,  the  masses  of  the 
people  must  be  instructed  first  of  all  in  the  elementary  branches  of  edu- 
cation. They  cannot  all  go  through  the  colleges  and  the  universities. 
That  has  not  been  the  case  in  any  community,  and  it  never  will  be.  The 
little  city  where  I  live  is  quite  a  literary  place;  we  have  a  normal  col- 
lege there  with  nine  professors,  an  institution  in  which  I  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  The  teachers  of  the  county  had  a  convention  in 
the  hall  of  the  court-house,  and  I  had  promised  to  make  them  a  little 
address,  and  the  schools  all  took  a  brief  vacation  to  hear  what  I  had  to 
say  about  popular  education.  The  hall  was  well  filled  with  our  people, 
including  all  the  teachers,  black  and  white,  and  in  my  remarks  I  tried 
to  impress  upon  them  that  education  did  not  consist  alone  in  studying 
the  text-books ;  I  said  to  them :  '*  You  must  learn  to  be  practical ;  let 
every  one  learn  to  labor ;  that  is  a  part  of  education ;  it  is  necessary  for 
every  man  and  every  boy  to  learn  first  of  all  how  to  make  a  liviog.  I 
like  the  text-books  very  well,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  with  the  instruction 
which  you  get  from  them  there  ought  to  be  combined  instruction  of  a 
broader  and  more  practical  character,  so  that  everybody  may  learn  to 
labor.''  Over  here  at  Auburn  we  have  the  only  mechanical  or  techni- 
cal school  in  Alabama,  and  it  is  through  the  kindness  of  the  General 
Government  that  we  have  that  school  as  well  as  our  university. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  DESIRABLE,  ALSO  FEDERAL  AID. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  \vould  be  well  to  combine  instruction  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  with  our  public  school  education! — A.  I  think  so.  I  wish 
we  had  a  dozen  such  schools  as  that  at  Auburn ;  I  wish  that  all  our 
schools  were  practical  labor  schools,  to  teach  our  people  how  to  work  tt) 
advantage,  how  to  trll  the  earth,  how  to  run  the  spindle,  and  all  the 
branches  connected  with  industrial  education.  That  is  what  we  need, 
particularly  in  all  this  part  of  the  country.  When  we  have  that  education 
in  the  South,  and  when  we  learn  to  diversify  our  industries  so  as  to  give 
varied  employment,  and  employment  to  all  our  people  in  the  diflferent 
branches  of  laboi*,  we  shall  become  a  great  people  here ;  we  shall  have 
«  great  South. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  tosay  that  you  think  the  General  Government 
ought  to  assist  you  here  in  this  matter  of  educating  your  people  by  a 
contribution  of  money  I — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  attended  an  agricultural  con- 
vention when  Mr.  Watts  was  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Ix)ring 
]>resided  over  the  convention,  and  I  met  there  a  large  number  of  farmers 
and  planters  from  all  ov^er  the  country.  At  that  time  there  was  a  propo- 
sition made  that  Congress  should  make  a  distribution  of  the  public  do- 
main to  a  certain  extent,  to  aid  in  educating  the  people  in  all  the  States, 
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and  I  certainly  think  that  some  aid  shoald  be  given  for  that  pnrpose. 
In  this  State  of  Alabama,  for  instance,  we  have  Dot  $600,000  of  a  school 
faud,  and  we  need  a  great  deal  more.  We  want  to  make  education 
more  general ;  we  want  to  make  it  universal ;  we  want  to  reach  every 
black  and  every  white  child  in  Alabama,  and  if  we  had  double  as  much 
money  as  we  have  now  for  educational  purposes,  it  would  be  of  vast 
advantage  in  increasing  the  intelligence  of  our  people.  At  the  time 
when  I  was  governor  we  could  not  afford  to  raise  more  than  $350,000 
or  $400,000  by  taxation ;  that  is  by  the  sixteenth  section's  fund,  as  we 
called  it  J  but  that  was  all  from  the  General  Government.  The  National 
Grov^ernment  has  been  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  Southern  States,  and 
to  all  the  new  States.  It  first  gave  us  the  one  thirty-second  part  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  for  educational  purposes.  Then  it  gave  us  the  university  fund, 
and  then  it  gave  us,  here  in  Alabama,  the  fund  for  this  school  at  Au- 
burn, about  $20,000  annually.  The  sixteenth  section  is  near  the  center 
of  each  township.  That  was  given  us  by  the  Government  under  our 
first  constitution,  and  if  the  Government  would  now  come  forward  and 
give  ns  enough  aid  to  about  double  our  present  educational  fund  it 
would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  our  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  trying  for  a  long  while  to  get  that  done, 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Witness.  I  am.  I  am  in  favor  of  aid  for  educational  purposes, 
not  only  to  the  Southern  States,  but  also  to  the  Northern  and  North- 
western States.    There  could  not  be  a  prettier  proposition  brought 
into  Congress  than  one  to  aid  the  education  of  the  people.    I  am  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  it.    Of  course  I  do  not  expect  to  live  to  take  much 
further  part  in  public  life,  but  I  do  take  a  great  interest  in  this  question, 
and  I  have  had  an  idea  for  fifty  years  that  it  was  most  desirable  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  education  to  all  our  people  throughout  the  whole 
country.    Naturally,  however,  my  mind  has  dwelt  more  ui)ou  the  neces- 
sity of  educating  the  people  of  the  South,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  popular 
industrial  education.    Teach  the  people  how  to  work,  teach  them  how 
to  make  a  living,  and  then  we 'in  the  South  will  rise  up  and  take  our 
proper  position.    We  have  the  climate,  we  have  the  raw  material,  we 
have  the  bread  and  the  meat  and  the  cotton  and  the  timber  and  every- 
thiugthat  is  required  to  make  this  part  of  the  country  great  and  pros- 
perous.   We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  shall  not  see  it,  but  some  of  you  gentlemen  will  see  the  spindle  and 
the  loom  working  everywhere  throughout  the  South.    We  are  not  going 
to  take  it  away  from  New  England,  but  we  are  going  to  co-operate  with 
]^ew  England  in  sending  abroad  more  goods  of  American  manufacture 
than  any  country  in  the  world  has  ever  produced  up  to  this  time. 

MANUPAOTUEES  NEEDED  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Aud  in  this  connection  I  want  to  say  something  about  factories.  We 
Deed  factories  here  in  the  South.  For  a  great  many  years  I  have  taken 
that  ground.  I  have  said,  and  I  have  written,  and  I  say  now,  that  we 
have  very  great  natural  advantages  for  manufacturing.  Lying  between 
the  thirtieth  and  thirty  fifth  degrees  north  latitude,  we  have  a  flnecli- 
luate,  good  health,  a  vast  amount  of  unemployed  labor,  aud  if  we  can 
hring  all  these  boys  and  girls  6f  ours  that  are  now  unemployed  into  our 
fectories  we  will  make  our  country  prosperous.  In  a  pa])er  which  I  pre- 
pared for  publication  some  time  ago,  1  said  that  if  we  were  to  manufacture 
one-tenth  of  the  cotton  that  we  grow,  we  would  export  $100,000,000  worth 
iD<»:e&om  tb^  South  thsku  we  export  uqw.    Aud  we  would  not  be  taking 
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the  bnsiness  away  from  oiir  Northern  brethren  at  all ;  we  would  only  be 
standing  by  their  side  and  co-operating  with  them,  helping  them  to  clothe 
theChineseand  the  Japanese^aad  the  peopleof  all  the  world.  The  whole 
world  wants  cotton,  and  we  can  supply  the  world.  But  Alabama  and 
all  the  Southern  States  even,  were  affected  by  the  results  of  the  war,  so 
that  it  will  take  some  time  for  us  to  get  the  business  started  here.  I  say 
we  have  been  affected  by  the  results  of  the  war,  but  we  try  to  think 
that  after  all  it  was  for  our  benefit  that  those  results  came  about,  and 
that  the  negroes  were  made  free.  I  am  in  favor  of  immigration  into 
the  South,  but  at  the  same  time  I  say  that  *even  without  adding  an 
immigrant  to  our  present  population,  if  we  were  prepared  to  utilize 
our  native  population,  we  could  increase  our  exports  in  value  at  least 
$100,000,000. 

Q.  Mr.  Kyle  said  here  that  one  difficulty  with  your  labor  is  that  it 
does  not  feel  the  necessity  for  employment,  and  therefore  is  not  reliable ; 
what  is  your  view  on  that  pointT — A.  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that. 
The  people  can  live  too  easily  here. 

Q.  Then,  what  you  want  is  not  more  laborers,  but  the  education  and 
develoi)meut  of  the  labor  which  you  have  T — A.  Yes.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  can  do  here.  Within  a  circuit  of  60  miles  from  where  we  are 
now,  I  can  draw  out  of  the  community  more  labor  than  is  required  to 
run  all  the  cotton-mills  machinery  at  Lowell,  and  lean  do  that  without 
touching  a  field  hand.  I  would  bring  the  women  and  girls  that  are  poor, 
having  been  made  poor  by  the  war,  into  our  factories,  thus  enabling  them 
to  support  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  contribute  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  community.  When  I  was  at  the  capital  we  had  to  feed 
twenty-five  thousand  paupers,  and  if  you  had  seen  what  I  saw  there,  you 
would  appreciate  the  necessity  for  finding  employment  for  that  part  of 
our  population.  Any  man  who  takes  his  money  and  invests  it  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  manufactures  is  a  public  benefactor ;  ho  feeds  the  hungry 
and  clothes  tbe  naked.  1  can  find  enough  women  and  girls  within  50 
miles  of  where  I  am  now  sitting  to  run  factories  enough  to  increase  the 
value  of  our  exports  $100,000,000  annualfy,  and  1  could  do  it  without 
disturbing  the  agricultural  population  at  all. 

EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCE  OF  FACTOEIES. 

Q.  Then  there  is  really  a  vast  amount  of  unemployed  labor  in  this 
community  t — A.  Oh,  yes ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity.  My  mother  used  to 
tell  me  that  an  idle  head  is  the  devil's  work-shop,  and  it  is  so.  If  we  can 
only  find  employment  for  our  population  in  factories,  and  in  the  various 
branches  of  industry,  they  will  be  more  prosperous,  and  more  happj', 
and  in  a  better  condition  of  mind  to  be  educated  successfully,  because, 
after  all,  a  large  amount  of  education  comes  from  association.  You  es- 
tablish a  manufacturing  village  or  town  in  this  rich  mineral  i)art  of  Ala- 
bama, of  500,  or  1,000,  or  5,000  people,  and  you  will  see  the  effect  of 
association.  Some  time  since  I  visited  a  factory  in  Mis8issip])i,  one  of 
the  best  factories  in  the  South.  I  was  in  New  Orleans,  and  my  friend 
Colonel  Richardson  asked  me  to  go  up  and  see  the  Wesson  Mills.  There 
was  a  very  clever  gentleman  there  by  the  name  of  Seaver,  from  Saint 
Louis,  and  wo  went  up  with  Colonel  Kichardson  and  went  through  the 
mills.  The  effects  of  association  are  very  manifest  among  those  peoplo 
there.  They  have  schools,  and  they  have  got  a  high  school.  We  were 
three  or  four  hours  going  through  the  mi;ls,  and  we  found  there  one 
thousand  operatives  that  had  been  gathered  up  from  among  the  pine 
bills,  all  through  that  part  of  Mississippi,  and  who  had  been  taught  lu. 
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those  mills  to  make  tbeir  labor  valuable  and  to  support  themselves. 
Tliis  visit  was  on  a  Saturday^  and  quite  late  in  the  evening  we  were  sit- 
tiiijj  opposite  to  one  of  the  clerks,  and  I  asked  him,  "  How  do  you  feed 
ami  cloUio  all  these  people,  for  I  see  yon  have  got  about  one  thousand 
oi)erative8  in  your  factory  !" — and  everybody  knows  that  they  manufac- 
ture there  a  greater  variety  of  goods  than  are  manufactured  anywhere 
else  in  the  country.  Said  he,  "  Governor,  we  have  no  stores  connected 
with  our  concern,  bu  t  you  see  those  girls  going  by  there  f"  S<iidl,  '*  Yes; 
where  are  they  going  f ''  Said  he,  "  They  are  going  around  to  the  Bap- 
tist church.''  And  Colonel  Richardson  said  to  his  son,  "  Why  don't  you 
goaround  with  the  governor  f  He  is  a  sunday-school  man,  and  a  church- 
going  man,  and  likes  children;"  so  I  said  I  would  go.  It  was  not  yet 
two  hours  since  the  operatives  had  quit  work,  bat  they  were  now  going 
by  uicely  dressed,  and  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  a  nicer  display  of 
j)eople  in  my  life  anywhere. 

Q.  Those  were  whites  that  you  are  now  speaking  off — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
they  were  all  white. 

Q.  Native  whites  f — A.  All  native  whites. 

Q.  Then,  having  such  native  labor,  you  do  not  need  any  foreign  labor 
in  order  to  develop  your  manufacturing  resources  T — A.  Yes,  we  do; 
because  we  cannot  bring  our  native  labor  into  operation  fast  enough. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  get  these  idle  people  into  the  factories? — 
A.  There  is  no  trouble  in  the  world  about  that.  We  have  manufac- 
tories up  in  North  Alabama.  My  father  was  engaged  in  manufacturing 
there  when  I  was  a  boy.  The  Bell  manufactory,  in  Madison  County, 
has  come  down  through  three  generations  of  my  family,  so  that  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  that  matter,  and  I  say  there  is  no  diihculty  what- 
ever here  in  getting  hands  for  your  factories. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  What  was  manufactured  there? — A.  Ticking,  cottons,  sheeting, 

Q.  Where  was  the  market? — A.  The  market  was  in  Huntsville,  where 
they  kept  their  stores,  but  they  also  sent  goods  to  New  Orleans  and 
other  places. 

Q.  But  the  product  of  the  factory  was  consumed  here  in  the  South  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  local  market  here,  which  is  supplied  to  some  ex- 
tent from  the  North  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  get  this  idea  that  a  great  deal  of  the  unoccupied  labor  in  the 
South  is  of  the  kind  that  does  not  desire  to  perform  the  hard  work  of 
the  field  or  of  the  rolling-mill,  but  which  would  peadily  seek  the  factory 
and  do  that  lighter  work.  Am  I  correct  in  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because 
our  people  are  better  adapted  to  that  kind  of  work.  They  had  what  we 
called  the  Cypress  Mills  near  my  little  city.  They  consumed  about 
three  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  I  had  charge  of  a  department  of  a 
Sunday  school  there  in  the  afternoons,  and  I  used  to  travel  6  miles  every 
Sanday  after  dinner  to  meet  those  boys  and  girls.  The  proprietors  of 
that  factory  made  an  immense  fortune.  Two  or  three  hundred  of  the 
operatives,  boys  and  girls,  came  to  my  Sunday  school.  I  am  now 
Bpeaking  of  before  the  war.  The  mills  depended  altogether  for  labor 
ppon  thte  country  round  about  there.  All  the  operatives  were  broujjht 
in  from  the  surrounding  region,  and  very  often  you  would  tind  a  whitci 
vomaa  there  with  three  or  four  daughters  who  did  not  know  one  lettiT 
of  the  alphabet — perfect  children  of  nature. 
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Q.  Were  those  whites  or  blacks  T — ^A.  They  were  whites ;  we  are  now 
in  a  part  of  the  country  where  we  have  just  the  same  kind  ot'mateiial 
all  around  us,  and  that  is  why  I  say  that  one  of  our  great  needs  here  is 
education. 

But  as  to  the  educational  influence  of  the  factories,  I  was  going  to 
say  that  these  people  would  come  into  the  factory  to  learn  to  be  spin- 
ners and  weavers^and  I  would  get  them  into  my  Sunday  school,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  they  were  perfect  children  of  nature ;  but,aftcr  awhile  they 
would  see  how  the  other  girls  were  doing,  and  they  would  begin  to 
dress  nicely,  and  then  they  would  learn  the  alphabet,  and  step  by  step, 
we  would  get  them  into  the  first  class,  and  into  the  second  class,  and 
the  first  thing  you  knew  they  would  have  a  testament  and  would  be 
able  read.  Now,  it  was  association  that  educated  those  girls  so  quickly 
up  to  that  point — seeing  the  other  girls,  how  they  have  behaved,  and 
how  they  improved  themselves.  One  of  the  great  benefits,  great  spe- 
cial benefits,  to  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  manufactories  into 
the  South,  would  be  a  concentration  of  population,  and  th«*  benefits 
that  result  from  more  intimate  association  than  it  is  possible  for  our 
people  to  have  while  our  country  is  so  sparsely  settled.  The  population 
is  so  sparse  in  many  parts  of  this  State  that  yon  cannot  have  good 
schools  for  the  children.  That  alone  is,  of  course,  a  very  great  disadvan- 
tage, but  besides  the  mere  inferiority  of  the  schools,  or  the  want  of 
schools,  there  is  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  lack  of  opportunities  for 
association,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  1  believe  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  education  comes  from  association.  These  girls  that  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  besides  becoming  more  intelligent  and  more  tasteful 
in  their  dress  and  deportment,  also  rapidly  become  self  supporting,  and 
many  of  tbem  soon  begin  to  accumulate  a  little  money.  The  advantage 
of  manufactures  to  that  class  of  our  people  would  be  that,  in  the  fac- 
tories of  different  kinds,  all  those  young  people  of  every  age,  from  eight 
years  up,  could  find  employment  of  some  kind. 

UNEMPLOYED  LABOR — ^FACTORY  OPERATIVES. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  But  those  people  are  all  raw  and  inexperienced. — ^A.  Yes,  sirj 
perfect  children  of  nature. 

Q.  I  have  been  up  in  New  England  among  those  factories,  where 
they  have  brought  the  business  to  perfection  ;  they  have  engaged  iu  it 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  the  operatives  have  educated  their 
children  to  the  business,  and  therefore  they  have  great  capacity  for  it: 
but  this  population  of  ours  in  the  South,  that  is  now  idle,  has  never  haa 
any  such  training,  and  how  are  you  going  to  take  these  young  people  in 
this  raw,  untrained  condition  and  transform  them  at  once  successfully 
into  factory  operatives  T  My  information  is  that  it  takes  about  three 
years  to  qualify  a  person  as  an  operator. — A.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  cannot  train  a  spinner  to  take  charge  of  a 
loom  in  less  than  three  years. — A.  Oh,  you  have  a  wrong  idea  about 
that  You  may  take  a  girl  who  has  no  education,  but  good,  natural 
common  sense  and  in  six  months  she  will  learn  to  tend  three  looms. 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  skilled  labor.  If  they  have  the  intellect  and 
you  educate  them,  you  will  soou  have  them  skilled.  Of  course  there  is 
no  kind  of  business  that  does  not  require  some  degree  of  skill,  but  will 
anybody  tell  me  that  we  have  not  got  the  material  for  skilled  labor  in 
the  South  T    There  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  has  better  materiaL 

Q.  That  is  true.    But  you  know  that  a  great  many  men  have  been 
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brought  ap  to  work  on  a  farm,  and  yet  Ibey  know  notbiiig  about  farm- 
ing.— A.  Ton  do  not  want  to  coufino  girls  and  women  to  farm  work,  do 
youf 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Yon  would  expect,  I  suppose,  to  call  in  skilled  labor,  experts,  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  this  population  of  which  you  speak  T — A.  Jh, 
yes,  sir.  The  Bell  factor}^,  which  I  have  mentioned,  had  a  superintend- 
ent from  Connecticut  to  start  operations,  a  gentleman  named  William 
Tabor. 

By  Mr.  Ptjgh  : 

Q.  Mr.  Stow,  of  my  town,  Eufaula,  started  a  knit-goods  factory  on  a 
small  scale,  in  which  he  required  some  female  operatives,  and  he  had 
to  go  to  Pennsylvania  to  get  them.  How  do  you  account  for  tbat  T — 
A.  Well,  I  suppose  he  wanted  to  start  right  off.  I  know  that  we  lack 
the  skilled  labor  that  tbey  have  in  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the 
Nc^th,  where  they  have  been  long  engaged  in  manufactures;  but,  with 
good  intellects  and  with  proper  education  (which  we  can  give  them  if 
Congress  will  give  us  some  help),  our  people  will  soon  become  skilled. 
And  while  we  would  of  course  seek  to  bring  some  experienced  labor 
from  places  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  manufacturing  on  a 
large  scale,  still,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  there  is  enough  unproductive 
lal^r  within  50  miles  of  where  we  now  sit  to  run  all  the  factories  of 
Lowell. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Could  you  find  white  people  suitable  for  employment  as  operatives 
wUo  would  be  wiUing  to  work  with  colored  people  in  the  factories,  or 
^ould  you  propose  to  run  the  factories  entirely  with  white  help! — A.  I 
wonld  never  in  anj'  way  mix  up  the  white  and  the  black  people  either  in 
schools  or  at  work ;  it  is  better  to  keep  the  people  of  each  color  to  them, 
selves;  they  will  not  af&liate  here,  nor  will  they  in  the  North,  and  every- 
body knows  that. 

COLOBED  OPERATIVES. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  colored  labor  here  has  any  natural  aptitude 
for  the  work  of  the  factory  ! — A.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  my  father  ran 
the  Bell  factory  before  the  war  with  slave  Libor ;  he  manufactured  all 
kinds  of  cotton  goods,  the  finest  tickings,  cottonades,  and  muslins  of  all 
colors,  and  all  the  labor  in  the  factory  was  black ;  there  were  only  two 
"White  men  about  the  concern. 

Q.  How  many  colored  operatives  did  he  employ  there! — A.  Several 
hundred ;  there  were  only  two  white  men  about  the  factory,  the  super- 
intendent and  one  of  the  partners;  the  machinists  even  were  black; 
yon Vould  see  an  old  black  man  going  around  inspecting  the  machinery 
and  keeping  it  in  order,  and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  you  can  make  any- 
thing of  the  black  people  if  they  are  properly  raised ;  they  make  the 
best  servants,  the  best  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths ;  they  can  do  any- 
thing. 

Q.  There  is  a  common  impression  that  they  lack  mechanical  aptitude; 
what  do  you  think  about  thatt — A.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  they  have  as  much 
aptitude  for  mechanics  as  anybody  else.  The  best  bridge-builder  I  ever 
faiew  in  old  times  was  a  black  man ;  he  would  go  to  work  and  build 
yon  a  magnificent  bridge  without  even  putting  it  on  paper  at  all. 

Q.  Was  he  a  pure  negro  T— A.  Yes,  sir;  coal  black:  he  used  to  como 
to  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  or  aidiug  in  getting 
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cliarters  for  the  bnilding  of  bridges  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  he  was 
just  us  bright  and  sensible  and  intelligent  as  any  man ;  there  is  ao  lack 
of  ctai)acit.v  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  of  this  country  to  become 
inechanifs  or  factory  operatives.  No  factory  ever  ran  smoother  than 
the  Boll  factory  whtiu  it  was  run  with  black  labor. 

Q.  Where  was  the  machinery  of  that  factory  madeT — A.  Well,  they 
got  the  machinery  from  the  North,  mostly,  or  from  England.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  was  not  much  machinery  made  in  this  country,  even  at  the 
North  ;  it  all  c.ime  from  England. 

Q.  Mudi  of  it  does  now,  I  understand. — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  now  this 
country  can  supply  itself.  We  make  all  kinds  of  machinery  here  now, 
and  you  can  go  to  the  North  and  get  machinery  to  fit  up  a  factory  com- 
l>lete.  They  make  a  great  deal  of  machinery  in  New  England.  Occa- 
sionally you  see  the  machinery  for  a  factory  brought  from  England,  but 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  made  at  home.  In  relation  to  this  question  or  the 
relative  capacities  of  the  white  and  black  people,  the  difference  is  not  so 
great  as  you  may  suppose.  As  I  have  said,  the  best  bridge- builder  and 
some  of  the  best  carpenters  I  have  known  have  been  black.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  pli.n  as  well  as  ^^hite  men,  but  they  can  execute  just  as 
well. 

Q.  Is  their  capacity  of  an  originating  character,  or  is  it  imitative,  as 
that  of  the  Chinaman  is  said  to  be  ! — A.  Well,  it  is  imitative  to  a  great 
extent,  but  it  is  like  the  education  of  white  laborers ;  they  also  require 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  inventive  genius  among  thcnegroeAT — 
A.  There  is  not  so  much  intellect  of  that  kind  among  them  as  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  you  do  find  negroes  who  are  remarkably 
apt  in  originating;  that  was  so  often  in  slavery  time.  You  ^yould  go 
on  to  a  jdantation  and  you  would  find  there  an  humble,  ignorant  negro 
who  could  do  almost  any  Uind  of  work  a  great  deal  better  than  you  or  I 
or  any  white  man  could.  For  instance,  a  black  will  go  to  work,  and 
without  laboring  near  so  hard  as  you  or  I  would  do  he  will  pick  200 
pounds  of  cotton  while  we,  toiling  twice  as  hard,  could  not  pick  50. 
Again,  yon  will  find  many  an  ignorant  negro  who  can  run  a  straight 
line  across  a  field  much  better  than  you  or  1  could.  Now,  that  is  skill. 
Of  course,  you  will  tin<l  white  i)eople  who  can  do  the  same  things,  but 
you  do  not  find  them  so  often  as  you  find  negroes.  The  black  men  can 
do  more  work  of  that  kind  than  the  whites. 

THE  YOUNG  NEGUO — HIS   WEAKNESSES. 

Q.  1  got  an  imi»ression  this  forenoon,  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kyle, 
that  the  comhig  negro,  the  one  who  has  come  of  age  since  the  war,  is 
leps  industrious,  less  inclined  to  work,  and  less  capable  of  working  effi- 
ciently, than  the  negro  who  was  a  slave.  What  has  been  your  observa- 
tion ui)on  that  point! — A.  1  have  no  doubt  that  Colonel  Kyle  was  right 
about  that.  The  negroes  raised  and  educated  before  the  war  are  much 
more  ca])able,  learn  better,  and  work  better  than  those  that  are  now 
growing  up.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  the  colored  boys  now  growing 
up,  the  young  negroes,  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  older  generation 
who  were  trained  by  the  whites.  Now,  when  1  say  that,  I  want  it  un- 
derstood that  1  am  not  ()i)posed  to  the  negroes  in  any  way;  I  am  as 
good  a  friend  of  the  black  man  as  anybody  is. 

Q.  That  is  understood  ;  but  tliebest  thing  for  the  negro  is  to  tell  him 
the  truth,  is  it  not  f — A.  0<Tt;niilv  Am  I  have  said,  the  necro  is  a])t 
enough,  but  the  trouble  with  thesv;  yoim^'  ones  is,  that  tiieir  [larents 
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have  not  the  capacity  or  the  iutelligence  to  control  them.  The  boys 
that  are  now  p^rowing  up  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  nearly  all  over 
the  South,  when  they  get  to  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  or  seventeen  ytars 
of  age,  think  they  are  men,  and  their  fathers  have  not  the  power  to  con- 
trol them,  and  unless  they  are  given  their  own  way  altogether  they  run 
off  and  go  somewhere  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  slavery  times,  the  young  negroes  were  raised 
ander  discipline  and  government,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they 
were  better  trained  to  industry  and  better  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work 
with  advantage  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  owners.  That  is  the 
case  with  the  boys  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  girls.  Tlie  black  bo.vs 
aud  girls  in  my  part  of  the  State  are  not  controlled  or  trained  as  they 
used  to  be.  Formerly  they  were  kept  at  home,  and  taught  to  be  in- 
dustrious, and  to  take  caie  of  themselves,  but  now  they  are  running 
about  night  aud  day,  and  if  you  go  out  here  on  a  Saturday  evening,  you 
can  hardly  get  along  the  pavement  on  account  of  the  crowd  of  these 
young  people.  They  have  left  their  jdows  and  their  hoes  and  their 
cotton  picking,  and  have  rushed  into  Birmingham  to  see  what  they  can 
see.  Perhai)S  I  ought  not  to  say  that  of  Birmingham,  because  1  don'c 
know  much  about  how  the  case  is  here,  but  1  know  that  it  is  so  else- 
where, and  in  fact  in  nearly  every  Southern  city.  The  negro  population 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns  and  cities  is  untrained  and  demoral- 
ized, and  ciinnot  be  depended  upon.  That  is  not  an  encouraging  feat- 
ure of  our  situation,  but  it  exists.  You  cannot  get  negroes  now  to 
work  steadily  for  regular  pay.  They  work  a  few  days  until  they  get  a 
little  money,  and  then  they  go  off  to  the  towns  and  spend  it.  That  was 
not  the  case  in  old  times,  although  they  had  plenty  of  indulgence  then 
from  their  owners ;  in  fact  they  did  not  have  to  work  as  hard  as  they 
have  to  work  now,  but  they  did  their  work  more  regularly  and  with 
more  intelligence. 

Q.  It  strikes  me  that  you  cannot  base  factory  industries,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  regular  industry,  upon  a  laboring  population  that  will  *'  ske- 
daddle "from  work  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  «  laboring  population 
which  has  no  sense  of  the  obligation  of  a  Ct)ntract,  and  cannot  be  de- 
l)ended  upon  to  work  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month. — A. 
Well,  that  is  Just  what  I  say  in  regard  to  the  negroes  that  are  working 
on  the  plantations.  You  cannot  make  a  contract  with  them  even,  unless 
you  give  them  the  privilege  of  the  half  of  Saturday,  or  the  whole  day 
off.  I  know  that  is  so  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee.  Unless  you  i)ut 
it  in  the  contract  that  they  must  work  six  days  in  the  week,  they  will 
be  sure  to  bolt  on  Saturday,  and  very  often  they  do  it  whether  that  is 
in  the  contract  or  not. 

Q.  Even  if  you  do  put  it  in  the  contract,  they  will  not  kee])  the  con- 
tract!—A.  No,  sir;  they  will  perhaps  work  up  to  Saturday  evening, 
and  then  come  to  you  and  say  they  want  to  go  to  town. 

Q.  You  mean  that  they  will  work  up  to  Friday  evening ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  where  they  work  on  shares,  but  when  they  work  for  wages  they 
are  bound  to  stay,  or  else  forfeit  their  wages,  but  then  very  often  they 
will  forfeit  them  any  way  and  go.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  this  very 
county  you  will  find  a  great  many  negroes  who  would  rather  forfeit 
their  wages  than  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  town.  Is  not  that  so 
in  your  part  of  the  State,  Senator  Pugh  ! 

Mr.  PuGH.  Oh,  >e8. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  same  class  of  white  labor  in  those  respects'? — 
A.  The  white  i)eople  are  very  different.  You  can  control  the  white  la- 
bor; I  would  much  rather  try  to  control  a  white  boy  than  a  black  boy, 

i— O  4 (6  LAW) 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  of  the  difference  in  that  re- 
spect T — ^A.  The  reason  is  that  the  father  of  the  black  boy  has  not  the 
capacity  to  incnlcate  the  necessity  of  regular  habits  of  industry,  and  of 
complying  with  the  obligations  of  contracts.  I  want  to  say  again,  that 
in  making  these  criticisms,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  be  saying  any- 
thing unfriendly  to  the  black  people*  I  have  always  taken  a  peculiar 
interest  in  onr  negroes  here;  I  lost  a  great  many  of  them  by  the  war, 
and  that  is  all  right,  because  now  .they  have  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  the  former  owners  do  not  have  the  responsibility ;  but  I  must  say 
that  the  negroes  in  their  present  demoralized  condition  do  not  like  to 
be  controlled  or  guided  in  any  sort  of  regular  habits.  Of  course  they 
feel  their  inferiority  in  social  life,  but  because  we  say  to  them  most  em- 
phatically in  political  matters  that  they  are  just  as  free  as  we  are  they 
sometimes  aspire  to  be  equal  socially  to  the  white  race. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement,  that  they. aspire  to  be  so- 
cially equal  to  the  white  race  T — A.  They  have  their  own  society  among 
themselves,  and  a  colored  boy  growing  up  is  apt  to  feel  that  if  he  is  con- 
trolled by  bis  em))loyer.he  is  a  slave. .  I  think  every  Southern  man  who 
has  had  any  experience  will  say  that  They  are  not  controlled  by  their 
parents  as  the  white  children  are,  and  they  are  not  willing  to  be  con- 
trolled or  guided  by  their  employers,  because  they  have  an  idea  that 
that  is  submitting  to  slavery  again. 

.Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  identify  working  for  wages  with  slavery  1 — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  they  feel  that  any  kind  of  discipline  or  govern- 
ment, anything  that  is  compulsory,  is  slavery ;  sometimes  they  will  ^ 
fuse  even  to  sign  a  contract  because  of  that  idea. 

Q.  Then  the  real  difficulty  with  the  negro  is  an  intellectual  one ;  he 
does  not  comprehend ;  is  not  that  it !— A.  Well,  they  feel  that  if  they  hire 
themselves  to  a  man  and  agree  to  obey  him  and  to  work  for  him  from 
Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night  it  is  slavery. 

Q.  That  is,  the  negro  fails  to  see  that  when  he  has  voluntarily  agreed 
to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  and  is  to  receive  his  pay  for  it,  that  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  doing  the  same  work  involuntarily  and  with- 
out compensation. — A.  No;  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  that.  I, 
of  course,  was  raised  among  the  colored  people  and  have  been  familiar 
with  them  ail  my  life,  and  I  know  a  great  deal  about  tLeir  natural  dis- 
position and  capacity,  and  I  must  say  that  they  do  not  realize  the  nature 
of  freedom.  I  believe  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  South  to  abol- 
ish slavery  and  let  the  negroes  take  care  of  themselves,  for  although 
we  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  by  their  emancipation — five  or  six  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  Alabama  alone — yet,  now  that  they  have  been 
emancipated  our  people  are  getting  to  be  more  independent  and  self- 
reliant  than  they  ever  were  before,  and  if  you  can  only  educate  the  ne- 
groes so  as  to  teach  them  the  nature  of  freedom  and  the  necessity  of 
regular  industry  we  shall  get  along  very  well  together  here. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  The  negro  does  not  understand  how  a  contract  can  deprive  him  of 
his  freedom  of  will  to  do  as  he  pleases ;  in  other  words  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  or  the  obligation  of  a  contract. — A.  Ko ;  I  had  a 
man  come  to  me  to  hire  a  piece  of  land  and  he  said  to  me,  "Guvnor, 
you'll  have  to  feed  me ;  you  will  have  to  run  me."  I  said,  "Very  well, 
John,  but  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  waiver  contract  to  cover  ray  advance.'^ 
**  Ah ! "  said  he,  "  you  don't  get  me  to  make  a  slave  of  myself  in  that  way : 
you  don't  get  me  back  in  that  way.  Guvnor ;  that  is  making  me  a  slave.'' 
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You  iib()cl^tand  I  am  not  dispamging  tlie  poop  negro  at  all,  but  that  is 
really  his  idea  of  freedom. 

Q.  That  is  ignorance  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  how  are  you  going  to  get  them  ont  of  that  state  of  mind,  by 
education  t — A.  Well,  1  don't  know ;  that  is  in  the  future. 

THE  NEGRO  POPULATION  NOT   INCREASING. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  suppose  that  one  generation  has  got  to  be  educated  by  experi- 
ence. These  boys  of  whom  you  have  been  speaking  that  are  now  grow- 
ing up  will  butt  their  heads  against  necessity,  and  tliat  will  teach  them. — 
A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  natural  increase  of  the  blacks  is  as  great 
as  it  was  when  they  were  slaves.  We  had  in  Alabama,  when  the  war 
commenced,  n.  little  over  half  a  million  black  people.  I  believe  tbe  cen- 
sus now  shows  almost  as  many  blacks  as  we  had  before,  but  I  think 
tbereis  a  mistake  in  that ;  my  impression  is  that  they  are  diminishing. 
Their  habits  and  customs  are  against  an  increase.  Now,  yon  may  ask 
me,  as  I  was  asked  in  Boston  one  tim<^,  how  that  can  be.  1  think  it  is 
easy  to  explain  why  the  black  population  of  Alabama  is  not  equal  to 
what  it  was  before  the  war.  There  are  two  or  three  ways  in  which  its 
increase  is  arrested.  In  the  county  of  Jefferson  they  certainly  have  not 
as  many  blacks  as  they  had  before  the  war.  In  Shelby  County  the  col- 
ore<l  population  has  given  way  to  skilled  labor  em])loyed  in  mining,  and 
all  that  kind  of  business.  That  is  one  way  in  which  tbe  black  i)opula- 
tion  has  diminished  in  certain  localities.  Then,  too,  I  do  not  think  tluir 
natural  increase  is  as  great  as  it  was  when  tliey  were  slaves.  There  is 
not  so  much  virtue  among  them  now  as  there  was  before  the  war,  and 
theirnatural  increase  is  not  equal  to  what  it  was  tben.  They  were  re- 
qnired  then  to  live  in  families,  and  every  mother  was  required  to  take 
care  of  her  children.  Another  way  in  which  our  black  po|)ulation  has 
diminished  is  tbat  the  black  people  have  become  interspersed  among  all 
the  States.  There  are  more  negroes  now  in  Boston  than  there  were  be- 
fore the  war;  there  are  more  in  Baltimore  and  Chicago  and  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  in  all  the  different  parts  of  tlie  country.  The 
black  people  become  restive  and  dissatisfied  with  the  places  where  they 
were  raised  and  with  their  best  friends  among  whom  they  were  raisecl, 
and  they  turn  out  and  go  off  to  the  North  and  the  West  and  in  all  direc- 
tions. There  is  a  regular  town  of  black  people  near  Boston.  And  as  a 
f^eneral  thing  they  are  not  so  well  off  in  tiiose  other  places  as  they  are 
here.  I  have  heard  Boston  people  say  that  you  cannot  reach  the  black 
population  by  the  white  ministry,  and  I  believe  that  is  true.  They  leave 
where  they  wire  raised  and  go  off  lo  those  different  places  in  the  North 
and  West,  expecting  to  get  an  easy  living,  but  they  are  generally  dis- 
ap|)ointed.  Still,  they  are  naturally  so  restive  tluit  many  ot  tlieni  would 
rather  have  a  poor  living  there  than  to  here  live  at  home  and  be  rich. 
They  go  to  the  East  and  North  and  also  to  the  Wtst  and  North.  A 
great  many  of  them  have  gone  into  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  (.>hio. 

Q.  Then,  you  don't  think  that  they  object  particularly  to  the  Northern 
climate! — A.  Just  the  reverse.  They  go  away  up  North  and  there  they 
die.  They  canufit  stand  that  climate  as  we  can.  L  can  go  and  live  iu 
Boston  and  be  healthy  when  a  negro  of  my  age  would  die  there  dirt^caly. 
The  race  belongs  naturally  to  a  warm  climate. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  find  their  way  southward  ? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there 
is  a  large  migration  from  this  part  of  the  country  to  the  Mississippi 
River.    From  this  State  of  Alabama  whole  train -loads  of  them  havo 
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^oue  off  to  Kansas,  and  that  part  of  the  country.  Parties  will  want  la- 
bor, and  an  agent  will  come  here  and  will  dram  up  any  number  of  these 
black  men,  and  carry  them  off  from  their  wives;  they  are  always  ready 
to  jump  on  the  cars  if  you  agree  to  pay  their  expenses. 

Q.  Do  they  come  back  again? — A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  Do  they  send  for  their  wives  f — A.  Very  seldom.  Their  wives  and 
children  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  people  here  at  home.  Hun- 
dreds of  black  men  go  off  4n  that  way.  If  a  dnimmer  comes  here,  and 
goes  around  among  them,  and  offers  them  some  little  inducement,  the 
men  and  the  boys  will  just  jump  on  the  train  and  be  off  to  Kansas,  or 
anywhere  else,  and  very  few  of  them  ever  come  back. 

Q.  You  are  referring  now,  I  suppose,  to  what  was  called  the  Exodus, 
which  took  place  a  few  years  agof — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  their  general 
disposition  to  go  away  to  any  place  where  they  think  they  will  be  better 
taken  care  of,  or  will  not  have  to  work  so  much  as  they  do  here. 

Q.  Is  that  process  of  migration  going  on  now  f — A.  Not  nearly  so 
much  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  A  great  many  of  them  go  off  also  to 
work  on  railroads.  They  do  not  like  to  work  by  the  sound  of  the  bell — 
they  do  not  like  to  work  on  limited  time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  general  inclination  among  them  to  get  land  and  make 
homes  f — A.  Sometimes  they  buy  land,  and  we  encourage  that.  We 
want  them  to  become  land-holders  and  free-holders,  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  part  of  Alabama  but  where  the  black  man,  who  wants  to 
settle  on  the  land,  can  find  a  farmer  who  will  be  willing  to  cut  off  for 
him  a  corner  of  his  plantation  and  let  him  have  it  on  reasonable  terms, 
providiHl  he  can  have  some  assurance  of  getting  paid  for  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  black  people  were  given  the  land  outright,  would 
they  settle  on  it  and  improve  it  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 
Some  of  them  would  of  course,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  he  gen- 
erally. Formerly  they  had  an  idea  here  that  the  land  in  the  South 
would  be  given  to  them  if  they  were  once  free,  but  they  have  discovered 
now  that  that  was  a  mistake,  and  that  idea  has  passed  awa>  to  a  great 
extent. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Do  they  ever  save  anything  f — ^A.  In  some  localities  they  do  econo- 
mize and  make  homes,  and  they  are  quite  as  capable  of  doing  it  as  the 
white  laboring  people  when  they  try. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Statistics  which  I  have  observed,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be 
reliable,  show  that  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  about  1880,  the  blacks 
in  Georgia  had  accumulated  about  $6,000,000.  The  late  Senator  Hill 
made  such  a  statement,  I  think,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
made  also  by  Senator  Brown.  Have  you  any  knowledge  upon  that 
subject  ? — A.  Ko ;  I  cannot  say  about  that,  but  those  gentlemen  you 
have  named  are  very  good  authority.  Still,  as  a  general  rule,  the  blacks 
do  not  accumulate  much,  although  some  of  them  do  save  and  get  plan- 
tations for  themselves  and  very  comfortable  homes. 

THE  SOUTH  THE  BEST  PLACE  FOR  THE  NEGBO. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  laborers  in  the  world  that  ha^e  equal  oppor- 
tunities with  the  black  people  here  to  save  and  to  get  laud  and  to  be- 
come thrifty  and  prosperous  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  taking  into  account  the 
climatCi  their  physical  strength,  and  the  advantages  afforded  them  in 
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the  way  of  cheap  land  and  the  encooragement  and  indulgence  given  them 
by  onr  people  here,  I  really  think  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
they  can  be  as  happy,  or  as  comfortable,  or  as  well  respected  as  they  are 
here.  Whilstwe  do  not  admit  what  some  of  them  are  disposed  to  claim 
in  regard  to  social  position,  we  do  give  them  their  political  rights  to 
the  fullest  extent.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about  their  voting 
here. 

NEGROES  VOTE  THE  "SOUTHERN  TICKET.'^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  will  vote  with  the  South — every- 
body knows  that ;  even  if  there  are  four  black  people  to  one  white  in 
any  particular  locality  you  will  find  the  great  bulk  of  them  voting  the 
Southern  ticket.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  have  no  negroes  in  the  leg- 
islature now.  When  I  was  at  the  capitol  we  had  seventeen  of  them  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  but  they  cheerfully  give  way  now  to  the 
more  intelligent  part  of  the  community. 

Q.  So  that  the  negro  vote  now  is  divided? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  about 
equally  divided. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  equally  divided  t — A.  I  think  so.  In  your 
couuty  [addressing  Senator  PughJ  you  liave  a  thousand  black  men  that 
vote  the  white  ticket,  and  they  do  not  ask  to  elect  black  men  to  the  leg- 
islature. I  think  that  is  the  state  of  the  case.  You  let  ihem  sit  on 
juries,  I  believe  ! 

Mr.  PiJGH.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  The  negroes  generally  now  have  come  to  realize  the 
fact  that  the  intelligent  white  man  is  a  safer  and  better  representative 
or  governor  for  them  than  one  of  their  own  people.  That  is  my  impres- 
sion from  what  I  see  and  hear.  I  don't  take  part  in  politics  at  all  now ; 
in  fact  I  never  was  much  of  a  politician,  but  I  cannot  help  being  an 
observer. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  infer,  then,  from  your  statement,  that  the  negro  is  getting  now 
to  use  his  ballot  merely  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  or  choosing 
between  white  candidates  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  black  people  do  not  ask 
to  run  black  men  for  office.  In  all  Alabama,  with  nearly  as  many  black 
people  as  there  are  whites,  they  do  not  ask  to  run  candidates  of  their 
own;  they  believe  that  the  intelligence  of  the  community,  which  of 
course  is  in  the  white  race,  is  safer  for  them  as  a  legislating  and  gov- 
erning element  than  people  of  their  own  color  would  be. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  are  getting  to  believe  that  the  intelligent  white 
man  is  always  a  Democrat! — A.  Oh,  no — not  always;  sometimes  we 
have  very  inte]ligent,^smart  white  Republicans  here.  I  used  to  becrit- 
iciseil  a  good  deal  myself,  in  old  times,  because  I  was  not  quite  enough 
of  either  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  When  I  was  at  the  capitol  I  tried 
to  be  the  governor  of  the  whole  people.  In  regard  to  politics  we  do  not 
know  very  much  about  them  here  now;  the  active,  intelligent  people 
▼ill  have  a  convention,  and  when  a  Congressional  election  comes  on  we 
all  vote  for  the  candidates  that  are  set  up,  and  the  negroes  vote  with  us. 
lam  afraid  now  that  I  am  getting  a  little  off  the  track,  and  testifying  in 
regard  to  politics  as  well  as  in  regard  to  labor,  but  on  the  latter  point 
I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  a  universal  desire  among  our  people  to  aid  the 
colored  population  of  the  State  as  much  as  we  can.  I  have  got  some 
black  people  that  have  been  true  to  me  all  through  our  troubles,  and  I 
Wa  their  friend^  and  they  are  my  friends, 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS :   THE  WATER-WAYS  OP  ALABAMA. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 

Q.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  importance  of  opening  up  our  water 
ways  through  those  portions  of  the  State  that  now  lack  f.icilities  for  trans 
portation  ?— A.  Well,let  us  commence  up  in  North  Alabama.  Withii 
the  sound  of  a  cannon-shot,  perhaps,  from  my  house  they  are  engagec 
in  a  work  of  great  national  imi>ortance,  the  improvement  of  the  Mus 
sel  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee  River.  That  canal  around  the  Musse 
Shoals  (which  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  rivers  in  the  world)  ii 
being  built  by  the  Government.  You  gentlemen  in  Washington  ap 
jiropriate  money  for  that  work  every  year,  but  unfortunately  you  di( 
not  iii)i)ropriate  any  the  last  time.  You  know  better  than  I  do  why  i 
was  not  done,  but  the  result  was  that  it  was  brought  to  a  stand.  BotI 
white  and  black  laborers  were  employed  on  that  work.  The  work  ii 
going  to  bea  magnificent  one.  The  locks  will  extend  for  20  miles ;  then 
will  be  nine  or  ten  of  them,  and  they  are  among  the  finest  structurei 
that  1  have  ever  seen,  built  of  limestone  rock  and  each  rock  almost  on 
big  as  a  house,  being  designed  to  admit  the  largest  class  of  steamboat) 
that  can  navigate  the  river.  On  that  public  work,  great  numbers  o 
black  and  white  laborers  have  been  employed.  The  negro  laborer  then 
gets  from  $1  to  $  1.25  a  day  ;  a  mason  gets  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  day.  Nov 
and  then  you  will  find  skilled  men  among  the  blacks;  now  and  thei 
you  will  find  a  competent  black  man  shaping  out  the  blocks  of  lime 
stone,  but  the  mechanics  are  generally  white  men.  The  extensive  em 
ployment  ot*  labor  on  that  work  has  necessarily  interfered  a  good  dea 
with  the  agricultural  labor  of  Northern  Alabama.  There  have  beei 
hundreds,  and  sometimes  even  a  thousand,  men  employed  on  that  worl 
at  a  time.  I  speak  particularly  about  that  work  up  there,  because  I  an 
better  informed  about  it ;  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  works  tha 
may  be  going  on  down  this  way.  You  [addressing  Senator  Pugh]  per 
haps  know  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Pugh.  Perhaps  so ;  but  you  are  testifying  now,  and  I  want  it  U 
appear  in  the  record  so  that  the  world  may  know  it. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  regard  that  work  which  the  Government  i 
constructing  around  the  Mussel  Shoals  as  one  of  the  greatest  public  worki 
ever  constructed  in  this  country.  The  Democratic  party  used  to  say  ii 
old  times  that  the  General  Government  had  no  right  to  build  these  pub 
lie  works,  but  I  never  saw  the  time  when  I  did  not  believe  that  the  Q-ov 
ernment  had  that  right,  and  that  it  ought  to  help  in  the  constructioi 
of  all  such  works.  I  always  believed  that  it  was  the  right  and  even  th< 
duty  of  the  Government  to  assist  in  the  building  of  public  works,  ant 
to  enact  such  legislation  as  would  facilitate  manufacturing  and  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  general  interest  of  tlie  people  of  all  the  States 
I  may  have  been  wrong,  but  that  was  my  opinion.  Now  this  great  pub 
lie  work  on  the  Tennessee  I  regard  as  of  national  importance,  because 
by  meaijs  of  it  you  connect  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  with  th( 
Mississippi  River.  I  met  Senator  Morgan,  and  went  up  with  him  along 
the  canal,  and  we  examined  those  locks  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  it 
would  be  good  economy  for  the  Government  to  just  appropriate  monej 
enough  at  once  to  finish  the  work,  so  that  the  steamboats  might  be 
started  running  from  the  Mississippi  Elver  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  make  that  connection  f — A.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  we  can  connect  the  waters  of  the  Coosa  with  the  Ten- 
nessee Eiver,  and  when  we  get  into  the  Coosa  we  can  find  our  way  tc 
tbe  Atlantic.    You  understand  that  we  are  on  the  other  side  of  th^ 
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moQutains.  When  I  was  at  the  capitol  I  had  the  Coosa  surveyed,  and 
there  is  a  perfect  plan  drawn  oat  by  which  that  river  can  be  made  navi- 
gable. Now  my  idea  is,  that  if  Congress  would  just  appropriate  money 
enoagh  at  once  to  finish  the  work  at  the  Mussel  Shoals,  and  to  make 
the  whole  route  navigable,  it  would  be  far  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  business. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  How  much  money  would  it  take,  do  you  think? — A.  Probably  a 
million  and  a  half  or  more.  The  estimate  for  the  work  now  is  supposed 
to  be  about  $3,000,000.  But  the  locks  are  substantially  completed,  and 
all  that  is  required  is  to  finish  up  the  work.  There  is  no  more  impor- 
tant pablic  work  in  the  Southern  country ;  it  is  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  general  interests  of  the  people  of  five  or  six  States,  and 
the  completion  of  it  will  connect  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  with  the 
Atlantic  sea-board. 

Q.  1  do  not  quite  understand  how  you  can  reach  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board in  that  way.-— A.  Well,  the  Tennessee,  you  know,  affords  splendid 
Da\igation  except  at  the  Mussel  Shoals,  and  if  you  get  around  those 
and  connect  with  the  river  above,  then  you  have  navigation  to  Knox- 
ville,  and  from  there  there  are  connecting  streams  through  which  you 
can  make  slack- water  navigation,  and  get  over  through  the  mountains 
into  the  Coosa. 

Q.  But  the  Coosa  empties  into  the  Alabama,  does  it  not  f — A.  Yes ; 
but  we  are  over  the  mountains ;  we  are  on  the  Atlantic  water-shed,  and 
by  means  of  this  work  we  shall  connect  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  just  as  was  done  by  the  Charleston  Bailroad. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Could  not  the  Warrior  River  be  canaled  so  as  to  let  boats  and 
barges  up  into  the  heart  of  that  coal  region  ? — A.  The  Warrior  is  very 
shallow  all  the  way  up  from  Tuscaloosa.  Boats  run  up  to  Tuscaloosa,  but 
above  that  the  river  is  so  shallow  that  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  lock- 
ing to  make  smooth  water  to  get  up. 

Now,  as  to  the  public  improvements  down  this  way,  and  south  of  this, 
the  (Jovernment  has  done  a  good  deal  at  Pensacola  and  at  Mobile,  but 
I  am  not  so  familiar  with  what  they  have  done  or  what  they  are  doing 
there  as  I  am  with  the  works  in  North  Alabama.  I  can  say  to  you 
gentlemen,  however,  that  if  you  will  read  the  report  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer, you  will  find  a  great  deal  to  encourage  the  Government  in  making 
these  improvements. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  improvement  of  the  Mussel  Shoals  will  be  completed; 
but,  then,  here  are  the  Coosa  and  the  Cahawba  and  the  Warrior  Eivers, 
which,  if  improved,  would  put  the  Gulf  in  connection  with  a  vast  amount 
of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  that  cannot  be  developed  without 
some  means  of  cheap  transportation  to  market,  and  we  know  that  for 
cheapness  there  is  nothing  like  water  transportation.  Now,  would  not 
the  improvement  of  those  waterways  be  the  best  means  of  bringing 
these  mineral  and  agricultural  regions  into  easy  communication  with 
the  outside  world,  and  ought  not  such  improvements  to  be  regarded  as 
of  a  public  and  national  character  !^A.  Doubtless ;  as  I  said  before  I 
think  the  people  of  the  South  have  been  very  blind  and  very  wrong  in 
the  ideas  they  have  heretofore  entertained  in  opposition  to  the  General 
Govei-nmentmaking  such  improvements,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  almost  all  the  money  that  the  Government  has  appropriated  for 
Buch  works  has  been  expended  in  the  North,  while  here  we  have  been  left 
*^oat  in  the  woods."    And  the  reason  that  our  people  have  taken  tUoit 
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position  in  regard  to  pnblic  improvements  is  simply  that,  in  General 
J<i(!ks()u's  time  ([  can  remember  away  b  ck  there),  > ou  Democrats  were 
all  opposed  to  improvements  by  the  General  Government ;  you  opposed 
that  idea  then,  and  we  have  all  been  snfferinjjf  for  it  ever  since.  Now,  I 
think  that  the  General  Government  at  Washington  oup^ht  to  distribnto 
the  ])ublic  money  impartially  to  all  sections  of  the  countrj',  and  ought 
to  give  the  South  its  share  of  these  imi)rovements. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  do  something  in  that  line  if  it  were  not  for 
the  opposition  of  the  Southern  Senators. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  some  of  them  are  in  your  way,  but  if  I  were  a 
Senator  from  the  South  I  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you 
gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  General  Government  making  those  public 
improvements.  I  do  not  mean  to  criticise  our  Senators  at  all,  but  that 
is  my  view. 

Mr.  PuGH.  You  have  no  ground  for  criticising  me  in  that  respect,  for 
I  have  always  voted  in  that  way. 

The  Witness.  Well,  yon  were  light.  We  at  the  South  have  been 
left  '*  out  in  the  cold"  whilst  the  General  Government  has  been  con- 
structing these  magnificent  i)ublic  works  at  the  North. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  pretty  general  disposition  among 
our  people  at  the  North  to  have  the  natural  resources  of  the  whole  of 
our  country  improved  and  developed,  and  there  is  certainly  no  disincli- 
nation to  see  the  manufacturing  interests  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  because  we  believe  that  such  extension  will  result  in  tlie  benefit 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  undoubtedly.  We  do  not  want  much  protection 
now ;  we  can  stand  alone.  We  did  want  protection  when  I  was  a  Whig, 
but  we  are  able  to  stand  alone  now ;  we  are  able  to  compete  with  the 
world. 

the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  your  needing  addi- 
tional capital  to  develop  3'onrmannfacturing  resources  in  the  South,  and 
about  your  desiring  Northern  ca[)ital  to  come  down  here  for  investment. 
What  do  you  think  about  thatt 

The  Witness.  Yes  ;  we  want  it  to  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  to  you  that  you  won't 
get  Northern  capital  to  come  down  here  and  establish  manufacturing 
enterj)rises  if  there  is  no  tariff,  because  every  manufacturing  dollar  in 
the  North  thinks  a  tariff  is  essential  in  the  early  stages  of  manufactur- 
ing industries,  whether  it  is  required  later  on  or  not.  Therefore  you  will 
need  a  tariff  law  in  order  to  ii»itiate  your  manufactures  in  the  South. 

The  Witness.  Very  well.  I  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  Sena- 
tor Morgan's  views  on  the  tariff.  He  said  that  a  protective  tariff'  would 
protect  the  North,  but  not  the  South.  Now  the  general  ought  to  write 
that  over  again.  He  has  hung  on  to  the  old  Democratic  idea  of  no  pro- 
tection, but  at  the  same  time  he  wants  a  little  protection  in  the  South. 
The  general  made  a  most  excellent  speech,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  re- 
gard to  some  things  he  was  disposed  to  seek  protection  though  not  dis- 
posed to  give  it. 

Mr.  PuGH.  He  is  pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  Witness.  1  know  he  is;  I  know  all  about  the  general. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  any  practical  suggestions  that  you  desire  to  present  in 
regard  to  legislation  T 
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NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 

« 

A.  Well,  I  have' bestowed  a  good  deal  of  thought  on  the  subject  of 
what  we  need  down  here,  and  what  Congress  can  do  for  us.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  the  public  domain  that  still  belongs  to  the  Government. 
You  have  done  pretty  well  in  running  three  lines  of  railway  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  far  West,  and  now  the  next-thing  we  want  is  for  you  to 
make  a  liberal  appropriation  in  connection  with  labor  and  education. 
If  I  were  a  member  of  Congress,  I  would  favor  the  idea  of  using  a  part 
of  the  public  domain,  or  the  proceeds  of  it,  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the 
ignorant  portion  of  our  population. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  furnish  a  very  inade- 
quate fund  for  the  purpose  ? 

The  Witness.  You  have  a  great  public  domain,  and  that  might  be 
made  to  furnish  a  very  large  fund. 

Mr.  PuQH.  A  bill  making  a  provision  of  that  kind  passed  the  Senate, 
bat  the  amount  it  provided  would  have  been  a  mere  bagatelle  for  educa- 
tioDal  purposes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  Congress,  whether  it  has  been  liepublican  or 
not,  has  done  pretty  well  since  the  war  in  reducing  the  public  debt. 
We  are  scaling  it  down  pretty  fast,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  credit 
is  doe  to  the  Government  for  its  financial  management  in  that  respect; 
but  why  cannot  we  now  lay  down  some  big  scheme  by  which  we  can  get 
the  benefit  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  to  educate  our  people  f 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  give  the  money  directly  from  the  National 
Treasury  t 

The  Witness.  That  would  do,  of  course.  The  Government  has  been 
curtailing  the  debt  which  resulted  from  the  war  very  rapidly,  and,  as  I 
have  said  before,  I  think  those  who  are  administering  our  financial 
affairs  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  good  management.  Eemem- 
ber,  it  is  a  Southern  man  who  says  that.  I  think  the  Republican  party 
are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  reducing  the  public  debt  so  rapidly.  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  a  noisy  Republican  at  all ;  I 
am  jQst  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

The  Chairman.  You  talk  very  much  like  a  Republican  in  that  re- 
gard ;  but  a  great  many  Democrats  talk  the  same  way.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  likely  to  be  a  party  question. 

Mr.  PuGH.  But  you  should  remember  that  it  was  Democratic  votes 
that  made  the  short  bonds,  and  required  the  sur])lus  to  be  applied  to 
their  extinguishment,  so  that  it  was  a  Democratic  measure  after  all. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  won't  go  into  the  details  of  that  matter,  but  I 
will  say  that  the  management  of  our  financial  aftairs  has  been  very 
creditable. 

Mr.  PuGH.  These  payments  made  on  the  public  debt  are  in  extin- 
guishment of  the  3  per  cent,  bonds. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  is  all  good  management,  whoever  did  it. 
You  are  evenly  enough  divided  to  watch  each  other  very  closely,  and 
ill  that  way  you  have  been  successful.  I  do  not  like  to  bee  too  large  a 
balance  on  either  side  in  politics.  But,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  we  want 
to  educate  the  ignorant  people  of  this  country.  I  am  not  going  to  live 
to  see  it,  but  the  whole  study  of  my  life  has  been  to  educate  the  in- 
tellect and  cultivate  the  heart,  and  some  of  you  gentlemen  will  live  to 
fl«e  fn^at  advances  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  PuGH.  My  ideas  on  that  subject  have  been  very  much  corrected 
since  I  have  visited  ^ew  England.  We  ought  to  cultivate  the  hand  a 
little  as  well  as  the  head  and  the  heart. 
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The  Witness.  Undoubtedly.  The  best  people  in  the  world  are  the 
Kew  England  people;  and  I  do  not  say  that  becaosli  there  happens  just 
now  to  be  an  intelligent  New  England  friend  with  ns.    I  always  say  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  of  all  sections  of  the  coantry  have  Uieir 
good  qaalities.  I  do  not  think  that  any  Southern  man  needs  to  dis- 
parage his  ow^n  section. 

The  Witness.  Certainly  not ;  but  the  people  of  New  England  are  a 
wonderful  people.  Although  it  is  so  much  easier  to  get  a  living  here  than 
it  is  there,  they  live  better  than  we  do,  and  they  have  gone  on  develop- 
ing their  resources,  and  making  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  while 
we  are  still  in  the  woods.  Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  industrial  education. 
Away  back  iujold  times,  hundreds  of  years  before  the  advent  of  Ghrist, 
the  Jews  had  industrial  education,  and  even  the  wealthy  among  them 
and  the  rabbis,  all  required  their  sons  to  learn  some  occupation  by 
which  they  could  get  a  living.  I  brought  out  this  idea  In  a  little  ad- 
dress that  I  made  to  an  educational  convention,  and  I  urged  our  people 
to  imitate  the  Jews.  Why  cannot  we  have  a  general  system  of  indus- 
trial education  !  If  I  had  the  power  I  would  compel  every  boy  to  be 
educated  iudui^trially  as  well  as  otherwise,  and  would  make  him  ap- 
propriate his  first  mouey  to  pay  for  his  education.  Now,  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  liberal  and  munificent.  It  has  given  us  almost  all  the 
money  we  have  had  to  educate  our  people.  It  has  given  us  the  uni- 
versity fund  and  this  Auburn  school  and  the  sixteenth  sections.  It  has 
been  very  liberal  in  regard  to  education. 

condition  of  labor  in  ALABAMA. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  labor'in  Alabama,  everything  is  work- 
ing harmoniously  and  smoothly ;  the  people  are  quiet  and  contented, 
and  all  classes  are  respected,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Some  of  them,  of  course,  are  a  little  lazy,  but  then  others  are  more 
industrious  and  economical,  and,  altogether,  we  have  great  cause  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  our  present  condition.  I  have  seen  Alabama 
in  great  trouble  more  than  once,  but  wo  are  now  in  pretty  good  con- 
dition. I  advise  our  people  to  keep  out  of  debt  5  to  live  within  their 
means ;  to  export  more  and  import  less,  and  when  that  becomes  general 
we  shall  grow  rich  here  in  Alabama.  That  is  my  politics.  And  to  you, 
gentlemen,  who  are  high  politiciaus,  I  would  say:  "Encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  material  intersts  of  the  country,  and  devote  less  at- 
tention to  mere  political  matters.  Turn  your  minds  to  the  education  of 
our  people;  to  the  building  up  of  factories;  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, and  the  general  development  of  our  material  interests.''  When  I 
was  at  Tuscaloosa,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  I  had  associates  that  were  wise 
in  their  generation,  but  now  there  is  only  one  man  living  with  whom  I 
associated  at  that  time,  John  A.  Campbell,  of  New  Orleans.  Not  long 
ago  we  went  over  our  early  history  together.  We  were  about  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  when  we  were  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
since  then  nearly  every  man  that  was  there  with  us  has  gone,  ^o  you 
see  that  my  memory  and  my  experience  ruu  a  good  way  back,  and  what 
I  know  and  believe  from  that  experience  I  am  stating  to  you  here  now. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ensuing  winter  there  will 
be  an  effort  made  in  Congress  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  to  all  the  States  for  educational  purposes,  the  distribution  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy. 

The  Witness.  That  is  right.  That  is  my  idea.  There  should  be  no 
discrimination;  let  it  be  universal. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    It  ought  not  to  be  a  party  matter  at  all. 

The  Witness.  Of  oooxse  not. 
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THE  NEW  ORLEANS  EXPOSITION. 

I  am  not  in  public  life  now,  bat  tliere  is  one  matter  to  which  I  want 
to  direct  attention,  and  that  is  the  exposition  which  is  to  be  held  in  New 
Orleans  this  winter  a  year  hence,  beginning  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1884,  and  running  for  six  months.  That  great  enterprise  will  tell  upon 
the  interests  of  all  the  American  States.  1 1  will  be  not  merely  a  national 
eDterprise ;  it  will  be  international.  The, world  will  be  in  New  Orleans 
at  that  time,  and  the  more  people  you  send  down  from  New  England, 
and  from  the  whole  North,  with  specimens  of  your  manufactures,  the 
better.  And  while  I  am  on  this  subject  I  will  say  that  there  is  no  class 
of  people  that  I  would  rather  see  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cotton  Planters' 
Association  in  Vicksburg,  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  26th  of  this  month. 
1  expect  to  see  some  of  the  New  England  people  there,  and  I  know  they 
will  be  largely  represented  at  New  Orleans,  and  I  most  heartily  invite 
my  New  England  friends  to  be  with  us  on  that  occasion.  I  say"  this  by 
authority,  because  I  am  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Cotton  Planters' 
Association,  and  one  of  the  managers  at  New  Orleans.  I  was  on  the 
finance  board  of  the  Philadelphia  exposition,  and  I  can  say  that  that 
eDterprii^e  did  a  great  deal  to  abolish  the  ill  feeling  which  existed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  between  the  j)eople  of  the  North  and  those  of  the 
South,  and,  if  our  Northern  friends  will  believe  it,  the  more  association 
we  have  together  the  sooner  and  the  more  completely  we  will  bury  all 
that  is  unpleasant  in  the  past  and  begin  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  Jbhat  so  far  as  our  section  of  the  country  is 
concerned  the  past  is  buried  already — at  least  as  much  of  it  as  ought  to 
be — for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  our  i)ast,  you  know,  that  is  common  to 
us  all,  and  that  we  do  not  want  to  bury. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  indeed.  I  referred  only  to  our  great  conflict — that 
unnecessary  war.  We  all  want  to  forget  that  part  of  the  past,  and  to 
fix  our  eyes  on  the  present  and  the  future.  Now,  I  suppose  I  ought  not 
to  ti*lk  in  this  way,  for  it  is  quite  irrelevant  to  your  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  The  exi>ression  of  these  views  by  a  gentleman  of  your 
long  experience  and  representative  character  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
all  over  the  country. 

The  Witness.  Well,  those  are  my  views  at  any  rate. 

Adjourned. 


BiEMiNGHAM,  Ala.,  ^November  13, 1883. 

W,  H.  Gardner  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Mobile. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Mobile  ! — A.  I  have  resided  there 
thirty  years. 

Q.  What  have  been  your  pursuits  in  life  there!  Have  they  been 
such  as  would  bring  you  in  contact  with  the  labor  and  capital  employed 
in  that  city  and  neighborhood! — A.  I  have  been  in  the  cotton  commis- 
fiiou  business  all  the  time. 

Q.  We  desire  to  get  whatever  information  you  may  be  able  to  give 
us  in  regard  to  the  conditions  and  relations  of  labor  and  capital  in  your 
city,  and  in  this  part  of  the  country  generally',  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
natural  resoiirces  and  advantages  presented  here  for  the  profitable  em- 
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ployment  of  capital  and  labor.  Yoa  may  go  on  to  make  your  state- 
ment in  your  own  way,  touching  as  fully  as  you  please  npon  the  differ- 
ent elements  of  industry  that  exist  here — the  timber  interest,  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  any  other  matter  which  yon  think  would  be  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

VEGETABLE  GARDENING. 

A.  The  only  industrial  interest  of  an  agricultural  character  in  Mobile 
County  is  that  of  raising  garden  vegetables.  The  soil  is  EOt  adequate 
to  the  production  of  cotton  or  corn.  It  is  a  light  soil.  The  timber 
growth  is  pine.  The  area  of  Mobile  County  is  something  over  1,000,000 
acres,  and  of  that,  I  suppose,  there  are  200,(M)0  acres  of  a  marshy  char- 
acter, bordering  on  the  river  and  the  bay.  The  soil  is  generally  a  light, 
sandy  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil  underlying  that.  Now,  where  that  clay 
subsoil  is  near  the  surface  and  the  sandy  loam  has  not  too  much  sandy 
those  lands,  by  careful  cultivation  and  free  fertilization,  yield  garden 
products  abundantly.  I  have  obtained  some  data  from  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  those  garden  men,  but,  unfortunately,  I  came  away  with- 
out putting  them  in  my  pocket.  I  made  some  investigations  last  spring 
and  iu  1882  of  the  results  of  gardening  there,  and  I  found  that  the  re^ 
turns  obtained  fronrthe  cultivation  of  cabbages  had,  in  some  instances, 
reached  as  high  as  $500  per  acre.  Of  course,  that  was  not  the  average, 
but  there  were  cases  iu  which  cabbages  had  yielded  that  amount  per 
acre,  and  as  high  as  $500  per  acre  had  been  made  by  the  cultivation  of 
beaus,  and  $200  per  acre  by  the  cultivation  of  Irish  potatoes.  They 
yield  very  abundantly  in  that  soil ;  the  cultivation  costs  comparatively 
little,  and  the  amount  of  fertilization  required  is  less  than  for  the  other 
garden  products. 

Q.  At  what  season  do  those  articles  come  to  maturity  about  Mo- 
bile!— A.  I  think  the  cabbages  are  planted  in  August  and  mature  in 
December  and  January.  The  cabbage  crop  is  taken  off  in  January  or 
February,  and  tl»en  a  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  is  planted  on  the  same  land. 
After  thatcroi)  of  Irish  potatoes  is  taken  off,  in  April  or  May,  then  a 
crop  of  millet  can  be  raised  on  the  same  land  for  hay,  or,  on  some  of 
the  lands,  a  crop  of  corn.  However,  those  lands  do  not  produce  very 
much  corn.  Iu  most  iustances  the  crop  would  not  pay  for  the  labor  and 
the  cost  of  fertilizing  the  land.  It  is  necessarj^  to  have  a  very  large 
result  per  acre,  such  as  you  get  from  the  cultivation  of  cabbages  or 
beans  or  Irish  potatoes,  in  order  to  make  it  pay  for  the  fertilization  and 
cultivation.  As  I  have  stated,  by  proper  cultivation  they  can  get  three 
crops  there  On  the  same  land  during  the  year — acrop  of  cabbages,  a  crop 
of  Irish  potatoes,  and  then  a  crop  of  either  corn  or  millet.  Or,  if  the 
millet  is  not  planted  and  the  lands  are  smoothed  over,  a  crop  of  crab- 
grass  for  hay  can  be  gathered,  which  will  to  a  large  extent  repay  the 
cost  of  fertilization.  The  land  will  yield  from  1 J  to  2  tons  of  that  hay, 
which  is  worth  from  $20  to  $25.  It  is  not  worth  near  so  much,  of  course, 
as  timothy  or  clover. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  But  it  is  a  valuable  grass! — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  made  in  August 
and  September,  or  even  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  it  compares  favorably  with  clover  and  timo- 
thy ! — A.  Oh,  no;  it  is  pot  so  goodj  it  is  cop-rser  ajid  not  Bo  putri- 
tious, 
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Q.  But,  as  I  understand  you,  that  grass  grows  spontaneously  f — A. 
Yes,  sir.  If  the  lands  are  plowed  in  the  winter  or  the  early  spring  and 
Bmoothed  over  an  abandant  crop  of  grass  springs  up.  Up  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country  there  is  a  growth  of  coarse  weeds,  which,  if  cut  with  the 
grass,  renders  it  less  valnable  for  bay.  1  refer  to  what  is  known  as  hog- 
weed,  which  has  no  nutriment  at  all. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  Those  lands  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  lie  along  the  rail- 
road from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  I  believe  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  up  to  and  above  Citronelle,  which  is  about  300 
feet,  above  the  sea  level,  and  nearly  or  quite  the  highest  point  between 
Mobile  and  Columbus,  Ky. 

Q.  Are  the  lands  so  situated  that  there  are  good  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  those  products  to  market? — A.  Yes;  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  roads  extend  every  facility  for 
the  quick  transportation  of  those  garden  products  to  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  points  in  the  West. 

Q.  What  are  those  lands  worth? — A.  Within  6  or  6  miles  of  Mobile 
lands  were  worth,  a  few  years  ago,  a  very  trifling  sum.  Those  very 
near  Mobile,  and  improved,  are  worth  now  $50  an  acre,  but  other  lands 
in  the  same  vicinity  are  not  worth  near  so  much. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  value  of  those  lands  which 
are  now  selling  for  $50  per  acre  f — A.  Oh,  those  lands  could  have  been 
bought  some  years  ago  for  $5  an  acre. 

Q.  And  the  increase  in  value  is  owing  to  the  development  of  this 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Those  lands  were  of  no  value  before  those  industries  began  to  be 
developed  f — ^A.  They  were  comparatively  valueless. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  How  extensive  are  the  lands  which  you  have  described  ? — A.  I 
have  not  traveled  very  much  over  Mobile  County  myself,  but  I  have 
questioned  old  citizens  of  Mobile  on  the  subject,  and  they  tell  me  that 
there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  lands  of  that  character  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mobile.  That,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  If  there  are  a  million 
acres  altogether  in  the  county  there  are  certainly  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  that  are  free  from  marshy  and  of  that  eight  hundred  thousand 
acres,  I  should  say  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
a  character  such  as  to  repay  cultivation.  Wherever  there  is  an  excess 
of  sand  on  the  surface,  and  the  clay  is  at  any  considerable  depth  beneath 
the  surface,  it  will  not  pay  to  cultivate  those  lands,  because  fertilization 
'ipon  such  a  soil  amounts  to  very  little ;  but  where  there  is  a  good,  stiff 
day  subsoil  it  pays  abundantly.  Mobile  County  has  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  aeres  of  land  of  that  character,  and  I  believe  that  those 
lands  can  be  ultimately  brought  not  to  a  very  high  degree  of  fertility, 
Iwt  to  a  reasonably  high  degree  of  profitable  productiveness. 

Q.  Fifty  dollars  an  acre  for  improved  lands  is  not  very  high  ! — ^A. 
^0,  sir;  but  I  never  expect  to  see  the  whole  area  of  Mobile  County 
▼orth  $50  per  acre. 

Q.  But  you  will  probably  see  some  of  it  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
thatt—A.  Oh,  yes  J  I  think  so. 
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By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  vegetables  than  those  you  have  ineiition^l 
that  could  be  grown  in  that  soil  and  climate  all  through  the  winter  t — A. 
Yes,  sir.  The  cabbage  is  the  principal  crop  in  the  winter,  but  it  is 
sometimes  taken  off  later,  and  just  before  the  cabbages  are  taken  off,  in 
April,  they  sometimes  plant  the  tomato  between  the  rows  of  cabbage; 
the  tomato  being  transplanted  from  a  bed  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown 
into  a  small  earthen  pot.  That  little  pot,  when  the  plant  is  ready  to 
be  transplanted,  is  broken,  or  the  mold  in  which  the  plant  has  been 
potted  is  placed  in  the  ground  and  surrounded  by  earth.  The  cabbages 
are  cut  off  a  short  time  after  that  is  done,  and  that  leaves  but  one  crop, 
tomatoes,  growing  on  the  land.  The  fertilizers  which  have  been  used 
for  the  production  of  the  cabbage  crop  answer  also  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  tomatoes.  The  tomatoes  are  not  transplanted,  I  think, 
until  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  May.  They  come  along 
regularly  in  July  or  August  or  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  the  yield 
of  tomatoes  is  sometimes  very  large,  giving  a  profit  of  as  much  in  some 
instances  as  $350  or  $300  an  acre. 

Q.  Do  not  green  peas  grow  abundantly  in  that  soil  ? — A.  Very  abau- 
dantly. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  valuaWe  garden  crop, is  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes;  and 
the  pea  is  also  a  very  valuable  food  for  stock. 

Q.  1  mean  English  table  peas,  green  peas ;  they  grow  abundantly 
there,  do  they  not? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  yield  very  abundantly. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  pea  did  you  have  reference  to — a  grass? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  referred  to  the  common  old  field  pea.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
vegetable  product  that  we  have  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil ;  a  pea 
crop  plowed  in  fertilizes  better  than  anything  else. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  pea  that  is  adapted  for  human  consumption,  I  sup- 
pose?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  answers  very  well  for  tliiit  purpose.  The  En- 
glish pea  matures  in  the  spring ;  the  cow  pea  does  not  mature  until 
August  or  September.  The  cow  pea  has  a  very  luxuriant  growth,  andi 
if  cut  about  the  time  it  is  in  bloom,  it  makes  a  very  valuable  and  nu- . 
tritious  hay,  which  stock  and  cattle  eat  with  great  avidity.  Tlie  sweefe 
potato  also  grows  in  this  sandy  laud  very  freely,  and  the  yield  is  very 
large. 

By  Mr.  Pcjgh: 

Q.  Those  crops  come  off  in  rotation  from  the  same  land? — A.  Yes, 
Q.  And  the  annual  application  of  proper  fertilizers  will  enable  the 
land  to  produce  all  those  crops? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Gotton-seod  meal  is  used 
more  than  anything  else  as  a  fertilizer,  and  very  large  amounts  of  it 
are  used. 

THE   CLIMATE   OF  MOBILE   AND  VICINITY. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  saj'  as  to  the  character  of  that  climate  for  health 
and  comfort  throughout  the  year  ?— A.  Well,  rain-fall  is  something  that 
is  very  essential  to  the  growth  of  those  garden  vegetables,  and  the  i-ain- 
fall  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and,  also, 
probably  the  aggregate  precipitation  on  Mount  Washington  is  greater. 
At  iU^ol)ile  and  New  Orlems  we  have  about  G5  inches  of  rainfall  in  the 
year,  and  that  is  generally  very  evenly  distributed.  We  have  usually 
not  less  than  4  inches  a  month,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  10  or  11  inches* 
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Last  spring  we  had  hardly  any  rain  from  the  12th  of  April  to  the  29th 
of  May,  and  since  the  Ist  of  July  last  we  have  had  but  very  little  rain. 
That,  however,  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  weather  at 
Mobile.  I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  that  question.  The 
rain-fall  last  year  was  about  thirty-four  inches ;  but  in  1881  there  were 
90  inches  of  rain  fall.  In  this  part  of  Alabama  there  was  very  little. 
In  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  we  have  an  average  rain  fall 
of  about  5^  inches,  and  usually  we  have  considerable  in  June  and  July; 
and  when  we  have  suc{i  rains  without  frost  we  are  apt  to  have  a  very 
large  vegetable  crop.  The  lowest  temperature  that  I  have  ever  known 
at  Mobile  was  8^  above  zero.  That  was  in  1852.  In  1880,  either  in  the 
last  of  December  of  that  year  or  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  we  had  a 
temperature  in  Mobile  of  12^  above  zero.  The  lowest  temperature  there 
last  winter,  however,  was  29^  above  zero,  and  we  do  not  often  have  a 
temperature  below  20^  above  zero. 

Q.  What  is  your  average  winter  temperature  there  ? — A.  Oh,  it  is  very 
pleasant.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  average  figure  exactly,  but  I  am  rather 
a  thin  man  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  sensitive  to  cold,  aiid 
I  think  that  for  about  six  years  after  the  war  I  never  put  on  an  overcoat 
in  Mobile ;  I  did  not  feel  the  need  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  How  great  is  the  summer  heat  f — A.  The  average  temperature  of 
Mobile  in  the  summer  would  be  from  2^  to  3^  below  that  of  this  part  of 
Alabama.    The  average  temperature  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  in 
Angust  is  usually  lower  than  that  of  Louisville,  Saint  Louis,  Cincin- 
nati, or  New  York.    We  have  a  breeze  from  the  Gulf  there,  beginning 
early  in  the  morning,  and,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  throughout  the 
entire  month  of  August  we  have  that  breeze  all  the  time.    There  is  one 
thing  that  I  wish  te  state  here,  because  the  records  of  the  Signal  Service 
Bureau  for  the  last  year  will  show  a  different  stateof  things,  but  the  office 
of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  in  Mobile  is  unfortunately  located.    The  in- 
8trumentisabout4feet  aboveabrowncolored  tin  roof,  and  after  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  reflected  heat  from  that  roof  aft'ects  it  to  tbeextent 
of  three  or  four  degrees.    After  this  year,  however,  the  Signal  Service 
ofiBce  will  be  removed  to  the  custom-house,  and  there  the  thermometer  will 
indicate  the  real  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.    In  its  present  position 
it  really  shows  three  or  four  degrees  higher  temperature  in  August  than 
the  fact  warrants.    Mobile  has  a  delightful  climate.    A  great  many 
people  who  have  come  down  there  from  the  North  and  West  have  ex- 
perienced great  satisfaction  with  it,  and  the  point  that  I  spoke  of  awhile 
ago,  Citronelle,  30  miles  above  Mobile,  being  situated  in  the  piney  woods, 
is  quite  a  favorite  resort.    There  are  some  hotels  there  now,  and  they 
aw  kept  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  by  people  from  the  North. 

FBiriT  CULTURE  NEAB  MOBILE. 

Q.  Oranges  are  raised  in  and  about  Mobile,  I  believe? — A.  Oh,  yes, 
sir;  very  fine  oranges  are  grown  there,  and  also  across  the  bay  in 
Baldwm  County.  Some  of  the  oranges  were  killed  in  1881  by  the  ex- 
treme cold,  but  the  like  had  not  occurred  for  many  years  before.  The 
Diost  delicious  tasting  oranges  I  ever  saw  were  grown  in  Mobile.  A 
gentleman  has  an  orange  grove  on  an  island  on  the  bay,  and  orange 
growing  has  been  profitable  there.  The  entire  orange  crop  of  Louisiana 
was  killed  in  1768,  1778,  and  1784.  I  think  they  were  killed  in  1823, 
and  severely  damaged  in  1852.  The  orange  crop  is  not  a  sure  one  in 
Mobile.  The  trees  become  damaged  from  the  low  temperature  that  we 
sometimes  have — ^however,  not  frequently. 
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Q.  In  that  regard  how  does  it  compare  with  Northern  Florida  1 — A. 
We  have  it  a  little  cooler,  I  think,  in  Mobile  than  it  is  in  Northern  Florida. 
But  Northern  Florida  has  sustained  neaily  as  much  damage  in  that 
way  as  we  have.  The  orange  interest  in  Mobile,  however,  is  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  in  Northern  Florida.  The  same  attention  has  not  been  de- 
voted to  it  in  Mobile. 

Q.  How  do  the  Mobile  oranges  compare  in  quality  with  the  Florida 
oranges  ? — A.  The  Mobile  orange  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  the  most 
delicious  in  taste  and  flaror. 

Q.  How  large  an  area  is  there  that  you  think  might  he  profitably  de- 
voted to  orange  culture  there  ! — A.  Oh,  oranges  could  be  cultivated 
there  very  extensively.  All  these  lands  that  I  have  spoken  of,  experi- 
encing the  modifying  influences  of  the  Gulf  temperature,  would  do  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  orange. 

Q.  I  mean  the  cultivation  of  oranges  having  those  peculiar  qualities 
which  you  say  you  find  in  the  Mobile  oranges. — A.  I  think  that  almost 
any  jiart  of  the  county  would  produce  oranges  of  that  quality.  That 
orange,  however,  will  not  bear  transportation  as  well  as  the  Florida 
orange.  An  orange  to  be  tasted  in  its  utmost  excellence  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  when  allowed  to  so  ripen,  it  does  not  bear 
transportation  well.  The  oranges  that  are  intended  to  be  transported 
long  distances  are  gathered  comparatively  green. 

Q.  Do  you  grow  any  grapes  in  or  about  Mobile? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
the  only  grape  I  hat  can  be  grown  profitably  there  is  the  Scuppernong 
grape.  It  is  called  a  gi  ape,  but  it  is  to  all  intents  and  i»urposes  a  Mus- 
cadine ;  everything  about  it  except  the  colorof  the  skin  indicates  that 
it  is  a  Muscadine.  It  is  not  a  very  agreeable  grape  to  the  ta^te,  but  it 
makes  a  delicious  wine.  It  is  a  very  hardy  grape.  Hardly  anything 
will  kill  the  Scuppernong,  and  with  any  sort  of  attention  the  vines  will 
live  to  a  great  age  an<l  spread  over  an  immense  area. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  they  prolific! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  yield  abundantly.  Another 
fruit  that  grows  very  well  there  is  the  Leconte  pear.  They  have  been 
grown  there  only  for  the  last  few  years.  A  Mr.  Stein,  a  gentleman  who 
gives  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  i)ear  (rulture,  has  informed  me  that 
his  pear  trees  have  given  him  a  splendid  crop.  There  is  also  a  pear 
called  the  Saint  Pierre,  which  yields  well.  The  soil  is  not  adapted  to 
apples,  and  latterly  the  peach  trees  have  not  thriven  well.  But  there 
is  one  fruit  which  I  believe  can  be  made  a  source  of  immense  revenue 
to  the  owners  of  those  lands  that  1  have  described,  and  that  is  the  fig. 
It  requires  no  cultivation,  no  care  I  may  say ;  it  has  simply  to  be  planted 
out  in  that  sandy  soil,  and  the  yield  from  it  is  immense.  The  fig  tree  is 
a  beautiful  tree  too,  and  serves  very  well  as  a  shade  tree  in  a  yard  or 
an  in  closure. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  there  to  preiiare  the  fig  for  shipmentf — 
A.  The  ripe  figs  would  not  bear  transportation  any  distance;  they 
would  not  bear  twenty-four  hours'  transportation.  But,  by  preserving 
the  tig,  it  can  be  transported  any  di^tance,  and  will  keep  any  length  of 
time,  and  it  makes  a  better  preserve  than  the  pear,  the  quince,  the  ap- 
ple, or  the  peach  ;  it  makes  one  of  the  best  i)reserve8  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  easily  preserved  too ;  the  fruit  retains  its  flavor  very  well,  and  it 
is  not  so  liable  to  ferment  after  being  preserved  as  the  peach  or  the  pear. 
The  capacity  for  the  production  of  tigs  on  those  lands  is  practically  un- 
limited. Enough  could  be  producen  there  to  supply  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  an  industry  to  which  no  attention  has  yet  been  directed,  and 
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the  crop  is  Dot  qaite  certain,  for  if  we  have  a  large  rain-fall  in  July  and 
August  the  figs  do  not  mature  well. 

Q.  What  is  the  method  of  cultivation  or  propagation  of  the  fig  tree  t— 
A.  You  have  just  to  cut  off  a  limb  of  the  tree  and  stick  it  in  the  ground. 
Q.  Is  there  the  same  variety  among  the  trees  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  that  we  find  among  apple  trees? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  variety, 
but  not  so  great  a  variety.  There  is  a  very  large  fig  raised  there,  but 
it  is  not  so  palatable  as  the  small  purple  fig.  This  latter  is  the  one 
which  would  repay  cultivation  best,  being  much  better  adapted  than 
the  other  to  make  preserves. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  yield  of  an  ordinary  fig  treet — 
A.  You  will  find  a  fig  tree  growing  in  a  yard,  which  will  supply  the 
&mily  with  all  the  figs  they  need,  and  sometimes  tbeir  neighbors  too. 
They  go  and  pick  the  fruit  off  day  after  day.  The  yield  is  very  great. 
Q.  What  would  you  expect  to  \>e  the  average  yield  from  one  hundred 
fig  treesf — A.  That  would  depend  on  the  age  of  the  trees.  If  they 
were  six  or  eight  years  old  it  would  probably  be  anywhere  from  200  to 
500  bushels. 

Q.  Are  they  sold  by  the  bushel  there  f — ^A.  Ko,  sir;  they  are  not  sold 
in  Mobile,  except  that  at  times  you  see  a  few  little  negroes  carrying 
them  around  for  sale. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  really  a  marketable  crop  ? — A.  The  trees  are  planted 
shout  in  the  yard,  and  planted  at  random,  without  any  view  to  profit 
being  derived  from  them,  but  they  could  be  made  profitable.  The  fig 
IB  a  delicious  fruit,  as  everybody  knows,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
bealthiest  of  fruits. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  industry  has  not  been  developed  there! 
Is  it  because  the  method  of  preserving  the  fruit  is  not  familiar  to  the 
people  t — A.  It  is  simply  because  in  that  part  of  Alabama  our  attention 
has  not  been  directed  to  manufacturing  processes  of  any  kind  as  a  means 
of  profit.  The  attention  of  the  people  has  been  directed  exclusively  to 
commerce  and  agriculture. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  preserving  the  fig  you  have  reference,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  common  method  of  putting  the  fruit  up  in  boxes ! — A.  No, 
sir;  those  that  you  refer  to  arc  dried  figs.  I  am  speaking  of  figs  pre- 
served. I  do  not  think  we  could  dry  them  here  at  the  South ;  our  cli- 
mate has  too  much  humidity;  but  they  might  be  dried  artificially. 

Q.  We  very  seldom  see  those  fig  preserves  in  the  market. — A.  They 
are  not  made  to  any  considerable  extent. 

In  my  enumeration  of  fruits  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  the  straw- 
l^ny;  It  is  cultivated  about  Mobile  and  yields  very  largely,  and  some 
years  ago  it  was  about  the  only  product  ot  that  kind  that  was  cultivated 
there  for  sale. 

Q.  Strawberries  come  in  there  very  early,  of  course  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  have  seen  strawberries  there  in  January.  In  fact,  in  1879,  I  think, 
we  bad  strawberries  at  Mobile  in  December,  January,  and  February, 
and  right  aJong  through  the  spring  and  summer. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  growing  wild  or  cultivated  ? — A.  Cultivated.  Straw- 
heiries  don't  grow  wild  there  to  any  great  extent. 

MANUFACTURES  IN  MOBILE. 


By  Mr.  PUGH: 

Q.  Have  yon  attempted  manufactures  of  any  description  in  Mobile  ? — 
^  We  have  one  cotton  mill  there  now  manufacturing  cordage,  and  we 
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have  some  manafactories  of  farniture  that  have  succeeded  very  welL 
We  have  also  a  manufactory  of  brooms  from  broom-corn,  and  we  also 
manufacture  barrels. 

THE  LUMBER  TRADE  OF  MOBILE. 

Q.  Mobile  is  a  timber  market  and  lumber  market ;  can  you  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  that  trade  there  f— A.  I  cannot.  The  lumber 
trade  of  Mobile  has  increased  I  know  very  largely  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  its  percentage  of  increase  every  year  is  very  large.  Out 
northwest  of  Mobile,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  coun^,  and  in  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Mississippi,  there  are  tbe  finest  pine  forests  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  pine  region  f — A.  From  Mobile  it  ex- 
tends over  an  area  of  100  miles  on  a  direct  line  out  into  Mississippi,  and 
then,  taking  the  northwestern  limit  or  boundary  of  it,  it  extends  up  in 
the  direction  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  then  down  to  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

Q.  What  is  the  timber ;  yellow  pine  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  timber  f^  A.  That  is  the  only  timber  there  of 
much  value. 

Q.  The  growth  of  that  timber  is  fine,  is  it  notf — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
the  quality  is  very  good,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Bailroad  the  trees  have  not  been  boxed  or  used  for  the  production  of 
turpentine.  Where  pine  forests  have  been  used  as  turpentine  orchards, 
as  they  are  called,  and  the  resin  taken  from  the  trees,  it  has  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  lumber,  making  it  more  brittle  and  more  inclined  to 
dry  rot.   This  pine  forest  of  which  I  speak  is  in  its  original  condition. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  whom  is  the  ownership  of  those  timber  lands  t — A.  They  are 
variously  owned.  A  considerable  portion  of  them  were  public  lands  a 
short  time  ago,  and  I  think  some  of  them  are  yet.  Large  bodies  of 
that  land  were  bought  up  many  years  ago,  but  they  revert^  to  tbe 
State  of  Mississippi  for  nonpayment  of  taxes,  and  I  think  a  considerable 
portion  of  those  tax  titles  have  been  bought  up  by  parties  from  Michi- 
gan, and  from  Alabama,  and  from  different  portions  of  the  country  since 
the  Northeastern  road  was  projected  and  began  to  be  built. 

Q.  Those  purchases  were  made,  I  suppose,  with  the  idea  of  preserv- 
ing the  timber  for  lumber  and  not  for  the  protection  of  turpentine  f— A. 
They  probably  will  begin  to  use  it  for  turpentine  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
sent  to  market. 

Q.  For  the  benefit  of  the  country  which  is  best,  that  the  forests  should 
be  used  for  the  production  of  turpentine  or  for  the  produ6tion  of  lum- 
ber t — A.  From  a  utilitarian  stand  point,  the  greatest  yield  could  be  ob- 
tained by  taking  all  the  resin  from  the  trees  and  then  -selling  the  trees 
for  lumber.  It  would  not  be  generally  known  whether  the  lumber  was 
cut  from  a  tree  that  had  been  tapped  for  turpentine,  or  from  one  tbat 
had  not ;  but  if  a  man  bought  a  pine  forest,  and  wished  to  preserve  it 
and  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  children,  it  would  be  much  better  not  to 
have  the  trees  boxed  for  turpentine. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  A  large  portion  of  Alabama  uses  Mobile  as  its  market  or  place  of 
shipment  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mobile  furnishes  all  West  Alabama  up  to  the 
vicinity  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  a  large 
portion  of  the  supplies  is  drawn  from  Mobile  for  50  or  70  miles  or  even 
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farther  np  the  road.  They  do  not  bay  their  bacon  in  Mobile  j  that  comes 
from  the  West:  but  the  general  commercialrelationsof  that  part  of  the 
State  are  with  Mobile. 

Q.  I  ref^r  to  the  portion  of  Alabama  which  furnishes  lumber.  That 
part  of  the  State  uses  Mobile  as  its  place  of  shipment  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
There  is  lumber  shipped  down  the  Bigbee  River  for  some  distance.  After 
you  get  as  far  as  100  miles  above  Mobile  there  is  very  little  lumber  on 
the  Alabama,  but  on  the  Bigbee  and  the  Warrior  there  is  an  immense 
supply  of  white  oak  and  cypress.  The  oak  is  valuable  for  staves,  and 
the  cypress  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  pine  lumber  is  used.  The 
cjrpress  is  really  better  than  the  pine. 

By  the  Ohairman  : 

Q.  Better  than  the  pine  you  have  described  t — A.  Yes.  The  cypress 
is  more  durable.  It  is  rather  a  fine-grained  wood,  and  is  veiy  durable. 
It  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  cedar  in  that  respect.  Cypress  is 
not  susceptible  of  the  same  polish  as  cedar,  nor  is  it  so  durable,  but  it 
has  the  characteristics  of  cedar  to  a  certain  extent.  There  is  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  oak  and  cypress  on  those  rivers.  The  cypress  grows 
only  on  low  marshy  ground. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  IN  MOBILE. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  general  condition  of  the  laboring  popu- 
lation of  Mobile,  the  wages  they  get,  the  houses  they  live  in,  their  con- 
dition as  to  health,  thrift,  and  so  on  f — A.  I  have  not  any  clearly  defined 
or  accurate  knowledge  on  that  point ;  that  is,  I  have  not  an  opinion 
matured  by  careful  personal  examination  or  investigation.  The  knowl- 
edge that  I  have  is  derived  simply  from  casual  observation,  and  from 
the  condition  of  those  laborers  who  have  been  in  my  own  employment 
and  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  into  close  relations.  I  have  had 
negroes  in  my  employment  in  Mobile  ever  since  the  war,  and  to  me  they 
have  been  faithful  and  efficient  servants.  I  have  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  them  at  all,  but  the  class  that  I  have  had  with  me  have  been  of 
a  somewhat  select  character.  They  have  served  mo  as  faithfully  as  they 
ever  did  before  the  war ;  they  have  obeyed  me  as  promptly  and  as  im- 
plicitly as  they  ever  did  before  the  war.  They  have  met  all  my  require- 
ments as  well  as  any  servants  could,  and,  personally,  I  would  not  have 
any  other  servant  than  a  negro  even  if  1  could  get  him.  I  don't  want 
any  other  man  but  a  negro  to  serve  me  as  a  servant,  and  when  I  am 
traveling  in  the  Korth,  if  I  find  a  hotel  that  has  negro  servants  and  an- 
other that  has  white  servants,  I  go  invariably  to  the  one  that  has  the 
negro  servants,  because  I  think  that  the  negro  makes  a  better  servant 
than  a  man  of  any  other  race. 

Q.  What  wages  do  men  receive  in  Mobile  in  the  different  employ- 
ments f — A.  The  negroes  that  work  there  in  the  cotton  presses  and 
those  that  are  porters  in  commercial  bouses  get  good  wages,  from  $20 
to  $30  a  month,  and  sometimes  more.  The  draymen  too  are  paid  very 
▼ell. 

Q.  Do  they  live  cheaply  t  Rents  are  cheap  in  Mobile,  I  believe. — A. 
Yes,  sir;  rents  are  cheap,  and  living  generally  is  cheap,  but  the  negro 
i«  generally  improvident.  He  will  not  save.  Whatever  he  gets  into 
lis  hands  he  spends  at  once;  it  '^  burns  a  hole  in  his  pocket."  If  he 
lees  anything  that  happens  to  touch  his  fancy,  and  he  has  the  money  to 
tay  it,  he  buys  it  at  once ;  it  may  be  a  box  of  sardines  oi  some  ottaet 
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laxory,  aDyihing  that  his  appetite  demands  he  will  buy,  even  with  the 
.last  50  cents  that  he  has  in  his  pocket.  That  is  a  general  characteris- 
tic of  the  race ;  bat  I  have  seen  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  have  known 
exceptions  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  where  I  was  bom  and 
raised.  I  know  of  some  negroes  there  who  have  bought  land  and  im- 
proved it  and  are  doing  very  well.  Also  in  Mobile,  some  of  the  ne- 
groes have  bought  property  and  are  pretty  thrifty.  Going  back  to 
their  character  as  servants,  I  must  say  that  as  a  class  the  negro  men 
are  much  more  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  than  the  negro 
women.  It  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  a  cook  who  will  dis- 
charge her  duties  satisfactorily,  although  I  have  not  had  any  trouble 
with  them  myself. 

Q.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  your  success  in  dealing  with  your 
negro  employes  f — A.  Well,  I  was  born  and  raised  among  negroes;  ne- 
groes were  my  playmates,  and  the  old  negroes  were  persons  with  whom 
I  associated,  and  to  whom  I  looked  up  with  some  degree  of  respect  when 
I  was  a  child.  Some  of  the  most  cherished  memories  of  my  childhood 
and  early  youth  are  associated  with  my  negro  playmates,  and  I  think 
I  understand  the  negro  character.  I  have  always  demanded  of  ttioee 
that  I  have  had  in  my  employment  that  they  should  do  promptly  what- 
ever I  told  them  to  do.  I  gave  them  to  understand,  to  begin  with, 
that  when  I  employed  them  and  paid  them  wages  (and  they  were 
promptly  and  punctually  paid)  they  had  a  certain  line  of  duties  to  per- 
form in  return,  and  they  must  perform  those  duties  faithfully.  I  have 
known  farmers  who  observed  the  same  course  in  dealing  with  their  ne- 
gro laborers,  who  made  it  a  uniform  nile  to  prevent  the  negroes  from 
expending  in  advance  of  their  wages,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
tect them  iu  that  respect,  and  those  farmers  have  never  lacked  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  labor.  The  negro  has  to  be  dealt  with  firmly  and  jusUy, 
and  then  he  will  render  excellent  service. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  the  possibility  of  getting  good  servants  ftom 
any  race  unless  by  the  exercise  of  firmness  and  justice  t — A.  No  j  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  distinction  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro 
in  that  respect  t  In  other  words,  do  firmness  and  justice  produce  the 
same  results  in  dealing  with  the  negro  as  in  dealing  with  the  white 
manf — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  this  difference:  The  negroes  are  not  so 
enlightened;  their  minds  are  not  so  well  cultivated  or  developed;  they 
are  not  so  responsive  to  moral  infiuences,  and  thei*efore  you  have  to 
enforce  a  rather  stricter  discipline  with  them.  That  is,  you  have  to 
define  your  idea  of  discipline  much  more  clearly  in  dealing  with  the 
negro  than  would  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  white  man.  A  white 
man  would  comprehend  what  you  desired  without  having  it  so  carefdlly 
explained  and  defined  as  the  negro  requires  to  have  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  may  be  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  previoos 
training  of  the  two  races  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

RELATIONS  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

Now,  as  to  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  in  Mobile,  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  they  are  of  rather  a  satisfactory  character.  In  the  agricul- 
tural districts  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  are  not ;  they  are 
neither  satisfactory  or  profitable. 

Q.  Please  explain  that. — A.  The  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  the 
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affricultoral  districts,  on  the  farms,  are  about  in  this  way:  The  owner 
of  the  land,  knowing  how  many  acres  he  is  goinfi^  to  plant,  and  what 
crops  he  intends  planting,  knows  what  supply  of  labor,  what  number 
of  males,  and  what  number  of  hands  will  be  required  to  cultivate  that 
land.     Having  that  knowledge,  he  makes  his  contracts  with  his  labor- 
ers accordingly,  and  he  undertakes  to  supply  those  negroes  with  what 
they  may  need  during  the  season.    Generally,  though  not  always,  the 
employer  undertakes  to  supply  the  negro  laborer  with  his  rations,  and 
some  of  them  go  to  the  extent  of  giving  their  laborers  a  certain  line  of 
credits  with  some  country  merchant.     Cinder  that  arrangement  the  ne- 
gro goes  along  the  earlier  part  of  the  season — when  very  little  work 
has  to  be  done,  and  when  rations  are  a  necessity — and  he  performs,  sat- 
isfactorily enongh  perhaps,  so  much  of  the  work  as  is  to  be  done  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year.    Then  in  May  and  Jane,  when  regular  labor 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  crop,  the 
negro  not  unfrequently  leaves  the  plantation,  leaves  it  at  a  time  when 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  replace  his  labor,  and  goes  off  to  work  \)y  the 
day  on  a  railroad  or  somewhere  else.    In  snch  cases,  the  planter  or 
fiirmer  finds  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  replace  that  labor,  and  therefore 
1  say  that  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor  in  that  respect  is  a  very 
UDsatisfactory  one.    I  do  not  see  any  remedy  for  that  state  of  things  at 
present,  unless  there  can  be  laws  enacted  to  compel  the  observance  of 
contracts,  unless  we  can  have  a  law  to  compel  the  laborer  when  he  is 
engaged  to  do  a  stipulated  amount  of  work  to  do  that  work ;  and  a 
law  which,  while  it  compels  the  observance  of  his  contract  by  the  la- 
borer, will  also  give  that  laborer  the  means  of  at  all  times  compelling 
flie  performnnce  of  the  contract  by  the  other  party,  thus  securing  to  the 
laborer  whatever  wages  or  whatever  portion  of  the  crop  was  stipulated 
to  be  given  to  him  as  a  condition  of  his  labor.     Whatever  that  may  be, 
it  should  be  secured  to  him  to  the  utmost  farthing,  and  if  we  are  to  have 
any  legislation  of  this  kind  I  think  it  should  be  mutual  in  its  charac- 
ter.   I  don't  know,  however,  whether  such  legislation  is  practicable  or 
not. 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  difficulty  about  that  is  that  the  constitution  of  Ala- 
bama prohibits  imprisonment  for  debt ;  and  if  you  make  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  violate  a  contract  of  that  kind,  the  power  of  imprisonment 
has  to  be  exercised ;  that  is,  if  you  provide  a  money  penalty,  then,  upon 
the  non-payment  of  that  penalty  imprisonment  must  be  superadded, 
and  the  power  of  the  legislature  is  restricted  in  that  respect. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  have  pointed  out  what  I  regard  as  a  defect  in 
onr  legislation,  or  in  our  labor  system,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  can 
be  remedied  by  law  or  not.  If  we  had  here  a  supply  of  labor  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  then  when  one  laborer  left  at  a  time  when  his  services 
▼ere  much  required,  it  would  be  easy  to  get  another  to  supply  his  place; 
bnt  that  condition  of  things  does  not  exist  here.  The  supply  of  labor 
is  not  greater  than  the  demand ;  the  supply  of  willing,  valuable  labor 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

By  the  Chairman  :  • 

Q.  That  is,  at  particular  seasons. 

COTTON  CULTURE  BEQXnBES  MUCH  LABOB. 

A.  Well,  there  is  one  thing  connected  with  our  agricultural  industries 
in  the  South  that  our  friends  in  the  North  do  not  seem  to  be  familiar 
with,  and  that  is  that  it  requires  about  three  times  as  much  labor  to 
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produce  and  gather  a  cotton  crop  as  it  does  for  a  com  crop.  The  labor 
in  the  caltivation  of  cotton  is  continnoos  all  the  year  round.  If  jou 
make  a  cotton  crop,  and  go  on  cultivating  cotton,  you  areworUng 
from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December.  If  you  are  not  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  the  crop  your  labor  can  be  utilized  in  improving 
the  land.  If  the  laborer  would  take  an  interest  in  the  soil,  if  he  could 
become,  anything  like  a  permanent  tenant,  such  as  they  have  in  Eng- 
land and  in  other  old  countries,  then  the  evil  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  would  bo  obviated,  because  the  agricultural  laborer  would  no 
longer  be  strolling  around  as  a  vagabond  from  one  place  to  another: 
he  would  have  a  house  to  live  in  on  the  land  where  he  worked,  ana 
would  feel  that  he  had  a  permanent  interest  in  the  improvement  of  that 
land. 
Q.  Now,  why  cannot  that  state  of  things  be  brought  about  t 

RESTLESSNESS  OF   THE   NEGRO   LABORER. 

A.  Well,  it  cannot  be  brought  about  now  to  any  general  extent,  be- 
3au8e  of  the  habits  of  the  negro.  He  gets  dissatisfied  so  easily.  The 
younger  negroes  who  are  growing  uj)  spend  a  portion  of  the  year  on  one 
plantation,  and  then  they  want  lo  go  and  see  something  of  the  world, 
so  they  start  off  to  another  plantation,  or  go  to  work  on  a  railroad  or  in 
a  coal  mine.  If  we  had  to  deal  only  with  the  older  negroes,  who  were 
slaves  before  the  war,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  make 
them  permanent  tenants.  I  know  a  few  plantations  where  it  has  been 
done  quite  successfully. 

Q.  By  leasing  them  the  lands  on  long  time? — A.  No,  sir;  without 
any  leases  at  all. 

Q.  By  sales  of  the  lands  to  the  negroes  If — A.  No,  sir;  no  leases  and 
no  sales  ;  just  an  implied  agreement  that  so  long  as  they  deport  them- 
selves properly  they  can  remain  on  the  land. 

Q.  That,  however,  does  not  give  them  in  law  any  fixity  of  tenure  f — 
A.  None. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  tendency  to  roam  about  might  be  checked  by 
the  giving  of  longer  leases — as  your  point  seems  to  be  to  avoid  the  crea- 
tion of  freeholds  f — A.  It  would  not  have  that  effect,  unless  a  very  de- 
cided advantage  was  given  to  the  tenant  in  the  lease;  because  when- 
ever he  saw  that  he  did  not  have  that  decided  advantage,  or  that  possi- 
bly there  was  a  little  advantage  on  the  other  side,  he  would  simply  leave 
the  place  and  the  landlord  would  have  no  recourse  at  all. 

Q.  The  negro,  however,  would  not  have  much  left  either  ? — A.  No. 
The  relation  would  have  to  be  a  voluntary  one.  I  know  of  a  few  in- 
stances where  the  experiment  has  been  tried  and  it  has  proved  quite 
satisfactory — especially  where  the  planter  has  made  an  effort  to  restrain 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  negro  to  spend  everything.  When  the 
negro,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  finds  that  he  has  something  ahead,  then 
it  becomes  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  retain  him  on  the  planta- 
tion in  that  implied  relation  of  permanent  tenant. 

Q.  Then,  I  think  youi  statemelit  amounts  to  this :  That  where  the 
negro  has  a  chance  to  make  anything  beyond  a  bare  subsistence,  a  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  can  be  made  with  him,  but  where  he  has  not  that 
chance  such  an  arrangement  cannot  be  made  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  quite  natural,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  say  it  is  only 
with  the  older  negroes  that  you  can  make  such  an  arrangement. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  that  if  advantageous  leases  were  offered  to  the 
rising  generation  they  would  not  take  them  f — A.  I  don't  think  they 
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would.  The  great  evil  and  the  great  difficulty  with  the  yoang  negro, 
is  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  formation  of  his  character.  Under  the 
old  Bystem,  the  slave  system,  the  negro  was  subjected  to  a  strict  dis- 
cipline, and  if  the  parents  of  the  rising  generation  imposed  upon  their 
childreu  a  discipline  like  that  under  which  they  were  brought  up  when 
they  were  slaves,  then,  as  the  character  of  the  young  negro  matured,  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  submit  itself  cheerfully  to  proper  discipline  in 
the  pursuits  of  life  and  to  recognize  authority ;  but  as  it  is,  that  feeling 
scarcely  exists  among  them.  When  the  young  negro  gets  to  bo  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  ago  he  will  probably  run  away  from  his  parents, 
and  go  strolling  around  the  country.  That  is  very  common,  and  I  saw 
an  instance  of  it  at  Tuscaloosa  yesterday.  Two  old  negro  men  rode  up, 
having  just  captured  a  young  one  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  running  away,  coming  up  here  to  work  in  the  coal  mine,  I  suppose. 

By  Mr.  PuGn : 

Q.  Are  not  the  parents  responsible  for  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  children  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  attempt  to  exercise  any  i)roper  control  over  their 
children  f — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  attempt  it.  We  do  not  generally  un- 
derstand the  negro  character.  The  negro  is  essentially  an  emotional 
being,  and  he  therefore  reqnircs  much  more  discipline  than  the  average 
white  man  floes.  His  character  is  such  that  he  is  very  likely  to  yield 
to  the  class  of  iiilluences  which  are  strongest  in  their  bearing  upon  liim 
at  the  moment.  You  have  hardly  seen  a  case  of  a  negro  criminal,  a 
murderer  who  has  been  hung  for  the  last  year,  where  he  did  not  say 
that  he  was  going  right  straight  to  heaven.  Now,  when  he  says  that,  I 
do  not  believe  he  is  a  hypocrite;  I  believe  he  is  sincerely  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  he  is  going  straight  to  heaven.  Why  If  Sim- 
ply because  he  has  been  visited  in  his  cell,  and  has  been  piayed  with 
and  talked  to  until  his  mind  and  feelings  have  become  imbued  by  the 
relifjious  influences  surrounding  him  for  the  last  three  or  four  days  or 
weeks  of  his  life,  and  the  declaration  which  he  generally  makes  on  (he 
gallows,  that  he  is  going  straight  to  heaven,  is  simply  an  out  cropiiing 
of  those  influences. 

Q.  White  folks  also  very  often  thank  God  for  the  advantage  of  being 
hanged,  don't  they  1 — A.  Sometimes;  but  not  so  many  of  them. 

Q.  Perhaps  not  the  same  proportion  of  them,  but  our  criminals  that 
are  hanged,  generally  seem  to  die  happy. — A.  There  are  such  cases,  of 
coorse,  among  whites.  But  the  negro,  as  I  have  said,  is  essentially  an 
emotional  being.  I  wish  you  gentlemen  to  understand  that  when  1  say 
this,  I  do  not  speak  with  any  view  to  depreciate  the  negro  character, 
because  I  have  the  warmest  and  most  earnest  sympathy- with  the  negro 
race,  and  I  know  many  of  them  for  whom  I  would  do  a  great  deal.  I 
am  simply  speaking  of  their  character  as  a  race  as  I  know  it.  If  you 
go  to  any  revival  meeting  you  will  find  them  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
the  excitement,  a  mere  physical  excitement  for  the  most  part,  which 
they  experience  comes  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  are  conscientious 
when  they  tell  you  so.  A  negro  under  that  influence  feels  in  that  way, 
and  is  perfectly  sincere,  but  you  remove  him  from  the  influence  of  those 
surroundings,  and  put  the  temptation  of  hunger  strongly  upon  him,  and 
if  there  is  anything  that  does  not  belong  to  him  upon  which  he  can  lay 
his  hands,  he  will  have  no  scruples  about  taking  it.  Place  around  him 
*lie  temptation  to  the  indulgence  of  any  passion,  and  the  means  of  that 
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indulgence,  and  he  is  almost  certain  to  avail  himself  of  it  That  is  his 
natural  tendency,  and  he  has  no  coanterbalancing  elements  of  character. 
He  is  a  slave  of  the  influences  which  predominate  around  him  for  the 
moment.  I  call  attention  to  this  point,  in  order  to  show  that  if  yx>u 
wish  to  deal  with  the  negro  character  philosophically,  you  must  keep 
this  leading  characteristic  of  the  race  in  mind.  If  I  had  the  means  and 
the  power  to  educate  the  rising  generation  of  negroes,  I  would  make  the 
attempt  and  would  frame  the  course  of  education  and  discipline  largely 
from  that  stand- point. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  provide  that  they  should  have  better  discipline 
in  youth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  education 
I  would  deal  with  the  negro  upon  the  theory  that  he  is  naturally  a 
creature  of  emotion  and  impulse,  and  is  more  apt  than  the  white  man  is 
to  yield  to  temporary  influences,  and  to  show  in  his  character  and  con- 
duct the  impression  of  his  immediate  surroundings. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  those  respects  bis  condition  is  improving  f 
The  parents  of  the  rising  generation  of  negroes  having  been  for  the  most 
part  born  in  slavery,  being,  therefore,  very  anxious  that  their  children 
shall  escape  from  everything  of  that  nature,  associating  the  idea  of  labor 
with  slavery,  and  forgetting,  or  not  understanding,  that  freedom  really 
means  only  the  freedom  of  a  man  to  work  for  himself;  these  things  be- 
ing taken  into  account,  is  it  not  natural  that  they  should  incline  to  allow 
their  children  the  kind  of  license  which  you  have  described,  and  the 
effect  of  which  is,  of  course,  ruin! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  quite  nat- 
ural. 

Q.  And  will  not  the  necessities,  the  actualities,  of  life  with  which  they 
must  come  in  contact,  gradually  educate  them  out  of  that  state  of  mind 
and  character?— A.  1  think  so.  1  do  not  think  that  in  the  history  of 
the  world  any  other  race  that  has  been  abruptly  lifted  from  a  condition 
of  abject  slavery  to  one  of  complete  freedom  has  behaved  itself  as  well 
as  the  negro  race  has  done  in  this  country. 

(j.  Then  these  evils  which  you  have  been  describing  are  necessarily 
inherent  in  the  problem  as  it  exists,  and  time  is  a  necessary  element  in 
the  cure! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  until  they  can  be  taught  by  hard  experience 
or  in  some  waj^,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  proper  discipline,  they 
cannot,  of  course,  make  much  progress.  I  have  learned  that  some  of 
the  negroes  have  told  their  children  in  the  public  schools,  "You  most 
not  submit  to  be  correcte<l ;  if  such  and  such  a  discipline  is  attempted, 
you  defend  yourself."  And  I  have  heard  of  one  case  where  a  boy  was 
told  to  use  his  knife  in  case  the  teacher  undertook  to  discipline  him. 
But  I  had  a  conversation  recently  with  the  superintendent  of  education, 
and  notwithstanding  ihese  il'-awbacks  his  report  to  me  was  rather  more 
encouraging  than  I  had  expected.  He  says  that  when  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  enforce  discipline,  some  objection  has  generally  been  made  by 
the  colored  parents,  but  that  when  the  alternative  is  put  to  them  and  to 
the  pupils  in  this  way :  "Eitl^er  you  must  submit  to  discipline  or  you 
must  be  expelled,"  in  not  a  single  instance  has  expulsion  been  found  nec- 
essary. He  tells  me  also  that  the  negro  teachers  (I  think  there  are  nine- 
teen of  them)  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  position  which  they  occupy, 
and  that  the  weight  of  that  responsibility  has  had  a  very  perceptible 
influence  for  good  upon  their  character. 

Q.  Do  you  look  to  the  negro  in  the  future  as*  the  man  who  is  to  per- 
form the  principal  share  of  your  labor  in  this  part  of  the  country,  or  do 
you  hope  to  see  your  white  population  become  active  and  efScient  in 
that  respect ! 
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IMMIGRATION  NEEDED — SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

A.  I  am  an  advocate  of  immigratioi).  We  have  not  the  amount  of 
labor  iu  this  part  of  the  conntry  that  we  need ;  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  to 
think  that  we  have,  for  we  have  not.  But  the  class  of  immigrants  that 
I  wonld  like  to  see  come  to  Alabama  would  be  meu  of  industrial,  fru- 
gal habits,  with  money  enough  to  buy  land  and  to  cultivate  it  them- 
selves. We  want  in  Alabama  a  large  number  of  small  lauded  proprie- 
tors ;  we  want  that  as  a  condition,  and  as  an  absolute  guarantee  of  our 
prosperity.  We  don't  want  our  lands  held  in  large  plantations  of  1,000 
or  2,000  acres,  worked  by  day  laborers — that  is,  if  we  look  to  the  ulti- 
mate prosperity  of  our  State.  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  point  in  polit- 
ical economy  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  that  the  prosperity  of  an 
agricultural  country  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  its  lands 
are  subdivided  and  cultivated  by  small  planters. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  in  that:  but  why  cannot  you  develop 
the  labor  that  you  have  at  home  in  the  airection  that  you  have  just  in- 
dicated t — A.  Well,  that  is  the  problem ;  if  it  can  be  done,  it  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  State. 

Q.  Cannot  these  large  plantations  that  you  now  have  be  gradually 
converted  into  small  holdings  without  depriving  the  present  owners  of 
a  fair  compensation  f  Cannot  the  owner  of  a  large  plantation,  for  in 
stance,  divide  it  up,  and  sell  it  off  in  small  holdings  at  a  reasonable 
price,  getting  part  of  his  money  down,  and  taking  mortgages  for  the 
balance? — A.  I  think  he  could;  but  the  trouble  about  it  is  that  if  you 
sell  your  land  to  a  negro,  he  goes  off  to  some  shop-keeper  in  his  vicin- 
ity to  get  advances  for  the  year,  and  that  man  takes  a  mortgage  on  his 
mule  and  on  his  cow,  and  whatever  he  has,  and  that  mortgage  runs 
along  so  that  the  negro  does  not  make  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  his 
8npplles,  if  he  makes  even  so  much. 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  a  law  exempting  his  homestead  and  also  his 
personal  property  to  the  amount  of  $500,  making  him  incapable  of 
pledgingit  in  that  manner  even  for  the  necessaries  ot  life ;  supposing  that 
you  had  such  a  law,  of  course  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  negro  to 
live,  and  if  he  could  not  run  in  debt  for  the  supplies  he  would  probably 
provide  himself  with  the  money  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
then  this  shop-keeper  of  whom  you  speak  would  not  get  that  hold  upon 
him  1 — A.  Yes  ;  but  sappose  we  sell  a  negro  a  piece  of  land  for  $500, 
and  he  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  or  for  any  part  of  it.  Now,  the  pro 
ceeds  of  his  labor  will  be  pledged  to  a  local  merchant  for  the  supplies 
that  he  requires  to  live,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  proceeds  of 
his  labor  may  be  only  suflBcient  to  pay  for  those  supplies  on  which  he 
has  lived  during  the  year,  so  that  all  that  he  produces  goes  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  man  who  sold  him  the  land  gets  nothing  at  all. 

THE  NEaEOES  BAD  FARMERS. 

Q.  Do  you  meanr  to  say  that  after  having  worked  industriously  and 
behaved  himself  as  he  ought  to  do,  it  would  often  happen,  or  would 
happen  in  any  but  exceptional  instances,  that  the  result  of  man's  labor 
wonld  be  barely  enough,  or  less  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  negro  is  left  to  himself  without  intelli- 
gent supervision. 

Q.  Well,  as  he  would  not  probably  consume  any  more  in  the  case  we 
have  been  sapposing  than  he  wonld  if  the  landlord  furnished  the  sup- 
plies, that  result  wonld  probably  be  due  to  extortion  on  the  part  of  the 
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dealer,  would  it  not  ? — A.  There  may  be  some  extortion  in  such  casest 
of  course,  but  you  may  supply  the  negro  at  the  lowest  cost  price,  and  if 
he  is  left  to  himself  you  will  find  that  in  many  instances  he  will  not 
make  more  than  enough  from  the  land  to  pay  for  his  supplies. 

Q.  Is  that  owing  to  imperfect  or  bad  cultivation  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
negroes  do  not  cultivate  the  Land  well.  The  negro,  if  he  buys  a  little 
piece  of  land  and  is  left  to  manage  it  himself,  is  certain  to  plant  an  un- 
due proportion  of  it  in  cotton.  He  does  not  want  to  cultivate  corn.  If 
you  drive  over  this  country,  wherever  you  see  a  corn-field  you  may  as- 
sume without  inquiry  that  that  field  belongs  to  a  white  man.  The 
negroes  want  to  plant  all  cotton,  and  they  don't  cultivate  it  well,  so  they 
don't  realize  anything  like  what  they  ought  to  realize  from  the  crop. 
That  is  the  general  rule.  Some  of  the  older  negroes,  probably  10  per 
cent,  of  them,  you  could  sell  land  to  in  that  way  and  by  visiting  them 
frequently,  and  exercising  some  degree  of  care  and  supervision  over 
them,  they  would  probably  make  enough  to  pay  for  the  land  ultimately. 
I  know  some  of  them  in  Pickens  County  who  have  bought  moderate — 
sized  i)lantation  and  paid  for  them  in  that  way.  I  sell  cotton  in  Mobile 
for  some  negroes  who  are  very  good  patrons  of  mine. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  in  reference  to  a  question  put 
h}'  Senator  Blair.  The  State  of  Alabama  has  an  organic  provision  ex- 
empting liomesteads  irom  execution  for  debt,  but  the  owner  has  the 
right  to  waive  the  exemption,  and,  of  course,  the  negroes  do  generally 
waive  it,  so  you  are  all  the  time  hearing  of  these  '^waiver"  notes  and 
mortgages,  and  the  result  is  that  the  provision  amounts  to  nothing  as  a 
security  against  the  loss  of  tlie  homesteads.  The  waiver  destroys  the 
benefit  of  the  exemption  ;  and  the  question  is  whether  you  can  guard  an 
exemption,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  i)ower  of  the  party  for  whose  ben- 
efit it  is  made  to  \vaive  it.  That  is  considered  an  interference  with  the 
right  of  disposition  of  a  personal  benefit,  an  interference  that  the  peo- 
ple nowhere  will  sanction,  and  that  was  the  idcii  which  prevented  the 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution  from  denying  to  the  party  the 
right  to  waive  the  exemption. 

The  Chairman.  Where  children  exist  the  waiver  could  not  take 
place,  because  the  children  wonld  be  incapable  of  consenting,  and  th^ 
homestead  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  the  waiver  could  not  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  all  the  i)arties  in  interest. 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  has  been  decided  otherwise.  The  provision  is  in  favor 
of  the  owner  of  the  land. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  wife  is  always  as  ready  as  the  husband  to 
make  this  waiver  f — A.  Oh,  yes  ;  always.  These  shark  storekeepers 
compel  them  to  waive  the  right  of  exemption  where  supplies  are  wanted 
for  the  family,  and  the  result  is  that  in  the  end  the  whole  thing  is  sw^al- 
lowed  up  by  the  storekee|)er.  The  negro  has  to  be  educated  in  agri- 
cultural methods.  His  moral  sense  would  have  to  be  expanded,  and 
his  intellect  filso  must  be  expanded  somewhat  before  the  relation  which 
you  suggest  would  be  practicable. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  The  white  people  also  suffer  largely  from  this  same  evil,  do  they 
not — this  waiving  of  the  benefits  of  the  exemption  ? — A.  Yes.  Now, 
as  to  tiie  character  of  the  negro  as  a  laborer,  I  say  again  that  were  I 
owner  of  a  plantation  I  would  not  have  any  other  kind  of  labor  upon  it. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Why  notf — ^A.  Well,  I  think  where  a  careful  supervision  is  exer- 
cised over  the  negro  he  is  the  very  best  laborer  that  you  can  have.  He 
is  not  so  quick  and  active  as  some  classes  of  white  men,  but  he  is  capa- 
ble of  continuous  labor,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  the  negro  can  be  so 
treated  as  to  be  quite  tractable. 

Q.  What  difficulty  do  you  find  with  white  labor  t — A.  The  tendency 
of  white  laborers  is  to  become  tramps  and  vagabonds. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  that  should  be  «o. — A.  Neither  do 
I;  I  simply  realize  it  as  a  fact.  When  we  have  white  laborers  down 
here,  they  will  go  to  work  on  a  place,  and,  whatever  the  reason  may  be, 
they  hardly  ever  stay  very  long.  You  will  find  exceptions,  of  course — 
Germans,  or  Irishmen,  or  Scotchmen — but  as  a  rule  the  class  of  white 
laborers  down  here  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

THE  KIND   OF   IMMIGRATION  NEEDED. 

As  I  have  said,  I  want  to  see  immigration  to  Alabama,  but  I  would  not 
give  a  snap  for  aGerman,  a  Scotchman,  an  Irishman,  or  an  American  from 
the  North ,  who  would  come  down  here  to  work  as  a  day  laborer  on  the  plan- 
tations. I  don't  think  that  they  would  bo  a  desirable  acquisition  to  our 
population.  If  we  can  get  men  with  money  enough  in  hand  to  buy  a 
little  land,  even  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  I  would  regard  such  men 
as  a  very  desirable  addition  to  our  poimlation,  and  as  an  element  which 
would  exert  a  most  salutory  influence  among  us,  if  we  had  a  considerable 
number  of  them.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  a  large  number  of  men 
of  agricultural  antecedents  come  down  here  from  New  England,  or  other 
parts  of  the  North,  men  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  pos- 
sible phase  of  economy,  who  have  reduced  the  art  of  living  down  to  the 
minimum  of  expenditure,  and  who  know  how  to  place  every  impulse  of 
effort  so  as  to  make  it  3'ield  a  tangible  and  substantial  result.  The  in- 
fluence of  that  class  of  population,  were  they  to  become  permanent  citi- 
zens of  Alabama,  would  be  most  salutory,  and  that  would  be  by  far  the 
most  valuable  kind  of  immigration  that  we  could  have  here.  If  we  could 
have  a  large  immigration  of  that  class  wo  would  have  a  very  prosperous 
country  within  ten  years  from  their  arrival. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  agree  with  you;  and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
that  offers  greater  advantages  to  that  class  of  people  than  Alabama 
and  the  South  generally. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  so.    I  am  satisfied  of  it. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  class  of  people  that  I  want  to  see  come 
here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  explanation  that  the  Southern  people  make  of 
the  fact  that  the  immigrants  go  to  the  West  and  do  not  come  South  ? — 
A.  To  answer  that  fully  would  necessitate  going  into  the  question,  why 
a  country  rich  in  the  elements  of  material  wealth,  and  having  all,  or 
nearly  alJ,  the  elements  of  prosperity,  is  not  prosperous. 

Q.  Just  that. — A.  Well,  I  think  I  can  present  you  facts  drawn  from 
statistical  records  that  will  give  you  a  satisfactory  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem. 

Q.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. — A.  The  unprofitable  re- 
sults of  agricultural  industries  in  the  older  cotton  States  and  the  low 
value  of  lands  is  directly  traceable  to  the  excessive  cultivation  and  over- 
production of  cotton,  the  absence  of  diversified  crops,  and  consequent 
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necessity  for  buying  at  high  prices  the  graiUi  hay,  and  provisions  re- 
quired to  subsist  laborers  and  stock. 

This  becomes  evident  by  contrasting  the  last  two  census  reports — 
under  the  former  prosperous  rSgitne,  when  plantation  supplies  were 
produced  at  home— with  the  two  immediately  following,  in  which  every 
effort  has  been  directed  to  the  production  of  one  crop. 

The  State  of  Alabama  fairly  represents  the  cotton  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  census  reports  give  the  following  details,  expressed 
in  thousands: 


<3oTn 

OatB 

Wheat 

Sweet  potatoes 

•Cattle 

Swine 


1880. 

1870. 

1800. 

25,461 

10,978 

83,226 

8,040 

771 

682 

1,530 

1,058 

1,218 

8,440 

1,871 

6,440 

404 

257 

455 

1,252 

720 

1,748 

1850 


28,764 
2,065 
2,040 
6,476 
488 
1,806 


Q.  The  population  must  have  been  self-sustainin  g,  so  far  as  those  things 
were  concerned  t — A.  It  was ;  and  there  is  the  secret  of  the  prosperity 
of  Alabama  before  the  war,  and  its  lack  of  prosperity  since  the  war. 
Before  the  war  the  State  was  self-sustaining,  and  the  cotton  crop  was  a 
surplus. 

Q.  Have  you  followed  out  the  corresponding  production  of  cotton 
during  those  periods  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  give  you  that,  too,  but  let  me 
first  present  some  other  figures :  r 

The  grain  crop  of  1849,  reported  in  census  of  1850,  was  very  light, 
because  of  a  late  and  very  destructive  frost ;  that  of  1879,  reported  in 
i^ensus  of  1880,  was  exceptionally  large  in  Alabama;  hence  oats  and 
wheat  make  a  much  more  favorable  exhibit  than  would  appear  from 
the  average  of  the  two  periods. 

During  the  first  period  the  entire  production  of  cattle,  swiue,  and 
grain  was  consumed  in  the  State.  No  part  sought  or  found  a  market 
beyond  its  limits ;  hence,  with  grain  and  potatoes,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
ascertain  the  consumption  per  capita,  but  a  difficulty  arises  in  comput- 
ing the  percentage  of  a  given  summer  enumeration  of  swine  that 
would  be  available  for  slaughtering  during  the  following  winter.  After 
much  inquiry  and  investigation,  I  have  adopted  the  following  figures, 
which  are  approximately  correct,  viz :  During  the  first  period  hogs  were 
not  killed  until  two  or  three  years  of  age,  consequently,  not  mpre 
than  33|  per  cent,  of  the  entire  summer  stock  were  made  into  pork  for 
next  season,  but  they  were  made  fat,  and  certainly  netted  160  pounds 
per  head.  The  latter  period  has  the  advantage  of  improved  breeds, 
quicker  growth,  and  about  43  per  cent,  are  available  for  pork.  How- 
ever, being  killed  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  with  but  little  grain  to 
fatten  them,  th^  do  not  average  more  than  130  pounds  per  head.  Using 
these  figures,  the  following  supply  of  home-grown  subsistence  per  capita 
for  each  report  is  realized : 


•Com bushels. 

Heat ponnds. 

•Oato buahels. 

WhMl do... 

£w«ei  potalOM do... 


1880. 

1870. 

1800. 

20.18 

17.00 

84.46 

65.00 

40.80 

06.74 

2.40 

.78 

.71 

L21 

1  06 

1.22 

2.78 

L86 

6w04 

87.24 

18L00 

8.84 

8.81 

Clt 
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Q.  What  is  the  consomptioii  of  meat  per  capita  in  the  United  States  f — 
A.  Fifty  pounds. 

Q.  That  is  the  rate  per  capita  counting  men,  women,  and  children  f — 
A.  Tes,  sir ;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  large  cities  they 
consnme  very  little  pork.  They  eat  beef  and  mutton,  but  in  the  South 
the  meat  mainly,  or  almost  exclusively,  used  is  pork  or  bacon.  Before 
the  war  the  negro  was  given  3^  x>ou^ds  o^  bacon  per  week,  160  pounds 
a  year. 

The  average  for  the  two  periods  is  as  follows : 

1880  and  I860  and 
I    1870.    i    1850 


The  x>ercentage  of  Irish  potatoes  compares  well  with  grain,  while  that 
of  hay  is  fivefold  more  in  the  earlier  period. 

Q.  That  would  imply  the  existence  of  stock  to  consume  the  hay,  would 
it  not  f — A.  Yes ;  there  was  stock  to  consume  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  stock  f — A.  Well,  they  had  some  cattle.  I  have 
jotted  down  here  some  figures  to  show  the  number  of  cattle. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese 
and  other  such  products! — A.  No,  sir;  there  were  no  records  of  that 
kind  made,  or  at  least  none  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 
Everything  of  that  kind  that  was  made  here  was  made  for  consumption 
•n  the  plantations,  and  no  record  was  kept  of  it 

Q.  Is  cheese  an  article  of  consumption  to  any  considerable  extent 
among  the  people  heret — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  only  bought  as  an  occasional 
luxury.  Now,  during  the  years  1880  and  1881  the  corn  crop  of  Alabama 
averaged  20,000,000  bushels,  and  hogs  about  1,100,000.  The  latter  were 
poorly  fed;  killed  at  very  light  weight.  Tbe  population  for  the  two 
years  averaged  1,300,000,  and  the  production  of  corn  and  meat  per 
capita  were,  respectively,  46.53  pounds  and  15.55  bushels.  The  average 
consumption  of  corn  in  the  United  States  per  capita  in  1880  was  31.55 
bushels;  1881,  21.79,  or,  for  the  two  seasons,  21.67.  With  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  the  cotton  States,  pork  or  bacon  and  bread  made  of  corn 
meal,  constituted  the  main  food  supply;  hence,  the  consumption  is  con- 
siderably above  the  average.  If  we  compute  the  consumption  of  corn  at 
only  30  bushels,  and  pork  or  bacon  75  pounds  per  capita,  the  deficiency 
is  19,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  36,000,000  pounds  of  pork.  The  aver- 
age value  or  cost  of  corn  laid  down  on  plantations  in  Alabama  for  season 
of  1880-^81  was  above  75  cents,  and  for  1881-'82  above  90  cents.  The 
cost  of  bacon  for  the  two  years  averaged  11^  cents ;  hence,  the  yearly 
average  expended  for  those  two  articles  to  produce  the  crops  of  1881 
and  1882,  was,  for  corn,  about  $15,000,000,  dnd  for  meat  $4,000,000  and 
the  average  amounts  expended  for  com,  oats,  meat,  and  mules  from 
1865  to  1882,  annually,  was  rather  over  than  under  $20,000,000. 

RELATIVE  PEODUCTIVENESS  OF  LANDS. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  productiveness  in  com  of  an  acre  here,  com- 
pared with  an  acre  in  the  Westt — A.  The  average  production  in  Illinois 
M  something  over  30  bushels  to  the  acre.    There  are  lands  in  Alabama 
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that  would  produce  50  buBhels  to  the  acre,  but  they  are  quite  limited  in 
extent,  and  the  average  production  would  not  be  more  than  12  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Q.  That  low  average  must  result  from  defective  cultivation  f — A.  Yes, 
sir :  from  want  of  fertilization. 

Q.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  very  little  inducement  to  your  people  to 
raise  corn  at  12  bushels  to  the  acre,  when  it  can  be  produced  in  Illinois  at 
an  average  rate  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre. — A.  Well,  even  if  they  can  raise 
here  only  12  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  upon  land  that  is  worth  $5  an 
acre,  it  will  pay  better  than  to  produce  cotton  at  a  very  low  average  rate 
of  production,  and  sell  it  at  a  very  low  price,  and  buy  corn  of  the  West. 
Our  people  had  better  produce  corn  for  themselves,  on  their  own  planta- 
tions, at  a  cost  of  50  cents  a  busbel,  than  to  buy  it  at  45  cents  a  bushel ; 
I  mean  that  if  they  can  produce  it  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  and  yet  can  buy  it 
at  45  cents  a  bushel  laid  down  here,  the  ultimate  result  of  buying  their 
corn  rather  than  raising  it,  will  be  to  their  detriment,  because  if  they 
produce  only  cotton,  the  result  will  be  the  production  of  cotton  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand,  and  it  will  have  to  be  sold  in  many  cases  at  less 
than  it  costs  to  produce  it. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR   COTTON  LIMITED. 

Q.  Governor  Patton  testified  yesterday  that  it  was  an  impossibility 
to  produce  too  much  cotton.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  point! — A. 
Ko  man  of  Governor  Patton's  age  ever  made  a  greater  mistake.  I  tell 
you  that  the  17.000,000  acres  of  laud  in  cotton,  properly  cultivated,  would 
make  10,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  I  assert,  and  I  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  demonstrating,  that  were  the  South  to  produce  10,000,000  bides 
of  cotton  a  year  like  this,  the  markets  of  the  world  would  not  take  it  at 
6  cents  a  pound,  and  if  it  cost  $450,000,000  to  make  it,  the  people  who 
made  it  would  not  realize  more  than  $300,000,000  for  it. 

Q.  Suppose  you  raised  only  half  that  amount  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult!— A.  That  is  just  the  point  that  I  am  getting  at  in  what  I  have 
written  here. 

Now,  the  soil  and  climate  of  Alabama  are  adapted  to  grasses  and  past- 
urage. There  are  thousands  of  acres,  formerly  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, now  abandoned,  which  would  pay  largely  if  devoted  to  grasses 
and  cattle. 

If  the  planters  in  the  older  cotton  States  would  reduce  the  area  planted 
in  cotton  20  per  cent.,  increase  that  in  corn  and  small  grain,  abandon 
commercial  fertilizers,  utilize  all  the  waste  materials  on  their  plantations 
for  composts,  prepare  their  lands  early  and  well,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  raise  all  the  grain  and  hogs  needed  for  consumption  in 
the  State,  and  by  a  little  care  and  attention  can  raise  mules  at  a  cost  of 
$40  for  which  they  pay  $100  to  $125.  In  this  direction  li^  the  road  to 
prosperity  if  it  can  only  be  adopted  by  our  people.  Georgia  and  Mis- 
sissippi present  about  the  same  state  of  facts  as  above.  The  evils  under 
which  they  labor  are  similar  and  the  means  of  relief  are  entirely  outside 
the  province  of  legislation. 

LABOR. 

The  labor  system  of  the  South  is  as  yet  experimental  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  lands  are  unfortunately  held  in  large  bodies  and  the  supply 
of  even  inefficient  labor  is  poor.  The  system  of  share  cultivation  is  that 
in  geperal  practice.  The  planter  supplies  land,  team,  and  food,  giving 
to  the  laborer  a  certain  proportion  of  the  farming  results.    Often  after 
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the  laborer  has  obtained  considerable  advances  on  his  interest,  if  the 
crop  promises  badly,  he  leaves  without  notice,  goes  somewhere  else 
and  hires  for  money  wages  or  becomes  a  loafer,  piddling  at  odd  jobs  in 
the  smaller  towns. 

We  need  State  legislation,  if  possible,  that  will  compel  the  observance 
of  contracts — ^laws  that  will  prevent  a  man  from  contracting  to  per- 
form a  certain  amount  of  labor  for  a  certain  compensation,  and  then 
running  off  whenever  he  takes  the  notion,  leaving  his  employer  helpless, 
compelling  him  in  most  instances  to  suffer  great  loss. 

There  is  another  feature  that  I  want  to  bring  out.  The  production 
of  cotton  iu  1882  was  7,000  bales  in  excess  of  the  consumption.  The 
cotton  crop  of  the  South  was  in  fact  7,050,000  bales.  The  commercial 
or  statistical  crop  was  only  6,950,000  bales,  and  there  remained  in  the 
larger  interior  towns  and  on  the  plantations,  and  in  the  smaller  interior 
towns,  more  than  100,000  bales  of  the  C/Otton  production  of  1882  that 
was  not  marketed ;  the  crop  is  not  counted  until  it  reaches  a  port  or  is 
consumed  in  a  mill,  and  the  cotton  so  disposed  of  constitutes  the  sta- 
tistical crop.  Now,  by  reason  of  this  excessive  supply  last  year,  the 
price  of  cotton  in  the  latter  part  of  this  season  was  low.  Had  that  oeen 
anticipated  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  or  had  the  South  instead  of 
planting  16,250,000  acres  of  land  in  cotton,  planted  14,000,000  acres  in 
cotton,  that  would  have  made  about  6,250,000  bales,  which  would  have 
exactly  met  the  requirements  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  Then,  had 
the  cotton  planters,  instead  of  producing  this  extra  750,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, directed  their  attention  to  the  production  of  grains,  hogs,  mules, 
and  cattle,  they  would  have  created,  in  grain,  hogs,  mules,  and  cattle 
or  something  else,  an  equivalent  value  to  that  of  the  760,000  bales  of 
cotton,  and  the  value  thus  created  would  certainly  have  amounted  to 
$30,000,000.  Then  the  case  would  have  stood  in  this  way :  The  cotton 
crop  of  6,250,000  bales,  had  it  been  known  that  the  crop  would  be  no 
larger  than  that,  would  have  sold  for  every  cent  as  much  as  the  whole 
crop  did  including  the  750,000  extra  bales ;  so  that  the  net  result  to  the 
South  last  year  by  producing  less  cotton  and  more  of  these  other  prod- 
ucts, would  have  been  an  increased  crop  production  to  the  value  of 
$35,000,000. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  to  be  definite,  the  aggregate  price  or  value  realized 
from  everything  produced,  would  have  been  $35,000,000  more  than  the 
price  of  the  cotton  crop  as  produced  and  sold? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  entire  cotton  district.  If  the  cotton  planters  of 
the  South  had  produced  6,250,000  bales,  they  could  have  sold  it  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  as  great  an  aggregate  price,  as  the  crop  which 
they  did  produce  brought,  and  they  would  have  had  this  surplus  addi- 
tional production  worth  $35,000,000. 

Q.  That,  however,  is  on  the  assumption  ( whichseems  reasonable,  but 
still  it  is  an  assumption)  that  the  6,250,000  Dales  would  have  sold  for  as 
much  as  the  7,050,000  bales  brought  last  yeart — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  on 
that  assumption,  and  I  am  confident  the  assumption  would  prove  to  be 
correct.  As  a  general  economic  proposition,  or  as  a  general  rule,  it 
would  not  be  correct,  but  with  reference  to  the  cotton  crop  for  the  last  few 
years  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  hold  good.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
there  were  700,000  bales  produced  last  year  in  excess  of  .the  require- 
ments of  the  world.  That  amount  existed  at  the  beginning  of  this  sea- 
son as  a  surplus,  and  although  in  September  last  it  was  known  that  the 
American  cotton  crop  was  short  at  least  1,000,000  bales,  this  700,000 
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bales  surplus  in  the  markets  of  the  world  weighed  as  a  heavy  burden 
on  prices,  and,  notwithstanding  the  decreased  yield  this  year« prices  have 
been  low.  Now,  had  there  not  been  that  excessive  production  last  year, 
and  had  the  capital  and  labor  which  produced  that  excess  of  cotton  been 
directed  in  other  channels  of  production,  the  effect  upon  this  year's 
crop  would  have  been  an  increase  of  $10  per  bale  in  its  value.  If  the 
markets  had  been  free  of  that  surplus  of  last  year's  production,  those 
700,000  bales,  on  the  first  of  last  September,  the  cotton  crop  of  1883^ 
would  have  sold  for  $10  a  bale  more  than  it  will  sell  for,  because  the  in- 
terests of  the  world  are  in  rather  a  prosperous  condition.  But  thei  cot- 
ton buyers  are  not  buying  cotton  in  excess  of  their  immediate  require- 
ments, and  as  a  result  of  this  large  surplus,  the  price  is  depressed  to 
6  pence  ha'penny  or  7  pence  in  Liverpool. 

it  is  a  general  economic  law  that  a  high  price  reduces  consumption, 
but  up  to  the  price  of  12  or  13  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  in  the  markets 
of  the  Korth  consumption  is  not  reduced.  The  consumption  has  stead- 
ily Increased  until  it  is  now  136,000  bales  per  week  in  Europe  as  against 
about  130,000  the  year  before,  125,000  the  year  before  that,  and  I  be- 
lieve 116,000  the  year  previous.  That  shows  how  the  consumption  has 
steadily  and  gradually  increased,  but  it  has  not  increased  as  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  has  increased  in  the  South.  JS^ow,  as  I  have  said,  if  this 
excess  of  cotton  haa  not  been  produced  last  year  we  would  have  had 
another  $25,000,000  from  another  direction,  and  but  for  the  surplus  re- 
maining from  the  cotton  crop  of  last  year,  at  the  beginning  of  this  sea- 
son, this  year's  crop  would  have  brought  ^10  per  bale  more.  Thus  there 
would  have  been  an  addition  to  the  cotton  resoui  ces  of  the  South  in 
these  two  years  of  $75,000,000  or  $80,000,000.  Now,  I  think  that  can 
be  demonstrated  by  another  illustration.  The  acreage  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  last  year  was  in  round  numbers  about  35,000,000,  and  the 
acreage  of  corn  67,000,000,  and  of  oats  7,000,000.  Of  that,  there  were 
in  the  West  and  Northwest  30,000,000  acres  in  wheat,  45,000,000  in 
corn,  and  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  acres  in  oats.  That  makes  about 
80,000,000  in  those  three  crops.  Now,  suppose  that  instead  of  plant- 
ing 30,000,00(X  acres  in  wheat,  those  people  had  acted  as  irrationally  as 
we  have  done,  and  had  planted  45,000,000  acres  in  wheat  and  35,000,000 
acres  in  corn  and  oats,  what  would  have  been  the  result  f  Instead  of  a 
crop  of  45,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  they  would  have  had  800,000,000 
bushels,  and  that  would  have  be^n  so  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  world,  and  the  pressure  to  get  rid  of  it  would  have  been  so  great 
that  the  price  would  have  receded  below  the  cost  of  production.  Thus 
they  would  have  realized  no  more  from  the  45,000,000  acres  of  wheat 
than  from  30,000,000  acres,  and  the  value  of  the  corn  and  oats  and  the 
other  crops  that  the  extra  20,000,000  acres  produced  in  previous  years, 
would  have  been  an  absolute  loss ;  that  is,  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  Northwest  would  have  lost  that  amount. 

Precisely  the  same  principle  applies  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
and  the  prime  cause  of  our  want  of  prosperity  here  is  that  we  have 
produced  cotton  as  an  exclusive  crop.  We  have  tried  to  grow  cotton 
enough  to  pay  for  the  wheat  that  we  consume,  the  meat  that  we  con- 
sume, the  mules  that  we  require,  all  our  supplies  of  every  kind.  We 
can  raise  a  mule  here  for  $25,  but  we  don't  do  it ;  we  plant  our  lands  in 
cotton  and  go  up  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  buy  the  mule  at  a  cost 
of  $150.  'fhe  same  is  true  as  to  corn  and  meat.  Wo  could  raise  com 
and  meat  at  much  less  than  they  cost  us  now  if  we  directed  our  efforts 
to  that  object.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  go  outside  for 
our  supply  of  those  things  than  there  was  before  the  war,  when  we  sqp- 
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plied  ourselves.  That  was  the  secret  of  oar  saccess  and  of  the  value  of 
oar  lands  before  the  war,  and  it  is  the  secret  of  our  want  of  saccess  since 
the  war. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  as  some  figures  showing  the  contrast  f — A.  In  1860 
the  cotton  crop  of  Alabama  lacked  a  few  bales  of  a  million.  If  we  add 
tx)  that  what  was  produced  and  spun  and  woven  here,  the  crop  was 
fully  1,000,000  bales.  The  crop  of  1870  was  about  426,000,  and  the  crop 
of  1880  waa  700,000  bales. 

Q.  The  crop  of  1860  was  an  enormously  large  one,  was  it  notf — ^A. 
The  crop  of  1859,  which  figures  in  the  census  report  of  1860,  was  the 
largest  ever  made  in  the  South  before  the  war. 

Q.  Y  ou  are  speaking  of  the  crop  reported  in  the  census  in  each  case  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  these  lauds  down  in  this  prairie  region  or  lime  re- 
gion, extending  from  Selma  in  the  direction  of  Montgomery,  and  from 
Selma  west  in  the  direction  of  Demopolis,  were  worth  from  (40  to  (50 
an  acre  before  the  war. 

Q.  What  are  they  worth  now  f — A.  From  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  Fifteen 
dollars  would  be  a  good  price  for  them. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  were  those  lands  used  before  the  warf — A. 
Raising  cotton  and  corn.  They  raided  all  the  corn  that  was  required  to 
supply  the  plantations,  and  large  crops  of  cotton  besides. 

Q.  Xow,  they  are  used  for  raising  cotton,  I  suppose. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  as  to  productiveness  now  f — A.  They  are  not  so  pro- 
ductive as  they  were  then. 

Q.  What  difference  is  there  in  that  regard! — A.  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  in  the  cultivation. 

Q.  But  what  difference  is  there  in  the  amount  of  production! — A: 
The  average  production  of  cotton  now  is  not  more  than  one-half  what 
it  was  before  the  war. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  apply  to  those  lauds  about  Selma  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Taking  the  State  altogether,  how  does  the  production  per  acre 
compare  now  with  the  product  before  the  war  ? — A.  It  does  ijot  compare 
well  with  the  product  before  the  war.  The  lands  do  not  produce  so  much 
now.  They  are  not  so  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  then  there  is  a  natural 
loss  in  all  these  soils.  The  lands  were  new,  so  to  speak,  before  the  war, 
for  Alabama  is  comparatively  a  new  State. 

FEBTILIZEBS. 

Q.  What  fertilizers  could  be  used  to  restore  the  fertility  of  those 
lands t — A.  Well,  commercial  fertilizers  have  been  extensively  used,  but, 
in  my  judgment,  the  influence  of  those  highly  concentrated  fertilizers  is 
bad.  Those  lands  have  ceased  to  be  productive  because  they  are  ex- 
hausted of  the  vegetable  elements  which  once  existed  in  them,  and  which 
furnished  the  necessary  nutriment  to  the  plant  and  kept  the  soil  loose 
and  mellow.  But,  with  all  these  clay  lands  in  Alabama,  as  they  become 
exhausted  of  their  vegetable  matter,  the  tendency  of  the  soil  is  to  be- 
come hard  and  compact.  It  gets  thoroughly  saturated  b^'  the  heavy 
rains,  and  it  is  then,  exposed  to  the  sunlight  and  to  the  cold  dry  north 
wind,  both  of  which  .tend  to  evaporate  the  moisture  from  it,  and  that 
evaporation  has  an  influence  simUar  to  that  of  the  exposure  of  kneaded 
clay  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  sun;  that  is,  it  bakes  it  hard.  To  ob- 
viate that  tendency,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  to  that  soil  some  of  the 
elements  which  it  had  originally,  viz,  decomposed  vegetable  matter. 
Kow,  my  judgment  on  that  subject  is  that  by  the  judicious  combination 
of  stable  manure,  rotten  leaves,  surface  scrapings,  and  their  treatment 
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with  some  acid  phosphates,  or  potash,  a  more  valuable  fertilizer  can  be 
made  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  and  one  far  more  valuable 
for  these  soils  than  any  of  these  concentrated  artificial  fertilizers,  be- 
cause these  materials  I  have  named  are  rich  in  vegetable  matter;  they 
are  mainly  vegetable  matter,  and  while  they  give  the  plant  the  necessary 
natriment  they  also  have  a  mechanical  influence  in  making  the  soil  light 
and  porous. 

Q.  That  kind  of  fertilizer  is  within  the  reach  of  every  planter,  is  it 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  can  go  into  the  forest  and  rake  up  leaves,  and 
go  into  the  fence  corners  and  gather  up  the  deposits  there,  and  go  into 
the  swamps  and  gather  up  mack  and  surface  scrapings,  and  make  a 
most  valuable  fertilizer  for  themselves. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Is  there  any  more  valuable  fertilizer  than  the  cow  pea  turned 
under! — A.  No,  sir.  This  clover  that  is  spoken  of  is  not  a  natural 
growth  here.  It  was  introduced  away  before  the  war.  It  is  called  white 
clover,  but  it  does  not  look  to  me  like  clover  at  all.  That  will  answer  ' 
very  well  for  a  substitute  for  peas.  The  peas  sowed  and  turned  under 
in  the  fall  make  a  most  valuable  fertilizer,  and  they  can  be  used  for 
feeding  the  stock  for  awhile ;  but  the  best  and  most  permanent  fertilizer 
for  these  lands  is  that  compost  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  idea 
of  that  compost  is  due  to  Mr.  Firman,  who  died  recently  in  Georgia,  and  , 
who  by  its  use  had  brought  up  the  value  of  his  lands  from  $5  to  $100  an 
acre. 

Q.  Within  what  length  of  time? — ^A.  About  five  or  six  years.  Another 
great  mistake  that  we  make  here  is  in  selling  our  cotton-seed  to  the  cot- 
ton-seed mills.  It  used  to  be  sold  at  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  1  believe 
that  a  bushel  of  cotton-seed  has  an  absolute  value  to  the  planter  of  over 
fifty  cents. 

Q.  How  should  it  be  treated  ? — A.  By  making  a  compost,  combining 
the  cotton-seed  with  other  snitable  elements — surface  scrapings,  stable 
manure,  acid  phosphate,  and  potash. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  seed  exhausts  the  elements  of  fertility  in 
the  soil  more  than  the  fiber  itself  does  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  seed  is  richer 
in  nutritive  elements.  If  you  will  ride  through  the  cotton  plantations 
and  notice  -any  place  where  a  gin-house  stood  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
and  where  the  seed  was  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  you  will  find  the 
cotton  stalk  growing  twice  as  large  or  even  three  times  as  large  as  on 
the  surrounding  ground,  and  that  although  there  may  have  been  no 
gin  house  there  for  many  years. 

Q.  llow  does  it  injure  the  seed  as  a  fertilizer  to  take  the  oil  outf— 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  does.  If  the  oil  could  be  extracted  by  a  cheap 
process  on  the  plantations,  and  the  rest  of  the  seed  restored  to  the  soil, 
it  is  possible  there  would  be  but  little  loss  sustained  in  fertilizing  power, 
while  the  value  of  the  oil  might  be  realized  separately. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  net  value  of  the  oil  in  a  bushel  of  cotton-seedf— A«» 
I  understand  that  it  is  worth  about  28  cents  a  gallpn. 
Q.  About  how  much  seed  would  produce  a  gallon  of  oil  f 
Mr.  Hewitt.  In  some  places  they  give  25  cents  a  bushel  for  it. 
The  Witness.  I  think  there  are  four  or  five  gallons  to  the  busheL 
Mr.  PuGH.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  cotton-seed  oil  t 
Mr.  Yates.  The  weight  is-S.J  pounds.    A  gallon  and  a  half  to  two 
gallons  of  oil,  what  they  count  on  to  the  bushel  of  seed.    They  make 
the  waste,  the  cake,  pay  for  the  oil,  so  that  the  oil  is  clear  profit. 
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m         By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  What  is  oil-cake  used  for  f — ^A.  For  making  bird-lime  and  for  food 
for  cattle. 

Q.  Is  it  as  valuable  for  food  after  the  oil  is  extracted  as  before  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  more  so.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  when  the  seed  once  gets 
off  tiie  plantation  it  does.not  get  back  there. 

Q.  Where  is  it  used  as  a  fertilizer! — A.  A  very  large  quantity  of  the 
cotton-seed  cake  is  shipped  to  Europe. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  just  as  good  for  fertilizing  purposes  when  converted 
into  manure  after  having  been  used  as  food  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But,  of  course,  the  quantity  is  reduced,  because  the  animal  con- 
sumes a  certain  portion  of  it. — A.  Yes,  sir.  Cows  eat  cotton-seed  and 
80  do  hogs,  but  when  hogs  have  free  access  to  it  they  often  kill  them- 
selves. That  makes  it  a  dangerous  food  for  hogs  unless  the  quantity 
IB  limited. 

Q.  Is  it  also  used  for  food  for  horses  and  mules  t — A.  No,  sir ;  only 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

Q.  How  much  cotton-seed  is  there  to  the  acre  t — A.  Eather  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  product  per  acre  in  weight  is  seed.  If  an  acre 
makes  a  thousand  pounds  of  seed-cotton  there  will  be  in  that  product 
usually  from  650  to  700  pounds  of  seed.  It  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  the  fiber,  and  the  fineness  and  length  of  the  staple,  and  the  size  of  the 

baaH 

THE  AVERAGE  COTTON  CROP  PEE  ACRE. 

Q.  Your  cotton  lands  produce  about  a  bale  to  2  acres,  I  understand  ? — 
A.  Ko,  sir;  the  average  production  now  of  Alabama  is  rather  less  than  a 
bale  to  3  acres. 

Q.  But  the  best  lands  produce  about  a  bale  to  2  acres,  do  they  not  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  The  production  of  Texas  is  about  about  a  bale  to  2  acres. 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

Q.  What  is  a  bale  of  cotton  worth  f — A.  It  is  worth  about  $50,  in 
the  outside  market. 

Q.  The  money  product  of  cotton  to  the  acre  then  is  about  $25,  the 
value  of  the  cotton  alone  f — A.  The  average  product  of  the  entire  South 
is  about  a  bale  of  cotton  to  2J  acres,  and  at  the  average  production  and 
prices  for  a  series  of  years,  the  return  would  be  under  $20  per  acre. 

Q.  Assuming  it  to  be  $20  or  $25  an  acre  for  the  cotton,  what  is  the 
ralue  of  the  seed  t — A.  The  average  product  of  cotton-seed  per  acre 
for  the  entire  South  is  about  435  pounds.  There  was  about  13  bushels 
of  cotton-seed  per  acre  produced,  taking  the  average  of  the  entire  cot- 
ton district. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  at  the  plantation! — A.  I  do  not  think  the  aver- 
age value  on  the  plantation  would  be  more  than  15  cents;  that  is  to 
say,  $2  an  acre  for  the  seed.  Twenty-five  million  dollars  is  the  value  of 
the  cottonseed  production  of  the  entire  cotton  district. 

Q.  Suppose  that  cotton -seed  were  returned  to  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer, 
what  would  it  be  worth,  in  your  judgment  f — A.  Well,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cotton-seed  producd  has  to  be 
retained  for  planting.  The  value  of  the  cotton-seed  that  could  be  sold 
would  be  about  $25,000,000  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  That  is  the  value  of  the  cotton  seed  that  is  sold. — A.  That  could 
he  Bold. 

Mr.  Yates.  You  may  count  on  taking  out  one-sixth  to  plant. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  you  want  to  take  outono-sixth  for  that  purpose, 
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QDd  one-sixth  more  for  a  reserve  in  case  of  the  fh>8t  killing  what  yoff 
have  planted.     . 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  better,  however,  to  retain  all  the  seed  on  the 
plantation! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  one-fourth  of  all  that  is  produced 
should  be  retained  to  provide  against  the  casualties  of  frost,  but  75 
I)er  cent,  perhaps  could  be  sold.  If  there  was*  a  simple  and  economical 
method  by  which  the  oil  could  be  extrq^ted  from  the  seed,  and  the  hull 
and  the  meal  returned  to  the  soil,  we  would  lose  nothing  from  the  ex- 
traction of  the  oil:  in  fact  we  would  gain. 

Q.  Has  much  effort  been  devoted  to  the  invention  of  machinery  for 
that  purpose  t — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  but  there  might  be  small 
machines  invented  which  could  be  used  on  the  plantations  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Lapsley  (to  the  witness).  The  hull  is  very  valuable  for  its  ashes, 
is  it  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  it  is  of  value  as  a  fertilizing  element. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  already  sufficient  stock  to  consume  the  por- 
tion of  cotton-seed  that  would  be  used  as  food  for  cattle? — A.  No,  sir^ 
and  to  me  au  encouraging  feature  in  the  situation  of  the  South  is  tlie 
attention  that  has  been  devoted  of  late  to  cattle  raising.  It  Ih  just  as 
impossible  for  the  South  to  become  prosperous  agriculturally  by  the 
exclusive  production  of  one  crop  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  pay  his  debts 
without  money.  The  result  of  depending  upon  one  crop  is,  that  tiie 
producers  incur  a  cost  for  the  production  of  that  crop  beyond  its  value 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  When  they  produce  an  article  very  much 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  world  for  it,  they  are  of  course 
obliged  to  sell  it  at  a  price  below  its  value.  Now,  this  evil  of  overpro- 
duction is  just  as  manifest  in  cotton  as  it  is  in  the  iron  industry,  in  bag- 
ging, and  in  many  other  departments,  for  the  last  few  years.  The  sup- 
ply of  capital  has  been  so  abundant,  the  facilities  for  erecting  manu- 
factories and  for  getting  machinery  have  been  so  great,  that  wherever 
any  industry  showed  a  reasonable  prospect  of  profit,  a  large  amount  of 
3apital  has  been  ready  to  go  into  that  industry;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  almost  every  kind  of  article  has  been  produced  in  excess  of 
the  requirements.  The  manufacture  of  jute  bagging  was  very  profit- 
able some  years  ago,  but  there  was  so  much  machinery  erected  for  that 
purpose  that  it  came  to  produce  bagging  enough  to  put  up  12,000,000 
bales  of  cotton,  while  the  demand  was  only  for  6,500,000  or  7,000,000 
bales.  Last  year,  with  much  the  largest  cotton  crop  ever  made,  jute 
bagging  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  This  year,  the  bagging  is  2«  cents 
higher  than  it  was  last  year,  although  we  have  a  smaller  crop.  Why! 
Because  the  bagging  producers,  foreseeing  ruin  if  they  kept  on,  held  a 
meeting  and  determined  to  limit  production — determined  what  amount 
each  factory  should  produce,  and  what  the  product  should  sell  at  and 
now  they  are  again  deriving  some  profit  from  the  business.  The  same 
is  true  of  screws  and  nails.  But  there  has  been  no  sort  of  intelligent 
co-operation  among  the  producers  of  cotton,  and  the  man,  be  he  jour- 
nalist, politiciah,  or  whatever  else  he  may  be,  who  can  induce  the  cotton 
producers  of  the  South  to  cultivate  cotton  rationally,  will  be  their 
greatest  benefactor. 

Q.  Have  you  a  cotton  planters'  association  ? — A.  Yes,  ^r ;  there  is 
a  planters'  association  which  will  meet  in  convention  at  Vicksburg  on 
the  21st  of  this  month  (November,  1883). 

Q.  I  should  think  your  views  would  be  entitled  to  their  attention, 
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and  that  tbey  onght  to  have  the  benefit  of  them  t — A.  I  would  be  glad 
to  present  these  views  to  the  planters  there  assembled  if  I  had  time  to 
attend  the  convention,  bat  I  fear  I  shall  not  have  time. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  having  machinery  to  pick  out  the 
cotton -seed  t  Would  that  be  practicable  t — A.  Ko,  sir  5  it  is  all  non- 
sense. You  cannot  get  a  machine  to  pick  the  cotton  until  you  can 
endow  that  machine  with  perception  and  intelligence  to  discriminate 
between  the  ball  of  cotton  and  something  else.  There  is  no  sort  of 
natural  affinity  between  a  piece  of  machinery  and  a  ball  of  cotton.  If 
a  machine  could  be  invented  to  pick  three  or  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  of  cotton  a  day,  then  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  would  be 
very  much  reduced.  The  labor  now  utilized  in  the  gathering  of  cotton 
would  be  doing  nothing  in  the  season  in  which  it  is  occupied  in  picking 
cotton,  but  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms,  and  the 
fresh  alluvial  lands  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  would  produce  as  much 
cotton  as  the  world  would  require. 

COTTON  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  cotton  lands  of  the  South  are  capable  of  producing  more  cotton 
than  the  whole  world  wants.  The  cotton  crop  of  India  is  about  1,500,000 
bales,  equal  to  1,425,380  statistical  bales  of  400  pounds.  The  crop  of 
Egypt  is  400,000  bales,  equal  to  651,651  statistical  bales.  The  crop  of 
Brazil  is  350,000  bales,  equal  to,  say,  180,000  statistical  bales.  Smyrna, 
Peru,  and  the  West  Indies  produce  about  200,000  bales,  equal  to  100,000 
statistical  bales. 

Now  the  entire  production  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States 
is  2,346,400  bales.  The  production  of  the  United  States  would  be,  say, 
6,750,000  bales.  Thus  the  world's  production  of  cotton  this  year  would 
be  9,100,000  bales,  of  which  the  Southern  States  produce  6,750,000  bales 
of  400  i)ounds  each.  But  if  these  lands  of  ours  were  carefully  cultivated 
we  would  have  this  year  in  round  numbers,  about  17,000,000  bales  of 
cotton.  These  lands  prox)erly  cultivated  will  make  10,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  per  year,  and  10,000,000  bales  of  cotton  made  in  the  United  States 
will  reduce  the  value  of  the  crop  in  the  markets  of  the  world  to  such  a 
figure  that  it  will  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  incurred  in  the  production, 
any  more  than  if  the  bagging  factories  had  gone  on  making  bagging 
enough  to  put  up  12,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  they  could  have  sold  that 
bagging  at  a  profit  or  even  at  what  it  cost  to  produce  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  limit  of  profitable  production  of  cotton 
per  year? — A.  Well,  our  agricultural  methods  are  improving ;  the  labor 
is  improving  and  being  educated  to  a  higher  degree  of  usefulness  and 
eflSeiency,  so  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  energy  that  is  in  it  maybe 
ntilized.  I  think  cotton  can  be  produced  with  profit  at  10  cents  a  pound. 
It  can  be  produced  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms  profitably  at,  perhaps,  8 
ceots.  In  Texas,  where  they  make  a  bale  to  2  acres,  and  in  some  parts 
a  hale  per  acre,  it  can,  of  course,  be  produced  with  profit  at  a  less  price. 

Q.  At  a  less  price  than  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms  even  ? — A.  Yes ; 
because  the  Mississippi  bottoms  are  liable  to  the  casuality  of  overflows. 
Last  year  they  had  a  very  poor  crop  there.  In  Washington  County, 
Mississippi,  which  gives  the  largest  yield  of  any  county  in  the  South, 
they  will  mak'e  this  year  over  50,000  bales  of  cotton,  but,  perhaps,  their 
production  last  year  was  not  over  30,000  bahs,  because  a  lar^e  pendent- 
age  of  the  cotton  lands  were  overflowed.  Tiiis  year  they  have  not  been 
overflowed,  and  the  season  has  been  very  fa\  orable.  Those  lands  are  a 
light  alluvial  soil,  which  have  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  much  rain. 
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Cotton  can  be  produced  there  at  much  less  cost  than  here.  Where  it 
takes  4  acres  to  produce  a  bale  of  cotton,  of  course,  the  cost  is  much 
greater  than  where  but  1  acre  is  required,  because  it  takes  about  as 
much  labor  to  cultivate  each  one  of  the  4  acres  as  to  cultivate  the  1 
acre  in  the  other  case,  and  the  same  is  true  of  gathering  the  crop. 

A  HOPEFUL  VIEW. 

By  improved  methods  of  labor,  by  the  introduction  of  the  rudiments 
of  agricultural  chemistry  into  our  schools,  at  least  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  teach  people  how  to  analyze  soils  and  to  determine  what  is  necessary 
to  be  supplied  to  a  soil  in  order  to  produce  a  certain  crop,  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  cotton  can  be  very  much  reduced.  With  the  improved 
facilities  for  transportation ;  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  world  (for  the  percentage  of  increase  is  greater  now  than  ever  be- 
fore), and  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  barbarous  tribes  and  families 
of  the  earth  which  have  heretofore  made  no  demauds  upon  production, 
thedemandfor  cotton  andfor  cotton  goods  will  certainly  largely  increase. 
It  has  increased  and  is  increasing  rapidly.  That  is  shown  by  the  ex 
ports  from  England  as  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  board  of  trade  for  a 
number  of  years  past.  Those  reports  show  a  large  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports (except  for  the  last  few  years)  to  India,  Turkey,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  as  the  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  tribes  and  nations  of  the  world 
improve,  as  they  naturally  will  from  the  closer  contact  with  civilization 
into  which  they  are  brought  nowadays,  their  capacity  for  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  goods  will  increase,  so  that  I  look  for  a  gradual  and  con- 
tinued increase  of  the  demand  for  cotton.  If  I  live  five  or  six  or  seven 
years  longer  I  expect  to  see  the  South  produce  10,000,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton annually,  and  possibly  that  amount  of  product  may  be  disposed  of 
at  a  remunerative  price.  Hardly  within  five  years,  but  certainly  within 
ten  years,  the  markets  of  the  world  will  probably  take  10,000,000  bales 
of  cotton,  but  they  will  not  do  it  now. 

Q.  You  anticipate  at  the  same  time,  I  suppose,  that  the  industries  of 
the  South  will  become  more  diversified  than  they  have  been  in  the  past 
or  are  at  present  t — A.  Yes  sir.  There  is  no  conviction  clearer  in  my 
mind  than  that  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  want  of  pros- 
perity in  the  South  is  due  to  the  lack  of  the  elements  of  material  wealth. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  reason  the  South  is  not  prosperous 
is  because  the  efforts  of  its  people  have  not  been  properly  directed,  and 
when  the  farmers  here  in  the  South  can  be  awakened  to  that  view  they 
Ti^ill  begin  a  career  of  improvement  and  prosperity  which  will  surprise 
the  world  j  and,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  the  man  who  will  bring 
this  home  to  the  minds  of  our  people  and  induce  them  to  act  upon  it 
will  be  their  greatest  benefactor. 

Q.  But  that  is  a  thing  that  no  one  man  can  do.  Do  you  think  that 
such  a  change  can  be  wrought  by  any  one  man  t — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I 
think  it  is  the  province  of  the  newspapers,  the  journalists  of  the  coun- 
try, for  they  are  the  great  educators  of  the  public,  to  instruct  our  people 
in  these  matters ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  confer  infinitely 
more  benefit  upon  the  community  if  they  would  direct  their  efforts  in 
that  way  than  they  can  possibly  do  in  any  other  way  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  been  directing  your  thoughts  in 
that  way,  for  you  have  given  us  a  large  amount  of  very  important  and 
instructive  information  here,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  the  local  press  is 
not  likely  to  give  it  more  fully  to  the  public. 

The  Witness.  Well,  this  view  of  our  situation  should  be  impressed 
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OD  the  pablicmindy  because,  of  course,  we  ueed  iutelligence  in  order  to 
develop  the  resources  that  we  have.  I  have  examined  this  subject  care- 
fally  for  some  years  past.  I  was  quite  despondent  for  several  years 
after  the  war  about  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  South ;  I  had 
very  little  confidence  in  its  power  of  recuperation;  but  now  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  South  is  rich  in  the  elements  of  material 
wealth,  and  all  that  is  required  to  restore  our  prosperity  here  is  the 
proper  development  of  those  natural  resources. 

EDUCATION — FEDEBAL  AID. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
before  I  close.  The  question  of  education  wa«  mentioned  here  yester- 
day,  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  since.  I  believe  that  the  State  of 
Alabama  expends  about  as  large  a  percentage  of  its  revenue  upon  edu- 
cation as  any  other  State ;  I  think  it  will  compare  favorably  with  most 
of  the  other  States  in  that  respect.  The  amount,  to  be  sure,  is  small, 
bat  the  revenue  of  the  State  is  small,  as  is  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  the  State.  I  simply  want  to  state  now  that  we  have  not  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  necessary  to  found  and  maintain  a  proper  edu- 
cational system,  such  an  educational  system  as  is  needed  to  properly 
instmot  the  masses.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  or  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  educate  the  masses 

Q.  (Interposing.)  You  say  "  the  State  or  the  Government" ;  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  Government! — A.  I  mean  that  the  duty  properly  de- 
Tolves  upon  the  State,  but  that  if  the  State  is  wanting  in  the  means  to 
perform  that  duty  to  its  people,  the  General  Government  may  properly 
do  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  satisfy  your  mind  that  that  is  a  correct  proposition, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  the  people,  and  that  the  State 
fiEuling,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government! — A.  I  would  modify 
that  proposition  somewhat.  I  would  say  that  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State,  if  the  parents  are  lacking  in  the  ability  to  educate  their  child- 
dren,  to  give  them  the  means  of  education ;  and  if  the  State  has  not  the 
ability  to  do  it,  then  I  say,  I  think  the  General  Government  could  not 
make  a  better  disposition  of  its  money  than  to  use  a  portion  of  it  for 
that  purx>ose. 

Q.  Well,  the  General  Government  could  make  a  better  disposition  of 
its  money  than  to  use  it  where  it  has  no  right  to  use  it;  so  that  you 
mean  to  say,  1  take  it,  that  the  General  Government  has  the  right  to 
ase  its  money  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  f — A.  I  have  not 
examined  that  question,  nor  have  1  the  necessary  knowledge  perhaps 
to  determine  it,  but  while  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  the  duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  General  Government  to  educate  the  people,  and  a  privilege  that 
would  be  most  wisely  exercised  in  the  way  I  have  suggested. 

Q.  You  assent,  of  course,  to  the  proposition  that  the  man  who  is  a  cit- 
izen of  the  State  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  nation  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  form  of  government  of  both  the  State  and  the  na- 
tion is  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  a  republican  form  of  government  can 
be  maintained  without  intelligence  in  the  masses  of  the  people! — A. 
No,  sir ;  nof  i>ermanently. 

Q.  Then  it  is  necessary,  is  it  not,  that  the  citizen  should  be  educated 
in  order  that  the  Government  may  continue  to  exist ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  it 
k  a  matter  of  self-preservation. 
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Q.  TheD,  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, is  it  not,  to  see  that  the  citizen  is  educated  f — ^A.  I  should,  say 
yes  to  that,  because  my  idea  of  the  duty  of  the  Government  is  not  re- 
stricted by  any  unconstitutional  objections  or  any  considerations  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  The  Government  exists,  and  its  Constitution  is  only  the  form  of 
its  existence ;  the  existence  of  the  Government  is  the  essential  thing, 
is  it  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Government  has  a  right  to  preserve  its  own  existence,  and 
therefore  it  has  a  right  to  educate  its  citizens,  because  it  cannot  pre- 
serve its  existence  unless  its  citizens  are  educated.  Is  not  that  so  f — 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  right  to  exist  and  to  preserve  its  existence  is  a  right 
inherent  in  the  Government,  and  if  intelligence  in  the  citizens  is  essen- 
tial in  order  that  the  existence  of  the  Government  may  be  preserved, 
the  Government  certainly  has  a  right,  has  it  not,  to  take  care  that  its 
citizens  shall  be  intelligent;  that  is,  to  educate  them! — A.  The  people 
elect  the  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  State  legislatures :  those  mem- 
bers make  the  laws  which  control  our  property  rights.  !Now,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  making  of  judicious  and  wise  laws  depends  upon  the 
selection  of  judicious  and  wise  men  to  represent  us  as  law-makers,  and, 
certainly,  we  can  hardly  be  capable  of  making  wise  selections,  or  of 
making  a  wise  use  of  the  ballot,  unless  we  understand  what  the  ballot 
involves.  If  the  masses  of  the  people  are  so  far  educated  intellectually, 
and  if  their  moral  sense  is  so  far  cultivated  and  trained,  as  to  allow  those 
influences  to  determine  their  use  of  the  ballot,  then  the  men  they  select 
to  represent  them  will  be  men  capable  of  making  wise  and  judicious 
laws,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Government,  the  preservation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  perpetuity  of  the  Government,  will  have  an  absolute 
guaranty,  because  wisdom  and  virtue  will  coutrol  in  the  selection  of  the 
law-makers  and  in  the  making  of  the  laws. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  FUND  SUGGESTED. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  put  that  question  in  what  I  think  is  the 
right  way.  I  do  not  consider  that  any  appropriation  that  may  be  made 
by  the  General  GoverDment  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy  wherever  it 
exists  in  this  country  is  in  the  nature  of  a  charity.  I  think  that  every 
community  in  this  countrj'  has  a  right  to  receive  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, if  necessary,  the  means  of  educating  its  members.  If  the 
State  is  without  the  necessary  funds  for  any  reason  whatever,  and  if 
the  General  Government  has  a  large  surplus  which  is  increasing  an- 
nually, so  that  it  is  troubled  to  know  what  to  do  with  it,  then  I  think 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  General  Governmeut  to  make  appropriations- 
in  the  direction  of  educating  its  citizens  who  need  such  aid,  a  most  im- 
portant and  imperative  duty.  If  you  improve  the  material  of  the  man, 
I  hold  that  you  are  doing  more  for  the  community  and  for  the  country  at 
large  than  you  can  do  by  improving  navigation  or  other  means  of  trans- 
portation.— A.  I  agree  to  that.  Now  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  fund 
from  which,  in  my  judgment,  some  appropriations  might  justly  be  made 
to  aid  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South.  During  the  first  three  years 
after  the  war  there  was  a  tax  levied  on  the  cotton  crop,  amounting  to  2J 
or  3  cents  a  pound.  That  tax  was  imposed  on  something  over  7,W)0,00& 
bales  of  cotton.  It  averaged  from  $12  to  $15  a  bale.  It  certainly  must 
have  amounted  to  $80,000,000.  Probably  the  Treasury  never  received 
half  that  money,  but  it  was  paid  in  the  South.    Xow,  that  tax  waa 
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levied  on  an  impoverished  people  in  the  time  of  their  sorest  need.    It 
WAA  levied  on  an  article  which  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  to  enabling  our  Government 
finally  to  resume  specie  payments.    Cotton,  I  say,  played  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  establishing  the  financial  solvency  of  the  Government^ 
and  in  bringing  about  the  Government's  splendid  financial  success,  than 
any  other  article  produced  from  the  soil.    This  tax,  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, may  have  been  constitutional  and  proper,  bat  from  the  stand-point 
of  common  sense  and  from  a  cotton-field  stand-point  it  was  without 
precedent,  and  it  hurt  us  sorely.    Now,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  im- 
possible that  the  Government  can  ever  return  that  tax  to  the  men  who 
paid  it,  or  to  the  heirs  of  the  men  who  paid  it,  and  therefore,  if  the 
Gk>vemmeut  feels  willing  to  return  it  at  all,  it  could  not  do  a  more  grace- 
fol  act,  or  one  having  in  it  more  of  the  elements  of  justice  and  liberal- 
ity, than  to  return  that  money  to  the  cotton  States  as  an  educational 
fond.    Nor  could  the  Government  do  a  greater  amount  of  good,  or 
place  the  Southern  States  under  a  greater  obligation,  than  by  the  return 
of  that  money  as  an  educational  fund,  contributing  it  to  the  States  iu 
proportion  to  the  amounts  which  they  paid  respectively,  or  in  propor- 
tion to  their  present  population,  or  iM  proportion  to  their  illiteracy. 

Q.  But  a  fund  distributed  on  that  basis  would  probably'not  reach  one- 
half  of  the  territory  where  illiteracy  prevails.  That  would  be  the  diffi- 
culty, would  it  nott — A.  Well,  you  give  the  Southern  States  the  money 
that  they  paid  in  the  form  of  that  tax  during  those  three  years — or,  J 
will  say  that  if  you  will  return  to  the  State  of  Alabama  what  it  paid  in 
the  shape  of  that  cotton  tax  during  these  three  years,  we  will  not  ask  the 
Gk)vemment  for  another  cent. 

Q.  How  much  wonld  it  bet — A.  Ten  million  dollars  at  least.  And  if 
we  had  $10,000,000.  as  an  educational  fund,  we  would  show  you  a  public- 
school  system  and  a  general  educational  system  that  would  have  no 
superior  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  to  be  done  in  some  form,  though  I  do  not  know 
iu  what  precise  form  it  is  to  be  done.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  this 
is  a  large  country,  and  that  there  is  much  controversy  as  to  that  cotton 
tax,  and  the  question  whether  it  was  legally  levied  is  one  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  hardly  settle  against  itself  5  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
can  see  great  force  in  what  you  have  stated  as  to  the  moral  claim  which 
the  Southern  States  have  upon  that  monej^,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  will  be  a  general  inclination  in  the  ensuing  Congress  without  refer- 
ence to  party  to  make  the  neccessary  appropriations  to  place  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  all  the  States  upon  a  proper  basis.  1  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  unanimous  claim  of  that  kind  made  from  the  South,  and 
from  the  other  portions  of  the  country  also,  because  this  evil  of  illiteracy 
is  not  confined  to  the  South. 

The  Witness.  I  am  rather  hopeful  that  such  a  measure  introduced 
into  the  next  Congress  will  pass.  I  think  there  is  a  growing  dinposition 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  especially  those  of  the  East,  to  assist  the 
South  in  educating  its  masses,  and  certainly  the  Government  could  not 
make  a  better  disposition  of  that  amount  of  money,  nor  do  any  act  by 
which  the  people  who  would  be  the  recipients  of  its  beneficence  would 
be  more  firmly  attached  and  bound  to  the  Government. 

IMPOBTANOE  OF  THE    SIGNAL.   SERVICE. 

Let  me  say  a  word  in  support  of  another  measure  by  which  the  agri- 
cultural interests  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  South  would  be 
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very  mucli  beoefited.  The  Signal  Service  Bureau,  as  organized  by 
Oeneral  Myer,  and  conducted  by  General  Hazen,  has  been  the  means 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  also  in 
other  ways,  and  I  don't  think  that  department  of  the  Government  serv- 
ice has  been  well  sustained.  Congress  has  felt  rather  sore  over  Cap- 
tain Howgate's  defalcation,  and  although  we  had  an  overflowing  treas- 
ury last  year,  there  was  only  a  beggarly  little  appropriation  made  for 
the  Signal  Service  Bureau.  I  suppose  that  whole  service  does  not  cost 
a  great  deal.  Now,  if  we  know  the  temperature  and  rainfall  as  reported 
from  a  great  number  of  stations,  we  know  all  abont  the  rain  distribu- 
tion, and  if  you  will  give  us  a  careful  report  of  the  temperature  and 
rainfall  in  any  locality,  we  will  have  a  very  correct  idea  of  what  the 
jield  of  cotton  and  grain  will  be  in  that  locality.  In  addition  to  that 
practical  advantage,  the  Signal  Service  gives  us  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  climatology  of  the  country.  Witli  such 
knowledge,  we  shall  know  what  productions  certain  sections  of  the 
country  are  adapted  to,  and  the  contributions  of  the  Signal  Service  to 
science,  even  if  there  were  no  practical  advantage  whatever  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  by  agriculture  or  commerce,  would  justify  fully  the  expen- 
diture  of  all  the  money  that  it  costs.  But,  its  direct  value  to  agricult- 
ure is  very  great,  and  its  direct  value  to  commerce  also  in  the  different 
seaports  of  the  country  is  very  great.  Without  attempting  to  sum  up 
its  advantages  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its  value  in  any 
one  aspect  is  sufficient  to  justify  its  proper  maintenance  by  the  Gov- 
-ernment.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  by  the  sugar  interest  in  Louis- 
iana, the  cotton  interest  in  that  and  other  States,  and  the  grain  interest 
in  the  West  and  Northwest,  would  more  than  justify  any  appropriation 
that  has  ever  been  made  for  it  heretofore,  or  any  appropriation  tiiat 
might  be  required  to  establish  additional  stations. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  suggest  in  the  way  of  leg- 
islation f — A.  Nothing  else. 

SCHOOLS  IN  MOBILE. 

I  have  some  figures  in  relation  to  schools  in  Mobile  County,  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  committee : 

There  are  in  Mobile  County  124  schools,  of  which  91  are  exclusively 
for  whites  and  42  for  colored.  There  are  133  teachers,  of  which  91  are 
teachers  of  whites  and  42  of  colored ;  of  the  latter  19  are  colored  teachers 
of  colored  schools  and  23  white  teachers  of  colored  schools. 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  5,053;  average  time  of  each  pupil, 
145  days;  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  of  whites,  $42.70;  average 
monthly  pay  of  teachers  of  colored,  $35.78.  The  school  fund  is  dis- 
tributed equally,  according  to  population,  and  wherever  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  children  can  be  gathered  a  school  is  organized. 

The  number  of  teachers  is  much  too  small,  but  the  fund  is  limited  and 
bas  been  economized  by  every  possible  device  that  would  dispense  its 
benefits  to  the  greatest  number,  and  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The 
^eat  evil  with  our  negro  population  is  its  entire  want  of  systematic 
family  discipline.  At  times  it  is  harsh  and  almost  brutal,  and  then 
weakly  indulgent,  so  that  the  young  negro  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
finds  in  his  own  passions  and  impulses  the  law  of  his  conduct. 

In  the  school  room  some  are  refractory  at  first,  but,  as  a  rule,  soon 
submit  to  its  discipline,  and  the  effect  of  order,  rule,  and  system  have 
exerted  a  good  influence.  White  teachers  who  graduated  in  Mobile, 
And  others  who  have  successfully  stood  an  examination  in  Boston,  cheer- 
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fhlly  accept  positions  as  teachers  of  colored  schools,  acqaitting  them- 
selves to  the  satisfaction  of  their  papils  and  their  parents. 

Mobile  County  gets  a  proportion  of  the  school  fund  of  the  State,  and 
imposes  a  tax  of  0.1  per  cent,  on  Mobile  property  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

THE  INTERNAL  WATERWAYS  OF  ALABAMA. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  you  in  regard  to  the  rivers  of  Alabama  and 
their  capacity  to  afford  better  and  cheaper  means  of  traDsportation  than 
those  which  now  exist  f — A.  By  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  by  mak- 
ing canals  with  locks  around  the  falls  the  Coosa  Bi  ver  might  be  opened  up 
80  as  to  give  free  navigation  between  that  region  and  the  Gulf    The  im- 
provement of  the  Coosa  would  give  us  access  to  a  very  valuable  agri- 
cQltural  and  mineral  region,  and  I  think  such  an  improvement  of  the 
river  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  that  entire  section  of  the 
country.    The  Cahaba  might  be  deepened,  or  the  obstructions  in  it  re- 
moved^ so  as  to  give  high-water  navigation  to  Centerville.    Steamboats 
used  to  run  up  there  at  one  time,  and  if  the  overhanging  trees  were 
cleared  away  and  the  snags  removed  boats  could  go  up  there  in  high 
water.    That  would  give  navigation  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mineral  lands, 
and  would  afford  transportation  for  considerable  amounts  of  cotton  and 
other  agricultural  products.    But  the  greatest  advantage  that  would 
accrue  to  the  State  of  Alabama  from  any  public  work  of  that  kind 
would  be  from  the  improvement  of  the  Warrior  River,  especially  so 
as  to  make  it  navigable  above  Tuscaloosa.    My  information  is  that  for 
about  8  or  10  miles  above  Tuscaloosa  there  is  a  series  of  rapids,  and 
that  even  at  high  water  they  cannot  be  passed  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  river,  but  with  a  canal  around  those  falls,  or  possibly  a 
series  of  dams,  that  portion  of  the  river  might  be  made  navigable,  and 
after  getting  past  that  there  would  be  30  or  40  or  60  miles  of  the  river 
which  would  be  easily  navigable,  and  which  flows  right  through  the 
richest  mineral  section  of  the  State.    The  coal  deposits  of  the  Warrior 
valley  are  immense,  and  there  is  thought  to  be  as  fine  iron  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  as  there  is  anywhere  in  the  State.    On  the  western 
limit  of  this  mineral  belt  there  is  some  very  fine  iron  well  adapted  to 
making  car-wheels.    The  advantages  to  Mobile  and  the  Gulf  country, 
and  to  Tuscaloosa,  and  to  the  owners  of  these  mineral  lauds  above 
there  for  40  or  60  miles,  which  would  result  from  making  that  stream 
navigable,  would  be  simply  incalculable.     I  think  a  greater  benefit 
could  be  conferred  upon  the  State  by  the  removal  of  those  obstruc- 
tions in  the  Warrior  Biver  than  by  any  other  work  of  that  charac- 
ter that  could  be  done.    Then  there  is  another  work  of  the  same  kind 
tiiat  would  be  of  great  service.    There  was  a  survey  made  once  from 
some  point  on  the  Bigbee  Biver  (which  enters  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi nearly  due  west  from  here,  and  for  the  rest  of  its  upper  length  is 
in  Mississippi),  across  to  Bear  Creek.    One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  the  intercourse  between  the  French  settlements  on  Mobile  Bay 
and  on  the  Gulf  and  the  other  settlements  on  the  Illinois,  were  made 
through  the  Bigbee  River  up  to  where  Fulton  now  is,  and  then  across 
to  Bear  Creek  which  runs  into  the  Tennessee  River  some  little  dis- 
tance east  of  the  Alabama  line,  or  about  the  Alabama  and  Mississip]n 
line;  down  the  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio ;  thence  to  the  Wabash,  and  up 
the  Wabash.    That  was  the  line  of  communication  between  the  Frencli 
settlements  of  the  Illinois  and  the  French  settlements  on  the  Gulf.    A 
survey  was  made  some  time  ago,  and  I  think  the  report  was  that  it 
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would  involve  an  expeuditare  of  about  $17,000,000  to  make  a  navigable 
canal  connecting  the  upper  waters  of  Bigbee  Eiver  with  Bear  Creek,  as 
it  is  called.  Such  a  canal  would  give  water  communication  from  the 
Gulf  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  Knoxville,  and  it  would  give  communi- 
cation from  the  Gulf  by  way  of  the  Bigbee  and  the  Tennessee  with  the 
illimitable  West  and  Northwest  by  way  of  Pittsburgh  and  Cairo,  and  all 
the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  That  would  be,  cer- 
tainly, a  great  benefit  to  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country,  but  I 
think  that  probably  the  greatest  amount  of  advantage  would  accrue  to 
the  State  of  Alabama  from  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion in  the  Warrior  Eiver  immediately  above  Tuscaloosa,  because  it 
would  give  access  to  the  richest  mineral  region  of  the  State,  and  one 
where  comparatively  no  development  has  yet  been  done,  access  to 
market  by  cheap  water  communication. 

Q.  Is  that  region  accessible  by  rail  f — A.  Ko,  sir.  The  railroad  runs 
to  Tuscaloosa,  but  the  coal  fields  begin  above  Uiere. 

Q.  Is  it  a  practicable  route  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  f — ^A. 
Oh,  yes,  and  a  railroad  may  run  through  there  before  long.  There  is 
one  projected  from  Evansville,  and  it  may  go  through ;  but  railroad 
transportation  cannot  be  made  as  cheap  as  water  transportation  for  that 
distance,  provided  the  water  is  sufficiently  deep.  Coal  and  heavy  com- 
modities of  that  character  cannot  be  transported  as  cheaply  or  advan- 
tageously by  rail  as  by  water. 

Q.  Where  would  the  market  for  this  coal  and  iron  be  found  t — ^A.  In 
Mobile,  New  OrleanvS,  and  anywhere  on  the  Gulf. 

Q.  What  could  coal  be  sold  at  in  Mobile  if  that  improvement  were 
made  f — ^A.  From  the  best  information  I  have  as  to  the  cost  of  mining 
and  transportation,  I  think  it  would  cost  about  $1.50  a  ton  laid  down  at 
Mobile  or  on  the  Gulf. 

Q.  At  $2  a  ton  it  would  be  cheaper  than  any  coal  is  now,  I  suppose! — 
A.  At  $2  a  ton  it  would-be  cheaper  than  any  coal  that  we  have  ever 
seen  there  yet.  Mobile,  I  think,  would  be  the  cheapest  coal  port  on 
the  coast. 

MOBILE  BAY — IMPBOVEMENTS. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
Mobile  Bay  t — A.  Yes ;  I  have  some  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to 
that. 

Q.  Do  all  these  rivers  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  finally  empty 
into  Mobile  Bay! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa  form  the 
Alabama  Eiver  near  Wetumpka.  They  flow  on  down  and  unite  with 
the  Bigbee  Eiver,  about  60  miles  above  Mobile.  The  Bigbee  rises  in 
Northeastern  Mississippi,  near  the  Tennessee  line,  and  unites  with  the 
Warrior  at  Demopolis.  The  Warrior  rises  over  in  a.  northwestern  direc- 
tion from  here,  and  flows  through  a  rich  agricnltnial  region,  then  re- 
verses its  direction  and  at  Demopolis  runs  into  the  Bigbee  Eiver,  and 
the  two  form  what  is  called  the  Bigbee  Kiver  proper.  Above  that  the 
Bigbee  is  called  the  Little  Bigbee.  The  Coosa,  the  Cahawba,  the  Tal- 
lapoosa, the  Bigbee,  the  Warrior,  and  the  Okanoxubee,  which  runs  into 
the  Bigbee  at  Gainesville,  40  or  50  miles  from  Demopolis,  all  belong  to 
that  chain  of  navigation.  Steamboats  went  up  as  far  as  Macon,  Miss., 
last  year  and  brought  out  cotton.  I  think  these  that  I  have  named  are 
all  the  rivers  that  enter  into  the  navigable  system  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Cotton  has  been  brought  down  on  barges  on  the  river  through 
Pickens  County,  but  the  navigation  of  that  river  is  not  feasible,  it  would 
not  pay  to  remove  the  obstructions,  and  then  the  country  upon  it  has 
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pretty  good  iacilities  for  transportation  any  way.    But  the  wealth  of 
all  these  rivers  might  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  prosperit}'  of  Mobile, 
and  might  easily  find  an  outlet  through  the  port  of  Mobile,  provided  we 
had  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  from  our  wharves  down  to  the  Gulf. 
The  channel  has  been  deepened  to  17^  feet  at  mean  low  tide,  and  ves- 
sels carrying  4,000  bales  of  cotton  have  come  up  and  loaded  at  the  wharf 
and  gone  out  with  their  cargoes.    It  would  require,  I  suppose,  about 
$750,000  to  give  us  a  depth  of  22  or  23  feet,  aud  to  give  the  necessary 
width  of  channel,  but  with  a  channel  of  that  depth,  giving  us  an  outlet 
to  the  Gulf,  aud  with  a  harbor  i>erfectly  free  from  any  danger  from  storms, 
thus  enabling  all  those  vessels  to  load  at  the  wharves,  the  port  of  Mo- 
bile would  present  many  advantages,  because  vessels  can  load  a  great 
deal  cheaper  at  Mobile  than  at  any  other  port  on  the  Gulf.    The  dis- 
bursements for  a  crew,  or  for  putting  on  a  cargo  are  much  less  to  ves- 
sels at  Mobile  than  at  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  or  j^uy  where  else  on  the 
Gulf.     Now,  the  channel  is  excavated  through  a  broad  shallow  bay,  and 
the  apprehension  was  for  a  long  time  that  as  rapidly  as  mud  and  other 
deposits  there  were  removed,  they  would  be  restored  by  the  deposit  of 
sedimentary  matter  brought  down  the  river.    The  result  of  careful  ob- 
servation shows,  however,  that  that  is  not  the  case,  that  the  amount  of 
sediment  sweeping  past  Mobile  is  very  small,  and  that  for  a  number  of 
years,  since  the  first  excavation  was  made,  there  has  been  no  appreci- 
able shallowing  of  the  water,  or  tendency  to  fill  up  the  channel.    1  ques- 
tioned Major  Damrell  very  carefully  on  that  subject,  and  he  assured  me 
that  careful  observations  had  shown  no  appreciable  deposit  of  sediment 
there  at  all.    Therefore,  I  say,  that  if  the  channel  is  excavated  the  bene- 
fits will  be  permanent,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  large  annual  ap- 
propriations bemg  required  to  keep  the  channel  in  good  condition.    If 
the  city  of  Mobile  had  had  from  1850  until  now  a  depth  of  water  through 
her  bay  of  22  feet  she  would  now  have  a  poi)ulation  of  at  least  150,000, 
and  an  accumulation  of  capital  and  of  energy  which  would  have  been  able 
to  control  all  the  lines  of  transportation  leading  to  that  point,  and  with 
those  lines  of  transportation  leading  to  that  point,  and  with  those  lines 
of  transportation  operated  in  her  interest,  and  with  the  accompanying 
accumulation  of  capital  which  would  have  taken  place  in  Mobile,  she 
would  have  been  enabled  to  control  the  entire  commerce  of  Alabama, 
and  all  East  Mississippi.    But  we  did  not  have  the  necessary  depth  of 
water ;  we  were  unable  to  get  ready  access  to  deep  water,  and  so  we 
have  been  cx)mpelled  to  look  on  and  see  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
resources  of  Alabama  diverted  to  other  places  through  other  channels. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  entire  cost  of  the  improvement 
that  would  be  necessary  in  the  bay  of  Mobile  f — A.  I  do  not  believe,  from 
the  best  information  I  have,  that  the  cost  would  exceed  $750,000. 

Q.  That  sum,  you  suppose,  would  cover  everything  and  give  a  depth 
of  22  or  23  feet  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  not  need  a  greater  depth  than  that  t — A.  Some  of  the 
vessels  coming  to  New  Orleans  draw  2GJ  feet,  but  they  had  only  16  or 
17  feet  there  ten  years-  ago. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  making  a  channel  through  the  baj'  of 
Mobile  26  feet  deep! — A.  I  cannot  give  any  opinion  upon  that  point, 
but  I  phould  not  think  the  cost  would  be  very  great. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  $2,000,000  would  do  the  whole  work  !— A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  a  million  and  a  quarter  would  do  it. 
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By  Mr.  FUGH  : 

Q.  What  would  be  the  distance  at  Grant^a  Pass  across  into  Mississippi 
Sound,  if  it  were  found  desirable  to  pass  boats  and  barges  from  these 
coal-fields  through  that  way  so  as  to  reach  New  Orleans  t — ^A.  The 
coast  steamers  drawing  6,  7,  and  8  feet  of  water  used  to  ran  there.  The 
distance  across  at  Grant's  Pass  would  be  about  4  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  depth  of  water  across  there! — A.  Seven  feet. 

Q.  Does  that  channel  need  any  deepening! — ^A.  It  would  be  better  to 
give  it  a  greater  depth  than  7  feet. 

Q.  But  barges  do  cross  there  now  T — A.  Oh,  yes. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Can  any  gentleman  here  tell  us  for  what  price,  i>er  ton,  coal  which 
cost  (2  a  ton  at  Mobile  could  be  laid  down  in  New  York  or  Boston^ 
the  transportation  being  by  water  f 

Captain  Dai^neb.  The  freight  would  be  about  (2  on  a  coaler. 

Q.  Do  you  think  coal  could  be  laid  down  from  these  Alabama  coal- 
fields at  Mobile  at  something  less  than  (2  a  ton,  if  these  proposed 
improvements  were  made  in  the  Warrior  Eiver  f — ^A.  There  would  bo 
no  diflBcnlty  about  that,  I  think. 

Q.  With  those  improvements  made,  what  do  you  think  coal  could  be 
shipped  to  New  York  and  sold  there  for! — A.  About  $4  a  ton. 

The  Witness  (to  Captain  Banner).  Don't  you  think  that  coal  could 
be  mined  and  put  down  in  Mobile  for  less  than  $2  a  ton  if  these  im- 
provements are  made  ! 

Captain  Danneb.  I  think  when  the  business  gets  to  be  lar^  that 
coal  can  be  sold  in  Mobile  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  dealer  and  miner  at 
about  $1.85  a  ton,  and  it  can  be  carried  to  New  Orleans  for  about  60 
cents  more. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  can  be  laid  down  in  New  Orleans  at  $2.35 
per  ton! 

Captain  Danneb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  W  hat  is  Pittsburgh  coal  worth  there  now  1 

Captain  Danneb.  Pittsburgh  coal,  at  wholesale,  is  worth  about  $5.60 
a  ton. 


BiBMiNGHAM,  Ala.,  November  13, 1883. 

Albebt  C.  Danneb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Question.  You  reside  in  Mobile,  I  believe! — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  About  fifteen  years. 
Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that! — A.  I  was  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  war.    I  am  a  native  of  Virginia. 

INDUSTBIES  OF  MOBILE — THE  LUMBEB  TBADE. 

Q.  Please  state  your  knowledge  of  the  industries  of  the  city  of  Mobilef 
those  that  have  been  carried  on  while  you  have  resided  there  and  that 
now  exist;  and  give  us,  also,  your  views  and  observations  upon  the  re- 
lations between  capital  and  labor  in  Mobile  and  in  other  parts  of  thi» 
State,  and  of  the  South  generally;  condition  of  the  industrial  classes, 
the  wages  they  receive,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  enjoy  the  comforta 
of  life.    Give' us  any  information  that  you  think  will  be  of  advantage 
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our  part.  We  sell  a  great  deal  of  lumber  in  Germany,  although  they 
have  the  Black  Forest  there  and  very  extensive  timber  territory. 

Q,  VVh^t  is  the  character  of  the  timber  in  the  Black  Forest! — A,  It 
is  mostly  oak. 

Q.  Then  it  is  hardly  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  you  sell  yel- 
low pine  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  suitable,  but  it  is  much  more  expensive, 
and  our  timber  is  better  and  cheaper. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  MOBILE — THE  COAL  TRADE. 

Q.  So  you  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  problem  of  our  foreign 
commerce? — A.  Yes,  sir 5  1  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  in  a 
small  way. 

Q.  Your  coal  trade,  I  suppose,  is  local  and  with  other  parts  of  our  own 
country  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  1  shall  live  to  see  it,  but 
Mobile  will  yet  supply  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  all  that  region' 
with  coal. 

Q.  Has  Mexico  coal  mines  to  any  extent  ? — A.  ^one  working,  none 
developed  to  any  extent ;  I  could  ship  coal  now  to  Vera  Cruz  if  I  had 
facilities. 

Q.  What  facilities  do  you  mean  ? — A.  Well,  in  the  first  place  there  is 
a  much  larger  demand  for  coal  than  there  is  production ;  the  demand  far 
exceeds  the  output ;  it  is  a  new  business  here,  aud  it  has  grown  very  rap- 
idly. About  six  years  ago  I  rode  down  with  a  gentleman  from  Birming- 
ham (this  place  was  much  smaller  then  than  it  is  now)  to  a  place  which 
ie  now  called  the  Pratt  mine  5  some  gentlemen  were  thinking  of  buying 
the  property  and  developing  it,  and  one  of  them  said  to  me  that  if  he 
could  feel  certain  of  selling  50,000  tons  a  year  he  would  not  mind  going 
into  it ;  that  mine  is  now  producing  about  2,000  tons  a  day. 

Q.  Then  they  mine  nearly  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year! — 
A.  Yes,  sir  5  and  that  is  only  one  mine,  that  they  may  give  j^ou  an  idea 
of  the  increase  of  the  coal  business  here. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  mine  spoken  of,  aud  I  have  heard  it  suggested 
tbat  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  coal  mine  in  the  world ;  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that  I — A.  I  think  it  has,  perhaps,  the  largest  output  of  any 
one  mine ;  there  are  companies  that  put  out  more  coal,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  single  mine  that  puts  out  so  much.  * 

Q.  Now,  that  amount  of  coal  is  consumed  where — in  this  State  ? — A. 
We  are  selling  considerable  in  New  Orleans  and  Texas,  but  most  of  this 
coal  is  consumed  right  around  here  in  these  iron  furnaces ;  we  get  only 
what  they  have  to  spare. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  rest  of  the  coal  in  which  you  deal  ? — A. 
Prom  this  neighborhood. 

Q.  You  do  not  import  coal  from  any  other  part  of  the  country  ? — A. 
We  have  some  anthracite  coal  from  Philadelphia. 

Q.  That  you  get  because  it  is  anthracite? — A.  Yes,  sir.  A  few  years 
ago  our  coal  all  came  down  from  Pittsburgh,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi, 
some  3,000  miles,  and  was  brought  across  to  Mobile. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  then  in  Mobile  ! — A.  When  I  first  began  to  sell 
coal  it  was  worth  $14  a  ton ;  the  Government  revenue  cutters  were 
paying  $14  a  ton  for  it.    Now  I  am  selling  it  at  less  than  $4. 

Q.  That  $14  a  ton  was  a  war  pri(je  ? — A.  No,  sir.  The  coal  had  to  be 
brought  a  very  great  distance  and  that  made  it  high,  and  then,  of  course, 
all  prices  were  higher  a  few  years  ago  than  they  are  now. 

Q.  When  wa-*  the  price  $14  a  ton  ?— A.  About  1870.  It  gradually 
went  down,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  coal  has  become  any  way 
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France,  Italy,  and  one  cargo  to  Africa.    We  have  got,  yon  may  say,  the 
whole  world  as  a  market. 

Q.  How  are  the  West  India  Islands  sitaated  in  regard  to  a  supply  of 
wood  and  timber  f — A.  They  have  very  little,  and  they  do  not  mana- 
facture  what  they  have. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  are  not  very  large  consamers  of  timber  f — A.  In  the 
dggi*6gate  they  use  a  good  deal. 

Q.  I  ought  to  know,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  state  very  closely, 
the  aggregate  population  of  the  West  India  Islands.  What  is  itf — ^A. 
I  cannot  remember  the  figures  myself. 

Q.  It  must  be  4,000,000  or  5,000,000, 1  should  suppose  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Some  of  those  islands  are  very  prosperous.  The  English  islands  gener- 
ally are  prosperous. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  in  return  for  your  lumber  f — ^A.  The  vessels  gen- 
erally go  from  the  West  Indies  north,  carrying  sugar.  They  seldom 
come  directly  back  to  the  Gulf  ports. 

Q.  What  do  you  receive  then  in  exchange  for  your  lumber  f — ^A.  We 
do  not  receive  anything  from  the  West  Indies.  The  vessels  are  nearly 
all  owned  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  money  for  your  lumber  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  money. 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  contract  for  delivery  with  a  party  in  the  islandiiS, 
and  a  party  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  or  how  do  you  manage  the  busi- 
ness f — A.  We  have  agents  through  whom  we  sell. 

Q.  Do  these  various  countries  and  localities  establish  buying  agencies 
in  Mobile  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  merchants  work  it  up.  For  instance,  the 
eargo  that  I  sold  to  Africa  I  sold  through  my  London  agent.  England, 
you  know,  is  planting  her  colonies  everywhere,  and  wherever  those  col- 
onies are  planted  they  begin  to  use  Jumber. 

Q.  To  what  part  of  Africa  did  that  cargo  gof  —  A.  To  the  West  Coast 

Q.  Did  you  ship  it  directly  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  London  agent  pays  you  in  gold,  I  suppose,  in  such  transac- 
tions?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  draw  on  him  for  the  money. 

Q.  And  he  sells  that  lumber  to  the  English  colony  in  Africa  f — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Your  trade  is  then  done  through  Great  Britain  or  through  London 
as  a  point  of  exchange! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  met  recently,  in  Europe,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  statesmen  in  Germany,  a  member  of  the  Reichstag, 
and  he  said  he  was  owner  of  a  very  large  estate  which  was  of  no  use  to 
him  because  America  was  ruining  Germany.  He  i^aid  they  had  sae- 
ceeded  in  keeping  our  meats  out  of  their  market  and  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned  he  was  in  favor  of  keeping  everything  of  ours  out.  He 
wanted  a  high  protective  tariff;  I  told  him  he  was  pretty  well  pro- 
tected now,  yet  still  he  did  not  seem  tobei)rosperous  at  all.  Hesaidthat 
this  country  was  becoming  such  a  competitor  with  them  that  they  could 
no  sell  their  wheat  or  com  or  lumber,  or  anything  else,  at  prices  that 
would  pay,  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  he  said,  that  we  offered  so  many 
inducements  that  their  own  people  were  coming  over  here  and  were 
going  into  direct  competition  with  the  country  they  came  from,  and  he 
was  in  favor  of  stopping  emigration  from  Germany  to  America.  He 
said  he  had  thought  over  the  subject  a  great  deal,  but  he  did  not  see 
any  hope  for  Germany  unless  she  would  undertake  to  establish  colonies 
and  control  the  trade  of  those  colonies  ;  and  looking  around  over  the 
map  of  the  world  he  said  he  had  thought  of  Mexico  as  a  good  field  of 
colonization.  I  told  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  get  into  trouble  that  he 
had  better  let  Mexico  alone,  as  there  might  be  some  objection  made  on 
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onr  part.  We  sell  a  great  deal  of  lumber  in  Germany,  although  they 
have  the  Black  Forest  there  and  very  extensive  timber  territory. 

Q.  \Vh?>t  is  the  character  of  the  timber  in  the  Black  Forest  I — A.  It 
is  mostly  oak. 

Q.  Then  it  is  hardly  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  you  sell  yel- 
low ]>inef — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  suitable,  but  it  is  much  more  expensive, 
and  our  timber  is  better  and  cheaper. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  MOBILE — THE  COAL  TRADE. 

Q.  So  you  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  problem  of  our  foreign 
commerce? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  in  a 
small  way. 

Q.  Your  coal  trade,  I  suppose,  is  local  and  with  other  parts  of  our  own 
country  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  1  shall  live  to  see  it,  but 
Mobile  will  yet  supply  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  all  that  region* 
with  coal. 

Q.  Has  Mexico  coal  mines  to  any  extent  ? — A.  Xone  working,  none 
developed  to  any  extent ;  I  could  ship  coal  now  to  Vera  Cruz  if  I  had 
facilities. 

Q.  What  facilities  do  you  mean  f — A.  Well,  in  the  first  place  there  is 
a  much  larger  demand  for  coal  than  there  is  production ;  the  demand  far 
exceeds  the  output ;  it  is  a  new  business  here,  and  it  has  grown  very  rap- 
idly. About  six  years  ago  I  rode  down  with  a  gentleman  from  Birming- 
ham (this  place  was  much  smaller  then  than  it  is  now)  to  a  place  which 
is  now  called  the  Pratt  mine ;  some  gentlemen  were  thinking  of  buying 
the  property  and  developing  it,  and  one  of  them  said  to  me  that  if  he 
could  feel  certain  of  selling  50,000  tons  a  year  he  would  not  mind  going 
into  it ;  that  mine  is  now  producing  about  2,000  tons  a  day. 

Q.  Then  they  mine  nearly  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  only  one  mine,  that  they  may  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  increase  of  the  coal  business  here. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  mine  spoken  of,  and  I  have  heard  it  suggested 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  coal  mine  in  the  world ;  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that  f — A.  I  think  it  has,  perhaps,  the  largest  output  of  any 
one  mine ;  there  are  companies  that  put  out  more  coal,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  single  mine  that  puts  out  so  much. ' 

Q.  Now,  that  amount  of  coal  is  consumed  where — ^in  this  State  ?^A. 
We  are  selling  considerable  in  New  Orleans  and  Texas,  but  most  of  this 
coal  is  consumed  right  around  here  in  these  iron  furnaces ;  we  get  only 
what  they  have  to  spare. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  rest  of  the  coal  in  which  you  deal  I — A. 
From  this  neighborhood. 

Q.  You  do  not  import  coal  from  any  other  part  of  the  country  f — A. 
We  have  some  anthracite  coal  from  Philadelphia. 

Q.  That  you  get  because  it  is  anthracite? — A.  Yes,  sir.  A  few  years 
ago  our  coal  all  came  down  from  Pittsburgh,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi, 
some  3,000  miles,  and  was  brought  across  to  Mobile. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  then  in  Mobile  ! — A.  When  I  first  began  to  sell 
coal  it  was  worth  $14  a  ton ;  the  Government  revenue  cutters  were 
paying  $14  a  ton  for  it.    Now  I  am  selling  it  at  less  than  $4. 

Q.  That  $14  a  ton  was  a  war  price  ? — A.  No,  sir.  The  coal  had  to  be 
bronght  a  very  gre^t  distance  and  that  made  it  high,  and  then,  of  course, 
all  prices  were  higher  a  few  years  ago  than  they  are  now. 

Q.  When  wa^  fhe  price  $14  a  ton  ? — A.  About  1870.  It  gra<lually 
went  down,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  coal  has  become  any  way 
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cheap — only  since  we  began  to  get  this  Alabama  coal.    All  the  Gov- 
ernment vessels  down  there  coal  at  Mobile  now. 

Q.  Do  >oa  know  what  coal  sells  for  in  New  Orleans  f-^A.  I  am  sell- 
ing coal  there. 

Q.  Do  you  come  in  competition  in  that  market  with  the  l^ittsburgh 
coal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  underselling  them  at  points  that  we  can 
reach  by  railroad. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  coal  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  f — ^A.  About 
$5.50  a  ton. 

Q.  Which  is  most  profitable  to  you,  $5.50  in  New  Orleans  or  $4  iu 
Mobile  ? — A.  It  is  about  the  same  to  me.  I  sell  a  great  deal  more  of  it 
in  New  Orleans  because  that  is  a  much  larger  market. 

Q.  Do  you  also  ship  coal  to  Galveston,  Tex.f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  coal  in  Texas  f — A.  There  is  no  good  coal  there;  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  real  good  coal  in  Texas.  They  have  some  coal 
, there,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  good. 

Q.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  interest  to  you,  I  suppose,  to  ascertain  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  made  some  inquiry  about  it.  I  have  seen  peo- 
ple who  have  been  down  there  and  have  investigated,  and  my  informa- 
tion is  that  they  have  some  coal  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  but 
that  it  is  not  good. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  there  are  coal  mines  in  the  Indian 
Territory  which  are  likely  to  be  reached  by  rail  before  long! — A.  Yes ; 
coal  comes  now  to  Houston  and  Galveston. 

Q.  Is  it  of  good  quality  ! — A.  Well,  our  coal  is  preferred.  I  am  sell- 
ing in  Houston  whenever  I  can  spare  any  for  that  market. 

Q.  What  you  sell  there  must  be  shipped  by  rail ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is 
shipped  direct  by  rail  from  here. 

Q.  How  is  the  Mississippi  Eiver  crossed  by  that  freight! — A.  By 
ferriage — large  boats  that  take  the  cars  across. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  satisfy  yourself  upon  the  question 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  bridge  the  river  there  f — A.  I  have  talked 
with  railroad  engineers,  and  they  have  told  me  that  it  is  entirely  feasi- 
ble, and  that  they  expect  to  see  it  done.  With  reference  to  the  increase 
of  the  coal  trade  in  Mobile,  I  can  give  you  some  figures.  In  1878  there 
washaudled  there,  of  Mobile  coal,  1,349 tons;  in  1879,  3,015  tons;  in  1880, 
5,395  tons  ;  in  1881,  8,924 tons;  in  1882,24,345.  Thus,  you  see,  business 
has  been  doubling,  or  more  than  doubling,  every  year,  and  as  coal  gets 
cheaper  it  comes  more  and  more  into  use. 

Q.  When  your  coal  gets  cheaper  do  you  expect  to  sell  it  in  New  York 
City  f — A.  No ;  I  do  not.  I  think  we  shall  have  all  the  opening  for  coal 
that  we  shall  want,  in  my  life-time,  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is  some 
coal  in  this  State  that  we  may  be  able  to  send  to  New  York  as  a  fancy 
coal.  We  have  a  coal  in  this  State  that  is  practically  as  good  as  English 
cannel  coal  for  all  purposes,  and  the  English  canuel  coal  costs  f  20  a  ton. 

Q.  Is  this  the  same  as  English  canneH — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  nearly  as 
good  as  English  cannel,  and  is  used  as  a  fancy  coal.  The  seams  are 
rather  small. 

Q.  How  do  the  coal  resources  of  this  State  compare  with  those  of 
Georgia! — A.  This  State  has  a  great  deal  more  coal  than  Gex)rgia. 

Q.  Is  there  any  coal  in  Mississippi ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  Louisiana  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  in  Arkansas  f — A.  There  is  some  there;  but  not  a  great 
deal. 

Q.  Not  enough  to  interfere  materially  with  your  export  trade  to  that 
region  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so.    Alabama  will  be  the  great  coal 
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State  of  tbe  Sonth,  and  Mobile  will  be  the  great  coal  port,  if  we  can  get 
these  rivers  made  navigable  ap  to  tbe  coal  fields.  Our  situation  in  that 
respect  is  very  remarkable.  Pennsylvania  basoneri  ver,  the  Ohio,  which 
goes  up  into  her  bituminous  coal  fields,  but  the  river  is  small  there,  and 
it  is  frozen  up  three  months  in  the  year,  and  it  is  too  low  to  be  navigated 
for  three  months  more.  Yet,  with  perhaps  from  four  to  six  months  navi- 
gation in  the  year  they  mine  their  coal  and  send  it  down  by  water,  and 
supply  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley.  .They  carry  their  coal  to  New 
Orleans,  a  distance  of  3,000  miles,  at  an  expense  of  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  ton,  by  their  barge  system.  All  this  they  do  with  one  river,  and  under 
all  these  disadvantoges.  To  help  them  the  Government  has  expended 
a  great  deal  of  money.  It  has  spent  a  great  deal  in  improving  the  river 
just  below  Louisville  so  as  to  make  slack-water  navigation.  Now  we 
have  four  rivers,  none  of  which  ever  freeze  up,  and  they  extend  into  a 
much  larger  coal  region  than  the  Ohio  Elver  comes  in  contact  with. 
It  seems  as  though  natuie  had  arranged  for  our  coal  territory  to  be 
reached  by  water,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  coal  fields  stop  just  short 
of  navigation.  The  upheaval  of  the  earth  at  the  time  the  coal  was  formed 
threw  up  shallows  and  bars  and  rocks  into  the  streams  so  that  they  are 
not  navigable  up  to  the  coal  fields,  and  it  is  for  the  removal  of  those 
obstructions  that  we  desire  Government  aid. 

DfPBOVEMENT  OP  THE  WATEB-WAYS  OP   ALABAMA. 

Q.  What  amount  of  appropriation  by  the  General  Government,  do  you 
think,  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  access  by  water  to  the  coal 
regions  of  Alabama  f — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  read  the 
recommendations  of  Major  Damrell,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work 
at  Mobile,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  figures.  This  work  has  all  been 
surveyed  and  estimated  upon.  If  any  one  of  these  four  rivers  was  made 
navigable  to  the  coal  it  would  answer  every  purpose  for  the  present.  I 
differ  with  my  friend  Mr.  Gardner  in  regard  to  the  Sipsey  Eiver.  He 
spoke  as  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  worth  working  with,  but  it  goes  up 
into  some  very  fine  coal  country,  and  I  have  had  coal  brought  down  from 
there  on  flat  boats  without  any  improvement  of  the  navigation.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  river  in  the  State  that  could  be  made  navigable  so 
cheaply. 

Q.  Is  that  river  an  affluent  of  the  Alabama  f — A.  It  is  an  affluent  of 
the  Tombigbee  Biver. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  extent  of  the  coal  deposit  in  Alabama, 
and  its  quality  f — A.  As  to  the  quality,  we  have  seven  distinct  varieties 
of  bituminous  coal  here,  and  for  almost  any  specified  purpose  you  can 
find  here  a  coal  that  cannot  be  excelled.  I  am  familiar  with  English 
ooal,  and  with  the  coal  of  this  country,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  am  cor- 
rect in  what  I  say  about  the  quality  of  our  Alabama  coal. 

Q.  And,  as  I  understand,  you  have  it  here  in  practically  unlimited 
qaantity  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  own  an  interest  in  a  coal  mine  out  near  here, 
a  mine  which  is  not  developed  yet,  and  our  calculation  is  that  in  our 
territory  of  about  30,000  acres,  we  can  work  2,000  tons  a  day  for  two 
Uiousand  years. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  do  it,  I  suppose  f — A.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  it 
all  myself! 

By  Mr.  Puan : 

Q.  How  much  would  these  rivers  of  ours  contribute  to  the  general 
ooal  supply  of  this  country  if  they  were  improved  f    If  you  can,  I  wish 
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yon  would  give  ns  some  estimates  apoD  that  point  as  a  basis  for  an 
appropriation  for  what  may  be  considered  as  a  national  work. — ^A.  Well, 
1  believe  it  is  admitted  that  wherever  manufacturing  is  going  on  people 
iire  prosperous,  and  manufacturing  seems  never  to  flourish  on  a  large 
iscale  except  where  coal  is  cheap.  I  wa^  in  Belgium  about  a  month  ago, 
nud  1  visited  four  towns  in  one  day,  they  were  so  near  together,  and 
the  smallest  of  them  was  larger  than  Mobile.  All  those  small  towns 
owe  their  prosperity,  as  I  was  informed,  to  the  manufacture  of  iron 
goods  of  different  kinds,  and  it  all  comes  about  by  their  having  iron 
ore  cheap  and  cheap  coal.  Now  tbe  opening  of  these  rivers  of  ours 
would  give  us  at  Mobile  the  cheapest  coal  delivered  at  any  seaport  in 
the  world.  I  know  what  I  am  saying.  I  know  what  coal  costs  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  I  have  considered  the  matter  carefully.  They 
have  cheap  coal  now  in  Baltimore,  $4  a  ton,  Cumberland  coal,  and  the 
same  in  Philadelphia,  and  about  the  same  in  New  York,  but,  if  these 
rivers  were  opened  up,  we  could  sell  coal  in  Mobile — well,  I  am  afraid 
to  say  how  cheap  we  could  sell  it ;  but  certainly  a  good  deal  cheaper 
thjin  it  could  be  sold  in  any  other  seaport  in  the  country.  Of  course 
manufacturing  will  follow  where  you  have  cheap  coal,  and  this  whole 
region  will  be  filled  with  manufactures,  and,  of  course,  if  one  State,  or 
two  or  three  States  are  made  prosperous  by  manufacturing,  the  benetit 
will  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  country. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  of  course,  an  increase  of  wealth  in  any  one  State 
overflows  and  is  felt  everywhere  throughout  the  country. 

The  Witness.  Certainly.  Then,  too,  in  case  of  a  war  (which  I  hope 
will  not  occur  in  my  life-time,  but  yet  it  may)  we  are  so  situated  at 
present  that  we  have  no  cheap  coal  in  the  Gulf.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  we  had  a  war  with  Mexico,  coal  would  have  to  be  brought  fh>m 
the  North  and  East.  We  have  no  navy -yard  in  the  Gulf  where  we 
would  be  protected  from  a  foreign  foe,  an*!  no  means  of  getting  cheap 
coal  and  iron  there.  Now  the  development  of  these  rivers  would  result 
in  putting  down  coal  in  Mobile  at  $2  a  ton  for  Government  use  on  our 
ships,  and  would  give  us  an  unlimitedsupply  of  cheap  coal,  which  could 
not  be  cut  off  in  any  way.  In  this  connection!  want  to  mention  Mount 
Vernon,  a  place  already  owned  by  the  Government,  as  a  barrack,  about 
CO  miles  above  Mobile,  on  the  AlabamauEiver,  near  where  the  Tombig- 
bee  liiver  comes  in,  a«  being,  perhaps,  the  best  place  for  a  ship-building 
yard  in  the  Unitecl  States.  The  water  there  is  very  deep ;  it  is  iresh 
(which,  you  know,  is  necessary  for  ship-building),  and  when  these  rivers 
are  opened  up  and  improved,  a  navy-yard  there  could  be  supplied  with 
irou  much  cheaper  than  any  place  hi  Pennsylvania  can  be  supplied  now, 
and  coal  would  not  cost  over  $2  a  ton.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  and  of 
Fort  Morgan,  in  Mobile  Bay,  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  that 
place.  Mount  Vernon,  would  still  be  perfectly  secure.  The  locality  is  per- 
fcctly  healthy,  too.  There  is  an  immense  growth  of  live  oak-there.  I 
talked  with  Commander  Gorringe  about  it  some  time  ago,  and  showed 
him  maps,  and  he  seemed  to  be  very  much  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
that  was  a  more  desirable  place  for  a  ship-building  yard  than  where  the 
iiavy-yard  is  located  now  near  Philadelphia,  but  of  course  the  plant  is 
there  and  everything  established. 

Q.  Would  not  these  improvements  of  which  you  speak  open  the  way 
to  the  iron  beds  as  well  as  to  the  coal  beds  in  this  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  of  those  iron  beds  now  being  worked? — A.  None  near  the 
rivers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  irou  being  worked  iu  this  vicinity,  but 
pone  uear  tbe  rivers. 
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Q.  Where  the  ore  Wes  along  near  water  navigation  there  is  none  of  it 
worked,  you  say  f — A.  None. 

Q.  Somebody,  I  think,  mentioned  the  Warrior  Eiver  as  having  coal 
on  one  bank  and  iron  on  the  other.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
thatf — A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  iron,  I  believe,  in  that  Warrior  re- 
gion. 

BIBMINaHAM. 

Q.  What  led  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  iron  business  here 
in  Birmingham  rather  than  on  the  rivers  f — A.  I  think  it  was  the  enter- 
prise of  the  founders  of  Birmingham  who  came  here  and  bought  the  land 
and  went  ahead  and  built  up  the  town. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  should  open  up  these  rivers  and  open  up 
water  communication  with  these  other  natural  resources  it  would  kill 
Birmingham  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  you  can  kill  Birmingham  now; 
bat  I  think  that  if  the  same  enterprise  had  been  shown  at  Tuscaloosa 
that  has  been  shown  here  the  results  would  have  been  even  greater, 
because  I  think  the  natural  resources  of  Tuscaloosa  are  better  than  those 
of  Birmingham.  However,  the  enterprise  of  the  founders  of  this  place 
gave  it  a  start,  and  now  it  will  continue  to  go  ahead,  because  it  also  has 
wonderful  natural  resources. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  prosperity  of  one  place  interferes 
with  the  growth  of  another,  do  you  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  just  remarked 
that  about  a  month  ago  I  was  in  four  large  towns  in  Belgium,  so  near 
together  that  I  visited  them  all  in  one  day.  I  think  there  is  room  for 
all  the  towns  we  have  and  for  many  more. 

Q.  The  iron  resources  of  Georgia  and  of  Bast  Tennessee  are  very  great, 
are  they  not! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  especially  those  of  East  Tennessee  which 
are  much  better  than  those  of  Georgia,  but  East  Tennessee  is  far  inland. 
Q.  Is  there  any  iron  or  coal  in  Florida! — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  metal 
in  Florida. 
Q.  Is  there  any  in  South  Carolina  f — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  any. 
Q.  Then  the  iron  and  coal  are  practically  concentrated  in  this  State, 
in  a  portion  of  Georgia,  and  in  East  Tennessee! — A.  Yes,    Kentucky 
also  has  some  little  quantity. 

Q.  Where  would  that  find  its  outlet! — A.  Some  of  it  comes  by  water, 
bnt  most  of  it  is  used  by  the  railroads  that  run  up  through  there. 

Q.  Its  location  in  the  interior  is  such  that  it  cannot  come  to  the  sea- 
Wrdin  competition  with  your  products! — A.  It  cannot.  There  is  no 
coal  can  come  to  the  sea-board  in  competition  with  the  coal  of  Alabama. 
As  I  have  said,  New  Orleans  has  been  supplied  largely  by  water,  the 
coal  being  brought  a  distance  of  3,000  miles.  We  are  paying  $2  a  ton 
freight  to  New  Orleans,  400  miles  distance,  and  we  pay  more  to  have  our 
coal  carried  that  400  miles  than  they  do  to  carry  their  coal  3,000  by 
water, ^et  still  our  rate  is  a  low  one  for  railroad  transportation. 

Q.  K  these  improvements  of  your  rivers  of  which  you  have  been  speak- 
ing were  made,  do  you  believe  you  could  ship  coal  profitably  to  Saint 
Ix)ui8! — A.  No,  sir.  Saint  Louis  has  coal  right  across  the  river  in  Illi- 
nois. It  is  very  poor,  but  it  is  coal.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  reach  that 
market  with  our  coke,  though. 

Q.  Won't  you  explain  the  commercial  quality  of  coke,  and  tell  us  why 
and  wherein  it  is  better  than  coal ! — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain 
it  so  as  to  make  it  understood.  The  sulphur  is  taken  out  of  the  coal 
vhen  it  is  made  into  coke,  and  coke  produces  a  much  greater  and  a  much 
porer  heat  than  coal,  and  you  know  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  mak- 
ing iron,    TheUj  too,  it  becomes  very  light  and  will  bear  mucVi  \o\i%«t 
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transportation  than  coal  will.  The  coal  across  the  river  from  Saiui 
Louis  is  not  a  coking  coal.  Some  coal  will  not  make  coke,  yoa  know. 
At  Saint  Loais  they  get  their  coke  from  Pittsborgh. 

Q.  How  expensive  is  the  process  of  coking  f — ^A.  That  I  cannot  tell 
you. 

Q.  You  ship  coke,  however  f — ^A.  We  ship  some,  but  we  can't  get 
much  to  ship.    It  is  all  used  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  coke  f — ^A.  We  get  coke  here  at  from  $1.25  to 
$3.50  a  ton. 

By  Mr.  PuaH : 

• 

Q.  How  much  coke  will  three  tons  of  coal  make  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  understand  that  three  tons  of  bituminous  coal  will  make  one  ton 
of  coke.  Now  they  use  anthracite  coal  in  place  of  coke  and  it  does  not 
have  to  be  coked,  but  I  am  informed  that  our  coal  when  coked  is  supe- 
rior  to  anthracite  for  iron-making.  What  information  have  you  about 
that  f — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  manu- 
facture of  iron. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  There  is  no  occasion  for  this  coking  process,  I  suppose,  where  the 
coal  is  designed  for  ordinary  fuel ! — A.  Oh,  no.  A  good  many  people, 
however,  like  to  burn  coke.  The  French  in  New  Orleans  cook  with  coke 
altogether.  They  get  it  from  the  gas  company,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  it  used  for  douiestic  purposes. 

Q.  Burned  as  a  fuel  for  domestic  purposes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  econom- 
ical.   It  makes  a  great  deal  of  heat  at  small  expense. 

Q.  Is  there  any  wood  burned  in  Mobile? — ^A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
wood  burned  there  for  the  size  of  the  place. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost ! — A.  It  is  worth  from  $3  to  $5  a  cord. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  wood  are  used  there  f — A.  Oak  and  ash  principally. 
Pine  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  at  about  $2.50  a  cord.  Wood  used 
to  sell  for  $4  until  coal  came  in  and  reduced  the  price. 

Q.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  you  that  you  think  would  be  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not  think  of  anything  else  at  this  moment. 

LABOR  IN  ALABAMA — ^NEGROES  THE  BEST. 

Q.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  your  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
labor  question  in  this  State  and  in  this  tier  of  States — the  Gulf  States 
generally.  You  employ  both  negro  and  white  labor,  I  presume  f — A.  The 
concerns  that  I  control  employ,  I  suppose,  directly  and  indirectly,  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  laborers  all  the  time,  mostly  negroes. 

Q.  Are  they  more  easily  procured  than  white  laborers! — A.  Yes, 
sir:  and  the  black  labor  is  about  the  only  reliable  labor  that  we  have. 

Q.  You  say  "  reliable  labor'';  what  do  you  mean  by  that;  that  it  is 
easier  to  procure  or  that  it  works  more  steadily  f — A.  I  mean  that  there 
are  so  many  more  laborers  of  that  color  that  they  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute our  laboring  class,  though  we  have  some  white  labor,  of  course. 

Q.  The  help  that  you  employ  comes  mainly,  I  suppose,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  men  that  we  employ  are  negroes 
that  belong  down  in  that  immediate  neighborhood,  men  who  were  slaves 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Of  course  there  has  been  some  change 
though;  some  of  them  have  gone  away,  thinking  that  they  would  feel 
freer  in  other  places,  and  others  have  come  in. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  difficulty  in  the  management  of  your  negro 
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lielp  f — ^A.  None  whatever.  I  began  after  the  war  by  taking  a  railroad 
contract  in  which  I  employed  about  forty  negro  men.  The  men  all  left 
their  old  homes  right  after  the  war  and  wandered  about,  and  the  women 
staid.  I  employ^  about  forty  men  on  that  railroad  quite  success- 
fully, and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  had  great  numbers  of  the  ne- 
groes in  my  employ  and  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  them.  I  have 
never  had  a  strike  worth  speaking  about.  I  believe  once,  about  ten 
years  ago,  I  did  have  a  little  strike. 

Q.  Among  the  negroes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  show  some  inclination  to  organize  then  f — A.  Oh,  yes ; 
but  as  a  general  thing  where  you  treat  them  justly  and  pay  them 
promptly  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  them. 

Q.  Labor  unions  are  not  known  among  them,  I  suppose? — A.  They 
have  a  great  many  associations  of  their  own  and  they  have  some  labor 
unions.  The  stevedores  have  organized.  I  have  had  a  great  many  of 
those  laborers  employed,  but  I  have  always  treated  them  fairly,  and  no 
Saturday  night  has  ever  passed  yet  that  they  were  not  paid,  and  there- 
fore I  have  had  no  trouble  with  them.  I  have  employed  a  great  many 
white  men  also,  but  I  prefer  the  negroes. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  them  even  when  you  can  obtain  whites  f — A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  believe  they  are  the  best  laborers  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Are  they  stronger,  more  active,  or  more  willing  than  whites  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  very  willing.  Then  they  can  subsist  cheaply: 
they  are  not  apt  to  find  fault  as  long  as  they  are  treated  fairly  ana 
paid,  and  they  are  very  satisfactory  laborers.  That  has  been  my  ex- 
perience with  them. 

WAGES. 

Q.  And  you  have  employed  them  now  twelve  or  fifteen  years  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  ever  since  the  war. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  pay  your  help  now! — A.  I  suppose  $30  a 
month  would  be  about  the  average. 

Q.  Do  you  board  them  or  do  they  board  themselves  ? — A.  At  some  of 
our  mills  we  board  them. 

Q.  Are  your  places  of  operation  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Mobile, or  are  they  scattered  through  the  State  somewhat? — ^A.  They 
are  scattered  considerably.  We  have  one  mill  at  Pascagoula  in  Missis- 
sippi, some  40  miles  from  Mobile. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  negroes  as  mechanics  also? — ^A.  No,  we  employ 
them  only  as  laborers.  We  seldom  have  one  who  is  capable  of  being  a 
leader  or  a  sawyer. 

Cj.  Where  do  yon  find  the  men  who  do  fill  those  responsible  posi- 
tions?— A.  Whenever  we  want  them,  we  generally  have  applications. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  them  right  at  home  ? — A.  Some  of  them.  1  have  had 
men  in  my  employ  of  all  nationalities.  I  have  one  man  in  my  employ 
now  who  came  to  this  country  with  the  Federal  Army  after  the  war  as 
the  colonel  of  a  Federal  regiment. 

Q.  Mr.  Kyle,  who  testified  here  yesterday,  told  us  that  he  considered 
the  white  native  mechanic  raised  in  this  part  of  Alabama  as  good  as 
any;  what  is  your  opinion  about  it? — A.  I  don't  employ  mechanics 
much  and  don't  know  much  about  them. 

Q.  This  average  of  $30  a  month  that  you  say  you  pay,  is  that  the 
wages  of  common  laborers  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  about  the  average. 

Q.  What  do  they  generally  do  with  their  money? — A.  They  spend  it 
before  they  get  it  if  they  have  a  chance.  As  a  general  rule  they  don't 
aave  anything.  They  don't  care  a  cent  about  to- morrow, and  'jow  e.«v?l 
teach  them  to  do  it;  at  least  I  can\  for  I  have  tried. 
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•  BAD  EFFECT  OF  THE  FAILURE   OF  THE  FREEDMAN^S  BANK. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  tbem  to  make  deposits  in  yoar  savings  banksf— 
A.  Since  they  were  treated  so  badly  by  the  Freedman's  Bank,  they 
don't  seem  to  have  much  use  for  banks.  1  consider  that  the  failure  of 
that  bank  was  one  of  tlie  worst  calamities  that  ever  happened  to  the 
people  of  the  Southern  country.  It  seems  to  have  completely  destroyed 
any  taste  for  saving  that  did  exist  up  to  that  time  among  our  colored 
people.  There  are  some  exceptions  of  course.  I  am  president  of  one 
bank  and  a  director  in  another,  and  in  both  there  are  some  deposits  of 
money  maile  by  negroes. 

Q.  Is  either  of  those  a  savings  bank  f — A.  One  of  them  is.  I  have 
often  thought  about  the  permanent  harm  that  the  failure  of  the  Freed- 
man's  Bank  has  done  to  the  laboring  people  of  this  {Southern  country. 

Q.  The  injury  was  all  the  greater,  I  suppose,  from  the  fact  that  those 
depositors  were  so  numerous  and  so  widely  scattered? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  deposited  in  that  bank  because  they  were  ready  to  do  anything 
that  they  understood  that  Washington  wanted  them  to  do ;  they  under- 
stood that  that  htiuk  was  a  Government  institution,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  wanted  them  to  put  their  money  into  it,  and  so 
they  did  that  as  they  would  have  done  anything  that  the  Government 
wanted  them  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  post£\l  savings  banks  would  be  any  advantage 
to  the  people  heref — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  would  be  a  very  good 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  the  confidence  of  the  colored  pop- 
ulation f — A.  I  don't  know  whether  you  could  get  their  confidence  very 
soon  now  for  any  bank  or  any  institution  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Tliey  could  be  made  to  understand,  I  suppose,  that  the  postal 
savings  bank  was  really  a  Government  institution! — A.  Yes;  they 
could  understand  that,  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  understood  the  same 
about  the  Freedman's  Bank. 

Q.  Could  not  you  establish  State  banks  in  which  they  would  have 
confidence! — A.  It  might  be  done  in  time,  but  it  woidd  be  very  slow 
work.  Their  relation  towards  our  own  people  here  is  very  peculiar. 
They  come  to  us  when  they  get  into  any  trouble ;  we  all  feel  kindly 
towards  them  and  treat  them  kindly — but  their  minds  were  so  poi- 
soned against  us  for  several  years  after  the  war  that  whenever  we  want 
them  to  do  anything,  even  though  it  is  entirely  for  their  own  benefit, 
they  think  there  must  be  some  ulterior  object  on  our  part. 

Q.  Is  there  a  suspicion  among  them  that  they  may  be  reduced  to 
slavery  again  ! — A.  Oh,  I  think  not.  Politicians  make  wild  statements 
of  that  kind,  but  I  don't  think  the  negroes  believe  them  at  all. 

Q.  Then  what  evil  is  it  that  they  do  anticipate  or  fear! — A.  Well, 
they  just  seem  to  think  that  the  people  of  the  North  are  their  friends, 
that  we  enslaved  them  in  old  times,  and  that  whatever  we  have  got  they 
made,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  us  started 
out  after  the  war  just  as  poor  as  any  of  them,  so  that  we  are  not  under 
any  obligations  to  them  whatever  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  ia 
practically  no  accumulation  of  money  among  them! — A.  Yes;  what 
there  is  amounts  to  little  or  nothing. 

THEY  WANT  TO   LIVE   AT  HOME. 

Q.  They  form  matrimonial  alliances  and  raise  families  and  manage  to 
support  their  families  in  some  way,  do  they  not! — A.  The  families  8ux>- 
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port  themselves — a  great  many  of  them — although  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  very  strong  feeling  among  the  women  now  that  they  ought  not  to 
work.  They  want  to  live  at  home,  and  very  few  of  them,  cooks  or 
servants,  will  consent  to  sleep  on  the  premises  where  they  work  as 
servants.  They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  something  against  their  free- 
dom if  they  sleep  where  they  are  employed,  and  I  suppose  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  negro  women  who  are  in  (Service  in  Mobile  insist  on  going 
off  to  sleep  somewhere  else. 

Q.  You  mean  married  women  f — A.  Married  or  unmarried.  They  will 
rent  a  little  house,  perhaps  a  mile  off,  and  pay  $10  a  month  for  it,  and 
go  there  to  sleep,  when  perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  pay  them  j^st 
as  mnch  and  give  them  a  comfortable  bed  or  cottage  on  your  own  place  5 
bat  they  are  unwilling  to  stay  on  the  premises  where  they  work ;  they 
insist  on  going  away. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  f — A.  I  account  for  it  by  the  fact 
that  they  think  it  is  more  like  being  free  to  have  their  own  homes  and 
to  go  to  them  after  their  work  is  done. 

Q.  Then  that  is  a  development  of  the  home-making  tendency  ? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Now,  with  that  feeling  growing  up  among  them,  do  you  find  also 
any  growing  disposition  to  save  ! — A.  Not  as  a  rule.  Occasionally  you 
find  one  who  is  anxious  to  buy  his  own  iittle  place,  and  who  saves  for 
that  object,  but  as  a  rule  you  do  not  find  them  so.  They  seem  to  be 
entirely  indifferent  to  accumulation. 

MORTALITY  AND  MORALITY  AMONG  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  Is  there  much  sickness  among  them! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  mortality 
is  mnch  larger  among  them  than  among  the  whites. 

Q.  What  care  do  they  take  of  each  other  when  they  are  sick  f — A. 
My  observation  is  that  they  take  very  poor  care  of  each  other.  I  have 
seen  husbands  very  sadly  neglected  by  their  own  wives,  and  have  had 
to  take  care  of  them  myself,  or  have  them  taken  care  of.  But,  again, 
of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  that. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  domestic  attachment  between  the  sexes  in 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  that  there  is  as  much  marriage  among  them  as  there  was  while 
they  were  slaves.  I  know  of  one  woman  who  said  she  would  not  marry, 
ftod  gave  as  a  reason  that  she  wouldn't  marry  a  man  because  he  might 
treat  her  bad ;  but  now  if  he  didn't  treat  her  right  she  would  leave 
him.  The  women  seem  to  have  that  idea^  and  to  prefer  to  live  that 
^y,  and  their  churches  recognize  the  relation,  and  there  is  no  offense 
taken  at  it. 

Q.  Does  the  civil  law  take  no  note  of  it  f — A.  It  is  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  civil  law. 

Q.  Those  unions  often  terminate  very  suddenly,  I  suppose  ;  now  what 
hecomes  of  the  children  born  from  them  f — A.  I  don't  know  but  what 
they  are  more  permanent  than  some  of  their  marriages.  I  don't  know 
hnt  what  the  parties  get  along  better  than  if  they  were  tied  to  each 
other,  because  the  men  are  often  inclined  to  abuse  their  wives.  As  for 
their  children,  there  are  no  questions  asked  about  their  legitimacy. 

Q.  That  may  be  so,  but  I  was  thinking  of  their  support  and  inainte- 
liance  in  cases  where  the  parents  separate  f — A.  Well,  that  is  a  very 
serions  problem  in  this  Southern  country.  These  people  are  here  amongst 
08  in  almost  countless  multitudes,  and  they  are  going  to  stay  amongst 
08.  I  was  very  much  in  hopes  myself  that  after  emancipation  the  negroes 
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would  scatter  all  over  the  Union  so  that  they  would  not  become  an  object 
for  politicians  to  fight  over,  but  they  have  not  done  it.  There  was  a 
great  effort  made  to  get  them  to  go  to  Kansas  a  short  time  ago,  but  i( 
was  a  failure.  They  have  not  gone  away  and  they  are  not  going  away. 
They  are  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  as  a  rule  they  seem  to  turn  theii 
children  loose  and  leave  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice. 

Q.  Along  with  this  tendency  which  you  have  described,  do  you  dia 
cover  any  tendency  to  pugnacity  or  cx)mbativeness f — A.  No;  thi 
negro  is  not  combative  as  a  rule.  He  gets  excited  occasionally  and  even 
commits  outrages,  but  when  it  comes  to  combativeness,  I  dont  thinfc 
there  is  much  of  it  in  him.  I  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  in  Mobik 
some  time  ago,  and  one  of  our  recommendations  was  in  regard  to  th< 
great  importance  of  establishing  a  home  there  for  negro  children  witl 
the  special  object  of  preventing  them  from  growing  up  as  criminals,  anc 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES. 

Q.  If  not  given  to  violence,  to  what  forms  of  vice  do  you  find  thi 
negroes  addicted  f — A.  Well,  they  become  thieves,  they  become  pan 
pers,  they  have  no  steady  avocations,  they  are  very  ignorant,  tiieii 
brute  passions  are  very  strong,  and  they  become  dangerous  in  that  re 
spect  aa  they  grow  up.  I  am  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Gen 
eral  Government,  having  taken  them  away  from  those  who  had  then 
and  set  them  free  (with  which  I  find  no  fault;  I  am  not  here  to  discosi 
that  point) — I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion,  I  say,  that  the  General  Gov 
vernment  having  done  this,  having  taken  them  from  their  former  own 
ers  without  question  and  without  recompense,  and  made  them,  as  the^ 
are  called,  the  wards  of  the  nation,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Govern 
ment  to  take  its  wards  and  provide  for  them.  The  Southern  Statei 
have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  provide  for  the  average  amount  o 
ignorance,  and,  of  course,  we  have  a  much  larger  amount  than  th< 
average,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  very  much  poorer  than  th< 
average  of  the  country.  I  am  not  in  favor  at  all  of  these  Southen 
States  coming  to  the  General  Government  as  beggars  for  anything,  am 
I  would  not  ask  the  General  Government  to  give  us  one  cent  to  educat 
our  white  people.  The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  the  white  mai 
has  been  able  to  take  care  of  himself  everywhere,  and  although  we  hav< 
a  great  many  white  people  here  who  are  very  ignorant  and  very  poor 
yet  I  have  no  fear  but  that  they  will  take  care  of  themselves ;  but  a 
to  the  negroes,  I  think  that  the  General  Government  ought  to  aid  tin 
State  in  providing  for  this  great  mass  of  negro  children  and  youth  wh< 
are  now  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

Q.  1  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  what  it  is  desirable  to  do,  but  th< 
practical  method  of  doing  it  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  and 
would  like  to  have  you  state  in  what  way  you  think  the  General  G^v 
ernment  should  set  about  doing  this  work,  or  seeing  that  it  is  done.— 
A.  I  don't  think  I  am  capable — at  least  without  taking  some  time  U 
think  it  over — of  getting  up  a  plan  for  a  work  of  tliiit  kind.  I  may  say 
however,  that  the  State  of  Alabbimahas  a  very  excellent  system  of  frei 
schools.  The  best  school  in  Mobile  to-day  is  a  public  school.  Th< 
system  is  excellent ;  all  it  lacks  is  money  enough  to  make  it  general  am 
to  keep  it  going  all  the  year  around.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  i 
might  be  well  for  the  General  Government  to  co-operate  with  the  Stato 
in  this  matter  of  education. 
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Q.  Anil  farnish  some  of  the  money  f — A.  Yes,  sir:  aAder  certain  re- 
strictions. 

Q.  I  agree  to  that.  Now  do  you,  or  do  yon  not  think  that  among 
the  Southern  people  (using  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  it  as 
referring  to  the  white  population  only)  there  would  be  any  general  sen- 
timent which  would  object  to  the  General  Government  making  liberal 
appropriations  to  carry  out  this  object  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  the  South- 
ern people  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  done. 

Q.  That,  you  think,  would  be  the  general  sentiment  of  the  white  Dem- 
ocratic people  of  the  South  f — A.  Oh,  1  know  it  would  be.  If  a  lot  of 
men  were  sent  down  here  from  New  England  to  t^ach  these  colored  * 
people  that  we  were  all  a  set  of  rebels  and  scoundrels,  and  the  worst 
set  of  benigs  in  the  world,  there  would,  of  course,  be  a  strong  feeling 
against  that ;  but  if  you  let  unbiased  people  come  here  and  educate  this 
ignoiunt  mass,  the  people  of  the  South  will  have  no  feeling  but  one  of 
gratification. 

Q.  Supposing  the  educating  were  done  wholly  by  citizens  of  Alabama, 
how  would  your  people  regard  itt — ^A.  I  say  the  people  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  it  done. 

Q.  Suppose  the  matter  were  put  into  the  hands  of  your  own  State 
saperiutendent  of  pubhc  instruction  f — A.  We  are  paying  largely  now, 
and  very  cheerfully  for  education ;  we  are  not  only  paying  our  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  General  Government,  including  the  pensions  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  other  side,  but  we  are  also  taking  care  of  our  own 
maimed  as  best  we  can,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  are  paying  a  large 
tax  to  help  to  educate  these  children,  and  we  do  it  all  cheerfully,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  but  the  kindliest  feeling  on  our  part  toward 
them. 

Q.  Is  this  question  of  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  in  regard 
to  education  a  matter  of  much  thought  or  consideration  among  your 
people  f — A.  I  think  it  is  thought  of  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  discussed  among  business  men  ? — A.  Often. 

Q.  And  you  speak  on  this  subject  as  a  representative  of  that  general 
sentiment  as  well  as  of  your  own  views! — A.  I  have  never  heard  any 
other  sentiment  expressed  than  that  which  I  have  stated  here.  We 
have  a  school  in  Mobile  which  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Hissionary  Society,  and  it  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  have 
never  heard  any  one  speak  of  it  but  in  the  kindest  terms.  The  gentle- 
man who  is  in  charge  of  it,  Mr.  Crawford,  gets  his  money  from  the 
North,  and  the  teachers  are  all  from  the  North,  but  I  have  never  heard 
Any  person  speak  otherwise  than  kindly  of  that  institution  and  its 
work. 

"A  LITTLE  LEARNma  IS  A  DANGEROUS  THING." 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  schools  and  educational  processes 
ppon  the  colored  people  suflftciently  to  give  us  any  idea  on  that  sub- 
ject!— A.  I  have  observed  it  to  some  extent.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  we  have  gone  far  enough  into  the  problem  to  see  much  effect  yet. 
I  can't  say,  however,  that  the  effect  is  good  so  far  as  I  can  see  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  tendency  is  not  good,  so  far  as  you  can  see 
itf--A.  I  do  not  see  that  there  ha^  been  enough  education  among  them 
to  produce  any  perceptible  effect  for  the  better  upon  them.  Those  of 
them  that  have  a  little  school  learning  seem  to  be  puffed  up  by  it  and 
nutde  proud,  and  their  parents  are  proud  of  it,  but  a  good  deal  of  their 
Bchooling  is  not  of  a  practical  kind.  I  think  they  should  h^  ta>wg|tit  tK^ 
lead  and  write^  of  course^  hat  they  should  be  taught  a\&o  tl^2i^\^\>OT\& 
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honorable  and  necessary.  They  have  difficulty  in  connecting  the  ideas 
of  freedom  and  labor.  Before  the  war  they  had  seen  their  owners  driv- 
ing around  and  their  wives  and  daughters  enjoying  themselves  without 
having  to  labor,  and  that  was  naturally  their  idea  of  freedom,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  have  difficulty  now  in  connecting  the  ideas  of  freedom 
and  work ;  to  them  those  ideas  seem  to  be  antagonistic. 

Q,  And  yet  I  understand  you  to  say  that  tha  negro  is  a  better  laborer 
than  the  white  man  here! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  prefer  him  as  a 
laborer. 

Q.  Are  the  white  laborers  better  educated  than  the  colored  men  t — 
A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Then  the  white  laborer  is  better  educated  than  the  black,  and  yet 
you  prefer  the  black  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  difference  which  you  find  between  those  two  classes  of 
laborers  is  created  by  the  superior  education  of  the  white  laborer,  it 
would  seem  that  education  hurts  rather  than  helps? — A.  Oh,  not  at  alL 
The  white  laborer  will  improve  as  he  becomes  more  intelligent. 

Q.  And  won't  that  be  the  effect  upon  the  colored  man,  too  f — A.  I 
hope  so.  At  present  the  negroes  seem  satisfied  with  being  laborers  and 
hack-drivers ;  that  is  as  high  as  their  ambition  goes. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  if  they  are  educated  they  will  improve  Upon 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  are  properly  educated;  if  they  are  taught 
the  necessity  and  the  value  and  the  dignity  of  labor. 

Q.  Where  would  the  teachers  come  from  for  the  education  of  this 
great  mass  of  ignorance  ? — A.  We  have  a  great  many  people  here  who 
are  competent  to  be  teachers. 

Q.  Would  the  white  people  who  are  competent,  if  there  was  money 
provided  for  their  compensation,  be  willing  to  undertake  the  teaching 
of  colored  children? — A.  Many  of  them  do  it  now.  I  taught  a  Sunday- 
school  of  slaves  when  J  was  a  little  child. 

Q.  Yes;  but  would  your  white  people  teach  them  now  that  they  are 
free? — A.  Some  of  them  are  doing  it  now  in  Mobile. 

Q.  I  have  inquired  in  regard  to  the  schools  in  this  vicinity,  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  teachers  of  the  colored  children  are  all  colored. — A. 
Well,  let  the  teachers  be  colored  if  llicy  are  competent  teachers. 

Q.  But  you  can  hiudly  expect  to  find  a  supply  of  competent  teachers 
among  these  people  ihiMuselves  who  are  so  ignorant  and  who  so  gener- 
ally lack  the  training  which  makes  good  teachers.  If  you  are  going  to 
improve  these  colored  people,  you  white  people  down  liere  can  do  it,  and 
you  must  do  the  work  if  it  is  to  bo  done,  for  the  most  that  the  General 
Government  can  do  is  to  give  you  some  money  to  help. — A.  Well,  I 
think  we  can  do  it.  I  think  we  are  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of 
ourselves  in  every  way. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  about  taking  care  of  the  colored  people. — A. 
Well,  we  understand  them  better  than  anybody  else  does. 

Q.  There  are,  1  believe,  a  great  many  competent  teachers  now? — A. 
Oh,  yes,  sir.  Advertise  for  a  teacher  at  so  much  a  mouth  and  you  will 
have  a  great  many  ap[)lications,  but  if  proper  teachers  do  not  come  or 
cannot  be  found  in  that  way,  and  teachers  come  from  New  England,  we 
have  no  feeling  whatever  against  New  England. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  un(ler>tood  as  intimating  that  you  had. 
What  I  did  mean  to  intifliate  is  that  if  you  are  inclined  to  do  it,  you 
can  furnish  a  more  competent  set  of  teachers  for  both  whites  and 
negroes  here  than  any  other  part  of  the  country  can  do? — A.  Very 
likely.  We  have  white  people  teaching  now  in  Mobile,  and  there  never 
will  be  any  difficulty  here  about  getting  teachers.    We  have  the  disposi- 
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tioD  ta  educate,  and  we  have  a  fine  educational  organization,  but  we 
need  more  money  than  we  have  got  for  that  purpose,  and  the  State  now 
is  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Q.  Well,  anything  like  a  united  eflfort  on  the  part  of  your  representa- 
tives in  Congress  will  be  certain  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  educa- 
tional purposes  sufficiently  liberal  in  amount.  If  the  proper  effort  is 
made  I  am  satisfied  that  it  cannot  fail. — ^A.  I  hope  not.  I  hope  you  will 
make  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  suggest  to  the  commit- 
tee! 

NO  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  "STEAL''  IN  ALABAMA  OR  MISSISSIPPI. 

A.  There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  will  speak  of.  As  there  is  a  great 
deal  said  in  the  North  about  the  river  and  harbor  "  steal,"  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  watched  very  closely  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  rivers  and  harbors  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  engineers  and  the  contractors  and  I  know  what 
tiiey  have  been  doing,  and  I  just  wish  to  bear  my  testimony  that  every 
dollar  that  has  been  appropriated  for  use  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
has  been  not  only  honestly,  but  very  economically  spent.  The  United 
Slates  engineers,  so  far  as  1  know,  are  gentlemen  of  the  higlrest  integ- 
rity and  honor,  and  they  have  managed  their  business  a^  closely  as  if 
they  were  engaged  in  a  private  enterprise,  and  1  do  not  know  of  a  sin- 
gle case  where  there  has  been  an  appropriation  made  but  what  good 
has  come  from  it  commensurate  with  the  appropriation.  1  say  this 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the  gen- 
eral feeling  throughout  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  am  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  instance  where 
the  engineers  have  been  guilty  of  misappropriation  or  breach  of  trust 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  know  I  heard  Senator  Hoar  make  the  state- 
ment publicly  in  the  Senate  that  the  engineers  were  more  free  from  any 
taint  of  corruption  than  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  ;  that  the  ju- 
dicial officers  were  not  so  free  from  that  taint  as  the  engineers  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  know  that  there  has  been  no  money  spent 
down  this  way  on  creeks  or  mill-ponds,  as  I  have  seen  charged  in  rela- 
tion to  other  places.  The  money  that  has  been  spent  here  has  been 
8pent  only  where  it  has  done  good  and  has  directly  increased  commerce, 
and  in  that  way  has  helped  the  United  States  Government  to  that  ex- 
tent. 


BrBMiNaHAM,  Ala.,  November  13, 1883. 
EiTTENHOUSE  MooBE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  You  reside  in  Mobile  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Since  1865. 

Q«  In  what  business  have  you  been  engaged  since  you  have  gone 
thereto  reside! — A.  I  began  and  have  continued  as  a  cotton  factor 
a»d  coiiimission  merchant.  I  am  also  president  of  a  company  which 
owns  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  rivers  tributary  to  Mobile,  and  I  am  also 
I  !i;»aged  in  boat  building — a  ship  yard  to  a  limited  extent. 

M'  Have  you  been  a  contractor  with  the  Government  on  any  works 
pi  iuipjovemeute  in  Mobile  Bay  or  elsewhere t— A.  Yes,  sir:  for  the  last 
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three  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  dredging  tlie  harbors  of  Mobilei 
Vicksbarg,  and  all  the  ports  of  Texas  except  Galveston.  I  havc^  not 
been  dredging  there,  but  laying  mattresses  in  the  ports  of  Texas. 

Q.  You  have  employed  a  large  number  of  laborers,  of  course,  ia  your 
business! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

LABOR  IN  AND  ABOUT  MOBILE. 

Q.  You  may  make  any  statement  that  you  desire  to  make  in  relation 
to  the  work  in  which  you  have  been  engaged;  anything  relating  to  the 
condition  of  labor  here  and  its  relation  to  capital,  the  outcome  of  labor 
and  capital,  the  opportunities  for  investment  that  you  have  observed 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  probable  advantages  of  developing 
any  natural  resources  that  have  come  within  your  knowledge. — A.  I 
have  had  very  considerable  dealings  with  tlie  negroes,  both  in  the  run- 
ning of  steamboats  and  otherwise.  We  employ  them  largely.  All  our 
deck-hands,  firemen,  and  so  on,  are  negroes.  At  one  time  we  attempted 
to  employ  whites,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory.  They  did  not  prove  to 
be  as  serviceable  as  the  negroes,  so  we  discontinued  them  and  now  we 
employ  freedmen  entirely. 

WAGES. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  men  for  the  different  kinds  of 
work  f — A.  Ordinary  de(5k-hands  we  paj'  $30  a  month  in  the  dull  sea- 
son, and  $40  or  $30  a  mouth  in  the  busy  season.  That  includes  of 
course  feeding  and  lodging  them. 

Q.  They  stay  on  the  boat  and  are  fed  on  the  boat  free,  and  they  get 
the  wages  which  you  have  named  net! — A.  Yes,  sir;  net.  It  is  paid 
to  them  at  the  end  of  eacii  trip — not  monthly  but  about  weekly. 

Q.  The  laborers  that  you  employed  in  the  execution  of  yonr  contracts 
with  the  Government,  what  wages  did  you  pay  them  generally  t— 
A.  Well,  we  have  employed  mostly  whites  in  that  work,  because  it  re- 
quired skilled  labor,  and  we  had  to  get  men  who  were  brought  up  t-o 
the  business  pretty  much.  Still,  in  the  jetty  work  where  we  had  to  opt 
brush  and  quarry  stone  or  make  concrete,  we  employed  negroes  mostly; 
we  found  they  would  do  the  work  cheaper. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  them  i — A.  We  paid  them  so  much  a  cord 
for  the  brush.  They  made  very  good  wages  at  it,  averaging  abont 
$2.50  a  day.  The  work  lasted  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  or  three 
months  at  a  time,  and  for  that  reason  we  had  to  pay  rather  higher 
wages.  I  have  also-employed  negroes  in  the  ship-yard  and  have  found 
some  very  good  ship  can)enter.s  among  them,  and  we  pay  some  of  them 
as  high  as  $4  a  day.  We  find  them  excellent  as  calkers,  and  I  have  a 
gang  that  I  rather  prefer  to  some  of  the  whites.  Their  regular  wages 
is  about  $3  a  day. 

THE   RIVERS   OF   ALABAMA. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  regard  to  the  rivers  which  yoa 
have  been  running  your  boats  upon,  or  any  improvements  that  might 
be  made  in  their  navigation  with  the  view  of  alibrding  water  transppr- 
tation  for  the  agricultural  and  mineral  products  of  the  upper  portion  of 
this  State! — A.  In  regard  to  transportation,  the  improvement  of  the  riv- 
ers ha«  cheapened  transportation  in  this  country  very  much.  In  1867 
or  1868,  cotton  from,  say,  Aberdeen,  which  is  high  up  on  the  Bigbee 
Eiver,  cost  $5  a  bale  freight,  but  since  the  overhanging  trees  have  been 
cut  and  the  snags  have  been  removed  the  freight  has  been  reduced  until 
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it  is  now  bat  $2.75  a  bale.  That  redaction  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
improvement  of  those  streams.  Take  the  very  stream  that  was  criticised 
80  much  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  last  report,  Oldtown  Greek, 
which  is  the  headwater  of  the  Bigbee  River  running  up  into  North  Mis- 
sissippi ;  upon  an  investigation  made  by  Major  Damrell,  the  Oovern- 
neiit  engineer,  it  appears  that  by  the  improvement  of  that  stream 
there  would  be  between  30,000  and  40,000  bales  of  cotton  brought  out 
annaally  at  a  saving  to  the  planters  of  $2  a  bale  in  addition  to  the 
up  freights. 

Q.  That  is  $60,000  that  would  be  saved  in  the  freights  upon  cotton 
alonef— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  mention  that  case  because  it  is  one  of  the  streams 
criticised  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  being  improperly  appropriated 
for. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  improving  that  stream  f — A.  I  don't  think 
they  have  expended  over  $10,000  upon  it  so  far,  and  it  is  now  partially 
navigable.  The  Nautchizpee  River,  which  runs  into  the  Bigbee  lower 
down,  has  also  been  somewhat  improved,  but  I  believe  they  have  expended 
only  $18,000  on  that,  and  the  freights  up  there  have  been  reduced  $1.50 
a  bale.  From  that  section  I  suppose  there  are  40,000  bales  of  cotton 
that  go  !N^orth  annually  direct  to  the  mills,  and  the  saving  upon  that 
cotton  to  the  Northern  spinners  cannot  have  been  less  than  $3  a  bale. 
Before  this  improvement  was  made  the  railroads  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
business  of  shipping  the  cotton,  and  they  shipped  it  North  at  $8  a  bale ; 
bat  when  the  river  was  cleaned  out  so  that  we  could  run  our  larger 
boats  up  to  Columbus  we  did  run  up,  and  we  gave  through  bills  of  lad- 
ing, shipping  from  Mobile  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $4  a  bale,  so  that  the 
rate  now  from  Columbus  north  is  $4  a  bale,  whereas  four  years  ago  it 
was  $8  a  bale.  The  Sipsey  Rivei*,  I  am  confident,  can  be  improved  at 
a  Tery  slight  expense. 

Q.  For  what  distance  f — A.  It  can  be  improved  from  the  Bigbee,  into 
which  it  flows,  a  distance  of  60  miles  through  an  agricultural  country 
iuio  a  fine  mineral  country.  It  has  been  surveyed  by  Professor  Smith, 
the  State  geologist,  and  has  been  found  to  abound  in  coal.  Coal  is  so 
abundant  along  that  river  that  you  can  shovel  it  from  the  banks  into 
the  hall  of  a  steamboat  from  the  out-cropping  all  the  way  along  for  10 
miles. 

By  Mr.  PUGH: 

Q.  How  far  west  is  that  from  the  Warrior  Eivert — A.  The  distance 
is  about  20  or  25  miles.  That  river  could  be  navigated  now  (I  attempted 
it  two  years  ago),  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mill  with  a  dam  about  5 
miles  from  the  mouth.  But  for  that,  I  had  cut  away  enough  of  the  over- 
lianging  trees  to  make  the  river  navigable,  in  high  water  at  any  rate. 

Q.  How  much  saving  would  there  be  to  the  capital  employed  in  agri- 
cnlture  and  in  mining  industries  along  that  river  and  within  reach  of  it, 
from  making  the  river  navigable  f — A.  It  could  hardly  be  estimated. 
It  would  pay  to  open  up  the  river  as  a  private  enterprise  for  the  tollage 
on  the  amount  of  cotton  that  would  pass  down  there  in  addition  to  the 
coal,  and  with  the  improvement  of  the  Lower  Bigbee  so  as  to  make  it 
suitable  for  barges.  I  believe  that  coal  could  come  out  of  that  stream 
and  be  delivered  at  Mobile  for  a  rate  not  exceeding  75  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  And  that  would  of  course  contribute  to  the  general  supply  of  coal 
at  less  cost  than  at  present. — A.  At  very  much  less  cost. 

Q.  And  in  a  very  short  time  it  would  return  any  outlay  that  the 
G»)\ernment  might  make  for  that  purpose. — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  that 
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cme  year  after  the  river  was  thoroughly  opened  to  navigation  would 
almost  tepay  any  reasonable  expense  that  might  be  incarred  inimpTov- 
ing  it. 

MOBILE  HABBOB  AND  BAT. 

Oar  harbor  at  Mobile  has  been  increa43ed  in  depth  from  9  feet  origi- 
nally to  17  or  18. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  channel  in  Mobile  Harbor  f — A.^  At 
present  it  is  only  76  feet.  We  are  working  on  a  30-feet  cut  now,  which 
will  make  the  width  105  feet,  but  the  appropriation  will  hardly  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Is  that  work  now  in  progress  t — A.  It  is  now  in  progress ;  but  the 
appropriation  will  be  exhausted  within  the  next  ninety  days.  The  trouble 
now  is,  that  when  we  have  obtained  a  channel  105  feet  in  width,  unless 
it  is  widened  the  shipping  that  is  now  coming  in  will  soon  run  in  on  the 
banks  and  mash  them  down  and  destroy  the  channel  that  we  have. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Will  not  the  channel  keep  itself  clear  f  Why  should  any  such 
thing  as  that  occur  t — ^A.  The  bay  is  from  6  to  16  miles  wide.  The  new 
channel  is  cut  up  fix>m  the  bay  a  distance  of  27  miles  to  the  Mobile 
wharves;  therefore,  in  a  bay  15  or  16  miles  wide,  we  have  a  channel 
only  76  feet  in  width  and  27  miles  in  length;  so  when  you  attempt  to 
come  in  with  a  large  steamer  drawing  17^  feet  of  water,  she  will  almost 
certainly  run  in  on  the  bank  and  mash  it  down  and  produce  a  ^^lump," 
and  the  next  one  that  comes  along  will  strike  that  ^'  lump  ^  and  fill  up 
the  channel  and  make  it  perhaps  only  16  deep  at  that  point,  and  so  on. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  current  in  the  bay,  I  suppose  f — A,  There  is 
considerable  current,  but  it  is  widely  scattered. 

Q.  Is  there  acurrentthrough  this  narrowchannel  that  has  been  dugf — 
A.  There  is  a  very  marked  current  there. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  that  current  sufficient  to  keep  the  channel  clear,  not- 
withstanding the  mashing  down  that  you  speak  of! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  think  that  it  is  where  a  vessel  runs  into  the  bank,  for  if  this  matter  is 
washed  in  at  the  narrow  end  it  takes  a  very  strong  current  to  carry  it 
down  and  out  these  27  miles. 

Q.  A  dredge  could  be  used,  of  course,  to  keep  the  channel  clear  t — ^A. 
Oh.  yes ;  very  easily. 

Q.  Probably  that  would  have  to  be  done  anyway,  no  matter  how  wide 
you  made  the  channel. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  thin&  not.  I  think  that  a  chan- 
nel 400  feet  in  width  would  be  so  wide  that  a  vessel  could  certainly  keep 
in  it. 

Q.  What  guide  has  a  vessel  to  the  location  of  the  channel  f — A.  Stakes 
driven  in  every  500  feet  for  the  whole  27  miles.  On  tbe  outer  bar  we 
have  about  23  feet  of  water— 24  feet  at  high  tide,  and  23  at  mean  low 
tide.  Mobile  is  the  only  port  on  the  gulf  where  the  depth  of  water  is 
greater  in  the  outer  harbor  than  in  the  channel.  They  have  $1,250,000 
at  Galveston  to  Increase  the  depth  from  12  feet,  but  they  have  only 
gained  2  extra  feet  in  depth.  We  have  expeuded  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  have  gained  about  8  feet  additional  depth. 

Q.  You  really  require  quite  an  increase  in  depth  and  in  width  also,  do 
you  nott — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  channel  400  feet  wide  and  23  feet  deep  is 
needed  there. 

Q.  To  make  such  a  channel  would  cost,  I  suppose,  $1,500,000 1 — ^A, 
Yes;  to  make  it  400  feet  wide,  would  require  $1,500,000. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  is  the  present  width  !— A.  The  present  width  is 

ireall^  75  f^t,  bat  tl^e  work  is  now  going  on,  as  I  have  said,  to  increase 
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the  width  30  feet.  It  is  doabtfnl,  however,  whether  that  30  feet  of  in- 
creased width  will  continne  throagh  the  whole  cut  on  accoant  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  money. 

Q.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  hardly  do  the 

work  that  is  required  there,  would  it! — A.  I  think  $1,500,000  would  give 

us  all  the  channel  that  we  require.     Work  can  be  carried  on  there  the 

whole  ye^r,  and  the  additional  depth  has  been  already  attained,  and 

the  walls  of  the  channel  are  very  well  defined.    It  is  i:ot  a  sediment. 

It  is  a  very  soft  mud;,  it  was  supposed  to  be  sedimentary  matter  from 

the  river,  but  by  chemical  analysis  it  has  been  proven  to  be  a  sticky  clay, 

perfectly  free  from  any  vegetable  properties.    It  was  supposed  at  first 

that  the  banks  of  the  channel  would  cave  in,  but  experience  has  shown 

that  they  do  not. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  matter  to  which  you  have  given  atten- 
tion, and  in  regard  to  which  you  could  give  us  information  t — A.  I  don't 
think  of  anything  Qlse  at  this  moment. 

NEGBO  LABORERS — THEIR  MERITS  AND  DEMERITS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  you  had  your  way  would  you  retain  or  part  with  the  negro  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  t — A.  I  believe  I  should  retain  them.  I  have 
been  farming  somewhat  since  the  war,  and  have  carried  on  the  business 
both  by  hiring  laboi-ers  by  the  day,  and  by  the  other  methods  of  giving 
them  apart  of  the  crop,  and  renting  to  others  ;  and  I  have  found  them 
very  good  laborers.  They  are  wasteful,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
liuowhow  to  manage  them,  but  they  have  their  good  points  as  laborers, 
and  1  believe  that  from  the  extent  and  nature  of  our  country  here,  it 
would  be  very  injurious  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
labor  that  will  do  as  well,  in  the  black  belt  of  Alabama  at  any  rate, 
as  negro  field  labor. 

Q.  With  you,  then,  it  would  be  simply  a  question  of  how  to  improve 
tbeir  condition,  and  that  of  the  white  laborers  also? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  they  are  inclined  to  be  improved,  but  I  think  it  will  take  time  to 
improve  them.  I  think  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  condition 
of  the  negro  now  and  his  condition  five  years  ago. 

Q.  A  change  for  the  better f — A.  I  think  so;  I  have  sold  parcels  of 
land  to  negroes,  and  with  perhaps  one  exception  only  they  have  all  paid 
for  the  land.    They  bought  it  on  time  and  thej*  have  paid  for  it. 

EDUCATION — FEDERAL  AID  NEEDED. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  this  matter  of  education,  which  has  been 
spoken  of  here  to  some  extent  I — A.  I  agree  very  thoroughly  with  Cap- 
tain Banner  in  his  statement  on  that  subject. 

0*  What  is  your  judgment,  based  upon  your  knowledge  of  public  seu- 
ttmeut  in  the  South,  as  to  the  desirability  of  ai<l  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
^niment  in  the  form  of  an  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  your  school 
system ! — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  go  so  far  as  Captain  Banner 
Soesaad  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  acceptable  for  the  General  Gov- 
^ment  to  appropriate  money  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  freed- 
Qien. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  thiit  Captain  Banner  said  that,  but  my  question  has 
f^erence  to  an  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  who  need 
it,  im'Sfiectiv^  of  color. — A.  Well,  I  think  such  an  appropriation  as 
that  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  generally. 

8—0  4 (5  LAW) 
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Q.  I  cannot  conceive  any  good  reason  for  extending  such  aid  to  the 
colored  people,  and  at  the  same  time  withholding  it  from  the  white  peo- 
ple who  need.  it. — A.  Nor  can  I.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  I 
think  that  a  general  appropriation  of  that  character  would  be  very  read- 
ily approved  by  the  people  of  the  South  generally. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  said,  I  infer  that  you  agree  with  Captain 
Danner  as  to  the  wastefulness  and  want  of  thrift  of  the  colored  laborers 
generally! — A.  Yes, sir.  ' 

NEGRO  IMPROVIDENCE. 

Q.  The  colored  man  at  present  gets  his  money  and  spends  it  at 
once  t — A.  Yes,  sir  j  it  burns  his  pocket. 

Q.  What  is  the  habit  of  the  white  laborer  in  regard  to  the  saving  or 
spending  his  money! — A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  very  different  with  the 
white  people.  From  my  intercourse  with  them  in  Mobile,  I  think  they 
are  rather  a  thrifty  set,  the  white  laborers,  a  very  superior  class  of  peo- 
ple. They  are  accumulating  money,  building  or  buying  houses  for 
themselves,  and  educating  their  families,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  stand 
well  in  the  community. 

Q.  They  are  not  laborers  employed  in  the  same  grade  of  labor  that  the 
colored  people  do,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  work  side  by  side  with  the  colored  people  t — A.  They  do. 

Q.  In  what  employments  ! — A.  In  ship-building  for  one. 

Q*.  Do  they  do  the  same  work  ! — A.  They  do  the  same  work  5  they 
are  on  the  same  payroll,  and  they  are  paid  every  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Each  man,  whether  white  or  black,  receiving  the  same  for  his  week's 
work  ! — A.  They  are  graded.  As  I  have  stated,  there  are  a  good  many 
ship-carpenters  among  the  negroes. 

Q.  That  grading  of  the  labor  is  the  point  that  I  was  trying  to  call  your 
attention  to.  The  white  laborer,  I  take  it,  is  of  a  different  grade  of  em- 
ployment!— A.  No,  sir;  there  are  many  more  white  men  employed  as 
sbip-carpenters  than  there  are  negroes,  but  there  are  some  negro  ship- 
carpenters  that  I  employ  and  that  are  paid  the  same  wages  as  the  white 
carpenters.  Still,  of  course,  there  are  not  near  so  many  negro  carpenters 
as  there  are  white. 

Q.  How  does  the  negro  ship-carpenter  usually  dispose  of  his  wages  ! — 
A.  He  is  generally  lavish — wasteful  of  his  money. 

Q.  Is  he  generally  a  man  of  family  f — A.  Generally.  The  most  sav- 
ing of  the  negroes  are  those  of  the  Creole  class. 

Q.  What  is  a  Creole  negro! — A.  Well,  you  might  call  them  half- 
breeds.  In  New  Orleans  a  Creole  is  of  pure  white  race,  but  these  that 
I  speak  of  are  distinguished  as  "  half-breeds." 

W^HITE  LABOR  IN   MOBILE. 

Q.  Like  the  mulatto  ! — A..  Yes,  sir.  As  to  the  white  laborers  in  Mo- 
bile I  think  they  are  doing  remarkably  well.  They  seem  to  be  busy  all 
the  time,  and  they  are  not  generally  given  to  drinking.  Of  course  there 
are  some  drinking  men  among  them,  but  as  a  class  they  are  sober  and 
may  well  be  considered  prosperous. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  in  regard  to  the  white  laborers  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State  ! — A.  Although  I  travel  through  the  interior  a  great 
deal  I  really  do  not  know  much  about  the  day  laborers.  I  think  there 
is  a  general  disposition  among  the  white  people  in  the  interior  not  to  do 
day  work  y  tbey  prefer  to  superintend  others  in  doing  it. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  the  ship-carpenters  labor ! — A.  Ten 
hours. 
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BiBMiNaHAM,  Ala.,  November  13, 1883. 
James  tTat.-r  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Puan : 

Qnestion.  You  reside  in  Montgomery  t — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  t — ^A.  I  am  about  fifty-one  years 
of  age:  I  came  to  Montgomery  from  South  Carolina  when  I  was  about 
eight  years  old,  and  I  have  lived  there  ever  since. 

Q.  You  were  a  slave,  I  suppose,  in  the  time  of  slavery  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  resided  in 'Montgomery  since  you  have  been  free) — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  work  have  you  been  engaged  in  there  t — ^A.  House 
bnildi  ng — carpentering. 

Q.  Were  you  a  carpenter  when  you  were  a  slave  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  worked  at  that  same  occupation  since  you  have  b'een 
free! — ^A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  a  wife  and  children f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  only  one  child 
tiving,  a  daughter. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  pecuniary  condition  as  a  workingman  f  Have 
you  been  able  to  save  anything  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  have  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  any  one  of  my  race  that  I  know. 

A  OOLOBED  OONTBAOTOB  AND  SPECULATOB. 

Q.  Do  you  now  work  by  the  day  or  by  the  job,  or  how  do  you  work  t — 
A.  I  am  a  contractor  \  I  take  jobs  of  building  houses,  furnishing  all  the 
material  and  the  labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  contractor  t — A.  About  two  years  after 
tiie  surrender  I  commenced  contracting.  I  worked  by  the  day  until 
about  two  years  after  the  surrender,  and  then  I  began  this  business  of 
contracting. 

Q.  As  a  worker  by  the  day,  what  wages  did  you  make  t — ^A.  I  got 
12.50  a  day. 

Q.  And  supported  yourself  and  your  family  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  such  wages,  and  supporting  yourself  and  family,  how  much 
did  you  receive  in  those  two  years  I — A.  Well,  sir,  in  that  two  years,  I 
think  I  made  about  $700  or  $800 )  but,  during  the  same  time,  I  made 
some  money  outside  of  my  trade.  I  went  to  buying  lots — speculating. 
As  fast  as  I  got  $60  or  $100  I  invested  it. 

Q.  In  town  lots  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Vacant  or  improved  t — A.  Improved. 

Q.  With  buildings  on  them  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  up  to  the  time  you  became  a  contractor  you  had  saved  some 
nioney  and  invested  it  in  town  property  !— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  been 
doing  the  same  ever  since. 

Q.  On  what  amount  of  property  do  you  pay  taxes  now! — A.  Well, 
iny  general  estimate  of  my  taxes  is  $195. 

Q.  What  do  you  value  your  property  at  to-day ! — A.  I  value  it  at 
&om  $8,000  to  $10,000. 

Q.  Are  there  any  mortgages  upon  it  t — A.  Not  a  dollar. 

Q.  It  is  not  incumbered  in  any  way  ! — A.  Not  an  incumber.  I  have 
sot  a  Bteam-engine  and  machinery  of  my  own,  all  paid  for,  and  I  owe 
nobody  a  dollar. 

Q.  How  have  you  managed  to  get  into  your  present  condition  t — A. 
^ell,  I  managed  to  get  into  that  condition  by  having  friends  to  as- 
Bistme. 
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Q.  Who  were  your  friends  t — A.  Well,  if  you  want  me  to  call  ttiem 
personally,  the  first  was  the  man  that  owned  me  whilst  I  was  a  slave ; 
and,  secondly,  the  gentleman  that  owned  my  wife.  Dr.  William  O.  Bald- 
win, Mr.  Josiah  Morris,  the  banker,  and  I  could  call  a  good  many  others 
in  the  city  of  Montgomery. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  it  was  that  those  gentlemen  aided  yon  f — A. 
Well,  I  suppose  they  aided  me  for  the  reason  that  when  I  was  a  slave 
they  respected  me  and  had  a  better  opinion  of  me  than  I  had  of  myself, 
and  after  I  got  free  I  thought  it  was  my  business  to  try  to  keep  the 
friends  that  I  had  when  I  was  a  slave.  1  saw  that  I  was  now  free  and 
had  to  depend  upon  my  own  resources  and  that  I  would  need  some  as- 
sistance from  my  neighbors,  and  I  conducted  myself  in  such  a  way  that 
I  had  their  assistance. 

You  had  their  respect  and  confidence  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  believed  you  to  be  an  honest,  industrious,  and  saving  man  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Those  gentlemen  that  yon  have  named  are  among  the  best  white 
people  in  Montgomery,  are  they  nott — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  get  assistance  at  any  time  upon  your  own 
credit t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  get  credit  for  a  couple  of  thousand  dol- 
lars to-morrow  if  I  wanted  it,  and  I  could  get  60,000  or  100,000  feet  of 
lumber  on  sixty  days  from  any  saw-mill  about  here. 

Q.  That  is  the  result  of  the  character  you  have  established  for  yodt- 
self  since  you  have  been  free  with  the  people  among  whom  you  livet — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  if  everybody,  white  and  black,  would  do  as  you  have  done-^ 
if  they  would  work  and  save  and  be  honest — do  you  not  think  they 
could  come  out  as  well  as  you  have  done  pretty  generally  f — A.  Cer- 
tainly; I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  the  trouble  is  that  they  do  no  not  work,  and  they  do  not 
save! — A.  Well,  a  great  many  of  them  do  not  work,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  do  not  save. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  IMPROVING. 

Q.  Give  me  your  idea  now  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  your  race 
generally,  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  where  you  live,  basing  your  state- 
ment upon  what  you  know  about  them  from  your  personal  acquaintance 
and  observation  t — A.  Well,  sir,  the  general  condition  of  my  people  in 
Montgomery  is  getting  to  be  better  and  better  every  day,  I  think.  They 
seem  to  be  more  inclined  to  save,  to  accumulate  every  day.  I  suppose 
there  are  150  or  200  houses  and  lots  owned  there  by  colored  people,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  perfect  friendship  among  them  and  the  whites.  We 
have  never  any  trouble  there  now  in  that  way.  If  a  colored  man  goes 
along,  and  works  for  an  honest  living,  and  behaves  himself  properly, 
he  gets  his  pay  and  he  never  has  any  trouble.  It  is  true  that  some 
differences  come  up  at  election  times,  and  get  them  stirred  up  and 
cause  them  to  make  a  little  fuss,  but  that  matter  has  never  bothered 
me,  for  I  have  always  felt  that  if  my  vote  affected  my  business  I  would 
not  vote  at  all ;  if  I  could  not  vote  without  falling  out  with  my  neigh- 
bor I  would  just  go  on  and  attend  to  my  business  and  make  money. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  politics! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
found  out  directly  after  the  surrender  that  the  men  that  took  part  in 
politics,  that  is  the  leaders,  was  after  money,  and  that  was  the  very 
thing  that  I  was  after ;  but  I  thought  I  did  not  have  sense  enough  to 
be  a  politician,  but  I  had  sense  enough  to  follow  my  business,  so  1  stuck 
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Q.  You  did  not  see  much  money  in  politics  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 
see  mach  in  it  for  me.  I  saw  enough  in  it  to  make  my  best  friends 
fall  out  with  me,  if  I  disagreed  with  them,  and  I  thought  I  had  better 
let  politics  alone. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  colored  people  there 
in  Montgomery  f — A.  Well,  there  is  a  great  many  of  them  doing  well, 
and  there  is  a  great  many  of  them  like  other  people  that  won't  earn 
money  and  won't  save  it  when  they  get  it.  But  still  there  is  a  great 
many  of  them  that  make  money. 

Q.  Is  there  any  suffering  among  those  who  are  healthy  and  able  to 
work ;  any  suffering  for  want  of  food  or  clothing  or  fire t — A.  No,  sir; 
not  in  Montgomery.  The  city  authorities  always  furnishes  that  class 
of  people  with  those  things ;  they  come  down  to  the  council  chamber 
and  make  complaint  tiiiat  they  are  sick  or  weak,  and  want  assistance, 
and  the  city  authorities  send  them  assistance;  I  have  noticed  that  the 
city  authorities  do  not  make  any  exceptions ;  they  will  send  as  quick  to 
a  black  as  to  a  white  person. 

Q.  There  is  no  discrimination  at  allf — A.  None  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Q«  Is  there  any  suffering  among  those  that  are  disabled  by  old  age, 
or  are  they  provided  for  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  know  the  negroes  appear 
to  think  a  hedp  of  each  other,  and  some  of  them  are  poor,  but  they  have 
got  more  pride  than  they  have  got  money  and  a  great  many  of  the  old 
ones  will  stay  among  their  friends,  although  the  comforts  they  have 
won't  be  so  good  as  if  they  went  to  the  hospital ;  still  they  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  going  to  the  hospital.  So  their  friends  take  care  of  them. 
But  there  is  a  hospital  there  to  care  for  that  class  of  people.  I  don't 
know  how  well  they  are  cared  for  after  they  get  there,  but  there  is  a 
place  established  for  that  purpose. 

NEGBOES  ON  FABMS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  those  who  work  on 
farms  or  Uve  on  the  farms  outside  of  Montgomery  t — A.  Well,  their  con- 
dition this  year,  I  think,  has  been  pretty  bad  on  acconnt  of  the  short 
crops ;  but  generally  when  there  is  a  good  crop  made  and  when  the 
vhite  people  have  plenty  of  money  the  colored  people  Ijave  it  too.  But 
this  year  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  ot  suffering  among  them  because 
they  have  not  made  anything ;  it  has  taken  all  their  crop  to  pay  for 
rations. 

Q.  That  is  true  I  suppose  of  the  planters  as  well  as  of  the  laborers! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  not  made  anything  this  year ;  but  generally 
when  there  is  a  good  crop  the  colored  people  have  money  and  the  white 
folks  around  about  Montgomery  seem  to  like  to  let  their  lands  to  black 
men  rather  than  to  white  men  because  they  pay  the  rent  better. 

Q.  The  colored  people  are  the  best  pay  t — A.  The  best  pay. 

EDUCATION— DEFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  abont  the  public  schools  and  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  of  your  race?— A.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  a  full  at- 
tendance there  at  the  public  schools,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  satis- 
fied. The  greatest  objection  about  that  is,  that  so  far  as  the  colored 
people  is  concerned,  that  there  is  no  obligation  on  them  to  stay  in 
school  Of  course,  tne  fore-parents  are  not  educated  and  don't  know 
the  value  of  education,  and  they  are  generally  hired  out  in  different 
places,  and  when  they  send  the  children  to  school,  may  be  the  cliMx^u 
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don't  go  at  all  to  school  but  just  come  Lome  and  tell  the  parents  anj 
kind  of  a  tale  they  please,  and  in  that  way  they  stay  out  of  fichool  s 
great  deal.  Another  trouble  with  the  colored  people  is  that  they  dont 
think  the  children  need  to  be  continued  in  school ;  they  will  send  th^i 
to  school  may  be  two  days  this  week,  and  then  if  they  have  any  worl 
for  them  to  do  they  will  stop  them  out  one  or  two  days  in  the  week 
But  so  far  as  preparation  is  made  for  the  public  schools  there,  I  tMnl 
the  attendance  is  pretty  fun.  They  don't  seem  to  have  money  enongl 
though  to  pay  much  salary  to  the  teachers,  nor  to  keep  the  schools  opei 
more  than  seven  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  Does  the  city  make  up  any  fund  for  education  t — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  State  fund  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

GOOD  FEELING  BETWEEN  THE  RAOES — ^POLITICS. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  and  hear,  what  is  the  feeling  between  tba 
whites  and  the  blacks  in  the  city  of  Montgomery  and  in  the  sarroandinc 
country  ? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  can  see  and  hear,  it  is  getting  better  ever^ 
day,  getting  friendlier  and  friendlier;  I  think  the  outlook  for  the  colorec 
people  looks  well,  in  my  judgment ;  the  darkey  and  his  old  master  nat 
urally  like  each  other,  although  they  do  fall  out  in  politics.  There  h 
that  kind  of  instinct  between  them ;  there  is  no  colored  man  that  seet 
his  old  master  in  trouble  but  what  he  would  like  to  help  him  out ;  and 
if  he  gets  into  trouble  himself,  about  the  first  one  that  he  looks  to  is  hii 
old  master  or  his  young  master. 

Q.  Well,  the  masters  generally  do  help  them  out,  do  they  not  f — ^A 
Oh,  yes.  There  is  some  few  exceptions  on  account  of  politics  or  vot 
ing ;  some  few  that  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  but  just  lei 
them  go  their  way,  bat  generally  they  come  to  their  assistance. 

Q.  The  whites  and  blacks  split  on  politics,  do  they  f — ^A.  Oh,  yes^thej 
split  on  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Why  is  that  t — A.  Well,  the  darky  wants  to  vote  the  Eepnblicai 
ticket,  and  the  old  master  wants  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  And  the  negro  won't  let  him  ;  is  that  it  f  [Laughter.]  You  bull 
doze  your  old  masters  do  you  t  That  is  wrong,  let  1  hem  vote  a«  they  please 
As  far  as  I  know  anything  about  Northern  Republicans  they  are  in  fs^vo: 
of  you  letting  your  old  masters  votet — A.  The  nigger  don't  have  no  ob 
jection  to  his  old  master's  voting. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  then! — A.  Well,  we  are  all  here  together,  an( 
the  old  master  would  like  to  see  the  nigger  vote  with  him,  so  as  to  b^ 
all  friendly. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  What  sort  of  men  do  the  Republicans  offer  for  you  to  support  f— 
A.  Well,  they  offer  some  mighty  bad  men  sometimes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  support  them  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  vote  with  your  old  master  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  vote  just  as  I  please 
if  my  old  master  or  any  man  on  the  Democratic  ticket  is  a  good  anc 
upright  man  I  vote  for  him. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  have  any  trouble  about  the  matter  of  voting  t — ^A 
No,  sir;  I  don't  have  any  trouble ;  the  trouble  is,  that  the  ignorant  par 
of  the  niggers  were  always  taught  to  believe  that  the  Republican  partg 
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was  their  whole  salvation ;  and,  if  they  would  vote  any  other  way  they 
would  be  pushed  or  put  bacK  in  slavery,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
some  of  them  had  that  drilled  into  their  minds  so  thoroughly  that  you 
might  as  well  talk  about  killing  them,  as  about  them  not  voting  the  Re- 
pnblican  ticket ;  you  can't  reason  with  them. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  imposed  upon  in  that  way! — A.  They  think 
they  will  be. 

Q.  Well,  you  tell  them  they  won't  be,  do  yout — A.  I  tell  them  every 
day.  They  are  quitting  thinking  that  way  now,  a  great  many  of  them. 
A  great  many  of  them  learns  to  think  now  that  the  darky  has  to  work 
oat  his  salvation  by  his  own  muscle  and  manhood,  and  make  his  reputa- 
tion in  his  neighborhood  and  his  surroundings.  A  great  many  of  them 
ishaviug  that  idea  now,  that  they  are  not  to  depend  upon  the  old  master 
nor  upon  anybody  else,  but  have  got  to  look  out  for  themselves.  They 
say, "  I  have  been  fooled  long  enough  5  I  aint  goin'  to  be  fooled  any  more." 
That  is  the  great  cry  among  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  not  let  any  colored  man  think  that  any 
Bepublicau  wants  him  to  vote  the  Eepublican  ticket  unless  he  thinks 
he  ought  to.  Any  Eepublican  that  talks  any  different  doctrine  to  him 
is  no  Republican  at  all. 

The  Witness.  Well,  the  colored  people  is  learning  that  now  every 
day  themselves. 

MOBE  MONET  NEEDED  FOB  EDUOATION. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  say  to  the  committee  f^- 
A.  No,  sir;  only  this:  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  arrangement  on 
the  public  school  matter.  If  the  General  Government  would  aid  the 
States  in  some  way,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  think  if  the 
colore  people  were  educated,  they  would  become  a  better  people,  a 
more  reliable  people.  I  think  that  some  arrangement  to  that  effect 
would  be  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  colored  people,  but  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  whole  South — white  and  colored — for  there  is  a  great 
many  of  the  whites  that  needs  education  as  much  as  the  colored  folks; 
and,  as  1  before  said,  the  better  educated  they  are,  the  better  citizens 
they  will  be.  Now,  I  have  got  no  education  myself;  I'  can't  read  nor 
write,  but  I  was  raised  amoug  intelligent  white  folks,  that  taught  me 
ttieir  ways,  learned  mo  how  to  work  and  how  to  save,  but  I  received 
very  little  education.  I  have  spent  hundreds  of  dollars,  though,  to  edu- 
cate my  own  two  children,  and  I  think  the  more  the  colored  people  are 
educated,  and  the  whites,  too,  the  better  citizens  they  will  be,  the  more 
iDdustrious  and  saving  they  will  be,  the  more  bright  they  will  be,  and 
they  won't  run  off  after  these  foolish  ideas  that  they  stray  off  on  a  great 
deal  now.  That  is  my  general  feeling  about  that.  And  I  feel  much  en- 
couraged to  think  that  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  the  white 
people  of  the  South,  is  getting  friendlier  and  friendlier  every  day — 
they  is  in  my  part  of  the  country.  The  white  people  will  take  more 
from  a  colored  man  than  they  will  from  a  white  man.  Of  course,  a  fel- 
low like  me,  that  looks  intelligent,  they  won't  take  anything  from  him, 
but  1  have  got  better  sense  than  to  interfere  with  them.  But  they  will 
Btand  more  from  an  ignorant  darky  than  they  will  from  a  white  man — 
they  allow  it  to  his  ignorance.  I  believe  the  day  is  coming  when  we  all 
can  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  like  men,  and  vote  for  our  choice  without 
any  quarreling. 
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A  COLORED  CITIZEN   WHO  DECLINES  TO  EMIGRATE. 

I  feel  it,  and  I  want  to  see  that  day,  because  I  was  bom  and  brought 
up  here  in  the  South,  and  the  Southern  people  is  my  friends ;  I  don't 
kuow  no  other  country,  and  I  don't  waiit  to  go  to  no  other  country.  I 
have  just  got  about  old  enough  now  to  feel  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  these 
United  States,  and  that  I  want  to  stay  here,  and  I  doo't  know  why  I 
have  not  got  as  good  a  right  as  anybody  else  to  stay  here,  if  1  obey  the 
laws.  I  don't  feel  as  if  anybody  else  can  drive  me  away,  if  I  only  obey 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  I  think  that  is  becoming  the  feeling  of  the 
colored  people  generally.  They  are  doing  better  than  they  os^  to  do, 
and  trying  to  'cumulate  a  little. 

NEGROES  MORE  SAVING  THAN  GENERALLY  SUPPOSED. 

People  say  the  darkies  don't  save,  and  they  talk  about  savings  banks, 
but  I  tell  you  they  have  got  a  heap  more  money  than  anybody  has  got 
an  idea  of.  They  won't  carry  it  to  the  bank,  though  5  they  have  been 
fooled  enough  on  that.  But  if  they  buy  a  little  house  and  lot  they 
will  come  up  every  month  or  two  with  $10  or  $16,  and  you  won't  kuow 
where  they  got  it. 

If  the  Government  should  establish  postal  savings  banks  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  money  deposited  in  them,  even  if  it  should  be  stolen 
by  the  Government  officers  in  charge,  don't  you  think  the  black  people 
would  deposit  their  money  in  those  banks! 

NO  CONFIDENCE   IN  BANKS. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  kuow.  They  will  have  to  learn.  Somebody  will 
have  to  talk  it  mighty  hard  into  them.  They  have  lost  all  confidence 
in  savings  banks.  They  thought  the  Government  would  refund  aU 
their  money  back  that  they  lost.  They  put  it  in  there  under  that  im- 
pression and  they  have  lost  it  all,  and  they  naturally  haven't  much  con- 
fidence in  banks.  They  say  the  banks  is  going  to  break.  That  is  their 
idea  generally.  But,  as  I  say,  there  is  a  great  many  of  them  got  intel- 
ligence now,  and  they  will  take  hold  of  it.  They  are  just  like  any  other 
race  of  people,  and  just  as  quick  as  the  best  class  take  hold  of  a  thing 
the  others  will  follow. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  for  anybody  to  talk  up  that  matter 
"  mighty  hard  "  to  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  postal  savings  banks  would  be  a  good  institu- 
tion for  your  race! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  their  establishment  t — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I 
think  so ;  although  1  keep  what  little  1  have  in  banks  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  deposit  in  the  postal  savings  banks  if  there 
was  one  heret  You  could  not  expect  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  you 
know. — A.  Well,  after  I  heard  the  rules  and  regulations  of  it  I  might. 

Q.  Somebody  would  have  to  talk  it  up  mighty  hard  to  you  first,  I 
suppose  t — A.  No,  sir.    I  always  believe  in  taking  chances. 

Q.  But,  do  you  think  there  would  be  much  chance  of  your  making 
money  by  depositing  in  a  postal  savings  bank  at  3  or  4  per  cent,  interest  T 
Couldn't  you  do  fully  as  well  with  your  money  managing  it  yourself  t— 
A.  Well,  this  is  the  way  I  would  do  about  that.  I  have  certain  men 
that  I  think  has  more  judgment  and  more  sense  about  these  things  than 
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I  have,  and  1  would  go  to  them  and  consult  with  them  and  get  their 
ideas. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  lost  any  money  yourself  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  lost  $160 
in  Uie  Freedman's  Bank. 

Q.  Wheiii  you  have  invested  your  money  yourself  in  property,  have 
yoa  ever  lost  anything  f — A.  No,  sir. 

0.  Do  you  think  you  have  made  5  i>er  cent,  interest  on  it  where  you 
have  invested  it  f — A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  TlieD  you  have  done  better  than  you  could  do  by  depositing  it 
even  in  a  postal  savings  bank  at  3  or  4  per  cent.f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  the  colored  men  generally  would  do  better  with 
their  money  by  getting  it  into  a  savings  bank  or  by  investing  it  in  a 
piece  of  landf — A*  I  l^lieve  they  would  do  better  by  putting  it  into  a 
piece  of  land. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  colored  men  to  in- 
vest in  that  way,  and  try  to  make  homes  for  themselves  t — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  those  who  have  been  born  since  the  war  f 

THE  aiBLS  DOING  BETTER  THAN  THE  BOYS. 

A.  Well,  the  young  men  is  worse  than  the  girls.  They  don't  seem  to 
make  much  progress.  I  think  about  it  sometimes  this  way,  that  they 
are  jast  like  all  other  races  of  people;  they  are  young,  and  they  think 
that  education  and  freedom  is  all,  and  they  just  take  everything  easy; 
bat  the  girls  of  the  colored  race  is  making  better  progress  and  all  those 
wrtof  things  than  the  boys  are. 

Q.  Are  they  saving  any  money  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  get  as  much  education  as  the  boys  do  f — A.  They  stay  in 
school  long  enough  to  get  more. 

Q.  And  are  they  as  good  students  while  they  are  there  ? — A.  Yes, 
8ir. 

Q.  Are  they  better  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  them  teaches  school. 
All  the  colored  children  have  colored  teachers. 

Q.  Mab  or  female  ? — A.  Females,  generally. 

Q.  Are  there  any  male  colored  teachers  in  your  schools  f — A.  Not 
many,  two  or  three. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  know  of  in  the  common  schools  in  Alabama  f — 
A.  Well,  some  five  or  six  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  female  teachers  t  —A.  I  expect  there  is  35  or  40  of 
them. 

Q.  Yon  mean  in  yonr  vicinity  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  girls  are  doing  better  than  the  boys  f — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  t — A.  Well,  they  seem  to  have  an 
anxiety  for  education,  and  they  go  forth  and  seek  the  schools  and  seek 
for  situations  to  make  money,  and  they  are  all  making  a  little  money, 
and  saving  it,  too. 

Q.  Saving  better  than  the  boys  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  as  though,  since  the  Freedman's  Bank  failed,  many  of 
the  colored  people  trying  to  save  a  little  money,  and  not  knowing  how 
fo  invest  it,  put  it  away  quietly  without  letting  anybody  know  about 
it.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  saved  by  them  in 
that  way  f — A.  Well,  I  would  not  say  any  great  amount,  but  there  is  a 
good  many  of  them  that  #have  doue  that,  and  in  my  judgment  the  col- 
ored men  that  have  a  disposition  to  sa  re  money,  and  are  saving  it,  don't 
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generally  put  their  money  into  banks  bat  buy  property;  they  are  buy- 
ing houses,  and  plantations,  and  mules  all  the  time.  Now,  I  think  if 
that  postal  idea  was  oarried  out  it  would  cause  the  people  to  save.  The 
colored  people  want  something  to  press  them,  to  induce  them,  the  most 
ignorant  portion  of  them,  something  to  piish  them  along,  and  I  think 
if  that  idea  got  into  the  colored  people  it  would  be  a  means  of  their 
saving  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do.  Now,  in  Montgomery  they  do 
actually  save  money. 

DRUNKENNESS  DECREASING. 

They  don't  drink  as  much  whisky  as  they  did  two  years  ago.  You 
don't  see  so  much  drunkenness.  Temperance  is  doing  some  good  there 
among  them.  You  don't  see  near  so  many  drunken  colored  men,  or 
white  men  either,  as  you  did  two  years  ago. 

Q.  What  has  occasioned  that  change?— A.  Well,  one  thing  I  think 
is  that  the  city  laws  does  not  allow  bar-rooms  to  be  open  on  Sunday, 
and  they  charge  such  heavy  licenses  therefor  retailing  liquor  that  it  is  not 
near  so  convenient  as  it  used  to  be.  Another  thing  some  of  the  colored 
people  is  learning  that  they  won't  never  have  nothing,  nor  won't  come 
to  be  nothing,  as  long  as  they  follow  up  whisky,  and  they  are  quitting 
it  and  saving  their  money. 

Q.  Speaking  of  these  boys  and  their  young  blood  and  life,  don't  you 
think  that  after  a  few  years  many  of  them  will  settle  down  and  become 
steady  workers  like  other  folks  f — A.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Q.  It  is  merely  the  young  men  sowing  their  wild  oats  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  think,  1  suppose,  if  that  is  permissible  in  white  boys,  it  is 
in  colored  boys  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  would  stop  it  in  both,  would  you  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
the  white  boys  have  the  advantage;  they  have  their  parents  to  talk  to 
them  about  the  danger  of  those  things.  Then  the  white  boys  have  more 
pride.  The  colored  boys  have  nobody  to  talk  to  them  or  advise  them. 
Their  mothers  and  fathers  are  generally  working  for  wages,  and  would 
spend  every  nickel  they  could  make  to  give  them  education  if  they 
could,  but  the  boys  will  generally  run  off  if  they  can. 

Q.  To  whom  does  the  colored  boy  come  when  he  wants  advice  f — ^A. 
Well,  he  generally  comes  to  his  white  friends,  and  to  a  great  many  of 
his  colored  brethren,  too,  when  he  has  got  confidence  in  tbem.  But,  as 
a  general  rule,  they  don't  come  to  nobody  much.  They  generally  have 
a  wild  way  of  their  own. 

Q.  What  does  the  colored  boy  look  forward  to  becoming — what  does 
he  see  ahead  of  him  that  he  is  after!— A.  Oh,  he  has  mighty  big  ideas. 

Q.  What  is  the  colored  boy's  idea  of  his  future  !— A.  His  idea  is  sup- 
posing that  he  is  always  going  to  be  blest;  to  have  his  mother  and 
father  to  work  for  him,  or  somebody  to  keep  him  out  of  diflBculty,  and 
that  he  will  go  on  in  this  career.  He  does  not  seem  to  me  as  if  he  had  any 
idea  that  there  is  a  stopping  place  for  him.  Of  course,  there  is  a  few 
exceptions — a  good  many;  them  that  is  good,  honest,  upright  peopl^ 
and  that  has  the  confidence  of  the  citizens,  and  that  is  making  good 
citizens ;  but  a  great  many  of  them  is  the  other  way.  I  know  a  great 
many  of  them  there  have  saved  their  little  earnings  and  bought  their 
grandmothers  and  mothers  little  homes ;  but  then  the  others,  their 
mothers  or  fathers  will  have  to  go  on  working  for  years,  earning  money 
to  pay  fees  to  keep  their  sons  from  going  to  the  penitentiary  or  to  keep 
them  out  of  difficulty. 
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Q.  Do  many  of  liiem  get  intx)  jail  f — A.  A  good  many  of  them  get  in. 

Q.  After  they  get  out,  do  they  generally  take  warning,  or  do  they  go 
back  (mfainf — A.  The  majority  of  them,  I  think,  goes  back. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  be  understood,  I  suppose,  that  a  .very  large 
iinmberof  them  get  into  jail  f — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  such  a  large 
namber  goes  to  jail  according  to  the  number  of  them  that  is  here. 

Q.  Do  more  colored  boys  than  white  boys  get  into  jail ! — ^A.  Oh,  j^es. 

Q.  What  sort  of  offenses  are  they  charged  with  generally  f — A.  Gen- 
eraUy  stealing  or  disturbing  the  public  peace. 

Q.  Stealing  money  or  small  articles  of  property? — A.  They  never 
steal  roach.  They  jnst  steal  about  enough  to  get  in  jail,  something  of 
the  valae  of  $10  or  $15  or  $25 ;  that  is  about  as  high  as  they  go  gener- 
ally. 

Q.  Do  they  get  much  into  disturbances  from  drinking  f — A.  Well, 
that  is  getting  better  among  them. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  change  that  is  going  on  among  that  class  of 
boys  is  for  the  better  t— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  They  are  turning  over  a  new  leaf  and  becoming  more  industri- 
ous!—A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  that  change  going  on  pretty  rapidly  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  general  judgment  is  that  things  among  them  are 
growing  better  and  not  worse  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  This  matter  of  politics  does  not  bother  yout — A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Less  and  less  every  year,  I  suppose  f — ^A.  Less  and  less  every 
year. 

Q.  Are  the  colored  people  divided  np  in  politics  t 

THE  GOLOB  LINE  IN  POLITICS  DISAPPEABINa. 

A.  Well,  they  generally  take  less  interest  now  in  going  to  the  polls. 
A  great  many  of  them  don't  vote  at  all,  and  then  a  great  many  votes 
with  their  old  masters. 

Q.  They  are  getting  divided  up  more  in  politics,  and  you  are  getting 
rid  of  the  color  line  t — A.  Getting  rid  of  that  every  day. 

DIVEESIFIED  INDUSTRIES    NEEDED. 

Of  course,  I  believe  if  there  was  arrangements  made  for  more  kinds 
of  labor  in  this  country,  the  colored  people  would  not  get  into  so  many 
difficulties.  Our  people  you  know  go  very  extensively  on  cotton  down 
my  way,  and  they  make  about  half  a  crop  every  year  and  the  worms 
or  something  else  eats  up  their  crops,  and  the  laborers  are  turned  loose 
two  or  three  months  every  year  without  any  work.  Those  that  are 
iamomg  for  themselves  will  take  up  rations,  and  by  the  time  the  man 
gets  his  half  crop  made,  it  takes  It  all  to  pay  for  his  rations  and  the  rent 
of  the  land,  and  then  there  is  nothing  lor  him  to  do  for  two  or  three 
mouths.  But  I  think  our  people  is  losing  the  idea  of  making  so  much 
eottoD. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  they  will  turn  to! — A.  I  think  they  will  go 
ioto  factories  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  colored,  boys  and  girls  would  go  into  these  fac- 
tories!—A.  Well,  they  would  if  they  had  a  chance,  but  there  is  so  few 
fectories  down  here  now,  that  they  are  filled  up  with  whites,  and,  of 
course,  they  would  be  takeji  first. 

Q.  Why  would  they  be  taken  first !— A.  Because  they  would  natu- 
nUy  be  more  qualified  for  it,  and  it  is  natural  for  the  whites  to  look  ow\ 
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for  their  own  race,  before  they  would  look  out  for  the  colored  race-— that 
is  uatural.  The  whites  would  be  more  qualified  to  go  into  the  business, 
too;  they  would  be  educated  better. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  whites  went  into  the  factories,  that  would  leave  more 
work  for  the  colored  people  outside,  would  it  not  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  imagine  they  would  make  as  much  money  outside  as  in  the 
factories,  don't  you  think  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  asked  me  why  the  col- 
ored people  would  not  be  em])loyed  in  the  factories  as  much  as  the 
whites.  As  I  said,  there  is  a  great  many  of  the  whites  that  wants  work. 
They  make  cotton  altogether,  and  pay  8  or  10  cents  a  pound  for  meat, 
and  then  sell  their  cotton  for  9  cents.  Now,  they  can't  make  no  money 
out  of  that,  and  they  liave  got  to  go  at  something  else,  and  now  the 
l)eople  of  this  country  is  giving  their  attention  to  other  things,  and  the 
quicker  other  things  get  up  among  us  the  more  work  the  colored  people 
and  the  white  people,  too,  will  have. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  wise  for  your  people  to  try  to  get  hold  of  land  as 
much  as  they  can,  don't  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  say  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  is 
nothing  else,  1  believe. 

(Becess  until  7.30  p.  m.) 


BiKMiNaHAM,  Ala.,  November  13, 1883. 
(Evening  session.) 

H.  S.  Chambeblain  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  You  reside  at Ohattanooga,  I  believe! — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — Al  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  iron,  a  miner 
of  coal,  and  a  dealer  in  coal. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  those  pursuits  t — A.  Ever 
since  the  war. 

Q.  All  the  time  at  Chattanooga! — A.  I  lived  in  Knoxville  from  1863 
to  1871.    I  have  lived  in  Chattanooga  since  1871. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  in  Knoxville  ! — A.  I  was  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness there.    I  am  still  interested  in  that  business  at  Knoxville. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  a  company  there,  I  believe! — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Boane  Iron  Company,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Chattanooga  and  the  Knoxville  Iron  Company,  of  Knoxville. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  those  companies! — ^A. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  at  Knoxville  is  $300,000;  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  at  Chattanooga  is  $1,000,000. 

Q.  And  you  are  still  carrying  on  business  at  both  places  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  the  iron  business  ! — ^A.  Iron  and  coal.  We  mine  in  both 
concerns  5  but  at  Knoxville  we  mine  to  sell — that  is,  the  KJnoxville  com- 
pany does ;  it  is  a  separate  organization.  The  Boane  company  sells  no 
coal,  but  mines  for  its  own  use. 

MINEBAL  BESOUBOES  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ABOUND  CHATTANOOGA. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  us,  with  some  particularity,  what  yoa 
know  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  section  of  country  surrounding 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville,  and  the  extent  to  which  those  resources 
are  now  being  developed.    In  other  words,  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the 
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extent  of  the  iron  and  coal  basiness  in  that  part  of  the  country. — A. 
Well,  sir,  Bast  Tennessee,  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  Biver,  lies  be- 
tween the  Gnmberland  Mountains  on  the  north  and  the  Blae  Kidge,  or 
the  Alleghany  range,  on  the  south.  That  valley  is  about  from  thirty  to 
sixty  miles  wide.  The  Blue  Bidge  range  on  the  south  are  the  older  for- 
mation, the  older  rocks.  They  come  down  from  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
It  is  a  limestone  valley,  and  you  find  there  the  Silurian  formation.  Then 
to  the  north  we  have  the  Coal  formations  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
So  that  we  have  from  the  lowest,  or  the  oldest  rock  formations,  to  the 
coal  formations.  That  is  in  East  Tennessee.  Those  mountains  extend 
in  Tennessee  from  the  Virginia  line  down  through  to  Alabama  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chattanooga.  The  Tennessee  Biver  runs  between  those 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  and  drains  all  that  extent  of  country.  On  the 
right,  looking  upward,  are  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  we  have 
tlie  primitive  ores  such  as  are  found  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  Lake  Cham- 
plain  region,  in  Canada,  and  on  Lake  Superior,  mostly  the  magnetic  ores 
and  specular  ores.  Coming  down  to  the  foot  of  those  mountains  we  have 
tlie  brown  hematites,  which  extend  from  that  country  away  up  into  Vir- 
ginia, and,  indeed,  further.  The  Tennessee  Valley  is  made  up  of  a  suc- 
cession of  ridges.  It  seems  that  in  the  upheaval  of  the  Southern  mount- 
ains the  whole  face  of  the  country  there  through  the  Tennessee  Valley 
was  disturbed,  and  a  great  many  ridges  were  left  parallel  with  the 
mountains.  Along  the  lines  of  those  ridges  we  have  this  red  fossil  ore, 
or  the  Clinton  ores,  which  get  their  name  from  Clinton  County,  New 
York,  where  they  first  show  themselves,  1  believe  5  and  from  there  they 
extend  down  through  Pennsylvania  in  the  neighborhood  of  Holidays- 
bnrgh,down  through  Cumberland  Gap,  and  down  through  East  Tennes- 
see and  Alabama,  and  I  believe  they  give  out  at  Tuscaloosa,  which  is  a 
short  distance  from  this  point.  The  same  ores  extend  from  New  York 
through  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama  down  to  this 
part  of  the  country — these  Clinton  ores.  All  over  the  whole  width  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  we  have  more  or  less  of  these  limestone  ores,  brown 
hematites.  Then  as  we  get  north  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains  we  find 
the  coal — that  is,  the  regular  coal  formation.  We  have  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  about  5,100  square  miles  of  coal ;  more,  I  think,  than  there 
is  in  any  other  Southern  State. 

Q.  That  you  say  is  in  East  Tennessee  t — A.  The  great  bulk  of  it  is  in 
East  Tennessee.  It  runs  over  into  Kentucky  on  the  north.  It  does  not 
extend  very  much  into  West  Tennessee ;  the  easternmost  limit  of  it  is 
about  Chattanooga,  and  then  it  extends  oft'  west,  not  a  very  great 
distance,  across  the  Cumberland  Mountains  proper.  The  Tennessee 
Kver  comes  down  from  Virginia  and  drains  all  that  region  of  coautry. 
Southwestern  Virginia,  and  the  Alleghany  range  on  the  right,  and  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  left.  At  Chattanooga  it  cuts  across  the 
Camberland  Mountains.  That  makes  the  break  in  the  mountains  at 
which  nearly  all  the  railroads  coming  south  cross.  We  have  seven  rail- 
roads at  Chattanooga,  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  the  Kashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga, the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  the  other  roads  which  meet 
at  that  point.  They  pass  through  the  gaps  at  Chattanooga,  or  jn  that 
vicinity.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  crosses  higher  up.  That  imme- 
diate neighborhood  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  meeting  of  the  ways.  I 
have  spoken  of  these  different  iron  ores.  Through  this  valley  on  the 
south  we  have  somewhat  of  the  gold  belt,  not  so  much  on  this  side 
of  the  mountain  as  on  the  other  side.  Kext  we  have  copper.  There  is 
more  or  less  copper  mining  done  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chattanooga 
wA  Pucktown^  and  some  little  above.    We  have  also  considerable  ZivwQ 
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mines  along  up  the  Tennessee  Valley,  which  are  worked  pretty  exten- 
sively, qnite  extensively  above  Knoxville,  and  north  of  that  These 
which  I  have  enumerated  are  the  principal  minerals  that  are  found  and 
worked  in  that  section  of  the  country.  There  is  some  little  lead,  bat  not 
very  much.  I  suppose  I  have  said  enough  now  with  regard  to  the  mm- 
eral  resources  of  that  region.  So  far  as  the  working  of  them  goes,  there 
was  comparatively  nothing  done  in  that  way  in  East  Tennessee,  or  in 
fact  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  a  few  years  ago.  There  was  one  little 
mill  that  had  been  workingat  Jonesborough,  but  it  had  been  abandoned 
some  time  before  the  war.  There  was  also  a  little  mill  at  Knoxville. 
Those  are  all  that  there  were  in  the  way  of  mills.  There  were  two  or 
three  small  furnaces  making  two  or  three  tons  a  day  each,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bristol.  There  was  quite  a  numberof  Catalan  forges  (that  is 
the  old  forge  which  was  used  in  Spain  a  thousand  years  ago),  but  I  think 
they  are  abandoned  now.  It  was  by  such  means  that  the  people  of  this 
region  got  their  iron.  In  that  process  the  ore  is  pounded  fine  and  mixed 
with  charcoal,  and  the  little  blast  is  put  in  a  small  hearth  something 
like  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  they  get  the  blast  by  falling  water.  They 
have  a  peculiar  sort  of  contrivance  for  that  purpose  which  gives  them  a 
blast. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  that  it  gives  them  a  blast  f — A.  The  falling  of 
the  water  presses  upon  the  air,  and  they  have  it  fixed  so  that  the  air  is 
caught  and  goes  through  the  tube  into  the  fire.  There  is  a  little  tnbe 
called  a  tuyere  that  goes  into  this  chamber.  This  small  tube  or  tuyere 
goes  into  the  body  of  charcoal  and  iron  ore.  audit  fuses  or  melts,  carry- 
ing the  flame  along  with  it.  It  is  used  in  place  of  a  bellows,  and  works 
on  precisely  the  pame  principle. 

Q.  You  say  it  operates  well,  but  on  a  small  scale  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on 
a  very  small  scale.  They  would  make  about  a  thousand  pounds  of  iron 
in  twelve  hours. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  process  had  been  used  in  substantially  that  form 
for  a  thousand  years  or  more,  having  originated  in  Spain  1 — A.  I  be- 
lieve so.  It  gets  its  name,  I  believe,  from  Spain.  The  iron  made  in  that 
way  was  the  iron  that  was  used  all  througii  this  section  of  country  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  Of  course  where  there  were  towns  and 
railroads  there  was  other  iron,  but  the  bulk  of  the  iron  that  was  used 
through  East  Tennessee  was  what  is  called  '*  hammered  charcoal-iron,'' 
which  was  made  in  these  forges. 

Q.  And  that  sort  of  iron  factory  represented  the  entire  development 
that  was  going  on  in  this  region  that  you  have  described  t — A.  Yes,  sir} 
and  I  think  even  down  in  this  part  of  the  country  where  we  now  are. 
There  were  some  small  furnaces  in  North  Georgia;  there  was  a  very  small 
furnace  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cartersville.  Then  there  were  iron 
works  near  Atlanta  where  they  made  considerable  rolling  iron  during 
the  war,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that,  these  small  furnaces,  which 
were  very  small  indeed,  and  these  Catalan  furnaces  represented  the  iron 
industry  of  all  that  section  of  country. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  the  iron  industry  of  this  whole  country  practically, 
with  the  exception  of  what  was  located  in  Pennsylvania,  and  some  in 
New  York,  was  it  nott — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  else  was  the  iron  industry  developed  in  this  country  at  the 
close  of  the  wart — A.  Very  largely  in  Saint  Louis,  and  more  or  less  else- 
where throughout  the  West.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  iron  working 
on  the  Ohio  River;  a  great  deal  at  Cincinnati.  There  was  also  more  or 
less  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  but  not  very  much,  I  think.    Of  coarse 
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PeDDsylvania  represented  the  greater  part  of  the  irou  iDdnstry  of  the 
country.    Cleveland,  however,  had  considerable  irou  works. 

Q.  Are  yon  speaking  now  of  the  time  at  or  about' the  close  of  the 
warf — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  these  Catalan  forges,  I  know  nothing  of  their 
hmng  be(*u  used  in  that  Western  country.  There  was  something  of  the 
same  general  character  used  in  the  Lake  Champlain  region,  or  there 
bad  been,  and  I  think  there  is  something  of  the  kind,  but  modified  con- 
siderably, still  used  there.  Of  course,  the  blast  is  very  different  in  that 
conotry  now,  but  still  the  same  principle  of  the  mixing  of  the  charcoal 
and  the  ore  together,  and  working  them  together  at  low  temperature, 
prevails.  They  have  no  such  temperature  there  as  we  have  in  our  fur- 
naces here,  for  instance.  The  temperature  there  is  very  low.  There 
was  a  little  furnace  of  ihe  same  sort  above  Chattanooga — a  very  small 
affair.  That  was  at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  that  little  furnace  never 
ran  afterwards ;  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  it  had  run  for  several 
years  before.  At  the  close  of  the  war  I  was  interested  in  a  little  mill 
at  Kuoxville,  which  we  started  in  a  very  small  way.  There  was  a  road 
bnilt  out  to  the  coal  mines.  There  had  been  no  coal  mined  in  all  East 
Tennessee,  except  some  a  few  miles  above  Chattanooga.  Of  course, 
there  were  some  local  places  where  they  had  mined  a  very  little  coal  for 
forges;  but  there  was  no  development  of  coal  mining.  Directly  after 
the  war  there  was  a  road  built  out  to  the  coal  mines  at  Coal  Creek,  in 
the  Cumberland  Mountains.  That  was  the  first  road  that  tapped  the 
coal-field  in  that  section,  and  now  their  out  put  there  is  about  a  thousand 
tou8  a  day — probably  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  tons  per  day. 
There  are  no  iron  furnaces  working  in  that  i)art  of  Upper  and  East 
Tennessee,  I  think,  at  all,  none  lower  than  Roane  County,  Tennessee, 
which  is  150  miles  this  side  of  the  Virginia  line.  Our  furnaces  were 
the  first  that  were  built  in  East  Tennessee.  They  were  built  in  1867, 
1868,  and  18  ^9.  The  mill  at  Knoxville  has  gone  to  manufacturing  nails 
and  bar  iron  and  rc^ilroad  spikes  and  iron  in  a  general  way.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  about  thirty  tons  per  day  of  that  sort  of  finished  product — 
bar  iron  and  nails.  It  employs  three  or  four  hundred  men.  That  is  the 
only  thing  there  is  there  in  the  way  of  rolling-mills.  There  is  a  great 
nomber  of  foundries  making  car  wheels,  and  castings  for  agricultural 
work,  and  matters  of  that  kind;  but  the  mill  at  Kuoxville  is  the  only 
rollioginill. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Knoxville  t— A.  About  20,000.  The 
development  of  coal  mining  at  Coal  Creek  has  been  very  considerable, 
ii»  I  have  said. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Knoxville  t — A.  Thirty  miles. 

Q.  Is  there  iron  there  also,  as  well  as  coal! — A.  There  is,  but  there 
lias  been  nothing  done  to  develop  the  iron  industry  there.  These  veins 
of  iron  ore  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  State,  and  all  the  way  clear 
through  up  to  New  York  State,  for  that  matter. 

THE  COAL  TRADE. 

Q.  Where  is  the  coal  sold  that  is  produced  there  1 — A.  Coal  Creek 
«)al  is  used  largely  on  the  railroads  there,  and  there  has  been  more  or 
lees  of  it  sold  at  Atlanta.  That  was  the  source  of  supply  for  this  South- 
em  country  ten  years  ago,  you  may  say.  Wlien  I  was  there  we  used 
to  sell  to  Augusta,  and  we  do  now  for  gas  making.  We  sold  coal  in 
ACiaota,  and  we  sell  considerable  there  now  for  gas  and  fuel  purposes. 
We  sell  it,  too,  at  Montgomery,  and  some  at  Mobile ;  we  also  sold  it 
largely  at  Macon,  and  at  all  the  towns  in  that  part  of  the  country^  bat 
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tbere  is  very  little  sold  dowu  there  now — ^none  in  Montgomery;  at 
Macon  some;  at  Augusta  some  for  gas,  and  some  for  fuel,  and  some 
in  Columbia,  8.  0.  Then  there  is,  of  course,  a  home  market,  and  that 
market  lias  grown  very  largely.  Formerly  nobody  there  had  a  grate: 
1  hardly  think  there  were  two  dozen  grates  in  East  Tennessee.  But  all 
that  is  changed,  and  they  are  consuming  coal  largely  now.  They  send 
more  or  less,  too,  over  into  the  Oarolinas,  upon  the  new  road  which  has 
been  built  across  the  mountains  up  by  Morristown  and  Asheville. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  that  coal  at  the  minef — A.  For  railroads  it 
costs  now  about  5  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  How  many  bushels  to  the  ton,  27 1 — ^A.  Twenty-five  bushels  to 
the  ton,  making  $1.25  per  ton.  For  consumption  the  price  is  about 
$1.50,  and  for  grate  purposes,  lump  coal,  &om  $1.50  to  $1.75  at  the 
mines. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  mining  t — A.  Of  course  that  varies,  and  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  state  what  it  is.  Tbey  pay,  I  think,  about  3J  cents  a 
bushel  in  tbe  winter  time  and  about  2^  in  the  summer  time.* 

Q.  Tlien  tbere  is  also  capital  invested  in  the  plant! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  mining  would  be  considerable  in  ad- 
dition to  the  wages  paidt — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Then,  beyond  that,  would  be  the  royalty  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  mines  owned ;  your  company  owns  them,  I  suppose f — 
A.  No ;  they  are  leased.  Those  mines  pay  a  royalty  of  1  cent  a  bushel, 
25  cents  a  ton,  and  I  think  that  is  the  rule  generally  up  there. 

Q.  One  would  not  think  that  was  extravagant.  Is  it  so  regarded  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  too  much. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  royalty  f — A.  Well,  we  would  think  the  half 
of  that  would  be  about  fair,  but  that  is  the  royalty  that  is  paid  gen- 
erally. That  is  exceptionally  good  coal  there,  but  I  think  half  tiie 
present  royalty  would  be  sufficient. 

Q.  That  would  be  half  a  cent  a  bushel  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  the 
man  who  buys  and  the  man  who  sells  have  different  views  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  we  think  that  would  be  about  right. 

Q.  How  is  the  ownership  of  the  coal-beds  there  ;  is  it  really  monop- 
olized f — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  parties  that  went  into  that  country 
and  bought  very  large  tracts  of  land  years  ago ;  I  think  the  company 
who  control  those  mines  own  probably  120,000  or  130,000  acres  of  land. 
At  one  time  they  owned  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  60,000,  and  then 
they  made  a  consolidation  which  ran  their  ownership  up  to  about  as 
much  more.  It  is  quite  a  monopoly  at  that  point,  but  that  will  not 
continue,  I  think,  because  this  new  road  that  has  extended  over  there 
will  change  all  that  and  will  open  up  new  coal  fields.  At  present,  how- 
ever, this  has  the  advantage,  because  it  is  near  the  market,  and  it  is 
exceptionally  good  coal,  and  the  plant  required  to  mine  it  is  not  exi>en- 
sive.  We  drift  right  into  the  side  of  the  mountains.  We  have  no  shaft- 
ing to  do,  and  the  drainage  is  good,  the  thickness  of  the  vein  is  good, 
and  the  coal  meets  ready  sale;  and,  all  things  considered,  we  think  it 
is  better  to  pay  that  royalty. 

Q.  Does  anything  further  occur  to  you  that  you  wish  to  state  in  re- 
gard to  the  development  at  Knoxville  and  at  those  coal  mines  f — A. 
No,  sir  J  except  that  the  town  from  a  population  of  a  little  over  5,000 
inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the  war  has  now  risen  to  something  over 
20,000. 

Q.  Is  there  a  township  at  Goalville  f — A»  No,  sir ;  there  is  a  small 
town  them 
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WAGES  OP  DflNBBS. 

Q.  How  many  miners  are  employed  there  f — ^A.  I  should  say  aboat 
Ave  handred. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  how  many  hours  a  day  they  work  f — A.  Generally 
ten  hoars  a  day. 

Q.  But  they  work  by  the  ton  ! — A.  Yes,  by  the  ton  5  they  work, 
however,  generally  tt'^n  hours.  Sometimes  they  come  out  very  early; 
they  have  their  own  choice  about  that  in  a  measure,  being  paid  by  the 
ton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  they  are  able  to  earn  as  a  rulef — A.  I 
should  say  about  $2  or  $3  a  day.  The  good  miners  will  earn  $3  a  day 
easily. 

Q.  Are  they  a  provident  class,  or  are  they  inclined  to  si)end  their 
money  loosely f — A.  About  like  the  average  miners  all  over  the  world; 
that  is,  they  are  rather  improvident. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  regularly  at  Bjioxvillet — A.  About 
three  hundred  in  the  works  at  Knoxville. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  wages  are  graded  according  to  the  kind  of  labor  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  wages  you  pay? — ^A.  The  lowest  wages  is  $1 
a  day;  but  most  of  the  work  is  ton  work,  and  the  men  run  up  some- 
times to  $3,  $4,  or  $5  a  day. 

Q.  Working  how  many  hours  f — A.  Our  regular  hours  of  work  are 
ten  per  day.  That  is  the  whistle  time,  but  the  piece  men,  if  they  have 
not  got  through,  continue,  of  course,  until  they  get  through  with  their 
amount  of  work.    Still  ten  hours  a  day  is  the  regular  time. 

Q.  Give  us  now  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  line  of  these 
industries  at  other  points. — A.  Well,  going  fui:ther  in  the  way  of  iron 
industries,  we  get  down  to  our  rockwood  furnaces,  two  furnaces  having 
something  like  five  hundred  men  employed. 

Q.  How  far  are  they#from  Chattanooga  t — A.  Seventy  miles  up  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  road.  At  that  point  we  have  coal  mines,  and  two 
iron  furnaces,  blast  furnaces.  There  we  make  pig-iron  entirely.  The 
labor  employed  there  is  of  a  cheaper  class  than  that  about  rolling-mills, 
as  a  general  thing,  because  there  is  more  common  labor  required  di- 
rectly about  the  furnace.  In  the  coal  mines,  of  course,  the  labor  is 
about  the  same,  the  men  earning  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  da3%  The  ore 
miners  probably  make  less  than  that.  I  should  say  that  $2  a  day  was 
about  the  maximum.  The  reason  is  that  the  ore  is  in  such  shape  that 
a  cheaper  class  of  men  can  mine  it  at  that  point,  while  it  takes  skilled 
men,  and  more  care,  to  mine  the  coal.  As  we  say,  we  mine  our  own 
coal,  and  make  our  own  coke,  and  have  our  own  ore  mines  and  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  within  5  miles 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  we  use  both  the  river  and  the  railroad. 
The  great  bulk  of  our  labor,  or  a  very  large  portion  of  it,  is  colored — I 
mean  our  common  labor;  and  the  company  own  most  of  the  houses 
about  the  place,  and  really  own  nearly  everything  about  there.  I  do 
not  know  that  lean  give  yon  any  further  information  on  that  subject. 

Q.  1  shall  ask  you  before  you  get  through  to  give  us  your  ideas  about 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  colored  help  that  you  employ,  but  if 
there  are  other  establishments  that  you  wish  to  speak  of,  I  should  pre- 
fer that  you  would  make  your  history  of  the  development  of  these  in- 
dostres  in  that  region  connected  and  continuous. 

9 — O  4 (5  LAW) 
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IRON  WORKS  AT  CHATTANOOGA. 

A.  Well,  at  Ohattauooga  the  mills  are  not  running.  They  were  run 
ning  until  the  revolution  came  in  iron  and  steel  making.  We  had  aD 
iron  mill  there  making  railroad  iron  exclusively — we  ms^e  some  steel, 
but  not  much.  It  was  made  by  the  Siemens-Martin  process,  but  most  of 
our  work  was  making  iron  rails.  This  present  year,  however,  we  have  not 
worked  any  since  A])ril.  We  worked  there  for  twelve  years  continu- 
ously and  successfully,  making  iron  rails  fi»r  the  Southern  country  en- 
tirely ;  we  shipped  considerable  into  Texas,  some  into  Missouri,  and  we 
supplied  the  railroads  generally  through  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  the  Carolinas,  and  all  this  South- 
em  country.  Ours  was  the  only  rail  mill  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 
After  steel  rails  got  down  so  cheap,  we  had  to  quit  the  iron  rail  busi- 
ness, and  in  fact  the  steel  rail  is  so  superior  to  the  iron  rail  that  it  is  no 
economy  to  use  iron  rails  any  more,  so  that  we  shall  have  to  change  our 
plant  and  adapt  it  to  some  other  business. 

Q.  An  iron  rail  making  plant  cannot  be  changed  so  as  to  make  steel 
rails,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  the  great  bulk  of  the  plant  can  be  used  for 
that  purpose.    We  imported  more  or  less  steel  blooms,  English  blooms. 

Q.  You  simply  draw  them  out  into  rails  t — A.  Yes.  There  was  a  less 
duty  on  steel  blooms  than  on  steel  rails,  and  that  was  the  reason  we 
imported  the  blooms.  We  brought  in  quite  a  good  number  of  ti^em, 
but,  as  1  said,  our  principal  work  was  the  manufacture  of  iron  rails.  In 
Chattanooga  there  is  a  very  large  nail  factory  which  is  working  success- 
fully. There  is  another  rolling-mill  for  bar  iron  and  spikes  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  there  are  a  great  many  foundries  and  machine  shops. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Chattanooga  f — ^A.  About  22,000. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES  IN  CHATTANOOGA. 

Q.  Is  this  iron  business  the  great  business  of  the  city  t — A.  Well, 
yes ;  taking  all  its  various  forms,  I  should  think  that  it  is,  although 
the  industries  of  Chattanooga  are  quite  varied.  There  is  a  good  d^ 
in  the  way  of  lumber  business  done  there,  and  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  furniture  making. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  manufacture  of  lumber? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  timber  growing  in  that  vicinity? — A.  Yes,  sir;  logs  that  are 
brought  down  the  Tennessee  River.  They  are  worked  up  in  Chatta- 
nooga into  different  articles — pumps  and  furniture  of  different  kinds. 
There  are  also  two  cotton  factories,  and  there  are  a  great  many  indus- 
tries of  various  kinds.  Still,  1  think  you  may  say  that  the  iron  industry 
is  the  largest ;  then  the  lumber  interest  and  the  furniture  interest,  and 
then  a  thousand  and  one  other  smaller  businesses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  of  Chattanooga  was  at  the  close 
of  the  war? — A.  It  was  four  or  five  thousand,  I  believe,  at  the  close  of 
the  war — the  permanent  population.  There  was  a  large  floating  popu- 
lation there  which  had  been  left  by  the  Army,  and  had  gathered  there 
in  one  way  and  another. 

Q.  This  growth  in  population,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  dev^opment 
since  the  war  of  the  industries  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  closer  idea  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  Chattanooga  in  the  iron  business  than  you  have  already  given  us? — 
A.  Well,  I  should  say  that  $2,000,000  would  probably  cover  it  in  ita 
different  branches — foundries,  machine-shops,  &c. 
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Q.  Do  yoo  inclade  in  that  fhe  capital  of  the  nail  factory  and  of  the 
bar-iron  mill  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  there  were  also  two  cotton  factories  there  t — A.  Yes, 
or. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  invested  in  them  f — ^A.  It  is  only  a  small 
amoanty  not  over  $100,000  in  the  two,  I  should  say. 

Q.  In  the  other  kinds  of  miscellaneous  business  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  I  suppose  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  aggregate f — A.  Oh,  yes;  quite  a  large  amount  in  the  aggregate. 
For  the  population  of  the  city  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  large  amount  of 
money  there.  For  instance,  the  dei)Osits  of  our  banks  there  would  be 
about  $1,000,000  annually,  or  perhaps  a  trifle  less  than  $1,000,000. 

SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks f — A.  No,  sir; 
not  in  the  savings  banks ;  I  mean  busiuess  deposits.  The^^  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  savings  bank  business  in  one  of  the  banks  tliere^ 
and  possibly  in  both  ;  that  is,  they  have  what  they  call  a  savings  de- 
partmenty  but  still  they  are  not  regular  savings  banks. 

Q.  Does  the  statement  which  you  have  already  made  cover  a  de- 
scription of  the  development  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  region  of  which 
you  have  given  us  a  geological  descrii)tion  t — A.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
iron  works  as  far  down  as  Chattanooga.  There  is  one  blast  furnace  at 
Chattanooga  with,  say,  $150,000  capital.  Then,  right  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  we  have  the  South  Pittsburgh  furnaces,  two  very  large  furnaces, 
with  a  very  large  investment.  Theu,  60  miles  away,  there  is  another 
coDcem  with,  I  suppose,  $250,000  capital.  Then  there  are  these  large 
coal  mines.  These  furnaces  are  owned  by  the  railroad  company,  and  the 
capital  is  about  $2,000,000.  Then  there  is  the  Eising  Fawn  Furnace,  40 
miles  this  side  of  Chattanooga,  down  this  way.  That  is  a  very  large 
fiimace.  1  think  I  have  now  covered  the  development  in  that  region  in 
the  way  of  iron  furnaces.  Of  course  there  are  numberless  coal  mines  in 
that  vicinity,  and  coke  works  for  making  coke  for  supplying  the  fur- 
naces. There  are  also  coal  mines  where  coal  is  mined  for  shipment  all 
over  this  country.  We  are  right  in  the  rim  of  the  coalfield  at  Chatta- 
nooga. 

OOMPABISONS. 

Q.  How  does  the  region  that  yon  have  described  here  compare  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  and  Iron  country,  as  to  magnitude  and  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  coal  t — A  We  have  no  anthracite  coal.  The  Eastern 
PeDDsylvania  coal-field  is  the  anthracite  coalfield.  So  far  as  regards 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  coal-field,  the  Knoxville  veins  are  about  like 
the  Pittsburgh  seams.  We  have  rather  larger  deposits  of  iron  ore 
than  they  have  in  the  corresponding  fields  in  Pennsylvania.  The  veins 
through  this  section  of  country  are  thicker.  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  workable  vein  in  sight  here  is  8  or  10  feet.  The  same  vein  as 
it  develops  up  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  perhaps  16  or  18  inches  thick, 
or  something  like  that — a  good  deal  thinner  than  it  is  down  through 
Tennessee.  Through  our  section  of  the  country  the  thickness  of  the 
Teiu  varies;  in  some  places  it  is  5  or  6  feet  thick,  and  in  some  places 
very  thin,  as  it  is  in  this  State  here,  You  take  it  further  up  toward 
Chattanooga,  and  the  vein  that  we  have  here  at  Red  Mountain  is  much 
thinner  than  it  is  on  the  ridge  ou  the  other  side.  As  I  have  said,  it  varies 
in  thickness,  bat  it  is  safe  to  say,  as  a  general  stateiuent,  that  the  deposits 
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of  ore  iu  this  soathem  country  are  larger  than  they  are  in  the  oorre- 
spouding  fields  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  And  of  the  same  quality  f — A.  Of  the  same  quality;  there  is  not 
any  substantial  difference. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  amount  of  metal  that  the  iron  ore 
yields! — A.  The  ore  at  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  runs  about  36  per  cent 
That  is  like  the  hard  ore  of  this  country.  The  soft  ores  here  yield, 
Bay,  50  per  cent. ;  that  would  be  a  pretty  fair  average  for  the  soft  ores. 
The  hard  ores  of  this  country  are  about  like  the  ha^  ores  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  they  have  very  little  of  the  soft  ores  up  there  corresponding 
to  our  soft  ores  here. 

By  the  Ghaibman: 

Q.  The  region  you  speak  of,  being  in  an  interior  region,  its  iron  and 
coal  px'oduction  naturally  finds  its  market  in  the  central  portion  cdT 
the  country,  I  suppose  f-*-A.  The  pigiron  made  in  that  section  of  the 
country  goes  North. 

Q.  How  far  north  does  it  go  f — A.  Well,  some  of  it  goes  even  up  to 
Canada.  It  goes  to  Cincinnati,  to  Chicago  and  Detroit  very  largely,  to 
Minneapolis,  to  Saint  Louis,  to  Louisville,  and  all  up  through  that 
western  and  northwestern  country.  Very  little  of  it  goes  as  far  east 
as  Cleveland ;  but  it  finds  its  market  in  all  the  cities  west  of  Cleveland. 

FBEiaHTS. 

fey  Mr.  Puan : 

Q.  What  are  the  freights  upon  pig-iron  t — A.  They  are  based  opoa 
the  price  of  iron.  Chattanooga  is  the  starting  point  of  the  regular  freight 
rates  that  the  railroads  fix.  When  pig-iron  is  worth  $16  a  ton  or  less, 
the  freight  is  $2.55  a  ton.  Then  it  increases  with  the  increase  of  the 
price  of  iron  at  the  furnace.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  thefignre; 
it  may  be  $15  instead  of  $16  a  ton.  From  $2.55  the  freight  goes  up 
regularly  with  the  price  of  iron.  From  Chattanooga  to  Cincinnati  is 
335  miles ;  and  the  distance  is  about  the  same  to  Louisville,  and  for 
that  335  miles  we  get  a  rate  of  freight  when  iron  is  as  low  as  it  is  now, 
of  $2.55  per  ton. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  would  not  anticipate,  I  suppose,  that  the  development  of  a 
large  iron  industry  here  would  seriously  interfere  with  your  market  f-*- 
A.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  growth  of  the  country  will  be  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb the  iron  produced,  no  matter  how  extensively  the  business  maybe 
gone  into  f — A.  Oh,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  freight  from  Pittsburgh  to  those  markets 
(if  any  Pittsburgh  iron  goes  there),  and  the  rates  from  Chattanooga  Y — 
A.  I  really  could  not  give  you  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  the  Pittsburgh  iron  sold  in  this  southwestern  country! — ^A.  They 
sell  considerable 'bar- iron,  the  finest  product.  They  sell  no  cmde  iron 
here.  The  finest  products  are  not  as  much  made  here  as  they  are  there ^ 
for  instance,  nails  and  bar-iron,  and  the  smaller  gi-ades  of  iron  manufieusi- 
ore. 
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CONDITION  OF  LABOB— WHITE  AND  OOLOBED. 

Q.  Unless  something  more  oecnrs  to  yon  on  these  subjects  of  which 
yau  have  been  speaklug,  I  wish  that  you  would  give  us  your  views  of 
the  labor  questiou,  as  you  have  had  experieuce  in  dealing  with  it.  You 
have  employed  laborers  of  both  races,  as  miners  and  as  iron  work- 
ers, and  I  wish  yon  would  give  us  such  facts  and  such  suggestions  as 
yau  may  have  in  your  mind  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  characteristics 
of  those  laborers ;  their  varying  degrees  of  skill  and  of  compensation : 
their  general  condition  as  citizens  socially,  and  their  actual  intellectuai 
and  moral  status  as  you  estimate  it.  In  short,  tell  us  what  you  know 
about  the  labor  question.  I  kuow  you  have  thought  about  it,  aod  there- 
fore we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  views  in  regard  to  it,  stated  in  your 
own  way. — A.  Well,  directly  after  the  war  all  skilled  labor  in  our  line 
was,  of  course,  brought  from  the  No^h.  I  mean  in  the  rolling-mills.  We 
brought  it  all  from  the  North,  principally  from  Pennsylvania,  but  from 
other  places  also,  where  there  were  manufactures  of  iron.  As  time  went 
on,  howev^er,  more  or  less  of  the  natives  of  this  country  learned  the  busi- 
ness and  began  to  work,  so  that  we  came  to  employ  a  great  many  people 
who  were  born  and  raised  in  the  South.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  skilled 
labor  particularly.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  in  this  country,  as  it  is 
all  over  the  North,  that  the  iron-workers,  as  a  class,  are  foreigners — are 
not  Americans.  They  are  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  Irishmen,  and  other 
foreigners.  That,  I  think,  is  true  in  Pennsylvania  as  it  is  here.  At  the 
same  time,  as  I  have  said,  there  were  a  good  many  whites  in  this  country 
who  were  employed  in  the  business  and  we  got  on  well  with  them.  So  far 
as  unskilled  labor  is  concerned,  we  always  employed  colored  men.  All 
the  heavy  work  about  the  rolling-mill  was  done  by  colored  labor,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  heavy  work  about  the  mines.  That  is  the  case,  I 
think,  in  regard  to  all  these  establishments  throughout  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  indeed  through  this  part  of  the  country  generally.  Around 
the  furnaces,  the  great  bulk  of  the  labor  is  colored  labor,  and  it  is  almost 
entirely  so  about  the  blast  furnaces.  As  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we 
have  found  it  a  good,  reliable  character  of  labor.  I  think  it  is  by  far 
ike  best  labor  that  is  in  the  South — I  mean  native  to  the  South. 

EFFICIENT  OOLOEED  IBONWOBKERS. 

I  have  men  now  in  my  employ  that  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  eighteen  years.  Of  course  they  are  older  than  they  were,  but 
still  they  seem  to  stay  right  along  and  to  give  great  satisfaction.  I 
am  s[>eaking  of  colored  men.  It  has  been  difficult  to  get  the  colored 
men  into  the  skilled  work,  because  there  was  such  a  prejudice  against 
teaching  them  the  trades.  That  prejudice  existed  not  only  here,  but  all 
over  the  country,  and  I  think  it  was  especially  strong  in  the  iron  indus- 
tries. There  are  only  a  few  departments  of  the  iron  business,  puddling, 
heating,  and  rolling,  and  into  these  you  could  not  put  colored  men,  be- 
cause if  you  did  the  white  men  would  strike.  You  could  not  put  in  a 
colored  puddler,  because  the  puddlers  would  strike,  nor  a  colored  heater, 
because  the  heaters  would  strike ;  and  so  in  the  other  departments.  That 
is  true,  not  only  in  this  Southern  country,  but  it  is  true  also  in  Pitts- 
burgh. You  could  not  work  in  the  colored  men  without  having  a  strike 
OD  your  hands.  At  the  same  time  we  did  work  them  into  half  skilled 
positions,  so  that  instead  of  getting  the  lowest  wages  paid  they  would 

Et  from  $1.75  to  $2  a  day.    That  was  the  case  at  Chattanooga  and  at 
loxville.    We  had  a  strike  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  after  going 
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over  the  groand  very  thoroughly  we  made  np  oar  minds  to  pat  in  the 
negro.  We  shat  our  teeth,  went  to  work,  and  put  him  into  the  mill. 
We  discharged  every  man  we  had  about  the  mill  and  put  the  colored 
men  into  the  puddling,  and  into  the  heating,  and  into  the  rolling  de- 
partments— into  every  place  about  the  mill.  We  got  a  few  white  men 
who  were  skilled  to  work  along  with  them,  and  now  we  are  working  them 
right  along  regularly  and  very  successfully.  We  find  that  the  colored 
men,  as  pnddlers  (a  very  large  class  of  iron  workers)  are  fully  as  good 
as  white  men ;  their  yield  is  as  good ;  they  are  as  steady  workmen ;  they 
are  as  reliable  in  every  way,  and  their  product  is  fully  as  good  as  any- 
thing that  we  have  got  from  white  labor.  In  other  departments,  too,  we 
have  worked  them  generally  with  white  men.  We  would  have,  for  in- 
stance, a  white  man  on  one  side  of  the  rolls  and  a  colored  man  on  the 
other;  we  would  work  them  in  pairs  in  that  wa\ ,  and  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty about  it.  The  colored  men  have  worked  in  there,  and  I  believe 
that  the  future  labor  of  this  coantry  in  all  the  industrial  departments 
must  be  colored. 

Q.  Skilled  lalior  as  welj  as  common  labor t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  ie 
coming  to  that,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied. 

Q.  You  anticipate  finding  in  the  colored  man  as  good  a  laborer  as  the 
one  for  whom  he  is  to  be  substituted! — A.  That  has  been  our  experi- 
ence at  Knoxville.  We  have  never  had  more  successful  working  of  the 
mill  than  during  the  last  two  years,  ,when  we  have  had  colored  labor 
almost  exclusively.  The  colored  men  work  steadily  and  there  is  a  greal 
abundance  of  them.  We  find  that  instead  of  going  around  and  being 
short  of  men,  as  we  used  to  be,  there  are  always  half  a  dozen  men 
standing  ready  to  take  the  place  if  any  one  gets  sick  or  drops  oat  for 
any  reason,  and  they  are  careful  and  efficient  in  their  work. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  have  you  employed  there  now? — A.  I 
should  say  we  have  two  hundred  of  them  in  the  rolling-mill. 

"  BLEACHING.'^ 

Q.  Where  are  they  from  ? — A.  From  all  over  that  section  of  country ; 
In  fact  from  all  over  the  South,  but  generally  from  East  Tennessee. 
You  take  the  colored  men  and  you  will  find  considerable  differences 
among  them.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  this  northern  tier  of  States 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  the  bleaching  process  going  on  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  there  is  now  really  a  great  deal  of  very  good  blood 
among  colored  people  in  these  northern  States,  and  we  find  some  excel- 
lent men  among  them.  Take  a  Congo  negro  of  pure  African  blood,  and 
he  is  one  thing;  but  one  of  these  colored  men  with  a  large  iu^u^ion  of 
good  white  blood  is  another  thing — a  very  difl'erent  sort  of  man.  Of 
course,  we  find  that  the  best  among  them  are  the  men  who  are  pretty 
well  mixed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  lies  in  this 
bleaching  process! — A.  No;  but  I  say  that  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes.  There  is  a  certain  class,  and  a  i)retty  large  (rlass,  of  col- 
ored men  in  this  northern  tier  of  the  Southern  S rates,  who  have'got  as 
mnch  good  blond  in  them,  or  more  good  blood  in  them,  than  the  white 
people  who  have  been  living  here  in  ignorance  and  among  these  mouutiiins, 
without  schools,  or  educational  advantiiges,  or  societies,  or  any  chance  to 
get  out.  The  colored  men  of  whom  I  speak  have  really  more  material 
to  build  on  than  these  white  people  have,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  that 
may  be  utilized  in  a  way  that  will  be  felt  as  an  infiuence  in  the  soiutioii 
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of  the  negro  qaestion.  How  and  in  what  way  that  will  be  done  I  can- 
sot  say ;  but  I  do  know  that  we  have  some  very  efficient  men  of  that 
cbaracter. 

i^.  In  regard  to  the  compensation,  the  habits  of  thrift,  and  the  other 
habits  of  these  workiDgmen,  what  have  you  to  say  f — A.  The  compen- 
sation that  we  pay  to  these  colored  men  is  the  same  as  we  pay  to 
whites  in  the  same  skilled  departments.  There  is  no  difference  made^ 
80  far  as  that  goes. 

Q.  The  white  laborer  with  whom  this  colored  man  comes  in  competi- 
tion is  a  foreigner,  yon  say  t — A.  Generally  so ;  to  some  extent,  at  least. 
There  are  very  few  of  those  white  laborers  employed  in  our  section  now, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  the  great  bulk  of  our  labor  is  colored.  In  the 
forge  department  every  man  is  a  colored  man,  and  that  weeds  out  the 
great  bulk  of  this  foreign  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  feeling  of  aversion  between  the  white  men  and 
the  colored  men  t — A.  Oh,  >  es ;  we  had  a  war  to  begin  with  which 
lasted  quite  a  long  time,  but  bread  and  butter  were  stronger  than  the 
men's  prejudices — in  the  eases  of  a  few  of  them,  at  least;  enough  of 
them  to  enable  us  to  go  ahead. 

Q.  Ton  say  that  the  colored  men  receive  the  same  compensation  as 
white  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

HOUES  OF   LABOR. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  their  hours  of  labor  t — A.  They  are  the  same  as  the 
white  men's.  Ten  hours  a  day  is  the  uniform  rule,  and  it  is  the  uniform 
rale,  I  think,  all  through  that  section  of  country.  Of  course  task  work 
is  another  thiny:.  Sometimes  the  men  that  work  by  the  piece  get 
through  in  six  or  seven  hours,  and  sometimes  they  have  to  work  eleven 
or  twelve  hours. 

Q.  If  they  get  throagh  in  six  or  seven  hours,  do  they  quit  or  do  they 
go  on  and  do  more  than  a  regular  day's  workt — A.  Well,  often  in  one 
department  the  rule  is  so  many  heats,  and  they  quit  when  they  get 
through  that  number  of  heats.  The  rule  is  very  rarely  otherwise.  As 
to  their  habits  of  life,  there  are  not  so  many  negroes  in  East  Tennessee 
as  there  are  further  south.  I  presume  you  understand  that  for  that 
reason  there  is  not  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  colored 
as  there  is  in  these  Southern  States,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
habits  of  those  who  are  there  are  better  than  those  of  the  negroes  here. 
At  least,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  There  are  lew  of  the  ne- 
gioes  up  there  who  have  not  better  habits  and  who  are  not  more  thrifty 
than  those  down  here.  They  are  attending  the  schools  all  right,  their 
children  go  to  school  and  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  they  are 
saving  money  and  buying  them  homes,  and  great  numbers  of  them  have 
alrciidy  got  homes. 

Q.  What  amount  of  money  does  it  take  to  x>ut  a  negro  workman  in 
the  mills  in  a  condition  to  get  a  comfortable  home  for  himself  and  his 
family! — A.  Well,  their  ideas  of  comfort  are,  of  course,  very  different 
from  those  of  an  ordinary  white  man;  so  $200  or  $300  will  give  one  of 
them  a  good,  comfortable  home. 

Q.  That  implies  how  much  land  ? — A.  Only  a  small  lot. 

Q.  With  perhaps  a  garden  spot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  like  that  t — A.  Oh,  .yes. 

Q  They  want  a  bit  of  land  on  which  to  raise  vegetables,  I  suppose! — 
4.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  keep  a  pig  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  aad  when  they  have 
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got  a  piece  of  land  they  never  like  to  part  with  it.  They  hold  on  to  it 
and  never  like  to  part  with  it. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  trouble  with  this  intermediary  who  seems  to 
get  it  all  down  this  way — I  mean  the  trader — ^the  man  that  they  bay 
their  truck  oft — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  that  sort. 

Q.  You  have  fair  prices  and  no  unfair  dealing  f — A.  No  trouble  at 
all  in  that  way.  They  get  their  pay  and  they  go  out  on  the  street  and 
buy  their  supplies  the  same  as  I  do.    There  is  no  trouble  about  that. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  have  something  left  at  the  end  of  the  month  f — 
A.  Oh,  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  who  have  nothing  left,  who  are 
improvident  and  waste  their  money,  and  I  presume  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  the  larger  number  of  them  belonged  to  that  class,  but  still  there 
are  a  great  many  who  are  improving  and  saving. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

Q.  As  a  whole,  are  they  improving  or  not  t — A.  I  think  they  are  im- 
proving ;  I  think  their  condition  is  a  great  deal  better  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago. 

Q.  I  should  suppose  that  in  your  extensive  business  you  must  have 
had  an  o])portunity  of  observing  over  a  very  large  extent  of  country  f 
now,  that  being  so,  I  should  like  to  have  your  definite  opinion  whether 
or  not  the  condition  of  the  colored  po|)u1ation  is  getting  better  or 
worse! — A.  J  think  it  is  getting  better  all  the  time,  improving  all  the 
time.  I  think  it  shows  greater  improvement  where  there  are  manufact- 
ures started  and  where  there  is  work  for  these  people  to  do  than  through 
the  country  generally.  You  see  the  improvement  more  in  such  places 
than  in  the  back  country.  I  believe  if  there  Is  any  point  where  the  col- 
ored people  stand  still  it  is  out  in  the  agricultural  regions,  but  I  am  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  them  there.  However,  in  the  farming  districts 
in  our  country  fhere  are  fully  as  many  whites  as  there  are  blacks; 
whereas  in  this  part  of  the  country,  not  just  here,  but  somewhat  further 
south,  you  will  find  the  great  bulk  of  the  labor  in  the  cotton  fields  black. 
Throughout  East  Tennessee  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  white  labor 
and  the  negroes  manifest  a  strong  tendency  to  go  to  the  towns. 

Q.  The  negroes  go  to  the  towns  and  the  whites  remain  on  the  land  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  the  white  men  own  the  land,  you  know,  but  I  think 
the  negro  likes  to  go  to  towns.    The  colored  i)eople  like  to  get  together. 

Q.  You  don't  think  they  have  any  natural  taste  lor  agriculture  in 
preference  to  town  occupations! — A.  I  don't  think  they  have  as  much 
natural  taste  for  agriculture  as  they  have  tor  town  occupations.  As  to 
occupation^  I  don't  know  that  they  care  so  much  about  that,  but  they 
like  to  get  together.  My  experience  is  that  they  would  rather  be 
about  anj^  public  work.  They  like  to  buy  a  little  lot  and  settle  down 
at  a  public  work,  a  blast  furnace  or  a  mill,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  ])refer  to  do  that  rather  than  to  go  out  into 
the  country  and  hoe  corn  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  do, 

Q.  They  show  a  gregarious  tendency  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  your  schools  ? — A.  1  think  the  testimony  that  you 
have  heard  to-day  covers  the  whole  ground  as  to  that  subject. 

MONEY  NEEDED  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES. 

Q.  Have  you  money  enough  in  Tennessee  for  the  proper  development 
of  your  school  system! — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  money  enough.  Of 
course  the  towns  are  taxed,  but  we  have,  say,  only  about  eight  months^ 
schooling  at  Chattanooga,  and  about  the  same  at  Knoxville. 
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Q.  iBittheBameoatinthecoaDtryf — A.  Very  mach  worse.  Ishoald 
say  that  in  the  coautry  they  do  not  have  to  exceed  three  to  foar  months' 
schooling.    That  is  an  evil  that  is  very  badly  in  need  of  a  remedy. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  the  matter  of  national  aid  of  schools  in  the 
States  mentioned  or  discussed  f — A.  Not  very  much.  Of  course  I  have 
heard  it  discussed  somewhat,  however. 

Q.  Is  it  a  thing  that  the  folks  are  thinking  about  one  way  or  the 
other  Y — ^A.  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  thing  that  has  been  very  much  dis- 
cussed.   It  may  have  been,  but  I  really  do  not  tbiuk  it  has  been. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  any  very  vividly  developed  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  more  schooling  and  school  facilities  f — A.  Not  very  much,  I 
should  say.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  a  thing  of  that  sort  would 
be  wonderfully  well  received  by  the  people. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  known  to  us  all  that  those  who  most  need  a  thing 
are  oftentimes  the  least  aware  of  their  necessity  t — ^A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  People  who  have  not  experienced  much  of  the  benefits  of  education 
are  not  very  anxious  for  them  sometimes  f — A.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
in  connection  with  this  postal  savings  banks  business  that  very  few  of 
the  colored  people  have  thought  about  it  or  know  anything  about  it. 

POSTAL   SAVINGS  BANKS  DESIEABLE. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  usefulness  to  the  colored  people 
and  others  of  a  postal  savings  bank,  if  the  system  could  be  intro- 
duced t — A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  It  is  said  to  work  very  well  in  England  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  indeed. 

Q.  There  is  no  generally  available  system  of  savings  banks  in  the 
South,  I  believe? — A.  Not  such  as  you  have  in  the  North.  Nearly 
every  bank  has  a  savings  department,  where  they  receive  money  and 
pay  interest  upon  it.  I  think  that  nearl^  all  the  banks  down  here  have 
that  kind  of  an  arrangement. 

Q.  But  the  banks  are  few  and  far  between  as  compared  with  the  post- 
ofBces,  and  are  nowhere  available  to  an  ignorant  population  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  forms  of  business? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  save  money  through  a  savings  bank  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  believe  that  the  establishment  of  the  postal  savings  banks 
would  be  a  wise  measure. 

INTEENAL  IMPROVEMENTS — ^NAVIGATION. 

Q.  Do  any  other  matters  occur  to  you  now  that  you  desire  to  state  ?— 
A.  In  connection  with  transportation,  we  are  all  very  much  interested 
up  there  in  the  matter  that  was  spoken  about  here  to-day — the  opening 
up  of  our  rivers.  We  are  on  the  Tennessee  River.  The  amount  of  water 
at  Chattanooga  is  about  the  same  as  at  Cincinnati,  or  probably  a  little 
inor<*,  and  Chattanooga  is  about  400  miles  nearer  to  Cairo  than  Pitts- 
burgh is,  but  we  are  entirely  shut  off  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
River — entirely  shut  off.  We  have  quite  a  good  many  steamboats  above 
there,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  business  done  all  through  that  country. 
Flat-boats  come  from  Virginia  hundreds  of  miles  down  to  Chattanooga 
or  Knoxville,  with  corn  or  wheat  brought  out  of  the  small  streams  dur- 
ing the  high  water,  and  brought  down  into  the  Tennessee  until  they 
strike  the  steamboats  above  Chattanooga.  Those  products  come  on 
down  until  they  strike  the  railroad  and  are  then  distributed. 

Q.  In  what  (Urections  are  they  distributed  ? — A.  Well,  the  corn  comes 
South  entirely. 
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Q.  Bat  they  say  they  are  goin^::  to  raise  their  corn  in  Alabama  here- 
after.— A.  They  do  raise  a  good  deal  of  corn  here,  but  they  use  a  good  deal 
of  that  Ci»rn  that  I  speak  of,  too.  Alabama  can  raise  a  great  deal  of 
com,  but  at  the  same  time  these  cotton  States  are  designed,  I  think,  bj 
nature  to  be  always  buyers  of  corn.  Now,  the  people  are  shut  up  there, 
as  I  have  stated,  and  are  very  anxious  to  get  out  into  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Q.  What  is  in  the  way  to  prevent  that  t — A.  The  Mussel  Shoals. 

Q.  You  are  building  a  canal  around  that  obstruction  now,  I  under- 
stand?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  long  will  it  take  to  complete  that  canal  f — A.  About 
two  years. 

Q.  All  you  want  in  order  to  complete  it  is  sufficient  money  t — ^A.  That 
is  all  we  want.    The  work  has  been  in  progress  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  public  work  that  is  important  to  you  t — A.  Non« 
other  so  important  as  that. 

Q.  That  only  lets  you  out  into  the  Mississippi  Biverf — A.  It  lets  us 
out  into  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 

Q.  And  enables  you  to  come  in  competition  with  Pittsburgh  products  t — 
A.  With  the  products  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  whole  world,'for  that  mat- 
ter. 

Q.  That  gives  you  access  to  the  ocean? — A.  That  gives  us  access  to 
the  ocean.  That  is  a  very  important  thing,  of  course,  for  a  large  popu- 
lation. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  whatever  you  take  down  the  river  will  have  to  b© 
transhipped  to  ocean-going  vessels  at  "New  Orleans? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But 
of  course  we  have  this  intercommunication  between  the  States  which 
is  of  great  extent.  Take  our  pig  iron  for  instance.  We  want  to  go  to 
Saint  Louis  or  to  Evansville,  or  to  any  part  of  that  great  extent  of 
country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River,  even  toKew  Orleans,  and  we 
need  that  water  communication.  Of  course  we  have  got  railroads,  but 
long  lines  of  railway  are  pretty  expensive,  and  the  transportation  over 
them  is  expensive,  and  all  that  section  of  county — North  Alabama  and 
Tennessee — is  very  greatly  interested  in  the  opening  up  of  the  Tennes- 
see River. 

Q.  North  Alabama  is  more  interested  in  the  opening  up  of  her  own 
rivers,  is  she  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  situation  of  Florence  as  a  commercial  point,  or  rather 
what  would  be  its  situation  in  that  respect  after  this  improvement  is 
completed  ? — A.  There  is  not  very  much  to  Florence  now,  but  it  has 
possibilities,  as  any  town  along  that  line  may  have.  There  ouglrt  to 
be  hundreds  of  good  towns  aloiig  the  Tennessee  River  after  those  shoals 
are  opened,  and  I  do  not  think  there  could  be  any  more  profitable  ex- 
penditure made  of  the  public  money  than  in  the  completion  of  that  work. 

Q.  Why  should  the  opening  up  of  that  water  communicaticm  make 
so  large  a  difference  in  the  development  of  this  portion  of  the  coun- 
try ? — A.  Simply  because  it  would  cheapen  transportation,  cheapen  get- 
ting out  and  getting  in.  If  between  ]New  York  and  Philadelphia  you 
had  a  charge  of  $2  a  ton  freightinsteadof  half  a  dollar  a  ton,  it  would 
make  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  business  of  both  places.  The 
freights  of  this  region  of  which  I  am  speaking  are,  of  course,  large  and 
heaver  freights.  Our  freights  are  bound  to  be  heavy.  Take  it  right 
here  in  Birmingham.  I  ])resunie  they  ship  150,000  tons,  though  that  is 
merely  a  rough  guess.  There  is  a  very  large  tonnage  of  pig-iron  made 
here.  Take  it  along  the  Tennessee  River,  and  you  cannot  tell  how  much 
it  will  be,  because  there  is  iron  ore  and  gold  all  along  there  for  hundreds 
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and  handreds  of  mfles,  and,  of  course,  th^  tonnage  is  bonnd  to  be  very 
heavy,  and  therefore  we  need  cheap  transportation. 

Q.  Do  you  tliink  the  foreign  iron  commerce  is  of  importance  to  you  in 
the  future!  Do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  manufacture  pig-iron  for  ex- 
portation t — ^A.  Well,  1  think  it  will  be  a  good  while  yet  belore  we  can 
do  that. 

Q.  Then,  as  an  outlet  to  the  ocean,  the  opening  np  of  the  river  would 
be  of  no  consequence  to  you  f — A.  I  do  not  say  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence, but  it  would  not  be  of  so  great  consequence  with  reference  to 
that  as  with  reference  to  our  internal  commerce. 

Q.  Along  the  line  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  junction  of  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Ohio,  can  you  sell  in  competition  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vauia  iron-workers  and  the  iron  interest  of  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
We  make  different  grades  of  iron.  We  go  right  to  Saint  Louis  with 
our  iron  now.  It  is  not  exactly  competition,  because  our  iron  is  used  for 
different  purposes  from  theirs.  These  irons  come  more  directly  in  com- 
petition with  the  Scotch  ]>ig.  Our  irons  are  what  are  called  more  neu- 
tral irons,  or  cold  short  irons.  The  Saint  Louis  Iron  Mountain  is  a  red 
short  iron.  They  need  our  iron  for  mixture.  While  Saint  Louis  is  a 
magnificent  iron-producing  market,  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the 
best  markets  for  our  iron. 

Q.  You  sell  to  them :  do  they  sell  to  you  t — A.  We  have  bought  their 
iron,  but  we  do  not  buy  it  now,  because  we  do  not  make  much  in  the 
line  of  the  smaller  iron  manufactures.  That  is  what  we  need  in  this 
.  country,  and  what  we  are  going  to  have,  those  small  iron  manufact- 
ures. But  still  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Lake  Superior  ore  field. 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  best  markets  for  all  this  section  of  country  in  the 
matter  of  iron,  not  because  they  have  not  got  plenty  of  ore  up  North, 
but  because  we  make  a  different  character  of  iron. 

COPPEB. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  development  of  your  copper  mines  in 
this  region  in  the  future  t — A.  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  them. 
They  have  been  worked  considerably  already.  Those  at  Ducktown  were 
worked  considerably  before  the  war,  but  they  have  not  been  worked  so 
much  since. 

GOLD  IN  GEORGIA— MINING  PBOOESSES. 

Q.  You  do  not  rely  on  the  gold  mines  you  speak  of  to  any  great  ex- 
tent!— A.  Through  the  State  of  Georgia  gold  mining  is  going  to  be  of 
great  importance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  ores  are  likely  to  be  found  too  refractory 
for  working,  or  will  they  be  valuable  ? — A.  They  are  likely  to  be  valu- 
able. There  is  a  large  gold  industry  in  Georgia  now  being  successfully 
worked. 

Q.  More  successfully  than  that  in  North  Carolina? — A.  I  don't  think 
there  is  much  being  done  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  I  know  there  is  an  infiuite  amount  of  ore  there,  but  it  is  re- 
Iractory,  and  no  successful  way  of  working  it  has  been  fouud  yet.  If 
Buch  a  way  were  found  that  would  be  one  of  the  ricbest  gold-producing 
States  on  earth. — A.  Well,  1  know  they  are  improving  their  methods  of 
working  somewhat.  I  know  that  at  one  time  they  found  that  where  the 
gold  occurred  in  small  particles  H  was  not  taken  up  by  the  quicksilver, 
out  they  have  now  got  better  jirocesses. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  process  recently  discovered  which  ex- 
acts all  the  gold  there  is  in  the  ore— over  90  per  cent. — A.  Yes  5  I  hav^ 
heard  of  that 
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Q.  Have  yon  had  any  trouble  with  strikes  in  your  experienoe  in  the 
employment  of  labor  ? — A.  We  have  had  some. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  on  with  a  strike  t — A.  Well,  there  is  generally  a 
compromise.  It  is  generally  this  way.  If  we  feel  that  we  are  prettj 
strong  and  in  pretty  good  condition  and  have  but  little  work  we  fight. 
If  we  do  not  feel  that  way  we  run.  It  is  8imi)l,>  a  question  of  who  is  the 
stronger. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  theorize  upon  cooperation  and 
equity  courts  for  the  adjustment  of  wages — questions  that  have  been 
discussed  in  the  old  countries  a  good  <leal  and  to  some  extent  in  this 
country! — A.  Yes;  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  on  those  subjects. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  arrangement  that  could  be  introduced  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employes  that  would  obviate  the  collisions 
of  interests  wiiich  now  occur  so  Irequently  ? — A.  Well,  in  this  Southern 
country  I  do  not  think  there  tire  enough  people  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing to  make  co-operation  work  to  the  best  advantage.  I  think  thereare 
a  good  many  conditions  necessary  to  the  success  of  co-operation  and  also 
to  the  success  of  the  arbitration  scheme.  It  covers  whole  districts. 
Take  it  in  England  and  Wales.  There  is  a  whole  district  that  seems  to 
be  controlled  or  is  controlled  by  one  set  of  oflicers  or  arbitrators,  and  a 
great  many  men  are  employed  in  that  district  and  are  interested.  But 
take  it  in  this  country,  our  industries  are  so  scattered  and  our  manu- 
factures are  comparativ  ely  so  limited  that  I  hardly  think  we  could  work 
it  in  that  way.  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  of  any  particular  benefit  to 
us.  How  it  might  be  in  Pittsburgh,  or  in  manufacturing  districts  like 
that,  where  there  are  large  manufacturing  centers,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  the  negroes  have  trades  unions  or  any  similar  associations 
among  themselves  f — A.  I  have  never  known  of  trades  unions  among 
the  negroes.  We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  the  negroes  so  far 
as  strikes  go;  that  is,  none  to  amount  to  anything.  Sometimes  we 
have  had  a  little  dissatisfaction,  but  it  has  been  very  easily  settled.  I 
think  it  would  be  almost  impossibh*  for  the  negroes  to  organize  a  trades 
nnion  or  to  give  it  very  much  force  or  effect.  I  think  they  are  probably 
not  secretive  enough.  I  think  they  would  expose  their  plans  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  hardly  think  they  would  succeed  very  well  in  organ- 
izing a  trades  union  or  any  association  for  such  a  purpose. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  trades  unions  do  not  exist  to  any  extent 
among  the  colored  men  1 — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  We  have  never 
known  of  them. 

DIVIDENDS — COST   OF  MAKING  PIG-IRON. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  We  are  instructed  by  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  profits  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industries  and  the  share  of 
the  joint  product  of  capital  and  labor  that  the  laborer  gets.  What  divi- 
dend per  annum  do  you  declare  upon  the  capital  invested  in  your  busi- 
ness f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  sh(mld  expose  the  business  of 
the  company  here,  but  we  have  generally  made  ironi  8  to  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  that  wo  have  h»ft  to  the  option  of 
each  witness  to  determine  for  himself  whether  he  should  answer  or  not. 
The  question  has  generally  been  put  in  the  form  in  which  Senator  Pagh 
has  now  put  it. 

Mr.  Pugh.  And  nobody  has  ever  declined  to  answer  it  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  declined. 
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By  Mr.  PuOH : 

Q.  You  say  the  dividend  is  from  8  to  10  per  cent. ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
lias  been  aboat  it. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  product  is  paid  for  labor  t — A. 
Well,  I  should  think  that  would  be  governed  somewhat  by  the  amount 
of  labor  that  was  pat  upon  the  material.  For  instance,  take  a  toi^  of  pig- 
iron.  In  that  case  the  amount  paid  for  labor  might  be  one  thing.  Take 
a  keg  of  nails  or  a  bunch  of  watch  springs,  and  the  proportion  might  be 
quite  different. 

Q.  Let  us  take  pig-iron  to  illustrate  the  matter.  What  is  the  cost  to 
the  manufacturer  of  manufacturing  pig-iron? — A.  That  varies,  Senator, 
in  diflTerent  districts.  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  an- 
swer that  question  in  a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  anybody,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  conditions  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  pig-iron  that  you  make? — A. 
Oh,  yes ;  our  pig-iron  that  we  make  up  there  costs — I  suppose  that  in 
ascertaining  the  cost  you  desire  to  have  the  amount  of  labor  put  upon 
it,  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  the  wear  and  tear — I  understand 
that  you  would  like  to  have  those  elements  calculated  in  estimating  the 
cost.  Now,  taking  it  in  that  way,  I  should  say  that  it  costs  us  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $14  a  ton. 

Q.  You  add  interest  upon  the  capital  employed  in  the  making  of  that 
pig  iron  as  an  item  of  the  cost,  do  you? — A.  Well,  you  might  do  that, 
or  you  might  add  interest  on  your  working  capital.  Some  do  one  thing 
and  some  do  the  other.  Some  simply  add  interest  upon  the  working 
capital  after  the  building  of  the  plant.  Take  the  plant  iiaked,  say,  and 
then  suppose  your  working  capital  to  be  $100,000  ;  you  would  add  the 
interest  on  that  $100,000. 

Q.  At  what  rate  do  you  calculate  the  interest? — A.  I  should  say  6 
per  cent. 

Q.  You  add  6  per  cent,  on  the  working  capital  as  an  item  of  cost  in 
the  production  of  pig-iron  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  count  the  labor  at? — A.  In  one  shape  or  another  it 
is  all  labor  in  making  pig-iron,  with  the  exception  of  the  royalty  on 
your  material. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this :  in  counting  the  items  of  cost  entering  into 
the  production  of  pig-iron  from  the  crude  ore  to  the  finished  pig,  what 
projiortion  or  percentage  of  the  cost  do  you  pay  for  labor? — A.  Well, 
I  think  that  must  be  qualified  in  the  same  way,  because  everything  in 
it  is  labor  excepting  the  royalties,  unless  you  woul  say  that  if  I  buy  a 
ton  of  iron  to  make  horse  shoes  or  any  other  work  about  the  place,  you 
would  not  count  that  in — what  might  be  called  supplies.  Other  than 
that,  of  course  it  is  all  labor.  For  instance,  at  our  blast  furnace,  or  at 
the  coal  mines,  it  is  so.  Of  course  everything  pertaining  to  the  mining 
of  coal  is  labor  except  the  royalty  on  your  coal.  That  would  be  a  sejja- 
rate  item.  You  can  put  the  cost  of  the  coal,  if  you  please,  at  $5.  1  am 
giving  these,  of  course,  rather  at  random,  but  if  you  want  to  get  the 
points  exactly  I  should  require  to  look  at  the  books.  Take  the  ore,  lor 
instance;  the  production  of  the  ore  is  all  labor.  If  our  ore,  for  exam- 
ple, is  right  at  the  furnace,  and  there  is  no  transportation,  that  is  one 
thing;  but  if  we  have  got  to  hanl  it  10  or  15  miles,  the  question  is  whether 
you  would  call  that  transportation  or  labor.    Would  you  call  that  labor? 

Q.  The  labor  employed  in  furnishing  the  ore  and  in  converting  that 
ore  into  metal  and  into  pig-iron  is  what  1  want  to  get  at.  I  want  to  get 
at  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  producing  pig-iron  from  the 
ores — ^the  actual  cost  of  the  pig-iron  to  you  at  the  time  you  start  it  oft' 
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to  market,  and  I  want  to  find  what  proportion  of  that  cost  is  labor t — 
A.  Well,  I  would  say  in  a  rough  way,  a  way  that  is  very  nearly  accn- 
rate,  however,  thongh  I  cannot  answer  you  exactly,  that  the  fuel  costs 
DR  $5.  That  is  all  labor  with  the  exception  of,  say,  12J  cents  or  25  cents 
royalty,  depending  upon  what  the  rate  may  be  in  any  particnlar  case. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  the  labor  that  furnishes  the  coal  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mine  your  own  coal  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  ore  first ;  what  does  the  labor  employed  to  produce  that 
cost? — A.  Well,  do  you  want  to  have  transportation  counted  in  thatf 

Q.  I  want  the  transportation,  if  you  pay  it,  to  the  place  where  you 
use  the  ore  and  convert  it  into  pig-iron. — A.  Suppose  I  pay  a  railroad, 
for  instance,  a  half  a  dollar  a  ton  transportation ;  do  you  call  that  labor! 

Q.  That,  1  should  say,  was  an  element  of  the  cost. — ^A.  Yes,  it  is  part 
of  the  cost  to  us,  but  do  you  call  it  labor  ? 

Q.  I  do  not.  That  is  transportation.  I  call  that  a  very  different 
thing  from  labor.  You  do  not  employ  the  parties  who  transport  iti— 
A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  You  do  not  own  the  road  that  transports  it  ? — ^A.  We  own  one  road 
that  it  comes  over,  but  a  portion  of  it  comes  over  other  roads  too. 

Q.  Well,  transportation  I  consider  a  different  item  of  cost  from  labor. — 
A.  Very  well,  then.  I  should  say  that  the  ore,  the  labor  part  of  it,  for 
a  ton  of  pig-iron,  would  be  in  cost  not  a  great  way  from  $4. 

Q.  The  fuel  that  you  use  for  turning  that  ore  into  pig,  what  does  it 
cost  ?—  A.  About  $5. 

Q.  Then  the  ore  and  the  coal  together  for  a  ton  of  pig-iron  cost  yoa 

f — A.  Nine  dollars  in  labor.  That  does  not  include  the  transporta- 
tion, but  practically  we  have  very  little  transportation. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  put  the  cost  to  you  of  a  ton  of 
pig-iron  when  it  is  completed  ready  for  shipment  at  about  $14 f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  about  $14  a  ton. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  not  tell  us  about  what  portion  of  that  $14  goes  to 
labor? — A.  Well,  besides  what  I  have  stated  we  may  say  that  about 
$2  a  ton,  or  $1.50  a  ton,  might  come  in  in  the  way  of  direct  labor  about 
the  furnaces.  Then  comes  in  our  limestone  which  we  mine  ourselves, 
and  which  would  cost,  say,  about  50  cents.  Then  would  come  the  ques- 
tion of  transportation.  I  should  presume  that,  taking  your  view  of  what 
is  'Mabor,'^  the  cost  would  come  not  very  far  from  $11.50  or  $12  a  ton. 

Q.  You  do  not  count  anything  there  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial!— A.  We  do  count  it  in  making  up  our  calculations.  We  count  12J 
cents  generally  for  royalty  on  our  coal,  and  25  cents  for  royalty  on  our 
ores;  that  is,  in  making  up  our  own  statement  of  cost,  because  the  ore 
bank  after  a  time  is  valueless.  It  is  generally  in  a  hilly  country,  and 
after  the  ore  is  taken  out  the  land  usually  is  good  for  nothing.  We  put 
that  in  the  cost. 

Q.  Eleven  or  twelve  dollars  a  ton  you  say  is  the  cost  of  the  labor  em- 
ployed ? — A.  The  ore,  and  the  coal,  and  the  limestone,  and  the  labor 
about  the  furnace — everything  pertiuuing  to  that. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  item  of  cost! — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  interest  and  the  question  of  repairs. 

Q.  You  count  in  interest  all  the  time  upon  the  capital,  do  you  t — ^A. 
In  some  of  our  calculations  we  count  interest  upon  the  capital  and  the 
working  capital,  the  outside  capital — our  capital  outside  of  what  is  in 
the  plant. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  count  6  per  cent,  upon  what  you  pay  for  the 
ore  and  the  labor  to  produce  it,  and  for  the  coal  and  the  labor  to  produce 
it? — A.  Well,  yes;  you  might  say  that,  and  also  upon  the  amount  of 
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money  that  it  takes  to  carry  on  a  business  like  that,  and  npon  the 
amoant  that  you  have  to  carry  before  you  get  returns. 
Q.  On- all  that  you  calculate  6  per  cent,  interest  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  after  you  get  all  those  items  of  cost  together  which  you  have 
mentioned,  do  you  then  declare  a  dividend  of  8  or  10  per  cent,  upon  that 
Aggregate  ? — A.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  now,  but  of  the  capiuU  stock 
€>f  our  company. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  per  cent,  of  dividends! — ^A.  We  sell  our 
iron  generally  for  more  than  it  costs,  and  that  is  where  our  dividends 
come  Irom. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  the  dividend  is  the  profit  that  you  make  from 
the  fc^ale  of  your  ])roduct! — A.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacturing and  the  selling  price  is,  of  course,  what  our  dividends  come 
irom. 

Q.  What  is  that  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufacturing  (which 
includes  the  item  of  6  per  cent,  interest  that  jou  have  stated)  and  the 
selling  price!    As  I  understand  you,  you  call  the  difference  between 
those  two  sums  profits  or  dividends. — A.  I  do  not  want  you  to  confound 
that  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  outride  capital  with  the  interest  on  the 
capital  stock.    We  will  say  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Roane  Iron  Com- 
imny  is  a  million  of  dollars,  for  instance.    Now  then,  we  have  to  have 
money  outside  of  the  capital  stock  to  carry  on  the  business.    In  the  first 
place  we  have  the  plant.    We  go  to  work  and  build  a  furnace  that  costs 
1200,000.     But  after  we  have  got  that  built,  and  have  sp^nt  that 
1200,000,  we  have  to  put  in  another  $50,000  to  carry  on  the  business. 
Now,  our  interest  is  not  on  this  working  capital,  but  on  the  capital  stock. 
Q.  What  does  that  "capital  stock"  embrace! — A.  It  embraces  the 
plant,  the  real  estate,  the  furnace,  the  mines,  the  equipment,  the  rail- 
roads, the  railroad  cars,  the  coke  ovens — all  the  plant  generally. 
Q.  Is  that  the  basis  ot  that  dividend! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  money  that  you  spend  for  labor  is  not  a  par:  of  that  capital, 
is  it ! — A.  That  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  capital.     Sometimes  peo- 
ple capitalize  in  one  way  and  sometimes  they  capitalize  in  another.    I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  way  we  manage  it.     If  you  should  have  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  and  should  only  put  $50,000  in  your  plant,  and  have 
150,000  working  cajntal,  that  would  be  quite  different  from  a  case  where 
you  s]>ent  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  your  plant  and  had  to  go 
ontsiide  to  a  bank  to  borrow  money  for  working  capital.     It  all  depends 
npon  how  you  capitalize. 

Q.  My  object  is  to  get  at  what  you  include  in  your  expense  account 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron.  Now,  what  items  of  cost  do  you  include 
there! — A.  The  cost  of  ore,  the  cost  of  material,  the  cost  of  royalty  on 

the  material,  transi)ortation,  wear  and  tear  of  the  plant  and 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Interest  upon  that! — ^A.  Interest  upon  this  work- 
ing capital. 

Q.  And  after  you  make  up  the  cost  then  you  sell  at  a  price  higher  than 
cost  of  course.  The  market  price  that  you  realize  over  and  above  the 
oost  includes  all  the  items  you  have  mentioue<l  and  is  an  amount  in 
addition  to  the  interest  that  you  have  calculated  in  the  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct!— ^A.  If  we  hai)pen  to  have  good  times,  and  the  market  enables  us 
to  get  it. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  the  result  has  been,  is  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  has  been  the  result.  Of  course  some  years  it  is  different  from 
other  years,  as  you  gentlemen  understand. 

Q.  And  that  principle  runs  through  all  your  products  and  all  your 
luuiafoctnreBT— A.  Yes,  thnt  principle  runs  through  them  alL 
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BntMiNaHAM^  Ala.,  Ifavember  13, 1883. 
P.  N.  O.  Band  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PxTGH : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  In  Colbert  County,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  this  State.    My  home  is  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  have  lived  there  since  my 
nativity.    I  live  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  place  where  I  was  bom* 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Q.  Farming! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  that  business  all  the  timef — ^A.  All  the  while, 
sir,  ever  since  my  nativity. 

FARMINa  IN  THE   TENNESSEE  VALLEY— WAGES. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  you  interested  in  farming  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I 
have  owned  since  the  war  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  most  of  which  I  have  cultivated.  I  found  it  more  than  I  could 
manage  profitably,  however,  and  within  the  last  few  years  I  have  sold 
off  about  eight  hundred  acres,  and  reduced  my  farming  operations  ac- 
cordingly. 

Q.  What  do  you  produce  f — ^A.  I  produce  com,  cotton,  oats,  wheat, 
rye,  and  clover  successfully,  but  the  principal  articles  of  my  production 
are  cotton  and  com. 

Q.  What  sort  of  labor  do  you  employ  t— A.  Since  the  war  I  have  had 
mixed  labor,  white  and  colored.  My  plantation  borders  upon  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  valley,  contiguous  to  the  mountains,  which  enables 
me  to  secure  white  labor  that  I  perhaps  could  not  have  secured  had  I 
lived  in  the  interior  of  the  valley. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  wages  in  money,  or  do  you  pay  part  of  the  crop,  or 
how  do  you  manage  that  ? — A.  The  principal  method  of  employing  labor 
in  my  section  is  what  we  term  the  partnership  ]>lan,  or  working  on  shares 
in  ordinary  phraseology.  In  that  arrangement  the  owner  furnishes  the 
team  and  the  tools,  and  divides  the  crop  equally  with  the  laborer,  the 
latter  furnishing  the  labor. 

Q.  And  feeding  and  clothing  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  share  does  each  get  of  the  ])roduct  f — A.  Each  gets  one-half 
of  all  the  crop.  JSoraetimes,  however,  though  not  as  a  general  thing, 
the  laborers  are  employed  for  wages  upon  the  farm. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive! — A.  The  employers  pay  from  $10 
to  $12  a  month  and  board  the  hands. 

Q.  Do  they  also  furnish  them  houses! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  laborers  get  their  food  and  houses  to  live  in  free,  and 
that  wages  in  addition  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  land  furnished  with  the  house  which  the  laborer  is 
generally  furnished  to  live  in! — A.  Well,  we  never  take  into  account 
their  little  potato  patches  or  gardens.  Everything  of  that  kind  is 
thrown  in. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule  in  your  part  of  the  State  ! — A.  Yes,  that  is  the 
rule.  Sometimes  when  operatives  are  able  to  furnish  their  own  teams 
we  rent  them  land  for  one-third  of  the  corn  and  one-fourth  of  the 
cotton. 

Q.  That  is  the  old  rate  that  prevailed  before  the  war! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q«  When  yoa  rent  lands  for  mdney  wbat  do  you  get  per  acre  f — A. 
From  $2  tp  $4  an  acre,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  land.  An 
average  wonld  be  about  $2.50  an  acre. 

Q.  Those  lands  will  produce  all  the  crops  you  have  inentioned  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  what  quantities  ? — ^A.  Ofcom  they  Inll  produce  from  15  to 
M  bushels  to  the  acre,  depending  upon  the  skill  with  which  they  are  culti- 
vated and  the  favorableness  of  the  season.  Of  cotton  they  will  produce 
from  one  third  to  one-half  a  bale  per  acre  when  well  cultivated* 

Q.  That  is  a  bale  to  two  or  three  acres  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  an  average  year,  with  such  cultivation  as  the  lands  receiVef^ 
^what  does  that  enable  the  laborer  to  make,  and  also  the  farmer ;  what 
•does  it  pay  each  party? — ^A.  Well  that  would  require  some  calculation. 
♦One-third  of  a  bale  of  cotton,  or  one-half  a  bale,  we  will  say,  would  be 
^worth  about  $25,  out  of  which  the  laborer  would  get  $12.50  for  his 
:8hare,  and  the  land  owner  would  get  $12.50  for  his  share,  if  they  were 
-working  upon  the  share  system. 

Q.  And  so  of  course  with  the  corn  in  the  proportion  you  have  stated  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  com  generally  sell  att — A.  La«t  year  we  made  the 
most  abundant  crop  we  have  had  there  for  years.  There  was  a  large 
surplus  of  old  corn  on  hand,  because  there  was  no  local  market,  and  the 
market  abroad  did  not  justify  us  in  shipping  it,  so  it  can  be  bought 
there  now  at  35  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  What  use  is  made  of  that  com  t — ^A.  It  is  consumed  in  the  raising 
of  stock. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  hogs  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  made  an  eftbrt 
at  it  this  year,  but  we  have  been  scourged  with  an  epidemic  which  has 
very  nearly  destroyed  our  hogs.  Out  of  a  stock  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  I  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 

it  was  the  cholera  or  not.    They  style  everything  of  that  sort  that  comes 

along  now  the  cholera.    We  have  had  epidemics  heretofore,  but  they 

were  different  in  their  characteristics  from  this  one.    However,  they 

•  called  this  the  cholera.    I  do  not  know  what  it  was,  but  it  was  very  fatal. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  As  a  rule  do  the  farmers  there  raise  what  they  consume  *? — A.  No, 
w;  they  do  not  as  a  general  rule-  These  hog  products  are  the  results 
of  surplus  corn  crops. 

CONDITION  AND  SUPPLY  OF  FARM  LABORERS. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  laboring  class  employed  in 
faming  ? — A.  Please  modify  your  question  so  that  I  can  understand 
yon  a  little  better. 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  thrift,  health,  contentment — their  general  condi- 
tion.— A.  Well,  their  health  is  good.  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  con- 
tented, because  they  seem  to  be  of  a  restless,  roving  disposition.  We 
employ  families  generally  where  we  can.  Those  who  are  unencumbered 
with  families  are  disposed  to  seek  the  i)ublic  works.  They  have  gone 
off  to  the  Mussel  Shoals  from  my  neighborhood,  and  some  have  come 
down  to  Birmingham,  and  some  have  gone  elsewhere.     1 1  is  usually  those 
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that  are  encumbered  with  families  that  stay  at  home.  There  is  a  paucity 
of  colored  labor  in  our  valley,  though  that  is  the  labor  we  principally 
employ  in  the  valley.  In  the  mountainous  i*egions  the  principal  labor  is 
that  of  white  people,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  agricultural  products 
in  my  county  is  produced  by  white  labor.  In  the  valley  it  is  prioci- 
pally  colored  labor  that  is  employed,  and  the  laborers  are  disposed  to 
take  advantage  on  account  of  their  paucity.  The  rule  of  supply  and  de- 
mand comes  in  there,  and  the  farming  operations  are  conducted  pretty 
much  upon  the  laborers'  own  terms,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

Q.  How  is  that  labor  as  to  reliability;  do  the  laborers  ptay  with 
you? — A.  Well,  you  have  to  be  very  indulgent  with  them.  There  is  no 
systematized  labor  there  at  all. 

Q.  Those  that  work  for  a  share  of  the  crop,  do  they  stay  or  do  they 
leave  like  the  others  f — A.  They  leave  like  the  others,  unless  they  are 
permitted  to  exercise  pretty  much  their  own  will  in  the  management  of 
the  farm. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  their  capacity  to  manage  a  farm  t — A.  Well, 
sir,  I  think  they  need  intelligent  supervision  on  a  farm  to  work  it  profit- 
ably, either  to  the  land-owner  or  to  the  laborer.  The  colored  people  in 
the  agiicultural  regions,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  have  proven 
to  be  the  creatures  of  impulse,  disposed  to  provide  purely  for  the  wants 
of  the  present  and  utterly  improvident  with  regard  to  the  future.  There 
are  exceptions  to  that,  of  course ;  but  that  is  the  rule.  There  are  some 
who  have  been  provident,  and  have  accumulated  money,  and  have  pur- 
chased homes  for  themselves  and  their  families.  I  have  a  negro  whose 
place  adjoins  mine,  who  owns  200  acres  of  laud,  which  he  has  paid  for 
and  has  well  stocked  with  all  the  necessary  stock,  and  is  a  good  citizen, 
responsible  and  reliable  in  every  sense.  And  there  are  other  instances 
of  the  same  character.  But  as  a  mass,  the  colored  people  do  not  acco- 
mulate  or  make  homes.  You  hire  them  for  wages,  for  instance,  and 
y<i:ree  to  pay  them  at  the  end  of  each  week  or  each  month,  and  do  so, 
and  when  they  get  their  money  they  will  let  down  in  their  efi'orts  until 
they  have  expended  the  fruits  of  their  previous  labor  and  have  got  noth- 
ing left. 

Q.  That  you  state  to  be  the  rule  as  to  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  colored  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  white  labor  that  you  employ  on  shares  or  for 
money  wages'? — A.  Well,  the  result  with  tiiem  has  been  more  prosper- 
ous. It  is  to  white  tenants  that  I  secured  soon  after  the  war  that  I  have 
sold  my  land.  They  have  been  the  purchasers  of  the  land,  and  they 
lack  only  two  instalhnents  of  payiu<>-  out  in  full  for  the  eight  hundred 
acres  that  I  sold  them.  I  say  that  1  sold  those  lands  to  white  tenants, 
but  there  is  one  exception  to  that.  1  have  sold  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  to  a  colored  tenant,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  his  payments  as 
well  as  the  whites  have. 

Q.  What  are  the  lands  in  your  State  tiiati)rodu('e  the  crops  you  have 
mentioned  worth  I — A.  They  are  worth  from  $10  to  $12  an  acre.  They 
can  be  bought  for  that. 

Q.  Are  they  alluvial  lands ;  do  they  lie  well  ? — A.  Yes,  they  lie  well, 
and  are  very  susceptible  of  improvement  by  the  application  of  domestic 
manures.  1  speak  now  of  the  lands  in  the  valley.  The  land  on  the 
mountains  is  very  broken,  of  course,  and  it  ha;^  a  diiferent  subsoil,  and  is. 
more  liable  to  wash.  Our  valley  lands  have  a  red-clay  foundation,  which 
is  very  tenacious  of  fertilizers,  and  the  lands  are  very  productive  and 
generous. 
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Q.  Is  that  region  improving,  do  you  think  ? — A.  Well,  no,  sir ;  I  do 
not  think  it  is.  As  an  evidence  that  it  is  not  improving,  you  will  find 
the  fences  coming  down  everywhere,  and  the  buildings  not  in  as  good 
condition  as  they  were  formerly. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  result  f — A.  I  attribute  it  to  want 
of  sufficient  labor.  I  mean  to  the  want  of  ability  to  control  the  labor 
that  is  required  to  do  the  repairs  which  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
things  in  good  order. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  condition  throughout  the  valley! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  are  a  great  many  large  and  valuable  farms  that  have  been 
abandoned ;  that  are  not  cultivated  at  all.  The  fencing  ha^  gone  and  all 
the  improvements  have  gone,  and  the  lands  are  lying  waste. 

Q.  Before  the  war  what  was  that  land  worth  f — A.  From  $20  to  $35 
an  acre. 

Q.  Is  it  convenient  to  transportation  by  railroad! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Eailroad  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  that  is  what  we  usually  term  that  portion  on  this  side  of 
the  river  that  is  contiguous  to  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  extending  nearly  to 
the  Mississippi  line  and  extending  up  the  river  60  or  80  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  8  or  10  miles  between  the  i-iver  and  the  mountain. 

Q.  Yon  will  have  water  transportation  all  the  way  through  that  val- 
ley of  the  Tennessee  when  the  Mussel  Shoals  improvements  are  finished, 
w&l  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  from  where  I  live  it  is  only  about  lli 
miles  to  Florence,  the  head  of  navigation  on  th^  Tennessee  River  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mussel  Shoals.  When  those  shoals  are  improved  that  will 
open  up  water  transportation  for  a  large  section  above,  even  extending 
np  to  the  streams  of  Virginia. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  mineral  resources  of  that  country  ! — 
A  No,  sir ;  nothing  positive.  There  is  an  abundant  mine  of  iron  ore 
lying  about  20  miles  south  of  Florence,  near  Russell vi  He,  which  was 
worked  quite  successfully  35  or  40  years  ago.  I  know  that  iron  was 
manufactured  there  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned  because  of  the  expense  of  transportation.  They  had  to  wagon 
their  product  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Tennessee,  and  the  cost 
of  that  was  so  great  that  they  had  to  give  uj)  the  enterprise.  Again, 
between  here  and  there,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  there  are 
abandant  coal  mines  running  out  to  the  Warrior  coal  beds.  There  is  a 
railroad  now  being  projected  intersecting  the  Menii)his  and  Charleston 
road  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuscunibia,  or  i)erhaT)s  at  that  place, 
which  taps  those  mineral  lands,  and  which  will  develop  the  iron  and 
ooal  of  that  region. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  road  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is  the  Xashville 
and  Florence,  and  my  impression  is  that  Florence  is  equidistant  between 
two  important  coal  mines,  one  of  which  is  on  the  edge  of  Tennessee, 
and  I  have  heard  recently  that  a  company  has  been  organized,  and 
has  invested  capital  in  real  estate  in  and  about  Florence  with  the  view 
of  having  their  furnaces  there  and  transporting  the  ore  and  coal  to 
that  point. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  of  now  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  committee  ? — A.  There  is  nothing  else  that  I  know  of  at 
present,  bo  far  as  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  concerned,  I 
know  nothing  definite  about  that,  of  ray  own  knowledge.  1  have  a 
higher  appreciation  of  my  State  since  I  have  heard  the  very  elaborate 
testimony  given  here  by  the  gentleman  from  Mobile.  1  fully  mdoTi^^ 
Us  testimoDy  in  that  matter^  so  fax  as  my  icnowledge  extends. 
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Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  13, 188S, 
E.  Barnwell  Ehett  sworu  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

QaestioD.  You  are  a  son  of  Barnwell  Ehett,  of  South  Carolina,  I  be- 
lieve f — Answer.  lam. 

Q.  You  reside  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  JBuntsville  f — A.  I  went  there  to  live 
in  1870 ;  afterward^  I  spent  a  year  in  New  Orleans  and  two  years  in 
Charleston. 

Q.  In  what  business  have  you  been  engaged  in  Huntsville? — A.  I  look 
after  two  plantations,  one  in  North  Alabama,  and  one  in  Mississippi. 

MANUPACTUEING  IN  NORTH  ALABAMA — WAGES. 

Q.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  to  the  question  of  the  relations 
of  labor  and  capital  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  you  live! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  labor  in  agricultural  or  any  other  industries? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  in  agricultural  chiefly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  other  industries  ?— A.  No,  sir;  but  I  have 
made  some  inquiry  in  regard  to  a  cotton  factory  that  was  put  up  there 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and  is  conducted  by  a  very  intelligent  Massa- 
chusetts superintendent;  tbere  is  about  $100,000  ot  capital  invested  in 
the  factory,  and  it  works  about  5,000  spindles,  I  think  5,120  is  the  ex- 
act number.  The  superintendent  gave  me  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
labor  of  the  North  and  the  labor  of  the  South,  and  the  advantages  of  this 
region  for  manufacturing.  He  thinks  the  climate  at  Huntsville  far 
superior  to  the  climate  of  the  New  England  States ;  he  said  there  was 
a  great  loss  of  time  in  the  New  England  States,  from  what  he  called 
dog-days;  that  is,  weather  when  the  cotton  is  sticky  and  unmanage- 
able, about  six  weeks  in  the  year,  I  think,  and  he  says  they  do  not  have 
any  such  weather  in  Huntsville  or  in  North  Alabanm;  he  also  says  that 
the  difference  in  freight  is  1^  cents  a  pound  in  favor  of  the  mills  in 
Huntsville;  the  character  of  the  labor,  he  says,  is  not  so  good  as  that 
at  the  North ;  the  operatives  do  not  work  as  sharply ;  he  says  there  was 
about  25  per  cent,  difference  in  that  item  ;  he  employs  Southern  white 
labor. 

Q.  Natives  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  white  natives. 

Q.  And  he  thought  there  was  a  difference  of  about  25  percent.? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is,  they  produce  25  i)er  cent,  less  than  the  Northern  factory 
hands;  the  cost  of  the  factory  is  about  the  same  in  both  places;  the  op- 
erators average  about  60  cents  a  day. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  employer  supports  the  operative,  or 
that  he  gets  his  60  cents  a  day  and  cares  for  himself? — A.  I  understand 
that  he  takes  care  of  himself;  the  emi)loyers  rent  the  operatives  cottages 
of  four  rooms  and  charge  them  $4  a  month,  comfortable  cottages. 

Q.  Does  the  operative  have  that  accommodation  in  addition  to  his 
60  cents? — A.  I  understand  that  they  pay  for  the  cottages. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  wages  is  60  cents  a  day,  and  that  from 
that  aggregate  has  to  be  paid  this  monthly  rent? — A.  It  depends  upon 
what  the  hands  make,  how  much  work  they  do.  He  says  they  each  take 
care  generally  of  about  six  sides,  while  at  the  North  they  generally  take 
care  of  eight ;  the  operatives  in  the  South,  he  said,  do  not  work  so  sharply 
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and  do  not  Kke  to  work  as  well  as  they  do  at  the  North ;  do  not  take  so 
much  interest  in  the  work,  but  he  thinks  our  labor  here  will  improve 
after  awhile ;  his  operatives  are  people  who  have  not  been  at  the  busi- 
ness very  long. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Does  he  employ  both  boys  and  girls!— A.  Yes,  sir;  boys  and 
girls. 

Q.  Of  what  ages  generally  f — A.  Different  ages;  I  saw  a  good  many 
there  that  were  quite  young ;  some  of  them  make  $1.25  a  day,  and  so  on, 
but  he  spoke  of  the  average  being  about  60  cents  a  day;  the  factory,  he 
says,  makes  about  6  per  cent,  profit. 

Q.  What  do  they  declare  the  profit  on  ?— A.  On  $100,000, 1  think ;  the 
stock  of  the  campan>  is  5  per  cent,  above  par,  but  it  is  not  on  the 
market. 

Q.  That  6  per  cent,  is  declared  on  all  the  capital  invested  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  $100,000  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  plant,  or  did  you 
understand  what  items  form  the  basis  of  the  amount  on  which  the  6  per 
cent,  is  declared  f — A.  I  think  the  amount  of  money  put  in  was  about 
$100,000;  I  have  got  a  memorandum  here  which  gives  some  of  these 
items  brielly  and  which  I  will  read : 


Dr. 


Bunitmlle  Cotton  Mill  Report  for  month  of  October,  1883. 


Cr. 


Cotton,  78  boles,  89,517  pounds,  at  9.08. 

Pay-roll 

Intnrance 

lotereat 

Taxes 

Expense 

Fuel 

SappUes  

Gas 

To  balance 


$3,872  67 

876  45 

60  00 

150  00 

70  00 

9  40 

147  62 

60  49 

21  50 

1,628  02 

6. 896  05 

Mannfactoring  goods,  42,032,  at  16.20. 

Rent 

Waste 


16,847  01 
'29  00 
20  04 


6,896i>5 


Q.  You  have  got  the  item  of  interest  in  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  interest, 
1150. 

Q.  What  is  that  interest  on? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  on  the  capital. 

These  gentlemen  are  very  well  satisfied  of  the  result  of  their  invest- 
ment so  far,  and  expect  to  enlarge  their  factory  and  expect  to  get  some 
improved  machinery. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  manufacturing  establishment  there  is  at  Hunts- 
villef — A.  There  is  another  one,  called  the  Bell  Factory,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Huntsville;  it  manufactures  cloth.  This  one  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  makes  cotton-yarn ;  I  do  not  think  the  Bell  Factory 
i8  doing  very  well  at  present. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  cloth  it  makes ;  drilling,  sheeting,  shirt- 
ing, or  common  cotton  cloth  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

AGRICULTURE — THE  NEGROES  DETERIORATING. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  agricultural  labor  and  its  con- 
dition in  that  portion  of  the  country  ! — A.  Well,  I  was  raised  a  planter. 
I  planted  sea- island  cotton  before  1  took  hold  of  these  two  plantations. 
1  was  a  planter  before  the  war,  as  well  as  an  editor,  and  had  a  ]i\v<xii 
experience.  I  managed  one  hundred  and  twenty  hands  myself  without 
any  overseer,  and  also  looked  after  a  large  property  of  some  three 
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hundred  and  fifty  Blaves  belonging  to  my  father,  and  I  have  watched  the 
labor  question  very  closely  since  the  war  to  see  how  it  would  come  out. 
I  think  the  greatest  trouble  at  present  is  the  deterioration  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  labor.  The  young  negroes  are  nothing  like  as  good  workers 
as  the  old.  They  are  not  equal  in  the  quality  or  in  the  quantity  of  labor 
that  they  perform.  I  think  the  planting  interest  of  the  South  in  the 
old  States  is  not  worth  more  than  one-half  what  it  was  when  the  war 
ended.  I  think  the  value  of  laud  has  gone  down  very  much,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  attributable  largely  to  the  failure  of  the  planters  to  do 
well.    Very  few  of  them  have  made  any  money  or  any  progress. 

Q.  How  much  laud  do  you  cultivate  ? — A.  The  plantation  near  Hunts- 
ville  contains  about  eight  hundred  acres,  five  hundred  of  which  are 
under  cultivation.  The  plantation  in  Mississippi  contains  about  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  about  six  hundred  of  which 
are  under  cultivation. 

Q.  How  do  the  two  places  compare  as  to  productiveness  f — A.  The 
North  Alabama  place  is  more  certain.  The  other  is  the  richer  place, 
but  I  have  had  more  failures  there. 

Q.  On  what  account  f — A.  Well,  one  year  they  had  the  bore- worm. 

Q.  Is  the  character  of  the  labor  at  the  two  places  the  same  ? — A.  The 
same.  I  rent  out  the  land  entirely  to  independent  laborers.  I  do  not* 
furnish  anything. 

Q.  Those  are  colored  tenants  f — A.  Colored  tenants. 

Q.  Altogether  colored  f — ^A.  Not  altogether.  There  are  one  or  two 
on  the  North  Alabama  plantation  who  are  white. 

Q.  What  rental  do  you  get  ? — A.  I  get  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  acre. 

Q.  Are  your  rents  paid  every  year  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  very 
successful  in  collecting  the  rents.  My  neighbors  in  Mississippi  tell  me 
that  I  do  better  in  that  way  than  they  do  who  make  advances  and  work 
their  plantations  on  shares — General  Stephen  E.  Lee,  for  instance,  Dr. 
Matt.  Clay,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Q.  Do  yon  keep  your  tenants  from  year  to  year ;  do  they  remain  with 
you  or  do  you  have  to  change  ? — A.  The  Mississippi  plantation  was 
turned  over  to  me  with  one  old  man  on  it,  and  I  had  to  stay  there  and 
get  labor.  I  spent  four  months  in  securingthis  independent  labor,  and 
since  then  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  that  respect.  The  laborers  have 
been  there  regularly.  On  the  North  Alabama  plantation  I  have  never 
had  any  trouble.  5lost  of  the  laborers  there  are  hands  that  were  on 
thn  place  before. 

Q.  And  they  continue  on  the  place  and  pay  their  rents  from  year  to 
year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  you  are  doing  better,  you  think,  than  those  who 
are  planting  on  shares? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  what  my  neighbors  tell  me. 
I  run  no  risk,  you  see.  What  I  get  is  net  after  paying  taxes  and  attend- 
ing to  such  matters  as  are  necessary. 

Q.  How  have  your  tenants  come  out  from  year  to  year  ?  Is  their  con- 
dition improving  ? — A.  One  or  two  of  them  have  bought  land,  but  most 
of  them  are  just  in  about  the  condition  they  were  in  at  first. 

Q.  You  supply  them  with  nothing,  I  understand! — A.  Nothing.  They 
own  their  own  mules,  teams,  wagons — everything.  Once  or  twice,  as 
an  exceptional  matter,  I  have  furnished  a  mule,  but  that  was  against 
my  rule. 

Q.  Under  that  plan  of  management  what  is  the  condition  of  the  plan- 
tations?— A.  They  are  going  down — wearing  out.  The  cultivation  is 
inferior;  you  cannot  get  those  people  to  care  for  fences^  or  to  attend  to 
4itches  or  anything  of  that  kin4« 
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A  FUWD  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  USED  TO  AID  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  farther  that  you  desire  to  state  or  suggest! — 
A.  There  is  one  suggestion  that  I  wish  to  make  in  regard  tQ  education. 
There  was  a  large  amount  of  money  collected  by  the  Grovernment  from 
the  cottofitax,  which  has  been  pronounced  unconstitutional,  and  although 
I  am  opposed  to  the  Government  making  appropriations  out  of  the  pub- 
lic Treasury,  I  think  that  unconstitutional  cotton  tax  being  now  in  the 
Treasury,  and  it  being  impossible  to  distribute  it  to  its  rightful  owner.^, 
might  properly  be  spent  as  an  educational  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  ofthe  South,  white  and  black. 

Q.  That,  you  think,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  applies  to  money 
in  the  Treasury  collected  for  other  purposes! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  it  is  an  unconstitutional  tax,  can  it  properly  be  refunded  to  any 
but  the  parties  in  interest  from  whom  it  was  collected  ! — A.  Well,  it  is 
impossible  to  refund  it  to  the  individuals  who  paid  it,  but  it  might  be 
spent  here  in  a  general  way  for  the  benefit  of  this  part  ofthe  country 
from  which  it  came.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  doing 
anything  with  it,  although  it  is  wrongfully  in  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Excepting  to  refund  it  to  those  of  whom  it  was  collected  or  to 
their  heirs.  That  would  be  the  strict  legal  application  of  it.  But  do 
you  think  that  its  appropriation  to  the  States  from  which  it  was  col- 
lected would  meet  this  evil  of  illiteracy! — A.  Well,  I  look  upon  it  as 
the  business  of  the  State  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  the  people. 

Q.  Certainly.    But  there  are  some  of  the  States  that  would  receive 
the  benefit  of  such  an  appropriation — the  cotton  States — while  there  are 
others  equally  in  need  of  aid  for  education  who  paid  none  of  the  cotton 
tax,  and  who,  therefore,  would  not  benefit  by  such  an  appropriation  of 
the  money — such  States,  for  instance,  as  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee very  largely,  and  Arkansas,  I  suppose.    Those  States,  I  should 
judge,   contributed  but  little  to  that  fund,  and   therefore  a  distri- 
bution of  the  money  to  the  States  from  which  the  tax  was  collected, 
and  in  the  proportions  in  which  it  came  from  those  states  respectively, 
would  really  not  meet  the  evil  in  any  efficient  way.    Do  you  not  think 
8o!    Of  course  it  is  a  question  of  constitutional  law — the  question  of 
what  disposition  should  be  made  of  that  money. — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional question. 

Q.  The  fact  that  the  illiteraey  exists  shows  that  it  has  not  been  met 
either  by  the  parents  or  by  the  States,  and  both  have  undoubtedly  had 
good  reasons  or  excuses  for  their  failure  to  meet  it,  to  wit,  the  reason  of 
inability,  while  the  General  Government  has  the  ability.  Now  do  you 
see  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  an  appropriation  ! — A.  It  is  only  a 
Question  of  the  constitutionality  of  making  such  appropriations. 

Q.  The  public  lands,  you  know,  have  been  appropriated  in  that  way 
(or  their  proceeds),  and  used  for  educational  purposes,  and  it  seems  to 
me  it  might  be  about  the  same  case  with  the  appropriation  of  any  other 
fnoney  in  the  Treasury.  However,  passing  from  that,  I  want  to  ask  you 
in  reference  to  the  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  planters  and 
farmers  whicb  you  have  told  us  about.  How  do  you  account  tor  it 
that  the  aggregate  of  production  in  these  Southern  States  seems  to  be 
as  large  as  formerly,  or  even  larger  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  1  think  that  a  good 
deal  of  new  land  has  been  taken  up  and  put  under  cultivation  in  Texas, 
and  that  that  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  increased  i)roduction. 
Then  a  ^ood  m^ny  of  the  poorer  whites  who  never  cultivated  cotton  be- 
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fore  have  been  tempted  by  the  high  prices  to  cultivate  it  since  the  war» 
Cotton  was  40  cents  a  poand^  25  cents,  22  cents,  and  so  on,  and  there 
was  a  very  large  profit  in  making  cotton  at  those  prices,  and  for  tiiat 
reason  I  tlfink  a  great  many  of  the  poor  whites  in  Tennessee,  and  in  the* 
piney  regions,  and  the  other  healthy  parts  of  the  Soath,  where  only 
white  men  live,  have  gone  into  thecaltivation  of  cotton,  and  that  of  course 
has  contributed  to  the  aggregate  production. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  cotton  is  owing 
so  much  to  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  labor  as  it  is  to  the  facts 
which  you  have  now  mentioned — ^the  stimulation  of  production  by  those 
who  were  not  engaged  in  cotton  raising  before,  and  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  large  amount  of  new  land? — A.  I  think  the  stimulation  in  the 
price  of  cotton  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  increase  of  the  crop,  and 
that  although  the  negro  laborers  have  produced  less  per  capita  yet  the 
crop  itself  in  the  aggregate  has  been  greatly  increased. 

Q.  And  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  price  per  pound  has  been 
very  largely  reduced,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  the  same  profit  in  mak- 
ing it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

SLAVE  LABOB  MOBE  PBODUGTIYE  THAN  FBEE  LABOB. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  the  negro  population  produced  more 
per  capita  in  the  condition  of  slavery  than  now  that  they  are  free  t — A^ 
Yes,  sir ;  1  think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  remedy  for  the 
condition  of  things  that  you  describe  f    What  should  be  donet 

THE  NEGBOES  TO   "PASS  OUT.'' 

A.  I  think  we  are  dealing  with  a  terrible  problem,  and  I  cannot  see 
the  end  of  it.  I  think,  however,  that  we  have  done  wonderfullv  well. 
We  have  done  a  great  deal  better  than  they  have  done  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  negro  will  be  pushed  out.  I  think  this  very 
North  Alabama  will  become  a  white  man's  country,  and  that  the  ne- 
groes will  pass  down  to  the  richer  bottom  lands  where  the  malaria  keeps 
the  white  man  from  working,  and  that  so  they  will  gradually  pass  out. 
I  think  the  Darwinian  theory — the  survival  of  the  fittest — will  come  into 
operation  there. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  which  you  anticipate  will  come,  you  think,  as  the 
result  of  a  long  process! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  will  be  a  process  of  elimination  that  will  require  genera- 
tions  perhai)s  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  negro's  passing  out,  you  do  not  mean  that  he  will  pass  to 
some  other  country,  to  some  other  geographical  location  f — A.  No,  sir. 
I  think  the  negroes  cannot  stand  competition  with  white  men.  I  think 
that  competition  will  destroy  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  white  man  can  compete  with  the  negro  in  those 
malarial  districts  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  when 
the  country  gets  filled  up  I  suppose  the  white  men  will  push  in  there, 
just  as  they  have  done  on  the  rich  bottom  lands  in  Italy  on  the  Po, 
which  are  now  all  drained  and  cultivated. 

Q.  But  Italy  has  been  inhabited  by  a  white  population  for  many  agea, 
has  it  not^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  before  the  improvements  of  which  von  speak  were  begun  t~ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  does  not  prove,  however,  th^t  the  white  race  woiild  not  Imva 
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replaced  the  colored  race  if  they  bad  both  been  there  together  f — A.  No, 
dr.  But  they  Jiave  done  an  immense  work  in  Italy  and  all  that  country 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  they  have  constructed  canals  and  great 
drains  and  other  great  pablic  works,  sach  as  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
whole  world.  I  suppose  the  time  will  come  when  the  Mississippi  bot- 
toms will  be  drained  and  will  become  healthy.  But  that  will  only  be 
done  when  population  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  labor  will 
be  very  cheap. 

Q.  Bnt  the  negro  appears  to  be  increasing  in  numbers  here  nowf — ^A. 
Oh,  yes. 

ORDINARY  EDUCATION  DOES  NOT  MAKE   THE  NEOBO  A  BETTER    LA- 
BORER. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  opinion  as  to  the  effect  upon  him  of  what  we  call 
education  ? — A.  Well,  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  the  negro  every  chance, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Southern  people,  but 
we  have  not  the  faith  in  the  great  progress  of  improvement  that  many 
gentlemen  at  the  North  have.  We  think  the  education  of  the  hoe  and 
of  the  plow  would  be  more  practical  and  valuable  education  for  the  ne- 
groes than  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  all  that,  and  we  think  that 
while  they  have  been  learning  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  they  have 
deteriorated  as  laborers,  so  that  they  do  not  work  anything  like  as 
well  as  they  did  before.    That  is  one  of  the  great  troubles  hei*e. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  attribute  that  fact,  however,  not  to  the  education  in 
books  that  the  negro  has  received,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  his  edu- 
cation in  other  ways  has  been  neglected  f — A.  The  education  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that,  but  the  young  negroes  have  been  brought  up  and 
encouraged  in  idleness  by  their  parents.     When  the  war  was  over,  and 
they  first  became  free,  a  great  many  of  them  felt  that  freedom  meant 
freedom  from  work,  and  a  good  many  of  them  retain  that  opinion  still. 
I  think,  however,  that  most  of  them  are  getting  rid  of  that  idea.    I 
think  that  they  have  gotten  over  it  to  a  considerable  extent  under  prac- 
tical pressure. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  retain  much  of  your  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
labor  and  of  society  generally  in  South  Carolina,  when  you  lived 
there! — A.  Tes,  sir. 

RETROGRESSION  OP  THE  NEGROES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Q.  And  these  observations  that  you  have  made  in  regard  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  negro  apply  equally  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  this 
difference,  however:  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  have  had  much 
less  contact  with  white  people  than  the  negroes  here.  They  were  sent 
down  there  by  the  large  proprietors,  and  seldom  saw  any  white  people, 
except  the  proprietor's  family  and  such  guests  as  might  happen  to 
come  along.  A  great  many  of  the  negroes  there  were  the  direct  de- 
ficendants  of  native  Africans.  I  myself  had  seven  Africans  that  were 
imported  before  1818,  and  a  great  many  of  the  slaves  down  there  were 
the  children  or  the  grandchildren  of  native  Africans,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  were  as  civilized  as  the  ordinary  negro  of  the  South  who  came 
more  in  contact  with  white  men.  The  rice  region  there  was  so  sickly 
that  the  white  people  left  it  for  six  months  every  year,  so  that  the  ne- 
groes opportunities  for  coming  in  contact  with  whites  were  limited. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  colored  men  there  now  f — A.  They 
have  retrograded  there  more  than  anywhere  else.    It  is  harder  to  get 
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tbem  to  work  there.  It  is  a  country  which  has  a  great  abaiidaDco  of 
game  and  fish,  and  the  l^nds  are  very  rich,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
negro,  you  know,  ia  not  like  the  ambition  of  the  white  man.  If  he  gets 
enough  to  eat,  and  has  a  little  shanty  to  shelter  him,  and  can  roam 
about  with  his  gun  and  kill  game  and  go  and  catch  fish,  and  raise  a 
little  patch  of  potatoes  or  water-melons,  the  negro  is  content. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  mortality  among  the  negroes  t — 
A.  Well,  my  observation  is  that  they  raise  fewer  children  now,  and  that 
the  old  people  are  not  so  well  taken  care  of  as  foruierly,  and  I  have 
beard  physicians  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  syphilis  among  them. 

Q.  Is  that  a  disease  common  among  them  in  other  parts  of  the 
South  1 — A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  whole  South. 

Q.  My  question  as  to  the  mortality  among  the  negroes  had  special 
reference  to  those  on  the  coast,  those  of  whom  you  spoke  as  being  i)er- 
haps  more  barbarous  than  the  rest.  But  I  understand  you  to  apply 
your  answer  to  the  whole  negro  population  of  the  South  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
1  think  that,  generally,  they  raise  fewer  children  in  proportion  than 
they  did  in  slavery  times,  and  that  the  old  people  are  not  so  well  taken 
care  of  as  they  were  formerly. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  West  Indies  ?  Take  Hayti  for  instance.  The  col- 
ored population  there  rather  holds  its  own,  and  even  increases,  does  it 
not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  they  have  no  competition  with  white 
men ;  they  are  simply  barbarians  like  the  people  of  any  other  barbaroos 
country.  The  only  place  I  know  of  where  the  freed  negro  has  done 
well  is  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

Q.  About  how  large  is  the  negro  population  there  ? — A.  That  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  How  well  have  they  done  there  f — A,  Well,  it  is  a  good  climate, 
and  they  do  not  require  much.  The  land  is  very  rich,  and  I  am  tola 
that  the  lands  are  very  well  worked  with  abundant  labor. 

can't  do  without  them,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  good  policy  to  acquire  some  island  in  the 
West  Indies  or  elsewhere — San  Domingo  or  some  other — and  thus  open 
an  outlet  for  our  negro  population  i — A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  along  without  them ;  they  are  the  best  labor  we  can  get. 

Q.  Then,  according  to  your  view,  wc  cannot  live  either  with  them  or 
without  them? — A.  Oh,  we  have  to  live  with  them.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  general  feeling  in  the  Soutli  ajrainst  the  negro  at  all.  The 
feeling  towards  the  negro  in  the  South  is  very  kind. 

Q.  1  understand  that.  I  was  only  asking  you  from  a  philosophical 
stand-point,  thinking  that  you  had  probably  formed  a  theory  as  to  this 
negro  question  and  the  probable  outcome  of  it,  and  I  see  you  have 
formed  one. — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  outcome  will  be  their  extincnon,  but 
that  will  not  come  in  many  years. 

Q.  And  in  the  mean  time  they  will  be  useful  in  their  place!— A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  1  think  we  ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  and  raise  them  up. 

Q.  And  you  will  be  glad,  I  suppose,  if  your  apprehensions  prove 
unfounded! — A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

WHITE  FARMERS  WANTED   IN   NORTH   ALABAMA. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 
Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state! — A.  No,  sirj 
I  do  not  tbink  of  anj^thing  else  just  now,    1  was  urged  to  come  dow^ 
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here  and  express  my  views,  and  that  is  why  I  have  done  so.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  except  this :  I  think  the  desire  of  the  people  in 
North  Alabama  is  to  have  that  region  filled  up  with  white  farmers. 
The  climate  is  a  delightful  one,  the  soil  is  naturally  rich,  and,  I  think  that, 
taking  it  all  in  all,  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  is  the  most  desirable 
place  in  the  United  States.  It  is  700  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  delightful  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

Q.  Does  the  white  population  of  that  region  increase  since  the  war! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  From  what  sources  does  the  increase  come:  is  it  a  natural  in- 
crease or  does  it  come  from  immigration  f — A.  From  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  population  mostly.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  much 
immigration  there.  A  good  many  store-keepers  have  come  in  to  run 
negro  stores  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  the  South ;  but  there  has 
not  been  much  general  immigration. 

Q.  At  what  prices  can  good  agricultural  lands  be  bought  there  f — A. 
From  $8  to  $10  an  acre. 

Q.  Lands  which  have  been  improved  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  worth 
from  $30  to  $40  an  acre  befor  the  war. 

Q.  Those  would  be  lands  that  would  be  sold  off  from  plantations — or 
are  there  small  farms  there  already  that  could  be  purchased? — ^A. 
There  are  some  farmers  that  have  come  in  there  from  the  North  and  are 
doing  well ;  some  who  have  nurseries,  and  raise  strawberries,  and  truck, 
and  such  things. 

GOOD   SCHOOLS  THERE. 

Q.  The  matter  of  schools  would  bo  one  of  the  first  that  Northern 
formers  would  think  of.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  school  system 
there  t — A.  The  schools  are  excellent. 

Q.  For  how  much  of  the  year  are  they  kept  open  ? — A.  I  think  about 
hah*  the  year.  But  besides  the  public  schools  there  are  private  schools 
which  are  kept  open  all  the  year.  There  are  also  churches  of  all  the 
different  denominations.  It  is  an  old  settled  country,  and  a  law-abid- 
ing community,  except,  of  course,  that  there  occurs  occasionally  a 
tragedy  such  as  will  happen  in  any  part  of  the  country.  We  have  good 
lawyers,  good  judges,  and  a  beautiful,  well-watered  country. 

Q.  And  a  fine  white  population  ? — A.  A  fine  white  population,  a 
people  of  fine  physique,  a  remarkably  fine-looking  people. 

Adjourned. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  14, 1883. 
John  W.  Lapsley  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Qnestion.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Shelby  County,  Alabama! — 
Answer.  It  is  about  thirty  years  since  I  came  first  to  the  State.  I  have 
been  absent  from  it  a  good  deal  during  that  time,  but  it  has  been  my 
borne. 

Q.  At  what  business  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  State  which  has 
brought  yon  in  contact  with  labor  and  capjtal  and  given  you  an  oppor- 
tnnity  to' observe  and  understand  their  conditions  and  relations  here? — 
A.  I  lived  in  Selma,  and  while  I  was  practicing  law  I  was  also  inter^ 
f9Mi  a  portion  of  the  time  in  planting. 
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Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  any  other  industry  in  this  State t — 
A.  Tes,  sir;  since  1862  I  have  been  connected  with  the  production  of 
iron  in  Shelby  County. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  now  occupy  in  connection  with  any  indus- 
trial association  or  company  t — A.  I  am  now  simply  in  the  position  of 
a  stockholder.  •  For  a  long  time  I  was  president  of  the  Shelby  Iron 
Works. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  a  stockholder  in  that  company  t — ^A.  Not  in  that 
company. 

Q.  Ton  may  proceed  to  make  a  statement  in  your  own  way  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  this  State,  giving  us  also  the 
benefit  of  any  facts  or  any  suggestions  which  you  may  desire  to  pre- 
sent in  relation  to  that  question,  or  to  the  general  subject  of  our  inves- 
tigation. 

THE  SHELBY  IRON  WORKS. 

A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  well  for  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  my  ex- 
perience in  the  production  of  iron  in  Shelby  County.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  1862  until  1881  I  was  either  a  director  or  the  president 
of  the  Shelby  Iron  Works.  I  then  ceased  to  be  connected  with  that 
company  and  became  interested  in  a  company  here.  The  property  of 
the  Shelby  Iron  Works  was  considered  to  be  the  best  iron  property  in 
the  South,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  may  not  be  considered  among 
the  very  best  at  this  day,  on  account  of  having  one  of  the  finest  de- 
posits of  brown  hematite  ore  thai;  has  ever  been  developed  in  the  South, 
or  perhaps  on  this  continent.  There  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  iron  ore, 
which  is  considered  to  be  of  very  superior  quality  of  brown  hematite 
ore.  It  is  also  very  accessible,  so  much  so  that  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  even  at  present,  as  I  understand — at  all  events,  while  I  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  company  they  were  paying  for  their  ore,  mined  and  de- 
livered at  the  furnace,  $2  per  ton ;  that  is,  $2  for  enough  to  make  a  ton 
of  iron.  That  made  the  cost  of  the  iron  ore  to  a  ton  of  pig-iron  $1. 
That,  I  suppose,  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  any  other  company  in  the 
South  has  been  able  to  deliver  iron  at  the  furnace. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  the  fact  at  the  present  time  ? — A.  That  is 
the  fact  at  present,  as  I  learn,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  get  their 
ore  delivered  at  that  price  now. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  quantity  of  that  ore  f — A.  Well^  it  has  been  con- 
sidered for  a  long  time,  and  I  suppose  is  yet,  to  be  practically  inexhaust- 
ible ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  enough  to  supply  large  works  there  for  so 
long  a  time  that  it  may  be  considered  practically  inexhaustible. 

Q.  How  is  it  situated  with  reference  to  transportation  f — A.  The  com- 
pany own  a  railroad  from  their  works  to  the  Selma,  Home  &  Dalton 
road,  about  6  miles  off.  They  make  their  connection  there,  and  ship 
their  iron  in  every  direction  they  desire  from  that  point,  Columt>iana. 

Q.  How  is  that  ore  situated  with  regard  to  coal  f — A.  That  is  the  only 
dr&wback  that  company  has,  the  want  of  close  proximity  to  mineral  coal. 
The  nearest  coal  to  the  work  is  at  Monte  vallo.  That  is  about  12  or  14  miles 
from  Columbiana.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  actual  experi- 
ment that  the  coal  there  is  of  the  right  description  for  making  coke. 
During  the  war  there  wa«  an  experiment  made  with  the  raw  coal  of 
that  region.  They  made  some  iron  directly  from  the  Montevallo  coal, 
which  is  coal  of  a  very  superior  grade.  As  a  gentleman  has  stated 
here,  it  is  considered  equal  to  the  English  cauuel-coal.  I  have  been 
using  that  coal  regularly  for  twenty -fiv§  years,  and  I  concur  in  the  state* 
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ment  that  it  is  a  very  saperior  coal  for  grate  purposes,  and  also  for 
Tarioas  other  purposes. 

On  one  occasion  y  as  I  have  said,  they  tried  the  exi>eriment  of  making 
iron  directly  with  that  coal.    The  superintendent,  who  was  a  practical 
and  experienced  iron- worker,  a  Welshman;  Mr.  Edwards  (now  superin- 
tendent of  the  Eureka  Works),  made  the  experiment-,  and  he  stated  that 
it  was  very  good  iron,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was.    He  said  that  it  was 
about  equal  to  the  celebrated  Brierfield  deposit  of  the  West,  but  so 
for  as  yet  ascertained  the  deposit  is>  not  extensive.    It  is  confined  to 
veins  of  from  26  to  30  inches,  with  a  good  many  faults.    I  think  it  proba- 
ble though  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  coal  west  of  Montevallo 
that  has  not  yet  been  largely  experimented  upon.-    I  understood  from 
the  gentleman  that  had  charge  of  the  Brierfield  Works  that  there  was 
a  coal  out  West  that  made  a  good  coke,  but  I  cannot  speak  of  that  from 
knowledge.    If  the  Shelby  company's  iron  deposit  was  in  close  prox- 
imity to  good  coking  coal,  no  doubt  they  could  make  their  iron  under 
proper  management  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  made  anywhere  on  this 
continent,  and  the  quality  of  it  is  good.    They  have  been  making  prin- 
cipally car- wheel  iron,  which  brings  a  much  higher  price  than  ordinary 
iron.    Until  recently,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  that  iron  brought 
a  price  on  an  average  fully  $10  a  ton  above  the  price  of  the  ordinary 
iron  of  this  country.    But  the  price  of  that  iron  as  well  as  of  other  iron 
has  declined  and  is  now  pretty  low.    That  iron  is  more  expensive  to 
make  than  ordinary  charcoal  iron.    They  make  it  with  what  is  called 
a  warm  blast.    By  using  a  higher  heat  they  can  make  iron  more  rapidly 
and  make  it  cheap.    As  long  as  I  was  connected  with  those  iron  works 
I  never  could  ascertain  to  my  satisfieiction  the  cost  of  the  iron. 

THE  BUSINESS  NOT  PEOFITABLE. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve,  and  there  is  one  re- 
markable fact  about  it.  The  present  company  are  the  successors  of  a 
previous  company;  they  came  into  existence  in  1868,  and  they  com- 
menced  making  iron  there  in  February,  1869,  and  although  they  have 
been  regularly  at  work  with  all  these  advantages,  they  have  not  been 
successful,  so  far  as  money-making  is  concerned.  During  the  time  I 
was  connected  with  the  establishment  they  paid  only  two  dividends 
of  5  per  cent,  each  or  thereabouts,  and  they  have  never  made  any  since 
tbat  time,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  except  one  stock  dividend.  At  the  time 
tiiey  commenced  they  had  very  great  advantages  there  in  regard  to 
timber.  There  are  very  extensive  forests  of  yellow  pine  which  probably 
makes  the  best,  or  if  not  the  best,  probably  the  cheapest  fuel  you  can 
get  to  make  charcoal  out  of.  They  constructed  a  railroad  5  or  6  miles 
oat  into  that  pinery,  by  which  they  brought  in  their  wood  and  coal. 
They  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  making  improvements,  building 
railroads,  &c.;  and  the  works,  1  suppose,  are  now  in  very  goo$i  condition 
for  making  iron. 

NEGBO  LABOB  MAINLY  EMPLOYED — NO  LABOR  TROUBLES. 

Their  labor,  the  great  bulk  of  it  from  the  first,  has  been  negroes,  and 
i«  to-day.  During  the  war  I  suppose  they  had  not  less  than  three  or 
foQr  hundred  negroes  employed  in  cutting  wood,  making  charcoal,  get- 
ting ore  and  limestone  and  delivering  it.  They  have  very  good  lime- 
stone quite  accessible  to  their  works.    In  regard  to  the  labor,  it  has 
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been  pretty  orderly  aud  regular  so  far  as  I  know.  There  has  never  been 
any  disturbance  between  the  company  and  its  laborers :  hardly  ever  im 
individual  case.  Well,  there  may  have  been  individu^  cases,  but  they 
have  been  very  trivial.  The  business  has  gone  on  very  qaietly  and 
peaceably,  without  any  emeute  or  anything  of  that  sort  among  the 
laborers. 
Q.  What  wages  are  paid  by  the  company  f 

WAGES. 

A.  Their  wages  are  about  what  the  wages  are  here,  I  suppose.  For- 
merly they  paid  to  common  labor  90  cents  a  day.  That  was  the  rate 
for  a  good  while,  i^ow  their  wages  for  common  labor  is  abont  $1  a 
day  or  it  may  be  as  much  as  $1.25,  but  I  think  it  is  not  exceeding  $1 
or  $1.12.  Of  course  the  men  who  are  employed  about  the  furnaces  get 
higher  pay ;  probably  about  the  same  that  the  works  here  are  giving; 
there  is  very  little  difference,  I  suppose.  I  think  the  standard  of  wages 
is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  the  iron  works  in  this  region.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  pay-roll,  but  you  can  get  it  from  some  of  the  works 
here.  From  what  I  know  of  the  pay-rolls  here  I  think  they  are  sub- 
stantially, the  same  as  the  pay-roll  there.  There  seems  to  be  a  marked 
difference  from  what  I  can  learn,  between  the  labor  here  and  the  labor 
there,  in  regard  to  its  deportment.  The  changes  are  much  more  fre- 
quent at  the  works  here  than  they  appear  to  be  there.  There  are  negroes 
there  (as  I  learned  from  one  of  the  principal  oflBcers  of  th*»  company  a 
short  time  ago)  that  were  In  the  employment  of  the  company  dui.'ng  the 
war,  when  they  were  slaves.  I  do  not  recall  any  case  where  they  have 
had  trouble  at  those  works  with  their  labor  at  any  time,  unless  in  the 
way  of  a  deficiency  of  labor,  which  was  readily  supplied.  I  have  never 
heard  any  complaints  of  the  want  of  regular  labor  there. 

TEMPERANCE. 

I  think  one  great  cause  of  the  greater  satisfaction  and  permanence  of 
the  labor  is  in  the  absence  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  char- 
ter of  the  company  prohibited  the  sale  of  spiritoiis  liquors  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  the  work ;  first,  the  distance  was  3  miles,  I  believe,  and 
afterwards  the  distance  was  extended.  When  they  sent  a  large  force 
of  laborers  out  into  the  pinery  some  3  or  4  miles  from  the  works,  that 
took  them  outside  of  the  Temperance  limits,  and  fellows  went  out  there  and 
set  up  grog-shops  along  where  the  laborers  were  working  and  demoral- 
ized them  very  much  for  a  time  by  supplying  them  with  whisky.  As 
I  have  said,  I  think  one  great  cause  of  their  freedom  from  trouble  with 
their  employers  there  in  comparison  with  other  places,  is  the  precautions 
they  have  taken  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  They  were 
very  watchful  on  that  point.  If  they  found  a  man  slipping  in  with  a 
littie  whisky  and  trying  to  sell  it  to  the  hands,  he  was  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law — that  is,  if  he  was  can^lit,  but  they  never  succeeded  in 
matching  more  than  one  man,  I  believe,  and  in  fact  I  don't  know  that 
they  actually'  caught  him ;  I  believe  he  fled.  1  am  disposed  to  hope 
ami  believe  that  the  labor  here  is  in  an  abnormal  condition  on  other 
accounts  also.  This  place  is  on  a  boom,  and  where  there  is  a  boom,  if 
there  is  a  negro  about,  he  is  goiug  to  take  part  in  that  boom.  He  can- 
not do  it  in  the  same  way  we  white  men  do,  but  he  is  certain  to  have 
his  share  of  the  boom,  and  booming  with  him  means  plenty  of  whisky. 
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OOtrnXBY  NEaSOBS  SUPEBIOB  TO  THOSE  IN  7?0WNS. 

I  differ  with  some  of  the  gentlemeu  who  have  testified  here  in  regard 
to  negro  labor.  If  there  is  any  race  of  people  that  I  do  understand,  I 
think  it  is  the  negroes,  because  I  was  born  and  raised  among  them  and 
have  lived  with  them  all  my  life,  and  have  had  associations  with  them 
in  business  ways.  I  believe  that  where  that  question  has  come  up  in 
your  inquiry,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  have  expressed  the  idea  that  wherever  you  find  the  old 
negroes,  those  who  were  brought  up  and  trained  to  work  as  slaves  be- 
fore the  war,  they  are  much  more  reliable  laborers  than  those  that  have 
grown  up  since  the  war.  The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  of  it  here 
have  been  speaking  of  the  young  negroes  about  the  cities  of  Mobile  and 
Montgomery,  and  in  other  places  near  the  cities,  i^ow,  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  young  negroes  that  are  growing  up  in 
and  around  the  cities  and  towns  and  those  that  grow  on  plantations  or 
in  localities  away  from  the  towns. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  young  negroes  about  all  the  towns  are  a 
nuisance — young  negroes  running  at  large  without  anybody  to  control 
tbem,and  depending  for  their  subsistence  either  upon  pilfering  or  doing 
little  jobs,  such  as  carrying  baggage,  blacking  boots,  and  such  occupa- 
tions.   But,  as  1  Lave  said,  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  them 
and  those  who  have  lived  on  the  plantations.    I  have  a  negro  myself 
working  for  me  who  was  a  youth  of  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  when  the 
wnr  commenced.     He  has  grown  up  in  that  neighborhood,  and  has 
worked  first  at  one  thing  and  then  at  another,  and  I  have  given  it  as 
luy  opinion  heretofore,  and  I  do  now,  that  he  is  the  best  laborer  I  ever 
kul  in  my  emi)loy,  either  black  or  white.     If  I  had  to  make  a  choice 
between  him  and  any  other  man,  black  or  white,  that  I  have  ever  em- 
ployed as  a  laborer,  1  would  choose  him,  and  I  would  not  exchange  him 
for  any  that  I  have  ever  known.     He  is  very  expert  with  the  ax  and 
the  lioe,  and  very  industrious.     He  has  done  very  hard  work  for  me. 
After  be  ha<l  got  through  a  certain  job  I  complimented  him  for  his  dili- 
gence, and  he  replied,  "  Mr.  Lapsley,  I  don't  know  how  to  work  slow ;  I 
cannot  do  it."    And  that  is  a  fact.    I  never  saw  that  man  loiter  a  minute. 
I  put  him  at  a  piece  of  ditching  the  other  day,  and  I  think  he  performed 
Ms  work  in  less  time  than  any  two  common  hands  would  have  taken  to 
doit,  and  he  did  it  better.     1  mention  this  case  as  one  that  has  come 
directly  under  my  personal  observation,  and  as  an  exception  to  what 
has  been  stated  as  the  general  rule  in  regard  to  negro  labor. 

There  are  now  on  my  place  two  other  young  negroes,  one  about  seven- 
teen years  old,  and  the  other  brother  perhaps  twenty-five.    Both  these 
young  fellows  have  grown  up  since  the  wiir.    They  came  to  my  place 
with  their  father  and  mother  and  the  other  children,  and  they  are  em- 
ployed there.    I  hired  the  young  man  and  he  is  working  on  my  i^lace  now. 
The  younger  brother,  who  is  about  seventeen  years  old,  worked  part 
of  the  year  on  my  place,  and  the  other  also  a  part  of  the  year,  but  he 
also  made  a  crop  of  his  own  on  lands  which  I  let  him  have.    I  have 
never  known  a  more  moral,  respectable,  or  better  disposed  boy,  black  or 
white,  than  that  boy  is ;  he  is  moral  and  steady.    He  is  nothing  extra  in 
the  way  of  doing  work,  but  he  is  a  boy  of  excellent  character.    His 
father  is  also  a  man  of  very  good  character ;  a  man  of  probably  sixty 
years  of  age  now.    My  reason  for  hiring  them  was  that  this  man  was  a 
lHt)ther  of  one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  I  ever  bad.    She  is  with 
my  wife  now  and  is  one  of  my  principal  servants,  and  I  will  say  here 
tor  her  that  during  the  whole  time  that  she  has  been  with  me,  beginning 
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with  the  time  when  she  was  a  slave,  I  have  never  had  occasioti  to  rep- 
rimand her.  I  owned  another  one  of  the  same  family  that  I  bought  on 
the  block.  She  was  an  old  woman.  I  happened  to  hear  that  she  was 
going  to  be  sold,  and  I  had  a  plantation  at  the  time,  and  I  thought  I 
would  buy  this  old  woman,  if  she  did  not  brin  jr  too  high  a  price,  to  cook 
for  my  hands  on  the  place.  I  bought  her  and  brought  her  home,  and  it 
happened  that  we  had  an  infant  child  at  home,  perhaps  not  over  a 
month  old.  I  told  my  wife  I  had  bought  an  old  woman  and  she  sent  for 
her  and  said  she  would  get  her  to  nur^e  a  little  while  until  she  could 
procure  a  nurse;  but  in  a  few  days  she  said  she  did  not  want  any  other 
nurse.  That  woman  nursed  all  my  children,  and  I  think  she  was  the 
best  nurse  I  ever  knew.  I  gave  $325  for  her,  and  I  do  not  think  $5,000 
would  have  bought  her  from  me  after  1  had  owned  her  a  year  or  two. 
She  was  with  me  during  the  war  and  after  the  war.  She  had  control  of 
all  my  household  matters  and  outdoor  matters.  When  we  went  to  house- 
keeping my  wife  was  inexperienced,  and  I  gave  her  this  advice ;  I  said : 
'*  You  have  got  to  trust  these  servants,  and  aou  may  just  as  well  give 
them  the  whole  run  of  the  concern ;  if  they  want  to  steal  tliey  will  do  it ; 
trust  them."  She  did  so,  and  I  never  heard  her  complain  of  one  of  those 
servants,  or  of  having  a  solitary  thing  taken  from  the  house,  and  I  have 
never  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  anything  of  that  kind 
done. 

By  the  CHArBMAN : 

Q.  How  mjxny  servants  had  you  f — A.  Well,  I  had  several.  When  I 
lived  on  that  plantation  I  kept  a  sort  of  open  house,  and  1  had  five  or 
six  servants.  We  used  to  have  a  great  many  more  servants  in  those 
days  than  we  have  now. 

Q.  1  infer  from  what  you  say  that  you  may  think,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  you  do  think,  that  the  reason  why  there  is  no  pilfer- 
ing from  your  household  is  the  fact  tbat  you  do  trust  to  the  honesty  of 
your  servants,  and  that  tbey  so  understand? — A.  I  think  that  is  part  of 
it.  This  old  woman  of  whom  I  have  spoken  was  not  only  honest,  but 
she  was  an  extraordinary  woman  for  business.  We  have  never  had  oc- 
casion to  reprimand  her  dnring  all  the  jieriod  that  she  has  been  with  us. 
She  had  charge  of  my  smoke-house  during  the  war,  and  I  did  not  even 
go  to  look  at  the  meat.  I  recollect  that  in  the  summer  of  1864  I  asked 
her  how  the  meat  was  holding  out,  and  she  said,  *' Master,  I'll  make  it 
hold  out."  Well,  to  my  astonishment,  when  the  Yankees  came  along 
next  year  they  carried  off  just  as  many  hams  as  they  wanted,  and  left 
me  a  good  many,  too.  It  always  astonished  me  how  that  meat  did  hold 
out.  This  woman  had  a  husband.  Now,  this  sort  of  servants  don't 
run  in  pairs,  and  if  you  get  a  first-rate  woman  the  husband  is  not  apt 
to  be  so  good ;  so,  finally,  after  several  years,  she  left  me  and  went  otL 
I  said  to  her  when  she  was  going,  ''  You  have  been  a  faithful  servant  to 
me,  Nancy;''  and  she  replied,  '*Yes,  master;  you  trusted  me."  That 
was  the  only  reason  she  gave ;  but  I  don't  believe  she  would  have  stolen 
even  if  I  had  not  trusted  her.  She  was  a  reniarkable  servant;  but  still 
she  wa«  not  altogether  an  exception.  1  had  other  servants  that  1  trusted 
in  the  same  way,  and  1  never  had  occasion  to  beh'eve  that  any  one  of 
them  plundered  me  during  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  that  they 
were  with  me.  It  is  the  nature  of  many  of  them,  however,  to  pilfer. 
I  do  not  think  they  think  there  is  any  harm  in  stealing  some  little 
things.  I  believe  they  do  it  without  feeling  that  they  are  doing  anything 
wrong. 

Q.  As  you  have  known  the  character  of  the  negro,  and  as  j'ou  speak. 
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of  liis  disposition  to  pilfer  and  say  that  you  don't  believe  he  thiuks  it 
wrong,  I  will  ask  yoo  this  qaestion :  Do  you  think  that  that  view 
which  he  takes  of  such  matters  may  have  grown  out  of  the  relation  that 
formerly  existed  between  the  negroes  and  the  white  race,  in  which 
everything  they  had  belonged  to  the  other  race-— do  you  think  that  that 
state  of  things  may  have  put  them  in  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  they  felt 
justified  in  getting  back  whatever  they  could! — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
so.  1  do  not  think  they  have  that  idea.  They  do  not  go  in  lor  plun- 
der, but  they  do  not  think  it  is  wrong  to  take  little  things  to  eat.  I 
had  a  cook  who  was  with  me  a  great  many  years,  and  I  was  satisfied 
that  I  could  have  caught  her  many  times  sending  off  provisions  to  her 
relatives ;  she  had  a  father  and  other  relations  that  lived  off  some  dis- 
tance, and  I  think  she  fed  them  from  my  kitchen.  J  think  they  reason 
this  way,  "We  have  to  make  all  this  crop,  and  part  of  it  is  ours.'' 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  you  have  been  somewhat  lenient  with  them 
in  these  little  matters,  so  that  they  have  come  to  think,  "  Master  don't 
care  if  we  do  take  something  f  " — A.  Well,  perhaps  so.  I  never  have 
been  very  particular  about  little  things. 

Q.  But  if  a  negro  steals  anything  of  importance,  he  understands  that 

it  is  a  crime,  and  expects  to  be  punished,  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    I 

never  had  to  punish  them,  though,  except  in  one  instance,  where  some 

young  yellow  girls  stole  a  goo<l  many  garments  from  the  members  of 

my  family.    I  punished  them  because  I  did  not  want  to  prosecute  them, 

and  I  thought  it  was  too  grave  an  offense  to  be  passed  over  without 

Dotice.    I  told  them  they  could  take  their  choice  of  going  to  jail  or 

taking  a  whipping.    They  said  they  would  take  a  whipping,  and  I  gave 

them  a  whipping  rather  than  sending  them  to  jail.    However,  I  should 

never  have  sent  young  girls  to  jail,  of  course,  for  anything  of  that  sort; 

but  I  thought  they  ought  to  be  punished,  and  I  punished  them  in  the 

way  1  have  stated. 

Q.  Is  it  often  that  a  negro  steals  money  in  any  considerable  amount  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  very  few  such  cases  have  come  under  my  observation. 
There  are  some  of  them  that  are  very  bad  criminals,  though. 

Q.  But  their  offenses  run  in  another  direction  f — A.  Generally.    I 
bad  one  man  that  was  sent  to  jail,  and  his  wife  was  a  very  good  servant 
of  mine  at  the  time,  and  she  asked  me  to  bail  him  out,  and  said,  *'If 
Ihere  is  anything  to  pay,  1  will  pay  it  myself  out  of  my  wages."    1  in- 
quired of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  he  induced  me  to  believe  that  the 
Mlow  was  probably  innocent ;  so  I  bailed  him  out.     But  I  found  after- 
wards that  he  was  a  great  criminal.    He  broke  into  a  house  near  me 
afterwards.     Such  cases,  however,  are  exceptional.     I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  disposition  of  the  negroes  to  rob.    While  they  will  take  little  things 
to  eat,  and  matters  of  that  sort,  1  do  not  think  they  have  any  di8i)osi- 
tion  to  commit  burglary  or  such  crimes.    As  I  have  said,  in  regard  to 
taking  things  to  eat,  I  do  not  think  they  consider  it  a  crime,  or  even 
wrong;  and  I  do  not  think,  from  the  way  they  view  it,  it  would  be  con- 
ffldered  a  crime.    But,  as  1  have  said  before,  in  regard  to  my  own  ser- 
vants generally,  1  never  had  occasion  to  accuse  any  of  them  of  pilfering 
anything  about  my  house.    If  they  wanted  anything  in  reason,  they  knew 
that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  ask  for  it  and  they  would  get  it.    I  do 
not  think  negro  servants  are  any  more  disposed  to  steal  than  any  other 
aimilar  cla^s — than  any  other  undeveloped  class  or  race,  not  any  more 
than  the  whites,  if  you  put  the  whites  in  the  same  circumstances.    1  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  race  to  induce  them  to  steal ;  I 
think  their  character  grows  largely  out  of  their  previous  condition.    I 
think  that  if  a  nefjro  was  to  break  into  a  house  for  the  purpose  of  steal 
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ing,  all  the  rest  of  them  would  prononnce  that  a  crime,  and  say.  that  lid 
ought  to  be  punished  ]  I  don't  think  any  of  them  would  defend  it,  but 
I  think  that  most  of  them  don't  think  it  is  wrong  tx>  take  little  tbingn 
l^at  come  in  their  way^  if  they  want  them. 

THE  BAOB  PEOBLEM  WOBKlNa  ITSELF  OUT. 

NoWy  I  differ  very  much  from  the  respected  gentleman  who  testified 
last  night,  Colonel  Ehett,  judging  from  what  I  see  in  the  papers  this 
morning  of  his  testimony  here.  It  is  reported  that  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion propounded  by  a  member  of  the  committee  as  to  what  he  thought 
of  the  Aitu^e  of  the  relations  of  the  two  races  here,  he  answered  that  it 
was  a  fearful  problem,  and  expressed  his  apprehension  that  l^e  final 
result  would  be  the  extinction  of  the  colored  race.  I  disagree  with  both 
of  those  statements.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  fearful  problem.  I  think 
it  is  a  problem  that  has  partially  worked  itself  out  already,  and  is  work- 
ing itself  out  from  year  to  year.  I  believe  that  the  negroes  have  made 
great  improvement  during  the  past  few  years.  That  is  my  belief,  judg- 
ing from  my  observation  of  those  who  have  worked  for  me,  and  of  the 
colored  x>eople  generally.  I  think  I  see  indications  of  steady  improve- 
ment, and  what  is  to  extinguish  the  race  I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine^ 
certainly  not  the  present  generation  of  white  men,  or  their  descendants. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  an  extinction  of  the  negro  race,  or 
of  their  descendants  here.  If  Providence,  in  its  wisdom,  decrees  their 
extinction,  as  the  extinction  of  slavery  was  decreed  (because  I  believe 
that  was  a  Divine  decree) ;  if  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  they  shall 
be  extinguished  by  some  means  not  now  obvious,  then  the  negro  race 
may  be  extinguished  here ;  but  I  am  very  certain  that  that  result  will 
never  be  effected  or  attempted  by  the  present  white  raee.  There  is  no 
such  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  white  race  here.  There  is  no  dis- 
I>osition  on  the  part  of  the  white  race  either  to  extinguish  the  colored 
I>eople  or  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country. 

NEaBOES  THE  BEST  LABOBEBS. 

I  myself  being  a  Southern  man,  having  lived  in  the  South  all  my 
life,  and  expecting  to  remain  here  during  the  balance  of  my  sojourn,  I 
would  not  exchange  them  for  any  other  race  on  the  globe.  If  I  had 
my  choice  to  put  all  the  negroes  here  into  Mexico  or  Japan,  or  any- 
where else,  and  I  could  have  my  pick  of  the  people  of  Europe  to  sup- 
plant them  here  as  laborers,  I  would  not  exchange  them  for  any  other 
people.  If  I  wanted  tenants,  men  to  come  in  and  improve  the  country, 
not  as  laborers,  but  as  occupiers  and  owners  of  the  soil,  then  I  would 
take  the  white  race ;  but  if  I  wanted  men  for  common  labor,  and  for 
other  labor,  too,  I  would  not  exchange  our  negroes  for  any  other  people 
on  earth.  I  believe  they  are  the  best  material  for  labor  that  exists 
in  l*iis  country.  I  do  not  think  they  are  so  at  the  l^orth,  however. 
Thei  e  is  this  great  characteristic  of  the  negro,  and  it  is  a  thing  that  I 
admire  him  for.  The  Georgian  philosopher.  Bill  Arp  (and  he  is  con-  * 
siderable  of  a  philosopher,  I  think),  speaking  of  the  negro  in  one  of  his 
publications  recently,  says  of  the  negro  that  he  has  got  neither  malice 
nor  gratitude.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the  negro  is  a  malicious  being.  I 
think  he  is  deficient  in  malice.  He  is  a  passionate  being,  but  he  is  not 
malicious.  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  induce  me  to  believe  that 
malice  is  one  of  his  characteristics.  But  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think 
it  is  just  to  say  that  the  negro  is  naturally  ungrateful.    For  my  own 
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t)art  I  have  seen  as  many  evidences  of  gratitude,  and  have  felt  as  many 
myself  from  the  negro  as  from  the  white  race.  I  have  done  more  favors 
for  people  of  the  white  race  than  I  have  ever  done  for  the  blacks,  and 
I  think  the  blacks  are  at  least  jnst  as  much  disposed  to  be  grateful  for 
kindness  as  the  white  people  are. 

THE  NEGBO  LACKS  AVABIOE. 

But  the  negro  is  deficient  in  one  thing  that  distinguishes  the  white 
race,  and  that  is  one  of  his  great  misfortunes,  I  think — ^he  lacks  avarice; 
That  passion  does  not  belong  to  the  negro,  and  that  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  accumulate.  He  really  does  not  care  anything 
about  money.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  old  fellow,  Diogenes, 
who  told  Alexander  the  Great  to  stand  out  of  his  light,  and  said  he 
wanted  nothing  else,  was  probably  a  negro.  All  the  negro  asks  of  you 
is  to  keep  out  of  his  sunshine.  Give  him  plenty  of  corn-bread  and 
Bunshine  and  he  aint  going  to  be  very  unhappy.  If  he  gets  the  corn- 
bread  he  will  find  something  to  go  with  it  in  the  woods,  or  some- 
where else.  The  blacks  don't  value  money  or  property.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  impress  the  value  of  money  upon  those  that  I  have  had  in 
my  employ,  and  I  have  tried  to  induce  them  to  save ;  but  as  a  general 
thing  they  haven't  any  idea  of  saving.  They  will  work,  and  if  >ott 
pay  them  low  wages  they  will  live  on  it,  and  if  you  pay  them  high 
wages  they  will  live  on  that ;  but  no  matter  how  much  it  may  be  they 
will  certainly  spend  it  all.  That  has  been  my  observation  both  among 
the  negroes  that  I  have  employed  myself  and  also  among  those  that 
have  been  employed  in  the  works  that  I  have  been  connected  with. 
There  are  some  exceptions  about  the  Shelby  Iron  Works.  There  is  a 
man  who  was  a  youth  at  the  time  of  the  war  and  who  belonged  to  Mr. 
Hazard,  the  secretary  of  the  company.  He  has  been  an  exemplary  and 
industrious  negro ;  he  became  a  pretty  good  mechanic  and  he  did  a  good 
deal  of  the  making  of  patterns  for  the  foundry  at  the  Shelby  Iron  Works. 
He  has  saved  money,  and  now  owns  a  pretty  good  tract  of  laud  and 
some  stock.  Perhaps  there  are  some  other  cases  similar  to  that  around 
the  Shelby  Iron  Works ;  I  think  there  are ;  I  think  Mr.  Hazard  had 
one  man  there  who  had  accumulated  as  much  as  $1,000,  and  there  were 
others  that  had  accumulated  something ;  but  all  such  cases  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  As  a  general  rule  they  spend  their  money, 
and  they  are  very  apt  to  spend  it  for  things  that  are  of  little  or  no  value 
to  them.  They  will  buy  expensive  clothing,  for  instance,  or  they  will 
hoy  anything  they  take  a  notion  to,  whether  they  need  it  or  whether  it 
is  soitable  for  them  or  not ;  and  the  result  almost  invariably  is  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  they  have  nothing.  I  think  that  habit  is  gradually 
hdug  corrected,  to  some  extent,  and  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  this, 
proposed  system  of  postal  savings  banks,  because  I  think  if  these  peo- 
ple knew  where  they  could  put  their  money  with  safety,  some  of  them 
would  begin  to  accumulate  a  little,  and  even  if  they  put  it  in  a  safe  ban  i 
fttalow  rate  of  interest,  or  even  at  no  interest,  with  the  view  of  letting 
it  accumulate  so  as  to  buy  land  or  other  propertj^  it  would  certainly  be 
of  great  advantage  to  them  as  a  class. 

THE  NEGBO  COVETS  LAND,  AND  IS  SOMETIMES  THRIFTY. 

They  are  very  fond  of  buying  land ;  they  like  it  mightily,  and  to  most 
of  them  you  can  sell  land  at  any  price.  Several  of  them  have  applied 
to  me  for  land^  and  I  have  let  them  have  pieces  of  land  that  I  did  not 
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care  about^  and  they  made  their  payments,  although  if  they  did  not  pay 
I  would  let  them  stay  there.  However,  they  are  disposed  to  give  almost 
any  price  for  land  when  they  take  a  notion  to  buy  it.  There  is  a  man 
who  has  been  in  my  employ  for  several  years  as  an  out  door  servacnt. 
His  wife  is  my  cook.  They  live  about  a  mile  from  me  on  a  piece  of  land 
that  I  would  not  give  50  cents  an  acre  for ;  but  they  bought  four  acre8 
of  very  poor  land  with  a  little  shanty  on  it, "  improvements  "  worth,  per- 
haps, $50,  and  paid  $200  for  the  i)iece,  $50  an  acre. 

Q.  Who  sold  that  land  to  them  ? — A.  A  man  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  You  think  he  took  $200  from  those  people  for  $2  worth  of  land  t — 
A.  Two  hundred  dollars  was  what  I  understood  they  gave  fortheland, 
payable  in  cross  ties.  They  told  me  they  paid  him  800  cross-ties  at  25 
cents  apiece  for  those  four  acres,  with  improvements  worth,  perhaps, 
$50.  I  mention  that  to  show  you  their  eagerness  to  buy  land  and  their 
want  of  judgment  in  buying  it. 

Q.  The  other  man  seemed  to  have  some  judgment  in  selling  his 
land? — A.  Oh,  yes.  Another  woman  who  staid  with  me  about  six 
years  as  cook  gave  $00  for  a  little  piece  of  land.  I  paid  the  money 
out  of  her  wages.  I  would  not  have  given  $6  for  that  piece  of  laud, 
but  she  gave  $60  for  it,  and  she  has  got 'a  little  fence  around  it,  and 
I  don't  suppose  she  makes  six  bits  a  year  out  ot  it;  but  still  she 
seems  to  like  to  have  it.  They  are  very  much  disposed  to  buy  land,  if 
they  get  a  chance;  but  they  usually  lack  judgment.  Some  of  them, 
however,  show  much  more  judgment  than  these  did.  A  negro  in  Dal- 
las, that  once  belonged  to  the  company  that  I  was  connected  with,  is 
now  a  man  in  good  circumstances,  worth  probably  $5,000  in  property 
that  he  has  made  himself.  He  has  been  a  suii'erer  by  banks.  He  pat 
the  proceeds  of  his  cotton  crop,  about  $1,100,  in  a  bank  in  Selma,  and 
he  lost  every  dollar  of  it.  But  he  has  overcome  that  loss,  and  he  is 
now  in  very  good  circumstances.  1  think  he  owns  two  pretty  valuable 
tracts  of  land.  He  was  a  carpenter  before  the  war,  and  lie  followed  his 
trade  after  the  war,  and  I  think  he  has  made  enougH  money  on  this  land 
that  he  owns  to  pay  for  it.  He  owns  another  tract  of  land  that  I  think 
he  had  to  take  in  payment  of  some  money  that  he  had  loaned  on  mort- 
gage. There  are  a  good  many  cases  of  that  kind  scattered  through  the 
country,  but  they  are  exceptional  cases.  Still  I  think  these  exception^ 
cases  are  increasing  in  number.  Every  year  I  think  there  are  more  ne- 
groes who  become  independent,  or  become  owners  of  property,  more  or 
less,  i^ow,  if  there  was  a  savings  bank  in  every  little  place  where  they 
could  put  their  money  with  perfect  secuiity,even  in  very  small  amounts, 
say  25  cents  at  a  time,  or  a  dollar,  and  let  it  stay  there  and  mount  up,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  them.  If  a  negro  has  got  $5  or 
$10  about  him  he  is  going  to  spend  it,  or  lend  it  to  some  other  negro. 
But  if  he  puts  it  in  the  bank  he  will  probably  let  it  stay.  For  that 
reason  I  think  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  postal  savings  bank 
system  should  be  adopted  in  this  country. 

Now,  as  to  their  cai)acity  as  laborers.  Of  course,  I  have  not  the 
same  opportunity  of  seeing  what  a  negro  can  do  about  these  iron  works 
that  I  had  about  the  Shelby  Iron  Works,  but  I  am  satisfied  of  one 
thing :  that  a  great  di  al  depends  upon  the  management.  I  know 
that  is  true  on  plantations.  My  place  is  managed  by  my  son-in-law, 
and  he  never  complains  to  me  of  any  of  the  negroes ;  but  then  he  is 
with  them  all  the  time.  He  does  not  say,  "Go  and  do  so  and  so^j 
he  says,  "  Come  and  do  so  and  so."  Kow,  if  you  want  a  negro,  or  a 
white  man  either,  to  do  a  ])iece  of  work,  and  tell  him  to  go,  and  leave 
him  without  an^^  supervision,  you  will  find  that  he  is  not  going  to  do 
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very  mach  hard  work.  You  have  got  to  be  about  with  your  laborers 
and  see  that  they  do  work.  Then  another  point  is  that  your  manager 
most  not  be  a  man  that  will  curse  them  or  abuse  tbem.  You  cannot 
get  workout  of  them  in  that  way.  They  are  able  to  do  work  and  they  are 
not  at  all  lazy.  They  may  be  said  to  be  lazy  when  they  are  not  work- 
ing, when  they  are  loafing;  but  put  them  at  work  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly no  more  disposed  to  shirk  than  white  men  in  this  country  are.  It 
is  Baid  that  they  are  not  regular  about  their  labor,  and  that  they  do  not 
like  to  labor  in  remote  places.  That  is  very  true;  neither  do  white 
men.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  not  been  able  to  get  negroes  because 
be  lives  in  an  out-of-the-way  place.  A  negro  must  be  near  a  town,  or, 
at  least,  near  a  church.  He  is  a  great  hand  for  going  to  meeting.  It 
happens  that  this  gentleman  lives  some  distance  from  town  and  he  has 
been  compelled  to  rely  upon  white  labor,  and  it  is  all  for  that  reason. 
This  last  year  all  of  his  laborers  quit  right  in  the  midst  of  his  planting 
preparations,  and  the  year  before  they  quit  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
crop  time.  While  thej'  staid  with  him  they  were  as  good  workers  as 
tliere  were  in  the  country ;  but  when  they  took  a  notion  to  quit,  they 
quit.  I  have  never  had  but  very  little  fault  to  find  with  the  men  that 
I  have  employed,  either  black  or  white.  I  think  there  is  a  very  marked 
difference,  though,  in  regard  to  working  white  men  and  negroes  to- 
gether. If  you  bring  a  foreigner  here  and  set  him  to  work  in  company 
with  a  negro,  as  a  general  thing  he  will  refuse  to  do  it.  Now,  a  South- 
ern man  will  not  refuse  to  work  with  the  negro.  I  had  a  young  man 
with  me,  a  very  nice,  intelligent  young  man,  that  I  esteemrd  very  highly 
on  account  of  his  moral  worth.  He  worked  day  in  and  day  out  by  the 
side  of  a  negro  and  never  made  the  slightest  objection.  But  I  have  un- 
derstood that  foreigners,  and  some  Northern  men,  have  refused  to  work 
side  by  side  with  negroes.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  general  or  not, 
bnt  I  have  been  told  that  it  is,  that  the  white  men  of  the  South  will 
work  side  by  side  with  the  negro,  whether  he  is  a  hireling  or  not.  I 
know  it  is  the  case  with  my  employes.  I  have  had  to  employ  mixed 
labor  several  times,  mostly  negroes,  but  sometimes  white  men  with 
thein,  and  thej^have  worked  together  right  along,  without  complaint. 

Q.  I  have  heard  some  people  talk  as  though  the  negroes  would  not 
work  with  the  whites. — ^A.  Oh,  that  is  all  stuff;  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing of  that  kind ;  I  have  never  known  any  objection  of  that  sort  raised 
on  the  part  of  the  negro. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  that  where  the  laboring  men  of  the  two  races  are 
ifl  daily  contact,  there  is  much  evidence  of  that  aversion  to  associatiou 
^th  each  other  that  you  have  seen  in  some  other  instances  ? — A.  No ; 
I  do  not.  Now,  if  this  man  that  1  have  spoken  of  had  been  asked  to 
Bit  down  at  table  with  a  negro  he  would  have  considered  it  a  gross 
insuh,  but  he  did  not  feel  at  all  insulted  at  being  asked  to  work  with 
Wm  in  the  field.  That  man  would  come  in  and  sit  at  the  table  with  my 
feinily  every  day,  and  would  go  right  out  to  the  field  and  work  with  the 
negroes.  He  did  that  for  two  years,  and  he  did  not  consider  it  any 
degradation  at  all;  but  he  would  not  have  gone  to  eat  with  them  or  to 
Bleep  with  them.  Anything  but  social  equality  the  laboring  white  man 
of  this  country  will  stand.  They  won't  stand  that;  but  they  have  no 
objection  to  associating  with  the  colored  race  as  laborers,  as  far  as  my 
observation  extends.  I  will  make  one  other  remark  :  I  think  the  South- 
ern man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  negroes  is  better  able  to  manage 
them  and  to  deal  with  them  than  any  man,  I  don't  care  who  he  is  or 
where  he  comes  from,  North  or  South,  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
them.    Bring  a  man  here  from  Massachusetts,  or  from  an^^  oVhen  \)*at\. 
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of  the  country  where  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  labor  more  aetif  e 
than  he  finds  it  here,  and  he  sees  the  negro  moving  about  his  work 
rather  slowly,  as  he  thinks,  and  he  tries  to  hurry  him  up  and  push 
him  on,  feeling  that  he  is  wasting  time.  Now,  that  man  cannot  suc- 
ceed with  the  negro  in  that  way,  because  every  chance  the  laborer 
gets  he  will  dodge  a  man  of  that  sort.  I  think  one  great  trouble  among 
our  people  here  in  dealing  with  the  laborers  they  employ  is  that  the 
men  who  undertake  to  manage  them  or  control  the  laborers  do  not 
understand  their  character  and  do  not  know  how  to  manage  them. 

NO  WAB  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

I  will  give  one  reason  why  I  prefer  the  negro  race  to  any  other  race  as 
laborers.  Of  course,  I  prefer  my  own  race  in  other  respects.  I  consider 
my  race  a  superior  race — superior  in  attributes  that  God  has  conferred 
upon  the  race  of  men.  I  think  white  men  are  a  higher  order  of  men ; 
but  I  think  the  negro  is  just  as  good  in  his  sphere  as  the  white  man  is 
in  his ;  he  is  just  as  God  has  made  him. 

I  see  that  General  Sherman  in  a  recent  address,  speaking  of  war,  says 
there  always  will  be  war  on  earth,  and  he  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future,  showing  the  necessity  of  keeping. up  military  dis- 
cipline, that  tbere  may  be  a  war  between  capital  and  labor.  I  certainly 
do  not  think  that  the  South  is  in  any  danger  of  any  such  war  so  long 
as  the  great  staple  of  our  labor  is  the  negro.  The  negro  will  never  com- 
bine against  capital.  He  has  no  disposition  to  do  it.  It  is  his  nature 
to  submit  to  authority,  if  it  is  exercised  with  reason,  and  he  does  not 
want  money  or  property  badly  enough  to  undertake  to  rise  in  rebellion 
against  capital,  so  that  we  are  safe  against  everything  of  that  sort  so 
long  as  our  labor  here  is  of  this  character.  So  long  as  we  have  the  ne- 
gro to  furnish  our  labor  we  are  safe  in  that  respect,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  want  to  hold  on  to  him  and  don't  want  him  to  leave  us.  I 
will  say  further,  that  I  know  that  very  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
the  white  men  of  the  South  by  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country  en- 
tertaining wrong  opinions  in  regard  to  their  disposition  towards  negroes 
here  amongst  us.  Those  opinions  have  not  been  entertained  by  every- 
body, but  by  a  great  many  people.  I  think  the  idea  has  been  perhaps 
fostered  to  a  great  extent  for  political  purposes,  and  that  it  has  worked 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  South  and  of  the  whole  country.  But  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Southern  people  as  a 
whole  in  judging  of  their  disposition  with  regard  to  the  colored  people 
here.  The  people  of  the  South  are  disposed  to  treat  the  negro  welL 
There  are  bad  white  men,  and  if  we  could  have  had  some  of  those  fel- 
lows that  do  deeds  of  violence,  Ku-Klux,  and  everything  of  that  sort, 
put  in  the  penitentiary,  where  they  ought  to  have  been,  we  would 
have  had  a  great  deal  less  trouble  in  the  South.  There  are  bad  men  in 
the  South,  as  there  are  elsewhere,  bad  men,  of  both  races,  but  the 
worst  criminals  we  have  are  white  men.  1  do  not  think  we  have  any 
fellows  here  that  will  rob  banks,  or  commit  burglary,  or  things  of 
that  kind.  The  whit«  men  of  this  region  are  not  of  that  sort;  but  we 
have  men  who  give  way  to  their  prejudices  and  passions  and  commit 
deeds  of  violence,  and  who  in  that  way  have  brought  a  great  deal  of 
odium  upon  the  whole  South,  very  unjustly,  too.  Such  cases,  however, 
are  becoming  rarer  from  year  to  year.  Even  in  Virginia,  in  the  recent 
political  contest  there,  one  of  the  hottest  that  has  ever  taken  place, 
there  has  been  but  one  disturbance  in  the  whole  State,  and  that  seems 
to  be  very  greatly  regretted  by  the  people  of  the  State.    In  former  times 
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we  used  to  have  some  trouble  here  at  the  polls ;  but  that  is  a  thing  of 
Ae  past.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  of  any  violence  being  osed 
towiurds  negroes  at  the  polls  in  this  State  for  a  good  many  years  past^ 
DOt  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  I  think  that  sort  of  violence  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  I  believe  that  the  two  sections  of  the  country  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  subject — at  least  that  the  North  is  becom- 
ing enlightened  on  the  subject^  and  that  whenever  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try becomes  thoroughly  enlightened  in  reference  to  the  i>osition  of  the 
people  of  the  South  in  this  respect,  I  think  they  will  be  much  better 
oatasfied  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  negro  at  the  South  than  they 
have  been  heretofore.  It  is  very  natural  that  they  should  have  some 
feeling  on  that  subject,  because  they  look  upon  the  negro  as  the  ward 
of  the  nation. 

KDUOATION— FEDERAL  AID  BEQIHRED. 

Now  in  regard  to  education,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  Some  people 
think  that  education  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  negro;  that  it  makes 
him  proud,  and  so  on.  That  may  be  its  effect  in  some  cases;  that 
may  be  its  primary  effect  but  the  ultimate  result  will  be  to  make  a 
great  improvement  in  that  race,  just  as  education  improves  the  white 
race.  As  you  raise  the  standard  of  education,  you  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  morals;  and  the  negro  that  will  pilfer  and  steal  because  he  is 
ignorant,  would  not  do  anything  of  the  kind  if  he  was  educated ;  he 
voold  have  more  pride  of  character,  and  a  different  standard  of  morals. 
The  first  effect  of  educating  them  may  be  as  some  have  intimated,  to 
make  the  negro  proud  and  idle,  and  all  that ;  but  the  ultimate  effect 
would  be  good.  I  had  a  young  girl  in  my  family  for  two  or  three  years 
as  a  narse.  She  had  been  at  school  at  Selma  and  had  got  some  educa- 
tion, and  I  never  saw  any  indication  of  her  putting  on  airs  or  assump- 
tions, from  the  fact  that  she  had  gone  to  school  a  while;  nor  have  I 
ohfierved  it  in  others.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  educating  all  men,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  special  importance  to  the  South.  This  State, 
for  instance,  is  not  in  a  financial  condition  to  educate  either  of  its  races 
properly,  and  the  education  of  the  whites  is  just  as  much  neglected  in 
my  section  as  the  education  of  the  blacks ;  in  fact  I  don't  know  but  the 
blacks  have  the  advantage,  because  they  have  got  a  school  at  the  Shelby 
Iron  Works,  and  one  at  Columbiana,  and  schools,  I  think,  at  one  or  two 
other  places  in  that  section.  There  are  hundreds  of  youths  growing  up 
ill  my  neighborhood  in  utter  destitution  so  far  as  regards  educational 
advantages.  I  mean  white.  The  people  are  not  able  to  employ  teachers. 
The  county  is  too  poor  and  the  allowance  by  the  State  is  insufficient  to 
give  them  teachers  of  any  account,  so  the  young  people  are  growing  up 
m  ignorance.  There  is  very  great  need  for  educational  assistance  in 
DJy  part  of  the  country,  and  I  am  so  much  in  favor  of  it  that  I  won't 
stand  upon  any  little  etiquette  about  the  manner  of  getting  it.  I  will 
take  the  money,  I  do  not  care  where  it  comes  from,  and  do  the  best  we 
«an  with  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  you  will  take  as  much  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  f — A. 
^es,  sir ;  as  much  as  is  necessary.  I  want  enough ;  not  any  more. 
There  is  a  man  in  my  neighborhood,  a  school-master,  and  I  went  to  see 
him  to  get  some  seed-potatoes  one  day  and  he  called  them  taters,  said 
he  had  a  nice  crop  of  taters  Now,  I  do  not  want  that  sort  of  fellows 
<o  teach  blacks -or  whites.    I  want  a  man  who  has  got  some  edKioaXvou 
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himself  when  I  employ  him  as  a  teacher.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  the  teachers  are  not  well  qualified.  Sometimes  they  will  take 
an  ignorant  negro  and  put  him  'to  teaching  and  sometimes  they  will 
take  an  ignorant  white  man  for  a  teacher.  But  such  people  are  no 
teachers.  We  want  real  teachers.  We  give  a  man  $20  a  month  and 
he  has  to  board  and  clothe  himself  out  of  that,  and  he  does  not  always 
get  even  that,  and  of  course  you  cannot  expect  to  get  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  teach  for  aity  such  pay.  We  want  men  that  do  know  how  to 
teach  and  the  State  is  in  such  a  situation  that  it  cannot  afford  the 
necessary  money,'  so  that  unless  we  can  aid  in  this  matter  the  people 
will  remain  in  ignorance.  We  must  be  helped  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  educate  our  people,  and  I  think  it  is  a  duty  that 
the  IN'ational  Government  owes  to  its  people  to  aid  in  educating  them. 

Q.  The  question  I  am  about  to  ask  I  do  not  ask  from  any  personal 
squeamishness,  for  I  have  been  satisfied  for  years  about  it,  but  I  ask  it 
rather  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  your  views  in  urging  the  matter  upon 
the  consideration  of  other  people  who  may  entertain  some  apprehension 
on  the  subject:  I  wish  you  to  state  whether  you  think  that  if  appropri- 
ations were  made  by  the  General  Government  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
education  in  the  South  there  would  be  any  danger  of  the  money  being 
missapplied  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  danger  of  that,  if  you 
put  the  money  in  proper  hands.  I  think  if  there  was  an  educational 
board  composed  of  such  men  as  would  naturally  be  selected  for  such  a 
position,  the  money  would  be  just  a«  safe  as  any  money  is  in  the  hands 
of  any  of  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  Government. 

Q.  You  think,  I  suppose,  that  the  Southern  people  would  make  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  see  that  that  money  was  not  misapplied  f — ^A.  I  think 
they  would  make  it  not  only  a  point  of  honor  but  a  matter  of  principle. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  principle  with  them.  I  believe  that  the  South- 
ern man  is  just  as  honest  as  the  Northern  man,  or  as  any  other  man; 
not  more  so  probably,  but  just  as  much  so,  and  if  you  select  the  right 
kind  of  men  there  would  be  no  trouble.  I  could  select,  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  this  room  now  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  would  constitute  a  boanl 
that  would  be  a  proper  custodian  and  disburser  of  such  a  fund,  who 
would  deal  faithfully  with  it,  and  you  can  easily  find  such  men  in  every 
community.  But  beyond  that,  of  course,  it  would  be  also  a  matter  of 
State  pride  to  satisfy  the  nation  that  the  money  wa«  being  faithfully  and 
honestly  applied  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  appropriated.  And 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  having  it  stipulated  that  there  should 
be  no  favoritism  in  the  disposition  of  that  money  as  between  the  races, 
but  even  without  any  such  stipulation  there  would  be  no  danger  of  any 
unjust  discrimination  between  the  black  and  the  white  people  in  the 
use  of  such  an  educational  fund.  I  think  Alabama  has  shown  already 
by  her  own  legislation  that  she  is  not  disposed  to  make  any  unjust  dis- 
criminations in  her  educational  appropriations,  and  if  she  acta  in  that 
spirit  with  her  own  scanty  educational  funds  she  will  be  very  certain 
to  do  it  with  the  larger  funds  which  may  come  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment.  I  think,  moreover,  a«  was  stated  here  yesterday  by  a  gentU' 
man,  that  in  the  selecting  or  employment  of  teachers  there  would  be  ii«i 
point  made  as  to  where  a  man  came  from,  provided  he  was  well  qualified 
in  other  respects.  I  do  not  think  any  man  would  be  objected  to  Ih»- 
cause  he  was  from  the  North,  or  from  the  West,  or  from  the  South,  or 
from  any  particular  quarter,  so  long  as  he  was  of  lit  character  and  coin 
potent  education  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  teacher.  I  am  very  con- 
fident that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  that  score. 

[Examination  suspended.] 
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BiRMiNaHAM^  Ala.,  November  14, 1883. 
Henry  J.  Evans  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Ton  are  the  mayor  of  Chattanooga,  Mr.  Evans  f — Answer. 
Yes,  sir;  lam. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  f — ^A.  I  came  there  in  October 
1864.  During  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  1864  I  have  been  away 
on  two  different  occasions  for,  in  the  aggregate,  about  four  years — two 
and  a  half  years  in  Texas  and  one  and  a  half  in  Eoane  County,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Q,  I  understand  that  you  are  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth. — A.  I  am. 

Q.  But  since  the  war  you  have  been  identified  with  the  Southern 
people  and  Southern  industries  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  proceed  now,  in  your  own  way,  to  make  as  full  a  statement 
as  you  please  of  the  conditions  of  Southern  industry  and  Southern  so- 
ciety, as  you  know  them — an  historical  statement  coveiingthe  period 
since  you  first  became  connected  with  business  enterprises  in  the  South. 
Give  us  any  information  which  you  may  have  as  to  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  capital  and  labor,  some  account  of  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  that  portion  of  the  country  as  you  have  observed  it,  and  a 
statement  of  any  other  matters  or  suggestions  that  occur  to  you  as  per- 
tinent to  our  general  inquiry.  I  would  like  first  to  have  you  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  development  of  the  industries  with  which  you  have  been 
connected,  and  of  which  you  have  knowledge,  and  perhaps  you  might  as 
well  begin  by  giving  some  account  of  the  existing  industrial  condition 
of  Chattanooga  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

THE  INDUSTRIES  OF   OHATTANOOaA. 

A.  I  am  at  present  connected  with  the  Eoane  Iron  Company  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  We  have  two  blast  furnaces  at  Eock- 
port,  in  Roane  County  Tennessee.  One  of  them,  I  believe,  is  the  pioneer 
furnace  of  the  South,  as  a  coke  furnace  ;  it  was  built  in  1867.  I  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  blast  furnace  apartment  in  1874,  and  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  company  evt*r  since.  We  employ  labor 
Quite  largely,  both  foreign  labor,  the  local  white  laboring  element,  and  col- 
ored labor;  we  employ  laborers  both  at  our  furnaces  and  also  at  our  rolling- 
mill  at  Chattanooga,  where  we  manufacture  railroad  iron  and  steel.  In 
the  present  condition  of  the  iron  market  we  are  out  of  the  manufacture 
of  railroad  iron  ;  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  (Jurblast  furnace  is  stillinfuU 
operation.  We  employ  there  about  five  hundred  men.  We  mine  our 
own  coal,  ore,  and  limestone ;  I  say  we  mine  it,  but  the  fact  is,  we  buy 
some  by  contract  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  LABOR   COMPARED. 

1  have  had  some  opportunity  to  compare  the  different  kinds  of  labor. 
I  have  been  in  a  situation  to  employ  and  supervise  largely  the  Mexican 
labor  element,  having  been  connected  with  the  War  Department  in  re- 
building the  garrison  at  Fort  Brown.  I  know  something,  therefore^* of 
the  comparative  qualities,  as  laborers,  of  the  whites,  the  Mexicans,  and 
the  negroes.  In  our  establishments  we  employ  colored  laborers  quite 
largely;  that  is,  for  ordinary  laboring  work,  preferring  them  to  the 
whites  for  such  purposes,  finding  that  we  get  the  best  service  from 
them.  We  find,  however,  that  tbere  is  but  little  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment for  colored  men  to  do  or  that  they  can  do.    I  judge  fcom.  mj 
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experience  and  observation  that  about  the  only  mechanical  department 
in  which  the  negroes  were  educated  before  the  war  was  as  blacksmiths. 
We  find  a  goodly  number  of  good  blacksmiths  among  them.  We  have 
never  employed  them  as  machinists.  We  find  that  they  work  pretty 
well  with  the  common  uneducated  home  white  labor;  that  is,  that  the 
white  element  does  not  object  to  the  colored  element  and  that  the  two 
work  together  quite  harmoniously.  But  wherever  we  strike  the  labor 
unions  the  whites  decline  to  work  with  the  blacks.  We  have  employed 
colored  men  in  isolated  mechanical  positions  and  have  had  very  good 
results.  I  speak  now  of  the  better  class  of  colored  men.  There  is  an 
element  of  the  colored  people,  as  there  is  of  the  white  element,  that  no 
man  would  put  in  any  responsible  position.  My  experience  is  that  the 
colored  people  are  trusty  laborers  in  positions  that  they  can  fill.  Indeed, 
my  experience  with  them  has  been  very  satisfactory.  So  also  my  expe- 
rience with  them  as  domestic  servants  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  I 
have  employed  generally  about  two  or  three  domestic  servants  around 
my  house  and  I  have  never  had  any  bad  results  from  their  employment, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  them  very  faithful.  1  have  men  in 
our  employ  at  our  blast  furnace  that  were  there  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  old  original  furnace.  As  to  the  uneducated  white  ele- 
ment, we  have  been  as  successful  in  dealing  with  them  as  we  have  been 
with  the  colored  people.  We  have  generally  endeavored  to  pay  our  men 
well  and  to  get  the  best  men  we  could.  The  better  the  men  that  we  have 
been  able  to  get  the  better  have  been  the  results,  and  I  have  endeavored 
to  pick  the  men  as  much  as  possible.  A  good  many  of  our  men  have 
saved  something  and  are  getting  homes  for  themselves,  and  altogether 
are  doing  very  well.  I  certainly  very  much  prefer  them  to  Mexican  lab- 
orers and  I  had  two  years  and  a  half  experience  in  employing  Mexicans. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say  that  you  prefer  both  the  colored  and  the 
native  white  laborers  to  theMexican  laborers! — A.  Yes, sir;  and  I  prefer 
the  colored  man  as  a  coin  men  laborer.  We  employ  in  our  coal  mines  alto- 
gether a  good  many  foreij^uers — Welshmen,  Englishmen,  and  others— 
but  they  do  not  mix  well  with  the  colored  laborers.  About  our  furnaces 
the  native  uneducated  white  element  is  employed  to  some  extent,  and 
we  find  that  they  do  not  object  to  working  with  the  colored  men.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  been  paying  our  laborers  pretty  fair  wages,  and  we  have 
found  a  good  deal  of  that  mountain  white  element  that  works  very  well 
with  the  colored  element.  But  as  reliable  labor,  I  believe  the  colored 
men  are  the  natural  labor  of  this  country.  We  could  not  depend  upon 
the  white  labor  of  this  country  in  the  summer  months  about  a  blast 
furnace  or  a  rolling-mill.  We  could  not  depend  upon  the  common  white 
laborers  that  we  get  in  this  country. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  They  do  not  seem  to  work  well  when  the  berries 
are  ripe. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  either  race  in  particular,  or  of  both  f — A.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  whites  in  particular.  I  say  that  we  depeod  largely  upon 
the  colored  laborers.  They  are  the  men  that  stay  with  us.  When  the 
weather  is  hot  I  have  been  unable  to  get  white  men  to  labor  contina- 
oosly ;  that  is,  the  class  of  white  men  that  we  employ. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  reason  for  their  quitting  at  that 
season  of  the  year? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather  and  the  ease  of  making  a  living.  It  does  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  effort  in  this  climate  to  live  in  summer  time.  I  am  managing 
both  of  our  works  in  Chattanooga,  and  also  our  furnaces  away  from  the 
town,  and  my  experience  in  both  places  with  the  laboring  element  is 
substantially  the  same. 
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WAGES. 

Q.  What  compensation  do  yon  pay  these  various  grades  of  helpT — 
A.  About  onr  blast  furnaces  we  pay  about  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
for  colored  labor,  according  to  the  position  that  the  men  occupy.  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  pay  colored  men  the  same  as  we  pay  white  men  for 
the  same  kind  of  labor.  I  have  had  one  man  a  long  time  that  I  have 
worked  as  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  blowing  engines.  We  pay  him 
12.25  a  day.  We  have  a  white  man  on  one  turn  and  a  colored  man  on 
the  ofiher,  and  they  get  along  very  well  together.  We  pay  the  men  ac- 
cordiDg  to  the  positions  they  occupy.  We  pay  keepers,  helpers,  and  so 
ODjfrom  $1  a  day  up.  Common  labor,  that  which  comes  and  goes,  we 
])ay  II  a  day  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  in  the  summer  time  $1.10  a 
day. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  men  of  the  highest  grade  ? — A.  We  generally 
hire  om*  men  by  the  month  for  foremen  and  such  positions,  and  we  pay 
them  from  $60  to  $225,  according  to  their  position  and  their  capacity. 

Q.  Those  are  foreigners,  many  of  them,  I  suppose  T — A.  No,  sir ;  they 
are  not  necessarily  foreigners.  The  wages  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
iron.  In  our  coal  mines  we  pay  the  men  by  the  bushel.  Miners  will 
make  from  $75  to  $85  a  month — coal  diggers. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  they  work  t — A.  The  miners  generally 
go  into  the  mine  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  come  out  from  2  to 
3  iu  the  afternoon.  We  task  them ;  we  require  them  to  get  out  so  much 
a  day.  We  do  not  mine  for  the  general  market,  but  only  for  our  own 
ooneamption.  Our  day  laborers  work  ten  hours.  Turn-men,  as  we 
call  them,  work  twelve  hours. 

Q.  The  prevailing  hours  of  labor  throughout  the  Southern  States  in 
mechanical  occupations  and  in  all  pursuits  except  agricultural  are  ten 
hoars,  I  take  it. — A.  Ten  hours  a  day. 

Q.  That  is  an  understood  thing,  a  law  of  custom,  I  suppose? — A.  It 
is  the  general  custom.    In  fact,  I  know  of  no  exceptions, to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  like  a  general  desire  among  the  labor- 
ing men  for  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor! — A.  I  have  heard  no 
such  desire  expressed,  and  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  any  such  disposi- 
tion among  our  men.  I  have  seen  such  propositions  in  the  papers  occa- 
sionally,  but  I  have  never  heard  any  such  sentiment  expressed  among 
our  own  laboring  men. 

Q.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  sentiment  in  that  direction  in 
the  Southern  States! — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sentiment  in  thsit 
direction  here.    I  have  heard  of  none. 

LABOR  UNIONS. 

Q.  Do  you  have  in  Chattanooga  and  vicinity  labor  unions  and  organ- 
itttions,  such  as  exist  in  other  places  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  they  make  themselves  felt  as  an  element  in  the 
inatter  of  regulation  of  wages  and  of  the  contracts  between  employers 
and  employed? — A.  Well,  they  make  themselves  felt  largely  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  they  will  not  permit  colored  men  to  work  at  their  callings. 
That  is,  you  have  got  to  cut  loose  from  the  labor  unions  entirely  if  you 
wish  to  employ  colored  labor.  I  know  of  some  concerns  that  have  put 
in  colored  labor  even  in  the  skilled  departments  and  have  been  very 
snooessfnl.  That  has  been  done  lately. 
f*  Q.  In  what  business! — A.  I  speak  now  with  reference  to  the  Knox- 
ville  Iron  Company. 
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Q.  Is  that  your  company? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  notour  company,  bat 
I  have  facilities  for  knowing  the  results  of  their  experiment.  They  bad 
a  labor-union  strike  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  better  put  in  colored  labor  entirely,  and  they 
did  it,  and  now  they  employ  colored  laborers,  and  the  results  for  the 
company  have  been  better  than  ever  before. 

Q.  You  said,  however,  a  while  ago  that  there  were  positions  in  con- 
nection with  these  iron-making  establishments  that  negroes  are  not 
qualified  to  fill — skilled  positions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  positions  of  heat- 
ers, puddlers,  rollers,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Does  the  corporation  of  which  you  speak  employ  colored  men  to 
fill  those  skilled  positions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Negroes  who  have  had  some  previous  training,  I  suppose! — A. 
Well,  they  had  a  few  white  men  as  a  nucleus.  They  had  some  men  that 
had  been  trained  in  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  during  the  war.  They 
had  one  man  as  a  roller,  for  instance. 

Q.  Is  that  a  branch  of  the  business  requiring  high  skill  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  a  high-priced  branch  of  the  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  department  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  that  requires 
a  greater  degree  of  natural  capacity  or  training  than  that  of  a  roller  f — 
A.  That  is  one  of  the  positions  that  commands  a  high  price,  one  of  the 
highest  on  the  scale  of  wages  wbich  the  labor  unions  demand.  1  do  not 
know  that  it  requires  the  greatest  skill,  but  the  labor  unions  have  de 
cided  that  it  shall  conunaud  about  the  highest  price. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  business  for  which  qualified  men 
are  most  difficult  to  find,  I  suppose  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not.  You  would 
naturally  expect  that  to  be  so  from  the  fact  that  it  gets  the  best  pay, 
but  an  iron  manufacturer  would  expect  that  puddling  would  come  first, 
and  then  heating.  A  careless  heater  may  burn  or  neglect  your  iron 
and  ruin  it.  A  roller  is  not  liable  to  do  that,  though  a  careless  roller  is 
liable  to  break  roils,  and,  I  suppose,  those  points  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation.   Careless  rollers  are  liable  to  break  the  machinery. 

THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  innate  capacity  of  the  negroes  to  de- 
velop the  necessary  amount  of  skill  among  themselves  to  supply  super- 
vision for  their  own  laboring  population  in  your  and  other  mechauT<^ 
occupations  ?    That  is  to  say,  suppose  there  was  no  chance  here  to  go 
to  any  other  race  lor  experts  and  skilled  laborers,  do  you  think  that  t£e 
negroes  themselves,  with  [)roper  training  and  education,  could  develop 
the  necessary  proportion  of  skilled  labor  to  afford  proper  supervision  of 
the  unskilled  labor  required  to  do  the  business  successfully! — ^A.  I 
believe  they  could  in  time.    We  have  some  colored  men  that  would 
make  excellent  skilled  laborers.    I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  management  of  the  men.    At  present  I  am  employing 
a  colored  engineer  in  running  a  flouringmill  engine,  and  I  think  he  is 
as  good  an  engineer  as  any  that  I  have  ever  had  employed  to  run  it 
stationary  engine.     He  takes  as  good  care  of  his  engine  and  is  as  com- 
petent in  every  way  as  any  man  that  I  have  ever  employed  in  thst^ 
capacity.     We  employ  colored  foremen  in  the  labor  departments  and, 
also  colored  men  as  yard  foremen,  and  we  find  that  they  are  vei'y  good. 
in  those  capacities.    There  has  been  tsuch  opposition  to  them  on  tli9 
part  of  the  labor  unions  that  we  have  not  employed  them  regularly  iim 
the  skilled  departments,  but  only  in  exceptional  instances.    I  find  that: 
where  you  get  a  good  colored  man  and  put  the  responsibUity  upon  hint 
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and  tmst  him  he  will  appreciate  his  responsibility  and  will  not  shirk  his 
dnties  at  all. 

Q.  Colored  men  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  like  white  men  in  that  respect, 
I  take  it  t — ^A.  A  good  deal  that  way. 

Q.  If  yoa  take  a  white  man  and  pnt  him  in  a  position*  of  confidence 
and  then  tell  him  yoa  think  he  is  a  thief,  he  is  not  likely  to  feel  com- 
plimented, is  hef — A.  No,  not  at  all ;  and  if  he  feels  that  you  are  put- 
ting: some  other  man  to  watch  him  he  is  liable  to  require  watching.  I 
find  that  it  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  a  man's  education  and  experience, 
and  also  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  way  in  which  you  treat  him  and 
whether  you  trust  him  or  not,  whether  he  does  you  good  service  or  not. 
I  think  the  better  educated  a  man  is  the  better  servant  he  makes. 

SOUTHEEN  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Q.  Expression  is  often  given  to  the  idea  that  this  part  of  the  country 
must  draw  upon  the  North  and  upon  other  countries  for  skilled  labor 
and  trained  business  capacity.  Do  you  see  any  reason  for  thinking  that 
this  Southern  population  is  not  abundantly  able  to  develop  itself  into 
a  business  community,  entirely  competent  to  develop  its  own  portion  of 
the  country  without  assistance  or  supervision  from  elsewhere  ? — A.  I 
see  no  reascJfi  to  doubt  that  it  is  fully  competent  to  do  that.  I  know 
1  have  found  about  as  sharp  traders  among  the  people  in  tliis  Southern 
country  as  I  have  ever  found  anywhere. 

Q.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  their  compliments  to  us  Northern 
people  in  regard  to  sharpness  were  a  part  of  their  general  stock  in 
trade — their  general  politeness.  Has  that  idea  ever  struck  you  t — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  will  set  some  of  those  East  Tennessee  natives  against  any 
down  Bast  Yankee  that  ever  lived.  That  matter  depends  a  good  deal, 
1  think,  upon  their  education  and  their  habits.  In  almost  any  particu- 
lar region  or  country  you  will  find  an  ignorant,  uneducated  class.  You 
find  such  a  class  among  your  Northern  people,  and  you  find  the  same 
class  here.  The  Southern  people,  however,  do  not  educate  their  masses 
^  it  has  been  the  custom *to  educate  the  masses  in  the  North  for  a  great 
many  years  past,  and  therefore  you  will  find  a  larger  percentage  of  ig- 
norance in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  but  when  you  come  to  South- 
^ni  business  men,  I  think  you  will  find  them  about  as  sharp  as  North- 
cni  men.  I  know  I  have  found  them  so.  I  have  found  them  generally 
pretty  good  traders,  and  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  ever  any  circumstances  in  the  history  of  a 
nation  which  require  greater  executive  capacity  than  the  conduct  of  a 
^at  war!— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  we  had  some  demonstrations  a  few  years  ago  that  the  South 
?^^ld  conduct  a  war. — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  had  some  practical  experience 
'^  ^hat  line  myself. 

EDUCATION  IN  CHATTANOOGA. 

.,  Q.  I  wish  you  would  now  give  us  any  information  you  can  in  regard  to 
5^  existing  facilities  for  education  in  your  own  vicinity  and  the  results 
^^  your  observation  in  regard  to  that  subject  in  the  rest  of  the  Soutljerii 
^^titry  with  which  you  are  familiar,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
^'^  any  suggestions  that  occur  to  you  in  relation  to  the  increase  of 
^^cational  facilities  at  the  South.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  obliga- 
}^^  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government  in  regard  to  increasing 
^*^^  facilities  for  education  f — A.  I  will  speak,  with  your  permission, 
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particalarly  of  Chattanooga.  I  have  had  some  familiarity  with  thd 
school  system  of  Chattanooga  since  its  organization,  having  been  one 
of  the  original  commissioners  who  established  the  school  system  there, 
and  having  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  over  lialf 
the  time  since.  The  present  school  system  was  established  in  1872. 
The  city  authorities  saw  the  necessity  of  establishing  public  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children.  That  was  before  there  was  any  effort  made 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  educate  the  people.  The  city  organized  a 
local  school  board  and  levied  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pablic 
schools  and  that  system  has  been  continued  ever  since.  When  the  State 
law  tax  was  levied  the  cities  that  had  already  existing  school  systems 
organizf^d  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  State  law.  I  believe 
that  our  people  have  che<^rfully  accepted  the. necessity  of  levying  taxes 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  i)ub]ic  schools,  and  also  for  the  bailding  of 
good,  commodious  school-houses.  We  are  putting  up  now  a  colored 
school-house  that  will  cost  about  $15,000  in  addition  to  the  ground.  We 
have  three  large,  commodious  buildings  for  the  whites.  It  has  always 
been  .the  disposition  of  the  board  to  entirely  separate  the  children — to 
have  no  mixed  schools — but  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  colored  people 
an  equal  opportunity  for  education  with  the  whites.  I  have  heard  of 
no  complaint  among  the  Southern  people  about  the  cost  of  education. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  disposition  hair^been  about 
the  same  as«that  of  the  Northern  people,  in  our  community,  in  that  re- 
gard. I  believe  they  have  generally  conceded  that  the  education  of  the 
colored  people  was  a  necessity,  and  in  fact  that  the  education  of  the 
masses,  black  and  white,  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  fntnre  good 
of  the  community.  We  have  very  good  public  schools  in  Chattanooga. 
We  emploj'  now  forty  teachers.  We  have  a  superintendent  who  is  a 
down  East  Yank(  e,  brought  from  Massachusetts  on  the  organization  of 
the  schools,  who,  I  believe,  has  proved  to  be  entirely  acceptable  to  all 
elements  of  our  people.  He  has  identified  himself  entirely  with  school 
matters,  leaving  other  questions  alone. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  Professor  Wyatt  f — A.  I  do.   . 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  I  beg  to  correct  the  record.  Professor 
Wyatt  is  an  old  personal  friend  and  schoolmate  of  mine. 

The  Witness.  I  understood  that  he  was  from  Nahaut,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir ;  he  is  from  Campton,  N.  H. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  he  makes  a  very  efficient 
superintendent  of  schools.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  schools  in  the  country 
districts  I  cannot  say  so  much.  But  I  know  there  is  great  need  for  im- 
provement. 

Our  corporation  has  done  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  education,  I  think, 
(or  both  tbe  whites  and  the  colored  people  at  our  furnaces.  Wegave  the 
colored  people  a  schooNhouse  and  lot  and  we  did  the  same  for  the  whites. 
Of  course,  in  doing  that  we  turned  it  over  to  the  local  district  school 
board,  and  I  have  felt  that  they  perhaps  have  not  been  quite  as  efficient 
as  they  might  have  been.  I  think  we  have  not  had  as  much  schooling 
ibr  our  people  as  we  might  have  hatl.  The  gentleman  who  was  on  the 
stand  awhile  ago  (Mr.  Lapsley)  spoke  of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
colored  people  to  flock  to  the  cities,  to  patronize  the  churches,  and  so  on. 
1  have  found  the  same  disposition  there  among  the  colored  lieople,  and 
therefore  we  have  given  them  a  colored  church,  and  we  have  also  helped 
the  whites  in  that  respect  by  giving  them  a  lot  for  a  church.  We  have 
built  one  church  and  given  it  to  the  people  and  have  helped  the  others. 
The  colored  people  are  very  fond  of  churches,  and  I  find  them  eqnally 
fond  of  schools.    The  percentage  of  attendance  of  the  scholastic  popa- 
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lation  in  Chattanooga  in  the  colored  schools  amounts  to  something  over 
50  per  cent  The  percentage  of  attendance  among  the  whites  is  a  little 
higher — about  55  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  daily  attendance  f — A.  The  enrolled  at- 
tendance of  the  schools — the  daily  attendance  will  not  average  quite 
so  high.  The  colored  children  are  rather  above  the  whites  in  punctu- 
ality and  daily  attendance. 

Q.  Have  you  a  compulsory  law  in  your  State  or  in  your  city  f — ^A.  We 
have  not.    The  attendance  is  voluntary. 

A  LIMITED  OOMPULSOBY  EDUOATION  LAW  DESIBABLE. 

Q.  Considering  the  initiatx)ry  character  of  the  school  system  in  the 
South|  and  the  failure  of  many  of  the  people  who  most  need  the  benefits 
of  the  system  to  appreciate  them,  do  you  think  that  a  compulsory  law 
would  be  advisable  at  the  present  time,  or  would  it  be  difficult  of  en- 
forcement until  the  parents  come  to  realize  better  than  they  do  now  the 
necessity  of  education  for  their  children! — A.  Well,  I  do  think  there 
ought  to  be  something  of  that  kind  if  it  applied  only  to,  say,  five  months 
in  the  year.    Even  for  such  a  period  as  that,  it  would  help  largely,  and 
I  believe  such  a  law  would  educate  public  sentiment  on  the  subject. 
The  &ult  is  largely  with  our  country  people.    I  have  no  doubt  that  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  people  in  the  country  will  tell  you  that  the 
parents  will  say  that  if  they  don't  send  their  children  to  school  they 
will  know  just  as  much  as  they  did.    In  the  cities  they  do  better.    My 
experience  with  the  people  in  the  country  is,  that  they  are  not  taking 
a  proper  interest  in  education.    I  don't  see  any  evidence  among  them  of 
the  interest  I  think  ought  to  be  felt  in  popular  education. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  requirement  of  compulsory  attendance  would 
be,  to  some  extent,  a  remedy  for  that,  and  would  tend  to  educate  popu- 
lar sentiment  if — A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Then,  whatever  difficulty  there  might  be  in  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  law,  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  entirely  a  dead  letter? — 
A.  Ko,  sir;  1  don't  believe  that  it  would  be  a  dead  letter.  There  are 
elements  in  almost  every  community  in  the  State  that  would  help  to 
carry  out  such  a  law  and  to  educate  the  public  sentiment  on  the  subject 
tf  they  had  a  law  back  of  them.  As  the  matter  is  at  present,  the  attend- 
ance at  school  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  1  see  children  on  our  streets 
every  day  who  are  doing  nothing,  and  who  ought  to  be  at  school. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Southern  State  which  has  a  law  compelling  attendance 
at  school  t  There  are  certainly  but  few  iNTorthern  States  that  have  such 
a  law.— A.  I  know  of  no  Southern  State  that  has  such  a  law.  If  there 
is  any  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  and  there  are  only  a  few  at  the  North,  in 
njy  opinion. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  don't  know  but  one  or  two  at  the  North  that  have 
wch  a  law.    However,  there  may  be  others. 
« 

LACK  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOB  COLORED  YOUTH. 

The  Witness.  I  think  there  are  not  many.  One  drawback  that  ap- 
Pliea  to  our  colored  population  is  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  employ  the 
younger  members  of  their  families.  That  is  a  thing  that  will  undoubt- 
rtly  remedy  itself  in  time,  but  we  lack  at  present  the  opportunities 
which  the  extensive  manufactories  that  you  have  in  New  England  afford 
&r  tiie  employment  of  the  young  people.  There  are  many  opportuni- 
ties  there  for  the  employment  of  the  young,  while  there  are  very  few  here^ 
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and  I  may  say  no  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  the  rising  colore*!- 
generation  except  for  awhile  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  We  have  no 
cotton  manufactures  or  anything  of  that  kind  which  would  give  them 
employment.  I  know  of  no  cotton  factory  that  gives  any  employ- 
ment to  colored  children  or  young  people.  The  factories  employ  young 
people,  but  not  the  colored  element.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is 
a  large  element  of  the  colored  people  that  do  nothing,  and  that  are  de- 
pendent almost  entirely  on  the  male  members  of  their  families  for  sap- 
port.  One  reason  why  you  see  so  much  poverty  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple is  that  there  may  be  ten  or  twelve  members  of  the  family  all  depend- 
ent upon  the  head  of  it,  who  is  getting  perhaps  $1  or  $1.10  a  day,  npou 
which  the  whole  family  live,  and  it  is  obvious  that  under  such  circum- 
stances their  living  cannot  be  very  luxurious. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  th\?re  was  a  diversity  of  industries  developed 
here,  such  as  a  higher  form  of  civilization  brings  about  but  which  the 
people  of  the  South  have  not  got — they  have  got  the  civilization  with- 
out the  industries — don't  you  think  tiiat  if  you  had  those  diversified 
industries,  they  would  absorb  this  idle  population,  and  may  not  the  idle- 
ness which  you  observe  now  be  the  result  of  the  absence  of  fornos  of 
industry  to  which  those  people  may  have  a  natural  adaptation  T-^ A. 
That  is  the  idea  that  I  meant  to  convey  in  what  I  have  just  said. 

Q.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  the  supply  of  the  opportunity  would  remove 
that  evil  of  idleness  as  it  now  exists,  would  it  not  f— ^A.  I  think  it  would. 
Among  those  men  that  I  have  employed  at  the  blast  furnace  are  some 
that  have  boys  .fifteen  or  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  they 
try  very  hard  to  get  those  boys  into  positions,  but  whenever  we  do  em- 
ploy them  they  do  not  work  well.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  manage  boys 
well  with  men,  even  if  you  pay  them  a  lower  price  for  their  services.  The 
lack  of  opportunities  for  suitable  employment  for  the  young  is  one  reason 
of  the  poverty  that  prevails  among  our  colored  population.  There  is  no 
employment  for  them  except  for  such  of  the  young  women  as  are  employed 
in  household  service. 

Q.  Even  among  grown  people  there  is  the  same  diversity  of  taste  and 
of  capacity  for  different  employments,  is  there  not! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  yet  the  opportunities  for  eiDployment  are  confined  to  two  or 
three,  or  a  very  few,  mechanical  industries? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  often 
observed  that  and  deplored  it.  Speaking  of  individual  cases,  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  had  a  servant  girl  employed  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Fisk  University;  I  have  had  a  young  man  employed  as  a  driver  who 
was  well  schooled.  The  avenues  of  employment  open  to  educated  col- 
ored people  are  very  few,  and  therefore  thej'  drop  into  keeping  barber 
shops  and  acting  as  drivers  and  other  such  employments. 

Q.  The  same  is  true  to  a  great  extent  of  the  whites  who  seek  employ- 
ment, is  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  though  I  believe  that  the  whites  that  are 
disposed  to  work  will  generally  get  employment  if  they  seek  it. 

THE  INFLUENCE   OF  MANUFAOTURINa  TOWNS. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  effect  of  a  city  like  Birmingham^ 
located  as  this  city  is — I  mean  its  effect  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  f — A.  I  think  it  is  grand.  1  think  the  opportunities  here  are  very 
fine. 

Q.  The  very  best  employments  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  on  the 
frontiers,  are  they  not  I — A.  That  is  true  as  to  the  Western  and  North- 
western frontier. 

Q.  I  imagine  that  this  city  of  Birmingham  is  to  be  one  of  the  last  and 
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best  fraitB  that  this  country  will  produce,  and  that  it  will  be  a  great 
means  of  educating  your  people  industrially f — A.  tJndoubtedly  all 
the  varied  industries  will  grow  up  around  a  place  of  this  kind.  We 
are  having  some  of  them  now.  At  one  time,  not  very  long  ago,  our 
city  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  iron  manufactures,  but  now  our 
people  are  going  into  other  lines,  into  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  and  other  smaller  manufactures,  such  as  furniture  and  a 
great  many  things.  That,  of  course,  will  extend  in  time.  The  case  is 
the  same  with  other  cities,  and,  as  I  remarked  before,  these  industries 
that  are  growing  up  in  Birmingham  will  give  opportunities  for  a  great 
deal  of  labor  that  is  now  unemployed.  We  have  an  abundance  of  un- 
employed labor,  and  the  more  opportunities  there  are  of  course  tiie 
more  of  that  labor  will  be  employed. 

Q.  At  Chattanooga  your  great  interest  is  the  iron  interest,  is  it  not  f — 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  So  it  is  the  primary  interest  here  t — A.  Yes. 
Q.  But  you  find  that  along  with  the  labor  attracted  to  your  city  and 
adapted  foremployment  in  that  great  primary  industry  these  other  classes 
of  laborers  also  come  to  the  city  and  are  comparatively  without  oppor- 
tunity of  employment! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  fact  would  seem  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  those  who 
ondertake  to  build  a  city  to  aim  at  securing  a  diversity  of  industries f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  diversified  industries  will  come  in  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  growth  of  the  city. 

Q.  But  don't  you  think  it  well  for  those  who  have  to  do  with  fash- 
ioning the  fortunes  of  a  city,  that  they  should  aim  directly  to  secure 
these  diversified  industries  and  do  it  early  f 

DrVEESIFIED  INDUSTEIES  IN  BUSY  CHATTANOOGA. 

A.  I  certainly  do.  As  I  remarked  to  a  friend  yesterday,  had  the 
Boane  Iron  Company  lain  idle  five  years  ago  as  we  have  done  this 
season,  it  would  have  hurt  Chattanooga  very  much,  but  this  season, 
owing  to  the  diversity  of  manufacturing  industries  that  have  grown  up 
there,  the  city  has  hardly  felt  our  idleness  although  we  had  been  paying 
eat  to  labor  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  month. 

Q.  What  reason  is  there  why,  in  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  that 
can  be  fashioned  from  wood  both  Chattanooga  and  this  city  should  not 
become  as  prominent  as  they  are  in  the  iron  manufacture  f — A.  I  see 
DO  reason.  Our  city  is  now  manufacturing  wood  and  shipping  it  to 
Baltimore  very  largely. 

Q.  Becoming  a  rival  of  Indiana  in  that  line  of  manufacture  ? — A. 
Tea;  and  of  Michigan.  We  have  the  natural  resources  here  in  great 
abundance.  I  believe  we  can  say  of  Chattannoga  that  we  have  no 
retired  men  there.  It  is  as  busy  as  a  hive  of  bees.  Most  of  the  busi- 
Desa  men  are  young  men  and  you  will  find  very  little  idle  labor  about 
Chattanooga.  It  is  going  ahead  steadily  and  that  is  largely  owing  to 
the  diversity  of  the  interests  that  we  have  there. 

Q.  Go  on  and  give  us  in  your  own  way  your  ideas  as  to  what  onght 
to  be  done  for  this  part  of  the  country! — A.  Well,  they  are  so  numerous 
that  1  am  embarrassed  where  to  begin. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  have  some  of  them. 

MORE  CAPITAL  WA.NTED. 

A.  Well,  as  I  look  at  it,  one  of  our  chief  wants  here  is  capital.  The 
people  were  left  very  poor  at  the  close  of  the  war.    1  know  it  was  so  in 
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our  section.  What  existed  before  the  war  was  destroyed,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  we  had  no  capital ;  the  capital  had  to  be  brought  there 
or  made  there.  However,  we  are  recovering  from  the  losses  of  the  war 
and  improving  every  year.  That  is  the  general  history  of  this  part  of 
the  country. 

THE  SOUTH  PROSPEEOUS. 

In  short,  I  think  the  South  is  now  prospering.  I  think  we  are  quite 
prosperous  in  our  section.  The  country  is  being  improved  agriculturally. 
We  have  found  our  climate  and  soil  adapted  largely  to  the  production 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the  result  of  such  business  has  been  very 
remunerative  to  those  who  have  engaged  in  it.  Then  I  believe  that  our 
manufactures  have  been  in  a  degree  prosperous,  though  of  course  every- 
thing had  to  be  built  up  here  from  the  foundation.  The  South  is  now 
building  up  largely  in  manufactures.  The  cotton  manufactures  have 
been  quite  successful.  I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  that  there 
was  little  or  no  manufacturing  in  the  South  before  the  war. 

• 

THE  TARIFF. 

Q.  They  are  all  against  the  tariff  down  here,  I  understand  f — A.  Yes; 
though  we  have  had  some  benefits  from  the  tariff  in  the  iron  business. 
It  protected  us  until  we  got  started.  In  our  section  we  could  not 
have  run  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tariff,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  business  of  the  kind  started.  There  is  very  little  demand 
for  the  raw  material  in  this  section  of  the  country.  I  darp  say  that  95 
per  cent,  of  the  pig-iron  that  is  manufactured  down  here  goes  North,  if 
you  include  Louisville  as  a  Northern  town.  It  goes  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  North.  There  is  a  market  for  it  there,  but  there  is  very  little  market 
for  it  here.  We  have  not  the  manufactures  that  would  consume  it.  As 
I  said  before,  our  agricultural  implements  are  largely  imported — manu- 
factured at  the  North  and  sent  here.  That  condition  of  things,  how- 
ever, is  being  changed  and  the  change  will  go  on  from  year  to  year  I 
hope.  At  present  we  ship  our  iron  North,  pay  the  freight  upon  it  and 
then  bring  it  back  manufactured.  We  are  on  an  average  $3.50  a  ton 
from  the  market. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  at  that  much  disadvantage,  compared  with 
what  your  situation  would  be  if  you  had  a  home  miirket  for  your 
products  H — A.  Yes;  if  we  had  a  home  market  we  could  prosper  better, 
but  our  home  consumption  is  growing,  and  is  being  increased  each  year. 

THE  MAJJUFAOTURE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Q.  Then  why  would  not  Birmingham  or  Chattanooga,  or  both,  be  ex- 
cellent points  at  which  to  establish  manufactures  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments such  as  are  used  in  this  part  of  the  country? — A.  1  believe  that 
either  one  would  be  a  good  i)lace  for  the  establishment  of  such  manu- 
factures. 

Q.  It  would  save  that  $3.60  a  ton  of  which  you  speak,  and  would  give 
your  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  reap  it  as  a  profit,  or  to  divide  it 
between  themselves  and  the  consumers!— A.  Yes;  but  in  Chattanooga 
and  Birmingham  we  are  poor.  Just  as  fast  as  a  man  makes  $100  he 
puts  it  into  something;  and  I  believe  that  every  man  that  lives  in  our 
city  has  confidence  in  its  future.  Our  manufactures  are  increasing,  and 
I  (^culate  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  idle  capital  here. 
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THE  BATE  OF  INTEBEST. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  f — A.  I  don't  know  exactly.  On  short 
pa])er  discounts,  first-class  paper,  it  is  about  8  per  cent. 

Q.  What  is  it  on  long  loans  ana  real  estate  f — A.  Six  per  cent,  is  all 
the  law  allows. 

Q.  Are  such  loans  difficult  to  obtain  t — ^A.  They  are  with  us.  I  know 
of  very  little  money  being  loaned  at  6  per  cent.  Such  parties  as  I  have 
known  to  make  loans  contrive,  by  ringing  in  taxes,  costs  of  transferring, 
and  so  on,  to  run  it  up  to  about  8  or  9  per  cent. 

Q.  Then  that  is  not  a  practice  that  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Yankee  portion  of  the  country  f — ^A.  Ko,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  I  think 
that  the  business  men  down  here  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
without  guardians. 

THE  OOST  OF  MAKINa  PIGhlBON. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  per  ton  to  deliver  iron  ore  at  your  furnace  t — 
A.  It  is  according  to  the  quality. 

Q.  I  mean  the  ore  out  of  which  you  make  pig-iron. — A.  According 
to  the  per  cent,  of  iron  that  it  yields.  The  cost  is  from  $1.50  to  $2  a 
ton. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a  ton  the  iron  ore  costs  you  at 
the  ftirnacef— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  prefer  the  $2  kind. 

Q.  What  does  the  coal  cost  you  that  you  use  as  fuel! — A.  We  use 
coke.    We  calculate  the  cost  at  6  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  How  many  bushels  does  it  take  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig-iron  f — ^A. 
It  takes  about  85  bushels.    You  may  put  it  at  about  $5  for  fuel. 

Q.  The  fuel  costs  you,  delivered  at  the  furnace,  $5  a  ton,  then  t — A. 
We  mine  our  own  coal  and  coke  it. 

Q.  When  you  have  the  fuel  and  the  ore  in  the  furnace,  what  does  it 
cost  you  to  turn  out  the  pig-iron  f — A.  It  will  cost  us  on  a  yeai^s  run — 
and  I  consider  that  that  is  the  only  way  to  calculate  it — it  will  cost  us, 
I  believe,  this  year  about  $13.40.  I  think  we  will  get  through  at  that 
cost  this  year.  I  have  had  no  linings  to  put  in  our  furnaces  this  year, 
either  of  them.  We  do  not  calculate  to  get  through  with  less  than  $14 
a  ton  on  a  twelve  months'  business. 

Q.  What  items  of  cost  do  you  calculate  in  that  $14 1 — A.  Fuel,  labor, 
ore.  and  limestone. 

Q.  The  labor  of  the  ore  is  calculated  in  the  $1.50  or  $2  a  ton  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^e  labor  of  the  coal  is  calculated  in  the  $5  a  ton  t — A.  Yes,  sir  5 
that  is  in  the  $5.  It  is  all  labor,  you  may  say.  We  draw  it  right  out 
of  the  mines  and  place  it  in  the  shoots  and  coke  it. 

Qk  Then  we  have  got  $6.50  in  the  labor  and  the  iron  and  the  coal  ? — 
A  More  than  $6.50. 

Q.  No;  $6.50— $5  and  $1.50. — A.  But  a  ton  of  ore  at  $1.50  will  not 
make  a  ton  of  iron.    It  will  take  2J  or  2J  tons  of  ore. 

Q.  Say  $4,  then,  that  the  ore  costs. — A.  You  can  put  it  at  $4.25  or 
$4.50. 

Q.  That  would  make  $9.50  f— A.  Yes,  sir  j  $9.50. 

Q.  Now^  how  much  does  it  take  to  work  it  in  the  furnace  and  turn 
out  the  pig-iron ! — A.  Well,  you  have  got  to  add  to  that  $9.50  some- 
thing for  Uie  flux ;  say  about  80  or  90  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  use  limestone  t — A.  Yes,  sir.    Our  limestone  we  mine  and 
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bring  in  on  a  tram  road  abont  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  it  costs  as  aboat 
90  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  make  pig-iron  in  Pennsylvania! — A.  I  know 
nothing  about  that  except  from  reports.  I  have  seen  pablished  reports 
in  regard  to  it.  I  never  had  any  experience  there  in  that  line,  but  this 
year  I  understand  they  have  been  reducing  their  cost  largely  in  the  way 
of  increased  outputs.  You  probably  have  noticed  reports  of  a  number 
of  furnaces  going  out  of  blast.  Those  are  the  small  furnaces  which  are 
so  located  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  large  Pennsylvania  fur- 
naces. A  furnace  that  would  make  15  tons  a  day  used  to  be  considered 
a  pretty  fair  furnace.  An  old  pinery  furnace  man  rode  all  the  way  from 
White's  Creek,  in  Koane  County,  Tennessee,  to  Ohio  to  see  a  furnace 
that  made  11  tons ;  but  now  they  have  furnaces  that  turn  out  200  or  300 
tons  a  day.  I  think  there  are  furnaces  here  at  Birmingham  that  make 
over  100  tons  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  pig-iron  is  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  gen- 
eral thing t — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  is  a  good  deal  over  $14  a  ton,  is  it  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  over  $16  f — A.  I  presume  that  a  furnace  there  would  have 
to  be  very  well  located  to  produce  it  for  $16. 

Q.  Then  you  can  make  pig-iron  $2  a  ton  cheaper  than  they  can 
make  it  in  Pittsburgh  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  calculate  that  we  can  make  it  $2 
a  ton  cheaper  in  any  part  of  this  country  than  they  can  make  it  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

THE  TARIFF  AGAIN. 

Q.  K"o w,  you  say  that  the  iron  interest  needs  a  protective  tariff.  Why 
do  you  think  so!  I  do  not  mean  protection  such  as  would  come  from 
a  revenue  tariff,  but  I  want  you  to  tell  us  why  a  duty  that  would  raise 
a  proper  proportion  of  revenue  from  that  article  would  not  at  the  same 
time  afford  the  iron  interest  here  sufficient  protection. — A.  What  I  mean 
is,  that  protection  is  necessary  to  an  industry  just  starting  as  our  iron 
industries  are  here.  If  your  iron  costs  $2  a  ton  less  to  make  it  here  than 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  costs  about  $5  a  ton  to  get  it  from  here  to  Pitts- 
burgh, there  is  not  much  profit  in  shipping  it,  as  you  can  see. 

Q.  But  you  have  a  common  market  with  Pittsburgh,  have  you  notf — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not!  Where  does  Pittsburgh  send  her  iron  t — A.  Pittsburgh 
manufactures  it  and  puts  the  raw  material  into  finished  iron  manufact- 
ures. Pittsburgh  ships  but  little  unmanufactured  iron;  none  that  1 
know  of.  It  is  consumed  there.  We  have  no  such  manufactures  in  this 
part  of  the  couutry. 

Q.  Where  does  Pittsburgh  send  her  iron,  or  the  products  that  she 
makes  out  of  her  pig-iron! — A.  Her  manufactures  are  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  she  can  manufacture  them  cheaper  than  we  can  to-day,  ma- 
chinerj"  and  all  that  class  of  iron  manufactures.  Thej-  can  manufacture 
those  articles  and  pay  freight  upon  them  and  compete  right  here  in  this 
market  with  the  Birmingham  mills  to-day. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  Pittsburgh  is  able  to  do  that  and  we  are  notf — A 
It  is  owing  to  their  longer  experience,  and  to  their  manufactures  being 
better  established. 

Q.  Cannot  you  get  that  same  experience  and  the  same  capital  and  the 
same  machinery  that  they  have  in  Pittsburgh! — A.  We  can  in  time, 
and  we  are  getting  into  it  every  year. 

Q.  How  will  the  tariff  enable  you  to  do  it ! — A.  It  has  enabled  us  in 
the  past. 
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Q.  Howt — ^A.  By  keeping  oat  cinder  iron — iron  that  they  can  make  in 
England  cheax)er  than  we  can  make  it  here.  Their  material  is  cheaper 
there  ftheir  labor  is  cheaper,  and  their  ocean  freights  are  almost  noth- 
ing. We  have  shipped  steel  from  Middlesborongh  on  the  Tay  for  one-half 
of  what  we  woold  have  to  pay  as  freight  from  Savannah  to  Chattanooga. 

OCEAN  FREIGHTS. 

Q.  What  is  the  freight  on  a  ton  of  pig-iron  from  England  to  our 
ports  f — A.  It  is  according  to  the  speed  at  which  yon  want  it  brought. 
If  yon  ship  it  in  a  sailiog  vessel  they  sometimes  get  the  freight  down 
as  low  as  $1  a  ton,  shipping  it  across  the  broad  waters. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  in  England,  or  in  any  place  abroad 
where  this  pig-iron  is  made,  which  enables  them  to  ship  it  here  profit- 
ably?— A.  Cheaper  material  to  start  with. 

Q.  What  material  can  be  cheaper  there  than  our  coal  and  our  ore  are 
here  f — A.  For  the  last  ten  years  they  have  been  throwing  on  our  mar- 
ket what  we  call  cinder  iron.  It  has  only  been  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  they  have  been  making  iron  out  of  cinder.  The  old  cinder  beds 
are  their  heating  furnaces,  and  we  have  been  getting  a  good  deal  of  that 
ciuder  iron. 

Q  What  sort  of  iron  fsitf — A.  I  believe  tiie  iron  masters  consider 
that  it  is  very  poor  iron. 

AMERICAN  PIG-IEON  BETTER  THAN  ENGLISH. 

Q.  Comparing  English  pig-iron  with  American  pig-iron,  what  is  the 
diflfereuce  in  quality  ! — A.  A  great  deal  of  the  English  pig-iron  is  poorer 
than  ours. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  that  they  generally 
produce  t— A.  No ;  I  cannot  state  it  at  present. 

Q.  It  is  only  35,000  pounds.  What  is  the  general  tensile  strength  of 
American  iron  ? — A.  A  great  deal  of  it  runs  away  above  that. 

Q.  It  runs  to  50,000  pounds  and  over,  does  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
from  50,000  to  55,000,  much  of  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  fully  one-third  superior  in  tensile  strength  t — A.  Much 
of  it  is,  and  especially  our  charcoal  iron. 

COST   OF  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Q.  How  much  difference  is  there  between  the  wages  of  common  labor 
in  England  and  the  wages  of  such  labor  here  !  You  say  that  your  labor 
of  that  character  costs  you  about  $1  a  day. — A.  No;  our  labor  costs 
much  more  than  $1  a  day  in  this  country.  The  very  poorest  labor  that 
we  employ  costs  that.  I  stated' that  the  labor  which  comes  and  goes, 
tiiat  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow — that  kind  of  labor  costs  $1  a 
day. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  production 
of  a  ton  of  pig-iron  ! — A.  Well,  the  average  cost  of  labor,  counting  coke 
drawers,  miners,  and  so  on,  will  run  at  about  $1.75. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is  in  England  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
recall  it  just  now.  I  have  comparative  figures  at  my  home.  I  should 
have  been  pleased  to  have  brought  those  figures  had  I  kno^n  the  drift 
the  examination  here  would  take. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron  is  made  up  of  that 
labor  to  which  you  pay  $1.75  a  day! — A.  In  my  department,  in  the 
manufacturing  of  pig-iron,  it  is  90  or  95  per  cent.    It  is  almost  all  labot. 
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Q.  You  say  that  90  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  this  labor,  to  which 
you  pay  $1.75  a  day  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  nearly  all  labor  except  what 
you  might  call  the  royalty.  It  is  all  labor  except  the  royalty  on  the 
coal  and  the  royalty  on  the  ore,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  iHMti. 

Q.  Is  there  over  50  per  cent,  difference  between  the  price  of  that 
labor  in  England  and  the  price  of  the  same  class  of  labor  that  you  em- 
ploy f — A.  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  My  information  is  otherwise.  Have  you  any  definite  knowledge 
on  the  subject  f — A.  Had  I  known  the  direction  that  this  inquiry  would 
take  I  should  have  brought  my  statistics. 

Q.  Well,  the  statistics  have  gone  every  way,  but  I  think  it  is  well 
settled  that  50  per  cent,  will  cover  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
that  labor  in  England  and  the  price  of  the  same  class  of  labor  here. 
When  you  come  to  the  higher  grades  of  labor  there  is  sometimes  as 
much  as  100  per  cent,  difference,  but  not  in  the  class  of  labor  employed 
in  the  production  of  pig-iron. — ^A.  I  think  about  50  per  cent,  will  prob- 
ably cover  the  difference  in  that  department. 

INDUOBMENTS  FOB  CAPITAL. 

Q.  Now,  with  these  natural  advantages,  with  aU  this  raw  material 
here  in  sight,  what  inducement  has  capital  to  come  here  and  invest  in 
this  industry  t — A.  The  promise  of  profit. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  certainty  of  profit  f — A.  The  prospect  of  profit  is 
what  capital  invests  for. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  there  has  been  so  much  capital  invested  in  this 
iron  and  steel  industry  as  to  have  overstocked  the  market  f — A.  The 
demand  was  much  larger  a  few  years  ago  than  it  is  now. 

Q.  Have  not  the  large  profits  of  the  business  caused  this  invest- 
ment f — A.  That  is  no  doubt  the  case,  and  largely  the  demand,  but  the 
demand  has  not  been  so  great  within  the  last  twelve  months. 

OVEEPEODUOTION  OF  IBON  AND   STEEL. 

Q.  Our  capacity  in  this  country  to-day  to  produce  iron  and  steel  is 
largely  above  our  capacity  to  consume  it.  And  here  is  another  fact  I 
desire  to  state  to  you  :  that  within  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year, 
the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  have  fallen  off  nearly  one  half— the  imports 
under  a  reduced  tariff — a  fractional  reduction — notwithstanding  that 
reduction,  the  imports  have  fallen  off  nearly  one-half  and  the  price  of 
iron  and  steel  has  gone  down  in  the  American  market,  so  that,  the  other 
day  in  Pittsburgh,  they  sold  30,000  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  for 
$35  a  ton,  there  being  a  prohibitory  duty  upon  English  steel  rails. — A, 
That  is  true. 

Q.  Very  well,  that  being  so,  what  does  this  protection  amount  to  t — 
A.  It  has  encouraged  these  industries. 

Mr.  PuGH.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  present,  not  about  the  past. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  way  by  which  you  can  segregate  any  one  month 
or  year  from  all  that  is  past,  or  from  all  that  is  to  come,  and  found  a 
policy  upon  that  one  thirty  days  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dayst — 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  What  has  produced  this  reduction  in  the  American  market  at  the 
present  time? — A.  It  is  largely  due  to  our  capacity  to  produce. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  America  can  now  produce  for  herself  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Could  she  have  done  that  but  for  the  protective  tariff  t — A.  Well, 
we  paid  $125  a  ton  for  steel  rails  to  come  to  Chattanooga  before  we  had 
any  Bessemer  steel  manufacture  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PuCtH.  I  am  not  disputing  that  at  all.  I  just  want  to  deal  with 
the  facts  as  they  are.  I  admit  that  the  home  competition  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  enormous  profits  of  the  business,  and  the  mountains 
of  wealth  that  have  been  built  up  by  it  in  this  industry  has  induced  in- 
vestment in  the  business  to  an  extent  that  has  made  the  competition  go  to 
work  upon  itself.  The  American  production  of  pig  iron  has  been  so  great 
that  we  had  4,600,000  tons  last  year  produced  in  this  country,  while  there 
was  but  little  over  3,000,000  tons  consumed.  Our  producing  capacity  is 
at  least  5,500,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum,  while  our  coasuming  capa- 
city was  never,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  time,  as  high  as  4,000,000 
tons.  Therefore  we  produce  at  least  1,000,000  tons  more  pig-iron  per 
year  than  the  American  market  will  take.  Now  the  profits  to  capital  in- 
vested in  these  industries  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  invited  invest- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  the  competition  now  among  the  home  pro- 
ducers is  destroying  these  profits,  and  has  brought  down  the  price  to 
the  American  consumer  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  importation  has  been  reduced  one-half  this 
last  year,  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  in  our  mai*ket  have  gone  down 
because  of  the  competition  among  our  home  producers.  1  merely  men- 
tion these  facts  to  show  you  that  instead  of  having  a  tariff  to  protect 
us  in  the  home  market,  what  we  require  is  to  find  a  market  elsewhere 
for  our  surplus  production  ;  that  our  industries  cannot  prosper  upon  the 
American  market  alone ;  that  they  are  bound  to  have  more  room,  and 
to  find  an  opportunity  to  go  out  into  competition  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  New  England  manu^turers  are  doing  that  now  to  the 
extent  of  25  per  cent,  of  their  prodaction  of  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics. 

The  Witness.  That  is  good.  You  took  care  of  them  by  the  tariff 
until  they  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  past.  It  is  the  present  and 
the  future  that  we  have  to  deal  with. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  believe  these  iron  manufacturers  have  de- 
clared big  dividends  even  at  present  prices. 

]Mr.  PuGH.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  make  any  difference  at  all 
whether  the  tariff  on  pig-iron  was  $10  a  ton  or  $1  a  ton  so  far  as  these 
industries  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  From  which  I  suppose  we  should  draw  the  ihference 
that  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  no  further  development  of  the  iron 
manufacture  in  America,  and  that  Birmingham  and  Chattanooga,  which 
are  the  outposts  of  the  industry  requiring  protection  if  the  business 
requires  it  anywhere,  should  be  left  to  die,  while  Pittsburgh  and  the  older 
localities  and  manufacturing  centers  which  have  been  protected  until 
they  are  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producers,  should  be  left  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  American  market. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Upon  the  contrary,  if  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  indus- 
tries at  Birniingham  engaged  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  I  would 
])ut  the  duty  up  to  $10  a  ton;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe  that 
$10  a  ton  would  be  any  more  benefit  to  them  than  $1  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  "  this  is  not  my  funeral."  New  England  can 
get  along  very  well,  but  it  is  important  for  Birmingham  and  these  points 
where  new  manufactures  are  being  established,  to  know  whether  there 
is  anything  in  this  theory  or  not.  Now  I  wish  you  to  state,  if  you  can, 
why  it  is  that  protection  is  more  necessary  for  Chattanooga  and  Birming- 
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ham  than  for  Pittsbargh  and  the  other  older  centers  of  mannfactare  in 
this  country  t 

The  Witness.  Pittsburgh  and  the  other  great  manufacturing  centers 
have  arrived  at  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  in  manufacturing.  We 
are  fur  behind  them,  though  we  are  improving  every  day.  Take  off  your 
tariff  to  day  and  open  your  ports,  Mobile  and  all  the  others,  and  see  how 
long  your  blast  furnaces  here  will  keep  up  their  smoke. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  don't  believe  it  would  stop  one  of  them.  I  believe  it 
would  multiply  them;  but  if  it  did  stop  them,  then  1  would  be  in  flavor 
of  going  right  back  to  protection. 

The  Witness.  But  you  could  not  afford  to  try  the  experiment. 

The  Chaibman.  K  you  once  kill  a  city  it  takes  a  good  while  to  re- 
vive it. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  it  is  hard  to  resurrect  a  dead  man. 

John  W.  Lapsley.    Examination  resumed. 

THE  TABIFF— PBOTEOTION  NEEDED. 

By  the  Ohaieman  : 

Question.  Have  you  anything  additional  that  you  desire  to  state,  Mi. 
Lapsley  t  If  you  have,  just  proceed  to  make  your  statement  in  your  own 
way. — Answer.  I  have  some  views  on  a  subject  which  you  have  been  dis- 
cussing, and  which  I  should  like  to  state,  with  your  permission.  They 
are  views  which  I  formed  before  I  ever  had  any  idea  that  I  would  have 
an  interest  in  manufactures ;  views  which  I  formed  in  tolerably  early 
life,  and  to  which  I  have  adhered.  I  say  that,  in  order  to  show  you  that  I 
am  not  a  new  convert  to  the  principles  that  I  am  about  to  state,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  Senator  Pugh  say  that  he  is  willing  to  afford  all  the  pro- 
tection to  Ameiican  industry  that  is  necessary,  and  now  I  wish  to  tell 
him  why  I  think  it  is  necessary.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  iron  manufact- 
urers are  not  anxious  for  high  prices.  I  think  if  you  were  to  say  to 
these  manufacturers  of  pig  iron,  "  What  are  you  selling  iron  at  today  !" 
and  they  should  answer  it  as  bringing  about  $14  a  ton,  then,  according 
to  that  answer,  our  friend  who  has  b^n  talking  here  [Mr.  Evans]  could 
not  make  much  money  at  that  rate  unless  he  did  a  very  large  business — 
like  the  man  who  said  that  he  couldn't  afford  to  sell  his  goods  for  less 
than  cost  but  for  the  reason  that  he  did  such  a  very  large  business. 
I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  cost  of  making  iron,  and  I  have 
seen  statements  on  paper  that  it  can  be  made  for  $8.50  or  $9  a  ton,  but 
I  have  never  seen  a  manufacturer  who  said  that  he  could  make  it  for 
that  in  this  country,  and  I  have  talked  with  many  of  them  both  publicly 
and  privately.  1  don't  think  you  can  get  any  manufacturer  to  say  that 
he  can  make  iron  for  any  such  price,  even  without  taking  into  account 
the  wear  and  tear  of  his  machinery,  renewals,  and  so  on.  I  have  seen 
statements  that  iron  can  be  made  for  $9  a  ton,  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
done,  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  it  cannot  be  done  in  this  country.  But 
why  do  the  iron-makers  want  protection  f  They  want  the  home  mar- 
ket. They  want  a  place  where  tbey  can  sell  their  iron.  They  don't 
want  the  people  to  buy  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  or  German  iron  in- 
stead of  American  iron.  They  want  a  market  at  home,  as  near  home 
as  they  can  get  it.  That  is  illustrated  by  the  stiitemeut  of  Mr.  Evans, 
that  his  market  is  in  the  West  and  Northwest  and  as  far  up  as  Pitts- 
burgh, because  he  is  nearer  to  Pittsburgh  than  we  are.  As  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  very  little  iron  goes  from  Birmingham  to  Pittsburgh,  but  it 
goes  from  here  to  Saint  Louis  and  to  Louisville,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
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Northwest.  We  have  very  little  demand  for  it  at  home,  because  the 
irou  manufactares  have  not  been  developed  here.  The  reason  why  the 
iron-makers  of  this  country  want  protection  is  not  to  get  a  bigger  price 
for  their  iron,  bnt  it  is  to  enable  them  to  get  a  price  at  ail,  to  enable 
them  to  get  a  m^ket  at  all  by  which  they  can  live.  Senator  Pugh  says 
that  4,500,000  tons  is  all  the  pig-iron  that  is  required  in  this  country. 
Now,  suppose  England  sends  us  1,000,000  tons  of  that  amount ;  that, 
of  course,  will  take  the  place  of  our  own  production  to  that  extent. 

By  Mr.  E*tjgh: 

Q.  What  rate  of  duty  will  keep  it  out! — A.  I  think  the  duty  we 
had  before  the  last  change  was  about  right.  I  don't  want  to  see  a  high 
duty  on  iron.  I  don't  want  it  so  that  when  these  fellows  get  to  booming 
they  can  have  it  all  their  own  way.  I  want  it  so  that  when  they  get  to 
booming  England  will  come  in  and  knock  their  boom.  We  want  to 
keep  these  booms  down. 

Q.  What  rate  of  duty  would  be  high  enough  to  have  that  effect  which 
you  desire  t — A.  I  think  about  $7  a  ton. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  costs  about  $14  a  ton  to  make  pig-iron  ? — A.  I  don't 
know.    I  don't  suppose  it  costs  that. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  England  to  deliver  it  in  American  ports  f — A. 
Not  much.    I  suppose  they  make  it  for  $7  or  $8  a  ton. 

Q.  Then  you  want  $7  and  $8,  that  makes  $15.  Do  you  allow  nothing 
for  transportation,  nothing  for  handling  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  enough 
to  enable  us  to  get  it  up  to  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  rate  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  iron  manufacturers  here;  what  do  you  think  it  should  be  f — 
A.  I  think  that  $7  a  ton  would  be  high  enough. 

Q.  I  should  think  it  would.  Would  not  such  a  rate  of  duty  be  pro- 
hibitory!— A.  No,  sir.  More  iron  came  in  from  England  under  the 
$7  a  ton  tariff  than  is  coming  in  now.  Why?  Because  the  demand  has 
fallen  off  and  the  home  production  has  increased.  There  has  been  a  great 
increase  of  production  with  a  falling  off  of  demand,  and  that  is  owing 
to  the  cessation  of  building  railroads  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  When  did  that  railroad  building  begin  I — A.  Building  railroads  on 
a  pretty  large  scale  commenced  about  1878. 

Q.  It  commenced  in  1880.  From  1873  to  1879  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries were  more  depressed  than  they  were  even  while  the  war  tariff 
was  in  operation.  Is  not  that  the  fact  I — A.  Certainly,  because  there 
was  no  usft  for  the  iron. 

Q.  You  believe  in  prohibition,  if  necessary  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  be- 
hove in  prohibition.  I  have  just  said  that  I  don't  want  that.  I  want 
the  duty  so  that  whenever  these  men  at  Pittsburgh  combine  to  put  prices 
up  to  a  boom  English  iron  will  come  in  and  knock  that  boom  down.  I 
just  want,  as  it  were,  a  living  basis  for  the  business.  Business  men 
generally  are  better  satisfied  with  a  steady  business  than  with  these  ui)s 
and  downs,  and  the  iron  makers  would  rather  have  a  steady  business 
and  a  steady  price  that  they  could  count  on  for  iron  than  $50  a  ton  this 
year  and  $15  a  ton  next  year. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  see  the  capacity  of  th6  iron  and  steel  industries 
increased  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  they  run  parallel  with  the  increase  of  the  consumption! — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  now,  and  we  know  the  fact,  that  the  capacity  to  consume 
is  short  of  the  capacity  to  produce  by  a  million  tons  a  year.    Now,  you 
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want  the  consamiDg  capacity  to  be  increased  so  as  to  take  up  that  mil- 
lion tons  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  will  have  to  ran  on  and  keep  up  with  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce in  the  future  ? — A.  I  will  tell  you  what  my  idea  is  about  exporta- 
tion abroad.  There  were  more  goods  sent  abroad  during  that  depres- 
sion than  before.  Why  f  Because  the  manufacturers  did  not  want  their 
factories  idle.  They  had  a  large  amount  of  goods  that  they  could  not 
dispose  of  at  home,  and  they  sent  them  abroad  and  dumped  them  in  for- 
eign markets.  That  was  the  reason  that  there  was  more  exportation 
during  the  depression  than  ever  before.  And  if  this  depression  were 
to  continue  they  would  have  to  quit  making  until  the  consumption 
came  up  to  the  production,  or  else  send  the  production  abroad  and  get 
what  they  could.  But  I  am  satisfied  of  this  fact  (and  this  would  settle 
the  tariff  if  the  people  could  stand  it  for  five  years),  if  you  could  just 
have  a  horizontal  clean  sweep  and  let  in  the  world  upon  us,  it  would 
create  such  a  sentiment  in  this  country  against  free  trade  that  it  would 
never  flutter  again  in  our  day.  But  I  know  that  you  do  not  want  our 
manufacturing  interests  destroyed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  3'ou  are  just  as 
anxious  for  tlus  country  to  flourish  as  I  am,  or  as  anybody  is.  The  only 
difference  is  that  we  try  to  get  at  it  in  different  ways.  Now,  I  say  that 
the  great  object  of  protection  iei  not  to  raise  the  price  of  iron,  but  to  afford 
a  steady  market.  We  have  got  a  big  growing  country.  I  know  that 
before  the  war  we  used  to  pay  for  common  Welsh  iron  as  high  as  $56  or 
$60  a  ton.  I  remember  that  it  was  considered  extraordinarily  cheap  when 
the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Bailroad  (of  which  I  was  then  president)  got 
it  for  $41  or  $42  a  ton.  That  price  was  considered  very  low,  but  now  you 
can  buy  steel  rails,  which  are  said  to  be  nine  times  as  durable  as  iron 
rails,  for  from  $35  to  $37  a  ton,  any  amount  of  them  you  want.  So  that 
to-day  we  are  getting  steel  rails  for  not  more  than  one-half  the  price  per 
ton  that  we  used  to  have  to  pay  for  common  iron  rails.  Planters  used 
to  pay,  or  at  least  the  merchants  used  to  pay,  $75  a  ton  for  foreign  iron 
before  iron  was  made  in  this  country.  The  higher  priced  iron,  such  as 
is  made  in  Sweden,  was  worth  as  much  as  $100,  or  perhaps  $120,  a  ton,  but 
the  generality  of  foreign  iron  for  a  good  many  years  wa«  worth  about  $75 
a  ton.  But  now  you  can  buy  that  Iron  at  any  of  the  mills  for  2^  cents  a 
pound ;  I  believe  it  is  now  a  little  under  2  cents  a  pound  in  the  Western 
factories,  and,  of  course,  if  these  mills  had  to  send  their  iron  to  those 
markets  they  would  have  to  sell  at  the  same  price.  Now,  that  is  the  great 
tariff  that  the  farmer  and  every  consumer  has  to  pay.  It  is  not  the 
original  cost,  but  it  is  what  he  has  got  to  pay  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jones 
for  bringing  the  goods  to  the  place  and  hanging  them  out  over  the  coun- 
ter; that  is  where  the  cost  comes  in.  A  man  went  to  Montgomery  to 
buy  some  iron.  The  merchant  asked  him,  "  What  do  you  want  with 
the  iron ;  do  you  want  it  for  sale  f  If  you  do,  it  is  3  cents  a  pound.^ 
"  No,''  said  the  man,  *'  I  want  it  for  my  own  use  on  my  farm."  "  Well, 
then,"  said  he,  "  it  is  4  or  4  J  cents  a  pound."  Now  that  tariff  which  every 
consumer  has  to  pay  beats  your  regular  tariff'  out  of  sight.  And  the 
further  you  have  to  go  for  your  supplies  the  more  you  have  to  pay  for 
the  handling  of  the  goods,  and  you  always  have  to  pay  more  for  that 
than  the  tariff  makes  you  pay. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  want  a  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
price  of  these  articles  to  the  consumer  ? — A.  We  do  not  want  it  for  that 
purpose. 

THE  PROFITS  OF  IRON-MAKING — PROTECTION. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  want  the  tariff  for  tlie  purpose  of  increasing  the  prioe 
to  the  cc)nsumer,  and  if  that  is  not  its  effect,  how  have  the  manufactqpers 
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got  their  fbrtimes  ont  of  the  business  t— A.  I  am  not  talking  about  those 
fortunes.  I  have  been  connected  for  twenty  years  and  over  with  the 
best  iron  works  in  the  South,  and  during  aU  ti^ose  years  I  got  just  10 
per  cent  dividend  on  my  stock ;  that  is,  two  dividends  of  5  per  cent, 
each.  1  am  connected  with  another  concern  here  in  which  I  have  never 
got  any  cash  return.  They  made  a  stock  dividend  last  year,  but  no 
cash  dividend,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  manufacturing  con- 
cern in  the  South  that  has  paid  to  its  stockholders  in  the  last  ten  years 
an  average  return  of  5  per  cent. 

Q.  W«Up  if  the  tariff  does  not  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  I 
am  curious  to  Iqmw  where  the  protection  comes  in  t — A.  It  gives  the 
manufiicturers  a  home  maiheL  They  are  hoping  all  the  time  that  prices 
will  go  up  a  little,  but  they  don't  expect  them  to  go  up  far — ^they  are 
just  hoping  lor  a  little  advance.  So  long  as  yon  <3an  show  a  man  that 
he  can  make  5  or  6  per  cent,  he  is  going  to  invest.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple go  and  pay  a  premium  for  United  States  3  per  cent  bonds,  and  if  you 
can  show  a  man  a  safe  investment  at  6  per  cent,  he  will  certainly  go  for 
that,  because  it  gives,  him  double  the  profit  that  he  could  get  from  an 
Id  vestment  in  bonds.  But  if  too  many  people  invest  in  the  business  so 
that  it  is  overdone,  then  comes  in  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  we  think  we  are  among  the  fittest. 

Q.  You  deny,  then,  that  the  tariff  does  increase  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer!— ^A.  I  do  deny  it 

Q.  And  you  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  tariff  does 
not  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer,  it  is  necessary  for  tlie  mauufact- 
arers  to  have  protection  t — ^A.  I  think  so.  And  I  will  tell  you  why  it  has 
not  increased  the  price.  I  once  had  something  to  do  with  the  planting 
business.  I  can  go  into  any  cross-roads  store  and  buy  any  goods  on  the 
shelves  at  probably  from  one-half  to  one-third  the  price  that  I  could 
have  bought  them  thirty  years  ago.  I  can  buy  shoes  and  hats  and 
clothing  much  cheaper  than  I  could  formerly.  I  used  to  wear  broad- 
cloth. I  bought  the  finest  cloth,  and  a  coat  would  cost  me  from  $40  to 
$45.  Not  a  great  while  ago  I  wanted  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  I  went  to  a 
Selma  tailor  and  looked  at  specimens  of  his  goods.  I  selected  a  piece 
of  ^oods  that  I  thought  I  would  like,  and  I  asked  him  where  it  was  made. 
"  That,"  said  he,  "  is  made  in  Columbus,  Ga.''  Said  I,  "  Make  me  a 
suit  of  that ;  I  like  that.''  Said  he,  ^^  I  will  have  to  send  your  meas- 
ure.''  ''Why!"  *< Because  there  is  one  concern  that  has  monopo- 
hzed  this  particular  class  of  goods,  and  if  you  want  a  suit  off  that 
piece  you  will  have  to  send  your  measure."  '*  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "send 
my  measure."  I  got  that  suit  of  clothes,  and  it  cost  me  about  $30  for 
coat,  vest,  and  pantaloons ;  and  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  I  never 
had  a  better  suit  of  cloUies — I  never  had  clothes  that  wore  better. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Mr.  Bichardson,  of  Boston,  who  is  salesman  for  the  mills 
at  Fall  liiver,  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  place  in  this  country, 
and  also  for  the  mills  at  Lowell,  which  is  the  largest  cotton  and  woolen 
combined  manufacturing  town  in  America,  testified  that  all  the  cot- 
ton goods  made  out  of  yams  below  No.  14  could  be  shipped  to  any 
market  in  Europe,  that  he  got  large  orders  for  shipment,  that  the  goods 
shipped  amounted  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  those  mills,  and  that 
they  were  perfectly  independent  of  English  competition  in  respect  to 
that  class  of  fabrics. 

The  Witness.  But  they  are  not  independent  of  Southern  competition. 
They  are  more  afraid  of  Southern  competition  than  they  are  of  English. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  state.  Senator  Pugh,  as  a  part  of  that 
testimony,  if  it  is  to  be  quoted  here,  that  ho  also  said  that  the  capacity 
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to  compete  with  foreign  production  and  to  audersell  England  in  her  own 
markets  on  that  quality"  of  goods  was  the  result  of  the  protective  tariff^ 
which  had  given  our  manufacturers  a  hold  and  had  enabled  them  to 
acquire  the  necessary  skill;  so  that  that  witness  really  attributed  the 
whole  result  to  the  protective  tariff. 

The  Witness.  I  would  go  a  step  further  than  that*  With  protection, 
the  American  manufacturer  feels  secure  at  home ;  he  has  got  no  John 
Bull,  no  Dutchman,  no  Frenchman  to  worry  him  and  to  compel  him  to 
defend  himself  at  home.  He  is  protected  by  the  Government.  He  has 
a  fortification  around  him,  and  he  can  go  on  and  manufacture  to  advan- 
tage. Then  whenever  he  gets  a  surplus  of  goods  in  his  line,  he  can 
send  them  abroad.  That  is  the  way  that  the  exportation  of  our  products 
has  increased.  If  our  manufacturers  have  to  fight  for  their  own  home 
market  here,  they  will  never  be  able  to  send  much  abroad.  Fortify  them 
abroad,  and  then  they  can  take  care  of  the  home  market,  and  home  com- 
petition will  bring  down  prices. 

Mr.  PuaH.  You  want  free  trade  with  other  countries,  but  you  don't 
want  other  countries  to  have  free  trade  with  usf 

The  Witness.  That  is  just  what  I  want. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  am  not  for  free  trade  myself  and  never  was.  I  am  for 
a  revenue  tariff,  a  tariff' so  adjusted  and  applied  as  to  give  our  industries 
all  the  protection  they  need.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  can  be  done, 
and  in  fact  I  have  proved  it  by  these  New  England  manufacturers. 

The  Witness.  Well,  they  are  well  fortified.  Now  suppose  we  pull 
down  the  fortifications  and  let  things  in  and  see  how  those  people  will 
act.  Suppose  you  went  into  the  enemy's  country,  as  Hannibal  did  iato 
Italy  and  staid  there  twenty  years.  Suppose  you  had  an  impregnable 
camp  in  England,  couldn't  you  go  out  and  attack  the  English  f  And 
why  would  you  have  that  power!  Simply  because  you  would  be  forti- 
fied and  safe  from  attack  ;  in  other  words,  you  would  be  protected. 

Mr.  PuGH.  How  are  you  going  to  come  back  with  your  ships  after 
you  have  gone  over  with  your  exports? 

The  Witness.  They  will  bring  back  enough.  There  are  plenty  of 
goods  to  come  back. 

Mr.  PuGH.  But  that  is  all  speculation. 

The  Witness.  Well,  they  do  it.  I  have  seen  some  arguments  of  that 
kind  in  regard  to  the  tariff'  where  peoi)le  have  said,  "  Those  foreign  fel- 
lows are  getting  mad  with  us  and  they  won't  trade  with  us."  Do  you 
suppose  an  Englishman  trades  with  an  American  because  he  loves  him; 
or  that  he  refuses  to  trade  with  us  because  he  does  not  like  us  f  There 
is  no  love  or  friendship  in  the  matter ;  there  is  no  love  cr  friendship  in 
trade.  It  is  a  state  of  war.  I  will  call  attention  to  one  fact  stated  by 
a  very  distinguished  Democratic  gentleman,  and  a  very  good  authority, 
Mr.  Bookwalter.  He  was  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Obio,  and  he 
took  a  trip  around  the  world  some  time  since,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  gave  an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  his  trip.  He  says  that 
in  China  they  are  making  preparations  to  manufacture.  Labor  there, 
he  says,  cost  3  cents  a  day,  and  they  are  preparing  to  go  into  cotton 
manufactures.  Now,  we  would  not  stand  much  chance  of  competing 
with  those  Chinese  fellows  who  live  on  rice  and  work  for  3  cents  a  day. 
We  couldn't  do  it.    We  have  got  to  keep  those  fellows  out. 

Mr.  PuGH.  What  are  they  making  their  goods  out  of  in  China  f 

The  Witness.  Out  of  cotton. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  understand  that  the  cotton  mill  at  Anneston  is  ship- 
ping goods  to  China  now. 
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The  Qhaibman.  They  could  afford  to  buy  onr  cotton  and  carry  it  to 
Ohina  and  manufacture  it  there  and  send  it  back  again. 

The  Witness.  Certainly.  Mr.  Bookwalter  says  another  thing,  which 
is  a  pretty  alarming  fact  for  the  Western  wheat  raisers.  He  says  the 
ordinary  demand  in  Europe  now  for  wheat  is  about  120,000,000  bushels 
a  year.  He  says  India  makes  now  60,000,000  bushels,  leaving  but 
60,000,000  to  be  supplied  from  this  country  and  the  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Now,  on  this  question  of  protection,  I  say  again,  it  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  our  manufacturers  control  of  the  home  market  that  they  desire 
protection  j  and  I  say  further,  that  this  country  can  never  flourish  as 
it  ought  to  do  unless  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  interests  and  busi- 
ness at  home.  Here  a  gentleman  says  to  the  planter,  "  Why  do  you 
plant  so  much  cotton  f*^  *'  Well,"  the  planter  answers,  "  I  didn't  plant 
but  half  a  crop,  but  I  planted  corn,  a  full  crop,  and  I  made  corn  enough 
to  do  two  years,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  that 
eom ;  therefore  "  I  will  lay  that  com  up  and  make  a  full  crop  of  cotton 
this  year,  and  no  com."  That  is  the  way  the  thing  operates ;  but  if  we 
bad  a  market  p.t  home  for  com  and  wheat  and  oats  and  potatoes  and 
everything  else  that  is  raised  in  the  country,  it  would  make  a  great 
difl'erence. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  ADVANTAGES  OF  IttANUFAOTUBES. 

The  negro  witness  that  you  have  had  here  before  you  was  a  very  truth- 
ful one.  He  said  that  one  trouble  with  the  people  in  Montgomery  County 
this  year  is  that  they  have  made  a  short  crop  of  corn,  and  he  says  it 
takes  all  they  make  to  pay  for  their  supplies,  and  then  they  are  left 
three  months  in  the  year  without  employment.  Kow,  suppose  that  they 
had  made  a  great  diversity  of  crops,  then  certainly  some  of  those  crops 
would  not  have  failed.  There  are  always  crops  that  can  be  worked  to 
advantage  in  the  fall,  and  those  who  did  not  have  a  chance  to  get  em- 
ployment outside,  would  at  least  have  enough  to  live  on. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  labor,  that  is  a  very  important 
problem,  and  yet  it  is  a  very  simple  one.  If  the  planters  in  Alabama 
would  start  to  manufacturing  and  even  spinning  the  cotton  of  this 
country,  that  would  largely  enhance  its  value,  and  such  manufactures 
give  increased  opportunity  for  employment  to  those  who  are  now  un- 
employed— women  and  children,  boys  and  girls — and  f?ive  employment 
all  the  year  around.  And  such  occupations  would  have  a  great  educa- 
tional influence  upon  the  young  people.  You  put  a  boy  or  a  girl  into  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  and  it  is  just  about  as  good  as  a  school ; 
it  wakens  up  the  intellect  and  makes  the  individual  bright.  That  lack- 
luster look  which  they  had  before  leaves  them  when  they  enter  the  fac- 
tory, because  their  minds  begin  to  be  developed,  and  they  get  into  an 
entirely  difterent  condition  from  that  in  which  they  were  before.  1  think 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  employment  of  both  races  in  our 
factories  will  be  quite  common.  I  do  not  mean  the  employment  of  both 
together  in  one  factory,  but  the  whites  in  one  factory  and  the  blacks  in 
another.  I^obody  can  object  to  that.  Nobody  will  sp-y,  "  I  won't  work 
in  the  same  town  with  a  negro.^  One  man  will  say,  "I  will  employ  all 
negroes,  and  you  Tthe  other  manufacturers)  employ  the  whites."  Or 
the  employer  will  nave  two  buildings,  and  will  put  the  employes  of  one 
race  in  one  and  those  of  the  other  in  the  other.  As  soon  as  that  is  done 
for  the  unemployed  of  both  races,  it  will  entirely  change  their  condition. 
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If  yod  lived  T?here  I  Uto,  yon  would  see  that  illustrated.  There  are 
hnndreds  and  handreds  of  young  people  of  both  races  there  who  axe 
idle  the  greater  part  of  the  year  for  want  of  empl<qrment.  They  will 
not  work  for  nothing,  bat  th^  woold  be  glad  to  w<tfk  for  (2  a  week  if 
they  coold  not  get  more. 

Kow,  I  want  to  give  my  reasons  why  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
bnild  np  onr  &ctories  here  in  the  Soath  in  tiie  £ace  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, neither  onr  iron  nor  onr  cotton  factories.  Iron  is  the  most  uncer- 
tain manafactnre  as  regards  foreign  competition,  because  we  have  some 
advantages  over  England  in  cotton  that  do  not  extend  to  iron.  We 
could  have  very  cheap  labor  here  of  the  kind  that  I  have  spoken  of;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  almost  creating  that  much  labor  in  the  South  if  the 
course  which  I  have  suggested  should  be  adopted,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  practicable  to  carry  out  that  plan  with  free  trade  or  inadequate 
protection.  I  reiterate  that  as  an  iron  man,  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
prohibitory  duty  on  steel  and  iron.  Unless  our  people  can  make  iron 
with  a  moderate  protection  (and  (7  a  ton  is  not  a  high  duty),  especially 
when  we  are  getting  iron  and  steel  and  everything  of  that  sort  about 
100  i>er  cent,  cheaper  than  we  got  it  before  the  taim.  I  am  driv^i  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  tariff  has  something  to  do  with  tnat  feiet.  I  believe 
it.  I  recollect  that  after  the  war,  for  about  eight  years,  cotton  ties 
were  from  '8  to  10  cents  a  pound,  and  there  was  no  complaint  about  the 
price.  When  I  was  president  of  the  Shelby  Iron  Company,  a  cotton 
man  came  to  me  and  said,  <^  I  want  your  company  to  manu&ctnre  cotton 
ties  for  me.  I  know  you  have  got  the  right  sort  of  iron^  and  I  want 
you  to  do  it."  I  was  veoy  much  in  favor  of  it  myself,  but  it  would  have 
required  the  reconstruction  of  the  mill,  and  it  was  not  done.  This  gentle- 
man said  he  would  take  as  much  as  2,000  tons  a  year.  Said  I,  ^^  Why 
don't  you  get  it  done  at  the  Kortht"  Said  he,  ^^I  have  been  at  the 
North,  and  they  have  not  got  the  iron  to  suit,  and  I  know  that  the  Shelby 
iron  will  suit.''  He  was  mistaken  in  that,  as  was  afterwards  discoverMl. 
That  kept  on  until  they  began  to  make  cotton  ties  at  Pittsburgh  and 
some  other  places,  and  then  the  price  went  down  and  down,until  it  got  to 
about  3^  cents  a  pound,  and  later  to  3  cents  a  pound.  They  made  a  good 
deal  at  this  factory  in  Shelby  County ;  that  was  their  exclusive  business 
aJmost.  It  went  on  until  the  tariff  was  reduced,  under  a  construction 
put  upon  the  act  by  the  Treasury  Department,  largely  below  that  on 
other  hoop  iron.  That  put  a  stop  to  the  trade,  not  only  here,  but  in  the 
Northwest,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  there  are  now  no  cotton  ties  being 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  price  had  got  down  to  3^  cents 
a  pound.  This  concern  that  I  speak  of  could  have  made  some  money  at 
tiiat  price,  and  they  were  about  to  start,  but  I  suppose  they  felt  that 
they  could  not  make  any  at  3  cents  a  pound,  and  therefore  they  gave  it 
up  and  tried  their  hands  at  nails. 

Now,  I  don't  suppose  that  any  planter  would  grumble  at  paying  3 
cents  a  pound.  That  would  make  the  cost  of  his  cotton  ties  to  him 
about  30  cents  a  bale,  which  is  very  low.  The  planters  pay  twice  as 
much  for  hauling  their  cotton  unnecessarily,  draying  and  hauling  from 
the  railroad  x>erhaps  a  half  a  mile  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  warehouse. 
There  is  more  lost  from  the  unnecessary  handling  of  cotton  than  in  the 
purchase  of  the  cotton  ties.  I  don't  beUeve  they  would  ever  have  grum- 
bled at  3^  or  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaibmai^.  Speaking  of  the  cotton  tie— when  the  cotton  bale  is 
sold,  it  is  sold  by  its  absolute  weight,  including  the  tie,  is  it  nott 

The  Witness.  It  is  sold  by  its  absolute  weight  in  this  country.  There 
is  never  any  tare. 
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The  Ohaibkan.  Then  the  tie  that  the  planter  pays  ^  cents  a  ponnd 
for  he  sells  as  cotton  at  10  cents  a  ponnd  t 

The  Witness.  Whatever  price  he  gets  for  his  cotton  he  gets  for  his 
tie.  They  say  it  gets  back  in  some  way,  but  I  don't  know  anything 
abont  that. 

Mr.  PT7GH.  We  know  that  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  American  mar- 
ket is  regulated  by  the  price  in  Liverpool,  do  we  not  t 

The  Witness.  Kot  necessarily. 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  is,  and  in  the  Liverpool  market  there  is  nothing  but 
clean  cotton  weighed. 

The  Witness.  If  yon  look  at  the  l^ew  York  reports,  you  will  find  that 
our  market  rate  is  above  the  English  market. 

Mr.  Ptjgh.  Sometimes  it  is  on  account  of  our  belief  that  the  English 
buyers  are  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  our  production. 

The  Witness.  Well,  no  matter  about  that.  Whatever  the  planter 
gets  for  his  cotton  he  gets  also,  I  believe,  for  his  tie. 

Mr.  Fqgh.  That  is  like  your  opinion  that  the  tariff  does  not  add  to 
the  price  of  the  article  that  is  protected — ^thatthe  tariff  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  price. 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  reduces  the  price. 

Mr.  PuGH.  You  express  that  opinion  when  we  know  that  for  twenty 
years  the  tariff  has  added  two- thirds  to  the  prices  of  protected  articles, 
as  appears  in  the  difference  between  the  English  prices  and  the  Ameri- 
can prices.    These  are  physical  facts. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  reason  not  from  theories,  because  I  have  a  great 
contempt  for  theories.  They  have  ruined  a  great  many  men.  I  have  no 
respect  for  a  theory  unless  it  comports  with  the  facts,  and  I  take  these 
great  facts — ^ 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  operations  that  have  taken  place 
under  the  protectve  tariff  have  induced  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
protected  industries  to  such  an  extent  that  the  home  competition  has 
brought  down  prices. 

The  Witness.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  result,  the  tariff 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  inviting  capital  into  those  investments, 
and  that  the  extent  of  the  investment  of  capital  in  these  protected  in- 
dustries has  been  so  great  as  to  bring  about  competition  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  reduction  of  prices,  and  that  in  that  way  and  to  that  ex- 
tent the  consumer  has  been  benefited. 

The  Witness.  Undoubtedly,andtheconsumerwillcontinuetobebene- 
fited.  The  tariff  has  produced  that  home  competition  and  has  brought 
down  prices,  and  has  thereby  benefited  the  consumers  of  the  country. 
You  say  that  we  are  making  more  iron  than  we  want.  Very  well.  If 
a  man  is  running  three  or  four  furnaces,  let  him  stop  one  or  two  of  them, 
and  then  as  soon  as  the  price  goes  up  a  dollar  or  two  a  ton,  let  him  go 
to  work  again  and  so  keep  the  price  from  going  up  higher.  That  is  what 
the  manufacturers  do,  and  that  is  how  it  operates. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Hero  is  another  fact  that  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion, but  I  suppose  you  know  it.  I  know  it  from  my  experience  on  this 
committee.  The  capital  employed  in  mining  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries pays  a  better  profit  than  any  other  capital  invested  in  any  of  the 
other  industries  in  this  country. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  hope  it  does,  but  I  have  not  seen  much  of  it 
here. 

Mr.  PuGH.  And  that  increase  in  profit  over  and  above  a  reasonable 
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profit,  sach  as  investments  in  other  industries  prodnce,  is  charged  to 
the  conHumers  of  the  coantry  and  comes  oat  of  the  consumers. 

The  Witness.  Well,  is  it  any  disadvantage  to  the  country  that  our 
manufacturers  are  profitably  employed,  if  it  be  so,  and  hadn't  we  better 
make  that  profit  and  distribute  it  here  among  our  own  people  than  send 
the  money  abroad  ! 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  don't  want  one  class  of  our  people  to  reap  all  the  bene- 
fits of  legislation  while  all  the  rest  of  the  people  have  nothing  but  their 
natural  advantages. 

The  Witness.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  declaration  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, the  English  jmme  minister,  which  he  made  a  few  years  ago.  He, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  pretty  good  authority.  He  says  th^t  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  in  England  within  the  last  seventy  years  has  been  greater 
than  all  the  previous  accumulation  since  the  invasion  of  OaBsar  before 
the  Christian  era ;  and  he  says  also,  that  the  greater  portion  of  this  ac- 
cumulation has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Now,  I  think 
England  is  making  enough,  and  I  don't  care  about  helping  her  to  make 
any  more  out  of  us.  I  want  our  own  people  to  make  that  money,  and  I 
can  say  for  myself  that  I  have  not  seen  any  of  those  big  profits  that  we 
hear  about  in  the  iron  business  of  the  country. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  know  your  judgment  and  your  sagacity,  and  I  can  always 
tell  where  to  go  for  a  profitable  investment  when  I  know  where  you  put 
your  money,  and  I  find  you  putting  it  into  these  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  therefore  1  know  that  there  is  a  large  profit  there. 

The  Witness.  I  hope  so.  If  I  had  the  money  that  I  have  put  into 
these  public  improvements  I  would  have  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
I  expect  ever  to  have  in  this  life  again.  1  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  effort,  in  trying  to  develojt  the  resources 
of  this  country.  I  suppose  that  if  1  were  tell  you  that  I  had  sunk 
$100,000  in  railroads  you  would  think  1  was  very  foolish.  I  know  1 
have  never  found  you  gentlemen  coming  to  my  relief. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  am  in  favor  of  everything  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes  5  you  say  so.  You  say, "  Go  ahead,  boys  " ; 
but  you  don't  help  us. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes.  I  have  been  in  full  view  of  the  poor-house  myself, 
because  I  have  no  interest  in  these  great  industries.    [Laughter.] 

The  Witness.  If  I  had  looked  only  to  the  money  interest  in  making 
my  investments  I  would  have  a  great  de^l  more  money  than  I  have  got 
to-day.  I  have  sunk  a  good  deal  of  money  in  railroads,  and  that  was 
not  because  I  thought  there  was  much  money  in  railroads,  but  I  thought 
the  country  needed  them,  and  then  of  course  I  didn't  expect  to  lose  so 
much.  However,  I  cannot  say  that  I  regret  it.  I  have  got  enough  to 
keep  me  above  want,  and  I  am  somewhat  like  the  negro  in  that  respect — 
I  am  not  very  avaricious. 

THE  YOUNG  NEGROES. 

• 

I  want  to  make  one  further  remark  in  regard  to  something  which  I 
have  said  that  may  have  been  misunderstood.  I  said  that  a  great  deal 
of  what  has  been  stated  here  about  the  rising  generation  of  negroes  ap- 
plied principally  to  those  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  I  said  also  that 
the  negro  does  not  like  to  stay  where  there  is  not  a  town.  The  negroes 
are  as  gregarious  as  sheep.   They  like  to  stay  together,  and  if  you  have 
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got  a  fiirm  4  or  5  miles  off  from  any  place  where  there  are  ue<2^roe8  in 
Dumbers  you  can't  get  a  black  man  to  go  there  to  work  for  yon.  They 
]ike  to  be  in  a  town  or  near  a  town,  bat  if  there  is  no  town  and  there  is 
a  Baptist  or  a  Methodist  chnrch  and  a  hundred  negroes  or  so  around 
they  will  stay  there  jnst  as  well.  They  want  society ;  they  insist  upon 
having  society.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  flocked  to  the  towns, 
but  I  do  say  that  when  they  get  to  the  towns  they  don't  like  to  leave,  and 
wherever  they  are,  in  town  or  country,  they  are  very  gregarious. 

MINERALS  IN  SHELBY  COUNTY,  ALABAMA. 

Now,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say,  except  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  mineral  deposits  in  my  county.  I  do  not  want 
it  understood  that  what  I  have  already  mentioned  covers  all  the  min- 
eral resources  of  that  county.  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  principal  iron 
works  there,  but  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  mineral  de])osits  still  unde- 
veloped. There  is  a  great  deal  of  coal.  I  have  been  talking  hereabout 
the  coal  deposits  on  the  Warrior  River,  but  I  think  the  choicest  coal  is 
80uth  of  the  Warrior.  There  are  beds  of  coal  there  that  I  have  been 
assured  on  good  authority  are  as  much  as  8  feet,  and  a  good  workable 
coal.  If  you  could  see  Professor  Tuomey's  reports  you  would  see  that 
he  says  that  the  Oahawba  coal  is  clearer  of  impurities  than  the  Warrior 
coal — clearer  of  shale  and  of  sulphur.  It  has  got  to  be  tested  yet 
whether  any  of  that  coal  is  as  good  for  making  coke,  but  for  all  other 
purposes  it  is  very  superior.  There  is  no  coal  bt»tter  lor  other  purposes, 
and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  that  deposited  there.  I  know  an  engineer 
who  surveyed  J;hat  country,  and  who  gave  me  a  list  of  the  veins  that 
he  had  examined  himself,  and  he  said  they  ran  all  the  way  from  2  up 
to  8  feet.  Another  engineer  told  me  there  was  an  11  or  12  foot  vein 
there ;  but  I  don't  know.  I  think,  however,  those  are  probably  the  rich- 
est veins  of  coal  in  Alabama — those  in  Shelby  County  and  in  Bibb 
County. 

By  Mr.  PUGH  :  ^ 

Q.  This  Cahawba  coal  field  runs  through  those  counties? — A.  Right 
through  them,  and  you  can  see  the  coal  cropping  out  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  but  there  is  a  large  part  of  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
That  is  the  nearest  coal  to  the  gulf.    There  is  also  the  BrierJield  Iron 
Works,  owned  bv  a  company  of  Western  and  Northern  gentlemen.    They 
are  building  up  large  iron  works  there,  nail  works,  and  i)ig  iron  works, 
and  I  suppose  they  are  going  into  the  general  manufacture  of  iron  a/fter 
awhile,  but  that  is  a  new  industry  there.    The  works  were  started  by 
the  Confederate  Government  and  sold  out  after  the  war,  and  they  have 
gone  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  companies  since.    Two  or  three 
companies  broke  at  that  place.    They  got  badly  broke  while  their  "for- 
tunes" were  being  made,  and  they  lost  something  like  $200,000.    Some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  lost  that  money  were  friends  of  mine.    The  works 
have  since  fallen  into  the  hands  of  capitalists  from  the  North  who  are 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  there  and  buying  up  lauds  quite  ex- 
tensively.    There  is  another  iron-making  establishment  right  below 
that,  owned  by  another  Northern  company,  who  are  building  a  railroad 
to  connect  with  the  great  Southwestern.     They  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  road,  but  they  did  not  get  the  assistance  they 
expected,  and  so  they  are  crossing  the  river  and  coming  over  here. 

13— c  4 (5  LAW) 
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That  m  a  company  composed  of  Northei*ii  gentlemeu  who  have  boaght 
a  large  amonut  of  mineral  lands  and  are  improving  them. 

Kear  the  line  of  the  Selma,  Bome  and  Dalton  road  fi*om  Brierfield, 
the  place  I  have  been  speaking  of,  on  to  Bome,  you  run  through  an  iron 
region,  but  you  run  away  from  the  coal.  Tiiey  have  got  a  vast  amoant 
of  iron  ore  along  that  road,  and  they  will  have  coal  ijrobably  in  a  short 
time  when  this  road  crosses  into  the  coal-fields. 

Then  there  are  some  four  or  five  other  works.  (General  Warner  is 
here  aqd  he  can  tell  you  more  about  those  than  I  can.  I  simply  men- 
tion them  because  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that  there  are  no 
other  iron  works  in  Shelby  County  than  those  that  I  have  previously 
spoken  of. 

I  will  also  state  that  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  slate  which  has  never 
been  opened.  What  sort  of  slate  it  is  I  do  not  know,  because  it  has 
not  been  tested. 

I  think  the  finest  deposits  of  limestone  in  the  world  are  in  Shelby 
County;  not  the  largest,  but  the  fi'nest.  That  is  a  subject  that  I  have 
investigated  a  great  deal,  the  quality  of  the  lime  that  is  made  there, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  very  superior.  There  are  some  four  or  five  lime 
works  doing  a  large  business  on  account  of  the  great  superiority  of  that 
lime.  They  send  it  largely  to  New  Orleans.  I  was  once  connected  with 
a  lime  compan}^  there  which  was  doing  a  very  profitable  business  when 
the  war  came  on;  in  fact,  it  could  not  supply  the  demand  for  that  lime 
in  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  The  production  of  lime  is  a  very  large  and 
important  business  in  Shelby  County. 

The  Helena  works  are  those  that  I  spoke  of  awhile  ago,  but  did  not 
mention  the  name.  That  company  has  a  small  rolling-mill  in  Shelby 
County,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  late  governor  of  Alabama. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  kaolin  and  fixe  clay  and  slate,  and 
the  other  mineral  substances  that  are  found  in  this  State  t — A.  There 
is  said  to  be  on  the  Shelby  Iron  Company^s  land  a  fine  deposit  of  kaolin. 
I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  it,  but  it  is  near  the  Shelby  Iron  Works. 

Q.  It  is  also  found  in  many  other  places  in  this  State  and  in  vast 
quantities,  is  it  not  f — A.  I  believe  it  is.  Then  on  the  line  of  the  Selmai, 
Bome  and  Dalton  road,  about  20  miles  above  Selma,  there  is  a  very 
large  deposit  of  yellow  ocher.  A  kinsman  of  mine  owns  the  land,  and 
was  preparing  some  time  ago  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  the  ocher. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  in  very  large  quantities.  I  have  heard  of  the 
kaolin  deposits  as  being  found  in  other  plac^es,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  but  one,  which  is  near  the  Shelby  Iron  Works. 

Q.  I  am  told  that  there  aie  vast  quantities  of  it  around  Wetumpka. — 
A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Then  there  is  fire  clay  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties on  the  line  of  the  road  between  Selma  and  Brierfield ;  there  is  also 
a  good  deal  of  it  in  Shelby  County  and  right  below,  in  Bibb  County. 
They  have  made  a  good  many  fire-brick  there.  They  have  no  prepara- 
tion for  making  them  except  in  a  rough  way,  but  they  sell  a  good  deal 
at  lower  prices  than  Northern  brick.  They  are  said  to  be  very  good 
fire-brick,  and  the  material  is  abundant,  and  there  is  plenty  of  fnel 
around  it. 

A  HEALTHFUL  BEGION. 

There  is  one  other  remark  that  I  desire  to  make  with  regard  to  our 
mineral  region.  The  matter  of  health  is  one  of  very  great  importance, 
and  I  can  say  to  our  friends  from  the  North  that  I  consider  this  portion 
of  the  South  one  of  the  healthiest  regions  in  the  world,  unless  you  go 
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where  it  does  not  rain.  If  yon  go  to  a  conntry  where  it  does  not  rain, 
a8,  for  instance,  the  western  border  of  Texas,  it  may  be  more  healthy, 
but  take  all  this  mineral  region  of  Alabama  and  it  is  very  healthy; 
even  this  town  of  Birmingham  is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  healthy 
last  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Birmingham  is  healthy  every  other 
place  in  the  country  ought  to  be  more  so,  because  so  many  people  have 
come  in  here,  and  there  has  been  so  much  earth  turned  up  owing  to  the 
improvements  that  are  going  on.  I  was  first  attracted  to  Shelby  County 
by  its  pleasant  climate.  While  I  resided  in  Selma  I  selected  a  summer 
residence  in  Shelby  County,  and  I  used  to  take  my  family  there  in  sum- 
mer when  I  did  not  take  them  out  of  the  State.  I  have  lived  there  for 
years,  and  I  can  si>eak*with  confidence  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
It  is  a  delightful  climate  and  exceedingly  healthy.  I  suppose,  so  far  as 
regards  doctors'  bills,  that  if  I  had  not  been  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  a  doctor  I  could  have  got  along  very  well,  judging  from  my  exper- 
ience. 

There  is  oue  very  prominent  fact  in  regard  to  the  negro  race  in 
Alabama  that  I  think  ought  to  be  stated  in  justice  to  them.  As  every 
man  who  was  the  owner  of  slaves  during  the  war  will  testify,  when 
nearly  all  the  effective  white  men  were  in  the  army,  and  when  in  many 
places  where  there  were  large  numbers  of  slaves,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  completely  at  their  mercy,  not  a  case  of  outrage  or  of  miscon- 
duct of  any  kind  in  regard  to  the  white  race  is  recorded  as  occurring  in 
any  part  of  Alabama  during  that  period.  The  conduct  of  the  colored 
race  in  this  respect  was  very  remarkable.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  when  they  were  completely  liberated  and  were  surrounded  by  the 
Federal  soldiery,  to  whom  they  quite  naturally  thought  they  could  look 
for  protection,  if  it  was  needed,  the  same  exemplary  conduct  on  their 
part  continued.  I  have  never  heard  of  one  authenticated  case  of  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  negroes  here,  after  their  freedom  was  proclaimed, 
against  their  former  masters,  or  any  other  white  citizens,  with  one  single 
exception.  That  exception  was  this :  It  is  credibly  reported  to  me  that 
immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  their  freedom,  and  while  the  Fed- 
eral forces  were  in  possession  of  Selma  and  the  country  adjacent,  one 
man  was  killed  by  his  former  slaves,  as  was  believed ;  but,  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  prominent  people  in  the  vicinity,  it  was  under  circum- 
stances that  the  act  was  not  condemned  by  the  white  people  of  the  com- 
munity. I  was  so  impressed  with  the  orderly  demeanor  and  conduct  of 
the  negroes  when  thousands  of  them  were  assembled  at  Selma,  that,  at 
the  solicitation  of  some  prominent  white  citizens,  and  probably  of  some 
of  the  negroes  themselves,  I  addressed  them,  and  in  my  remarks  I  re- 
ferred to  their  remarkably  peaceful  and  otherwise  excellent  deportment, 
and  stated,  as  I  felt,  that  it  was  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  recorded 
to  their  praise  in  history,  and  I  still  think  that  ought  to  be  done.  I  re- 
member that  the  historian  Macaula^',  in  his  account  of  the  condition  of 
things  at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  James  II  from  England,  and  during 
the  brief  interregnum  that  occurred  between  that  and  tlio  arrival  of 
William  of  Orange,  says,  in  substance,  that  great  consternation  pre- 
vailed in  London  and  other  portions  of  England  from  api)rehensions  of 
a  rising  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  lawless  populace.  Nothing  of 
that  sort  was  apprehended  by  the  people  of  the  South  when  their  for- 
mer slaves  were  turned  loose  as  freedmen  among  them,  at  a  time  when 
numerous  bodies  of  rather  unrestrained  Federal  soldiery  were  scatterecl 
through  this  region. 
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Birmingham,  Ala.,  Xovember  14,  1883. 
H.  C.  Armstrong  sworn  and  examiDed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  We  are  acting  under  a  resolution  by  wliich  we  are  directed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital, the  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  United  States,  and  their  relative  condition  and  wages  as  com- 
pared with  similar  classes  elsewhere ;  also  the  subject  of  labor  strikes, 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  producing  the  same,  and  to  report  what  legis- 
lation should  be  adopted  to  modify  or  remove  such  causes  and  provide 
against  their  continuance  or  recurrence,  as  well  as  any  other  legislation 
calculated  to  promote  harmonious  relations  between  capitalists  and  la- 
borers, and  the  interests  of  both,  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  of  the  United  States.  You  see  that  is  a  verj^  broad  sub- 
ject-matter, and  no  one  man  can  do  much  with  the  whole  of  it,  but  we 
would  like  you  to  give  us  such  facts,  opinions,  and  suggestions,  asoccur 
to  you  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  peeple, 
particularly  in  your  own  section.  The  inquiry  opens  up  the  whole  sub- 
ject-matter of  edueatiou,  mental,  moral,  physical,  and  economical,  and 
knowing  as  we  do  that  you  are  among  the  most  eminent  educators  of 
the  country,  and  that  you  have  special  knowledge  of  that  subject  in  this 
State,  we  have  asked  you  to  come  here  and  give  us  your  views.  What 
official  position  do  you  hold  f — Answer.  I  am  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  the  State  of  Alabama.  Your  inquiry  is  so  broad  that  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  commence  my  statement. 

THE   PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  ALABAMA. 

Q.  As  a  beginning,  then,  just  explain  to  us,  if  you  will,  the  general 
condition  of  common-school  education  in  this  State.  Give  us  first  some 
idea  of  the  system  as  embodied  in  law,  and  then  as  you  have  been  able 
to  carry  it  out  in  practice. — A.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  State  pro- 
vides for  a  system  of  public  schools.  I  will  read  that  provision  of  our 
State  constitution : 

The  general  f^ovorniuent  shall  establish^  organize,  and  maintain  a  system  of  public 
schools  throughout  the  State  for  the  equal  benefit  of  the  children  thereof,  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one  years ;  but  separate  schools  shall  be  provided  for  the 
children  of  citizens  of  African  descent. 

That  is  the  general  provision  for  the  establisment  of  our  common- 
school  system.  I  have  no  report  later  than  that  of  1882.  My  report 
for  the  ])resent  year  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  The  scholastic 
year  ended  on  the  first  of  last  October.  But  I  have  statistics  in  the  re- 
port of  1882  which  are  approximately  those  of  1883.  We  have  a  sys- 
tem of  county  superintendents  in  this  State.  Each  county  has  a  su- 
perintendent of  schools  for  the  county.  The  superintendent  is  required 
to  take  charge  of  all  school  property  and  other  things  belonging  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  county.  The  apportionment  is  made  in  the 
office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
Every  child  in  the  State  of  Alabama  receives  the  same  amountper  cap- 
ita. I  would  state  further  that  the  sixteenth  section  interest  in  this 
State  is  used  as  an  equalizing  fund. 

Q.  Many  of  the  older  States  havin^r  had  no  interest  in  those  lands, 
their  people  may  hardly  understand  what  that  sixteenth  section  interest 
is,  and  perhaps  you  had  better  explain  it. — A.  Every  sixteenth  section  was 
given  to  the  townships,  and  where  the  proceeds  of  that  land  in  any  case 
exceeds  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  State,  that 
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township  is  excluded  from  sharing  in  the  State  appropriation.  The  par- 
pose  of  that  provision  of  law  is  to  equalize  as  nearly  as  possible  the  funds 
of  the  poor  townships  or  those  in  which  the  sixteenth  section  is  valueless. 
This  apportionment  is  made  at  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
education.  A  certificate  is  then  made  by  the  superintendent  to  the 
auditor,  of  the  amount  to  be  credited  to  each  county,  and  the  apportion- 
ment sheet  is  sent  to  each  county  superintendent  showing  the  amount 
apportioned  to  each  township  and  to  each  of  the  two  races  in  the  town- 
ship. The  funds  for  the  white  and  the  colored  people,  are  kept  abso- 
lutely separate.  That  dividend  sheet  is  forwarded  by  the  State  super- 
intendent to  the  county  superintendent  and  the  warrant  is  drawn  by  the 
auditor  on  the  certificate  of  the  State  superintendent,  in  favor  of  the 
county  superintendent  on  the  tax  collector. 

Q.  How  are  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  races  ascertained  ? — A. 
Every  two  years  an  enumeration  is  taken  of  the  white  and  the  colored 
people,  so  tJiat  we  know  just  how  many  white  and  colored  people  there 
are  in  each  township. 

Q.  That  enumeration  is  made  I  suppose  with  reference  to  the  division 
of  the  school  moneys  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  county  superintendents  are  re- 
quired every  two  years  to  take  an  enumeration  of  the  children  within 
the  education  ages  in  each  township.  They  send  up  an  enumeration  of 
the  whites  male  and  female,  and  of  the  colored  children,  male  and  female. 
We  enter  the  figures  in  a  book  and  from  that  book  we  make  this  per 
capita  apportionment. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  question  the  reliability  of  those  reports,  I 
suppose? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  They  are  made  with  care  and  truthfuluess  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are 
required  to  be  sworn  to.  I  have  never  found  any  reason  to  question 
them. 

Q.  Who  makes  that  enumeration! — A.  The  township  superintendents 
make  the  enumerations  and  send  them  to  the  county  superintendent, 
who  consolidates  them  and  forwards  a  consolidated  return. 

Q.  How  is  the  county  superintendent  appointed! — A.  By  the  State 
superintendent. 

Q.  How  is  the  township  superintendent  appointed  ? — A.  He  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  superintendent. 

Q.  Is  there  any  supervision  by  the  State  superintendent,  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  county  superintendents  in  the  appointment  of  the  township 
superintendents? — A.  No,  sir;  the  county  superintendent  is  free  to  ap- 
point whomever  he  may  choose ;  but  the  law  provides  for  an  appeal  to 
the  State  superintendent  if  there  should  be  any  disagreement  between 
the  county  and  the  township  superintendents. 

Q.  So  that  ultimately  the  real  power  is  in  you  as  State  superintend- 
ent to  correct  any  abuse  that  may  occur  in  the  administration  of  the 
school  law  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  And  the  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  peoplfi  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  every  two  years. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand,  it  the  executive  power  in  your  school  sys- 
tem all  resides  finally  in  the  State'superintendent;  the  county  superin- 
tendent being  under  his  power  directly,  and  the  township  superintendent 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent ! — A.  Yes, 
i^ir. 

Q.  There  are  no  town  officers  who  have  anything  to  do  with  iti— ^., 
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Tliere  are  some  towns  tbat  form  separate  school  districts  under  special 
acts. 

Q.  Bat  the  general  administration  of  the  school  system  is  in  the  offi- 
cers you  have  enumerated  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  power  have  they  over  the  school-honsesf — A.  The  township 
superintendents  have  control  of  all  public  school  property. 

Q.  Who  has  the  say  as  to  the  erection  of  school-houses! — A.  The 
township  superintendent. 

Q.  When  be  decides  that  there  mast  be  a  new  school  building  or  a  new 
place  for  holding  school  provided,  is  that  all  tbat  is  necessary  to  have 
it  provided  f — A.  No,  sir ;  because  there  is  no  fond  for  purposes  of  that 
sort ;  the  township  superintendent  has  the  location  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  number  of  schools  in  each  township,  and  the  employing  of 
the  teachers ;  the  teachers  are  licensed  ;  their  certificates  are  issued  by 
a  board,  called  the  county  board  of  education,  of  which  the  county  su- 
perintendent is  the  chairman,  having  associated  with  him  two  teachers 
of  either  public  or  private  schools. 

Q.  Who  appoints  them  f — A.  He  appoints  them. 

Q.  The  board  is  selected  by  the  county  superintendent! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  board  conduct  the  examination  of  teachers ;  and  a  teacher  apply- 
ing  to  the  township  superintendent  for  employment  would  have  to  pro- 
duce his  certificate  of  qualification  showing  the  grade  in  which  he  had 
been  licensed.  We  have  three  grades  of  teachers,  first,  second,  and 
third. 

Q.  We  were  speaking  of  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  you  said 
that  the  township  superintendent  could  fix  the  number  of  schools  in 
his  township.  Now,  if  he  should  fix  a  number  greater  than  that  for 
which  accommodations  existed,  in  what  way  would  the  additional  ac- 
commodations required  be  provided  for? — A.  I  suppose  that  would 
rarely  happen,  because  the  township  superintendent  is  required  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  October  in  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  them 
as  to  schools  and  transfers.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  child  may 
live  in  one  township  and  be  more  convenient  to  a  school  in  another 
township,  and  in  such  a  case  his  parent  or  guardian  meets  with  the 
township  superintendent  at  this  meeting  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  Oc- 
tober and  gets  an  order  of  transfer,  which  entitles  the  pupil  to  his  pro 
rafll)  of  the  public  fund  of  that  township.  They  decide  in  consultation 
with  the  township  superintendent  as  to  how  many  schools  shall  exist 
and  where  they  shall  be  located ;  yet  the  power  of  location  is  with  the 
township  superintendent.  I  have  never  had  any  complaint  of  abuses 
in  that  respect. 

Q.  How  are  accommodations  for  the  schools  obtained  f — A.  Usually 
the  houses  are  erected  by  the  people  themselves.  We  have  no  fund  for 
the  purpose. 

Q.  Tliere  is  no  tax  levied  for  that  purpose? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  people  just  take  hold  and  put  up  a  school-house  themselves t — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sometimes  those  buildings  are  temporary,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Oh, 
yes ;  sometimes  they  are  pretty  rough,  but  others  are  pretty  good. 

Q.  Of  course,  it  is  wiser  to  put  the  money  that  you  have  into  teach- 
ing rather  than  into  school-houses,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  view  that 
you  take  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  behind  in  the  matter  of  school 
buildings. 

Q.  Id  there  any  way  that  the  people  can  be  taxed  by  law  for  the  erec- 
tion  of  school-houses? — A.  There  is  no  law  authorizing  such  a  tax,  bat 
/  think  sacb  a  law  might  be  passed. 
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Q.  Do  .\ou  lincl  any  serious  diflBculty  in  obtaining  places  in  which  to 
carry  on  the  schools  f — A.  No,  sir.  The  school  buildings  in  many  in- 
stances are  not  so  comfortable  as  they  might  be,  or  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  the  i)eople  are  generally  very  ready  to  provide  some  place  for  the 
school.  In  the  country  they  often  get  together  and  put  up  a  pretty 
good  school  building  and  give  it  for  school  purposes.  Perhaps  some 
one  man  will  give  an  acre  or  two  of  land  on  which  to  erect  the  building. 
The  Stato  is  not  taxed  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  at  all ;  the 
money  comes  solely  from  contributions  made  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Like  religion,  they  are  generally  maintained  by  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  state  that  our  law  requires  the  payment  of 
teachers  quarterly  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  there  is  also  a 
provision  of  law  that  the  county  superintendent  must  pay  out  money 
promptly  to  teachers.    It  provides  that: 

Tho  connty  superioteDdent  of  education  mast  promptly  pay  over  to  the  teachers 
the  money  in  hia  hands  according  to  the  provisions  of  law,  and  failing  to  do  so,  judg- 
ment may  be  recovered  against  him  and  his  sureties,  or  any  of  tbem,  by  motion  in  any 
conrt  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  the  county  of  such  superintendent,  on  ten  days' 
notice  thereof,  for  the  amount  of  such  moneys,  with  legal  interest  from  the  vime  of 
the  demand,  and  10  per  centum  damages  on  the  aggregate  amount,  and  costs;  the 
motion  to  bo  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  teacher  or  legal  assignee  of  the  claim ;  but 
from  all  cases  tried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary  public  either  party  shall 
have  thf!  right  to  appeal  as  provided  by  law  in  other  cases  of  trial  before  such 
officers. 

]S^ow,  this  fund  is  collected  from  the  taxes.  As  the  taxes  are  paid  in 
they  are  paid  over  to  the  county  superintendent,  so  that  the  funds  are 
in  hand  always  for  payment  of  teachers,  and  during  my  three  years'  ex- 
perience in  my  present  office  I  have  never  had  a  complaint  that  ateacher 
was  not  paid,  and  of  course  if  any  such  thing  had  occurred  there  would 
have  been  complaint. 

By  Mr.  Puan : 
Q.  Have  you  heard  any  reports  that  the  pay  of  the  teachers  is  dis- 
counted, or  do  they  get  their  pay  in  full  f — A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
such  thing  during  my  term  of  office.  There  would  be  no  reason  for  it, 
because  the  money  is  always  as  certain  to,  be  collected  as  the  taxes  are, 
and  people  say  that  taxes  and  death  are  very  certain  things. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Please  give  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  your  school  system 
reaches  the  children  of  school  age  in  this  State  ? — A.  The  last  general 
assembly  of  Alabama  which  met  a  yesir  ago  this  winter  increased  our 
common-school  fund  $100,000,  an  increase  commencing  from  the  1st  of 
October  last. 

Q.  Making  the  fund  in  all  how  much  f — A.  Well,  this  year  we  shall 
expend  in  round  numbers  about  $500,000.  With  the  permission  of  the 
committee  I  will  read  some  figures  from  my  report  of  last  year : 

The  agRregato  amount  accrningto  the  public  schools  for  the  year  beginning  1st  Oc- 
tober, 1881,  and  ending  30th  September,  1882,  was  $39*2,904.59 ;  and  was  derived  from 
tbe  following  sources,  to  wit : 

Interest  on  the  sixteenth  section  fund  at  6  per  cent : $105, 994  62 

Interest  on  valueless  sixteenth  section  fund  at  G  per  cent 5, 825  47 

Interest  on  United  States  surplus  revenue  at  4  per  cent 26, 763  47 

Escheats  to  tho  State 32  77 

Annual  appropriation  (act  February  7,  1879) 130,000  00 

Unexpended  contingent  fund  for  1881 463  35 

Unapportioned  balance  for  1881 426  52 

PoU  tax  coUec ted  and  retained  in  the  counties 123,398  39 

Total 392,904  59 

This  year  the  anoual  appropriation  is  |230|000, 
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The  poll-tax  item  is  one  that  1  perliaps,  ought  to  explain.  That  tax  is 
collected  and  is  retained,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  connties  and  in 
the  townships  where  it  is  collected.  Each  township  is  entitled  to  the 
poll-tax,  and  each  race  in  the  township  is  entitled  to  the  poll-tax  paid 
by  that  race.  The  tax  collectors  are  required  to  keep  the  amount  be- 
longing to  each  race  separately.  I  don't  think  they  always  do  their  foil 
duty  in  that  respect,  but  it  is  done  approximately. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  tax  last  year  as  shown  in  that  statement! — A. 
$123,398.39.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  the  poll-tax,  and  I 
think  that  this  year  we  shall  probably  get  $150,000.  Since  I  have  been 
in  office  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  poll-tax  ^1- 
lected,  I  suppose  owing  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  collectors  and 
the  gi^eater  willingness  of  the  iieople  to  pay  the  tax. 

Q.  The  poll-tax  then,  is  wholly  a  tax  for  education  ? — A.  Wholly. 

Q.  Have  you  given  us  the  whole  list  of  items  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  there  \>^as  collected  from  the  people 
in  the  poll-tax  and  the  regular  State  tax,  about  $250,000  last  year! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  present  year  there  is  an  additional  $100,000,  which  will 
make  the  aggregate  $350,000  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  an  item  which  you  call  "  United  States  sur- 
plus revenue."  As  we  know  nothing  of  such  an  item  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  won't  you  please  explain  what  it  is  ! — A.  Well,  sir ;  long  years 
ago  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  United  States  Treasury  which  was  loaned 
to  the  States,  and  we  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  upon  that  money. 

Q.  Theu  Alabama  capitalized  her  share  as  a  school  fund  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  interest  is  collected  yearly  by  taxation,  of  course  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  also  the  sixteenth  section  interest.  Our  forefathers  seem 
to  have  been  poor  handlers  of  trust  funds. 

Q.  The  money  is  not  invested  then  as  an  actual  fund,  but  is  really  a 
State  debtf — A.  That  is  how  it  stands. 

Q.  So  that  really  the  taxation  includes  those  items! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  were  reading  those  items  I  got  the  impression  that  they 
were  separate  funds,  and  that  the  people  were  relieved  of  their  burdens 
to  that  extent? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  so.  There  arc  some  sixteenth 
sections  that  are  being  sold  now,  and  the  proceeds  of  them  are  being  in- 
vested in  Alabama  bonds. 

Q.  But  even  when  thus  invested,  the  annual  interest  is  collected  by 
taxation? — A.  h,  yes;  the  State  collects  the  interest  by  way  of  taxa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  State  government  is  to  buy  its  own  bonds, 
and  save  that  much  interest. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

We,  I  think,  are  doing  perhaps  fully  as  well  as  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  and,  1  have  no  doubt,  better  than  some  in  the  way  of  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  the  teachers.  We  expended  last  year  $15,500 
for  normal  school  work. 

Q.  How  many  normal  schools  are  there? — A.  There  are  four.  At 
Florence  we  have  a  school  for  the  white  race  which  receives  $7,500. 

Q.  How  many  students  and  how  many  teachers  are  there? — A.  They 
had  last  year  one  hundred  and  eighty  four  students  and  seven  teachers. 

Q.  Is  that  the  average  attendance  through  the  year,  one  hundred  and 
eighty -four? — A.  1  suppose  they  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  aver- 
age attendance.  Yes,  I  think  that  was  what  was  catalogued  and  tlie 
number  that  attended. 
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Q.  How  maDy  months  a  year  is  the  school  kept  open! — A.  'Sine 
moDths. 

Q.  How  many  professors  do  you  say  there  are  in  the  faculty! — A.  I 
think  seven. 

Q.  Whites! — A.  Whites.  At  Marion  we  have  a  normal  school  for  the 
colored  race,  which  receives  annually  $4,000.  They  had  last  year  an 
attendance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty,  according  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  How  many  teachers  have  they  there! — A.  Six. 

Q.  Of  both  races t — ^A.  They  are  whites. 

Q.  Then  the  teachers  in  your  normal  schools  are  all  whites! — A.  Ko, 
sir;  but  they  are  in  that  normal  school.  Professor  Patterson  is  princi- 
pal of  that  school,  and  he  is  one  of  the  very  best  teachers  in  the  State. 
I  have  often  talked  with  him  about  it,  and  he  has  told  roe  that  he  thought 
the  time  hadn't  come  for  colored  teachers,  but  he  thought  it  would  come 
soon.  At  Huntsville  we  have  a  normal  school  which  receives  $2,000 
annually.    The  professor  of  that  is  a  colored  man. 

Q.  How  many  students  are  there  in  that  school  at  Huntsville! — A.  I 
think  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Q.  How  many  teachers! — A.  There  were  four  last  year.  Then  at 
Tuskeegee  we  have  another  school,  which  gets  $3,000  a  year.  The  prin- 
cipal of  that  school  also  is  a  colored  man,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
his  race  in  the  State.  He  was  educated  at  General  Armstrong's  school 
at  Hampton,  Ya.,  (about  which  you  doubtless  know  something),  and  he 
is  doing  fine  work  as  a  teacher.  He  has  introduced  the  industrial  feat- 
ure in  connection  with  his  school. 

Q.  How  many  students  has  he!— A.  He  had  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  last  year.  That  school  has  been  established  more  recently  than 
either  of  the  others.  It  was  established  in  1881  and  has  been  in  exist- 
ence only  a  little  over  two  years.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
the  general  assembly  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  work 
that  was  being  done  there  that  they  increased  the  appropriation  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  appropriation  for  the  normal  schools 
is  separate  from  the  general  education  fund  ! — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  part 
of  the  general  fund,  but  it  is  set  a])art  for  this  normal  school  work.  Be- 
fore apportioning  the  fund  among  the  other  schools  we  set  apart  so  many 
thousand  dollars  for  the  normal  schools. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  How  long  are  the  courses  of  study  at  those  norma  Ischools  ! — A. 
About  four  years.  I  think  at  the  school  at  Marion,  which  is  more  liter- 
ary in  its  character  than  any  other  school  in  the  State,  the  complete 
course  would  be  about  six  years.  That  is  a  very  fine  school.  And  in 
this  connection  I  would  state  that  that  school  has  been  in  existence  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  probably  since  1869. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  is  a  colored  school ! — A.  That 
18  a  colored  school.  It  has  turned  out  a  number  of  graduates.  Last 
April  we  held  a  colored  State  teachers'  association  in  Montgomery, 
which  Dr.  M.iyo,  of  Boston  attended  by  invitation.  He  delivered  an 
address,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  met,  south  of  Washington,  such 
a  fine,  intelligent  body  of  colored  men  as  in  that  association.  Now, 
seven-tenths  of  those  men  have  been  raised  and  educated  here  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  who  attend  those  schools  pursue  IUa 
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full  course  and  graduate  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  judge  not  more  tban  20 
per  cent. 

Q.  The  others  attend  as  long  as  they  can,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Professor  Patterson  (who  is  a  very  intelligent  gentleman)  told  me  that 
Very  often  he  would  nnd  students  who  did  not  seem  to  have  much  apti- 
tude for  the  higher  mathematics  and  languages,  and  such  students 
would  drop  out. 

Q.  What  subjects  are  studied  at 'those  normal  schools?  I  suppose 
that  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  you  must  educate  them  in  the  mat- 
ters which  they  are  afterwards  to  impart  to  others  as  teachers,  as  well 
as  in  the  methods  of  teaching! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  these  schools  are  really  academies  with  the  normal  feature 
made  prominent! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  Professor  Patterson's  school  they  are 
taught  the  higher  mathematics  and  Latin  (I  don't  think  he  teaches 
Greek),  philosophy,  botany,  and  various  subjects  of  that  character. 

Q.  What  we  call  the  higner  studies  of  an  English  course! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  remember  a  competitive  examination  between  one  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  that  school  and  two  of  the  graduates  of  the  Fisk  University, 
and  in  that  case  the  graduate  of  the  Alabama  school  passed  a  much 
more  creditable  examination. 

Q.  Were  those  students  selected  with  reference  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  institutions,  or  were  they  taken  at  haphazard! — A.  The  ex- 
amination wa«  held  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  teacher  for  a  public 
school,  and  those  who  desired  the  position  applied;  a  competitive  ex- 
amination was  had,  and  the  graduate  of  this  Alabama  school  was 
selected. 

WHITE  AND   COLORED  STUDENTS  COMPARED. 

Q.  How  do  the  colored  students  and  the  white  of  those  different  in- 
stitutions compare  in  their  acquirements  with  the  same  relative  ad- 
vantages!— A.  Well,  sir;  I  think  the  whites  excel. 

Q.  In  what  particulars  do  they  excel!  What  are  the  relative  strong 
points  in  the  two  races  naturally! — A.  In  the  first  place  the  whites 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  go  there  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an 
education  ;  they  have  that  purpose  in  view.  A  great  many  of  the  col- 
ored pupils  go  in  and  expect  to  remain  only  one  year,  or  two  years,  and 
a  good  many  probably  become  discouraged.  In  fact  they  do  not  seem 
to  feel  the  same  incentives  to  study  hard.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
cause  to  attribute  the  difference  to,  but  that  has  been  my  observation. 
In  visiting  the  colored  schools  I  have  found  a  great  maiiy  very  bright 
children,  and  have  been  surprised  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
among  them. 

Q.  We  sometimes  hear  that  the  negro  has  no  capacity  to  master 
mathematics.  What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  that ! — A.  That 
is  a  great  mistake.  I  have  seen  some  instances  that  would  show  the  in- 
correctness of  that  view.  I  used  to  have  the  same  idea  myself  without 
any  special  reason,  but  I  have  witnessed  some  examinations,  especially 
in  Professor  Patterson's  school,  which  have  changed  my  view  entirely. 
Mathematics  is  one  of  his  specialties,  and  he  teaches  it  very  well. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  consider  tliat  this  inferiority  is  confined  to  any 
particular  qualities  of  the  mind  ! — A.  1  don't  know  about  that.  The 
associations  of  the  students  no  doubt  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it; 
the  manner  in  which  these  colored  children  have  been  raised,  and  their 
surroundings  and  home  influences.  The  difference  in  the  degree  of  edu- 
ction oi*  the  parents,  and  the  difference  in  their  general  home  surround- 
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ings  bas  no  donbt  a  great  deal  of  inflaence  upon  the  character  of  the 
children  as  stadents. 

Q.  You  think  the  environment  has  as  mnch  to  do  with  it  as  anything, 
do  you  t — A.  I  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  it,  and  I  suppose  that 
taking  the  colored  race  as  a  race,  in  their  present  condition,  they  will 
not  learn  so  readily  as  the  whites  will.  I  think,  of  course,  that  the 
environment  has  a  large  influence. 

TEAOHEBS. 

Q.  From  what  class  of  your  population,  white  and  colored,  do  your 
teachers  comet  We  find  the  whites  here  divided  into  two  general 
classes.  Now,  do  these  whita  teachers  in  your  schools  come  from  both 
classes  indiscriminately  or  do  they  come  more  largely  from  one  than 
from  the  other! — A.  Well,  sir,  we  have  a  very  happy  condition  of 
things,  I  think,  in  Alabama  now,  and  probably  in  the  South  generally,  in 
regard  to  a  supply  of  teachers.  Some  of  the  very  best  people  belong- 
ing to  the  best  families  in  the  country  are  engaged  in  teaching ;  people 
whose  parents  were  wealthy,  and  who  are  themselves  educated  and  re- 
fined. That  is  especially  true  of  our  female  teachers ;  members  of  the 
most  elegant  and  cultivated  families  in  the  State  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. Then,  again,  of  course,  we  have  a  class  of  teaehers  whocome  from 
the  medium  walks  of  life. 

Q.  The  colored  teachers,  I  suppose,  come  from  among  those  colored 
people  who  had  happened  to  get  ahead  t — A.  As  a  general  thing  we 
are  working  in  the  graduates  of  these  normal  schools  as  teachers.  As 
I  have  stated,  this  colored  normal  school  has  been  in  existence  for  four- 
teen years,  and  has  turned  out,  after  the  first  four  years,  an  average  of 
perhaps,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  graduates,  and  yet,  wherever  there 
is  an  opening  where  they  can  be  worked  in  as  teachers,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  have  them  employed  so  as  to  elevate  the  standard. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  most  of  those  who  have  studied  in  your  normal 
schools  with  reference  to  teaching  somewhere,  remain  in  this  State! — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  We  always  endeavor  to  make  that  a  point.  In  the  first 
place  we  put  them  under  an  obligation  when  they  enter  the  school,  to 
teach  at  least  two  years  in  this  State,  and  that  being  so,  I  have  always 
interested  myself  in  trying  to  provide  places  for  them.  If,  for  instance,  I 
could  influence  an  appointment  where  there  was  an  incompetent  teacher 
employed,  or  even  if  he  was  competent  and  I  could  get  a  normal  gradu- 
ate into  the  place,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  because  these  gradu- 
ates are  under  obligation  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  State.  In 
that  way  we  have  been  able  to  supply  a  great  many  of  the  graduates 
with  places  as  teachers. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  that  the  normal  school  graduates  compare  as 
teachers  with  the  other  teachers ! — A.  They  are  very  superior  to  the 
others — very  superior  to  the  country  teachers.  Of  course,  in  cities 
where  they  have  regular  systems  of  education  established,  the  teachers 
have  been  trained  in  the  normal  schools. 

Q.  Give  us  an  idea  of  the  expense  that  a  student  is  subjected  to  at 
these  normal  schools. — A.  They  have  no  expense  to  bear  except  for 
board,  and  that  varies.  I  think  Professor  Patterson  told  me — I  speak  of 
that  school  more  particularly  because  it  is  nearer  to  Montgomery  and  is 
the  largest  colored  normal  school  in  the  State — I  think  he  told  me  that 
the  cost  of  board  there  for  his  students  was  $7  a  month. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  week  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  include  washing! — A.  I  suppose  it  includes  everything* 
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full  course  and  graduate  ? — A.  Well,  I  should  judge  not  more  tbaii  20 
per  cent. 

Q.  The  others  attend  as  long  as  they  can,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Professor  Patterson  (who  is  a  very  intelligent  gentleman)  told  me  that 
Very  often  he  would  nnd  students  who  did  not  seem  to  have  much  apti- 
tude for  the  higher  mathematics  and  languages,  and  such  students 
would  drop  out. 

Q.  What  subjects  are  studied  at 'those  normal  schools  t  I  suppose 
that  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  you  must  educate  them  in  the  mat- 
ters which  they  are  afterwards  to  impart  to  others  as  teachers,  as  well 
as  in  the  methods  of  teaching! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  these  schools  are  really  academies  with  the  normal  feature 
made  prominent! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  Professor  Patterson's  school  they  are 
taught  the  higher  mathematics  and  Latin  (I  don't  think  he  teaches 
Greek),  philosophy,  botany,  and  various  subjects  of  that  character. 

Q.  What  we  call  the  higner  studies  of  an  English  course! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  remember  a  competitive  examination  between  one  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  that  school  and  two  of  the  graduates  of  the  Fisk  University, 
and  in  that  ca«e  the  graduate  of  the  Alabama  school  passed  a  much 
more  creditable  examination. 

Q.  Were  those  students  selected  with  reference  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  institutions,  or  were  they  taken  at  haphazard! — A.  The  ex- 
amination was  held  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  teacher  for  a  public 
school,  and  those  who  desired  the  position  applied;  a  competitive  ex- 
amination was  had,  and  the  graduate  of  this  Alabama  school  was 
selected. 

WHITE  AND   COLORED  STUDENTS  COMPARED. 

Q.  How  do  the  colored  students  and  the  white  of  those  different  in- 
stitutions compare  in  their  acquirements  with  the  same  relative  ad- 
vantages!— A.  Well,  sir;  I  think  the  whites  excel. 

Q.  In  what  particulars  do  they  excel!  What  are  the  relative  strong 
points  in  the  two  races  naturally! — A.  In  the  first  place  the  whites 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  go  there  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an 
education  ;  they  have  that  purpose  in  view.  A  great  many  of  the  col- 
ored pupils  go  ill  and  expect  to  remain  only  one  year,  or  two  years,  and 
a  good  many  probably  become  discouraged.  In  f«ct  they  do  not  seem 
to  feel  the  same  incentives  to  study  hard.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
cause  to  attribute  the  difference  to,  but  that  has  been  my  observation. 
In  visiting  the  colored  schools  I  have  found  a  great  maiiy  very  bright 
children,  and  have  been  surprised  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
among  them. 

Q.  We  sometimes  hear  that  the  negro  has  no  capacity  to  master 
mathematics.  What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  that! — A.  That 
is  a  great  mistake.  I  have  seen  some  instances  that  would  show  the  in- 
correctness of  that  view.  I  used  to  have  the  same  idea  myself  without 
any  special  reason,  but  I  have  witnessed  some  examinations,  especially 
in  Professor  Patterson's  school,  which  have  changed  my  view  entirely. 
Mathematics  is  one  of  his  specialties,  and  he  teaches  it  very  well. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  consider  that  this  inferiority  is  confined  to  any 
particular  qualities  of  the  mind! — A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  The 
associations  of  the  students  no  doubt  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it; 
the  manner  in  which  these  colored  children  have  been  raised,  and  their 
surroundings  and  home  influences.  The  difference  in  the  degree  of  edu- 
cation oi*  the  parents,  and  the  difference  in  their  general  home  surround- 
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ings  has  no  donbt  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
children  as  students. 

Q.  You  think  the  environment  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  anything, 
do  yout — A.  I  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  it,  and  I  suppose  that 
taking  the  colored  race  as  a  race,  in  their  present  condition,  they  will 
not  learn  so  readily  as  the  whites  will.  I  think,  of  course,  that  the 
environment  has  a  large  influence. 

^TEACHEBS. 

Q.  From  what  class  of  your  population,  white  and  colored,  do  your 
teachers  comet  We  find  the  whites  here  divided  into  two  general 
classes.  Now,  do  these  whita  teachers  in  your  schools  come  from  both 
classes  indiscriminately  or  do  they  come  more  largely  from  one  than 
from  the  other! — A.  Well,  sir,  we  have  a  very  happy  condition  of 
things,  I  think,  in  Alabama  now,  and  probably  in  the  South  generally,  in 
regard  to  a  supply  of  teachers.  Some  of  the  very  best  people  belong- 
ing to  the  best  families  in  the  country  are  engaged  in  teaching ;  people 
whose  parents  were  wealthy,  and  who  are  themselves  educated  and  re- 
fined. That  is  especially  true  of  our  female  teachers ;  members  of  the 
roost  elegant  and  cultivated  families  in  the  State  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. Then,  again,  of  course,  we  have  a  class  of  teachers  who  come  from 
the  medium  walks  of  life. 

Q.  The  colored  teachers,  I  suppose,  come  from  among  those  colored 
people  who  had  happened  to  get  ahead  t — A.  As  a  general  thing  we 
are  working  in  the  graduates  of  these  normal  schools  as  teachers.  As 
I  have  stated,  this  colored  normal  school  has  been  in  existence  for  four- 
teen years,  and  has  turned  out,  after  the  first  four  years,  an  average  of 
perhaps,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  graduates,  and  yet,  wherever  there 
is  an  opening  where  they  can  be  worked  in  as  teachers,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  have  them  employed  so  as  to  elevate  the  standard. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  most  of  those  who  have  studied  in  your  normal 
schools  with  reference  to  teaching  somewhere,  remain  in  this  State! — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  We  always  endeavor  to  make  that  a  point.  In  the  first 
place  we  put  them  under  an  obligation  when  they  enter  the  school,  to 
teach  at  least  two  years  in  this  State,  and  that  being  so,  I  have  always 
interested  myself  in  trying  to  provide  places  for  them.  If,  for  instance,  I 
could  influence  an  appointment  where  there  was  an  incompetent  teacher 
employed,  or  even  if  he  was  competent  and  I  could  get  a  normal  gradu- 
ate into  the  pla^e,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  because  these  gradu- 
ates are  under  obligation  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  State.  In 
that  way  we  have  been  able  to  supply  a  great  many  of  the  graduates 
with  places  as  teachers. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  that  the  normal  school  graduates  compare  as 
teachers  with  the  other  teachers ! — A.  They  are  very  superior  to  the 
others — very  superior  to  the  country  teachers.  Of  course,  in  cities 
where  they  have  regular  systems  of  education  established,  the  teachers 
have  been  trained  in  the  normal  schools. 

Q.  Give  us  an  idea  of  the  expense  that  a  student  is  subjected  to  at 
these  normal  schools. — A.  They  have  no  expense  to  bear  except  for 
board,  and  that  varies.  I  think  Professor  Patterson  told  me — I  speak  of 
that  school  more  particularly  because  it  is  nearer  to  Montgomery  and  is 
the  largest  colored  normal  school  in  the  State — I  think  he  told  me  that 
the  cost  of  board  there  for  his  students  was  $7  a  month. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  week  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  include  washing! — A.  I  suppose  it  includes  every thin^j* 
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Q.  I8  the  tuition  freel — A.  It  is  free  to  all  normal  pnpils. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  pupils  bear  their  own  expenses  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  fund  to  draw  upon  for  that  purpose! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  either  they  maintain  themselves  or  obtain  maintenance  from 
their  relatives  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  State  provides  the  school  and  makers 
it  free,  and  they  have  to  provide  their  own  living  while  they  attend  it. 

Q.  How  do  those  students  get  funds  to  maintain  themselves  at  the 
normal  schools,  so  far  as  you  know  ! — A.  They  get  the  money  fi*om  their 
parents  generally.  We  have  some  negroes  that  are  pretty  well  to  do, 
and  who  want  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

Q.  Do  you  find  some  pride  among  the  colored  folks  in  that  regard  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  expenses  of  white  students  at  the  white  normal 
schools  are  about  the  same! — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  somewhat  higher, 
perhaps  about  $12  a  month. 

Q.  I  should  sup])ose  that  at  your  white  normal  schools  there  would 
be  found  a  class  of  students,  drawn  from  perhaps  your  most  intellectual 
and  forcible  families — the  sons  of  men  who  have  met  with  misfortunes 
and  whose  children  are  looking  about  for  some  honorable  occupation  by 
which  to  live. — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  large  number  of  just  that  class. 

Q.  So  that  you  must  find  in  your  State  the  material  for  instructors 
of  as  good  quality  as  you  could  expect  to  find  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try— the  very  best  probably. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  are  very  for- 
tunate in  that  regard. 

Q.  You  regard  these  normal  schools  as  of  great  importance  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  State,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  could 
be  no  success  in  the  administration  of  the  public  school  system  without 
a  trained  body  of  tea€hers.  We  have  long  felt  that  want  in  Alabama 
and  we  are  overcoming  it  gradually. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN    OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

You  have  asked  me  about  the  school  population.  The  total  number 
of  cbildren  within  school  age  according  to  the  enumeration  is,  whites 
224,404;  colored  176,538;  making  a  total  school  population  of  401,002. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  races  in  the  State — 
in  the  total  aggregate  population  of  all  ages! — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  that  is 
known.  I  do  not  kn(Jw  the  figures  exactly  now,  but  there  is  a  diflfereuce 
of  about  60,000  in  the  children,  and  I  suppose  there  is  a  corresponding 
difference  m  the  adult  population;  I  can  give  you  the  enrollment.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  white  schools  is  107,949,  and  in  the  colored 
schools  69,479. 

Q.  Does  that  enrollment  indicate  the  whole  number  who  attend 
school! — A.  Only  public  schools.  It  does  not  include  even  the  normal 
schools.     It  is  only  the  common-school  enrollment. 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Then  outside  of  this  there  is  a  system  of  private  schools,  I  under- 
stand ! — A.  Oh,  yes;  quite  a  large  number  of  private  schools. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  thenumber  of  those  private  schools! — 
A.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  give  that.  A  great  many  of  the  cities 
have  systems  which  they  report,  and  those  are  included  here.  But 
there  are  a  great  many  private  schools  of  which  we  have  no  public  rec- 
ord. A  man  has  some  reputation  for  teaching,  aud  he  establishes  a 
school  on  his  own  account,  and  we  have  no  record  of  it. 
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Q.  Tbose  private  schools  are  mainly  in  the  cities,  of  coarse! — A.  Yes; 
in  the  cities  and  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Q.  And  they  are  confined;  I  take  it,  to  the  white  population  ? — A. 
Yes ;  almost  altogether. 

Q.  Should  yon  think  it  a  wild  estimate  to  say  that  there  are  10,000 
white  children  in  this  State  who  attend  private  schools  t — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  should  think  it  was  a  reasonable  estimate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  number  might  be  more  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  it  to  be  as  high  as  20,000  ! — A.  I  should  ex- 
pect it  to  be  not  less  than  than  15,000. 

Q.  Then  the  aggregate  school  attendance  of  children  in  this  State 
would  be  obtained  by  adding  that  number  to  the  regular  enrollment  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  average  attendance  is,  of  course,  another  thing  t — A.  Yes. 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  AT  PUBLIO  AND  PRIVATE  SOHOOLS. 

Q.  How  many  would  that  maket — A.  It  would  make  about  122,429. 
You  will  observe  that  our  school  age  runs  up  pretty  high.  A  great  many 
get  beyond  the  school  period  who  are  counted  in  as  being  within  the 
school  age. 

Q.  Probably  very  few  attend  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  of  those  within  the  practical  school  ages,  your  enrollment 
would  be  a  pretty  large  proportion  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  practical  school  ages  may  be  said  to  be  from 
seven  to  seventeen  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  should  think  so.  I  think  the  enroU- 
meut  would  include  probably  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  those 
ages. 

Q.  What  about  the  average  attendance! — A.  The  average  attend- 
ance of  whites  is  67,381 ;  the  average  attendauce  of  colored  is  47,146. 
There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  two  races  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  attend. 

Q.  They  are  all  separate  schools,  I  understand  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  an  instance  of  a  mixed  school  in  the  State,  I  sup- 
pose!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  many  of  those  districts  and  localities  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  children  live  so  far  from  the  school-houses  as 
to  make  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  attend! — A.  No,  sir.  A  township, 
yon  know,  is  six  miles  square,  and  usually  each  township  has  two 
schools.  That  would  locate  a  school  probably  not  further  than  two 
miles  from  any  of  the  people  of  the  township. 

Q.  The  schools  are  two  miles  from  each  other  one  way,  and  a  mile 
apart  the  other — or  are  they  in  some  instances  four  miles  apart! — A.  I 
think  they  are  rarely  so  far  apart  as  that.  It  is  usually  arranged  to 
have  them  within  a  certain  distance  of  each  other;  and,  as  I  said  a 
while  ago,  a  child  can  be  transferred  from  his  own  township  to  a  nearer 
school  in  the  adjoining  township,  and  can  draw  his  share  of  the  public 
I'und  just  as  though  he  attended  in  his  own  township. 

Q.  So  that  the  distance  from  the  place  of  instruction  is  not  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  attendance  ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaint on  that  ground. 

Q.  These  townships  are  all  six  miles  square,  under  the  rule  of  the 
general  Government,  I  suppose ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  there  is  a  school 
law  which  authorizes  a  formation  of  a  new  school  township  when  it  is 
found  desirable;  and  the  county  superintendent  is  oftentimes  reudv  lo 
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form  a  new  school  township,  if  by  reason  of  some  insuperable  banier, 
sach  as  a  river  or  mountain,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  it  seems  to  be 
necessary. 

Q.  The  number  of  schools  is  determined  by  convenience  of  location, 
I  suppose,  quite  as  much  as  by  the  numbers  in  attendance! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  Yoa  will  understand  that  our  poi)ulation  is  sparse  in  many  of  these 
country  Iowushii)s,  and  we  never  have  auy  such  thing  as  an  overcrowded 
school ;  and  generally  two  schools  in  a  township,  or  three  at  the  most, 
will  accommodate  all  the  children  in  the  township. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  colored  school  and  the  white  school  near  each 
other  generally! — A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  half  a  mile  apart. 

Q.  Whiit  is  the  smallest  attendance  at  any  public  school! — A.  Ko 
public  school  would  be  recognized  with  a  less  daily  attendance  than  ten. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  largest  attendances  ! — A.  The  law  provides 
that  the  attendance  at  any  one  scbool  shall  not  exceed  50.  I  have 
known  the  attendance  at  some  schools  to  be  as  high  as  40  or  45 ;  but 
when  it  gets  beyond  50,  they  have  to  employ  an  assistant  teacher.  The 
teacher  must  dismiss  the  extra  pnpils,  or  the  township  superintendent 
is  authorized  to  employ  some  one  to  assist  him  in  the  event  that  the 
school  exceeds  50  scholars ;  which  is  sometimes  done.  ^ 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  proliciency  attained  in  those  schools. 
I  suppose  the  course  of  study  is  the  common  English  course. — A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  How  proficient  do  the  scholars  get  to  be! — A.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  reasonably  proficient. 

Q.  Take  readiug,  for  instance! — A.  Well,  of  course  some  are  much 
better  than  others.  We  have  had  great  difSculty  for  want  of  funds  in 
securing  first-class  talent  as  teachers  in  many  of  the  counties ;  but  that 
difficulty  is  being  overcome  by  our  increased  appropriations,  and  by  the 
education  of  these  normal  pupils;  and  since  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  public  schools  of  Alabama,  which  has  been  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
I  have  never  known  so  much  general  interest  to  be  taken  ii!  education, 
or  so  competent  a  set  ot*  teachers,  as  we  have  to  day  in  the  State,  taking 
them  as  a  whole.  That  is  unquestionably  the  fact ;  and  instruction  in 
most  of  the  schools,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  reasonably  thorough. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Q.  Where  do  you  obtain  your  text-books! — A.  We  have  adopted  no 
system  of  text-books.  The  county  boards  usually  determine  what  text- 
books shall  be  used  in  their  county;  and  the  publishers  sometimes  in- 
duce them  to  take  certain  text-books  by  ofi'ering  them  at  low  rates. 

Q.  Have  you,  as  superintendent,  any  supervision  over  the  text-books! — 
A.  None  whatever.  That  is  a  matter  that  the  county  boards  are  free 
to  determine  for  themselves. 

Q.  And  the  publishers  do  here,  I  suppose,  as  they  do  elsewhere,  get 
their  own  books  in  if  they  can! — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course. 

Q.  How  about  there  being  frequent  changes  in  the  text-books! — A. 
I  have  never  heard  much  complaint  about  that.  Usually  when  they 
get  them  in  they  seem  to  be  well  enough  satisfied  with  them,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  the  publishers  have  agents  to  watch  to  see  that  their  books 
are  not  thrown  out. 

Q.  Those  text-books,  I  suppose,  are  usually  the  same  that  are  used 
in  the  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  books  published  by  the  school-book  publishers  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  ! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Then  this  complaint  that  is  made  in  some  qaarters  about  school 
text-books  being  selected  or  designed  to  fashion  political  or  other  sen- 
timent is  not  well  grounded,  in  your  judgment  t — A.  Oh,  not  at  all. 
Barnes  sells  a  great  many  books  here,  and  so  do^  Appleton ;  in  fact, 
I  think  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  books  used  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
are  published  at  the  North.  The  text-books  of  the  univer.$ity  series  are 
used  here  to  some  extent.  A  great  many  of  our  people  are  Georgians, 
and  they  have  a  great  admiration  for  Sanford,  who  wrote  an  arithmetic; 
a  very  good  one,  I  think.  But  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  there 
is  any  such  literature  as  you  refer  to  used  in  our  schools  as  text-books. 

Q.  Is  history  studied  in  your  common  schools  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

EFFIODSNOY  OP  THE  SOHOOLS— SCHOOL  TEBMS. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  question  that  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
very  definite  answer,  but  I  wish  you  would  give  us  as  definite  an  idea 
as  you  can  of  the  proficiency  that  is  really  attained  to  in  these  schools 
of  yours  generally. — A.  Well,  sir,  where  the  pupils  continue  the  course 
long  enough  they  attain  a  pretty  good  degree  of  proficienc3\  Our 
schools,  however,  last  only  four  months  in  the  year — they  did  last  year. 

Q.  Is  that  period  all  in  one  school  session,  or  is  it  divided  ? — A.  It  is 
all  in  one  session. 

Q.  Then,  after  ending  one  session  eight  months  elapse  before  another 
begins  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  an  unfortunate  fact.  This  year,  however, 
we  expect  to  continue  the  schools  for  five  or  five  and  a  half  months.  It 
will  be  some  improvement. 

Q.  Will  you  make  that  period  all  one  session  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  desirable  and  advantageous  to  divide 
the  timet  This  long  period  left  for  forgetting  is  a  pretty  serious  diflft- 
culty  in  the  way  of  education. — ^A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  which  is  rather 
under  the  control  of  the  county  and  township  superintendents  than 
under  my  control.  They  regulate  it,  and,  I  suppose,  if  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  meet  the  convenience  of  the  people  better  to  have  the  time 
divided  into  two  sessions  it  might  be  done. 

Q.  Whether  it  meets  the  convenience  of  the  people  or  not,  I  think 
you  would  find  that  such  money  as  you  do  expend  upon  your  schools 
would  be  spent  to  twice  as  much  advantage  if  you  divided  the  school 
period  into  two  terms.  I  have  some  reason  for  making  that  statement. 
I  know  that  in  my  own  State,  when  I  was  a  boy,  we  had  about  two 
months  school  in  the  summer  and  two  in  the  winter,  and  a  boy  of  any 
ambition  would  get  a  pretty  good  education  out  of.  those  four  months, 
distributed  in  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  the  two  ses- 
sions combined,  and,  according  to  my  observation,  he  is  a  mighty  bright 
boy  that  cannot  forget  in  eight  months  all  that  he  has  learned  in  four. 
But  if  the  time  is  divided,  the  impression  is  not  lost  in  the  same  way. 
It  remains  upon  the  mind,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  some  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  willing  to  study,  to  keep 
up  their  studies  and  to  continue  them  both  a  little  before  the  school 
term  begins  and  a  little  after  it  closes.  I  think  you  will  find  it  very 
important  to  make  such  a  division  of  the  time  where  it  can  be  done. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  proficiency  attained  by  these  colored  people,  do 
they  get  so  that  they  can  read  books  and  newspapers  pretty  well  1 — A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pursue  in  after- 
life courses  of  reading  ir  the  English  classics,  if  they  want  to  !— lA.  Non^ 
whatever. 
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Q.  Do  they  ^^t  to  a  jioiitt  m  arithmetic  where  they  can  make  with 
neasonable  facility  the  ordinary  arithmetical  calculations  t — A.  When 
they  continue  at  M^hool  long  enoap:h  they  do. 

Q.  Of  how  much  consequence  is  it  to  the  children  whether  they  get  this 
common-school  education  or  not  f — A.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
consequence. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  does,  as  a  practical  thing,  amount  to  a  great  deal 
to  the  children,  even  as  your  school  system  is  nowl — A.  Oh,  eortaioly, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  However,  it  would  amount,  of  course,  to 
a  great  deal  more  if  our  school  sessions  were  twice  as  long. 

Q.  Then  your  verdict  upon  the  free-school  system,  I  takeit,wooIdbe 
strongly  in  its  favor  ? — A.  Decidedly  so. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  consider  that  it  has  a  fair  trial  here  on  accoDDtof 
the  short  i)eriod  that  your  schools  are  kept  open! — A.  The  want  of 
means,  I  think,  is  our  chief  difficulty  herein  connection  with  edueatioD. 

A  STRANGE  SURVIVAL. 

Q.  I  observe  that  your  school  system  does  not  extend  to  all  tho 
children  of  school  age.  Kow,  why  are  not  all  thechildi-en  of  school  ^ 
included  in  your  enrollment f  Is  it  for  lack  of  funds! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know  that  that  is  it,  altogether.  It  may  be  owing  to  indifferenee 
on  the  part  of  the  i)arents  of  the  children,  white  and  colored.  There 
are  some  people,  you  know,  who  do  not  believe  that  education  benefit! 
anybody — some  of  those  people  are  living  still,  strange  to  say. 

Q.  They  are  not  all  confined  to  Alabama,  either. — A.  I  suppose  doC 
I  account  for  the  failure  of  some  of  the  children  to  attend  school  in  that 
way ;  and  then,  too,  the  high  figure  to  which  our  school  age  runs,  twenty- 
one  years,  accx)unts  for  some  of  it.  There  are  ver^'  few  Iwys  and  giria 
that  go  to  school  after  they  are  seventeen ;  so  that  those  who  are  be- 
tween that  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  prafr 
tically  within  the  school  age. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  iState  of  Alabama  taxes  herself  for  edoca* 
tion  to  a  reasonable  degree,  considering  her  resources  and  the  conditioa 
of  the  i>eople  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  a  State,  I  think  Alabama  is  doing  aD 
that  it  can  do. 

Q.  Now,  theix>  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  funds  here  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  the  remedy  ft* 
that  difliculty  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  made  some  recommendations  to  Ihe 
last  general  assembly  about  i)n>viding  for  the  levying  of  a  8i>ecijil  tax 
for  school  purposes.  1  think  something  of  that  kind  could  l>edouc,awl 
ought  to  be  done. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Q.  You  have  no  compulsory  law  compelUng  attendance  at  school*— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  usefulness  of  such  a  law  as  thali» 
this  State  !—A.  If  we  had  the  sohiwls  open  for  a  sufficiently  long  I*' 
rioil,  if  thev  weiv  convenient  \o  evervlxKly,  I  should  l>e  in  favor  of  sock 
a  law;  but  with  our  pivsont  limiteil  mciuis,  and  necessarily  limited 
scluHd  facilities  and  advantages,  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable 
to  carry  out  such  a  law. 

Q.  An  increased  attendance  would  lessi'U  the  advantages  to  those 
who  are  now  in  attendance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IJave  you  considered  the  matter  of  nati'»"-**  aid  to  the  commoi 
schoi>ls  of  the  eountjv  f— A.  Ye.*^  -•^*  l  h*'  a  giiod  di-al  ol 

that. 
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Q.  I  woald  be  very  glad  to  know  yoar  views  on  that  sabject. — A. 
Wdly  sir,  I  am  in  favor  of  that.. 

Q.  Ton  would  not  look  upon  it  as  a  humiliating  gratuity  from  the 
Kational  Government,  would  you  t — A.  No,  sir. 

NATIONAL  AID— FEDERAL  OR  STATE  SUPERVISION! 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  mere'  matter  of  justice  and 
right — something  to  be  demanded  by  the  people  rather  than  to  be  ac- 
accepted  as  a  gift.  Is  that  your  view  ? — ^A.  I  think  I  had  an  interview 
with  you  in  Washington  City  on  that  subject,  and  we  agreed  pretty 
well  on  everything  in  regard  to  it,  except  that  I  thought  that  fund  ought 
to  be  put  under  the  control  of  the  State  superintendents  of  education. 

Q.  Would  it  suit  you  if  you  were  yourselves  created  Federal  officers, 
so  far  as  the  disbursement  of  that  fund  was  concerned,  so  that  it  might 
be  combined  with  the  State  expenditure,  the  remuneration  that  would 
otherwise  be  paid  to  a  separate  Federal  officer  being  paid  to  you  for 
the  additional  duties  that  would  be  imposed  upon  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
think,  and  indeed  I  am  quite  certain,  that  the  system  could  be  made 
much  more  efficient  under  one  head.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  kind 
of  doubt  about  that.  And  while  the  matter  of  salary  would  not  be  of 
great  importance  in  my  case,  my  purpose  would  be  to  make  the  system 
as  efficient  as  possible. 

Q.  But,  of  course,  there  would  be  a  great  amount  of  additional  labor 
imposed  upon  you,  and  also  increased  responsibilities,  by  having  to  super- 
vise the  expenditure  of  half  a  million  or  a  million  dollars. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  responsibilities  would  be  increased,  of  course,  and  there  ought  to  be 
some  compensation  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  any  appropriation  that 
might  be  made  for  educational  purposes  expended  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  superintendents,  they  being  created  Federal  officers  to  that 
extent.  Do  you  think  (addressing  Senator  Pugh)  that  there  would  be 
any  legal  objection  to  a  man  holding  both  positions  ? 

Mr.  PuoH.  I  think  the  people  of  this  State  are  opposed  to  allowing 
the  Federal  Government  to  have  any  agency  at  all  through  its  own  offi- 
cers in  the  use  of  such  a  fund.  The  extent  to  which  the  State  would  con- 
sent that  the  Federal  Government  might  go  upon  that  subject  would  be 
that  it  might  require  of  the  State  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  or  to  the  proper  department,  of  the  use  that  was  made 
of  the  fund.  The  States,  I  think,  would  consent  to  the  requirement  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  an  annual  report  of  the  use  tliat  was  made 
of  the  fund  which  that  government  had  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  education  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  Federal  government  is 
the  trustee  of  the  public  money  in  the  Treasury,  and  if  that  Govern- 
ment, as  trustee,  makes  an  appropriation  of  any  portion  of  that  fund 
which  it  hold&  in  trust  to  a  State,  can  demand  of  the  State  a  report  show- 
ing the  disposition  that  ha^  been  made  of  the  fund,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
Government  that  the  State  has  discharged  its  trust,  aitd  that  the  money 
has  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  use  to  which  it  was  dedicated 
by  the  Federal  Government.  But  to  appoint  Federal  agents  to  take 
charge  of  the  fund,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it«  use  or  application 
in  the  State,  would  be  to  infringe  a  fundamental  principle;  it  would  iden- 
tify the  Federal  Government  with  the  education  of  the  people  through  its 
own  agent,  and  th^e  people  of  the  State  would  never  allow  that  to  be  done, 
in  my  judgment.  '  They  see  no  occasion  for  i:;.  The  people  of  the  State 
want  to  have  the  selection  of  their  own  State  officers,  as  they  have  it  noW; 
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They  want  the  selection  of  the  agen  tH  who  shall  teach,  and  the  agents  who 
shall  distribute  the  funds.  But,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  on  account  of 
the  Federal  Government  holding  this  money  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people,  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  that  Government  to  require 
from  a  State  a  report  showing  that  the  fund  has  been  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objects  of  the  appropriation.  Nobody  could  reason- 
ably object  to  that;  though  there  may  be  some  objection  to  even  going 
that  far,  as  there  was  in  regard  to  the  Senate  bill,  you  recollect.  Some 
Senators  objected  to  the  States  being  even  required  to  make  a  report 
as  to  what  use  they  had  made  of  the  money,  claiming  that  it  should  be  ■ 
taken  for  granted  that  a  State  is  incapable  of  a  breach  of  trust.  I  my- 
self can  see  no  objection  to  the  Federal  Government  demanding  of  the 
State  a  report  showing  that  the  money  has  been  actually  expended  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  appropriation.  Then 
the  Federal  Government  could  satisfy  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  money  thus  appropriated  had  been  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  appropriated.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  having 
contributed  that  money  in  common,  have  a  right  to  know  through  their 
Federal  agents  that  the  trust  has  been  discharged  by  each  State  to  which 
the  appropriation  is  made.  These  are  my  views  on  that  subject,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  that  sort  of  a  bill  can  pass  Congress,  and  that  nootiier 
can.  If  the  principle  is  to  be  recognized  of  the  Federal  Government 
taking  charge  of  the  distribution  of  this  fund  through  its  own  officers 
in  the  States,  that,  I  say,  is  an  interference  which  the  States  will  never 
consent  to. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  amount  in  the  way  of  aid  from  the  Federal  Government  do 
you  think  could  be  advantageously  use<l  in  the  State  of  Alabama  t — ^A. 
We  could  use  a  good  large  amount  here  advantageously. 

Q.  I  did  noo  mean  that  you  should  limit  your  estimate  at  all,  from  a 
desire  to  be  economical.  Assuming  that  the  Grovernment  had  the  means, 
what  amount  would  you  like  to  have  appropriated  to  be  used  in  this 
State  in  order  to  carr^  out  the  common-school  system  fully  and  give  the 
people  such  an  education  as  they  ought  to  have  Y — A.  Well,  sir,  not  less  . 


than  $1,000,000  a  year. 
Q.  In  addition  i 


to  the  fund  which  you  otherwise  have  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  thinking  people  in  this  State 
in  that  regard,  so  far  as  you  know  it  t — A.  I  think  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  here  are  quite  in  accord  with  what  Senator  Pugh  has  said  upon 
the  subject.  They  have  an  idea  that  they  would  like  to  get  the  fund, 
but  that  it  ought  to  be  expended  under  State  control  and  by  State  offi- 
cers. But,  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  I  think  the 
people  of  Alabama  arc  generally  in  favor  of  some  such  action  by  the 
General  Government  for  the  aid  of  education  in  the  States. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  amount  that  public  opinion  would 
call  for  in  the  way  of  an  appropriation  f — A.  1  have  never  heard  tliat 
matter  discussed. 

Q.  The  amount  you  have  named,  then,  yon  have  named  upon  your 
own  judgment? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  the  people  have 
thought  particularly  about  that.  1  think  we  could  use  $1,000,000  very 
beneficially;  in  fact,  I  know  we  could. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  general  condition  in  respect  to  education 
of  the  other  Gulf  States?  I  suppose  your  knowledge  is  more  specific 
with  reference  to  this  State. — A.  Do  you  mean  what  is  the  sentiment  in 
^gard  to  education  t 
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Q.  Yes;  what  is  the  sentiment,  and  what  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
neeessfl^  for  some  sach  aid  t — A.  I  sappose  that  the  same  necessity  ex- 
ists ia  the  other  States  that  exist.s  here.  I  remember  that  when  we  had 
a  meeting  of  superintendents  in  Washington,  there  were  representatives 
ftom  several  Southern  States — Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  the  representatives  of  those  States  were  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
it  at  that  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  so  now. 

THE  OOLOBED  PEOPLE  IMPBOYINO. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
colored  population  in  your  State,  as  compared  with  what  it  has  been 
heretofore  1  Is  it  improving,  or  otherwise  t — A.  I  think  it  is  improving. 
Educationally,  I  am  satisfi^  t^at  there  is  improvement. 

Q.  The  same  is  true  of  the  white  population,  I  suppose t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  t^ink  there  was  never  more  interest  felt  in  education  in  this  State 
than  there  is  to-day ;  and  that  is  true  of  both  races,  but  more  especially, 
perhaps,  of  the  whites,  ^e  blacks  have  always  manifested  more  in- 
terest ever  since  they  have  had  schools;  and  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  and  recognize  the  importance  of  education.  That  comes  out  more 
clearly  into  view  firom  year  to  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  practicability  of  ingrafting  upon,  the 
system  some  industrial  features  f — A.  I  think  that  would  be  very  im- 
portant and  beneficial. 

Q.  But  what  about  its  practicability?  Can  the  thing  be  done  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  how  it  can  be  done  practically  as  to  the  common  schools ; 
but  I  think  that  schools  of  that  sort  might  be  established  in  different 
localities,  in  the  counties,  or  in  districts  including  two  or  three  coun- 
ties in  each  district ;  I  think  that  plan  would  be  practicable,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  highly  advantageous. 

Q.  Would  you  have  such  schools  established  to  play  with  reference 
to  industrial  occupations  somewhat  the  same  part  with  the  normal 
schools,  with  reference  to  teaching  f — A.  Precisely ;  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  thing,  and  that  if  it  were  carried  out  it  would  be  very 
beneficial.  In  fact,  that  is  a  kind  of  education  that  we  very  much  need 
in  this  country  for  all  classes. 

Q,  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  to  state  hi  connection 
with  this  general  subject  of  education  t — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  else. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  14, 1883. 
W.  O.  Peebles  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  1 — Answer.  In  Chattanooga. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ! — A.  I  am  in  mercantile  business ;  I  do  a 
wholesale  busine^ss  now.  I  was  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  business 
antil  last  summer;  but  I  have  now  dropped  the  retail  business. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CHATTANOOGA. 

Q.  Do  you  supply,  to  any  extent,  the  people  who  live  in  and  around 
Chattanooga  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Wbat  class  of  goods  do  you  sell ! — A.  All  kinds  of  groceries,  tx)- 
baccos,  cigars  all  supplies  of  that  kind. 

Q.  We  have  been  inquiring  in  different  localities  as  to  the  prices  of 
food  supplies  to  the  laboring  classes^  so  as  to  ascertain  how  their  wages 
compare  with  their  necessities,  and  how  far  their  compensation  enables 
them  to  procure  the  means  of  living  comfortably.  Now,  will  you  please 
give  us  the  market  prices  paid  by  the  people  in  your  neighborhood  for 
articles  of  food  and  clothing.  What  we  want  particularly  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  of  such  food  supplies  as  are  demanded  and 
purchased  by  the  laboring  classes. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  so  fa- 
miliar with  that  part  of  the  subject  now  as  I  was  some  time  ago,  because 
I  am  not  so  well  i)osted  on  the  retail  business ;  but  I  can  give  you  the 
figures  approximately :  Coffee  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  pounds  to  the 
dolLar — about  7  now,  for  coffee  has  advanced ;  brown  sugar,  the  kind 
they  generally  buy,  is  sold  at  from  10  to  11  pounds  to  the  dollar ;  meat 
is  sold  at  10  cents  a  pound — pickled  pork,  salt  pork. 

Q.  What  is  beef  worth  in  that  market  t — ^A.  Fresh  beef  brings  12^ 
cents  a  pound. 

Q.  What  are  corn,  meal,  and  flour  worth  there  ! — A.  Flour  is  retailed 
at  from  $6  a  barrel  up  to '$7  or  $8,. according  to  the  quality.  You  can 
get  a  good,  sound  flour  at  retail  for  $6  a  barrel,  but  it  runs  as  high  as 
$7  or  $7.50. 

Q.  What  would  it  cost  an  ordinary  laborer  per  day  to  supply  himself 
with  those  articles  of  food  that  he  needs,  the  articles  which  you  might 
class  as  necessaries  t — A.  Do  you  mean  for  one  person  t 

Q.  Yes ;  a  laboring  man. — ^A.  1  hardly  know.  I  have  not  figured  on 
that,  and  I  could  hardly  answer  the  question  without  figuring.  I  can 
give  you  the  prices  of  the  different  articles,  but  I  do  not  know  exactiy 
how  much  he  would  need. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  ordinary  board  for  working  people  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  working  people  can  get  board  there  for  about  $3.50  a 
week. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  houses  that  they  live  in,  and  what 
is  the  sanitary  condition  of  those  houses,  as  a  rulet — A.  You  speak 
now  of  the  city  houses,  of  course  I 

Q.  Yes ;  I  mean  the  houses  in  Chattanooga. — A.  Well,  in  the  main, 
the  houses  there  are  in  pretty  good  condition.  Their  sanitary  condition 
generally  is  much  better  than  it  has  been.  The  city  has  been  very 
well  drained  lately.  We  are  getting  a  very  good  sewerage  system 
there  now,  which  is  increasing  evt-ry  year,  and  the  houses  as  a  general 
thing  have  been  built  some  little  distance  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  get 
ventilation  underneath.  There  wavS  a  time  when  that  was  not  so  in 
Chattanooga ;  and  there  are  some  houses  there  yet  that  you  find  built 
right  along  the  ground  ;  but  that  is  not  how  the  houses  are  built  now. 
There  are  only  a  few  of  that  class  of  houses  in  the  place  now.  The 
town  has  been  growing  very  fast,  and  the  class  of  buildings  erected  has 
been  improving  all  the  time. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  what  rent  do  the  laboring  people  pay  for  the  houses  that 
they  live  in  ! — A.  I  am  renting  a  house  of  four  rooms  now  for  $8  a  montJi. 
Probably  that  is  a  little  lower  than  the  average  rent  of  that  class  of 
houses.  The  house  has  two  fireplaces  and  a  flue,  and  I  rent  it  for  $8  a 
month. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  those  buildings  is  the  rental 
that  they  pay  ? — ^A.  That  varies  a  ^ood  deal.  It  depends  a  gre^t  deal  on 
the  judgment  of  the  man  who  builds  or  buys  the  houses.  Sometimes 
you  find  such  property  paying  very  well  where  the  land  is  all  built 

upou)  bat  where  a  man  takes  a  lot  and  puts  only  one  house  on  it^  of 
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course  it  costs  a  good  deal  more  in  proportion  to  the  rent.  Sometimes 
you  will  find  such  property  paying  as  high  as  15  per  cent.,  and  some- 
times you  will  find  it  not  paying  oyer  6  or  7  or  8  per  cent. 

WAGBS. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  state  in  ref- 
erence to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Chattanooga,  their 
wages,  their  means  of  living,  and  so  on  t — A.  I  do  not  know  a  great 
desd  about  wages.  I  have  not  been  employing  any  hands  myself,  and 
I  know  only  what  I  hear.  This  summer  I  was  appointed  railroad  tax 
assessor  of  the  State,  and  I  heard  a  good  deal  said  by  the  railroad  men 
in  regard  to  salaries  and  wages  within  the  last  year  or  two.  They 
claim  that  the  wages  have  increased  within  the  last  year  or  two  about 
10  percent.  I  know  that  wages  have  increased  wonderfully  since  the 
Pittsburgh  strike.  Wages  are  much  higher  all  through  the  country  now 
than  they  were  then. 

Q.  That  strike  was  in  1877, 1  believe  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  railroad  men,  you  say,  claimed  that  wages  had  increased  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  mean  the  superintendents  and  presidents  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  railroads. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  that  a  matter  of  importance,  or  what  led  them 
to  state  the  fact  to  you  f — A.  Well,  they  claimed  that  it  cost  them  more 
to  run  their  railroads  now. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  your  functions  were! — A.  I  was  tax  assessor. 

Q.  And  you  assess  the  tax  upon  the  net  profiU  of  the  railroads! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  the  gross  receipts! — A.  No,  sir.  The  law  provides,  how- 
ever, that  we  shall  have  aU  those  items — the  bonded  debt,  the  capital 
stock,  the  cost  of  building  the  road,  the  gross  earnings,  the  net  earn- 
ings— that  we  shall  have  all  those  items  before  us  in  making  up  the  as- 
sessment. Of  course  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  men  to  show 
as  large  a  cost  as  they  well  can. 

Q.  Did  they  produce  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  they  said  in  regard 
to  the  rise  of  wages! — A.  They  simply  claimed  that  wages  had  risen, 
and  that  where  they  had  been  formerly  paying  their  laborers  a  dollar  a 
day,  they  were  having  to  pay  them  now  $1.10  or  $1.15  a  day.  They 
claimed  also  that  in  the  compensation  of  the  higher  grades  of  labor 
there  wtis  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent.,  that  they  had  to  pay  their 
employes  generally  about  that  much  higher  compensation. 

Q.  There  is  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  you 
understand  the  facts! — A.  No,  sir;  some  things  are  lower  now  than 
they  were  then,  and  some  are  higher. 

Q.  But  the  cost  of  living  is,  you  think,  on  the  whole  about  the  same 
as  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago! — A.  I  suppose  it  is  about  the  same. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  much  difference.  Meat  is  much  lower  than 
it  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  coffee  is  somewhat  higher. 

Q.  On  the  whole  how  are  the  working  people  feeling  in  your  part  of 
the  country! — A.  Well,  the  working  people  there  seem  tolerably  well 
satisfied.  There  are  complaints  of  course  always.  They  have  had 
some  strikes  there  among  the  mechanics,  but  not  to  amount  to  much. 
I  think  that  probably  the  Roane  Iron  Works  Company  have  had  a 
strike  or  two. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  serious  (lifficiiUy  between  employers  and  eujploy^s 
at  present! — A.  No,  sir;  they  seem  to  ^et  Jilong  very  well.  I  do  not 
hear  of  any  serious  difficulties  among  them  at  all. 
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Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  14, 1883. 
Joseph  W.  Burke  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  At  present  in  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  ? — A.  I  am  collector  of  cnstoms  of 
the  port. 

Q.  You  have  read  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  defining  the  doty  of  this 
committee  in  this  investigation,  and  specifying  the  subjects  that  we  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  investigate.  Now,  we  want  to  get  from  you 
any  information  which  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  on  those  subjects. 
You  may  state,  first,  the  opportunities  that  you  have  had  to  acquire 
such  information,  and  then  proceed  to  state  any  facts  or  views  that  you 
may  have  in  mind  bearing  upon  this  general  question  of  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor,  the  condition  of  the  working  people  who  have  come 
under  your  observation,  the  natural  advantages  and  resources  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  the  inducements  which  they  present  to  the  capi- 
talist and  the  workingman.  You  may  give  us  also  the  benefit  of  any  sug- 
gestions that  occur  to  you  as  to  the  means  which  might  be  adopted, 
whether  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  the 
advantageous  employment  of  capital  and  labor,  or  for  the  improvement 
of  the  relations  between  the  capitalists  and  the  working  class;  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  labor  or  the  profits  of  capital.  In  short,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  your  views  on  that  whole  subject,  and  to  have  you  pre- 
sent them  according  to  your  best  judgment,  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  I 
have  been  living  in  Alabama  since  1865.  I  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  employment  and  management  of  labor  during  that  time, 
being  president  of  a  manufacturing  company,  a  large  tannery  in  Nortti 
Alabama,  being  interested  as  stockholder  in  a  company  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  living  in  the  iron  region,  and  being  also  a  farmer 
and  raiser  of  blooded  stock.  Latterly  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  coal  in  this  State. 

ALABAMA  GOAL  FOR  EXPORT. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  made  it  a  specialty  to  inquire 
into  the  capacity  of  this  State  as  a  coal-producing  region,  not  alone  with 
reference  to  the  production  of  coal  for  home  consumption,  but  also  with 
a  view  to  the  exportation  of  coal  in  the  future,  in  competition  with  the 
coal  of  other  countries. 

When  I  first  went  to  Mobile,  as  collector  of  customs,  the  Government 
was  i)aying  for  coal  for  the  use  of  its  revenue  vessels — the  vessels  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  the  light-house  vessels,  and  the  engineer  vessels — as 
high  as  $8  a  ton. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  there  as  collector  f — A.  I  went  there  in  July, 
1880.  My  knowledge  of  the  coal  business  led  me,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
official  duties,  to  report  to  the  Government  that  th^y  were  paying  too 
much  for  coal  in  Mobile,  and  on  a  visit  that  I  made  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  in  Washington,  I  notified  the  Reveimo  Marine  Bureau  that 
I  thought  we  could  deliver  coal  in  Mobile  at  $5  a  ton  (this  was  in  1880), 
on  condition  that  the  revenue  vessels  of  the  Gulf  would  all  coal  there. 
The  Treasury  Department  had  been  payiug  as  high  as  $11  a  ton  at  the 
Gulf  ports,  at  Key  West,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  Galveston,  and  New  Or- 
leans, the  principal  stations  of  the  revenue  cutters. 

Q.  Where  does  the  coal  come  from  to  those  points  f — A.  Thecoal  sold 
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at  Key  West  and  Galveston  came  from  the  North.  ThQ  coal  at  New 
Orleans  was  obtained  from  Pittsburgh,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  Biver, 
and  the  coal  at  Mobile  and  at  Pensacotacame  from  the  Alabama  mines. 
But  the  ontpnt  of  the  Alabama  mines  was  very  small,  and  the  coal  was 
selling  at  Mobile  at  $7  or  $8  a  ton  to  the  revenne  vessels.  Ascertain- 
ing the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mines,  and  the  cost  of  transporting  it  to  Mo- 
bile, we  got  the  price  of  coal  of  the  Oovernment  vessels  down  to  $5  a 
ton  that  year ;  and  the  competition  of  the  coal  men  being  so  sharp,  and 
the  production  being  so  extensive  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
price  has  now  got  down  to  $3.74  for  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Now,  that 
has  been  bronght  about  partly  by  the  lowering  of  the  rates  of  trans- 
portation charged  by  the  railroads,  and  partly  by  the  increased  output 
of  the  mines.  From  my  study  of  this  matter,  however,  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  good  profit  may  be  made  by  selling  coal  in  Mobile  at  $2  a  ton, 
that  is,  when  the  rivers  are  improved  and  we  get  proper  facilities  for 
transporting  coal  by  water  from  the  mines  to  the  sea.  There  is  one  im- 
IK>rtant  fact  in  relation  to  that  subject  that  ought  to  be  well  known. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  MOBILE  AS  A  GOAL  PORT. 

Mobile  is  the  only  seaport  that  1  know  of  to  which  you  can  transport 
coBi  directly  by  water  from  the  mines  to  tide- water ;  and  when  these 
rivers  are  improved  you  can  transport  this  Alabama  coal  to  Mobile 
in  that  way.  It  may  be  said  that  coal  can  be  transported  by  water 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  that  has  to  go  by  railroad  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  then  the 
very  great  distance  that  it  has  to  be  transported  by  water,  2,100  miles, 
gives  the  Alabama  coal-fields  a  very  considerable  advantage.  There- 
fore I  say  there  is  no  other  place  of  which  I  have  knowledge  where  you 
can  transport  your  coal  by  watef  from  the  miue  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  tide- water  as  we  can  do  here  when  we  have  these  rivers  that  flow 
through  our  coal  basins  improved. 

Q.  The  coal  can  be  taken  right  out  of  the  mine  and  put  directly  on  a 
barge,  can  it  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  myself  visited  in  Walker  County 
several  mines,  one  of  which  was  rained  several  years  before  the  war, 
and  from  which  coal  was  floated  on  barges  to  Mobile  in  times  of  freshet. 
They  had  coal  in  that  way  from  the  Warrior  coal-fields  brought  down 
in  flat-bcKftts ;  but  that  was  only  exceptional,  two  or  three  hundred  tons 
a  year,  when  the  river  rose  to  a  great  height.  At  such  times  people 
would  quarry  coal  from  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  float  it  down. 
They  would  quarry,  say,  during  the  summer,  and  would  wait  for  the 
winter  freshet  to  float  it  down.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  sold  to  the 
gas  company.  It  is  possible  and  practicable  to  take  coal  from  there 
now  in  that  way ;  but  of  course  you  could  not  undertake  any  consider- 
able business  upon  that  basis,  because  you  would  have  only  two  or 
three  freshets  in  the  year,  and  no  one  would  think  of  investing  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital  unless  there  was  some  improvement  of 
the  rivers.  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  visited  a  mine  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  which  was  mined  before  the  war,  and  is  now  owned  by  some  gen- 
tlemen in  Mobile.  That  mine  is  about  G5  feet  above  the  water  surface, 
and  is  never  overflowed.  It  is  a  self-draining  mine ;  the  coal  is  imme- 
diatdy  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  it  is  min^  in  about  80  yards,  and 
that  coal  can  actually  be  taken  on  a  tram  car  from  the  coal  bank  and 
laid  on  the  float  in  the  river.  There  was  one  place  there  where  I  exam- 
ined 5-foot  seams,  and  where  you  could  mine  the  coal  with  a  mule  and 
a  damp-cart,  the  drift  being  so  close  to  the  river  bank. 
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QUALITY  OF  COAL. 

Another  important  point  is  the  qaality  of  the  coal.  I  have  here  a 
comparative  statement  that  was  made  by  the  superiDtendent  of  the 
Loaiaville  and  Nashyille  Eailroad  a  few  years  ago,  taking  Pittsburgh 
coal  as  a  basis  and  fixing  the  valae  at  100,  and  in  this  comparison  he 
places  the  Warrior  coal  (which  is  mined  on  the  line  of  the  Nash\ille 
road,  and  which  is  delivered  to  the  revenae  cutters  at  Mobile)  at  99.9. 
The  difference  in  favor  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  which  is  an  old  mined 
coal,  afi  against  the  newly  mined  coal  of  the  Warrior  field  in  Alabama, 
he  puts  at  only  one-tenth.  I  have  statements  from  the  engineers  of  the 
revenue  cutters,  and  from  the  officers,  whose  opinions  may  be  fairly 
considered  to  be  unbiased  and  unprejudiced,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ala- 
bams^  coal  that  they  use  on  those  cutters  to-day  is  equal  to  any  coal 
supplied  to  the  revenue  service  of  the  United  States. 

THE  FUTURE  FOREIGN  DEMAND  FOR  ALABAMA  COAL. 

Now,  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Captain  Banner  and  others,  yester- 
day, in  relation  to  coal.  They  spoke  entirely  with  reference  to  home 
consumption.  They  told  you  yesterday  that  the  output  to  the  Alabama 
mines  is  not  capable  of  supplying  the  home  consumption — the  demand 
from  the  furnaces  here,  and  from  the  railroads,  and  from  the  cities  and 
towns.  You  will  find  that  that  is  true,  and  that  the  railroads  complain 
sometimes  that  they  cannot  get  sufficient  coal  to  run  their  engines. 
But,  in  my  judgment,  the  question  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
futm^  is  this:  The  consumption  of  coal  in  Alabama  to-day  is  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  what  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  next  ten  years.  Ten 
years  from  today,  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  the  location  of 
these  Alabama  mines  for  cheapness  and  convenience  of  transportation 
will  be  so  advantageous  that  1  think  I  can  satisfy  you  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  deliver  coal  at  Aspinwall  much  cheaper  than  they  can  send  it 
from  England.  I  have  investigated  that  subject,  and  have  obtained 
information  from  masters  of  British  vessels  who  convey  coal  from  New- 
port and  Sunderland,  and  other  English  ports,  to  Panama.  I  will  in- 
stance the  brig  Premier,  a  Swedish  vessel,  that  lately  came  to  Mobile 
to  load  with  lumber.  She  took  coal  from  Newport,  England,  to  Aspin- 
wall. The  price  paid  for  thnt  soft  steam  coal  was,  say,  in  round  num- 
bers, $3  a  ton,  and  he  was  chartered  at  £1,  2^9.,  and  6d.,  $5.50;  making 
that  coal  cost  at  Aspinwall  $8.50  a  ton.  The  distance  from  Newport 
to  Aspinwall  is  within  a  fraction  of  6,000  miles. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  would  be  the  time  which  a  sailing  vessel,  such  as  would 
transport  coal,  would  require  to  make  that  voyage! — A.  It  would  take 
a  sailing  vessel  nine  or  ten  weeks  from  Newport  to  Aspinwall.  It  takes 
them,  generally,  two  months  to  Mobile,  and  the  distance  is  about  two 
weeks  longer,  by  a  straight  course,  from  the  English  ports  to  Aspinwall, 
than  to  Mobile. 

Q.  Then  the  saving  in  time  to  Aspinwall  as  between  Mobile  and  the 
English  ports  would  be  very  important  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  will  come  to  that 
presently.  The  distance  from  Mobile  to  Aspinwall  is  a  little  under  1,500 
miles.  Now,  if  English  coal  costs  $3  a  ton  at  Newport,  and  if  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  we  can  deliver  as  good  a  character  of  steam  coal  at  tide- 
water at  Mobile  for  $2  a  ton,  Jind  the  distance  from  Mobile  to  Aspinwall  is 
only  one-quarter  as  great  as  the  distance  from  the  English  i>ort  to  Ar- 
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pin  wall,  that  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  matter,  and  our  advantage 
at  Mobile  seems  to  be  clearly  established  beyond  doubt.  I  think  thei^e 
facts  are  very  important  for  Congress  and  for  ever^'  other  interest  in 
this  country  to  consider.  Of  course,  the  vessel  that  I  speak  of  had  to 
be  chartered  regularly.  You  must  remember  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  loading  of  vessels.  A  vessel  that  takes  a  cargo  out  at  Hxed  rates 
from  one  port  to  another  port  will  get  the  regular  chartered  rate,  but 
if  she  cannot  get  anything  at  the  other  port  to  carry  she  has  got  to 
purchase  ballast  in  order  to  enable  her  to  go  to  some  other  port  and  get 
a  cargo.  Generally  vessels  coming  from  Mobile  come  in  stone  ballast 
or  something  else  that  is  economical,  to  enable  them  to  get  there  for 
cotton,  which  is  our  only  considerable  export  now,  although  we  are  ex- 
porting lumber,  and  that  is  increasing  very  largely.  So  the  reason  that 
vessel  got  $5.50  a  ton  was  because  she  was  specially  chartered  to  con- 
vey that  coal.  Now,  during  the  past  summer  I  have  been  over  on  the 
banks  of  the  Warrior  Eiver,  where,  if  you  could  take  the  risk  of  trans- 
portation, you  could  load  a  thousand  tons  of  coal  onto  flat-boats  at  $1 
a  ton  laid  on  the  boat.  Tbe  mining  simply  consists  in  digging  the  coal 
out  from  the  banks  of  the  river  and  conveying  it  by  ox  teams  or  some 
other  fit  mode  of  transportation  to  the  boats. 

OBSTRUCTED  NAVIGATION. 

But  then,  of  course,  the  obstructions  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  are 
very  great.  Over  the  shoals  you  would  have  to  have  a  rise  of  30  feet  in 
order  to  enable  a  flat-boat  dcawing  the  ordinary  amount  of  water  to  pass 
down  to  Mobile,  and  there  is  40  miles  of  that  kind  of  obstructive  navi- 
gation that  would  have  to  be  improved  before  that  enterprise  could  be 
engaged  in  profitably  or  with  confidence. 

Q.  How  often  is  there  as  much  rise  in  that  river  as  30  feet  f — A. 
There  are  freshets  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  rise  continue  f^A.  It  lasts  usually  about  a 
week  or  ten  days,  depending  entirely  upon  the  rain-fall.  tSometimes  it 
lasts  a  week,  and  then  again  not  over  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  point  where  the  navigation  is  obistrncted  from 
Mobile  ? — A.  About  250  miles,  or,  perhaps,  280  miles — a  little  over  one- 
tenth  of  the  distance  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Is  the  coal  deposit  close  by  the  obstruction  *? — A.  The  main  bt)dy 
of  the  coal  is  above  the  obstruction.  The  basin  of  the  Warrior  coal- 
fields is  above  the  shoals.  The  seams  are  larger  and  the  coal  is  of  bet- 
ter quality  and  easier  worked  up  there  than  it  is  below.  That  is  my 
information  and  my  judgment  about  it.  Now,  Mr.  Banner  sfrnke  yes- 
terday of  the  Montevallo  coal.  We  have,  probably,  in  this  State  more 
dififerent  qualitiesof  coal  within  a  small  space — within  the  3,600  square 
miles  of  our  coal-beds  and  in  the  Warrior  coal-fields — we  have,  1  say,  a 
greater  diversity  of  qualities  of  coal  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else 
in  America. 

OANNEL  COAL. 

Mr.  Banner  spoke  of  that  Montivallo  coal  being  equal  to  the  English 
cannel  coal.  He  neglected  to  state  that  we  have  in  the  Warrior  field  a 
pore  cannel  coal.  I  have  brought  a  specimen  of  it  with  me  here,  which 
the  committee  will  probably  like  to  see  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  [Here 
the  witness  exhibited  the  specimen  and  continued,  as  follows] :  Now, 
that  is  found  in  the  Warrior  basin,  18  inches  of  that  (toal,  above  3J 
feetof  bituminous  coal  in  the  same  seam.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Bailroad,  about  16  mile«  from  the  Warrior  Iliver. 
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By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  What  is  the  exteut  of  the  supply  of  that  coal  f — ^A.  It  is  imposaible 
to  tell  at  present.  Goal  is  a  thing  that  yoa  have  got  to  develop  very 
extensively  by  boring  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  deposit. 
Here  [producing  it]  is  a  specimen  of  a  seam  of  coal  that  I  have  myself 
traced  for  6  miles.  This  is  a  seam  of  5  feet  6  inches.  It  is  on  Kock 
Greek. 

Q.  Is  it  near  the  other  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  near  the  other. 

By  the  Ghairman  : 

Q.  [Refering  to  the  last  specimen  shown.]  How  wide  is  the  seam  from 
which  this  is  taken  f — A.  We  cannot  tell.  That  is  taken  from  an  ont- 
cropping  in  the  side  of  the  hill  about  3  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  seam  is  5^  feet  thick,  with  about  9  inches  of  very  soft 
black  shale  particles,  so  soft  that  you  can  pick  them  out  with  a  pen- 
knife, making  it  a  very  easy  coal  to  mine.  That  is  what  we  call  block  eosl. 
It  splits.  You  cannot  break  it  into  irregular  fragments.  That  co^  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  vein  analyzed  by  Professor  Smith,  and  known 
as  the  Bradley  seam,  containing  about  33  per  cent,  of  ash  ana  62  per  cent, 
of  fixed  carbon,  a  very  valuable  coal.  Now,  the  point  I  want  to  make, 
especially  in  relation  to  that  matter,  is  that,  in  my  judgment,  when  the 
Panama  Ganalis  open  these  coal-fields  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
on  account  of  their  nearness  to  the  canal,  the  cheapness  with  which  the 
coal  can  be  mined,  and  the  easy  means  of  transportation  when  our  rivers 
are  improved,  will  come  into  competition  wiCh  the  English  coal-fields  and 
with  the  English  cannel  coal,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  to  the  Warrior 
basin  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  supply  of  this  steam  coal. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ON  THE  COAL  MARKET. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  think  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Ganal 
will  create  a  demand  that  does  not  now  exist  for  coal  f — A.  The  busi- 
ness of  that  canal  will  be  done  entirely  by  steam,  or,  at  least,  as  a  general 
thin^  it  will  be  done  by  steam.  Modern  experience  shows  that  wooden 
vessels  are  rapidly  leaving  the  ocean,  rapidly  giving  way  to  what  are 
known  a«  ocean  tramps,  cheap  steam  vessels  built  in  England,  oon- 
Strutted  with  special  reference  to  their  carrying  capacity  and  their 
capacity  to  run  rapidly.  They  go  everywhere,  with  water  ballast.  They 
pump  in  water  for  ballast  instes^l  of  loading  in  ordinary  ballast,  and  they 
pump  it  out  when  they  get  done  with  it.  They  will  take  a  load  of  cheap 
coal  from  here  and  go  everywhere  until  they  find  a  return  cargo.  The 
business  of  the  Panama  Ganal,  I  think,  will  be  done  probably  to  a  great 
exteut  by  that  class  of  vessels.  Now,  a  vessel  coming  from  the  west- 
ward is  bound  to  have  coal  there.  If  she  comes  from  Ghina  or  Austra- 
lia, or  any  of  those  other  countries,  she  cannot  carry  coal  enough  to 
take  her  across  the  Isthmus  and  to  England.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
have  to  be,  as  there  has  to  be  to-day  for  the  mail  steamers,  large  sup- 
plies of  coal  landed  upon  the  Isthmus  for  the  purpose  of  coaling  M 
these  vessels.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  become  a  great  naval  coin- 
ing station,  probably  the  great  coaling  station  of  this  country,  and 
probably  also  the  European  nations,  France  and  England,  will  have 
coaling  stations  there.  But  the  principal  point  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  now  is  that  there  will  necessarily  be  a  great  deal  of  coal  used 
by  vessels  going  through  there  and  a  great  demand  for  coal  at  that 
point.  You  know  that  the  vessels  going  through  the  Suez  Ganal  are 
nearly  all  steamships.    They  go  through  with  their  own  power. 
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Q.  A  vessel  boand  from  England  to  Australia  by  that  roate  woaM 
exhanst  her  coal  supply  very  largely  in  going  from  England  to  the 
Isthmas,  would  she  notf — ^A.  She  would. 

Q*  She  would  at  least  have  occasion  to  renew  her  supply  there  f — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  And  then  she  might  have  some  difficulty  in  taking  enough  to  get 
from  that  point  to  Australia,  might  she  notf — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  would 
have  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  coal  in  order  to  do  it.  ' 

Q.  Then  there  would  have  to  be  some  place  at  which  coal  could  be 
supplied  on  the  Pacific  side  f — A.  There  might  be. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  coal  in  that  part  of  the  world  or  nearer  to  it 
than  this  in  Alabama  t  Might  not  this  coal  of  yours,  for  instance,  be 
transported  through  the  Isthmus  to  the  Pacific  side  to  supply  vessels 
there  t — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  coal  that  is  nearer  to  that 
region  than  ours  is.  There  is  coal  in  Australia,  but  I  believe  there  is 
none  nearer. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  supply  of  it! — A.  Ye«,  sir;  I  believe  there  is. 
They  import  some  of  it  to  San  Francisco^ 

Q.  Very  well.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  some  of  yours 
would  not  go  to  San  Francisco  f  You  at  Mobile  would  be  much  nearer 
to  San  Francisco  than  Australia  is  f — A.  Well,  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  pay  to  carry  it  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Why  should  it  not  pay  to  carry  it  from  Mobile  to  San  Francisco  if 
it  pays  to' carry  it  from  Australia  to  San  Francisco  f — A.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  would  not.  The  distance  from  Mobile  to  San  Francisco  would 
be  shorter,  of  course. 

Q.  So  that  the  canal  would  seem  to  open  up  an  almost  unlimited 
market  for  this  coal  of  yours  by  opening  up  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  north  and  south.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  supply 
of  coal  in  Peru  or  Chili  or  any  of  the  South  American  countries  on  the 
Pacific  Coast ! — A.  They  are  supplied  by  English  coal. 

Q.  Then  why  would  not  the  opening  of  the  canal  open  up  to  yon  the 
entire  coal  market  of  South  America! — A.  Undoubtedly  it  will  when  we 
are  ready  to  deliver  coal  at  Mobile  at  the  same  rates  at  which  it  is  de- 
livered at  the  English  ports. 

Q.  We  are  both  speaking  of  this  matter  with  reference  to  the  time 
when  these  improvements  shall  have  been  made  in  the  navigation  of 
these  rivers — ^the  time  when  as  I  understand  you,  coal  can  be  laid  down 
in  Mobile  Bay  at  $2  a  ton,  while  you  say  it  costs  $3  a  ton  in  England 
now  at  tide- water  f — A.  Yes ;  from  $2.50  to  $3,  according  to  the  instance 
I  have  given  you. 

Q.  Are  there  any  coal  beds  in  Washington  Territory  t — A.  There  are 
coal  beds  in  both  Washington  and  Oregon,  but  I  understand  from  the 
revenue-cutter  officers  that  the  coal  is  very  difficult  to  get  at.  There  is 
one  place,  I  understand,  in  Oregon,  where  there-  is  some  great  physical 
obstacle  so  that  the  coal  cannot  be  got  at  any  reasonable  cost.  But 
there  is  coal  in  both  Territories. 

Q.  How  is  the  coal  obtained  which  supplies  the  coaling  stations  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands! — A.  That,  I  judge,  is  English  coal,  too. 

Q.  Or  Australian  coal  t — A.  Yes ;  it  may  be  Australian  coal. 

Q.  The  Sandwich  Islands  must  be  as  accessible  to  Mobile  as  to  Aus- 
tralia t — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  In  case  of  the  completion  of  the  canal,  coal  can 
be  laid  down  fr^^m  Mobile  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  much  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  brought  from  England. 

Q«  I  do  not  see  but  that  the  opening  up  of  the  canal  is  to  give  you  con- 
trol of  the  coal  market  of  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  ? — A.  It  will.  There 
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is  no  doubt  in  tbo  world  of  it.  Now  coal  to-day  in  G«ilveston  is  worth 
$10  a  ton,  and  we  could  cheapen  the  price  of  coal  there  very  much, 
idr.  Danuer  has  been  shipping  coal  there,  but  the  trouble  is  that  he  can- 
not get  the  coal  to  ship.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  competing  with  the 
English  coal  by  railroad  transportation.  That  cannot  be  done.  The 
Nashville  railroad  is  hauling  coal  to  Mobile,  I  understand,  for  a  little 
over  half  a  cent  or  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  mile,  and 
those  who  are  expert  in  railroad  matters  tell  me  that  a  road  cannot 
afford  to  haul  coal  at  less  than  half  a  cent.  Now  you  get  coal  deliv- 
ered by  rail  in  Mobile  at  $2  a  ton,  and  the  testimony  of  the  best-in- 
formed men  in  regard  to  the  transportation  of  coal  by  water  is  nnani- 
mous  that  we  can  get  coal  delivered  on  barges  in  Mobile  at  not  over  50 
cents  a  ton ;  DO  cents  is  the  highest  that  any  of  them  put  it.  From  the 
best  intbrmation  I  have  on  the  subject,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  costs  about 
65  cents  a  ton  here  at  the  mine — ^the  cost  of  mining.  But  say  that  it 
costs  $1  a  ton  to  mine.  I  know  that  we  can  get  coal  on  the  banks  of 
the  Warrior,  because  it  has  been  oflFered  to  me,  at  $1  a  ton.  We  can 
get  it  put  on  the  flat-boats  for  that.  Allowing  50  cents  per  ton  for 
transportation,  that  would  lay  the  coal  down  in  Mobile  at  $1.50  a  ton, 
and  allowing  for  other  unforeseen  contingencies,  we  could  certainly  get 
it  there  for  $2  a  ton. 

MOBILE   BAT. 

Q.  Is  there  a  shipping  station  at  the  lower  part  of  Mobile  Baj^  f — A. 
No,  sir.  Mobile  Bay  is  a  sheet  of  water  30  miles  long  by  about  10  miles 
wide.  It  is  a  land-locked  harbor,  and  there  are  some  remarkable  facts 
connected  with  it  that  are  well  worth  knowing.  For  instance,  I  have 
here  with  me  the  old  British  Admiralty  map  made  in  1771.  I  got  it 
from  Major  Damrell,  the  engineer  oflficer  of  the  fort.  That  map  shows 
you  that  in  the  year  1771  there  was  10  feet  of  water  on  the  outer  bar  ol' 
Mobile.  To-day,  as  Senator  Pugh  knows,  for  he  was  on  the  barge  and 
saw  the  lead  cast,  we  have  at  high  tide  25  feet  of  water,  and  at  mean 
low  tide  23  feet. 

Q.  What  depth  of  water  have  you  at  the  lowest  tide  f — A.  The  lowest 
they  have  ever  had  there  that  has  been  measured  was  22J  feet ;  but 
taking  all  the  tides  ami  making  an  average,  the  depth  on  the  bar  is  23 
feet. 

Q.  Then  the  low  tides  vary  t — A.  Very  little ;  not  more  than  G  inches. 

Q.  There  is  a  mean  high  tide  corresponding  to  the  mean  low  tide,  is 
there  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  this  map  shows  that  in  1771  there  was 
but  10  feet  of  water  on  the  outer  bar  of  Mobile,  while  to-day  we  have 
23  feet  of  water  on  that  bar;  so  that  it  has  deepened  over  13  feet  in 
that  time  without  costing  the  Government  of  the  United  States  one  cent, 
and  it  is  deepening  every  year. 

Q.  So  that  if  you  wait  another  hundred  years  you  won't  nee<l  any 
appropriation  t — A.  Yes.  I  am  speaking  of  the  outer  bar — outside  of 
Fort  Morgan.  When  you  get  inside  of  that  bar  you  are  in  a  land-locked 
harbor.  You  sail  up  a  distance  of  5  miles  in  water  35,  40,  45,  or  even 
50  feet  deep  until  you  get  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  dredged  channel. 
When  you  get  to  the  mouth  of  that  channel,  wliich  we  have  Ijitely  fin- 
ished, you  strike  a  depth  of  17  feet.  It  is  sometimes  18  or  18J  feet,  but 
it  is  calculated  at  17  feet  at  mean  low  tide. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  that  channel  ? — A.  It  is  23A  miles  long,  up 
to  the  wharf. 
Another  important  fact  in  regard  to  Mobile  Bay  is  this:  the  eiigiueei'S 
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have  discovered  that  more  water  flows  through  the  pass  at  the  moath  of 
Mobile  Bay  by  Fort  Morgan  and  at  Grant's  Pass  than  goes  out  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  bay  is  10  miles  wide  by  30  miles  long. 
That  gives  you  300  square  miles,  and  Major  Damrell  tells  me  that  more 
water  passes  out  over  the  bar  at  Mobile  than  passes  out  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  f  Does  it  mean  that  more  water  runs  in  this 
Alabama  river  system  than  runs  through  the  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi f — A.  It  means  tide- water.  We  were  speaking  in  relation  to  the 
scouring  of  that  channel.  That  channel  is  scoured  by  the^  volume  of 
water  which  passes  out  through  it  every  day  and  which  is  greater  than 
the  volume  which  passes  out  through  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Q.  That  is  the  influx  and  the  efiSux  of  the  ocean  water! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  channel  has  been  wearing  westward  for  many  years,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  the  water  going  out,  with  the  prevalence  of  southeast  storms,  piles 
up  the  sand  as  a  natural  jetty  on  one  side,  and  the  channel  is  becoming 
contracted  by  this  jetty  and  is  becoming  deepened,  and  as  it  flows  out 
it  has  a  tendency  to  make  another  large  bank  on  the  other  side,  which 
also  contributes  to  the  deepening  of  the  channel. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  shores  of  that  bay  ? — A.  The  main- 
land ceases  at  Cedar  Point. 

Q.  How  far  below  the  city  is  thatt — A.  About  20  miles  below. 

Q.  Down  to  that  point,  is  the  shore  of  the  bay  suitable  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  city  ? — A.  Just  as  suitable  as  the  site  of  Mobile  is. 

Q.  Then  why  might  not  the  business  seek  a  locality  farther  down  the 
bay  and  thus  avoid  some  difficulties  that  you  encounter  in  improving 
the  channel  up  to  Mobile? — A.  Because  there  is  no  water  there.  The 
dredged  channel  is  at  a  long  distance  from  Cedar  Point.  I  do  not  sup- 
l)08e  that  for  2  or  3  miles  out  from  the  shore  there  is  more  than  2  or  3 
feet  of  water. 

Q.^  And  the  probability  is  that  the  improving  of  that  and  making  it 
into  a  harbor  would  be  quite  as  costly  as  the  improvement  of  the  longer 
channel  coming  up  to  Mobile  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  cost  a  great  deal 
more. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  no  force  in  any  suggestion  that  the  business 
could  be  located  anywhere  else  than  where  it  is  now,  at  the  wharves  of 
Mobile  f — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  that  change  would  have  been  accom- 
plished long  ago  if  it  could  have  been  done. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  thought  of  when  the  city  was  located  f — A. 
Well,  the  city  was  located,  you  know,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There 
are  many  better  places  along  the  shores  of  Mobile  Bay  for  a  city ;  but 
you  know,  "God  makes  the  country  and  man  makes  the  town." 

Q.  Well,  even  for  economic  reasons,  the  best  thing  to  do  would  prob- 
ably be  to  improve  the  channel  to  Mobile,  as  it  is  at  present  located  t — 
A.  Certainly.  Now,  let  me  show  you  how  that  channel  has  improved 
the  commerce  of  the  port.  In  1879  and  1880  (the  year  before  my  first 
year  as  collector)  the  receipts  from  all  sources  m  the  custom-house  were 
but  $40,000— the  exact  figures  are  $40,011.  The  receipts  from  all 
sources  for  the  last  year,  after  the  completion  of  this  channel,  were 
$130,682.74.  It  cost  vessels  $2.50  a  ton  for  loading  and  discharging, 
coming  up  28  or  30  miles.  That  tax  was  imposed  upon  all  vessels  that 
came  to  Mobile,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  actually  prohibitory.  If  a 
vesfeel  had  a  cargo  for  Mobile  she  had  to  lighter  up.  Now,  with  this 
change  made  by  the  improvement  of  the  channel,  vcjssels  drawing  17 

and  18  feet  of  water  ^me  right  up  to  our  walls.    That  depUi  i^^t^ssj^wXii^ 
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geuerally  the  class  of  vessels  coming  to  Mobile.  Vessels  that  do  not 
draw  any  more  than  18  feet  of  water  can  come  right  op  to  the  walls 
and  nnload  or  load.  Vessels  drawing  over  18  feet  load  to  18  feet,  and 
then  go  down  and  complete  their  caigo  in  the  lower  bay. 

Q.  I  do  not  qaite  comprehend  how  the  deepening  of  this  channel  to 
only  17  feet  is  to  open  up  to  you  all  this  immense  market  that  we  have 
been  speaking  of — the  coal  market  of  the  Isthmus  and  of  the  Pacific 
and  of  South  America.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  need  a  greater  depth 
than  that. 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  channel  is  already  17  feet  deep. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  take  23  feet ;  that  is  not  a  sufficient  depth  for 
the  vessels  of  the  future. 

The  Witness.  Twenty- two  feet  of  water  in  that  channel  will  give  us 
all  the  depth  that  will  be  necessary  for  that  port. 

By  the  Chairi^an  : 

Q.  There  are  even  now  great  ships  that  draw  26  feet,  are  there  not  f — 
A.  There  are  very  few  vessels  coming  into  New  Orleans  that  draw  over* 
23  feet.    But  there  are  some  very  large  ships  now  afloat,  I  grant  yon. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  tendency  is  to  build  larger  ships  rather  than 
smaller  ones  f — A.  !N'ot  ships  drawing  more  water.  The  ships  that  tiiey 
are  building  now  for  commercial  purposes  have  more  beam  and  less 
draught.  They  are  not  so  swift  as  vessels  of  greater  draught,  but  tihe  mod- 
ern tendency  of  these  freight  carrying  ships  is  toward  large,  powerful  ves- 
sels that  can  carry  very  large  cargoes,  and  such  results  are  obtained  by 
increasing  the  beam  rather  than  by  increasing  the  length  and  dntught  of 
the  vessel. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  improvement  of  your  channel  to  a  depth  of 
23  feet  is  all  that  would  be  required  by  the  commerce  of  the  port  of 
Mobile  f — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  23  feet  there  would  be  an  ample 
depth. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  width  of  the  present  channel  is  sufficient;  I 
mean  the  width  they  are  now  making  it,  105  feetf — A.  Oh,  not  at  all. 
The  17-feet  depth  contemplates  a  channel  210  feet  wide.  The  appro- 
priation is  based  up<Jn  that  idea — 17  feet  deep  and  210  feet  wide.  But 
if  the  channel  is  ever  dug  to  the  deptli  of  22  feet  it  will,  of  course,  re- 
quire a  greater  width.  It  ought  to  be  widened  to  400  feet.  There  is 
otie  great  aclvantage  in  that  channel — in  my  judgment  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  stands  by  Mobile — the  character  of  the  clay  mud  that  they 
get  from  the  channel.  At  Pensacola  and  all  the  other  Gulf  harbors  the 
trouble  is  with  sand  which  fills  in  the  channel ;  but  in  Mobile  Bay  the 
bottom  is  a  sticky,  blue  clay  all  the  way  down  to  Fort  Morgan.  That 
clay  does  not  disintegrate  nor  wash  any  at  the  bottom  at  all.  The 
soundings  that  have  been  taken  on  the  old  improvement  made  at  the 
time  when  th«  channel  was  dug  to  13  feet  showed  that  after  the  lapse 
of  eight  or  ten  years  it  had  not  filled  in  an  inch.  That  was  the  report 
of  the  engineer  of  the  harbor,  Major  Damrell.  The  clay  is  so  tenacioos 
that  it  does  not  wash  at  all.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  current  of  moderate 
strength  in  that  channel  as  it  floats  outward,  enough  to  carry  off  the 
material  which  may  be  loosened  in  the  little  abrasions  that  take  place 
by  vessels  striking  against  the  side. 

(Here  the  examination  of  the  witness  was  suspended.  Later  he  con- 
tinued his  statement,  as  follows:) 

THE  WABBIOB,  CAHAWBA,  AND  COOSA  PUBLIC   HIGHWAYS. 

Having  explained  to  the  committee  my  ideas  in  reference  to  the  de- 
Jtiyerj  of  soft  steam  coal  in  Mobile,  and  especially  to  the  improvemeuc 
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of  the  WAirior  Biver,  and  more  especially  the  upper  part  of  that  river, 
I  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  uow  that  the  Warrior  and  the  Oahawba 
and  the  Coosa  were,  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1828,  dnring  the  Presidency  of  Oeneral  Jackson,  declared  to  be  practi- 
cally a  pablic  highway,  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to 
all  property  of  the  United  States.  That  act  further  prescribed  that  no 
tolls  should  be  ever  charged  upon  those  rivers,  except  by  the  direct  sanc- 
tion of  Congress.  That  law  may  be  found  in  the  Revised  Statutes, 
section  4524,  entitled  '^Eivers  and  harbors."  As  early  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Jackson,  appropriations  were  made  for  these  rivers 
iu  this  way:  There  was  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  of  Alabama  set 
apart,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  those  public  lands  were  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  first  building  a  canal  around  the  Mussel  Shoals, 
which  work,  I  understand,  was  accomplished.  But  the  work  did  not 
amount  to  much,  because  it  was  not  large  enough  to  admit  boats  of  the 
size  that  were  built  after  the  improvement  was  completed,  and  the  act 
of  Congress  went  on  to  provide  that  any  part  of  the  money  left  after  the 
improvement  of  the  Mussel  Shoals  should  be  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  these  rivers,  the  Cahawba,  the  Coosa,  and  the  Warrior.  Now, 
I  understand  that,  under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  there  was  $15,000  or 
more  expended  away  back  as  far  as  1830  or  1836  in  the  improvement  of 
the  Upper  Warrior,  by  which  improvement,  I  am  informed  by  the  old 
people  who  live  there  and  who  recollect  it,  flat-boats  were  enabled  to  go 
down  with  coal.  Before  that  time  nothing  could  pass  down  at  all.  But 
by  the  improvement«that  was  then  made  on  the  Squaw  Shoals  and  on 
the  Upper  Warrior  flat-boats  were  enabled  to  go  down  to  Mobile  with 
coal,  cotton,  and  other  products  of  the  country.  At  that  time  that 
region  was  perfectly  sealed  to  commerce,  hemmed  in  by  rugged  mount- 
ains and  physical  barriers  almost  inx>enetrable,  and  it  so  continued  until 
the  LonisAille  and  Nashville  Eailroad  built  its  line  through  there  and 
down  to  Montgomery,  thus  giving  the  people  railroad  facilities  within 
40  miles.  The  war  ensued  and  the  business  of  boating  stopped,  because 
the  people  preferred  to  haul  their  cotton  and  other  pn>ducts  to  the  rail- 
road rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  the  dangerous  navigation.  That  is  the 
reason  that  the  business  of  boating  coal  down  the  Upper  Warrior  ceased. 
At  first  after  the  war  there  was  no  money ;  the  people  that  did  this 
business  before  the  war  were  broken  up  and  some  of  them  dead,  and 
then  from  the  fact  that  the  railroad  came  so  near,  it  was  thought  hardly 
worth  while  to  recommence  the  business  of  boating  coal  down  the  river. 
Now,  I  understand  that  every  time  an  appropriation  is  asked  of  Con- 
gress for  the  improvement  of  the  Upper  Warrior,  the  objection  is  made 
tliat  there  is  no  boating  on  the  river.  In  fact  I  have  it  from  very  high 
authority  tiiat  that  objection  has  always  been  made ;  that  people  say  the 
improvement  is  a  work  of  a  private  character,  and  that  there  was  a 
charter  granted  by  the  State  to  a  company  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Upper  Warrior.  That  is  a  fact.  Such  a  charter  was  granted  and  was 
twice  renewed  by  the  legislature^  but  four  years  ago,  when  it  was  asked 
that  it  should  be  again  renewed.  Judge  Austin,  of  Mobile,  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  discovered  this  section  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  to  which  I 
have  called  your  attention,  absolutely  making  the  Warrior  Eiver  a  public 
highway  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  country,  and  declaring 
it  illegal  to  charge  any  tolls  upon  it;  and  for  that  reason  the  legislature 
refused  to  grant  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  that  company.  I  desire  to 
make  this  fact  public  so  that  it  may  be  generally  known  in  case  the 
statement  should  again  be  made  before  Congress  that  the  improvement 
pf  tiie  Warrior  is  a  private  work.    In  view  of  this  act  of  Congress  any 
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charti)r  which  might  be  granted  to  a  private  company  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river  woald  doubtless  be  illegal.  And  the  fact  that  this 
river  was  at  one  time  the  subject  of  Federal  legislation  and  of  a  Federal 
grant,  shows  that  even  as  far  back  as  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson  these  internal  rivers  of  Alabama  were  thought  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  made  the  creatures  of  Federal  aid,  and,  that  at  a  time 
when,  as  we  all  know,  works  of  internal  improvement  were  very  niuch 
decried,  particularly  in  the  South.  I  will  make  certain  of  the  number 
of  the  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  give  it  to  you  to-morrow. 

CHEAP  COAL  AT  MOBILE. 

Now,  the  saving  to  the  Government  on  the  coal  required  for  the  rev- 
enue-marine and  light-house  vessels  and  the  vessels  of  the  Engineer  De- 
partment, and  those  Government  vessels  that  call  at  Mobile,  I  estimate  aa 
being  at  least,  for  the  trifle  that  we  now  deliver  to  the  four  or  five  vessels 
of  the  revenue-marine  and  the  four  or  five  other  Government  vessels  that 
come  in  there  to  get  coal — I  estimate  that  saving  to  the  Government  at 
from  $10,000  to  $12,000  per  annum ;  comparing  the  rate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  its  coal  at  now  with  the  rate  that  it  had  to  pay  a  few  years 
ago. 

Since  I  testified  this  afternoon  I  have  had  further  information  from 
other  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  coal 
in  California  and  Oregon.  There  is  no  coal  whatever  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Some  coal  has  been  discovered  on  Puget 
Sound  in  Washington  Territory,  but  it  never  has  been  developed  so  fieu* 
as  known,  and  the  coal  that  supplies  Sau  Francisco  is  brought  from 
three  sources,  Australia,  from  which  ships  carry  it  out  at  a  low  rate, 
England,  and  the  eastern  part  of  our  own  country.  Now,  in  the  event 
of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  these  Alabama  coalfields  would 
become  averyimportant  factor  in  the  coal  of  commerce;  they  would  loom 
up  at  once ;  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  no  gentleman  who  is  familiar 
with  the  cost  of  mining  and  transporting  coal  here  will  deny  or  doubt 
that  we  can  lay  down  this  steam  coal  at  Mobile  at  $2  a  ton.  Then, 
knowing  as  we  do  know,  the  price  of  the  English  coal  which,  as  I  have 
stated,  costs  from  $8  to  $10  a  ton,  and  keeping  in  view  the  enormous 
advantage  that  we  have  in  distance,  we  have  a  sure  guarantee  of  suc- 
cess. But  remember  that  this  is  the  only  section  of  our  country  in  which 
that  business  can  be  undertaken  successfully ;  because,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  there  is  no  other  city  in  America  that  I  know  of  that  is  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  tide- water  where  coal  can  be  floated  from  the 
mine  on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  tide- water  as  it  can  be  to  Mobile. 

COAL   IN    MEXICO  AND   SOUTH  AMEBICA. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  coal  in  Mexico? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  coal  there, 
and  there  is  coal  farther  south,  but  the  reports  of  those  who  have 
been  sent  out  to  examine  the  coal-fields  of  South  America  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  coal  there  is  so  inaccessible  that  the  enormous  cost  of 
getting  it  out  would  prevent  its  being  mined  at  a  profit.  There  is  coal 
reported  in  Texas,  but  it  is  a  very  small  deposit,  and,  as  I  understand, 
of  very  inferior  character ;  at  all  events,  it  never  has  been  developed 
up  to  the  present  tune.  We  have  shipped  coal  from  Mobile  to  Galveston 
whenever  our  dealers  could  obtaiu  a  sufficient  supply  from  the  Alabama 
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mines,  and  the  only  reason  why  that  basiness  stopped  was  because  it 
was  impossible  to  get  a  supply. 

Q.  How  are  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  a  supply  of  coal  t — A.  They  are  all  supplied  with  English  coal — 
all  the  South  American  countries. 

Q.  And  the  West  Indies  ? — A.  The  West  Indies  too.  We  export  some 
-coal  to  the  West  Indies  5  very  little,  thoagh.  The  bulk  of  our  coal  trade 
is  with  England.    She  monopolizes  that  trade. 

Q.  Is  there  coal  in  Africa ! — ^A.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

COAL  IN  ALASKA. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  reported  that  there  is  coal  in  Alaska.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  that  t — A.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  coal  in 
Alaska,  but  I  have  never  heard  any  particulars  about  it.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  you  consider  that  out  here,  at 
«nr  own  doors,  we  have  had  the  most  valuable  deposit  of  coal  all  along,  and 
yet  that  even  so  late  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  no  notice 
taken  of  it.    The  production  of  coal  in  Alabama  is  a  very  recent  matter. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  the  geological  survey  of  the  country  was  com- 
pleted t — ^A.  The  geological  survey  of  Professor  Smith  was  completed   • 
in  1879. 

Q.  How  thorough  was  that  survey! — A.  It  related  only  to  the  War- 
rior coal-field.  There  have  been  some  scattered  reports  made  by  geol- 
ogists in  relation  to  the  Coosa  and  the  Cahawba,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  there  has  been  any  report  made  in  regard  to  any  of  the  other 
coal  fields  so  thorough  as  that  in  relation  to  the  Warrior  field. 

Q.  How  thorough  has  been  the  survey  in  reference  to  other  minerals 
in  this  State — iron,  for  instance! — A.  That  has  been  surveyed,  and  a 
very  able  report  has  been  made  by  Professor  Tuomey,  the  old  State  geolo- 
gist, who  was  employed  as  an  assistant  engineer  under  the  Govern- 
ment. While  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work  as  an  engineer, 
he  took  in  geology,  too,  and  made  his  report,  which  i>roved  to  be  a  very 
valuable  one  for  the  country. 

TANNING— THE  HIDE   TRADE. 

Now,  there  is  another  matter  connected  with  that  region,  one  with 
'Which  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  from  the  fact  that  1  have  been  in  the 
l)U8iness.    The  tanning  business  in  the  United  States  is  a  very  consid- 
erable one,  involving  an  investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars.     The 
western  cities  are  supplied  with  their  tan  bark,  the  celebrated  mount- 
ain oak  bark,  wliicli  makes  the  best  kind  of  leather,  generally  by  the 
large  streams,  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  large  factories  in  Chattanooga  on 
the  Tennessee  River.    The  amount  of  chestnut  oak  timber  (which  are  so 
valuable  in  tanning)  in  these  mountains  is  very  great.     In  fact,  I  know 
some  sections  of  land  over  there  where  the  timber  is  all  chestnut  oak, 
which  makes  a  very  valuable  tan  bark,  and  there  are  vast  tracts  of  that 
country  covered  with  that  timber  which  are  now  worthless  because  there 
is  no  possibility  of  gettin^ij  the  material  out.    The  improvement  of  the 
Warrior  would  cause  that  industry  also  to  become  a  very  considerable 
one  in  that  ])art  of  the  country.     It  would  lead  to  the  erection  of  large 
taoneries  and  would  thus  induce  a  large  amount  of  business  where  there 
is  little  or  nothing  of  the  kind  now. 
Q.  Where  would  the  hides  be  tanned  ? — A.  We  have  the  best  hide 
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marketfi  in  the  country,  where  we  can  buy  the  hides  of  Texas,  Mexican, 
and  South  American  cattle. 

Q.  Would  the  hides  be  brought  to  Alabama  where  the  bark  is,  or 
would  the  bark  be  takeu  to  the  hidest — A.  The  hides  would  be  brought 
to  the  tannery. 

Q.  And  you  would  locate  the  tanneries  among  the  mountains  f — A^ 
Yes,  sir ;  the  tanneries  are  always  located  for  the  bark,  because  that  is 
fhe  foundation  of  the  tanner's  success. 

Q.  Is  it  cheaper  to  put  the  tannery  where  the  bark  is  than  to  carr^^ 
the  bark  to  where  the  hides  are  f — A.  Yes ;  75  per  cent,  cheaper. 

Q.  Even  if  you  could  float  the  bark  down  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
would  still  be  cheaper  to  bring  the  hides  up.  Of  course  in  tanning  in 
a  large  city  you  have  some  great  advantages  and  facilities,  and  you 
have  also  got  a  market  in  the  city  that  you  have  not  got  in  the  woods. 

Q.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  result  would  be  that  the  tanneries 
would  be  located  in  Mobile! — A.  That  would  undoubtedly  be  the  re- 
sult. There  are  two  tanneries  there  now,  but  they  find  great  difficulty 
in  getting  bark.  But  for  that  I  judge  that  they  would  be  carrying  on 
a  large  tanning  business  in  Mobile. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  your  opinion  that  tlie  tanneries  would  be  located 
among  fhe  mountains  where  the  bark  is,  but  you  think  that  the  bark 
and  the  hides  would  meet  at  Mobile  f — A.  That  would  be  the  best  point. 
Wherever  you  have  a  line  of  water  transportation  for  your  bark  l^e 
best  plan  is  to  establish  your  tannery  where  you  can  get  the  hides,  other- 
wise it  is  better  to  establish  your  tannery  in  the  middle  of  the  bark 
region. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  hides  should  go  to  New  Orleans  f 
Would  not  they  be  shipped  to  Mobile  directly  if  the  tanneries  were 
established  there! — A.  Probably.  Mobile  would  probably  become  a 
prominent  hide  market. 

Q.  Is  New  Orleans  a  tanning  center  now,  or  only  a  place  for  the  re- 
ception of  hides — a  hide-market ! — A.  They  are  not  tanned  there,  but  it 
is  a  very  prominent  hide-market  from  which  the  hides  are  distribute<l 
in  different  directions.  I  was  president  of  a  tanning  company  in  this 
State  and  we  got  our  main  sapi)ly  of  hides  from  Cliicago  on  the  one 
side  and  New  Orleans  on  the  other. 

Q.  The  hides  that  you  got  in  New  Orleans  came  through  South  Amer- 
ica, I  suppose  ! — A.  They  were  generally  .Mexicjan  and  Texas  hides. 

Q.  In  case  of  the  utilization  of  this  bark  of  which  you  speak  up  the 
river,  the  hides  would  be  shipped  directly  to  Mobile,  I  suppose,  and  the 
location  of  the  tanneries  would  i)robably  attract  the  hide  tnuie  to  Mo- 
bile!— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  direct  a  very  largo  hide  trade  there.  But 
even  with  a  very  deep  channel  the  trouble  of  ships  coming  to  Mobile  is 
this :  A  vessel  can  always  get  a  load  of  lumber  at  Mobile,  but  the 
trouble  is  in  getting  a  return  cargo  to  ^lobih^  Now  South  America  has 
a  considerable  market  for  the  lumber  of  the  Gulf  States.  They  ship  a 
great  deal  of  lumber  there  in  small  schooners,  but  large  vessels  hardly 
ever  load  with  lumber  at  Mobile,  because  there  is  no  chance  of  getting 
a  return  cargo;  but  if  we  could  give  such  a  vessel  a  cargo  of  hides  or 
tallow  to  bring  back.to  Mobile  that  would  be  the  means  of  ox>ening  up 
a  very  considerable  commerce. 

MOBILE  A  CHEAP  POKT. 

Then,  too,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  import  through  Mobile  than  through 
New  Orleans,  and  it  is  so  to-day.  The  bulk  of  our  receipts  in  the  cus- 
tom-house while  I  was  there  were  froui  railroad  iron. 
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Q.  Where  was  that  iron  nsedf — ^A.  On  onr  southern  raiboads  here. 
A  ^eat  deal  of  iron  was  imported  for  the  building  of  the  New  Orleans 
and  Northwestern  road. 

Q.  Imported  from  England  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Cannot  Birmingham  here  make  that  iron  t — ^A.  I  suppose  that  iron 
was  contracted  for  a  long  time  ago.  The  road  for  which  it  was  imported 
is  one  that  is  partly  owned  by  English  capital,  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  road.  It  is  a  road  that  is  managed  very 
closely  and  economically,  and  they  took  care  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
which  port  their  iron  could  come  in  at  cheapest,  and  I  suppose  Mobile 
was  found  to  be  that  port — at  least  I  judge  from  the  information  I  have 
that  they  found  Mobile  the  cheapest  port  because  a  vessel  could  sail  in 
from  the  sea  through  our  newly -deepened  channel  right  up  to  the  wharf 
in  Mobile  by  paying  about  $25  pilotage,  while  in  going  to  New  Orleans 
she  would  have  110  miles  of  steaming  up  against  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  high  wharfage  charges  at  New  Orleans.  For 
those  reasons  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mobile  was  cheaper,  and 
in  fact  it  is  to-day  the  cheapest  port  in  the  United  States  at  which  to 
land  foreign  goods.  There  is  no  wharfage  charge  there  at  all.  I  can 
give  you  the  comparative  figures  to  show  you  the  effect  .the  deepening 
of  the  harbor  has  had. 

Q.  With  this  narrow  channel  deepened  in  the  way  you  speak  of,  it 
would  be  necessary,  would  it  not,  to  establish  wharves  in  immediate 
contiguity  to  the  channel  itself?  Or  is  there  a  basin  scooped  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  channel  adjoining  the  wharves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
have  a  wide  river  at  Mobile,  with  plenty  of  wharf  room. 

Q.  And  deep  water  t — A.  We  have  22  feet  of  water  in  front  of  the 
wharves. 

Q.  There  is  no  trouble,  then,  about  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  or 
sufficient  room  for  the  maneuvering  of  ships? — A.  Not  at  all;  there 
never  has  been  any  suQh  trouble  there. 

Q.  Your  difficulties  arise  below  f — A.  Only  below.  Steamships  draw- 
ing 17  feet  of  water  have  loaded  at  Mobile,  and  have  gone  out  through 
the  channel. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  ON  THE  ALABAMA. 

The  river  is  very  large  and  deep,  up  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  there 
is  a  United  States  military  post.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in 
relation  lo  constructing  a  naval  depot  and  arsenal  there.  The  situation 
is  admirable  and  couhl  be  made  impregnable.  It  is  only  40  miles  above 
Mobile  and  there  is  40  feet  of  water  in  the  river  in  front  of  the  Govern- 
ment grounds. 

Q.  Does  the  tide  ebb  and  flow  to  that  point  ? — A.  The  influence  of 
the  tide  is  felt  to  that  i)oint,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  all  fresh 
water  there  and  the  place  is  in  the  center  of  probably  the  finest  timber 
country  in  the  world.  You  have  got  every  species  of  timber  there  from  the 
live-oak  to  the  poplar,  the  live-oak,  the  spruce,  the  long-leafed  pine,  and 
every  species  of  timber  known  to  commerce.  Then  you  are  on  a  stream 
which,  100  or  200  miles  above,  can  supi>ly  you  with  inexhaustible 
quantities  of  the  finest  steam  coal,  or  certainly  as  tine  as  you  can  get 
anywhere  else  in  this  country  or  anj'  other.  Then,  too,  close  to  that, 
you  have  vast  deposits  of  iron,  which  are  now  being  worked  up.  Coal 
and  iron  being  the  prime  motors  of  modern  commerce  and  becoming- 
more  and  more  so  every  day,  because,  as  I  have  said,  wooden  ships  are 
rapidly  disappearing  from  the  ocean,  it  follows  that  the  countries  which 
produce  coal  and  iron  the  cheapest  are  bound  to  control  commerce. 
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IRON  AS  A  BUILBINa  MATERIAL. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  iron  will  ever  be  utilized  as  abailding  material 
for  dwellings  to  any  extent  f — A.  Yes,  I  think  it  may.  It  is  utilized  in 
that  way  now  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Yes,  for  business  establishments,  but  I  mean  for  ordinary  dwelling 
houses;  do  you  think  it  will  ever  come  into  use  for  that  purpose  t — A.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be  economical  to  put  up  an  iron  build- 
ing except  for  ornamentation  or  roofing.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
a  valuable  improvement  to  use  iron  for  dwellings,  except  for  safety  from 
fire. 

Q.  An  iron  dwelling  would  be  fire-proof;  it  would  be  easy  to  construct; 
it  would  be,  by  painting  it,  very  easy  to"  preserve.  Would  it  not  have 
those  advantages! — A.  Yes ;  the  objection  to  an  iron  building  of  that 
kind  in  this  Southern  country  would  be  that  the  iron  would  absorb  so 
much  heat  it  would  be  likely  to  be  a  very  warm  dwelling.  Even  iron 
ships,  you  know,  in  hot  countries  absorb  heat  ver^v  rapidly  and  retain  so 
much  of  it  that  they  are  not  at  all  comfortable,  except  at  sea. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  cheapness  with  which  this  railroad  iron  was  im- 
ported at  Mobile,  and  I  cited  that  as  one  of  the  best  practical  evidences 
that  the  deepening  of  our  channel  was  going  to  do  the  city  a  great  deal 
of  good.  That  iron  came  right  up  to  the  wharf  and  was  unloaded  on  to 
the  railroad  car  with  one  handling,  and  great  saving. 

THE  TARIFF. 

Q.  If  we  improve  that  harbor  for  you  any  more  we  shall  have  to  in- 
crease the  protective  tariff  in  order  to  prevent  your  importations  at  Mo- 
bile from  becoming  excessive.  [Laughter.] — A.  Well,  sir,  I  favor  a  lib- 
eral tariff;  I  have  always  favored  that. 

ASPHALTUM. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  mention,  asphaltum.  I  believe  it 
is  an  admitted  fact  that  there  are  no  deposits  of  asphaltum  known  to 
exist  anywhere  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  Our  sui)i)ly  comes 
from  South  America  and  from  some  of  the  West  India  Islands ;  and  I 
understa>nd  that  Brazil  has  large  quantities  of  asphaltum.  Now,  to  my 
astonishment,  during  a  recent  trip  that  I  made  through  Walker  County 
a  gentleman  brought  me  a  pitchy  substance  and  asked  my  opinion  as  to 
what  it  was.  The  instant  I  saw  it  and  smelled  it  I,  of  course,  knew  it  was 
asphaltum,  and  I  so  told  him.  He  did  not  know  what  that  was ;  he  never 
had  seen  any  of  it.  They  call  it  "  oil  of  tar"  up  there,  but  that  asphal- 
tum exists  there  there  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  I  sent  a  sample  to 
Eepresentative  Shelley,  who  represents  the  fourth  Congressional  district 
of  this  State,  and  he  sent  down  some  friends  to  look  after  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  the  world  of  the  existence  of  this  deposit  of  asphaltum.  It 
comes  up  in  a  little  spring  and  flows  down  in  a  creek  and  forms  a  coagu- 
lum.  Where  the  reservoir  is  has  yet  to  be  determined,  but  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  reservoir  through  this  spring  proves  clearly  the  presence  of  a 
deposit  of  asphaltum. 

Q.  flow  important  an  article  of  commerce  is  asphaltum  t — ^A.  It  is  an 
article  of  very  considerable  importance;  it  is  coming  verjMargely  into 
use  for  roofing  and  also  for  street  pavements.  It  is  also  used  a  good  de^ 
in  the  composition  of  varnish  ;  in  fact  all  the  common  furniture  made 
throughout  the  country  is  painted  with  asphaltum  varnish. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  article  for  paving  the  streets  of  Birming- 
ham f — A.  Very  good. 

Q.  How  far  distant  from  here  is  that  spring! — ^A.  I  should  say  that 
it  is  about  50  miles  from  here. 

Q.  Will  this  raih'oad  that  is  going  through  here  pass  near  it ! — A. 
Within  about  12  miles  of  it.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where 
the  reservoir  of  that  asphaltum  is,  but  it  overHows  at  that  point.  That 
fact  I  know,  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,-  because  that  is  the  only 
place  that  I  know  of  where  asphaltum  can  be  found,  and  well-informed 
people  tell  me  that  there  is  no  other  asphaltum  found  on  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  that  we  have  been  confined  entirely  for  our  sup- 
ply to  South  America  and  the  West  India  Islands. 

TIN  IN  ALABAMA. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  tin  found  on  the 
North  American  continent,  but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
we  have  got  large  deposits  of  tin  quite  close  to  us  here.  In  Clay  County 
there  certainly  is  a  deposit  of  tin,  and  that  tin  has  been  worked  up.  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  English  tin  in  bars,  and  Chancellor  Graham 
showed  me  a  piece  of  this  tin  of  ours  which  had  been  cut  off  a  solid  bar 
that  was  mauufactured  up  there,  and  I  judge  that  the  quality  is  good. 
But,  then,  tin  is  on  the  free  list  at  present,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
we  shall  have  to  ask  protection  for  that  or  not.  Tin  is  one  of  the  few 
articles  that  we  put  on  the  free  list  for  the  reason  that  heretofore  there 
has  been  none  of  it  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  North  America  has  not 
Alabama  has,  and  that  between  the  two  they  can  furnish  the  world  with 
everything.    [Laughter.] 

QUALITY  OF  ALABAMA  IBON. 

« 

The  Witness.  Speaking  of  the  quality  of  the  Alabama  iron  ores^  I 
happened  to  be  in  Cincinnati  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  was  paying  a  social 
visit  to  one  of  the  officers  of  my  old  regiment,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a 
large  foundry  there,  and  he  showed  me  some  iron  from  our  own  fur- 
nace, and  told  me  that  the  Southern  iron  was  going  in  the  next  ten 
years  to  control  the  iron  market  of  the  country,  for  the  reason  that  the 
iron  made  here  in  the  South  classed  as  No.  2  was  a  better  iron  than  the 
No.  1  hanging-rock  charcoal  iron  that  so  much  was  said  about.  General 
Warner,  I  suppose,  will  testify  in  relation  to  that  when  he  comes  to  be 
examined.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  our  iron  is  very  su- 
perior. 

IMPEOVED  INTERNAL  NAVIGATION  NEEDED. 

Therefore,  for  all  these  reasons,  where  the  necessities  of  commerce  are 
so  great,  and  are  going  to  be  so  much  greater  when  the  Panama  Canal 
is  finished,  it  is  remarkable  to  me  that  there  should  be  any  hesitation 
about  improving  these  rivers  of  ours,  in  view  of  the  small  expenditure 
of  money  that  would  be  required.  It  would  not  take  over  half  a  million 
dollars  to  clean  out  the  Warrior  Eiver  so  as  to  let  flat-boats  come  down 
from  all  points  of  the  Warrior  to  Mobile,  and  it  is  very  surprising  to  me 
that,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  small  investment  as  that,  there  should  be  any 
hesitation,  when  hundreds  of  miUions  of  doll:  rs  may  be  lost  to  commerce 
within  the  next  few  years. 
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MOBILE'S  POSITION  ILLUSTRATED. 

Mobile  has  nothing  whatever  to  aid  her  at  present  exoept  her  geo- 
grapbical  position.  She  is  to  the  waters  of  Alabama  what  New  Orleans 
is  to  the  Mississippi  Biver,  with  this  great  advantage,  that  upon  those 
wafers  she  has  immense  deposits  of  coal,  copper,  iron,  and  all  these 
minerals.  Her  position  may  be  illustrated  to  the  eye  by  holding  out 
the  hand  and  spreading  the  Angers  apart.  Mobile  is  l&e  wrist,  and 
these  rivers  that  are  tributary  to  her  are  represented  by  the  thumb  and 
the  four  fingers  branching  out  in  different  directions  in  such  a  maimer 
that  everything  upon  them  and  about  them  must  pass  out  through  her 
gates.  Nevertheless,  the  commerce  of  Mobile  has  steadily  declined, 
from  the  fact  that  railroads  have  been  built  about  her  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  are  being  built  to-day,  while  the  rivers  have  been  neglected, 
and  the  rivers  are  the  natural  aUies  of  Mobile  and  her  principal  iriends. 

Q.  But  the  railroads  are  no  ii^jury  to  Mobile,  because  it  is  owing  to 
the  railroads  that  the  country  is  being  developed  which  must  furnish 
her  commerce  in  the  end! — ^A.  That  is  perfectly  true.  This  country 
would  be  of  very  little  value  to-day  were  it  not  for  these  railroads. 
Every  bit  of  the  improvement  that  is  going  on  in  this  Nortii  Alabama 
country  is  due  to  the  railroads. 

Q.  Mobile  herself  would  be  of  little  consequence  as  a  distributing 
point  but  for  the  railroads.  She  needs  them  as  much  as  she  needs  the 
rivers! — A.  Undoubtedly. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CULTURE. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mobile  f — A.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  that  business, 
but  my  own  experience  relates  entirely  to  !N'ortbern  Alabama,  Calhoun 
County,  where  my  home  is.    We  have  a  good  fruit  country  up  there. 

Q.  What  about  the  raising  of  vegetables  and  oranges  and  other  fruits 
around  Mobile? — A.  The  orange  business  in  Mobile  was  a  very  impor- 
tant one  until  the  severe  winter  of  three  years  ago,  when  the  frost  was 
so  intense  that  it  killed  nearly  all  the  trees  to  the  roots.  Orange  cult- 
ure was  becoming  quite  a  large  industry  there.  There  is  an  industry 
last  sprung  up  there  within  the  last  few  years,  which  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  vegetable  truck  gardening.  All  around  Mobile  for  miles  and 
miles  is  now  converted  into  vegetable  gardens.  They  raise  early  cab- 
bages, tomatoes,  beets,  potatoes,  and  the  exports  of  early  vegetables 
last  year  were  calculated  to  amount  to  $500,000.  All  of  that  business 
is  very  recent  there.  The  soil  around  Mobile  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  vegetables,  and  we  have  a  feitilizer  at  hand  there  which 
can  be  bought  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  cotton-seed  meal.  With  that 
fertilizer  you  can  raise  any  kind  of  vegetables  in  that  soil,  which  is  a 
loamy,  sandy,  warm  soil.  Vegetables  grow  not  only  rapidly  there,  but 
to  large  size,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  quality  is  renowned  in  the  West- 
em  market.  The  same  business  is  being  tried  about  New  Orleiins  and 
in  Florida  and  in  other  parts  of  the  South;  but  the  vegetables  of  Mobile 
in  the  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  and  the  other 
Western  cities  stand  away  above  the  vegetables  of  any  other  part  of 
the  Gulf  States. 

Q.  What  time  is  required  for  the  transportation  of  those  products 
from  Mobile  to  Saint  Louis  t — ^A.  I  think  they  get  up  there  in  thirty-six 
hours.    The  railroads  run  fast  freight  trains. 
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Q.  Are  your  vegetables  sold  also  in  Chicago,  "Sew  York,  and  Bos- 
ton ? — A.  Not  in  New  York ;  only  in  the  West. 

Q.  Do  you  not  send  them  to  New  York  at  all  f — A.  I  think  not.  I  think 
the  trade  of  Mobile  is  confined  entirely  to  the  termini  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  road  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road.  New  York  is  supplied 
by  the  steamship  lines,  and  we  have  no  steamship  line  from  Mobile  to 
New  York.    If  we  had  we  could  undoubtedly  supply  that  market  too. 

Q.  Do  you  send  nothing  by  rail  to  New  York  f — A.  Nothing,  1  think. 
I  think  the  distance  to  New  York  would  be  too  great  to  send  by  rail. 
The  trade  is  confined  to  the  Western  cities.  Now,  the  building  up  of 
that  business  is  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Eailroad  Company.  The  managers  of  that  road  saw  that  that  was  a 
very  considerable  enterprise,  which  might  be  developed  to  quit^  an  ex- 
tent, and  the  business  was  done  entirely  by  express  before  they  con- 
structed special  cars  for  that  purpose.  They  constructed  a  numlber  of 
fireight  and  vegetable  cars  and  established  fruit  and  vegetable  trains, 
aod  in  that  way  they  built  the  business  right  up.  I  have  seen  as  many 
as  fourteen  cars  of  vegetables  a  day  shipped  from  Mobile,  and  they  aver- 
age not  less  than  eight  a  day.  As  high  as  fourteen,  and  an  average  of 
not  below  eight,  vegetable  cars  go  out  every  day  during  the  season  by 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  roads.  The 
Louisville  and  Nashville  road  built  the  ventilated  cars  first,  and  then 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  built  such  cars  for  the  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago 
trade,  and  the  business  has  been  built  up  by  the  railroads  within  the 
last  three  years. 

Q.  Who  raises  those  vegetables,  white  labor  or  black  f — ^A.  It  is  gen- 
erally done  by  white  labor.  The  owners  of  the  land  are  white  men,  but 
they  employ  some  colored  labor,  too.  There  are  a  good  many  Germans 
in  the  business  and  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Western  men  who  have 
eome  down  there  and  gone  into  truck  raising. 

Q.  Gardening  requires  considerable  skill  to  conduct  it  successfully, 
does  it  noti — A.  Yes,  sir  5  it  requires  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness. Speaking  of  fruits^  I  never  tasted  any  fruit  that  would  compare 
with  what  I  have  raised  m  North  Alabama.  I  have  raised  a  good  many 
grapes  and  have  made  a  good  deal  of  wine  there.  I  cultivated  the  Con- 
cord grape  for  several  years,  and  in  comparison  with  the  Southern-raised 
Concord,  I  have  never  tasted  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  thoroughly  ripened, 
sweetened  grape  in  any  of  the  Northern  States.  For  making  wine  the 
grape  has  to  hang  on  the  bunch  until  all  the  saccharine  matter  in  it  be- 
comes developed,  but  before  that  has  time  to  take  place  fully  in  the 
northern  product,  while  there  is  still  too  much  acid  left,  the  frost  comes 
and  you  are  obliged  to  gather  your  grapes  and  make  wine  before  the 
saccharine  matter  is  fully  developed.  Here  the  frost  does  not  strike  us 
ontil  the  latter  part  of  October  or  the  early  part  of  November,  and  the 
grape  hangs  on  the  vine  until  it  becomes  a  mass  of  sugar.  I  have  some 
wine  that  was  made  in  1871,  just  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  and  the 
bouquet  of  that  wine  is  somtthing  that  you  cannot  get  in  any  wine  made 
in  a  northern  climate.  So  that  that  industry  might  become  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  this  portion  of  the  South,  and  it  is  already  developed  to 
some  extent  in  the  German  settlement  on  the  line  of  this  road  at  a  place 
called  Cullman,  where  they  manufacture  a  good  deal  ot  wine.  Tbis  is 
the  natural  home  of  the  grape  5  the  raising  of  grapes  is  about  as  far  as 
as  my  experience  in  fruit  culture  goes,  except  in  raising  the  ordinary 
fuits," peaches,  i)ears,  and  so  on.  Apples  grow  better  in  Blount  County 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  South  that  1  have  ever  seen.  This  is  the 
natural  home  of  the  peach  ;  i^eaches  thrive  here. 
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Q.  And  the  pear  and  the  fig  !— A.  Pears  thrive  remarkably  well  here. 

Q.  I  have  seen  but  few  Irish  potatoes  down  here ;  do  they  cultivate 
them  f — A.  Oh,  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  How  does  that  potato  thrive  here  ? — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  quality  ? — A,  Very  good,  indeed. 

Q.  With  you,  which  is  the  most  important  crop,  the  Irish  potato  or 
the  sweet  potato  ? — A.  The  sweet  potato  is  more  important.  The  ne- 
groes hardly  ever  raise  the  Irish  potato  5  its  cultivation  is  confined  to 
family  gardens. 

WHEAT. 

Q.  How  is  this  region  for  wheat? — A.  I  find  that  wherever  clover 
grows  wheat  succeeds.  The  northern  part  of  this  State  is  a  very  ad- 
mirable wheat  country,  but  it  is  about  the  southern  limit  of  the  wheat 
belt.  When  you  get  farther  South,  into  the  cotton  belt,  wheat  does  not 
thrive;  youdonotgetasgoodwheatasyougetfarthernorth.  Ihave  seen 
wheat  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  black  lands  and  it  was  of  an  inferior 
character.  That  soil  has  not  the  proper  chemical  constituents  for  the 
growth  of  wheat.    The  straw  is  weak  and  the  wheat* itself  is  poor. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

Q.  Why  is  not  this  the  natural  home  and  center  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture  of  this  country? — A.  It  ought  to  be,  sir  ;  it  ought  to  be  5  but 
the  absence  of  capital  and  of  skilled  labor  has  retarded  the  development 
of  manufactures  here. 

Q.  Your  abundant  coal  must  furnish  steam-power  almost  as  cheap  as 
water-power  *? — A.  I  judge  that  it  would. 

Q.  As  cheap,  because  of  its  continuity  and  the  advantages  that  attend 
its  use.  The  Merrimac  is  said  to  turn  more  spindles  than  any  other 
river  in  the  world,  but  this  very  year  there  has  been  great  embarrass- 
ment to  the  mills  situated  upon  it,  and  in  Manchester,  which  is  a  great 
manufacturing  center,  they  are  supplementing  their  water  power  by 
steam  api)aratus,  which  consumes  200  tons  of  coal  a  day  when  it  is  in  full 
operation,  and  that  is  but  preliminary  to  what  will  be  required  later  on. 
And  the  coal  costs  $6  or  $7  a  ton  up  there. — A.  I  am  very  glad  you  have 
spoken  about  that,  because  I  wish  to  say  something  in  relation  to  are- 
mark  made  today  by  Senator  Pugh  about  the  iron  business.  I  do  not 
know  a  cotton  factory  in  this  country  that  is  not  thriving  and  paying 
large  dividends. 

SHEEP-RAISINO. 

Q.  Does  the  sheep  thrive  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State! — A. 
There  is  no  better  place  in  the  world  for  sheep.  I  have  a  large  stock 
farm  in  North  Alabama.  I  raise  the  great  merino ;  I  imported  merino 
rams  from  the  East,  and  have  raised  a  considerable  flock  of  sheep  and 
sold  a  great  deal  of  wool.  The  sheep  in  this  country  don't  require  any 
wintering ;  that  is,  they  don't  require  one  tenth  of  the  wintering  that 
they  require  in  the  Western  or  the  Eastern  States.  A  large  handful  of 
raw  cotton-seed  will  keep  a  ewe  in  good  condition  all  winter,  with  the 
browsing  she  can  get.  There  is  no  snow  Ik  re,  yon  know.  Sheep  bite 
and  crop  so  closely  that  this  browsing,  supplemented,  when  they  are  in 
lamb,  with  a  handful  or  two  of  cotton  seed,  and,  if  the  stock-raiser  is 
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sible  to  staud  it,  a  fiBtfal  of  oats,  will  keep  a  eweiu  good  condition  until 
she  has  her  lamb  in  the  spring.  Now,  that  industry  has  been  very 
much  neglected  here,  and  will  continue  to  be  neglected,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  State  legislature  to  pass  a  law  to  restrain  the  ravages  of 
dogs.  Here,  in  North  Alabama,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  you  will 
find  families  who  do  not  appear  to  have  any  regularmeans  of  support, 
but  who  keep  four  or  five  dogs  at  a  time. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  dogs  ?  Eat  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
what  they  do  with  them.  You  will  find  negroes  that  have  three  or  four 
or  five  dogs  and  they  won't  consent  to  part  with  any  of  them,  and  where 
the  sheep  are  rambling  around  in  the  woods  these  curs  are  very  apt  to 
get  them.  Sheep-raising  could  be  made  a  very  profitable  industry  down 
here  but  for  that  nuisance. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  the  cotton  and 
the  wool  raised  and  manufactured  here,  so  that  the  element  of  trans- 
portation would  be  eliminated  except  as  you  sent  the  finished  commod- 
ities abroad  f — A.  Well,  we  have  everything  at  our  own  doors  that  is 
required  for  manufactures — everything  in  the  shape  of  raw  material. 

• 

THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY  PAYS  BETTER  THAN  IRON-MAKING. 

Now,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  South  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition;  but  in  regard  to  the  iron  business,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have 
owned  stock  in  an  iron  furnace  here  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  I 
have  never  got  a  cent  out  of  it  yet.  That  is  the  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  iron  manufacture  and  that  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Cotton  manufacturing  is  not  overdone,  but 
the  iron  business  probably  is. 

THE   CLIMATE   OF  ALABAMA. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  effect  of  our  climate  upon  the  oper- 
atives employed  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufacture? — A.  It  is  very 
favorable. 

Q.  Some  learned  men  up  in  New  England,  manufacturers,  seem  to 
think  that  an  operative  cannot  stand  this  climate  when  working  in  a 
factory.— A.  That  is  a  very  great  mistake.  If  you  take  the  average  of 
the  climate  all  the  year  round,  I  think  the  climate  of  the  Southern 
States  generally  is  more  advantageous  to  manufacturing  labor  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  It  is  very  reasonable  that  it 
should  be  so,  because  the  laborer  does  not  require  the  same  amount 
^f  warm  clothing  that  he  requires  in  the  Northern  States ;  his  diet  is 
entirely  different  and  cheaper.  There  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
We  where  the  laborers  around  the  furnaces  and  other  manufacturing 
^orks  raise  their  truck  in  their  little  gardens,  so  that  they  can  live 
very  economically.  Then,  too,  the  laborer  does  not  require  the  same 
wnount  of  nitrogenous  food,  meats,  and  all  that  kind  of  food  that  he 
'Quires  in  a  colder  climate.  So  that,  considering  everything,  the  less 
cost  of  food,  of  clothing,  and  all  these  advantages,  I  think  the  odds  are 
very  largely  in  favor  of  this  part  of  the  country.  But  I  have  never 
M  any  such  experience  in  the  Northern  States,  although  I  lived  a  long 
time  there.  My  experience  of  that  kind  has  been  confined  entirely  to 
belt  of  Southern  States. 
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BiBMmaHAM,  AlJuj  November  14, 1883. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

William  S.  Bbnest  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Puan  : 
Qaestion.  Where  do  yon  reside  f — Answer.  At  Oxmoor. 

BAOE  PBEJTJBIOE  GBEAT  IN  PROPOBTION  TO  IGNOBANOB. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  You  have  a  fieict  in  reference  to  race  prejudice  which  I  would  like 
to  have  you  state  for  our  record. — A.  Well,  I  will  say  that  I  have  been 
in  this  country  for  forty-nine  years ;  I  was  raised  in  Tennessee,  and  my 
&ther  owned  a  few  slaves ;  I  have  been  connected  familiarly  with  the 
colored  people  more  or  less  all  the  time.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  have  had  some  business  connections  which  developed  the  race 
prejudice  more  than  anything  else,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the 
race  pre^judice  with  the  Southern  people  toward  tbe  negro  is  not  one- 
half  as  great  as  the  prejudice  of  foreigners  or  of  Eastern  men.  I  have  a 
little  interest  in  a  coal  mine  out  here,  and  when  a  foreigner  comes  c^ong 
and  wants  work  about  the  first  question  he  asks  is,  '^Are  there  any 
negroes  there,'^  and  when  I  tell  him  ''Yes"  then  he  says,  "  I  won't  work 
there."  On  t^e  other  hand,  our  best  citizens.  Southern-raised  men,  will 
prefer  going  into  a  room  with  a  negro  for  a  nelper  in  digging  coal,  but 
you  cannot  get  a  foreigner  to  do  that 

Q.  You  mentioned  in  conversation  a  particular  illustration  of  that — 
A.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  Governor  Cobb's  son,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  went  in  to  work  as  a  coal  miner,  and  that  his  helper  all  the 
time  was  a  negro. 

Q.  You  speak  of  that  as  illustrating  the  absence  of  race  prejudice 
against  negroes  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is 
some  race  prejudice,  of  course ;  but  I  say  that  it  is  not  one-half  so  great 
on  the  part  of  our  Southern  people  as  it  is  on  the  part  of  foreigners  or 
Northern  men  ;  and,  in  every  instance  within  my  knowledge,  the  preju- 
dice is  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  entertain  it 
It  is  twice  as  strong  on  the  part  of  what  we  call  the  lowest  of  our  pop- 
ulation as  it  is  with  the  highest  class. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  intelligence  seems  to  remove  the  race  pr^u- 
^icet — A.  Yes,  sir;  intelligence  and  association. 


Bibmingham,  Ala.,  November  14, 1883. 
G.  P.  Keyes  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pctgh: 

Question.  You  are  a  resident  of  Alabama? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in  in  this  State? — A.  I  nave 
been  connected  with  the  press  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  Have  you  edited  and  published  a  newspaper  yourself? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  To  what  has  that  newspaper  been  devoted  principally  ? — A.  For 
the  last  two  years,  nearly,  I  have  been  publishing  an  educational  paper; 
the  paper  has  not  been  devoted  altogether  to  education,  but  education 
is  its  chief  feature.    It  has  been  recognized  in  Alabama  by  the  educ»> 
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tional  department  of  the  State  as  its  official  organ,  and  also  by  the  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  paper? — A.  The  Alabama  Progress. 

Q.  Your  business  has,  of  coarse,  made  it  necessary  for  you  to  devote  a 
good  deal  of  attention  and  thought  to  our  educational  system.  Now,  I 
would  like  to  have  you  give  us  any  information  upon  that  subject  that 
you  can,  or  upon  any  other  point  relating  to  the  matters  that  we  are 
charged  to  inquire  into. 

INOBEASINa  INTEREST  IN  EDUCATION. 

A.  Well,  I  would  mention  first,  that  there  has  been  a  very  decided 
growth  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  education  among  both  the  whita 
and  the  colored  people  of  the  State.    In  fact  I  don't  know  but  that  it  has 
been  more  marked  among  the  colored  people  than  the  whites,  taking 
them  as  a  whole.    At  the  last  State  convention  of  the  colored  teachers, 
vhich  was  held  in  Montgomery,  I  attended  several  sessions  and  I  was 
very  much  surprised  indeed,  1  was  about  to  say,  and  I  believe  I  will 
say,  at  the  talent  displayed  by  the  colored  teachers  there,  and  the 
great  interest  they  manifested  in  education.    I  will  mention  one  cir- 
cumstance:   The  president  of  the  convention,  who  was  a  white  man. 
Professor  Patterson,  the  principal  of  the  colored  State  Normal  School, 
at  Marion, requested  all  the  members  of  the  convention  who  were  read- 
ers of  the  Progress  to  rise  to  their  feet.    I  knew  I  had  a  good  many 
1    colored  subscribers,  but  to  my  amazement  fully  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers, seventy-five  or  one  hundred  altogether,  rose  to  their  feet.    I  just 
mention  that  incident  to  show  you  the  interest  that  the  colored  teach- 
ers are  taking  in  the  subject  of  education.    Professor  Patterson,  by  the 
w,  the  president  of  the  convention,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  most  useful  men  that  we  have  engaged  in  educational 
^ork  in  this  country.    He  came  to  Marion  at  the  close  of  the  war.    I 
do  not  know  what  brought  him  there,  but  he  was  engaged  as  a  ditcher 

I  and  he  got  sick,  and  while  some  of  the  gentlemen  about  the  town  were 
ministering  to  him  in  his  sickness,  they  discovered  that  he  was  a  man 
of  considerable  parts,  and  when  he  got  able  to  take  it,  they  gave  him 
a  little  school,  and  he  proved  to  be  such  a  success  as  a  teacher  that 
^henthe  first  normal  school  was  organized,  he  was  elected  president  of 
it,  and  he  has  made  it  a  very  great  success  indeed ;  in  fact  he  has  made 
it,  1  think,  about  the  most  successful  institution  that  we  have.  He  is 
fiow  sending  out  every  year,  not  only  a  good  number  of  liberally-ed- 
ucated young  men  and  young  women,  but,  as  he  has  told  me,  they  al- 
ways leave  the  institution  and  go  out  into  the  world  as  enthusiastic 
temperance  people.  I  have  received  many  letters  and  indications  from 
Ws  papils  which  showed  they  had  not  been  idle  while  at  school. 

MOBE  GOOD  TEACHERS  AND  MORE  MONEY  NEEDED. 

I  think  the  great  trouble  in  the  educational  work  of  Alabama  is  the 

dearth  of  competent  teachers.    This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  trouble. 

I^as  talking  some  time  ago  with  one  of  the  board  of  examiners  in  your 

<^nnty,  Senator  Pugh,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  often  really  ashamed 

<tf  the  teachers  that  he  was  compelled  to  license,  but  he  said  he  either 

iad  to  license  them  or  the  schools  would  have  no  teachers  at  all.    Ho 

^ent  upon  the  idea  that  some  sort  of  a  school  with  some  sort  of  a  teacher 

tag  better  than  none  at  all.    That  has  been  the  case,  I  know,  to  a  con- 

fiderable  extent  throughout  the  State,  owing  chiefly,  or  at  least  in  a  great 
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measure,  to  our  not  haviug  a  sufficient  fund  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  competent  teachers.  I  think  the  average  pay  of  teachers  in  these 
country  schools  down  here  has  been  about  $20  a  month.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  general  improvement  going  on  throughout  the 
State  in  the  quality  of  the  teachers.  I  think  that  I  have  in  my  list  of 
subscribers  very  nearly  as  many  colored  teachers  as  I  have  white 
teachers. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  colored  teachers  as  a  class  are  as  competent  as 
the  white  teachers  who  instruct  in  corresponding  schools  t — ^A*  Indent 
know  about  that.  I  think  they  are  just  about  on  a  par  in  the  country 
generally.  In  the  cities  there  is  a  difference  I  supx)Ose.  I  think  tihattf 
we  had  a  fund  sufficient  to  establish  and  maintain  normal  institateSi 
we  would  have  better  teachers,  because  the  normal  schools  dent  seem 
te  be  able  to  supply  teachers.  If  we  had  funds  enough  to  have  normal 
institutes  for  both  races  that  would  improve  matters  very  considerably. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Where  is  that  financial  aid  to  come  from  f — A.  If  it  does  not  come 
from  the  Federal  Grovernmcnt  I  do  not  know  where  you  can  get  it.  l%al 
has  been  a  hope  that  we  have  had  down  in  this  country  for  a  good  wldto 
that  we  would  get  some  educational  aid  from  that  source. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  would  you  have  these  normal  institutes  t — ^A.  In  eveiy 
county. 

Q.  Would  you  have  one  for  each  race  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  would  you  have  in  attendance  at  each  institute  Y— A 
I  think  that  every  teacher  in  the  county  ought  to  be  required  under  smM 
sort  of  a  penalty  to  attend  them. 

Q.  About  how  many  teachers  have  you  altogether! — ^A.  About  five 
thousand  in  the  State. 

Q.  And  there  are  sixty  and  odd  counties,  I  believe  f — A.  I  don't  80^ 
pose  there  are  so  many  teachers  there,  because  there  is  this  thing  toba 
taken  into  consideration,  that  at  present  there  are  sometimes  two  or 
three  schools  taught  by  one  man.  You  know  that  the  schools  are  kept 
open  on  an  average  only  about  three  months,  and  a  teacher  will  tew 
a  school  here,  and  then  he  will  go  to  another  township  and  teach  a  school 
there  for  another  three  months.  But,  according  to  my  recollection,  tte 
reports  show  that  there  are  about  five  thousand  teachers  in  the  Static 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  teachers  could  not  teach  more  than  odo 
school  in  the  year,  as  things  are  at  present  in  regard  to  educationid  mat- 
ters in  this  State,  teaching  would  be  a  very  undesirable  employmeot^ 
because  the  teacher  would  have  employment,  and  therefore  compeoift' 
tion,  during  only  about  one-third  of  the  year. — A.  That  is  true. 

SEPABATION  OF  THE  RACES  NEOESSABY. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  matter  of  the  noriBll 
institutes  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  race  separation  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  d^ 
I  think  so  very  decidedly. 

Q.  Instruction  in  those  institutes  is  given  in  the  way  of  lectures,  is  1^ 
not  f — A.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  cond  acted  in  other  places.  I  sttp* 
pose  that  in  part  that  would  be  necessarily  so. 

Q.  I  know  that  is  how  they  were  couduct-ed  formerly  in  New  England 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  instruction  was  given  in  those  iB* 
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stitntes  in  snch  a  way  that  possibly  this  point  of  race  separation  might 
not  be  regsurded  as  absolutely  necessary  there,  considering  the  fact  that 
it  would  double  the  expense.  But  perhaps  you  are  right  in  thinking 
that  it  would  be  essential  in  the  institutes  as  well  as  in  the  schools.  I 
think,  however,  that  even  by  combining  the  teachers  of  both  rac^s  in 
any  given  countj',  you  would  hardly  have  more  than  a  fair  attendance 
of  students  to  occui)y  the  time  of  a  corps  of  instructors. — A.  Well,  they 
might  unite  two  counties  for  the  purposes  of  the  normal  institutes  if 
that  were  found  necessary. 

Q.  There  was  a  witness  on  the  stand  before  you  this  evening  who 
testified  that  the  race  prejudice  was  mainly  confined  to  the  more  igno- 
rant portion  of  the  white  population,  and  was  not  so  noticeable  in  the 
more  intelligent  classes;  and,  in  confirmation  of  that,  he  told  us  that  a 
son  of  Governor  Cobb,  of  this  State,  had  worked  in  the  mines  with  ne- 
groes. What  is  your  opinion  on  that  point  ? — ^A.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  our  people  would  prefer  to  have  the  races  separate  in  the  institutes. 
They  are  kept  separate  now,  you  know. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Is  it  not  best  for  both  races  that  they  should  be  kept  separate,  and 
doQ^  you  think  that  both  races  desire  it  f — A.  I  do  think  so,  decidedly. 

By  the  Chaikman  : 

Q.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  they  might  put  a  good  high  fence 
through  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  put  one  race  on  one  side  and  the 
other  on  the  ether  side,  and  let  the  same  teachers  talk  to  both.  Might 
not  that  be  done! — ^A.  They  have  some  very  competent  colored  teachers 
in  this  State.  Professor  Washington  at  Tuskeegee,  is  a  man  of  talent 
and  of  very  considerable  accomplishments.  He  is  a  black  man,  or 
rather  a  yellow  man.  There  is  another  very  intelligent  colored  man  at 
Huntsville  and  another  at  Atlanta. 

Tlie  Chaikivian.  I  think  you  would  find  those  normal  institutes  of  v^ery 
great  importance  and  advantage.  They  reach  everybody;  they  are 
peripatetic ;  they  come  where  the  teachers  are,  and  two  weeks  instruc- 
tion in  one  of  those  institutes,  the  professor  directing  his  attention  to 
the  points  on  which  he  finds  most  deficiency  to  exist,  will  do  a  great 
amount  of  good.  A  competent  professor  can  do  a  great  deal  of  efficient 
work  even  in  two  weeks. 

The  Witness.  No  doubt  of  it.  We  have  county  institutes  now,  but 
there  is  no  penalty  for  non-attendance,  and  for  that  reason,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense,  they  are  not  so  well  attended  as  they  would  be 
otherwise. 

The  Chaib^ian.  These  institutes  are  not  very  costly.  The  professors 
hthe  normal  schools  are  able  to  perform  a  great  deal  of  that  institute 
^ork  during  vacations. 

The  Witness.  There  is  evidence,  as  1  said  a  while  ago,  of  a  very  great 
^  growing  desire  for  improved  education  among  both  the  white  and 
the  colored  teachers.  I  had  a  colored  man  call  at  my  office  some  time 
8ince,and  after  talking  with  him  for  a  while,  I  asked  him  how  he  got  his 
rtncation.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  an  intelligent  darky — quite  black. 
He  said  that  he  had  got  it  by  his  own  efforts ;  that  he  walked  3  miles 
^ery  night  for,  I  think  he  said,  twelve  months  to  say  his  lessons,  and 
^t  he  studied  it  at  noon  and  at  all  the  odd  moments  that  he  had  during 
the  da;, . 

Mr.  Pl'GH.  They  have  an  evening  school  in  Boston  at  which  they 
''ave  an  attendance  of  fourteen  hundred  working  people,  people  who 
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Tfork  all  day  and  go  to  school  at  night  for  three  hours  and  appl 
selves  to  the  study  of  those  branches  which  will  improve  th^ 
cations  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  school 
IK)rted  by  the  State. 

The  Witness.  If  the  teachers  in  this  State  had  the  opportani 
woald  be  a  very  great  improvement  in  oar  school  system,  beyonc 
but  it  requires  money  to  give  them  an  opportunity.  Some  tim 
had  quite  a  number  of  teachers  come  to  see  roe  to  make  inqui: 
the  best  way  to  improve  themselves.  They  wanted  to  impro\ 
capacity  for  teaching.  I  have  generally  referred  them  to  the 
schools,  to  Professor  Patterson's  school  at  Marion,  and  Professoi 
ington's  at  Tuskeegee.  It  was  from  down  in  that  section  of  th 
that  these  applications  came  to  me. 

By  the  Ch aibman  : 

Q.  Does  your  calling  bring  you  in  contact  to  any  extent  with  1 
cators  of  other  States? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  exchange  with  a  goo 
educational  papers  in  other  States. 

Q.  There  are  other  educational  papers  in  these  Southern  S 
suppose  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  exchange  with  them  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remem 
in  the  South  that  I  exchange  with.  I  exchange  with  one  in  Nt' 
and  one  in  Boston.  There  are  very  few  \veekly  educational  pa 
believe  my  own  is  the  fourth  in  the  Unite  d  States. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  into  your  personal  business,  b 
means  of  judging  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  the  rrn 
education,  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  find  a  general  disposition 
tain  such  a  paper? — ^A.  Not  so  much  as  I  had  expected.  I  ha^ 
very  much  disappointed  in  that.  I  have  suspended  my  paper  ft 
weeks,  but  I  shall  begin  it  again  next  week.  I  shall  begin  witl 
fifteen  hundred  subscribers. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  good  number  to  commence  with  f — A. 
very  good  number,  but  those  are  not  all  teachers. 

Q.  WeU,  it  is  not  important  or  desirable  that  all  your  sub? 
should  be  teachers,  because  it  is  well  to  find  an  interest  in  the 
of  education  manifested  among  other  classes,  is  it  nott — A.  Ce 
1  did  think  of  suspending  the  paper  i)ermanently,  but  I  have 
many  applications  and  requests  to  continue  it,  and  so  many  assi 
that  it  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  that  1  could  not  think  of 
it  up. 

Q.  Then  the  state  of  the  case  first  discouraged  you,  and  then 
raged  you,  so  that  you  have  determined  to  resume  the  ])ublica 
your  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  been  so  much  gratified  by  the  i 
that  has  been  manifested  in  the  matter  since  the  suspension  of  th 
that  I  have  determined  to  go  on  with  it. 

The  Chaibman.  They  felt  the  value  of  your  labors  all  the  tii 
they  did  not  say  so  until  it  became  necessary,  and  you  will  pi 
find  the  general  interest  and  appieciiUion  increasing  all  the  tim< 
apprehension  that  you  may  suspend  the  paper  again  will  probal 
to  some  more  energetic  ettbrts  to  support  it. 

The  Witness.  I  hope  so.  If  we  Just  had  the  money  I  think 
tion- would  be  on  a  "boom"  in  this  State. 

FEDERAL   AID   BUT   NO   FEDERAL   SUPERVISION. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  want  an  appropriation  from  the  N 
Treasury  for  educational  purposes! 
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The  Witness.  I  do,  sir ;  bat  we  do  not  want  any  Federal  supervision^ 
I  agree  folly  with  Senator  Pugh  aboat  that. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is  not  half  so  important  a  point  as  the  money» 
I  do  not  care  by  whom  the  expenditure  of  the  money  is  supervised  ;  I 
would  like  to  see  an  appropriation  made  and  the  money  used  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people. 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  in  my  opinion  money  is  the  great  need  now 
in  this  State,  so  far  as  regards  education. 


♦3 
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Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 
WiLLAKD  Warneb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chaibman: 

Question.  Please  state  where  you  reside,  and  what  public  positions 
you  have  occupied. — A.  I  reside  at  Tecumseh,  Ala.    I  am  a  native  of 
Ohio.     1  was  horn  and  raised  there,  and  I  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
aud  was  at  the  head  ot  a  large  machine  shop,  manufacturing  engines, 
and  doing  a  general  foundry  and  machine  business,  employing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.    The  only  j)ublic  ofiBce  that  I  ever  held  there  Wiis 
that  I  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  Ohio  senate.    In  the  fall  of 
1S65  I  came  to  Alabama,  but  1  did  not  become  a  resident  of  this  State  un- 
til the  spring  of  1867.    I  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  senate  at  the  time  I 
came  here.   In  1868, 1  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature— 
the  reconstruction  legislature.     I  served  some  two  or  three  weeks  in 
that  capacity,  arid  then  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
served  there  until  March,  1871,  when  I  returned  to  Alabama  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  collector  at  the  port  of  Mobile.    In  the  mean  time 
I  bad  been  appointed  and  confirmed  as  governor  of  New  Mexico,  which 
office  I. declined. 

lEON-MAKING. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  industries  in  this  State  are  you  now  interested  in  or  con- 
nected with  i — A.  I  am  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Tecumseh 
Iron  Company,  in  Cherokee  County,  in  this  State,  which  is  engaged  in 
manufacturing  charcoal  i)ig-iron. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  manufacturing  establishment?  What 
is  the  cost  of  the  plant,  in  round  numbers  ! — A.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.    Our  average  product  is  about  40  tons  a  day. 

Q.  Where  is  your  ore  obtained  ? — A.  Immediately  around  about  us, 
oeginniug  just  at  the  furnace,  or  within  50  yards  of  it,  extending  oft'. 

Q.  Where  is  your  coal  obtained  f — A.  We  use  charcoal.  We  get  our 
timber  all  round  about  the  furnace.  For  years  we  got  almost  all  of  it 
^thin  reach  of  wagon-haul,  but  latterly  we  are  getting  a  good  deal  by 
^ilroad,  hauling  it,  in  some  cases,  80  miles. 

Q.  What  sort  of  timber  do  you  use  in  making  charcoal? — A.  All 
kinds. 

Q.  Which  is  the  best? — A.  Hard  woods  are  the  best.  Hickory,  sugar, 
and  beech  make  the  best  coal.  The  harder  the  wood  the  better  the 
^;  but  our  main  dependence  in  Alabama  and  throughout  the  South 
is  yellow  |)ine. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel? — A.  No, 
*ir;  except  in  our  houses  for  grate  purposes.  We  use  nothing  but  char- 
plinth  e  furnace. 
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Q.  Charcoal  is  a  more  expensive  fuel  than  the  other  coals,  is  it  nott — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  the  iron  made  from  it  is  better  than  that  made  by  the  use  of 
the  other  coals  f — A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  it  makes  better  iron  f — A.  Because  of  the 
purity  of  the  fuel. 

Q.  Because  of  its  freedom  from  noxious  gases! — A.  Yes,  sir;  its 
freedom  from  anything  which  impairs  or  injures  the  quality  of  the  iron. 
For  instance,  all  mineral  coals  and  the  coke  made  from  them  contain 
more  or  less  sulphur,  for  one  thing,  which  injuriously  aflfects  the  quality 
of  the  iron.  Charcoal  is  the  purest  fuel  known,  because  it  contains,  prac- 
tically, nothing  to  injuriously  affect  the  quality  of  the  iron.  In  fact  it 
has  been  thought  to  be  absolutely  pure  of  anything  that  would  injure 
the  iron ;  but  latterly  chemists  have  found  a  little  phosphorus,  they 
think,  though  that  is  a  disputed  question. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  bituminous  coal  in  close  proximity  to  youf — A.  The 
nearest  coal  to  us  is  in  the  Coosa  coal-field,  which  is  about  60  miles 
from  us. 

Q.  Do  you  use  charcoal  as  fuel  as  a  matter  of  preference,  on  account 
of  its  making  better  iron,  or  because  of  the  distance  of  the  other  coel 
from  you  *? — A.  Well,  at  the  time  we  built  our  furnace,  in  1873,  coke  was 
not  available  at  a  price  that  we  could  afford  to  pay.  There  was  thea 
no  coke  to  be  had  nearer  than  Tennessee,  that  is,  in  quantity,  and  we 
could  not  afford  to  transport  it  on  to  the  line  of  our  road  ^md  use  it  in 
competition  with  furnaces  located  near  by  it.  Then,  too,  timber  was 
very  abundant  and  cheap  about  us  at  that  time.  These  facts,  together 
with  tlie  other  fact  that  charcoal  iron  commanded  a  very  considerably 
higher  price  than  coke  iron,  induced  us  to  determine  to  make  charcoal 
iron.  I  may  say  that  we  have  no  mineral  coals  as  yet,  found  in  Ala- 
bama, which  will  make  iron  raw — that  is,  without  coking. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  pig-iron  with  charcoal! — A. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  pig-iron  made  with  charcoal.    We  make  what  is 
called  hot-blast  charcoal  iron,  that  is,  the  blast,  or  air,  which  is  forced 
into  the  furnace — ])umped  in,  you  may  say,  by  a  steam-engine — passes 
through  what  is  called  a  hot-blast  (cast-iron  pipes  inclosed  in  a  brick 
house,  round  which  the  gases  from  the  furnaces  are  burned),  heating    " 
the  air  to  as  great  a  heat  as  iron  pipe  will  stand,  abqut  a  thousand  de-     - 
grees.     That  is  called  a  hot-blast,  and  we  make  liot-blast  charcoal  iron.    - 
I  said  there  were  two  kinds,  but,  in  fact,  1  may  say  there  are  thi^ee  kinds.   « 
There  is  the  warm  blast  furnace,  which  uses  a  heat  of,  probably,  400  ^ 
degrees,  making  car- wheel  iron.    The  Anneston,  or  Woodstock  furnace,  ^ 
and  the  Shelby  furnace,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  charcoal  furnaces  in  Ala — 
bama  excepting  ours  are  making  that  kind  of  iron — warm-blast  charcoaLfl 
iron.    Then  there  are  cold-blast  furnaces,  making  charcoal  iron  by  blow^ — 

ing  in  cold  air.     That  makes  another  grade  of  charcoal  iron,  which  com^ 

mands  a  still  higher  priox3.  So  that  you  have  three  grades  and  th] 
prices  and  three  costs  of  production  in  the  nianufiicturing  of  charcoal 
iron — the  hot-blast,  wliich  is  the  lowest  grade,  costs  the  least;  thi 
warm-blast,  which  is  the  next  hi.irhest  grade,  and  which  costs  more. 
and  the  cold-blast,  car- wheel  iron,  which  is  highest  in  cost  and  highest 
in  grade. 

Q.  But  those  are  all  cl)arcoal  irons? — A.  They  are  all  charcoal  iron%.« 
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the  difference  being  in  the  heat  of  the  air  which  is  blown  into  the  far- 
nace. 

Q.  State  the  different  qnalities  imparted  to  the  iron  by  those  several 
processes,  and  the  different  uses  to  which  those  several  varieties  of  iron 
are  devoted. — A.  Hot-blast  charcoal  iron  comes  into  use  mainly  as  a 
foundry  iron.  Excluding  car-wheels,  it  goes  into  general  foundery  use 
for  the  upper  grades  of  work ;  that  is,  for  1,  2,  and  3,  as  we  grade 
them;  the  other  grades,  4,  6,  and  6,  going  generally  into  mill  use  for 
making  bar-iron.  The  warm-blast  iron  is  used  almost  entirely  for  car- 
wheels.  They  aim  to  make,  as  far  as  possible,  3,  4,  and  5  grade  irons, 
which  are  used  for  car- wheels.  If  they  make  any  No.  1  or  No.  2  iron  it 
is  because  they  cannot  help  it.  They  get  a  less  price  for  those  grades 
than  for  3,  4,  and  6.  The  demand  for  car- wheel  iron  is  for  Nos.  3,  4, 
and  5.  So  that,  practically,  the  warm-blast  charcoal  iron  is  used  for 
car- wheels.  Occasionally  some  of  it  is  used  for  malleable  iron  purposes, 
for  making  malleable- iron  castings.  The  cold-blast  charcoal-iron  is  also 
used  for  car- wheels,  and,  to  some  extent,  for  malleable-iron  purposes,  but 
it  is  not  used  for  general  foundry  use,  being  too  expensive.  The  differ- 
ence in  cost  between  the  grades  is  mainly  in  the  amount  of  coal  that  is 
required  to  make  a  ton  of  the  iron.  Hot-blast  iron  requires  less  coal  to 
make,  for  the  reason  that  the  air  is  heated  to  a  thousand  degrees  instead 
of  going  in  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  that  much 
heat  economized,  the  air  being  heated  by  the  escaping  gases  from  the 
furnace.  It  is  perpetual  motion  to  that  extent.  The  gases  from  the  top 
of  the  furnace  are  brought  down  to  the  ground  and  carried  into  the  hot 
blast  and  under  the  boilers.  It  makes  its  own  steam  for  driving  the  fur- 
nace and  heats  the  blast  besides.  So  you  see  there  is  so  much  heat  saved, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  of  coal  used,  and  therefore  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  iron.  Now,  when  you  come  to  the  warm-blast  iron  they  waste  in 
that  process  a  part  of  their  gases.  They  waste  that  much  heat,  and,  of 
course,  they  use  that  much  more  coal,  thus  increasing  the  cost  to  that 
degree.  In  cold-blast  iron  they  waste  all  the  gases,  except  what  is  nec- 
essary to  make  steam,  and  the  air  is  blown  in  cold.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  air  blown  in  at  a  thousand  degrees  and  the  air  at  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  atmosphere  has  to  be  supplemented  by  charcoal. 

Q.  The  cold-blast  iron  is  the  best,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  com- 
mands the  best  price. 

Q.  Then  it  follows  that  the  more  charcoal  you  use  in  the  manufacture 
Of  iron  the  better  the  quality  of  the  iron? — A.  Well,  that  is  the  actual 
^act,  perhaps,  but  an  iron  man  would  not  state  it  just  in  that  way.  Just 
'^hy  heating  the  blast  effects  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  an  open  question 
*^lnong  our  iron  men  and  among  chemists.  Theoretically,  we  do  not 
know  any  reason  why  as  good  an  iron  cannot  be  made  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  a  thousand  degrees,  or  such  a  temperature  as  they  get  in  their 
^hitwell  stoves  (these  large  brick  stoves  that  you  see  about  Birming- 
ham here),  as  with  cold  aiig  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  so,  at  least  with 
Our  Southern  ores,  that  we  cannot  make  as  good  a  chilling  iron,  as  good 
a  car-wheel  iron,  with  the  hot  blast  as  with  the  cold. 

FUELS  USED  IN  lEON-MAKlNO. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  described  these  several  processes  of  manufactur 
ing  iron  with  charcoal ;  are  there  corresponding  processes  in  the  use  of 
\)ituminous  coal  or  anthracite  f    Do  they  have  the  hot  and  the  warm 
and  the  cold  blast  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  when  they  use  those 
cods! — A.  The  bituminous  and  the  anthracite  coal  iron  and  the  coke 
iions  are  all  made  with  the  hot  blast. 
16,^  4 (6  LAW) 
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Q.  Then  there  are  no  other  known  i>roce88e8.  That  is  to  say,  there 
are  the  charcoal,  the  bituminous,  and  the  anthracite  fuels,  and  there  is 
no  other  fuel  used  in  the  manufaciture  of  iron  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  coke. 

Q.  Which  is  a  derivative  of  coal  ?  There  are  noother  fuels  than  those 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  are  there ^ — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  any 
commercial  extent.  There  have  been  some  experiments  made  which  are 
still  being  prosecuted  in  the  use  of  gas  and  petroleum  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  iron,  but  not  to  any  commercial  extent.  Those  are  merely  ex- 
periments as  yet. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  your  section  of  the  country 
if  such  experiments  should  prove  to  be  successful  f — A.  No,  sir ;  be- 
cause the  use  of  petroleum  would  be  too  expensive.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  in  the  \acinity  of  the  petroleum  fields.  If  we  should  dis- 
cover in  connection  with  our  coal  beds — as  I  suppose  is  not  impossible — 
oil-wellswhy  then,  it  might  be  important  tons;  l)uta«  yet,  having  found 
no  signs  of  oil  in  our  coal  fields,  the  success  of  the  experiment  would  be 
of  no  commercial  value  to  us.  In  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields,  however, 
where  petroleum  is  worth  80  cents  or  $1  a  barrel,  or  perhaps  even  less  * 
than  that,  that  discovery  might  be  a  matter  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance; although,  of  course,  it  wouhl  finally  depend  upon  how  much 
oil  was  required  to  produce  a  certain  result. 

Q.  The  fuel  question  is  not  important  with  you,  I  su[)po8e,  as  long  as 
your  coal  is  so  abundant  and  your  lorests  are  so  extensive! — A.  No, 
sir.  Coke  as  a  fuel  is  already  cheap  here,  considering  that  its  manu- 
facture is  a  new  industry,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  cheap  yet  as  is  the  Con- 
nellsville  coke  at  Pittsburgh  ;  however,  the  larger  facilities  for  making 
it  and  the  oi)eningupof  new  mines  and  new  coalfields,  the  com]>etition 
that  will  naturally  grow  up  will  probably  bring  the  price  down,  so 
that  1  do  not  see  why  coke  may  not  be  supplied  here  at  the  ovens  at  no 

very  distant  time  as  cheaply  as  CoTniellsvilh'  coke  is  now  supplied  in 

Pennsylvania.     1  may  say  that  this  Coosa  coal  field  is  just  now  b 
opened.     A  railroad  is  building  to  that  field  and  is  now  finitshed  from  th 
coalfield  at  Broken  Arrow  to  theSalem  division  of  theEast  Tennesseean 
Virginia  road,  and  the  coke  ovens  are  alnady  built  there.     That  open 
up  an  entirely  new  field  for  both  coal  and  coke.     The  analyses  of  th 
coal  indicate  that  it  will  make  coke  as  good  as  Connellsville  coke,  abett 
coke,  I  think,  than  is  being  made  in  this  vicinity  or  in  Tennessee.    The 
was  coke  made  there  in  a  small  way  during  the  wjir,  and  1  have  se^^ 
samples  of  it  and  have  known  of  its  being  used  in  founderies,  that  h 
lain  out  in  the  weatber  for  twenty  years,  and  some  of  it  has  been  us 
this  summer  in  Mr.  West's  foundry  at  Cedartown,  with  excellent  result 

By  Mr.  Pugh': 

Q.  What  county  is  that  inf— -A.  In  Saint  Clair  County. 

Q.  That  coal  is  close  to  the  Coosa  River,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  son^^^ 
of  these  out  croppings  are  within  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  of  tl^^-* 
river,  but  they  have  run  this  railroad  «)t'  which  I  s])eak  right  througp"  ^ 
the  coal  basin,  and  stopped  at  a  point  but  IG  miles  from  the  Alabama  ^ 
and  Great  Southern  road,  after  having  crossed  the  main  coal  basin. 

COKE-MAKING. 

By  the  CHi  trm an  : 

Q.  What  is  the  process  and  what  the  purpose  of  making  coket  ^ 
ask  the  question  for  the  benefit  of  our  record. — A.  Well,  you  may^get  * 
general  idea  of  what  is  done  in  the  process  of  coking  coal  by  looking  ^^^ 
coal  on  the  grate.    You  will  see  all  the  bitumen  burning  out  of  t&^ 
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Md  and  passing  off  in  flame  and  smoke  on  the  grate,  and  then  you  have 
ift  ill  the  grate  a  hard  substance,  which  is  not  coal  although  it  is  solid, 
ometimes  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  break  that  substance  up  with  a 
oker.    Now,  that  is.  practically,  coke. 

Q.  Then  coke  is  obtained  from  bituminous  coal  ? — A.  From  certain 
itnminous  coals,  not  from  all.  It  is  not  every  bituminous  coal  that 
rill  coke. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  simply  the  eradication  or  elimination  of  the  bitumen 
hat  makes  coke! — A.  All  the  extraneous  matters  are  expelled. 
Q.  That  being  done,  what  remains  f    What  constitutes  coke  chemi- 
jallyf — ^A.  Carbon. 

Q.  Simply  pure  carbon? — A.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  not  pure  carbon. 
But  all  bituminous  coals  will  not  coke,  and  the  chemists  say  they  can- 
not tell  by  analysis  what  coals  will  coke;  it  can  be  determined  only 
by  experiment.      It  may  depend  upon  the  amount  of  bitumen  in  the 
eoal  which,  when  the  extraneous  matters  are  expelled,  will  cement  the 
coal  together ;  but  a  simple  analysis  does  not  tell  the  story.     These 
coals  about  Birmingham  coke  well.    The  Montevalio  coal  will  not  coke ; 
the  Coosa  coal  will  coke;  the  Oahawba  coal  will  coke.    Kow,  in  making 
coke  on  a  commercial  scale  the  coal  is  put  into  brick  ovens  of  different 
8bai)e8.    If  you  have  seen  an  old-fashioned  brick  oven  for  baking  bread 
yoa  bave  seen  something  like  a  coke  oven.     The  coal  is  put  in  there 
and  fired  with  a  smothered  combustion  until  all  these  extraneous  mat- 
ten  are  driven  off,  and  the  coke  is  left  almost  a  solid  mass.    Then  it  is 
drawn  out  or  pushed  out  by  the  rammer,  and  it  comes  out  almost  like 
a  piece  of  solid  charcoal.    The  coal  seems  to  melt  and  run  together,  and 
tli^coke  after  it  is  made  will  have  an  apparent  grain  to  it,  running  like 
the  grain  of  wood,  and  is  of  a  bright  steel  color. 

Q.  But  what  is  the  reason  that  the  carbon  does  not  ignite  and  con- 
luine?— A.  Because  the  heat  is  not  carried  high  enough  and  the  com- 
bostion  is  smothered. 

Q.  Id  an  ordinary  grate  fire,  .what  remains  after  combustion  is  coke, 
yoagay! — A.  But  it  finally  does  burn  up. 

Q.  This  refuse  matter  which  the  servant  takes  from  the  grate  and 
carries  away,  what  Ms  that! — ^A.  That  is  the  ash  of  the  coal.  That  is 
•till  left  in  the  coke,  and  when  we  burn  that  coke  in  the  furnace  the 
tth  i8  left. 

Q.  What  is  that  ash,  chemically? — A.  Mainly  silica,  stone. 

Q.  Stone! — A.  Stone,  sand.  When  we  burn  the  coke  in  the  furnace 
that  element  is  left  in  the  furnace,  and  it  unites  with  the  limestone, 
which  is  used  as  a  flux  for  the  ores,  and  passes  off  as  cinder  or  slag. 

HOW  PIGIRON  IS  MADE. 

.  Q.  Is  that  the  purpose  of  the  flux,  to  carry  away,  in  the  process  of 
w>n-making,  the  silica  or  other  refuse  matter  and  i)revent  the  clogging 
<rf  the  farnace  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  melt  ore,  or  reduce  it  by  itself,  it 
will  flux  and  run  out  into  a  mass,  but  that  mass  is  not  iron  j  it  is  a  sili- 
^of  iron ;  it  is  ore  melted  or  fluxed,  with  all  the  impurities  retained, 
''^ow,  when  we  put  into  Ihe  furnace  charcoal  or  coal  as  fuel  to  make  the 
^t  that  is  required  to  melt  the  ore,  then  we  add  the  ore  and  the  lime- 
•tone;  the  amount  of  limestone  being  proportioned  mainly  to  the  amount 
*f  fcilica  or  sand  in  the  ores  and  in  the  coke,  and  in  the  limestone  itself. 
Perhaps  1  may  say  for  your  information  that  we  begin  by  "charging'' 
46  turimce,  fiv^t^  with  the  fuel ;  then  on  top  of  that  we  put  the  ore  and 
Ae limestone,  sometimes  separately  and  sometimes  together;  then  we 
fttt  in  another  filling  of  fuel,  then  ore  again,  and  so  on. 
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Q.  Which  is  the  upper  layer  t — ^A.  We  just  alternate  the  materials. 

Q.  But  which  will  be  above  t — ^A.  It  is  chang^ug  all  the  time. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  coke  on  topt  May  you  jm 
ns  well  have  the  ore  or  the  limestone  on  top  T — ^A.  Well,  in  tillinf 
furnace  to  go  into  blast,  as  we  say,  we  fill  it^  say,  half-ftdl  of  fuel;  tSei 
we  would  commence  putting  on  ore  and  limestone  mixed,  putting  o 
a  certain  amount,  which  we  call  a  '^charge;"  then  fuel  again;  then  oit 
and  limestone  again.  So  we  go  on  alternating  them  from  one  year^i 
end  to  the  other.  If  you  go  to  the  top  of  the  famace  yon  will  see'thei 
filling  in,  first  fuel,  then  ore,  and  so  on  alternately  from  morning  nod 
night ;  so  that  if  you  looked  at  a  section  of  the  furnace  you  woald  sei 
la}  erH  of  these  different  materials  all  the  way  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
fii-st  a  layer  of  fuel,  and  then  a  layer  of  ore  and  limestone,  and  so  on,  and 
alternately,  all  the  way  up.  Now,  of  course,  as  this  mass  of  stock  ii 
the  furnace  melts  it  is  graduall}'  settling  down,  and  they  have  to  ke^ 
on  filling  to  keep  it  fall.  As  it  melts,  the  limestone  and  the  ore  to- 
gether are  fused  by  the  fuel.  The  sand  or  silica  in  the  ore,  and  the  aloni- 
nam  or  clay,  and  other  impurities,  excepting  the  phosphorus,  havini^t 
stronger  chemical  affinity  for  the  limestone  than  for  the  iron,  anile 
with  the  limestone  and  make  what  we  call  cinder  or  slag,  which,  beiof 
lighter,  rises  to  the  top  and  the  iron  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth  or  crucible.  There  are  two  holes  in  the  furnace,  one  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hearth  and  the  other  3  or  4  feet  up.  The  upper  one  is  tapped. 
You  run  a  poker  in  and  make  a  hole  in  the  material  and  the  cinder,  btT- 
ing  risen  on  top  of  the  iron,  flows  off  in  a  liquid  state  and,  of  course,  rrf 
hot.  After  an  interval  of  perhaps  six,  or  eight,  or  twelve  hours  tke 
lower  hole  is  tapped  and  iron  drawn  oat  into  the  beds  which  are  [ire- 
pared  to  receive  it.  The  phosphorus  in  the  iron,  having  a  stronpf 
chemical  affinity  for  the  iron  than  anythingelse  yet  found,  stays  withthi 
iron  and  goes  out  with  it.  So  that,  if  you  have  1  ])er  c^nt.  of  phoi* 
]>horuts  in  3^our  ore,  that  is,  1  i)Ouud  in  lOO.pouuds,  and  you  use  2  pooode 
of  ore  to  make  a  i)ound  of  iron,  you  will  get  2  i>er  cent,  of  phosphorus  it 
your  iron. 

Q.  And  even  that  small  proportion  of  phosphorus  is  injurioas  to tbe 
quality  of  the  iron  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  PHOSPHORUS  IN  IRON. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  How  does  phosphorus  affect  the  iron ;  does  it  make  it  more  biitda 
and  lessen  its  tensile  strength  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  makes  it  weak,  ft 
makes  it  fluid,  so  that  it  runs  freely  when  it  is  remelted,  but  it  niakesit 
weaker  and  takes  away  the  chilling  property  which  is  re(}uire<l  in  irW 
that  is  used  for  car-wheels,  for  instance.  In  connection  with  what  I 
have  said  in  regard  to  the  making  of  car-wheel  iron,  I  may  add  tW 
t  iiree  things  are  necessary  for  a  goo<l  ciir-wheel  iron.  You  want  strengtki 
toughness  in  the  center  of  the  wlieel,  so  that  the  jar  and  shock,  tbe 
iinpouniling  of  the  wheel  in  running,  will  not  break  it  and  make  itHy 
to  pieces;  next  you  want  tlie  chilhng  quality,  so  that  the  rim  of  tbe 
wiieel  which  wears  upon  the  rail  may  be  chille<l  hard.  If  you  break  i 
car-wheel  in  two  you  will  And  all  the  center  of  the  wIiih»1  and  what  tbej 
call  I  lie  '*  diaphragm,''  a  gray,  tough  iron,  but  you  will  And  therinioftbl 
whiil,  lor  a  depth  of  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  liaUi 
white,  with  a  grain  generally  ninning  towards  the  diameter  of  the  whed 
Now,  you  want  that  hardness  at  that  ooint  to  In^ar  the  wiar  on  the  mil 
and  yet  there  must  not  be  bnttiei  »horus  in  tbe  iron  taiidl 
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to  destroy  that  chilling  quality.  Yoa  know,  perhaps,  that  car  wheels 
are  cast  in  what  is  called  a  chill.  Say  here  [illustrating]  is  a  mold  rep- 
resenting the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  the  sand.  Oatside  of  the  mold 
is  iron  turned  smooth,  so  that  when  the  molten  iron  is  poured  into  the 
mold  it  runs  against  this  cold  iron  and  chills.  Hence  in  talking  about 
car- wheel  iron  they  always  speak  of  chilling  iron.  Now,  some  molten 
iron  run  against  that  cold  iron  on  the  outside  all  around  would  not  chill, 
,  or  would  chill  but  very  slightly ;  some  hardly  at  all ;  so  that  when  you 
took  out  your  wheel  and  broke  it  you  would  hardly  find  it  harder  on 
the  outside  than  in  the  center,  or,  if  there  was  any  chill  at  all,  it  would 
be  a  very  thin  one,  and  perhaps  black ;  while  in  a  good  car- wheel,  if 
you  broke  it,  you  would  find  the  rim  composed  of  gray,  tough  iron,  and 
the  outside  white,  chilled  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  an  inch,  giving  it  that 
wearing  quality  which  is  required.  If  you  were  to  put  an  ordinary  iron, 
such  as  is  used  in  ordinary  castings,  into  a  car- wheel  it  would  wear  right 
out 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  This  chill  makes  the  iron  on  the  surface  denser  than  the  iron  in- 
side, I  suppose! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  makes  it  denser  and  harder,  and  gives 
it  the  wearing  quality ;  he  same  quality  that  is  required  in  plow  cast- 
ings. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  And  the  presence  of  phosphorus  prevents  the  proper  chilling  of 
the  iront — A.  Well,  that  is  one  thing  that  prevents  it. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  This  chilling  must  be  a  chemical  effect  rather  than  a  mere  chill  t — 
A.  It  is  to  some  extent  a  chemical  effect,  and  also  the  effect  of  cold  in 
condensing  the  iron. 

Q.  But  there  is  the  same  amount  of  cold  ultimately  influencing  the 
whole  mass  of  hot  iron,  because  the  temperature  becomes  uniform 
tiiroEghout  the  entire  wheel.  Now, you  say  that  the  phosphorus  tends 
to  prevenjt  the  chilling  process  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  must  there  not  be  some  sort  of  chemical  action ;  or  is  it  the 
suddenness  of  the  cooling  f — ^A.  It  is  the  suddenness  of  the  cooling ; 
bat  the  chemical  quality  of  the  iron  determines  whether  or  not  it  will 
chill  properly,  even  with  sudden  cooling. 

Q.  Determines  whether  it  will  condense.  The  hardening  implies  a 
condensing  of  the  particles.  That  is  what  makes  the  iron  harder,  is  it 
Bott^A.  That  is  the  main  thing. 

Q*  Kow,  then,  this  sudden  chill  striking  the  iron  suddenly  creates  a 
P^terdegreeor  condensation  than  takes  place  where  the  cooling  process 
|8  more  gradual.  That  is  the  theory  of  it,  I  suppose  t— A.  That  is  the 
«e«ryofit. 

0*  The  sudden  chill  brings  the  particles  of  iron  in  closer  contact, 
^'^(k  more  of  them  into  a  given  space,  than  if  the  cooling  is  more  grad- 
^A.  That  is  the  effect. 

0*  And  yet  here  comes  in  the  phosphorus  with  the  power  to  prevent 
^^  a  result  from  the  sudden  contact  of  the  molten  iron  with  the  cold 
^'•-A  The  presence  of  phosphorus  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  it. 
However,  the  chemists  are  not  entirely  agreed  upon  that  point.  They 
y^not  know  exactly  what  it  is  that  gives  the  chilling  property  to  iron. 
*kwd  a  chemist  quite  recently,  a  very  skillful  and  thoroughly  educated 
^^^BDiigt,  and  an  iron  man  too,  express  the  opinion  that  the  richness  of 
'^(^  had  something  to  do  with  the  chilling  quality. 
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Q,  What  is  the  "richness^  of  tlie  oret — A.  The  amount  of  pare  iron 
in  the  ore.    For  instance,  some  of  our  ores  here  yield  60  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  simply  to  say,  then,  that  there  is  less  phosphorus  and  other 
extraneous  matter  in  the  ironf — A.  Tes;  less  sand,  less  silica,  less 
aluminum,  less  of  all  those  extraneous  matters.  But  the  chemists  dont 
know  what  it  is  exactly  that  gives  iron  the  chilling  property ;  we  simply 
know  the  facts.  The  same  thing  you  see  in  tempering  tools.  Yoo  pat 
a  piece  of  steel  in  the  fire,  a  drill  or  an  ax  or  a  knife,  and  heat  it  to  a 
certain  degree  and  then  let  it  cool  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  as  the  smiths 
say,  you  have  ^^  no  temper"  in  it;  but  the  smith  will  dip  that  steel  into 
cold  water  or  tepid  water  of  a  certain  temperature,  or  sometimes  into 
oil,  and  will  give  it  a  peculiar  temper  just  as  he  desires;  he  will  pat  it  in 
slowly  and  watch  the  color— straw  color,  blue,  or  orange,  to  determine  tbe 
temper.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  metal  is  cooled  off  determines 
that.  Oil  is  sometimes  used  for  tempering.  It  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
effect.    The  reason  is  not  exactly  known,  but  the  fact  is  known. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  they  will  insist  upon  this  committee  settling 
these  chemical  questions,  will  they  f — A.  I  guess  not,  and  I  know  I  am 
not  capable  of  settling  them.  I  know  the  effect  of  my  little  experience 
in  iron  making  has  been  to  teach  me  how  little  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  analysis  of  the  best  ores  for  making  car- wheel 
iron  t — A.  I  cannot  from  memory.  I  can  say  generally  in  reference  to 
our  Alabama  ores  that  those  which  are  lowest  in  phosphorus  are  best 
suited  for  car-wheel  iron. 

Q,  Whatpercent.  of  phosphorus  is  found  in  our  best  ores  t — A.  Well, 
we  have  ores  in  Alabama  that  will  run  as  low  as  five  one-hundredths  of 
1  per  cent.  We  have  others,  good  ores  for  making  iron,  that  will  ran  (^ 
high  as  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent.,  or  even  as  high  as  1  per  cent. 

PBOCESSES  FOR  EXTRACTING  PHOSPHORUS. 

Q.  There  have  been  several  inventions  lately,  that  are  now  in  practi< 
use,  I  believe,  for  expelling  phosphorus  and  other  impurities  from  ironf- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  those  inventions  or  processes  f — j 
I  know  nothing  definitely  as  to  the  process,  but  I  know  generally  whi 
the  plan  is.    I  may  say,  however,  that  there  has  been  no  means  as  yi 
discovered  of  taking  the  phosphorus  out  of  the  ore,  that  is,  keeping 
out  of  the  i)ig-iron. 

Q.  Mr.  Randall,  of  the  House,  stated  in  a  speech  last  session  that  thoa 
inventions  had  enabled  the  iron  makers  to  expel  the  phosphorus,  sa»l- 
phur,  and  other  impurities  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  a  ton,  so  as  to  make  a  p^^x- 
lectly  pure  ore  at  that  cost.    What  do  you  know  about  thatt — ^A.  J^Jl 
those  processes  relate  to  the  pig-iron.    They  take  the  phosphorus  oot 
of  the  pig-iron  after  it  is  made,  but  no  process  has  yet  been  discover^^d 
or  invented  by  which  we  can  eliminate  the  phosphorus  from  the  OP^^ 
as  we  melt  them,  and  keep  it  out  of  the  pig-iron.    A  discovery  of  tl»** 
sort  would  be  worth  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  this  country  f 
it  would  be  worth  many  millions  to  Alabama  alone.    That  that  dli^ 
covery  will  be  ultimately  made,  1  think  there  is  no  doubt.    But  wlx^ 
is  known  as  the  Bessemer  process,  which  is  an  English  invention,  jUi" 
the  Tbomas-Gilclirist  i)roces8,  also  an  English  invention,  relate  to  tak- 
ing the  phosphorus  out  of  pig-iron  when  it  is  remelted. 

Q.  It  is  because  of  that  invention  that  people  speak  of^'BesseiD^ 
steel ''  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Bessemer  was  the  inventor  of  the  process  by  which 
they  remelt  pig-iron  in  crucibles  or  converters,  as  they  caU  them,  »nwf 
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>y  blowing  in  air  at  the  time  this  remeltiug  is  goiug  on  in  an  iipmense 
Bonverter  or  crucible  (bung  on  trunnions  like  a  cannon),  and  a  certain 
nixtnre  of  spiegeleisen  and  manganese,  they  can  eliminate  the  phos- 
Dboms,  and,  strange  to  say,  th^  more  phosphorus  there  is  in  the  iron  the 
•ore  easily  they  get  it  out.  This  Bessemer  process,  by  which  all  the  Bes- 
lemer  steels  are  made,  has  resulted  in  what  they  call  the  Bessemer  steel 
ittonopoly,  a  combination  which  controls  the  patents  of  the  processes  for 
eiimiating  the  phosphorus.    Now,  there  is  a  further  process,  known  as 
tbe  Thomas-Gilchrist  process,  which  the  Bessemer  combination  have 
boogbt.    The  owner  of  that  patent,  Mr.  Thomas,  came  over  to  this 
eoQDtr}',  and  my  information  and  the  general  understanding  among  iron 
men  is  that  the  Bessemer  combination  bought  that  patent  from  him  for 
tbe  United  States,  paying  for  it  $275,000,  and  hold  it  and  control  it  and 
donpt  allow  it  to  be  used.    They  don't  exactly  refuse  in  so  many  words 
t  to  Bell  it  or  to  sell  the  right  to  use  it,  but  they  don't  sell  and  they  won't 
Bdl.   The  Roane  Iron  Company,  of  Chattanooga,  which  Mr.  Evans  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  have  represented  here,  applied  to  the  Bessemer  people, 
Mlbavc  been  told  by  Mr.  Bathbone,  the  former  president  of  the  com- 
^  pany,  to  buy  the  right  to  the  use  of  that  process  for  Chattanooga,  where 
they  are  making  both  iron  and  steel  rails,  but  the  Bessemer  people  would 
not  give  them  any  satisfaction  at  all.    Now,  a  company  has  been  organ- 
iied  iu  Saint  Louis,  with  Mr.  Pitch,  General  Sherman's  son-in-law,  at  the 
kead  of  it.   That  company  is  putting  up  a  large  plant  in  the  way  of  fur- 
naces and  rolling  mills,  with  the  view  of  making  steel  rails  On  a  large  scale 

CONFLICTING  PATENTS — THE  PATENT  LAW. 

Some  one  named  Jacob  Beese  has  tak^  out  a  patent  in  the  United 
States  for  the  same  process  substantially',  and  there  is  now  a  contest 
going  on  in  the  courts  between  him  and  the  Thomas- Gilchrist  patent 
in  the  United  States,  owned  by  the  Bessemer  combination,  as  to  prior- 
ity of  invention  Mr.  Reese  claims  that  his  patent  has  priority  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  good.  The  people  representi^ig  the  Thomas- 
Gilchrist  patent  deny  that,  and  the  case  is  pending  in  the  courts.  Now, 
this  large  establishment  in  Illinois,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  Fitch, 
bave  made  an  arrangement  with  Reese  to  use  his  i)atent  for  eliminating 
tbe  phosphorus,  and  have  gone  on  and  organized  and  got  ready  to  com- 
mence to  work  ;  and  they  have  a  very  large  establishment,  involving 
an  investment  of  several  million  dollars.  The  Bessemer  combination 
€njoine«l  them  from  working.  Mr.  Fitch  went  to  the  Bessemer  people 
in  Philadelphia,  and  proposed  to  make  some  arrangement  with  them — 
proposed  that  a  rojMlty  should  be  fixed  upon,  so  much  a  ton  on  the 
iron  made  under  the  process,  that  royalty  to  be  paid  if  the  decision  of 
tbe  court  was  in  favor  of  the  Bessemer  people;  but  they  refused  to  make 
•neb  an  arrangement.  General  Sherman  told  m«i  that  Mr.  Fitch  was 
proposing  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  T  men- 
tion it  because  the  use  of  the  patent  is  a  very  important  thing  to  us  all 
bere.  If  that  patent  is  thrown  open  so  that  it  can  be  used  generally,  of 
Wnrgeit  will  require  a  large  capital — a  capital  of  a  million  or  two  niil- 
jfcndollars,  perhaps,  to  put  it  at  work — but  if  it  is  thrown  open  so  that 
it  can  be  used  here,  then  all  our  ores  that  are  high  in  phosphorus  can 
be  made  available,  la  fact.  General  Sherman  told  me  that  Mr.  Fitch 
*tfd  to  him  that  he  was  looking  to  the  Alabama  mines  in  part  for  a  sup- 
ply of  iron  ore.  Our  ores  in  Alabama  are  all  practically  too  high  iu 
pbosphoms  for  Bessemer  use.  Ton  can  find  small  deposits — small 
unoQQts  of  ore  low  enough  in  phosphorus  to  make  Bessemer  iron — but 
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yon  do  not  find  sach  ore  in  large  amounts,  and  hence  we  are  shut  out 
from  that  market ;  bat,  as  I  have  said,  if  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  patent 
or  its  equivalent  can  be  used  here,  if  it  is  thrown  open  to  all,  instead  d 
being  monopolized  and  locked  up  by  the  present  owners,  then  it  wffl 
bring  all  our  iron  here  into  the  market ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  tbehigfaei 
the  proportion  of  phosphorus  the  more  easily  is  it  gotten  out  by  thi 
Bessemer  process.  Now,  Mr.  Fitch  is  proposing,  as  1  am  told,  to  ask  tk 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  locking  up  of  that  patent  on  this  idea:  tkai 
it  is  contrary  to  public  policy — contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  thi 
patent  law  that  a  patent  shall  be  monopolized ;  that  the  intent  of  tb 
patent  law  was  to  encourage  invention  by  giving  to  the  inventor  a  rea 
sonable  reward  for  his  invention,  but  not  that  he  should  make  a  disoov 
ery — which  is  simply  finding  out  something  that  exists  as  a  fact,  and  wa 
merely  hidden — and  then  monopolize  it  and  lock  it  up  and  keep  its  as 
from  the  public.  He  claims  that  that  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  a» 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  patent  law,  and  I  may  say  thai 
in  my  opinion,  if  it  is  of  any  value,  that  view  is  correct. 

Q.  That  ca«e  is  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  you  say  f — A.  I  thiu 
it  is  either  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  in  some  of  the  circuit  courts. 

Q.  What  do  you  with  the  language  in  the  Constitution,  **by  securin 
the  exclusive  use  to  the  inventor;"  are  th^se  words,  "the  exclam 
use,"  in  the  Constitution! — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  How  much  longer  has  the  patent  to  run  f — A.  I  don't  remembi 
that ;  but  I  should  say  that  even  if  that  is  the  language  of  the  Cai 
stitutiou,  the  word  "use"  would  imply  that  the  thing  shoidd  be  mo 
not  locked  up.  You  can' see  the  effect  of  the  other  construction.  A  mfl 
accidentally  finds  out  that  two  things  put  together  will  proilnce  a  certai 
result;  that  is,  he  simply  disotprers  a  fact  which  has  been  a  fact  fro 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  only  we  didn't  know  it.  Now,  shall  it  1 
made  possible  for  anybody  to  deprive  everyboily  else  for  twenty  yesM 
or  for  any  other  period  of  years,  of  the  use  and  l>enefit  of  that*  kuo^ 
edge  f  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  that  was  never  the  intent  of  tl 
patent  law. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  If  a  man  is  the  discoverer,  and  he  has  exclusive  proi)erty  in  ti 
discovery,  then  he  can  destroy  it  if  he  wishes,  can't  he  t — A.  He  ca 
not  destroy  the  fact. 

Q.  But  lie  has  a  perfect  right  to  pocket  his  patent  and  to  ask  a  the 
sand  million  dollars  for  it,  and  nobody  can  appropriate  it  or  use  the  i 
vention  until  the  expiration  of  the  perio<l  of  the  patent. 

The  Chairman.  One  great  diflQculty  in  the  administratitm  of  t 
patent  laws  is  this,  that  where  there  is  an  original  discovery  or  inventm < 
of  great  importance  like  the  one  under  consideration,  theit*  come  in  & 
denda  in  the  nature  of  improvements  u])on  it,  a  aeries  of  subsequent  i»a 
cuts,  dated  subsequently,  of  course,  each  running  for  the  same  term  tb 
the  original  patent  runs,  and  the  result  is  that  without  these  impro^ 
roents  the  original  invention  becomes  unavailable,  and  if  you  own  the  ori 
inal  patent  without  owning  the  subsequent  ones,  you  are  about  as  bad 
oil' as  if  you  had  nothing;  so  that  as  a  result,  the  practical  duration 
the  original  patent  bec/Omes,  as  it  were,  interminable.  It  is  in  that  w< 
that  these  evils  in  connection  with  the  patent  system  are  magnified  aH 
j)erpetuated,  an<l  it  is  against  that  oi)eration  of  the  ))atent  laws  tb^ 
jieople  complain,  rather  than  against  the  mere  granting  of  the  origiDi 
patent  for  He>'enteen  years. 
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THE  COST  OF  PIG-IBON. 

The  Witness.  Going  back  to  your  question  as  to  the  cost  of  pigiron, 
Beiiator  Pngh,  I  have  made  an  explanation  as  to  the  different  grades 
of  iron,  and  now  I  wish  to  say  that  my  experience  has  been  confined 
all  the  time  to  the  making  of  hot- blast  charcoal  iron,  which,  as  I  have 
explained,  is  the  cheapest  form  of  charcoal  iron.  The  result  of  ten 
y^'  experience  in  the  making  of  hot-bin  st  charcoal  iron  has  been  to 
diow  me  that  the  cost  of  making  it  is  between  $14  and  $15  a  ton. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  charcoal  iron  t — A.  Of  charcoal  iron. 
The  cost  is  probably  nearer  to  $15  than  to  $14.  And  I  wish  to  explain 
that  in  that  cost  1  do  not  include  anything  for  interest  or  investment. 

Q.  Do  you  include  interest  on  the  money  expended  for  labor  and  ore 
and  charcoal  f — A.  I  would  include  that  only  in  case  money  was  borrowed 
for  those  purposes. 

Q.  In  that  case  you  would  add  the  interest! — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  would 
say  that  excluding  all  charges  for  interest,  the  cost  would  be  $14  a  ton. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  make  an  allowance,  I  suppose,  for  repairs  and  preserving  the 
plant  in  working  condition! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  make  a  sufficient  allowance  to  cover  the  reproduction  of 
the  plant  itself  within  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  its  natural  life-time,  what- 
ever it  may  bet — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  say  that  my  experience  has  been 
in  general  terms  that,,  counting  no  interest  whatever,  but  allowing  for 
repairs  which  are  a  necessary  incident  of  making  iron,  and  allowing  for 
the  general  deterioration  of  the  plant,  and  making  a  reasonable  allow- 
wee  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  ore  or  the  timber  or  the  coal,  tte  cost  of 
inaking  hot-blast  charcoal  iron  is  nearer  to  $15  a  ton  than  it  is  to  $14. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  making  the  cold  blast  t — A.  1  should 
*y  fix)m  my  observation  and  information  that  warm-blast  iron  which 
comes  next  in  cost  to  hot  blast,  would  cost  about  $3  a  ton  more^  and 
that  cold-blast  iron  which  comes  next,  would  be  about  $2  a  ton  higher 
than  that 

Q.  Twenty  dollars  atont — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  PuGH: 

Q.  What  is  the  market-price  of  that  hot-blast  charcoal  iron  nowf — 
^  The  best  way  is  to  tell  you  what  1  am  selling  it  at.  The  last  sale  I 
"^eof  No.  3  and  4  iron  was  600  tons,  which  I  sold  at  a  price  that  would 
J^  08  in  cash  at  the  furnace  $15.70.  We  are  getting  for  No.  2  iron  from 
fWto  $17  a  ton,  depending  a  great  deal  upon  the  quantity  which  a 
"^n  bnys.  For  No.  1  iron  we  are  getting  from  $17  to  $18  a  ton^lT 
^k«re  the  sales  are  large  and  for  cash. 

By  the  Chairman: 

0*  Delivered  at  your  works! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  quoting  the  prices 
?» the  iron  on  the  cars  at  t^e  works. 

By  Mr.  PuGH: 

0*  In  what  way  can  the  cost  of  these  diflPerent  grades  of  iron  be  re- 

«ocedt«.A.  Only  by  reducing  the  wages  of  labor.    We  have  the  raw 

•J^terials  for  making  iron  as  abundant  and  as  accessible  and  as  cheaply 

S'^tat,  I  may  say,  as  we  could  ask;  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we  coi^ 

^V  reduce  the  cost  of  iron  by  reducing  the  price  ot*  labor. 
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Q  Leaving  out  that  one  fact,  that  it  is  the  price  of  labor  that  causes 
the  iroD  to  cost  so  mucb,  can  the  other  elements  of  cost  be  reduced  t — 
A.  Leaving  out  labor,  do  you  meanf 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir.  For  instance,  we  own  our  own  ores.  We  bought 
those  ore  lands  at  prices  none  of  them  higher  than  $15  an  acre — ^from 
$16  down  to  $3  an  acre,  and  of  course  you  can't  get  below  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  those  same  irons  cost  in  England,  or  in  any 
other  iron-making  country? — A.  The  best  way  for  me  to  answer  that 
question  perhaps,  as  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  from  observation  with 
the  cost  of  production,  is  to  give  you  the  English  prices  at  which  iron 
is  selling;  which  is  of  course  in  this  time  of  sharp  competition  a  pretty 
good  index  to  the  actual  cost  of  production.  I  can  give  you  the  figures 
from  the  American  Manufacturer,  published  at  Pittsburgh,  which  is  as 
good  an  authority  as  we  have.  The  Iron  Age  would  be  equally  good 
authority.  I  can  give  you  the  prices  of  English  iron  on  the  2^  of 
October. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  kind  of  charcoal  iron  that  you  are  making  t — A. 
Ko,  sir.  There  is  practically  no  charcoal  iron  made  in  England.  There 
are  one  or  two  furnaces  there,  but  practically  you  may  count  them  out. 
The  prices  I  am  about  to  give  are  the  prices  of  coke  iron,  and  I  may  say 
in  this  connection,  as  that  point  will  come  up,  that  charcoal  iron,  except 
for  car- wheel  purposes,  must  be  pretty  soon  counted  out  of  our  market. 
My  friend  Sloss  may  get  what  comfort  he  can  out  of  that  statement,  but 
I  am  free  to  say  that  hot-blast  charcoal  iron  for  ordinary  foundry  pur- 
poses comes  directly  in  competition  with  coke  iron  in  all  the  markets  ot 
the  West  where  we  meet,  and  the  charcoal  iron  cannot  stand  competition 
with  the  coke  iron.  So  that  practically  the  use  of  charcoal  as  a  fuel  in 
making  iron  will  be  confined  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  making  of  car- 
wheel  iroi^  and  the  higher  forms  of  special  irons  for  special  uses.  Prac- 
tically the  coke  and  bituminous  and  raw-coal  irons  are  going  to  supply 
the  general  markets  of  the  country.  After  a  little  I  will  give  you  some 
figures  as  to  production,  but  just  now  1  will  give  you  these  English 
prices.  At  Middleborough,  on  the  23d  of  October,  converting  shillings 
and  pence  into  dollars  and  cents,  the  price  of  iron  was  $9.62  a  ton. 

Q.  That  iron  you  sell  at  what  price? — A.  That  is  the  cheapest  En- 
glish iron.  That  would  come  into  competition  only  with  our  poorest 
irons. 

Q.  What  are  our  poorest  irons  worth  in  our  own  market  at  the  place 
of  delivery — at  the  furnace  ? — A.  Well,  in  speaking  of  our  poorest  irons, 
I  may  say  that  a  furnace  will  occasionally  make  some  iron  that  is  not  a 
fair  sample  at  all  of  what  the  furnace  usually  makes — what  you  might    . 
call  a  damaged  iron.    Now.  calling  that  the  poorest  iron,  and  I  guess  ^ 
it  is  the  poorest  in  the  market,  I  should  say  that  some  of  the  furnaces^ 
in  this  region  (I  mean  including  tbis  whole  country — Chattanooga,  Bir — 
mingham,  all  this  region  south  of  Pittsburgh)  have  made  irons  that  havE::^ 
been  sold  at  the  furnaces  probably  as  low  as  $11. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  $11  is  the  price  here  of  the  same  class  of  iro^iB 
that  the  English  sell  at  $9.621 — A.  1  take  it  that  this  English  iron  is 
better  iron  than  those  off  irons  that  we  arc  selling  here  at  $11. 

SCOTCH  PIG-IRON    INVADES  GEORGIA. 

Q.  What  is  the  next? — A.  Scotch  pig-iron.    That  is  a  higher-priO'*="^ 

iron  than  the  other.     Of  these  lower  grades  of  English  iron,  practical'^ 

'  nAe  come  to  this  country,  but  Scotch  pig  has  been  largely  imporl       ^ 
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and  I  may  say,  touchiDg  this  whole  qaestioD,  that  that  comes  iu  direct 
competition  with  as.    I  have  had  to  compete  with  Scotch  pig-iron  as  far 
inland  as  Borne,  6a.    And  having  iu  my  mind  some  talk  that  has  been 
enrrent  about  this  matter,  to  the  effect  that  we  do  not  fear  competition 
with  foreign  iron  makers,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  committee  that 
BiDgle  fact,  that  we  have  had  to  compete  with  Scotch  pig-iron  at  Rome, 
.Ga.    Rome,  yon  will  remember,  is  very  far  inland.    The  transportation 
from  Borne  to  the  seaboard  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  costs  about  $3.    I  have  a 
costomer  there  at  Home  who  has  been  using  our  iron  for  several  years. 
1  was  negotiating  with  him  for  a  sale  of  some  iron  (he  is  a  stove  dealer), 
and  there  was  some  hitch  about  it  that  I  did  not  understand.    I  went 
to  Borne,  and  when  I  got  there  I  met  him  on  the  street  with  a  paper  in 
Uh  haud.    He  said,  '^  1  am  glad  to  see  you  this  morning,  but  1  am  sorry 
Icatft  buy  that  iron  from  you'^j  and  then  he  showed  me  a  telegram  which 
he  had  written,  for  he  was  telegraphing  to  New  York  for  Scotch  pig- 
iron  to  be  shipped  in  competition  with  ours.    I  said  to  him,  "  You  can't 
hny  that  iron ;  I  am  going  to  make  you  buy  our  iron  " ;  and  I  had  to  give 
him  a  price  that  he  would  buy  ours  at,  and  he  did  buy  it. 

Q.  What  price  was  he  offered  the  Scotch  pig  at  in  New  York! — A. 
I  don't  remember  the  figure. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  But  you  made  the  trade  with  himf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  money  you  made  on  that 
trade!— A.  Well,  I  sold  him  the  iron  at  what  gave  us  a  very  small  mar- 
inn,  indeed.  I  don't  remember  the  figure  exactly,  but  I  remember  that 
it  brouffht  me  down  pretty  close  to  hard  pan. 

Q.  Was  it  a  profit  at  which  you  could  have  continued  to  do  business 

•nd  live!    That  is  to  say,  could  you  afford  to  continue  to  sell  your  iron 

in  competition  with  that  JScotch  pig  that  he  was  getting  from  New 

York!— A.  Well,  I  suppose  1  may  say  that  I  could.    I  sold  him  the  iron 

&t  a  price  that  I  thought  left  us  a  small  margin  of  profit— I  thought  it 
did. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  quality  between  the  Scotch  pig  and  our 
t^igt— A.  The  Scotch  pig  is  almost  identical  with  many  kinds  of  our 
^^'  It  is  a  soft,  fluid  iron  without  great  strength.  It  comes  even  to 
^^Dieof  the  Western  cities ;  it  comes  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and 
«  used  as  a  ''softener,''  as  it  is  called.  It  is  melted  with  harder  and 
cheaper  irons,  so  that  when  the  iron  is  remelted  it  is  soft  enough  to  be 
'forked. 

Q*  Is  it  not  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  being  mixed  with  ours  ? — 
•  ^^8;  generally,  but  it  is  used  alone  to  some  extent.  But  we  have 
^?  made  in  this  country  that  that  Scotch  pig  comes  directly  in  com- 
P^ition  with. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

im  For  mixing  jmrposes  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  instance,  our  silver-gray 
j^^:  I  think  Mr.  Sloss  here  will  tell  you  that  they  make  an  iron  here 
I  p^mingham  which  approaches  that  silver-gray  iron,  made  in  a  pretty 
^  ^^  furnace,  and  practically  the  same  as  Scotch  pig.  There  are  a  good 
3^y  furnaces  along  the  Ohio  River  and  in  Virginia  which  are  making 
|J?*^t  they  call  silver  gray  ^*  softeners,"  which  come  into  competition  with 


ich  pig. 


^ 
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THE  TARIFF. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Those  irons  are  beginning  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country  t— 
A.  The  manufacture  of  them  has  very  much  increased,  but  the  making 
of  them  as  a  specialty  is  comparatively  new, 

Q.  And  they  can  be  manufactured  to  supply  the  American  market, 
and  can  we  not  command  the  American  market  for  those  grades  of  iron,  • 
even  if  the  foreign  article  is  allowed  to  come  in  freet — A.  Oh,  no,  sir; 
we  Cannot  compete  at  all. 

Q.  You  competed  with  that  iron  in  the  case  which  you  have  told  us 
about  t — A.  I  competed  with  it  with  a  duty  of  $7  a  ton  in  my  favor. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  duty  was  added  to  the  price  of  the  Scotch  iron 
in  Kew  York  f — A.  All  of  it,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Then  the  whole  of  the  duty  was  added  to  what  yon  got  f— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Lapsley  is  mistaken,  then,  in  saying  th^t  the  tariff  does  not 
add  anything  to  the  cost  of  these  protected  articles  to  the  consumer; 
you  do  not  agree  with  him  in  that  view  t — A.  Well,  if  you  are  going 
into  a  general  discussion  of  the  tariff 

Q.  (Interposing.)  I  don't  want  to  do  that,  because  all  those  argumentis 
are  threadbare,  and  we  haven't  got  time  for  such  a  discussion  now.-— ^ 
A.  I  was  simply  going  to  make  one  remark  as  to  my  own  position.  I 
do  not  entirely  agree  with  that  statement,  as  you  make  it.  My  general 
idea  on  that  point  is  simply  this,  that  in  the  long  run, it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  country  and  of  all  parties  here  that  home  industry  should 
be  encouraged  by  protection,  and  tbat  in  the  long  run,  apart  from  other 
benefits,  the  price  of  a  commodity  that  we  have  reasonable  facilities  for 
making,  will  be  cheapened  to  the  consumer  by  home  competition.    ^ 

Mr.  PuGH.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. — A.  Well,  that  is  my  gen- 
eral position.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  and  in  fact  I  don't  believe  it  is 
a  true  proposition,  that  protection  or  a  duty  upon  an  article  which  we 
import,  never  raises  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Of  course  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Nobody  takes  that  ground.  The  very  object  of  such 
a  duty  is  to  raise  the  price  while  the  industry  is  weak  and  struggling, 
and  to  protect  it  until  it  <xi*ow8  strong  enough  to  give  us  home  competi- 
tion. How  can  there  be  home  competition  unless  home  manufartures 
exist  ? 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  consumer  pay  for  the  building  up 
of  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  wish  not  to  lose  sight  of  your  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 
competing  with  the  English  manufacturers — the  case  which  you  l^ave 
mentioned  of  your  own  competition  with  imported  Scotch  pig-iron  so 
far  inland  as  Rome,  Ga.  That  was  a  competition  between  your  own 
home  product,  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  you  could  sell  it 
and  live,  and  Scotch  pig-iron,  against  which  you  w^ere  protected,  first 
by  a  duty  of  $7  a  ton  and  then  by  $3  more  for  the  cost  of  inland  trans- 
portation.— A.  The  transportation  was  more  than  that.  That  iron  had 
to  comc'from  New  York.  He  was  going  to  buy  it  in  New  York,  and  the 
transportation  from  New  York  would  not  have  been  less  than  $5  a  ton. 
That  is  the  lowest  rate  we  have  ever  had  on  iron. 
Q.  Then  there  was  practically  a  protection  of  $12  a  ton  in  your  fa'^'orf 
Mr.  PUGH,  The  difference  in  the  cost  wa«  in  New  York  and  the  cost  of 
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transportation  from  there  is  not  to  be  coonted  in  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. 
The  Chairman.  But  the  delivery  was  to  be  at  Borne,  6a. 
Mr.  PuGBt.  But  the  other  man  was  getting  his  iron  at  one  price  in 
New  York,  and  General  Warner  offered  to  sell  him  his  iron  at  another 
price  at  the  furnace  where  it  was  made,  and  the  item  of  transportation 
did  not  enter  into  consideration  with  the  purchaser. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  it  did  enter  into  consideration  with  the 
purchaser  who  was  the  consumer. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Well,  now,  let  us  go  into  that  matter  and  see  how  it  stands. 
The  Witness.  Please  let  me  go  on  a  little  in  my  own  way.    We  have 
iron  quoted  here  in  the  English  market  at  $9.62  a  ton  in  this  same  pa- 
fevj  the  freights  from  Glasgow  to  New  York  are  quoted,  and  the  freights 
i'rom  Glasgow  to  Savannah  would  not  be  greater.    Now,  I  am  going  to 
-treat  this  question  from  our  own  stand-point  of  what  we  can  do,  and  I 
laave  in  mind  what  has  been  said  frequently  of  late,  that  we  don't 
jaeed  any  tariii'  on  iron ;  that  our  facilities  are  so  great  that  we  can  com- 
jp^tQ  with  the  world.    T  am  free  to  say  here,  what  I  have  already  said 
t:o  Senator  Pugh,  that  I  should  have  been  glad  if  he  could  have  brought 
bis  colleague  here  to  show  us  how  to  make  iron  at  $9.50  a  ton.   That  would 
l:>e  worth  more  to  us  than  the  use  of  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  patent.    Here 
freights  from  Glasgow  to  New  York  are  quoted  at  $1.38.    Add  that  to 
^9.62,  and  you  have  $11  as  the  cost  of  Middleborough  irou  laid  down  in 
IN'e'w  York  or  Savannah,  assuming  that  the  freights  from  Glasgow  to  Sa- 
va»nuah  would  be  the  same  as  from  Glasgow  to  New  York.    Here,  then, 
yoix  have  that  iron  laid  down  in  our  ports  at  $11  a  ton.    Now,  put  that 
agr^^inst  my  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  making  our  iron,  which  is  founded 
upon  ten  years'  experience  with  such  management  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ^ive  to  the  business.    To  be  sure,  I  am  open  to  the  reply  that  my 
naii^nagement  has  been  bad.    That  I  do  not  deny,  but  1  tell  you  my  ex- 
perience, with  the  best  management  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
business,  and  basing  my  statement  upon  that  experience,  1  tell  you  that 
it   lias  cost   us  on   an  average  during  the  past  ten  years,  all  things 
cor^sidered,  about  $15  a  ton  to  make  charcoal  iron,  while  the  English- 
^^xa  can  lay  his  iron  down  in  New  York  or  Savannah  at  $11  a  ton.    Now, 
^     ^et  my  iron  to  the  Savannah  market,  1  have  got  to  pay  a  threedol- 
J^^    late,  the  lowest  rate  we  have  ever  had  on  irou,  and  one  which  has 
^^"H  specially  conceded  lately.    You  see,  therefore,  that  it  will  cost  mo 
^^^^  a  ton  to  lay  our  iron  down  at  Savannah  when  the  Englishman  can 
^^     his  iron  down  there  at  $11  a  ton. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

.  What  is  the  difference  in  quality  between  that  English  iron  and 

y^'^^  J  charcoal  iron  ? — ^A.  Well,  between  that  grade  iron  which  costs  $11 

*^^^n  laid  down  in  Savannah  and  our  better  grade  of  iron  there  would 

^^^  be  any  competition,  but  for  certain  uses  that  English  iron  would 

^^-l   as  well  as  our  iron  would.   But  now  take  the  other  figures.   Scotch 

P|^&>  which  .comes  directly  in  competition  with  our  irons,  and  which  is 

*^^nt  the  same  as  coke  irons — that  Scotch  pig  is  quoted  on  the  20th  of 

^^'^ober  at  Wolverhampton  at  $11.36,  or,  laid  down  at  Savannah,  $12.74, 

^   gainst  the  $18  a  ton  that  it  would  cost  us  to  lay  our  iron  down  at 

o^^Vannah.    Now,  there,  you  have  an  iron  which  comes  directly  in  com- 

V^tiition  with  our  iroii,  and  you  see  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  putting 

^th  kinds  of  iron  into  the  Savannah  market — $12.74  in  the  oue  case 

^S^inst  $18  in  the  other.    Now,  you  see.  Senator  Pugh,  that  it  is  what 

^OTi  call  a  physical  fact  that  we  could  not  possibly  run  our  furnaces  in 

competitiou  with  that  English  iron. 
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Q.  But  let  US  go  a  little  further.  You  say  that  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  cheapen  the  production  of  your  iron  except  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  labor! — A.  Yes ;  Impossible  to  reduce  it  to  any  considerable  extent 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  per  cent,  between  the  cost  of  your  iron,  the 
American  pig,  and  the  cost  of  the  Scotch  pigt  You  say  the  prices  ol 
the  two  in  Savannah  are  respectively  $18  and  12.74. — A.  Yes,  laid  down 
at  Savannah. 

Q.  Now,  does  that  difference  in  price  represent,  in  your  judgment, 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  production 
of  Scotch  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  Amer- 
ican pig-iron  ? — A.  If  I  understand  you  aright  my  answer  is  that  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  making  iron  in  Scotland  and  the  cost  of 
making  it  in  Alabama,  in  Tecumseh  for  instance,  is  almost  entirely  a 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  cannot  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  that  Ameri- 
can pigiron  except  by  reducing  the  ])rice  of  labor t — A.  No,  sir.  You 
stated  the  question  fairly  and  correctly  yesterday,  according  to  my  in- 
formation, and  the  best  information,  I  may  say,  that  we  have  now  as  to 
the  prices  of  foreign  labor  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  are 
these  letters  of  Mr.  Porter  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  To  be  sure  his 
statements  are  substantiated  by  other  testimony,  but  he  has  made  a 
specialty  of  inquiring  into  the  rates  of  wages.  You  said  yesterday, 
correctly,  I  think,  that  the  difference  between  our  common  labor  and 
the  corresponding  grade  of  labor  in  England,  such  labor  as  we  used  in 
the  production  of  iron,  is  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  PuGH.  That  is  what  Mr.  Mather,  an  English  workingman,  told  us. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  that  is  correct.  And,  as  you  said  also, 
where  the  labor  is  more  skilled,  the  difference  in  its  compensation  is 
greater  now  in  that  connection.  I  may  as  well  say  perhaps  that  this 
cost  of  $15  is  substantially  all  labor,  excei)t  the  cost  of  the  material  in 
a  state  of  nature.  Take  our  furnace,  or  any  other  furnace  down  here, 
any  of  these  furnaces  at  Birmingham,  for  instance,  and  I  guess  you 
will  find  that  the  cost  of  the  materials  in  a  state  of  nature  for  a  ton  of 
iron,  that  is,  the  timber  on  the  stump  (I  am  speaking  of  charcoal  iron), 
the  ore  in  the  ground,  and  the  limestone  in  the  quarry,  will  not  exceed 
65  cents.  For  instance,  to  illustrate  a  little  further,  the  usual  and  com- 
mon price,  in  fact  about  the  highest  price  paid  for  the  timber,  where  we 
buy  jt  on  the  stump,  is  10  cents  a  cord  stumpage,  and  about  the  high 
est  royalty  we  pay  for  ore  in  the  ground  is  10  cents  a  ton,  and  about 
the  price  we  pay  for  limestone  in  the  quarry  is  from  5  to  10  centB  a  ton. 
Now,  speaking  of  hot-blast  charcoal  iron,  it  will  take  three  cords  and 
a  half  of  wooil  made  into  charcoal  to  make  a  ton  of  iron.  There  you 
have  an  additional  cost  of  35  cents,  the  royalty.  It  will  take,  at  a  fair 
allowance,  2^  tons  of  good  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  iron.  That  costs  26 
cents  royalty.  Those  two  items  make  GO  cents.  It  takes  a  quarter  of 
a  ton  of  limestone  for  flux.  As  we  do  not  use  anything  less  than  a  nickel 
down  South,  we  will  call  the  cost  of  that  5  cents  instead  (.f  2^  cents. 
There  you  have  got  05  cents  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  niateiials  to  make 
a  ton  of  iron.  So  when  your  ton  of  iron  is  made  and  put  on  the  cars 
it  has  cost  you  $15,  and  allowing  G5  cents  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, the  remaining  $14.35  is  practically  all  labor.  Now  if  you  reduce 
the  pay  of  that  labor  to  tin*  English  standard — for,  as  you  say  correctly, 
the  wages  of  that  class  of  labor  is  about  oO  ])er  cent,  higher  here  than 
in  England;  not  less  than  that — if  you  reduce  our  labor  to  the  English 
standard  of  wages,  you  at  once  take  off'  the  half  of  that  $14.35^  that  is, 
you  take  off  $7.17J  a  ton,  which  is  45^  cents  higher  than  the  present  tar* 
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vff.  So  that  if  you  were  to  bring  our  labor  down  to  the  English  stand- 
ard of  wages  and  abolish  the  tariff  on  thiH  iron  we  would  be  the  gainers 
to  the  extent  of  45.J  cents  a  ton ;  leaving'  out  of  account  the  general  effect 
that  it  might  have  upon  the  whole  country  in  reducing  or  destroying 
the  purchasing  capacity  and  the  general  prosperity  of  our  people. 

Q.  That  is,  with  $7  a  ton  protection  t— A.  No ;  I  am  speaking  of  $6.72 
a  ton,  the  present  tariff.  I  say  if  you  abolished  that  duty  on  iron  we 
would  lose  the  $6.72,  but  if  you  gave  us  the  Euglish  standard  of  wages 
we  wonld  gain  $7.50 ;  in  other  words,  we  would  be  gainers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  45  cents  a  ton. 

WAGES  NOT  TOO  HIGH. 


Now,  I  hope  and  believe  that  there  are  very  few  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  want  to  see  the  wages  of  labor  reduced.  For  my  part,  I  do. 
not  want  any  able-bodied  man  to  work  for  me  or  for  us  a  day  for  less 
than  11. 

Mr.  PuGH.  We  all  agree  that  the  laborers  are  not  getting  enough. 
f     We  do  not  need,  therefore,  to  discuss  that. 

t       The  Witness.  Well,  I  hope  it  was  a  hasty  remark,  but  if  the  report 
!     was  correct,  and  if  I  read  it  correctly.  Senator  Morgan  said  in  the  Sen- 
[    ftte  that  the  coal  and  iron  of  Alabama  were  a  doubtful  blessing,  that  the 
staple  industry  and  resource  of  Alabama  was  cotton-producing,  and 
.  that  that  required  cheap  labor.    I  hope  that  is  not  the  deliberate  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator,  but  I  think  that  1  quote  his  speech  with  substantial 
correctness,  as  1  saw  it  reported. 
The  Chairman.  His  speech  is  in  the  Record,  whatever  it  was. 
The  Witness.  Yes.     I  quote  it  iii  substance  from  memory.    Now, 
from  that  view  1  demur.    We  do  not  want,  and  I  don't  think  our  peo- 
ple want,  I  do  not  think  any  intelligent,  fair-minded  man  ought  to  want, 
that  any  other  man  shall  work  all  day  faithfully  for  less  than  $1.    At 
our  works  we  pay  nobody  less  than  $1,  and  the  wages  range  from  $1  a 
%up.    The  men  cannot  live  comfortably,  they  cannot  support  their 
children,  they  cannot  be  in  a, position  to  be  contented  members  of  the 
hody  politic,  and  to  vote  and  help  us  govern,  on  less  pay  than  $1  a  day. 
Mr.  PuGH.  We  all  ought  to  be  for  these  different  industries  and  all 
<^^thein,  manufacturing,  mining,  agriculture.    All  these  interests  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  because  they  are  mutual  aids.to  each  other.    We  all 
*gree  as  to  that ;  but  we  differ  as  to  the  best  mode  of  giving  them  en- 
^ragement,  and  we  differ,  also,  as  to  the  degree  of  encouragement  that 
^  getti  over  the  other.     1 1  is  only  a  question  of  difference  as  to  which 
>8  the  best  way  of  working  out  an  end  that  we  all  approve.    That  is  my 
^cwof  it.     I  am  for  all  these  industries,  and  I  want  to  see  them  pros- 
P^)  but  I  do  not  want  any  one  of  them  to  be  made  a  pack-horse  for  the 
bcoeftt  of  another.     We  want  equality  of  burdens  and  equality  of  bene- 
fits.  We  want  to  live  together,  and  to  mutually  assist  each  other,  and 
^J^is  our  duty  to  see  that  one  does  not  bear  any  greater  share  of  burdens 
^  the  other  and  that  one  does  not  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
^ow  the  difficulty  is  to  get  at  just  the  policy  that  will  work  out  that 

THE  TARIFF  AGAIN. 

The  Witness.  Well^  practically.  Senator,  as  1  understand  your  posi- 
Jl^Djif  ^here  be  any  difference  between  you  and  me  it  is  one  of  name. 
^^  are  both  old  Whigs,  trained  in  the  same  school.  £  do  not  hesitate 
w^avow  myse'f  as  in  favor  of  protection,  calling  it  by  that  name.    You 
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are  willing  to  concede  all  the  protection  that  can  be  incidentally  given  I 
a  tariff  which  is  sufficient  to  raise  all  the  revennes  that  ai-e  required 
meet  the  expenditures  of  the  National  Government.  Yon  wish  to  hai 
that  called  a  "  tariff  for  revenue.''  Now,  I  do  not  care  what  name  youcs 
it  by.  1  think  the  protectionists  of  the  country — certainly  I  for  one,  at 
I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  I  am  and  have  al  ways  been  a  protectionist  at 
willing  to  be  called  by  that  name,  for  I  believe  ix^  tJie  old  Clay  and  We 
ster  doctrine  ^  I  was  raised  in  that  school  and  I  am  a  Whig  yet — ^I  ss 
that  the  protectionists  of  the  country,  the  intelligent  protectionist  se: 
timent  of  the  country,  does  not  ask  that  you  shall  raise  more  reveni 
by  a  tariff  than  is  necessary  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  Gover 
ment,  including  the  protection  of  the  public  credit  and  the  payment 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  public  debt,  justice  to  the  soldiers,  and  &  liber 
policy  of  internal  improvements,  especially  with  reterence  to  this  sectic 
of  the  country,  as  a  matter  of  wise  public  policy.  We  do  not  ask  that  yc 
shall  raise  more  money  than  that  by  a  tariff.  We  are  willing  to  stc 
there.  What  we  do  ask  is  that  in  levying  your  duties  upon  specific  ari 
cles,  you  shall  so  lay  them  as  to  give  to  our  home  productions  and  oi 
home  labor  the  largest  amount  of  protection,  and  I  think  you  do  n< 
disagree  to  that  proposition. 

Mr.  PuGH.  We  only  disagree  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  that  will  work  oi 
that  result,  the  rate  of  duty  that  will  give  the  revenue  that  is  requires 
if  we  differ  at  all.    Ton  and  I  might  agree  after  all. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  detail.  We  are  a 
liable  to  differ  about  the  details. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  know  I  can  take  men  who  are  largely  interested  in  thee 
manufacturing  industries  in  New  England,  men  like  Mr.  Edward  A 
kinson  and  others,  who  say  that  this  high  tariff  is  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  they  say  that  those  cotton  manufacturers  thei 
who  have  had  protection  so  long  have  become  so  well  established  b 
their  capital  and  their  skill,  that  they  are  now  able  to  compete  with  th 
world.  You  and  those  gentlemen  can  agi'ee  upon  a  free-trade  tarif 
because  they  do  not  want  any  more  competition  at  home ;  but  com 
down  to  Alabama  and  you  will  find  that  you  cannot  make  any  free-trad 
tariff  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  manufacturers  here.  Perhaps  thoe 
cotton  men  of  New  England  propose  to  make  a  free-trade  tariff'  for  th 
iron  manufacturers  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  PuGH.  No  J  I  will  make  it  with  the  iron  men  in  New  Englam 
too. 

The  Chaibman.  Perhaps  so ;  because  the  iron  men  in  New  Englan 
are  not  the  owners  of  the  mines  or  the  diggers  of  the  ore;  they  arebuye: 
of  ore,  and  they  are  glad  of  course  to  buy  iron  ore  where  they  can  get 
cheapest.  Now,  if  you  take  away  the  tariff  they  can  buy  iron  ore  muc 
cheaper  across  the  water  than  they  can  get  it  from  our  own  producers  - 
this  country,  so  they  may  be  willing  to  have  a  free-trade  tariff  or  *^ 
tariff  for  revenue  only.''  It  is  not  much  use,  though,  to  juggle  with  thei 
terms.  A  tariff /or  revenue  only  is  a  tariff  to  be  limited  by  the  amoui 
of  revenue  required.  Now  we  happen  at  present,  under  an  exception 
condition  of  things,  to  want  about  $300,000,000  of  revenue  annually,  i 
somewhat  more  than  that,  in  order  to  get  along,  and  that  revenue  ta: 
properly  apportioned  upon  protective  principles,  happens  to  give  our  i: 
dustries  all  the  protection  that  is  required.  But  some  time  we  hope  I 
pay  off  our  debt,  and  if  the  Democratic  party  conies  into  power,  we  ai 
to  reduce  the  public  expenditures  about  one-half,  or  else  we  are  bein 
mightily  deceived  by  their  professions.  Then  under  that  state  of  thing 
we  shall  have  a  public  expenditure  of  only  about  one-half  or  two-thirt 
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the  present  amount  of  the  public  revenue,  and  in  such  a  situation  where 
will  your  protection  come  in  t    For  you  will  ^et  onlj"^  such  protection  as 
you  c^n  get  oat  of  "  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.'' 
Mr.  PuGH.  Then  you  are  opposed  to  reducing  public  expenditures  t 
The  Chairman.  That  depends.    If  you  take  a  broad  national  basis 
and  make  your  public  expenditures  what  they  onght  to  be  to  develop 
this  great  national  farm  of  ours,  which  is  our  common  property  as  a 
nation,  and  adjust  your  tariff  properly,  you  will  get  revenue  enough 
upon  a  "  tariff  for  revenue ''  basis  to  give  sufficient  protection  to  all  the 
infant  industries.    But  when  you  administer  the  Government  upon  any 
other  principle,  when  you  say  that  there  shall  be  no,  or  very  few,  in- 
ternal improvements  (unless,  perhaps,  in  the  harbor  of  Mobile);  that 
there  shall  be  no  broad  policy  that  covers  the  continent,  and  therefore 
necessarily  runs  up  the  national  expenditures;   when  you  take  that 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  say  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  must 
a  fiord  the  necessary  protection — when  you  do  that,  your  pretended  pro- 
t  ection  fails,  your  Birmingham  iron  interests  go  down,  and  so  do  all  your 
other  iron  interests,  and  all  the  other  interests  of  every  kind  all  over 
r  Lie  conntry  that  are  in  a  corresponding  weakly  condition. 

Mr.  PuGH.  We  had  better  make  oiu*  speeches  in  the  Senate,  I  think. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  made  relatively  very  few  speeches  in 
mrminghain,  but  I  have  heard  too  much  of  this  talk  about  "a  tariff  for 
venue  only;  "  it  is  mere  juggling  with  words. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  know  you  are  for  a  tariflf  for  revenue,  but  at  the  same 
t  i  « lie  you  are  for  protection  for  protection's  sake. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  for  a  tariff  that  will  take  care  of  American  in- 
il^"a8tries,  and  I  would  fence  out  every  foreign  commodity  whose  impor- 
t^m*^iou  would  interfere  with  the  fair  and  full  development  of  any  Ameri- 
ci».  1)  iu<lnstry  which  can  have  a  legitimate  standing  upon  onr  national  re- 
*o^rces. 

-Mr.  PuGH.  The  Republican  party  is  for  a  prohibitory  tariflf,  as  the 
n>^mocratic  party  is  tor  a  tariflf  for  revenue  only.  You,  as  a  party,  are 
i^ist  as  much  committed  to  a  prohibitory  tariflf  as  the  Democrats  are 
i^ommitted  to  the  doctrine  of  a  tariflf  for  revenue  only. 

*Tbo  Chairman.  I  have  no  qualms  about  this  matter  of  prohibition  ; 
1   airinfor  a  tariflf  tliat  will  protect  American  industries.    You  may  call  it 
*    tariflf  for  prohibition,  if  you  please,  because  we  have  got  absolute 
free  trade  among  thirty-eight  States,  and  territory  enough  to  make  half 
*«  ipany  more — a  territory  larger,  I  suppose,  than  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe — and  therefore  we  have  here  in  operation  the  two  princii)les  of 
l>'X)tection  and  free  trade  combined.    There  is  free  tra<le  between  Bir- 
mingham and  Pittsburgh,  who  compete  with  each  other  for  the  market 
of  Saint  Louis,  and  according  to  the  testimony  we  have  here,  Pittsbnrgh 
^0  beat  Birmingham  at  present,  but  if  you  bring  in  Old  England  as  an 
^ditional  competitor,  what  possibility  is  there  for  Birmingham  to  suc- 
ceed! 

Mr.  PuGH.  That  Pittsburgh  competition  is  the  competition  that  Bir- 
'niugham  fears.  It  is  not  the  English  competition  that  we  fear.  It  is 
^he  connwtition  with  these  manufacturing  mammoth  corporations  and 
^e  mammoth  fortunes  that  have  been  built  up  by  i)rotection. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  to  that  matter  of  mammoth  fortnnes,  so  far 
*^tliey  really  exist,  it  is  just  as  well  that  they  should  be  in  this  country 
^1  **  in  any  other. 
1^1  .  Mr.  Pugh.  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  well  that  they  should  be  accumulated 
^\  '^  the  bands  of  a  few  individuals  and  corporations,  at  the  expense  of  th^ 
j<T      B»iUw  of  the  people.      • 

17-0  i (5  LAW) 
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The  GHAmMAN*.  I  have  not  found  those  few  iudividaals  and  corpon 
tious  of  whom  you  speak  in  my  little  service  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Oh,  no ;  we  have  brought  in  all  classes  before  this  ood 
mittee. 

The  Witness.  I  will  say  that  the  difference  between  my  position  an 
Senator  Pugh^s  appears  to  be  one  of  name  only,  but  if  the  Senator  ad^ 
to  his  doctrine  "  a  tariff*  for  revenue  only,"  that  is,  a-  tariff  laid  simp] 
with  reference  to  collecting  the  largest  amount  of  revenue,  then  we  ai 
wide  apart. 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  revenue  is  not  required  to  be  at  the  highest  rate.  ^ 
must  a])portioii  the  duty  among  the  articles  taxed,  so  as  to  charge  eac 
article  with  the  amount  that  it  ought  to  yield.  The  doctrine  of  appo 
tionment  and  discrimination  is  carried  out  by  charging  each  artic 
imported  with  the  rate  of  duty  it  ought  to  yield,  and  in  determinio 
that  I  would  look  to  see  whether  it  is  an  article  of  necessity  or  an  artic 
of  luxury ;  I  would  look  to  see  whether  it  is  one  which  American  lab< 
and  American  capital  are  employed  in  producing ;  I  would  look  to  « 
what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  industries  in  which  our  own  peop 
have  invested.  I  would  not  be  a  fit  law  maker  if  I  did  not  look  to  tl 
industries  of  my  country,  and,  in  making  an  apportionment  of  dutii 
between  different  articles,  discriminate  so  as  to  do  those  industries  tl 
least  harm  possible. 

The  Witness.  Iit  laying  the  duty  upon  pig-iron,  for  instance,  won! 
you  fix  that  duty  in  reference  to  the  largest  protection  to  our  homemai 
ufacturers,  or  with  reference  to  the  largest  amount  of  revenue — which 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  would  look  at  the  matter  in  the  manner  I  have  statei 
If  I  found  that  Scotch  pig-iron  was  being  imported  to  an  extent  to  cri] 
pie  the  iron  industries  of  this  portion  of  our  country,  or  of  any  oth( 
portion  of  the  United  States,  I  would  put  a  rate  of  duty  upon  it  thf 
would  have  a  benefi(5ial  effect  ui)on  those  American  industries.  Thati 
my  rule. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  do  that  last  winter.  We  reduced  th 
tariff'  so  as  to  injure  certain  American  industries. 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  question  is  one  of  degree,  one  of  rate.  The  Senate 
here  (Mr.  Blair)  and  myself  cannot  agree  as  to  the  rate.  You  (M 
Warner)  and  I  might  not  agree  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  that  would  I 
necessary  in  order  to  afford  the  proper  amount  of  revenue  with  inc 
dental  protection.  It  is  a  question  of  the  rate  of  the  tax  that  shall  I 
laid  upon  each  article.  You  and  I  agree  upon  the  incidental  object  thj 
is  to  be  attained,  but  you  look  primarily  at  the  effect  upon  the  mam 
facturer,  while  i  look  primarily  at  the  constitutional  object  of  the  in 
position  of  the  duty,  which  is  to  raise  revenue;  but  in  exercising  thj 
constitutional  power  and  in  laying  the  duty  for  the  puriK)8e  of  raisii 
revenue,  I  look  also  to  see  the  effect  upon  the  industries  of  my  countr. 
and  I  am  prepared  to  regulate  the  rate  of  duty  so  that  while  it  rai» 
its  proper  proportion  of  revenue  from  each  article  it  shall  not  inju 
any  American  industry.  There  is  no  principle  on  earth  more  impre 
nable  or  more  indestructible  than  that. 

The  Witness.  There  is  where  the  diflQculty  comes  in.  Say  that  n 
want  to  raise  $200,000,000  by  a  tariff*.  Now,  the  question  is  whether,  \ 
a  matter  of  principle,  in  laying  that  $200,000,000  you  will  so  lay  it  i 
to  afford  the  largest  amount  of  protection  to  American  industries,  < 
so  as  to  give  you  the  largest  amount  of  revenue.  To  illustrate,  a  dui 
of  $3  a  ton  on  pig-iron  will  give  a  great  deal  more  revenue  than  a  dni 
of  $6.72  will.  Now,  I  understand  that  a  *' tariff*  for  revenue  only," 
it  means  anything,  means  that  you  will  lay  duties  not,  as  you  say,  wil 
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leference  to  the  protection  of  our  industries,  but  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  amount  of  revenue  that  it  will  raise. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Taking  that  view  you  might  put  the  whole  duty  on  sugar 
or  any  other  article  of  necessity,  because  the  people  are  bound  to  have 
those  articles,  and  are  bound  to  pay  any  rate  you  may  impose.  But  is 
any  Btatesmau  or  law  maker  going  to  work  on  the  idea  of  merely  look- 
ingto Uie  revenue  alone f    That  is  not  Democratic  doctrine. 

The  Witness.  What  does  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only^^  meanf 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  expression  '^revenue  only '^  means,  with  those  who 
undertake  to  define  it,  that  that  they  have  no  other  purpose  in  laying 
the  duty  than  to  make  the  rate  high  enough  to  produce  the  proportion 
of  levenae  with  which  that  particular  article  ought  to  be  charged. 

The  Witness.  Losing  sight  of  protection  entirely;  and  then  they 
say  that  when  we  put  on  that  rate  of  duty  which  is  required  to  raise 
tte  proper  proportion  of  revenue  it  is  the  necessary  unavoidable  effect 
(tmuitentional,  if  you  please)  to  afford  our  industries  the  necessary  pro- 
tection. 

The  CHAiBitf AN.  I  want  to  say  this  right  here.  I  have  been  with 
Senator  Pugh  all  summer,  and  every  time  that  this  question  comes  up 
he  says  that  he  is  for  protecting  the  American  laborer  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  taking  care  of  our  home  industries,  and  that  he  is  in  favor 
ef  framing  the  tariff  in  a  way  to  do  that.  He  has  explicitly  and  very 
emphatically  disavowed  the  doctrine  that  you  say  you  quote  here  from 
another  Senator,  to  the  effect  that  the  interests  of  this  section  of  the 
<x>antry  require  cheap  labor.  He  is  strongly  for  American  labor  and 
for  American  industries.  I  do  not  understand  this  mixture  of  proposi- 
^m  in  which  he  indulges,  but  the  substance  of  his  doctrine  is  that  he 
'  bin  favor  of  such  a  tariff  as  will  do  justice  to  our  home  industries. 
.   He  has  avowed  that  over  and  over  again. 

The  Witness.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  but  I  would  not  expect  any- 
thing else  from  an  old  Whig. 

Mr.  Pugh.  I  am  for  American  labor,  but  I  am  not  for  American  mo- 
nopoly ;  the  laborers  say  that  under  the  tariff  now  they  get  no  benefit 
from  it;  they  say  it  is  a  cheat  and  a  fraud. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  believe  that.  Senator  f 

Senator  Pugh.  They  swore  to  it  all  over  New  England ;  they  have 
•worn  to  it  before  this  committee ;  they  say  that  the  tariff*  is  claimed 
^  the  manufacturers  in  the  name  of  American  labor,  but  that  the 
wneflt,  the  money,  is  i)Ocketed  by  the  capitalists,  and  that  they  get 
»one  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  not  to  go  upon  the  record  exactly  in  that 
^y  with  nothing  more  added ;  the  fact  is,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
^trariety  of  evidence  before  this  committee  upon  that  subject,  but 
ttebest  representatives  of  American  labor  have  sworn  directly  contrary 
to  the  theory  which  the  Senator  states. 

Mr.  Pugh.  We  will  see  when  the  testimony  is  published. 

.The  Witness.  I  was  going  to  ask  Senator  Pugh  whether  the  opera- 
^vee  who  live  in  those  beautiful  New  England  villages  of  which  he  told 
*«  claim  that  they  get  no  benefit  from  the  tariff. 

Hr.  Pugh.  Yes,  sir :  they  say  that  they  do  not  get  their  full  share  of 
*^ joint  product  of  labor  and  capital. 

He  Witness.  At  Manchester,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Pugh.  They  say  that  they  do  not  get  the  benefit  which  is  claimed 
Wf  them  by  those  who  work  for  these  high  rates  of  duty  in  their  name. 

Hie  Ohatbman.  The  substance  of  which  is  this,  that  the  tariff  is  too 
wVj  they  want  more  tariff! 
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Mr.  PuaH.  I  defy  the  production  of  a  single  witness  who  was  a  la- 
borer, who  appeared  before  this  committee,  and  said  that  he  wanted 
more  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well ;  you  must  have  forgotten  a  vast  amount 
of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  PuGH.  No,  I  have  not;  because  I  have  had  my  mind  on  tliat 
point  all  through  the  inquiry. 

The  Witness.  I  understand  you  to  admit  that  we  do  pay  practically 
more  than  double  the  rates  of  wages  that  they  pay  in  England. 

Mr.  PuGH.  No.  I  say  that  on  the  articles  that  enter  into  common 
consumption,  the  articles  tbat  I  class  as  necessaries,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  England 
is  about  50  per  cent.  I  say  that  the  universal  testimony  is  that  in  re- 
spect to  that  class,  the  articles  which  the  |)oor  use  and  must  use,  we 
can  reduce  the  rate  of  duty ;  on  the  higher  class  of  fabrics,  such  as  dress 
goods,  woolens,  and  cottons,  where  there  is  more  labor  and  a  higher 
price,  and  where  the  competition  with  foreign  countries  is  so  great,  there 
is  where  I  am  willing  to  raise  the  rate  of  duty  and  to  make  the  foreign 
articles  that  are  impqrted  here  bear  a  large  proportion  of  this  burden  of 
taxation. 

The  Witness.  All  right;  but  pn  the  question  of  labor  and  its  com- 
pensation, the  fact  remains  which  you  admit  and  which  all  the  evidence 
shows,  tbat  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  and  other  i)eople  in  this 
country  are  paying  double  the  wages  that  are  paid  in  Europe.  That 
is  a  fact.  Now,  whether  we  ought  to  pay  more  or  not,  I  will  say  that 
from  my  stand-point,  results  have  not  justified  me  in  paying  more  than 
I  have  paid.  I  know  that  we  have  the  reputation  of  making  more  protit 
than  we  have  made. 

PROFITS  OF  IRON  MAKING  IN  ALABAMA. 

I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  I  am  willing  to  tell  you  the  results  of  my 
efforts.  I  am  on  oath  here,  though  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  tell  the 
truth  any  more  on  that  account,  and  if  I  do  not  tell  anything  but  the 
truth  in  all  this  long  talk  I  shall  be  mighty  lucky.  However,  the  facts 
in  relation  to  our  business  are  these :  We  have  been  at  work  ten  years; 
we  have  been  making  pig-iron  since  the  9th  day  of  February,  1874.  It 
has  all  been  done  under  my  management  and  I  want  you  to  discount 
the  results  by  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  unless  your  management  has  been  bad  we  do 
not  want  you  to  put  in  that  disclaimer. 

The  Witness.  As  to  the  character  of  my  management,  I  would  rather 
that  others  should  speak  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  weU,  let  it  go  then  that  you  are  an  average 
business  man. 

The  Witness.  Well,  th^  net  result  is  this :  Our  money  has  been  there 
in  that  business  ten  years  and  over  ten  years,  and  we  have  not  had  any 
return  ;  we  have  never  had  a  dividend;  what  we  have  is  a  surplus  ol 
less  than  $50,000.  Now,  Senator  Pugh,  if  you  call  that  monopoly  I 
would  like  to  sell  out  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  this  iron 
industry  in  Alabama  and  in  this  section  of  the  <;ountry  generally,  during 
the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  f 

The  Witness.  Well,  sir,  the  fact  is  simply  this,  the  bald  fact,- and  I 
can  substantiate  it  by  figures  and  the  best  testimony  in  this  State.  I 
have  great  faith  in  our  natural  resources,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  lying 
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aboat  them.  There  has  been  in  Alabama  since  the  war  more  capital 
gank  than  there  have  been  dividends  paid  in  the  iron  industry — more 
money  sunk  and  lost  than  has  been  paid  in  dividends. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  iron  industry  during  these  ten  years  of 
effort  has  not  come  out  even  f 

The  Witness.  It  has  not  come  out  even  nor  anywhere  near  it. 
Mr,  PuGH.  How  was  the  furnace  iron  business  ten  years  ago  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  now,  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  iron  making! 

The  Witness.  Oh,  it  has  increased. 
Mr.  PuGH.  How  much  per  cent,  f 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  figures.  But  let  me  point 
to  facts.  Six  miles  below  us  are  the  two  Eureka  furnaces,  the  place 
where  Dr.  Miller  talked  about  making  iron  at  $9.50  a  ton,  and  after- 
wards, I  believe,  sold  out  his  stock  at  85  cents. 

That  concern  broke  two  companies.    Daniel  Pratt,  whom  Senator 
Pugh  knows  very  well,  and  another  gentleman  rebuilt  the  old  furnaces 
and  put  them  on  making  charcoal  iron.    I  was  there  when  they  were 
rebuilt;  that  company  was  a  failure.    Everything  there  was  practically 
sunk  except  such  a  portion  as  they  had  a  mortgage  on.     Then  the 
Eureka  company  was  organized.     Our  Montgomery  friends.  Colonel 
Troy  and  Colonel  Sandford,  and  others  went  into  that  company  and 
they  sunk  every  dollar. 
The  Chairman.  Where  did  that  capital  come  from  f 
The  Witness.  From  this  part  of  the  country  mainly.    I  think  the 
first  company  was  formed  entirely  by  Daniel  Pratt  and  Mr.  De  Bartle- 
ben.   The  second  company  was  organized  at  Montgomery,  made. up 
principally  of  our  own  citizens;  they  sunk  every  dollar.    Now,  the  con- 
cern is  in  the  hands  of  a  third  company,  and  its  stock  is  below  par. 
These  furnaces  here  at  Birmingham  are  comparatively  new  enterprises, 
and  1  hope  they  are  doing  well ;  I  believe  they  are.    But  they  are  new. 
When  I  was  here  ten  years  ago  this  place  where  Birmingham  now 
stands  was  a  cotton  field. 

The  Shelby  furnace  has  kept  running,  but,  a-s  Colonel  Lapsley  told 
^e  yesterday,  they  have  been  running  there  under  this  new  organiza- 
tion since  1868,  and  they  have  paid  just  two  dividends  of  5  per  cent, 
^ch.  I  suppose  they  have  got  some  surplus  which  they  use  in  their 
business.  Going  along  up  we  come  to  the  Selma  works,  the  Alabama 
ftirnaceSj  which  stopped  work  for  a  year  but  never  failed.  Then  you 
^nae  to  the  Anneston  fuinaces.  They  have  been  successful,  and  I  hope 
^e.T  have  made  money. 

The  next  you  come  to  is  the  Rocky  Run  furnace,  whieh  was  sold  out 
^y  the  sheriff,  the  whole  concern,  for  $9,000. 

The  next  is  the  Stone  Wall  furnace  that  broke  three  companies.  The 
yriginal  company  was  practically  broken.  They  paid  their  debts,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  large  stockholders  bought  up  all  the  other  stock  at 
j^  cents  on  the  dollar  and  formed  a  new  company.  That  company 
"^ke  also,  and  the  works  are  standing  idle. 

^ext  comes  the  Tecuniseh,  our  furnace.  That  has  run  steadily  all 
turough ;  we  have  got  through  just  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth. 

^'ext  above  us  is  the  -^tna  furnace,  which  started  with  $75,000  capi- 
^'-  One  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  paid,  and  then  the  concern  broke 
*^*^  Was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff.  Two  other  furnaces  that  1  did  not 
JJ^ntion  were  the  Cornwall  and  Round  Mountain,  both  failures,  the 
^jruwall^  too,  was  sold  out -by  the  sheriff  and  the  other  is  in  litigation. 
i       Ate  next  one  is  the  Ridge  Valley  furnace  j  that  broke  and  was  sold 
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out  by  the  sheriff  for  $6,000,  the  whole  establishment.  If  yea  go  down 
the  Western  Atlantic  road,  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  you  will  find 
that  every  furnace  along  tbere  has  failed.  Bartow,  the  principal  for- 
naee  on  the  road,  was  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  dismantled.  The  Brier- 
field  furnace,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Brierfield  Oosd 
and  Iron  Company,  also  failed  and  was  sold  out,  and  it  waB  in  the  mar- 
ket for  ten  years,  until  it  was  finally  bought  by  this  new  company. 

Mr.  PuaH.  All  that  failure  of  parties  employed  in  mining  and  mana- 
facturing  iron  in  Alabama  has  come  to  pass  under  the  highest  protect- 
ive tariff  ever  levied  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  arguing  the  question  at  all ;  I  am  now  simply 
stating  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  all  these  failures  have  occurred,  notwith- 
standing the  tariff  which  we  had,  the  tariff  has  been  still  further  rednoed, 
and  the  Democratic  party  demands  its  reduction  even  below  the  pres- 
ent point.  If  there  is  any  argument  to  be  based  upon  these  facts  which 
you  are  stating,  is  it  not  that  the  tariff'  should  have  been  higher  than  it 
was,  rather  than  lower  f 

Mr.  PuGH.  Would  a  high  protective  tariff  have  prevented  those  £Eiil- 
uresf 

The  Witness.  Ko,  sir ;  but  on  the  other  hand  let  me  state  another 
fact.  I  am  simply  stating  these  facts  now  with  reference  to  the  idea 
that  we  iron  men  have  a  ^'  monopoly,^  and  that  we  are  making  large 
fortunes. 

Mr.  PuaH.  ]  do  not  say  that  it  is  universal,  but  in  many  cases  the 
failure  results  from  mismanagement. 

The  Witness.  The  anti-protectionists  hide  themselves  behind  the  cry 
of ""  monopoly,"  and  therefore  I  want  to  state  these  facts  in  reference  to 
these  industries  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
you  base  an  argument  upon  them  I  want  to  state  this  other  fact  to  sho^ 
what  home  competition  under  a  protective  tariff  has  done  for  the  con- 
sumer during  that  time.  I  have  sold  as  good  iron  as  we  ever  made, 
Ko.  1  charcoal  iron  of  the  best  grade,  for  $12  a  ton  at  the  furnace. 
Now,  there  was  a  time  when  I  could  not  have  sold  it  for  that,  but  I  have 
sold  iron  as  low  as  $11  a  ton,  and  even  as  low  as  $10. 

Mr.  PuGH.  What  was  the  cause  of  that!  Was  it  the  protective 
tariff? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PuaH.  Then  the  protective  tariff  was  the  cause  of  reducing  your 
price  f 

The  Witness.  Kot  the  cause. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  protective 
tariff  was  the  cause  of  that  ? 

Mr.  PuaH.  He  means  that  it  invited  capital  into  the  business,  thereby 
causing  competition. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  witness).  Have  you  had  too  much  development 
of  the  iron  industry  here  in  Alabama  f 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  do  you  mean  that  the  protective  tariff  has 
injured  the  business! 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  say  that  that  was  the  cau^e.  I  say,  however, 
that  those  results  which  I  have  stated  occurred  under  the  operation  of  a 
protective  tariff.  As  to  the  causes  they  were  very  broad.  They  began 
with  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  and  the  panic  which  followed.  There  was 
a  general  depression  of  everything.  I  simply  state  the  fact.  I  tell  you 
how  low  we  did  sell  iron.    Kow,  a  higher  tariff  would  not  have  done  w 
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any  good  in  that  case,  becaase  the  prices  of  iron  at  home  shut  out  for- 
eign competition  during  that  period. 

Mr.  PuoH.  Then  the  fact  is  that  under  a  protective  tariff  of  $7  a  ton 
on  pig-iron  you  would  not  advise  capitalists  to  come  to  Alabama  and  in- 
vest in  the  business. 

The  Witness.  That  does  not  follow  at  all. 

Mr.  PuoH.  You  have  been  laying  befoi^  us  a  record  of  failure  and 
rain  attending  the  business  h^re. 

The  Witness.  Well,  you  will  not  deny  the  faots,  I  suppose.  The 
facts  are  as  I  have  stated,  and  I  can  substantiate  them  if  they  are  de- 
nied.   They  are  simply  the  facts  as  they  have  occurred. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  not  got  the  colossal  fortunes  down 
here  we  often  hear  of? 

The  Witness.  No.  You  can  trace  these  results  to  whatever  causes 
you  please.    I  am  simply  statiug  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

Mr.  PuGH.  If  capital  can  be  employed  profitably  in  these  industries 
^^nywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  it  certainly  can  be  so  employed  in 
^^labama.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  all,  and  if  any  man  should 
i5^v?ear  that  it  was  not  so  nobody  would  believe  him. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  do  you  deal  with  the  fact  that  foreign 

lanufacturers  can  produce  this  iron  for  $9.74  while  this  witness  swears 

tat  he  cannot  produce  it  in  Alabama  for  less  than  $14  or  $15  a  ton. 

ow,  labor  and  capital  produce  the  iron  in  England  and  labor  and  cap- 
ital produce  the  iron  in  Alabama— combined  in  each  case  with  natural 
r-oAources. 

3fr.  PuaH.  I  jsay  so  because  labor  is  the  same  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  mean  on  earth ;  you  mean  in  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes,  I  mean  on  earth.    I  am  talking  about  natural  re- 
sources.   I  am  not  talking  about  artificial  resources,  such  as  labor,  but 
alwiit  the  natural  advantages,  the  material  elements  of  the  industry — 
the  natural  advantages  which  invite  the  industry — and  as  to  those  I  say 
that  they  exist  here  in  as  great  abundance  and  as  great  cheapness  as 
inyw^here  on  earth. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Unquestionably. 

M]r.  PuGH.  Well,  that  being  so,  I  want  to  know  how  God  Almighty 
can  make  a  state  of  things  which  will  more  earnestly  invite  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  and  labor  to  these  industries  than  lie  lias  done  here  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Your  assertion,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that  there 
was  noplace  on  earth  where  labor  and  capital  could  produce  iron  cheaper 
than  in  Alabama,  and  I  met  that  assertion  by  asking  you  how  you  rec- 
oncile it  with  the  fact,  which  the  record  shows,  that  iron  is  produced  in 
England  at  a  cost  of  $9.74  per  ton  while  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Warner) 
^M  ^^^*  ^*  costs  from  $14  to  $15  a  ton  to  produce  it  in  Alabama. 

^Jj  I^UGH.  That  is  an  opinion.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  iron 
^m^^  made  here  as  cheaply  as  any  place  in  the  world. 

Ifle  \JViTNESS.  With  the  present  prices  of  labor  ? 

Th  *  ^^^^'  Wit'h  the  present  prices  of  labor. 

I  he  ^  "Witness.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  can  pay  for  labor  double 
^^^  prio^  they  pay  in  England  and  still  make  iron  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  make  it  in  England  f 

JJr-  I^TJGH.  Yes. 
.  *^^  Witness.  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  nobody  who  has  ever  been 
^^Tui^  ^wsiness  agrees  with  you. 

Mr.  t^TJGH.  Well,  I  can  prove  it  by  the.  testimony  of  men  whose  state- 
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men  ts  appear  in  the  records  of  this  committee ;  men  who  have  been  in  the 
business. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Senator,  as  to  that  testi- 
mony. 

Ml'.  PuGH.  We  have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  superiority  of 
American  labor,  the  hours  that  our  laborers  work,  the  quality  of  their 
work,  and  the  quality  of  our  materials,  off-set  the  differences  between 
tbe  price  of  labor  here  and  the  price  of  labor  in  England.  Our  record 
will  show  that  testimony. 

The  Witness.  Of  witnesses  in  Alabama  f 

Mr.  PuGH.  No ;  but  it  has  been  done  in  other  States  which  haveless 
advantages  than  Alabama,  and  if  it  is  true  about  them  it  must  be  true 
about  this  State. 

The  Witness.  What  testimony  have  you  showing  the  cost  of  iron 
produced  in  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  f 

The  Chairman.  There  is  none.     • 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  say  there  is,  but  that  can  be  settled  by  the  record. 

Tbe  Witness.  Testimony  of  practical  men  f 

Mr.  PuGH.  Thoroughly  so. 

The  Witness.  Testimony  of  practical  men  that  iron  can  be  made 
with  labor  at  our  prices  as  cheaply  as  it  is  made  in  England  f 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes ;  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  made  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  would  like  to  see  that  testimony. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Well,  it  is  in  our  record,  but  still  I  am  not  talking  about 
tbat  now.  You  say  tbat  we  need  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  you  say 
that  bankruptcy  has  followed  the  investment  of  capital  and  labor  in 
these  iron  industries  in  Alabama. 

The  Witness.  To  tbe  extent  that  1  have  stated. 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  is  universal,  is  it  not  ? 

Tbe  Witness.  No;  it  is  not  universal. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  do  not  know  where  tbere  are  any  exceptions. 

The  Witness.  I  have  stated  some  exceptions.  Our  own  company  did 
not  fail ;  the  Sbelby  company  did  not  fail ;  the  Alabama  company  did 
not  fail  J  the  Woodstock  company  did  not  fail;  but  these  other  failures 
tbat  I  have  stated  did  occur.  Now,  if  you  go  into  tbe  general  question 
of  our  natural  lul vantages  here  I  do  not  want  to  be  misconstrued.  As 
to  our  natural  advantages,  tbat  is  a  different  question  from  the  one  we 
have  been  discussing.  I  think  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  we  can 
make  iron  in  Alabama  and  vicinity  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  made  any- 
where else  in  tbe  United  States.  I  do  not  know  tbat  I  am  prepared  to 
say  tbat  we  can  make  it  cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  Tbat  is  a  pretty 
broad  assertion,  and  the  man  who  makes  it  wants  to  be  pretty  thor- 
ougbly  grounded  in  his  facts  and  he  wants  to  have  a  good  many  of 
them.  Indeed,  be  requires  to  know  pretty  thoroughly  the  entire  iron 
industries  of  tbe  United  States.  He  must  know,  for  instance,  what  they 
are  doing  in  West  Virginia,  where  tbey  are  making  a  hundred  tons  of 
iron  a  day  with  ore  and  limestone  as  cheap  and  abundant  as  they  are 
here. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Mr.  John  Eoach  is  pretty  well  informed  on  that  subject, 
is  be  not! 

Tbe  Witness.  We  do  not  consider  him  so.  We  do  not  consider  that 
ke  knows  anything  about  the  manufacture  of  iron.  In  ship-building  he 
is  an  authority,  but  not  in  iron-making.  I  have  read  the  iron  papers 
fur  ten  years,  and  I  never  saw  Mr.  Roach  quoted  as  an  authority.  He 
does  not  know  anything  about  it,  except  wbat  be  bears. 

Now^  I  have  in  mind  the  cost  of  production  at  these  furnaces^  and 
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I  guess  Mr.  Sloss  will  tell  you  that  at  Louisville,  which  is  a  compet- 
ing )M)iut,  he  m^et^  very  sharp  competition  from  these  furnaces  in 
West  Virginia.  I  do  say,  however,  that,  quality  and  all  other  things 
considered,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  make  pig-iron  as  cheaply  here 
as,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  ^  we  can  make  it  very  much 
dieaper  than  it  can  be  made  in  Pennsylvania,  or  in  Michigan,  or  in 
Missonri.  Pennsylvania,  at  present,  makes  about  half  the  pig-iron  that 
18  made  in  the  United  States.  Alabama  ranks  about  fourth  in  that  in- 
dustry. Missouri  and  Michigan  each  make  more  iron  than  we  do,  but 
we  can  make  it  a  good  deal  cheaper.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  been 
paying  rates  of  freight  varying  from  $3  to  $5  a  ton,  and  yet  have  come 
in  competition  with  these  other  producers.  The  single  drawback  that 
▼e  have  here  is  the  want  of  a  home  market.  Alabama  has  to  go  for  a 
market  for  the  bulk  of  her  pig  iron  product,  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of 
iter  more,  to  the  Ohio  Hiver  or  north  of  that.  That  entails  on  us  an 
outlay  for  transportation  of  not  less  than  $3  a  ton,  and  it  has  reached 
as  high  as  $5  a  ton  in  Chicago  and  to  points  in  the  Northwest.  Kow, 
Pittsbaigh  can  reach  Cincinnati  or  Louisville  by  river  at  about  $1  a 
ton.  These  West  Virginia  furnaces  that  I  have  been  mentioning  can 
reach  Pittsburgh  at  less  than  $1  a  ton  freight.  That  gives  them  so 
much  advantage.  We  get  to  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  on  a  $5  rate, 
and  to  New  York  the  same.  That  is  the  lowest  rat«  wo  have  ever  had. 
Now,  a  manufacturer  of  iron  in  the  Lehigh  Va'W?  or  the  Schuylkill 
Valley,  or  at  Allentown,  meets  us  in  New  York  with  an  advantage  of 
♦4  a  ton  in  freight,  because  their  iron  can  reach  New  York  at  about  $1 
atou.  There  we  are  at  $4  a  ton  disadvantage  in  the  great  consuming 
centers,  yet  we  do  compete,  and,  I  hope,  Huccessfully,  with  those  other 
Diauofaclurers,  which  shows,  of  course,  the  greater  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction here.  We  are  selling  iron  in  those  markets.  Now,  the  tendency 
is  to  increase  our  advantages.  For  instance,  the  railroads  are  giving 
us  lower  and  lower  rates.  Since  I  began  making  i)ig.iron  I  have  had 
to  pay  as  high  as  $0.80  a  ton  freight  to  Cincinnati,  but  now  1  get  iron 
freighted  there  for  $3.55  a  ton,  and  the  tendency  is  all  the  time  to  lower 
the  rates.  Our  railroads,  in  the  main,  have  been  liberal  and  kind  to  us, 
and  as  competition  has  increased,  and  as  our  production  has  increased, 
and  the  necessity  has  arisen,  they  have  given  us  lower  rates,  so  that 
the  tendency  to  better  our  condition  in  that  respect  has  been  very 
Jnarked.  Then,  further  than  that,  we  have  all  learned  something  about} 
the  making  of  i)ig-iron.  For  instance,  we  changed  our  furnace  and  put 
MI  a  new  hearth  and  new  lining  a  year  ago,  and  thereby  doubled  our 

!W)dactj  and,  of  course,  we  now  mnke  iron  a  little  cheapei'  than  before. 
'h(8e  lurnaces  built  here  are  large,  tirst-class  furnaces,  with  all  modern 
improvements,  and  with  the  benefits  of  modern  experience  in  the  con- 
action  of  furnaces,  and  they  are  producing  largely.  We  are  getting 
thebeuetit  of  longer  experience,  of  more  capital,  of  better  trained  and 
skilled  men,  and  of  a  better  knowledge  of  our  ores  and  fluxes,  and  of 
the  conditions  and  wants  of  the  market.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
I  think  the  prospect  is  very  good  for  men  who  want  to  go  into  the 
^ufacture  of  iron. 

NO  BETTER  PLACE  FOE  IRON-MAKING  THAN  ALABAMA. 

1  think  the  inducements  in  that  business  are  reasonably  fair  for 
-Alabama.  I  would  say  this,  that  with  all  the  lights  before  me,  if  I  were 
foing  to  begin  de  novo  making  iron,  I  should  not  go  outside  of  Ala- 
bama.   1  do  not  think  I  would  begin  at  all;  I  think  I  would  let  the 
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business  severely  alone ;  but  if  I  were  going  into  it  I  know  no  point 
more  favorable,  no  point  so  favorable,  all  things  considered,  for  the 
making  of  iron  as  Alabama.  Now,  I  say  this  carefully ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  to  our  interest,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  just  to  the  general 
public,  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  or  to  talk  wildly  about  them,  as 
though  fortunes  lay  witftin  the  grasp  of  anybody  and  everybody  who 
would  come  here  and  pick  them  up.  Senator  Plumb,  having  some 
interest  here,  came  down"*  to  look  over  the  field,  and  at  first  when  he 
came  to  Birmingham  he  was  inclined  to  take  a  very  rose-colored 
view  of  the  situation.  I  gave  him  my  opinion,  and  I  knew  he  thought 
it  a  very  conservative  one,  but  after  an  investigation  he  said  he  was 
convinced  that  any  new  enterprise  must  go  through  a  period  of  wait- 
ing, suspense,  and  trial  that  would  test  the  nerves  and  try  the  pock- 
ets of  the  strongest.  Now,  that  is  true  here  as  it  is  anywhere  and 
everywhere  else  in  any  great  new  enterprise.  The  making  of  iron  has 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  science  and  skill,  and  after  ten  years'  experience 
I  feel  that  I  am  only  half  equipped  for  the  business ;  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  have  begun  back  in  my  boyhood,  with  proper  training.  There  is  no 
knowledge  that  is  not  useful  to  the  iron-maker.  But  I  say  again,  that 
unless  a  man  is  properly  prepared  and  equipped  with  abundant  capital 
and  knowledge  of  the  business  it  is  folly  to  engage  in  the  business ;  it  is 
madness  for  anybody  to  attempt  to  make  iron  without  plenty  of  money. 
The  lack  of  capital  is  one  source  of  these  disasters  of  which  I  have  told 
you — lack  of  capital  to  bridge  over  periods  of  depression.  For  instance, 
if  those  furnaces  bad  had  the  capital  to  have  carried  their  iron — to  have 
made  it  and  piled  it  up  when  all  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  cheap 
production,  and  had  been  able  to  wait  for  the  turn  in  the  market,  which 
was  certain  to  come — because  looking  over  the  iron  markets  of  this  coun- 
try and  those  abroad  for  fifty  years,  you  see  that  the  fluctuations  in  prices 
may  be  described  by  a  line  on  the  wall  like  a  series  of  waves  rising  and 
falling,  the  rule  being  that  the  lower  the  depression  the  higher  the  rise 
succeeding  it,  and  depressions  and  elevations  following  one  after  the 
other  just  as  one  wave  of  the  ocean  follows  another — I  say,  that  if  these 
furnaces  of  which  I  have  spoken  this  morning  had  had  the  capital  to 
have  gone  on  producing  iron  when  it  could  be  produced  cheapest,  and 
could  have  carried  their  product  until  the  turn  in  the  market  came, 
they  need  not  have  failed.  The  same  iron  that  I  sold  at  $12  a  ton,  and 
for  which  I  begged  a  purchaser  at  that  price,  was  worth  $35  a  ton  within 
two  years  from  that  time.  Therefore  I  say  that,  for  men  properly 
equipped  with  skill  and  knowledge,  and  pluck  and  energy,  and  abund- 
ant capital,  there  is  a  fine  field  here.  We  are  getting  such  men.  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  Tennessee  are  all  about  the  same  in  that  "respect, 
and  they  are  all  being  felt  in  the  markets  of  the  country,  even  as  far 
east  as  New  York.  Alabama  is  going  to  hold  her  place  in  the  iron 
markets  of  the  country.  A  gentleman  connected  with  the  furnaces  at 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  whose  product  is  considered  the  best  iron  in  the 
United  States  for  car  wheels,  told  me  that  they  felt  our  competition 
there.  We  are  going  to  hold  our  place  in  the  market;  we  are  here  to 
stay.  We  have  had  the  measles  and  the  whooping-cough,  and  some  of 
us  have  died  of  those  diseases,  but  the  industry  is  here,  and  here  to  stay, 
and  there  is  room  for  more.  When  Darwin's  theory  of  selection  works 
out  its  results,  the  iron  establishments,  the  furnac^^s  in  the  South,  in 
Alabama,  in  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  that  are  properly  managed  and 
properly  backed  by  capital,  are  not  going  to  be  the  first  to  die.  The 
Hanging  Rock  Eidge  of  Ohio  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  first  localities  to 
suffer,  and  it  has  already  suffered.    Pennsylvania  is  already  feeling  the 
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pressure  of  our  competition,  and  her  manufactnrers  feel  the  necessity  of 
cheap  prodaction  in  every  possible  way.  Our  competition  has  already 
reduced  the  prices  of  Lake  Superior  ores;  they  felt  compelled  up  there 
to  furnish  cheaper  ores  and  they  will  have  to  go  still  farther  in  that  di- 
rectjpn.  Nearly  all  the  Pennsylvania  furnaces  are  using  Lake  Superior 
ores  to  a  large  degree.  Now,  all  this  is  true,  but  we  want  the  facts 
properly  stated.  If  a  friend  should  come  to  me  for  advice  and  ask, 
"Where  shall  I  go  to  make  pig-iron  f^  I  should  say  to  him,  go  to  Ala- 
bama, or  Tennessee,  or  Georgia,  and  I  think  I  should  first  advise  him 
to  come  to  Alabama.  I  think  that  this  point  here,  Birmingham,  is  one 
of  the  very  best  points  in  the  United  States.  But  whoever  comes  here 
to  go  into'the  iron-making  business  must  observe  the  conditions  which 
1  have  mentioned  in  order  to  command  success. 

WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN   AT.ATiAMA. 

Now  you  see,  therefore,  that  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  our  natu- 
ral resooroes  in  Alabama,  but  I  must  enter  my  most  positive  non-con- 
eonence  in  your  statement,  Senator  Pugh,  that  with  labor  (which  is  the 
great  element  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  pigiron)  at  present  prices, 
from  50  to  60  per  cent,  above  the  wages  of  labor  in  England,  we  can 
make  iron  as  cheaply  as  they  can  make  it  in  England.  I  say  that  that 
is  incorrect  Wecannc^t  do  it,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
we  cotfld.  Our  natural  advantages  consist  simply  in  our  ore  and  lime- 
stone and  fuel.  Now,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  those  materials 
jiere  and  the  cost  of  them  in  England  is  very  trifling,  as  you  will  find 
if  yoQ  will  investigate  the  matter.  Indeed,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
is  scarcely  anything  as  compared  with  the  difference  of  50  per  cent,  in  the 
wages  of  labor.  But  start  us  fairly  in  the  race,  give  us  a  fair  start,  give 
Qs  onr  natural  advantages  as  against  their  natural  advantages,  and 
give  us  labor  at  the  same  prices  that  they  pay,  and  we  will  beat  them, 
of  course.  On  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  handicap  us  with  labor 
which  is  from  50  to  76  per  cent,  higher  than  labor  in  England  and  ex- 
pect us  to  compete  with  them  in  cheapness  of  production  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  the 
product  is  in  the  labor. 

Mr.  PuoH.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Mather  has  testified  that  the  wages 
of  the  English  operatives  have  increased  ? 

The  Witness.  I  wish  you  had  Mr.  Noble,  of  Anneston,  before  you. 
He  has  been  over  to  England  within  a  year  or  two  and  has  visited  all 
those  furnaces.  He  is  an  Englishman  himself,  or  his  father  is,  and  his 
testimony  would  be  valuable.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  En- 
Stish  and  Scotch  labor  is  more  effective  than  ours.  It  has  been  longer 
trained  to  the  business.  Our  labor  here  is  new  labor,  which  has  learned 
t^e  business  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  PuaH.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  the  iron  men,  but  the  testi- 
mony is  that  in  the  textile  manufactures  our  labor  is  better. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  business  is  older  here.  I  doubt  whether 
^e  could  get  here  as  much  product  out  of  ten  hours'  labor  as  the  En- 
SliBhiron  masters  do,  though  I  would  not  be  positive  about  that. 

Mr.  PuoH.  They  work  nine  hours  a  day,  I  believe,  and  \oxx  may  be 
^ttrprised  to  learn  that  we  have  had  two  or  three  witnesses  before  us, 
'•Dglishmen  and  Scotchmen,  who  have  worked  in  England  in  factories 
^  who  say  that  they  were  better  off  there  than  they  are  here ;  that 
^  wages  they  received  there  had  greater  purchasing  power  than  the 
^^heie. 
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The  Witness.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  of  any  of  them  going  back  there  1 
The  Chairman   We  i)ut  that  question,  and  they  all  seemed  incliDc 

to  stay  here. 
Mr.  PuGH.  Yes,  they  said  this  was. a  better  country;  that  there  WJ 

more  land  to  be  had,  more  room,  more  liberty,  and  that  on  the  who 

they  liked  it  better. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  How  many  laborers  have  you  in  your  employment  at  your  fu 
naces? — A.  We  employ  about  three  hundred  men,  on  an  average. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  wages  you  pay! — A.  Let  me  explain  that  tl 
great  bulk  of  our  work  is  not  done  by  the  day.  For  instance,  we  co 
say,  twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thousand  cords  of  wood  in  a  year,  ao 
it  is  all  cut  by  the  cord  We  have  paid  for  several  years  50  cents  a  coi 
for  cutting.  A  man  who  will  work  can  make  at  that  business  at  leai 
$1.25  a  day.  All  of  our  ore  is  dug  by  the  ton,  and  is  hauled  in  wagoi 
by  the  ton,  and  we  pay  the  diggers  ao^  much,  and  we  pay  the  haul( 
so  much,  though  most  of  our  men  have  their  own  teams  now,  an 
wo  pay  them  so  much  for  the  ore  delivered  at  the  furnace.  My  e: 
perience  is  that  the  average  earning  of  the  diggers  is  about  $1.25 
day.  Our  charcoal  is  made  by  the  bushel.  A  man  comes  along  wh 
says,  "  Here  is  160  acres  of  land ;  I  can  buy  the  timber  on  that  land ;  no^ 
what  will  you  give  me  to  make  it  into  coaH''.  We  say,  "  We  will  giv 
you  so  much  a  bushel  for  the  coal  delivered  at  the  furnace.''  The  ma 
hires  his  own  labor,  and  makes  the  coal,  and  furnishes  it  to  us  at  e 
much  a  bushel.  Those  men  pay  for  the  labor  that  they  employ  froi 
$1.25  to  $1.50  a  day ;  or  if  they  have  to  hire  coalers  it  will  go  as  hig 
as  $2  a  day.  The  coalers  working  by  the  mouth  will  want  from  $2 1 
$3  a  day.  Now  the  labor  that  we  employ  about  the  furnace  in  workin 
up  the' materials  that  are  already  gathered,  the  labor  that  we  carry  a 
the  pay  roll,  we  pay  by  the  day,  and  the  wages  are  from  $1.25  to  as  hig 
as  $3  in  some  cases.  However,  we  pay  one  founder  $50  a  month,  an 
our  head  founder  $100  a  month,  and  our  engineer  $85  a  month.  Fi 
mere  common  labor,  doing  the  cheapest  kind  of  work,  we  pay  $1  a  da- 
But  it  must  be  understood  that  we  furnish  to  nil  these  men  who  woi 
about  the  furnaces  small  two  room  frame  houses,  with  a  quarter  of  r 
acre  otland  for  a  garden,  free  of  rent;  then  they  are  free  to  t^ke  fie 
wood  from  our  property  for  the  cutting.  We  charge  them  nothing  f^ 
it.  All  these  things  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  tl 
wages.  We  also  keep  the  houses  in  repair.  The  people  break  out  tl 
windows,  and  I  have  to  put  them  in  again ;  if  the  roof  wants  fixing,  - 
the  steps  require  to  be  repaired,  the  house  wants  painting,  or  anythic 
of  that  kind,  I  have  to  attend  to  it. 

THE  COST   OF  LIVING  IN  ALABAMA. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  what  it  costs  these  men  to  live,  the  prices  of  tl 
necessaries  of  life,  can  you  give  us  any  information  about  that  f  .Wh^ 
is  the  price  of  board? — A.  Colored  men  pay  about  $8  a  month  fi 
board. 

Q.  A  month  of  four  weeks,  or  the  calendar  mouth  ? — A.  The  calends 
jnonth.  White  men  pay  from  $10  to  $14  a  month.  Of  course  there  : 
a  little  difference  in  the  character  of  the  accommodations,  and,  then 
fore,  in  the  prices. 

Q.  Is  there  any  corresponding  diflFerence  in  wages  between  the  colorei 
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men  and  the  white  men  who  do  the  skilled  work  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  our 
highest  men  are  white  men.  Oar  engineer  is  a  white  man,  and  so  are 
both  the  helpers. 

Q.  Then  the  colored  man  can  make  more  than  the  white  man  if  he 
chooses  to  save  it  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  because  he  generally  lives  on  a  cheaper 
scale.  Our  founders  are  both  white  men,  although  I  have  had  one 
founder  who  was  a  colored  man.  In  the  next  highest  class  of  employes, 
one  is  white  and  one  colored.  We  mix  up  the  laborers  of  both  races 
jnst  as  it  happens,  but  the  majority  of  our  men  are  colored. 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LABOR  COMPARED. 

Q,  With  equal  training  do  you  think  there  is  much  difference  between 
the  two  classes  as  to  availability  in  all  grades  of  work  in  iron  manu- 
facture!— A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  find  that  whilst  I  have  not  as  yet 
known  of  a  colored  man  whom  I  wanted  to  trust  as  a  founder,  that  is, 
a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  furnace  and  control  of  all  the  men,  yet  as 
keepers,  who  are  the  next  grade  of  employes,  I  find  colored  men  just  as 
good  as  white  men.  One  colored  man  that  we  have  now  employed  as 
a  keeper  is  one  of  the  best.  I  do  not  know  of  any  white  man  that  I 
could  employ  for  equal  wages  that  I  would  prefer. 

CONDITION  OF  LABOR  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  COMPARED. 

Q.  From  your  own  knowledge  of  Northern  working  people,  and  of 
Southern  working  people,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  re- 
81>€ctively  fight  this  battle  of  life,  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  on  the 
whole,  everything  considered,  you  think  the  Southern  laboring  man  has 
as  good  a  chance  as  the  Northern  laboring  man.  I  do  not  refer  now  to 
political  conditions,  but  I  should  like  your  opinion  as  to  whether  all 
other  conditions  are  as  favorable  to  the  workingmanat  the  South  as  at 
the  North? — A.  Do  you  take  education  into  account ! 

Q.  Put  that  to  one  i?ide  for  the  present. — A.  Well,  leaving  that  out 
(btiause  we  all  know  that  the  educational  facilities  at  the  South,  al- 
though they  are  improving,  are  not  equal  to  the  facihties  in  tBe  North- 
ern and  Middle  States) — leaving  that  out,  I  think  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  men  in  the  South  is  as  good  as  at  the  North.  Wages  are  not 
so  high  here,  however.  For  instance,  I  take  it,  and  I  think  1  cannot  be 
Jiiistaken  in  saying,  that  the  average  wages  of  day  laborers  north  of  the 
Ohio  .is  not  less  than  $1.25  a  day,  while  in  the  South  the  rate  is  about 
%l  a  day  or  something  a  little  over  that.  But  if  you  include  those  who 
^ork  on  farms  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  South  is  below  $1  a  day.  There 
^e  no 'cotton  planters  that  pay  as  high  as  $1  a  day,  so  far  as  I  know. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Q.  Is  not  $1  a  day,  with  a  house  and  grounds  free,  better  than  $1.25  a 
^ay  without  those  advantages! — A.  I  was  going  to  speak  about  that, 
^^t  I  think  that  our  concern  is  perhaps  somewhat  exceptional  in  that 
^pect.  I  think  the  Tecumseh  works  and  the  Shelby  works  are  the 
^%  ones  that  do  not  charge  rent  for  the  houses  that  the  men  occupy, 
f  be  Woodstock  furnace  and  the  Annistou  furnaces  charge  rent,  and  so 
^0  the  concerns  here.  Some  concerns,  however,  do  not  charge  rent,  and 
Uhink  that  where  houses  and  ground  are  free,  and  wood  can  be  had  for 
fte  cutting,  $1  a  day  is  equal  to  the  average  wages  at  the  North,  where 
tie  workingmen  have  to  pay  rent  for  their  houses.  The  cost  of  living 
ifl  a  little  more  here  than  it  is  at  the  North,  but  not  a  great  deal  more 
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now.    At  times  it  is  more.    For  instance,  take  the  articles  of  meats— 
and  I  shall  have  to  dissent  from  oar  Mend  Burke's  testimony  as  to  the 
people  at  the  South  living  on  a  vegetable  diet,  for  the  fact,  is  that  we 
Southern  people  eat  more  meat  than  people  in  other  commnnities  gen- 
erally; we  are  great  consumers  of  fat  meat,  pork  and  bacon.    For  in- 
stance, take  our  little  store  at  the  furnad^,  we  sell  immense  qaau titles 
of  salt  meat.    Now  meat  costs  more  than  other  articles  of  diet,  because 
nearly  all  the  meat  that  is  sold  here  comes  from  the  North — ^from  Louis- 
ville, Chicago,  and  Saint  Louis,  and  of  course  the  freight  has  to  be 
added  to  the  original  cost.    The  price  of  flour  will  also  average  higher 
here  than  at  the  North,  and  so  will  the  price  of  meal.    For  instance, 
meal  is  frequently  brought  here  from  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis;  I  have 
bought  it  in  both  places  myself,  but  potatoes  and  all  kind  of  vegetables,     , 
except  Irish  potatoes,  are  perhaps  cheaper  here  than  at  the  North.   Irish    j 
potatoes  are  higher  because  the  local  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  . 
and  they  are  brought  largely  from  the  upper  country — ^from  CincinnatLa 
and  Louisville.    The  average  cost  of  living  is  a  little  higher  here  than«: 
at  the  North,  I  think,  but  rents  are  lower.    The  rent  of  land  is  a 
deal  lower  here  than  at  the  North.    There  is  something  to  be  said,  too, 
of  the  advantage  of  our  climate  here.    The  item  of  fuel  is  very  mucl 
less  here  in  Alabama  than  it  would  be  anywhere  north  of  the  Ohio 
There  is  only  a  very  short  spell  of  weather  here  when  it  is  colder  thai 
it  is  to-day.    Perhaps  there  would  not  be  an  average  of  two  months  h 
the  year  when  you  would  need  a  fire  for  warmth  here.    Fuel  is  therefor^-r: 
but  a  small  item  in  the  cost  of  living,  because  there  is  not  very  much 
it  required,  and  it  is  cheap.    Wood  is  cheaper  everywhere  in  this  part 
the  country,  and  coal  is  becoming  cheap.    There  is  need,  of  coarse,  for     - 
good  deal  of  improvement  in  the  houses  built  for  laborers  all  over  thS^^ 
country,  especially  on  the  plantations.    You  can  see  as  you  travel  alon  i^c 
that  the  accommodations  on  the  plantations  for  hired  men  or  tenant  j 
are  not  very  good  and  might  well  be  improved.    In  fact  I  do  not  belies 
they  are  as  good  now  as  they  were  in  slavery  times.    A  great  many  n» 
groes  are  renting  laud  and  putting  up  their  own  shanties,  which  are  ger- j^ 
erally  pretty  rough,  and  there  is  some  improvement  needed  in  that 
spect.    In  this  connection  I  would  say  something  about  the  labor  he 
and  about  the  general  progress  that  has  been  made  and  the  hopefuln< 
of  the  whole  situation,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  exph 
the  stand-point  from  which  I  speak. 

ANTECEDENTS   OF   THE  WITNESS. 

I  speak  from  the  stand-point  of  an  original  Eepublican — what  you  m: 
call,  as  I  was  an  Ohio  man,  a  Salmon  P.  Chase  Kepublican. 

The  Chairman  (ironically).  A  pretty  bad  man! 

The  Witness.  I  was  a  Whig  before  I  was  a  Eepublican,  and  I  carri* 
into  the  Republican  party  all  my  Whig  principles.  My  father  waa 
slave-holder.  He  died  about  the  time  I  (;ame  of  age.  He  was  a  slai 
holder  in  Louisiana,  but  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Ohio,  and  I  was  i 
tensely  anti  slavery  from  the  Whig  stand-point — opposed  to  slavery 
a  matter  of  conscience. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  Whigs  were  opposed  to  slavery,  were  th^^J 
not! 

Mr.  PuGH.  Not  exactly. 

The  Witness.  A  good  many  of  them  went  into  the  Democratic part^.V^ 
but  the  greater  number  did  not.    When  my  portion  of  my  father's  est»^^ 
fell  to  me  I  had  just  reached  my  majority,  and  I  set  them  free,  era^iJ' 
cipated  them  simply  as  a  matter  of  conscience. 
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EXPEBIENGE  AS  A  PLANTER — NEGRO  HONESTY. 

I  came  to  the  South  in  1805  and  went  into  cotton  planting.    In  con- 
nection with  Justice  Woods  and  another  gentleman  I  bought  the 
plantation  of -Daniel  Pratt.    Well,  my  neighbors  all  welcomed  me,  and 
I  wab  as  kindly  treated  as  I  would  have  been  if  I  had  simply  changed 
counties  in  Ohio;  everybody  was  kind  and  accommodating;  I  never 
had  a  cross  word  from  any  of  my  neighbors,  and  never  was  refused  a 
kind  turn.    My  neighbors  all  said  to  me  in  substance  about  this:  '^  We 
are  glad  to  see  you  come  amongst  us,  glad  to  see  you  settle  down  here 
and  bring  your  money  here.    We  hear  you  are  going  to  raise  cotton. 
We  are  sorry  to  tell  you  that  we  do  not  believe  that  you  or  anybody 
else  can  make  cotton  with  free  negro  labor."    I  told  them  that  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  them  express  that  opinion ;  that  they  had  been  ac- 
customed, as  their  fathers  had  before  them,  to  a  dififeVent  system  of 
labor,  and  that  I  did  not  expect  to  find  them  have  any  faith  in  the  new 
lystem;  '*but,''  said  I,  "I  have  been  used  to  a  difi'erent  system  and  I 
have  faith  that  a  man  will  do  more  work  for  himself  than  for  anybody 
else,  and  that  when  a  man  owns  himself  he  is  of  more  value  to  himself 
and  to  the  State  than  when  anybody  else  owns  him,  and  I  am  going 
to  bet  my  money  on  that  proposition.    I  went  into  the  Pratt  place, 
called  the  negroes  together,  some  forty  or  fifty  hands,  and  told  them  what 
I  had  come  for;  that  I  was  a  "Yankee,"  and  had  been  used  to  paying 
for  what  I  got ;  that  I  would  promise  them  three  things :  first,  plenty 
of  work;  second,  plenty  to  eat  (that  was  when  we  furnished  them 
rations),  and  third,  the  pay  that  1  agreed  to  give  them.    This  was  in 
October,  and  I  told  them  I  would  hire  them  until  Christmas.   The  custom 
bere  is  to  turn  everybody  loose  at  Christmas  and  begin  again.    1  paid 
tbem  oft*  at  Christmas,  and  when  New  Year's  came  they  all  got  together 
again  and  I  told  them  what  I  was  willing  to  do  for  the  next  year.    They 
staid  and  worked  for  me  that  year,  and  the  testimony  of  all  my  neigh- 
bors was,  and  would  be,  I  think,  to-day,  that  these  men  did  more  work 
for  me  than  they  had  ever  done  for  their  old  masters,  a  great  deal  more; 
and  I  have  to  say  for  them  that  they  were  a  faithful,  honest,  good  set 
of  laborers.    I  never  saw  a  superior  set  of  laborers  in  my  life.    You  hear 
it  pretty  generally  charged  that  the  negro  is  given  to  pilfering,  stealing. 
I^called  these  men  up  and  said  to  them:  "I  hear  that  j^ou  will  steal.  - 
N'ow,  1  want  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  believe  it,  and  I  am  going  to  trust 
you.    1  know  that  if  there  is  anything  that  a  negro  or  a  white  man  will 
*t<?al  in  the  world  it  is  watermelons.    Now,  I  am  going  to  abolish  your 
^y«tem  of  patches"  (the  custom  was  that  every  negro  had  a  patch  some 
little  distance  oft*  on  which  he  worked  every  Saturday  afternoon) — I  said 
*^*  I  am  going  to  abolish  this  system,  and  I  am  going  to  plant  a  water- 
melon patch  for  the  whole  plantation ;  I  am  not  going  to  lock  it  up  or 
^^  pat  a  guard  over  it.    All  I  want  of  the  melons  is  what  I  can  eat, 
^^^d  the  rest  are  for  you,  and  if  you  steal  them  you  will  be  stealing 
^^mething  from  yourselves."    I  planted  a  large  patch  and  left  the  lot 
^H  open,  and  during  the  year  I  believe  I  had  just  one  melon  stolen.    A 
Wttle  girl  about  ten  years  old  stole  it,  and  before  I  knew  of  it  she  had 
l^ot  whipped  for  stealing  it.    The  next  year  I  did  the  same  thing.    My 
I      ^Wn  house  stood  open  from  morning  until  night,  and  all  night;  1  never 
I      *ocked  a  door  at  night,  and  in  day-time  I  never  shut  the  door.    I  was 
1      ^loue  there,  and  for.  comfort  I  left  the  windows  and  doors  all  open,  and 
m      ^ring  the  year  that  I  was  there  I  think  I  never  had  a  thing  stolen. 
'1     Inuring  the  next  year  I  took  another  place  across  the  river,  in  Mont- 
*  ^     gomery  County;  I  planted  my  melon  patch  there  as  I  had  done  l»efore, 
^  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  my  experience  was  the  same — i  uek\eit  V^A 
^ything  stolen. 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  LABOR  IN  THE  IRON  BUSINESS. 

During  the  ten  years  that  I  have  been  at  Tecumseh  making  pig-iron 
I  have  employed  both  white  and  black  labor.  Of  course  the  preiK)n- 
derance  of  labor  in  this  country  is  black,  and  the  great  majority  of  our 
laborers  are  black.  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  working  white  and 
black  labor  together.  I  have  a  black  blacksmith,  and  a  white  man 
helping  him,  and  the  white  man  solicited  the  job.  There  is  n6  trouble 
about  white  and  black  men  working  together;  we  do  not  think  any- 
thing more  about  it  than  we  would  about  any  other  two  men  working 
together.  This  blacksmith  is  a  superior  mechanic ;  one  of  the  best 
blacksmiths  I  ever  saw.  In  my  business  before  the  war,  as  a  manufact- 
urer of  machinery,  I  employed  seven  or  eight  blacksmiths,  and  that 
experience  gave  me  some  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  I  say  this 
man  is  one  of  the  best  blacksmiths  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  found  the 
labor  here  permanent  and  steady.  I  have  with  me  a  great  many  col- 
ored men  that  I  started  with  nearly  eleven  years  ago.  The  colored  man 
who  put  the  first  charge  into  the  top  of  our  furnace  is  there  yet.  He 
has  been  in  that  one  position  now  for  ten  years.  He  helped  to  make 
the  brick  that  built  our  furnace,  and  helped  to  dig  the  coal  when  it  was 
done,  and  I  put  him  on  top  as  filler,  and  he  has  been  there  ever  since, 
and  I  have  never  known  him  to  be  unfaithful  in  any  way,  and  I  have 
increased  his  wages  once  or  twice,  and  I  call  him  into  the  store  at 
Christmas  (rather  than  increase  his  wages,  because  it  would  be  held  to 
apply  to  others),  and  give  him  a  suit  of  clothes  or  something  of  that 
kind.  I  have  a  good  many  men  that  have  staid  with  us  all  the  time 
that  we  have  been  at  Tecumseh,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  found 
them  faithful,  steady  laborers.  With  some  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  employment  of  labor,  both  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  thi** 
State  for  now  eighteen  years,  I  think  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  I 
know  of  no  better  labor  in  this  country  than  the  labor  of  this  State, 
which  is  mainly  black  labor.  I  know  of  no  better  laborer  than  the  col- 
ored laborer.  We  used  to  hear  impatient  people  say,  "  Now  that  they 
have  liberated  the  negroes,  if  they  would  only  take  them  away.^  That 
sentiment,  I  think,  is  passing  away.  Our  people  are  beginning  to  value 
the  negro.  He  is  an  indispensable  laborer  here  and  people  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  his  worth. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  he  worth  to  himself! — A.  He  is  worth  a  good  deal;  he  is 
worth  more  to  himself  than  he  was  worth  to  his  master. 

Q.  I  ask  you  that  question  so  as  to  turn  your  mind  in  that  direction. 
All  the  witnesses  who  have  talked  upon  the  subject  have  spoken  of  the-^ 
negro  as  a  servant.    Now,  is  freedom  any  benefit  to  the  negro  himself! 

THE^  GENERAL   SITUATION  AT  THE   SOUTH  HOPEFUL. 

A.  We  all  know  the  history  of  the  negro.  I  speak,  of  course,  ^  an 
old  line  Whig,  an  anti-slavery  man;  but  with  all  ray  sympathies  for 
llie  negro  I  have  this  to  say  broadly,  that,  after  eighteen  years  ob- 
servation and  experience,  and  mingling  with  the  people  here,  I  think 
the  progress,  upon  the  whole,  all  things  considered  and  allowed  for,  has 
been  a«  much  and  as  good  as  I  could  have  expected:  Sad  things  have 
occurred  here  and  a  great  deal  has  been  done  that  nobody  can  defend, 
a  groat  deal  that  has  been  a  disgrace  to  us,  a  disgrace  to  humanity; 
but,  considering  everything,  considering  all  the  circumstances  and  con- 
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ditions.  the  immense  cliange  that  was  wrought  in  the  system  of  society 
here,  tne  character  of  a  portion  of  the  population  and  the  despondency 
that  followed  the  war — all  these  elements,  including  the  negro  himself, 
being  taken  into  consideration,  I  say  that  the  progress  made  up  to  to- 
day has  been  as  rapid  and  as  good  as  could  have  been  reasonably  ex^ 
pectedy  and  I  think  that  the  whole  situation  for  both  the  white  and  the 
black  people  here  is  hopeful.  I  think  that  all  danger  of  a  race  conflict  is 
past.  All  this  talk  about  negro  insurrections  is  mere  bosh;  it  is  manu 
factured ;  it  is  made  up  for  a  purpose.  All  this  talk  now  in  Virginia  about 
negro  insurrection  is  nonsense.  I  think  that  anybody  who  knows  the 
character  of  the  negro  knows  that  he  is  not  adapted  or  disposed  to  insur- 
rection. The  negro  is  timid;  he  wants  to  be  let  alone;  there  is  no 
danger  from  him.  The  feeling  of  the  white  race  in  the  main  is  kindly 
towards  the  negro. 

THE  WHITS  PEOPLE  REGARD  THE  NEORO  KINDLY. 

The  prejudice  which  necessarily  grew  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  which  was,  of  course,  irritated  by  giving  the  negro  his  political 
rights  (which  I  think  was  all  right  and  proper,  the  best  solution  of  the 
question  that  could  have  been  arrived  at,  and  the  only  possible  one 
notwithstanding  all  the  troubles  that  followed),  these  prejudices  and 
this  irritation  have,  of  course,  produced  some  deplorable  results;  but, 
nevertheless,  bearing  in  mind  all  this,  I  say  that  the  feeling  of  the  white 
people  of  the  South  to  the  negro  is  kindly.    These  prejudices  that  have 
grown  out  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  past  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
worn  out,  and  they  have  worn  out  quite  as  soon  as  anybody  had  a  right 
reasonably  to  expect.    The  General  Government  was  justified  in  re- 
straining and  punishing  the  evil  acts  that  grew  out  of  these  passions 
and  prejudices.    I  did  my  part  to  sustain  the  Government  in  that.    I 
said  once  in  the  Senate,  and  what  I  said  then  expressed  my  idea  pretty 
well— that  was  in  the  days  of  the  troubles  here,  the  Kuklux — I  said 
that  if  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would  go  South  with  a  halter  in  one 
band  and  universal  amnesty  in  the  other — universal  amnesty  for  all 
acts  committed  in  the  rebellion  within  the  bounds  of  lawful  warfare,  but 
the  halter  for  the  murderers  of  that  day,  for  the  Kuklux  scoundrels 
who  were  raiding  the  country  in  masks  and  hanging  negroes.   The  better 
sentiment  of  the  South  has  always  been  in  that  direction.    But  the  state 
of  things  to  which  I  then  referred  is  happily  past,  and  now  the  planters 
^I>ecisJly  recognize  the  value  of  the  negro.    And,  to  a  great  extent,  as 
^  the  days  of  slavery  the  master  was  the  first  man  to  protect  his  negro — 
partly,  of  course,  from  motives  of  interest;  partly,  also,  it  is  due  to  him 
to  say,  from  a  feeling  of  humanity  and  affection  for  him  so — now  the 
planter  is  disposed  to  protect  his  negro  laborer,  or  his  negro  tenant,  be- 
<^aQse  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so,  and  also  because  of  his  kindly  feeling 
toward  him. 

There  are  those  of  course  who  have  cheated  the  negro;  there  has  been 
*  good  deal  of  that,  but  the  better  class  of  planters,  and  the  majority  of 
^e  planters,  realize  that  that  is  not  only  unjust  but  also  that  it  is  bad 
policy.  I  can  illustrate  that  in  my  own  case.  When  I  planted  I  kept 
^  goods;  1  paid  notning  but  cash.  A  neighbor,  of  mine,  a  large 
planter,  said  to  me,  ''I  am  surprised  at  you;  if  you  set  up  a  little  store 
Ton  can  pay  your  men  in  goods  for  about  50  per  cent,  of  what  you  now 
pay  them— je ws-.harps,  candy,  and  all  sorts  of  little  uicknacks."  "  Well," 
said  I^  <' neighbor,  I  guess  I  could ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe 
bis  right,  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  don't  think  it  pays.    You  are  doing 
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that,  I  know,  on  your  place,  bnt  next  Christmas  yon  will  have  no  hands 
and  I  will  have  plenty  ] "  and  that  tnrned  ont  to  be  the  fact.  The  negm 
is  improving.  We  have  two  chnrches  at  onr  place,  one  for  the  whites 
and  the  other  for  the  colored  people,  and  we  have  a  school  for  e^ch 
raee,  a  colored  teacher  for  the  colored  folks  and  a  white  teacher  for  the 
whites.  Both  churches  have  their  Sunday  schools  and  both  are  suc- 
ceeding. My  son  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  his  wife 
goes  there  and  my  daughter  goes  with  them.  All  the  white  chiUlreo 
attend  the  white  school,  and  the  colored  people  have  their  own  teachers, 
and  they  have  an  orderly,  well-dressed,  well-conducted  day-school  and 
Sunday  school.  Nearly  all  the  children  go  to  school ;  there  is  hardly 
any  absenteeism.  For  a  time  they  were  careless,  but  with  the  aid  of  the 
teachers  nearly  all  the  chil^en  of  both  races  have  been  indnced  to  g» 
to  school. 

THE  RACES  FBIENDLY— BOTH  LACK  THBIFT. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  colored  x>eople  and  the  claii 
of  white  people  whom  you  employ! — ^A.  Entirely  friendly. 

Q.  How  ar  ethey  getting  on  together,  and  how  are  those  white  people 
getting  on  t — A.  They  are  getting  on  fairly.  I  think  the  races  are  aboot 
on  a  level  in  that  respect,  and  that  the  one  is  getting  on  aer  well  as  tite 
other.  There  are  some  among  both  races  who  are  economizing  and  lar- 
ing  up  a  little  money.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  majority  of  boA 
races  are  spending  their  money  as  the;^.  go,  living  better,  spending  ft 
little  more  in  schooling  their  children  and  on  their  chnrches,  hot  not 
laying  up  much.    Those  who  save  are  exceptions. 

Q.  But  you  say  they  are  generally  living  more  comfortably  than  tbey 
did  formerly? — A.  Yes;  they  are  living  more  comfortably,  fiirDi9hiD{ 
their  houses  better,  dressing  their  children  better,  sending  them  mort 
regularly  to  school,  pro<^iding  them  with  books,  and  taking  moreiii 
more  interest  in  the  schools  and  the  churches. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  that  class  of  white  men,  as  a  rule,  own  their  ham- 
steads  or  the  places  where  they  live  more  generally  than  the  colonrf 
men  do? — A.  Of  the  class  of  day  laborers  who  work  about  the  fnriiftcef 
very  few  own  their  houses. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  men  of  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  the  colored  men? — A.  Yes.  My  policy  has  been  0 
employ  men  of  family  as  far  as  possible.  They  are  more  iiermanent  It- 
borers. 

Q.  What  have  yon  observed  in  regard  to  the  general  tendency  amoof 
both  white  and  colored  to  acquire  land? — A.  I  think  the  negroes •!• 
more  hungry  for  land  than  the  white  people. 

THE  NEGROES  HUNOBY  FOB  LAND. 

Q.  Is  either  class  hungrj'  for  land  ? — A.  Oh,  yes.  The  colored  people 
are  always  so.  The  negro,  after  he  was  emancipated,  seemed  to  ha^^ 
an  intuition  that  led  him  in  the  right  <lireetion.  The  first  thiiij:  ^ 
wanted  to  do  immediately  after  liivs  emaneipaticm  was  to  get  land,  lH>t- 
of  course,  he  had  no  means  to  buy  it  at  that  time,  and,  therefore,  tb6 
next  thing  he  wanted  was  to  rent  land  antl  to  be  oflby  himself.  If  *•* 
could  not  do  that,  he  wanted  a  share  ol*  th*^  prcnluct;  he  wanted  tod^ 
anything  of  this  kind  rather  than  to  work  for  wages. 

Q.  Is  that  still  his  disposition? — A.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  still  so.  Tbey 
want  to  get  just  as  far  as  possible  from  the  ohi  C(mdition  of  slaverv? 
they  have  a  great  desire  to  become  land  owners.    There  are  cases  lito 
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those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lapsley,  where,  if  you  give  a  negro  a  chance  io 
pay  for  a  piece  of  land,  he  will  agree  to  pay  almost  any  price,  and,  of 
conrse,  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  will  take  advantage  of  this  dispo- 
sition on  his  part. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  his  finding  a  chance  to  buy  landt — A.  I 
think  not.  Last  week  I  sold  a  colored  man  forty  acres  of  land,  very 
good  farming  land,  for  $75.  I  paid  $100  for  it  with  the  timber.  I  took 
the  timber  off  and  then  sold  him  the  land  for  $75. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  it  t — A.  He  is  on  it  already.  He  paid  me 
the  cash  down  for  it.  It  is  good  land,  and  he  is  going  to  make  a  crop 
this  year.«  It  was  heavily  timbered  with  oak  and  hickory,  so  you  may 
judge  that  it  is  pretty  good  land.  I  am  going  to  sell  all  our  lands  that 
we  have  cut  the  timber  off.  In  our  section  of  the  State,  a  colored  man 
can  buy  land  just  as  easily  as  a  white  man,  if  he  has  got  the  money  to 
pay  for  it. 

SMALL  FABMERS  THE-  MOST  SUOOESSFITL  COTTON  BAISEBS. 

Q.  How  about  the  plantations ;  are  they  being  subdivided  to  any  ex- 
tent t — ^A.  They  are,  to  some  extent.  I  think.  I  have  been  out  of  the 
cotton  belt  so  long  that  I  am  not  so  lamiliar  with  what  is  going  on  there 
as  others  would  be. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  colorgd  man  or  the  ordinary  white  man  could 
cultivate  cotton  on  small  farms  t  Or  is  it  essential  to  the  success  of  that 
industry  that  it  should  be  conducted  on  a  larger  scale? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the 
better  way  is  to  carry  it  on  in  small  tracts.  That  is  one  secret  of  the  im- 
mense production  of  cotton  since  the  war  by  free  labor.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  that.  One  is  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  white  men  have 
^ne  to  work  than  ever  before.  Another  reason  is  that  the  plantations 
Iiave  been  subdivided,  if  not  by  sale,  yet  they  have  been  practically  cut 
up.  A  common  way  in  this  country  is  for  the  planter  to  furnish  the 
xnnles  and  feed  them  and  give  the  man  so  many  acres  of  land — what  he 
csan  work  with  one  mule  or  with  two  mules.  The  owner  of  the  land  says, 
*^  I  will  furnish  the  mules  and  the  land  and  you  work  them,"  and  the 
XkegTO  agrees  to  that,  and  gives  the  planter  a  share  of  the  product. 
7hen,  a^r  awhile,  when  the  negro  gets  enough  money  saved  to  buy 
liis  mules,  he  may  rent  that  same  place  at  so  much  an  acre,  and  later  he 
xnaj  buy  it.  This  subdivision  of  the  plantations  is  what  is  needed .  One 
uan  does  not  require  over  40  acres  of  land ;  one  man  with  one  mule 
c^annot  work  over  20  acres,  and  not  over  15  acres  of  it  in  cotton,  leaving 
Xhe  other  5  for  com.  He  has  got  to  have  help  from  his  women  and 
€3hildren  in  the  hauling  of  his  cotton  and  com,  as  well  as  in  the  picking 
of  it.  The  effect  of  subdividing  the  lands  into  small  lots  and  getting 
Uiem  owned  in  that  way  will  be  to  very  largely  increase  the  production  of 
crops  at  the  South. 

EDUCATION — ^IMPEOVED  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get,  in  a  few  words,  your  ideas  as  to  the  educational 
condition  of  the  people  here. — ^A.  Well,  sir,  after  the  full  statement  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  education  yesterday,  who  is,of  course,  much  better 
informed  about  the  mattor  than  I  am,  there  is  not  much  for  me  to  say, 
except  that  the  situation  in  that  regard  is  steadily  improving.  There  has 
been  very  marked  progress  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
education.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  it  was  almost  as  much  as  a 
white  man's  life  was  worth  to  toach  a  negro  school.    That  day  i&  i^^%\))  ^ti^ 
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now  the  ani versal  opinion  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the  South  ia  in  &vor 
of  edacating  the  negro.  Yon  have  probably  noticed  that  over  in  Georgia 
Bishop  Hagood  ta^es  the  strongest  gronnd  in  fftvor  of  ednoating  the 
negro,  and  is  sustained  in  that  position  by  the  majority  of  the  press  of 
Georgia.  There  are  some  who  find  fault  with  him  and  abuse  Mm,  but 
he  takes  the  highest  ground  on  that  subject.  He  does  not  say  that  the 
negro  should  be  educated  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  that  he  ^oold  be 
educated  aa  a  matter  of  humanity  and  as  a  matter  of  duty.  It  is  a 
Southern  bishop  and  a  Southern  man  who  takes  that  ground. 

Q.  A  bishop  of  what  church  t — ^A.  The  Methodist  Ohurch.  He  takes 
that  i>osition,  and  is  sustained  by  the  majority  of  the  SouUvem  press. 
Some  of  them,  of  course,  criticise  him  sharply,  but  he  is  generally  sus- 
tained. I  mingle  with  all  classes  of  the  people  here  pret^  freely,  and 
I  find  only  one  sentiment  amoug  those  with  whom  I  mingle,  uid  that  is 
in  favor  of  educating  the  negro.  We  do  not  hear  any  more  of  negro 
school-houses  being  burned  down  as  they  used  to  be  some  years  ago.  I 
have  had  one  burned  down  since  I  have  been  at  Tecumseh,  but  we  do 
not  hear  of  that  kind  of  thing  now,  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  any 
danger  of  it  here.  A  few  fellows  may  be  inclined  in  that  way,  but  very 
few.  Now,  when  public  opinion  is  right,  it  is  allxK)werftil ;  it  makes 
laws«  it  mi^es  senators,  judges,  and  everybody  else,  and  when  onoe  we 
get  public  opinion  ri^zht  everything  else  will  follow. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  public  opinion  is  right  upon  the  question  of 
education  t — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  aJfogether  right,  but  it  is  about 
right,  and  it  is  constantly  improving  and  making  itself  felt.  There  is 
another  thing  in  which  public  opinion  is  telling.  A  great  deal  of  the 
ipjury  which  the  negro  has  suffered  in  the  South  from  lawless  men  has 
been  the  result  of  drunkenness  and  the  carrying  of  pistols.  A  man 
would  get  drunk,  and,  having  a  pistol  with  him,  the  next  thing  to  do 
was  to  shoot  a  "  nigger.'' 

TEMPERANCE — PROHIBITION. 

IS^ow,  the  public  feeling  of  the  South  is  becoming  very  strong  against 
intemperance,  and  the  temperance  people  are  carrying  county  after 
county  for  prohibition.  In  Georgia  eighty- five  counties  have  voted  for 
prohibition. 

Q.  How  many  counties  are  there  in  Georgia? — A.  I  do  not  remember* 
exactly.  I  think  there  are  about  one  hundred,  and  of  those  eighty-fiv^ 
have  voted  for  prohibition.  That  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  better  than 
legislative  action,  because  it  is  the  result  of  local  opinion.  The  oonnl^ 
adjoining  this,  the  one  in  which  I  live,  bad  a  vote  on  the  question  last^ 
year,  and  in  a  small  vote  of  6,000  or  7,000,  prohibition  was  carried  by  a^ 
majority  of  2,000. 

Q.  About  two-thirds  of  the  vote  was  for  prohibition  then  t — A.  Yes^ 
sir.    I  talked  with  a  man  coming  down  on  the  cars,  an  old  residenW 
of  the  county,  a  man  who  is  well  posted  about  the  county,  and  who  i^^ 
not  a  teetotaller,  and  he  said  that  if  it  were  put  to  a  vote  at  this  time^ 
prohibition  would  be  carried  by  a  larger  majority  than  before.    Thi9 
change  tells  very  much  in  favor  of  the  negro  as  it  would  in  favor  ot 
any  other  inoffensive,  mild  dispositioned  class  of  people ;  because  wheiB> 
you  take  away  whisky,  you  take  away  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  vile* 
ness  and  crime  that  are  committed  in  this  country. 

GRIMES  AGAINST  PROPERTY  RARE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  crimes  against  property  are  very  rare  in 
the  South.    As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  my  doors  at  home  are  never  locked^ 
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my  house  Btands  open  from  moniing  till  night,  and  frequently  there  is 
nobody  in  it  for  a  time.  What  little  silver  we  have  stands  on  the  dining- 
room  table  with  the  doors  wide  open  all  day  so  that  anybody  can  enter. 
My  daughter  and  I  are  there  alone,  and  we  are  frequently  away  from 
the  honse,  and  we  do  not  lock  a  door,  and  as  is  the  custom  of  the  South, 
we  do  not  often  shut  it. 

The  Chatbtvtan.  If  this  testimony  goes  North,  I  am  afraid  your  house 
will  not  be  safe  much  longer.    [Laughter.] 

The  Witness.  No,  I  am  afraid  your  Northern  experts  will  come  down 
here.  In  regard  to  this  matter  of  trusting  people,  I  have  had  two  cooks 
in  eleven  years,  aod  one  of  them  I  have  now.  I  have  never  locked 
up  anything  from  her,  nor  have  my  folks,  and  we  have  never  missed 
anything — never  noticed  that  anything  has  been  stolen  or  taken  away. 
That  has  been  my  experience.  I  have  told  you  that  my  experience  on  the 
plantation  has  been  the  same.  My  house  there  stood  open  when  J  went 
oflf  to  Montgomery,  so  that  any  negro  in  the  place  could  have  gone 
there  and  taken  whatever  he  desired,'  yet  I  never  lost  anything.  Our 
miners  leave  their  picks  and  shovels  and  other  tools  around  the  mines 
every  Sunday,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  lose  any  of  them.  Crimes 
against  property  are  much  less  common  here  than  in  the  North.  The 
danger  of  being  robbed  or  of  having  your  property  stolen  if  your  leave 
it  lying  around,  is  a  great  deal  less  at  the  South  than  at  the  North. 

OBIME  AT  THE  SOUTH  NEARLY  ALWAYS  DUE  TO   WHISKY  AND  THE 
HABIT  OP  OABEYINa  PISTOLS. —BOTH  OAUSES  DISAPPEABING. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  crimes  against  the  person,  crimes  growing  out 

of  passion,  have  been  much  more  numerous  here  than  at  the  North,  and 

'Kny  observation  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  nine-tenths  of  such 

csrimes  have  resulted  from  whisky,  and  from  the  habit  of  carrying 

"^v^eapons.    A  man  gets  drunk,  and  then  he  gets  mad,  and  having  a 

^pistol  he  puUs  it  out,  and  shoots  somebody.    Now,  as  I  have  said^  public 

^^entiment  is  curbing  that,  public  sentiment  and  the  courts.    Public 

^^entiment  makes  the  law,  and  the  courts  are  enforcing  it  both  against 

"Whisky  drinking  and  against  the  habit  of  carrying  deadly  weapens, 

^^nd  a  very  marked  change  in  that  respect  is  being  rapidly  effected. 

^IDitizens  here  can  remember  when  half  the  men  you  met  had  pistols ; 

low  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  see  a  man  have  a  pistol. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  comparatively  few  persons  carry  them  now  down 
lere  t — A.  Comparatively  few.  If  they  are  carried  at  all  it  is  when  peo- 
ple are  traveling  perhaps,  and  then  they  are  carried  in  the  valise.  It 
^3sed  to  be  that  you  could  not  go  down  about  the  depots  or  places  of 
;K>ublic  resort  but  what  you  would  see  all  the  young  men  coming  in 
^^rmed  with  pistols,  but  now  you  may  not  see  one  in  a  year.  Now,  as  I 
l^ave  said,  nobody  gets  so  much  benefit  from  this  change  as  the  colored 
'•iian,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  he  is  inoffensive,  and,  being  so,  he  is,  of 
•  course,  the  first  to  be  attacked. 

THE  NEOEO  LIKES   WHISKY. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  he  addicted  to  the  use  of  whisky  himself? — A. 
Be  is  pretty  fond  of  whisky. 

Q.  Is  it  a  growing  habit  with  the  colored  people  as  a  race,  or  is  it 
decreasing? — A.  Well,  they  have  been  always  fond  of  whisky.  They 
like  the  sHmulus  and  the  excitement,  and  I  fear  that  about  the  towns 
it  is  rather  an  increasing  habit,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  increasing  in  the 
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ooimtiy.  I  have  bnt  little  trouble  with  our  men  in  that  lespeet,  bat  I 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  keep  aman  who  getsdmnk.  The n^roes  ate  And 
of  whisl^i  as  a  rale,  bat  the  inflnenoe  of  their  choiohes  is  very  stzong 
against  it,  and,  oi  coarse,  as  it  is  banished  oat  of  sight  by  these  restrain- 
ing and  prohibitory  laws,  it  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  for  them  to 
get  it,  and  the  habit  will  decrease. 

Q.  is  there  anything  more  that  yon  desire  to  say  t— A.  Idonot  tiiink 
of  anything  more,  but  perhaps  you  may  see  fit  to  ask  me  some  additional 
questions. 

Beoess. 


BmiONaHAH,  AuL,  November  16, 1883. 
Aftbbnoon  Session. 

J.  W.  Sloss  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Puan : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Alabama  t — ^Answer.  I  was 
bom  and  raised  here. 

Q.  You  have  been  connected,.!  know,  for  a  long  time  with  important 
industries,  and  have  aided  a  good  deal  in  the  development  of  those  in- 
dustries in  Alabama,  and  we  should  like  to  have  all  the  information  you 
can  give  us  in  regard  to  the  enterprises  in  which  you  are  engi^^ed,  so 
£Eur  as  they  illustrate  the  opportunities  and  inducements  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labor  in  this  State.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  be^n  by  stating  what  opportunities  you  have  had  to  acquire 
such  information  as  we  are  now  seeking  from  you.  You  have  been 
president  of  the  South  aad  North  Alabama  Bailroadt — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  aided  in  the  construction  of  that  road,  did  you  not  t — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

BAILBOADS  AND  IBON  MAKINa. 

Q.  You  have  also  been  identified  with  the  manufiEM^turing  and  mining 
industries  in  this  part  of  Alabama,  and  you  are  familiar  with  their  be- 
ginning, their  growth,  and  their  present  condition  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  L 
have  been  a  merchant,  a  planter,  a  railroad  man,  and  an  iron  maker— ^ 
all  of  them  hard  places  to  fill.  I  8upi)ose,  however,  that  you  wish  tc^ 
confine  me  at  present  to  the  iron  interest.  I  am  president  of  the  Nash* 
ville  and  Decatur  Kailroad,  and  of  the  South  and  North  Alabama  Bail* 
road.    I  have  been  identified  with  those  roads  since  1858. 

Q.   You  have  been  re-elected  president,  have  you  notf — A.   Yes^ 
sir.    I  identified  myself  with  what  is  now  known  as  the  South  and  North 
road  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism.    I  believed  that  we  had  a  State  of  great/ 
mineral  wealth,  that  all  it  wanted  was  development,  and  I  was  satisfied 
that  it  could  never  be  developed  unless  this  line  of  road  was  built,  so  I 
became  interested  in  that  enterprise;  and  I  have  been  engaged  ever 
since  in  the  construction  of  the  road  in  connection  with  other  business, 
and  since  the  road  has  been  built  I  have  identified  myself  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  iron  and  coal  deposits  of  this  district.    I  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Eureka  Company,  at  Oxmoor,  6  miles  south  of  this  place, 
four  or  five  years,  and  had  the  business  under  my  immediate  control  a 
part  of  the  time.    I  am  now  president  of  the  Sloss  Farnace  Company, 
located  in  and  adjoining  this  city.    We  have  two  furnace  stacks  witii 
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all  the  late  improyements,  and  we  believe  that  our  furnace  is  capable  of 
prodacing  as  much  iron  as  can  be  produced  with  the  same  material  any- 
where in  the  country.  We  have  spared  neither  money  nor  pains  to  pnt 
this  section  upon  an  equality  with  any  other  section  of  the  United  States 
in  this  respect. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  Sloss  furnace  t — ^A.  The  capacity  of 
our  No.  1  furnace,  which  is  16  by  65, 1  estimate  at  25,000  tons  a  year. 

Q.  How  much  a  day  ! — ^A.  About  80  tons. 

Q.  That  is  the  furnace  of  greatest  capacity  in  this  place,  is  it  nott — 
A.  No,  sir ;  the  plant  is  of  the  largest  capacity,  but  there  is  a  furnace 
in  this  city  which  is  as  large  as  any  of  ours.  I  will  give  you  the  actual 
figures  of  the  working  of  the  furnace  up  to  this  time.  It  is  upon  those 
that  I  am  basing  my  estimate.  I  will  give  yon  25,000  tons  a  year  for 
our  No.  1  furnace,  and  for  the  No.  2  furnace  (which  is  17  by  70)  30,000 
tons  a  year ;  making  a  total  product  for  both  furnaces  of  55,000  tons  of 
2,268  pounds  each.  That  is  the  product  of  the  year  for  both  furnaces, 
I  think  from  the  past  workings  of  the  furnaces  that  we  are  safe  in  put- 
ting the  product  at  that  figure.  Others  would  put  it  at  a  higher  figure, 
but  I  put  it  at  what  I  know  is  right. 

Q.  That  is  its  capacity }  have  you  realized  that  amount  firom  the  fhr- 
nace  in  any  given  year  f — A.  Its  capacity,  according  to  theory,  is  mudi 
greater,  but  we  have  realized  what  I  have  stated.  The  capacity  of  a 
furnace  varies  very  mucb ,  aecording  to  the  materials  u&ed.  For  instance, 
our  material  is  what  we  call  a  50  per  cent.  ore.  Go  to  Pittsburgh  and 
yon  find  them  using  there  the  Lake  Superior  ore,  which  is  a  65  percent, 
ore.  Therefore,  an  estimate  of  capacity,  ba«ed  upon  the  yield  of  that 
Ore,  would  be  about  25  per  cent,  greater  than  one  based  upon  our  ore. 
So  you  see  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  depends  largely  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  ore. 

Q.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  furnace  depends  upon  two  condi- 
tions, does  it  not,  the  character  of  the  ore  and  the  size  and  convenience 
>f  the  furnace  itself  t— A.  The  appliances  and  conveniences  of  the  fhr- 
saee^B  being  equal,  then  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  depends  upon  the 
^Ibaracter  of  the  material  that  is  worked  in  it.  So  that  any  statement 
^:f  the  capacity  of  a  furnace  is  only  theoretical. 

Q.  But  I  got  this  idea  from  you,  that  you  had  certain  furnaces  here 
>t  such  size  and  such  capacity,  that  they  would  produce,  and  actu^ly 
I.O  produce,  an  annual  product  of  55,000  tons. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  said  that 
^^^ey  would  give  us  that  product,  but  I  did  not  give  you  their  capacity. 
-  gave  you  only  the  actual  work.  I  say  that  the  term  "  capacity  "  ap- 
plied to  an  iron  furnace  is  theoretical,  because  the  same  furnace  with 
UfTerent  grades  of  ore  would  give  more  or  less  product,  according  to  the 
rteld  of  the  ore. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  How  many  furnaces  have  you  ? — A.  Two. 

Q.  What  kind  of  ore  do  you  produce  f — A.  What  is  known  as  hot- 
\>la8t  coke  iron.  With  those  furnaces  we  make  all  grades  of  iron,  what 
is  known  as  foundry  iron  and  mill  iron. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  ore  from  your  furnace  ? — ^A.  The  ore  we  are  using 
^ow  is  12  miles  away. 

Q.  Is  there  any  ore  nearer  to  you  than  12  miles  ? — A.  There  is  none 
forked  that  I  know  of.  That  mountain  right  across  the  valley  there, 
iB  sight  of  this  building,  has  plenty  of  ore.  We  own  a  mine  12  miles 
toow  here  known  as  Potter's  mine,  a  very  valuable  piece  of  property. 
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Q.  How  far  is  your  ftiel  from  your  fdmaoe  t — A.  We  piurdiase  om 
coal  fh>iii  the  Pratt  mine.  They  deliver  it  to  as,  and  we  luiTe  our  owi 
coke  ovens  on  the  ground,  and  we  make  onr  own  coke. 

Q.  Yon  purchase  the  coal  and  coke  it  yourselves  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  Pratt  Mine  from  your  furnace  t — ^A.  About  6  miles 

Q.  The  limestone  that  you  use,  how  £Eur  is  that  off  t**A.  Thirty-twc 
miles. 

Q.  Is  there  any  nearer  t — A.  Oh,  yes.  We  own  limestcme  landi 
within  5  or  6  miles  of  town,  immediately  on  the  road,  and  we  are  located 
on  lime  rock,  which  is,  I  suppose,  1,000  feet  thick.  But  the  advantage 
of  a  lime  quarry  for  cheapness  lies  in  its  position.  You  cannot  woric  s 
hme  quarry  on  the  level  or  below  the  level  as  cheaply  as  when  it  ia  Oi 
a  cliff,  and  consequently  we  go  to  the  difb  to  get  cheap  limestone;  tbc 
difference  in  the  cost  of  working  more  than  pays  the  difference  in  th< 
cost  of  transportation. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  any  quantity  of  limestone  accessible  to  yoat» 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  reason  we  get  ours  at  Blount's  Springs  is  thai 
that  quarry  is  open  and  easy  of  access,  and  the  stone  is  economicMrilj 
quarried  there,  and  altogether  it  is  about  as  cheap  to  us  as  it  woalc 
be  to  go  and  open  our  own  quarry. 

GBOWTH  OF  BIBMINaHAM. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  city  of  Birmingham  been  growing  np  t  Whei 
did  its  growth  commence  t — ^A.  You  mean  its  second  growth.  I  woiik 
date  it  from  about  1877  or  1878. 

Q.  What  has  been  its  progress  within  that  time  as  indicated  by  tb 
improvements  that  are  now  here  and  the  value  of  real  estate  t — ^A.  \ 
should  say  that  since  1877  or  1878  this  city  has  grown  in  populatio] 
and  iTi  the  number  of  houses  about  fourfold. 

Q.  Who  owned  the  property  on  which  the  city  is  built  t — A.  Qrig 
inally  the  Elyton  Land  Comi)any.    They  owned  about  4,000  acr^. 

Q.  Here  in  a  body  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty  much  in  a  body. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property  that  thi 
city  covers  within,  say,  live  or  six  years,  or  three  years  ! — ^A.  Withii 
three  years,  I  should  say  that  the  increase  was  about  fourfold,  o 
nearly  so.  * 

Q.  What  has  caused  that  increase,  in  your  judgment! — A.  Theef 
tablishment  of  these  furnaces  and  rolling-mills,  and  the  fact  of  the  cit; 
being  situated  in  the  center  of  the  iron  and  coal  deposits,  surroonde 
by  iron  in  every  direction. 

Q.  And  coal  and  limestone  ? — A.  Yes.  It  has  the  Warrior  coal  fiel 
immediately  on  the  north,  4  or  5  miles  north,  and  the  Cahawba  file 
about  9  or  10  miles  off.  Birmingham  is  right  in  the  center  of  coal  aD< 
iron  dei>ositfe — red  hematite  iron  and  brown  ores  and  lime  rock,  an* 
everything  in  the  world  that  is  required  to  make  iron. 

Q.  The  city  stands  in  the  center  of  those  raw  materials  which  ar 
accessible  in  every  direction  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  For  the  information  c 
Senator  Blair,  I  will  state  that  this  mountain  here,  which  is  known  a 
Bed  Mountain,  starts  in  the  northeast  part  of  this  State  and  runs  sontli 
west  about  80  miles.  It  is  a  mountain  of  iron.  The  ore  is  stratified 
It  is  what  we  call  fossiliferous  Hematite  ore  stratified,  varying  from  i 
to  15  feet  thick  of  workable  ore.  In  some  places  it  is  a  great  dea 
thicker  than  others,  but  part  of  it  is  not  workable.  However,  it  is  saft 
to  say  that  there  is  a  deposit  from  2  to  15  feet  thick  of  good  workable  ora 
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By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  How  does  it  lie  in  the  mountain — a  perpendicular  vein  t — A.  !N'o, 
sir ;  in  some  localities  it  is  perpendicular,  but  generally  it  pitches  to- 
wards  the  southeast  at  an  angle  of  from  30^  to  35^.  In  some  pla^ces 
yon  will  find  but  one  vein,  and  in  other  localities  a  mile  off,  you  will 
And  two  and  sometimes  three  veins  in  the  ^me  mountain. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  That  deposit  has  not  been  worked  or  developed  to  any  extent,  I 
suppose? — A.  !bro,  sir;  it  has  ouly  been  examined,  such  examinatious 
86  purchasers  and  owners  of  property  would  make.  It  has  been  worked 
at  two  or  three  furnaces ;  some  of  it  has  been  worked  out  of  our  miue. 
Then  below  that,  at  a  place  called  Makashin  Mountain,  a  spur  of  the 
Bed  Mountain,  we  own  a  part  of  that  mountain.  I  had  prepared  a 
brief  statement  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  submit  at  this  point, 
as  it  may  form  a  basis  for  some  questions  that  you  may  desire  to  ask. 

GENEBAL  STATEMENT  AS  TO  THE  SLOSS  PTJBNAOE  COMPANY. 

BiBMiNGHAM,  ALA.,  November  10,  1883. 

To  the  Hon.  Senate  Committee  on  Uduoationj  Labor j  (&c. : 

The  undersigned,  J.  W*  Sloss,  would  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  your  honorable  body : 

I  am  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Jefferson  County,  State 
of  Alabama.  I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  about  eight  years,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  in  this  (Birmingham)  district.  For 
sbout  five  years  of  the  time  I  was  the  president  of  the  Eureka  Com- 
jpany  at  Oxmoor,  Ala.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Sloss  Furnace  Company.  Both  companies  are  engaged  in 
^he  manufacture  of  pig-iron. 

The  Sloss  Furnace  Company  was  organized  in  the  year  1881,  with  a 
^sash  capital  of  $300,000,  which  has  been  increased  to  $500,000.  Their 
:X>ldQt  is  located  on  a  plot  of  ground  covering  an  area  of  about  50 
^Eicres  at  or  near  the  city  of  Birmingham,  with  two  blast  furnaces,  sup- 
lyli^  with  all  the  improved  appliances  for  manufacturing  pig-iron.  Their 
Z2^o.  1  furnace  was  built  in  1881,  and  was  blown  in  in  April,  1882.  It  is 
Z16  by  65  feet,  with  three  (3)  Whetmel  hot-blast  ovens,  16  by  60  feet ;  two 
^84  inch  blowing  engines  and  a  battery  of  ten  steam  boilers  of  best  make, 
^t  has  an  annual  capacity  of  25,000  tons. 

No.  2  furnace  was  built  in  1882,  and  was  blown  in  in  May,  1883.  It  is 
117  by  70  5  in  all  other  respects  it  is  similar  to  No.  1.  It  has  an  annual 
"^capacity  of  30,000  tons,  making  the  total  annual  product  of  both  fur- 
oiaces  $5,000  tons  of  2,268  pounds  each. 

In  addition,  they  have  on  the  grounds  two  hundred  and  forty  two 
"bee-hive  coke  ovens.  They  make  their  own  coke  at  the  works.  They 
^ve  also  forty-eight  frame  dwellings  for  the  use  of  the  employes. 

IRON   GEES— COAL. 

The  company  owns  its  own  ore  property,  consisting  principally  of 
brown  ore  and  fossiliferous  hematite  ores.  They  also  own  coal  lands, 
sand  banks,  and  lime  rock,  all  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

The  fossiliferous  hematite  ores  are  found  mainly  iu  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Bed  Mountain,'*  which  extends  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest 
of  the  State  for  about  80  miles.  They  are  stratified,  the  seams  varying 
from  2  to  15  feet  of  good  workable  ore. 
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The  company  own  of  this  monntain  containing  this  ore  abont  IS 
miles  in  length  along  the  line  of  the  Alabama  Great  Sonthem  Ttailroad. 
The  mine  now  being  worked  by  the  company  is  known  as  ^*  Patten's 
mine."  It  is  located  near  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Bailroad,  About 
12  miles  southwest  of  Birmingham.  It  has  a  good  workable  seam  of 
about  13  feet  thick.  The  analysis  shows  that  it  contains  from  42  to  56 
I>er  cent,  of  metallic  iron ;  practically  it  is  about  50  per  cent.,  with  silica 
from  12  to  15  per  cent.,  averaging  about  12  per  cent.;  phosphorus 
forty-one  hundredths  with  no  trace  of  sulphur. 

The  company  also  owns  about  16,000  acres  of  brown  ore  lands, 
located  in  several  adjacent  counties.  All  of  them  are  comparatively 
easy  of  access  by  railroads. 

The  analysis  of  the  browns  vary  very  materially,  showing  of  metallic 
iron  from  30  to  50  per  cent. ;  practically  they  may  be  estimated  at  40 
per  cent.,  with  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  silica  and  fifty-one  hundredths 
phosphorus. 

The  deposits  in  some  instances  are  very  large,  but  as  a  general  thing 
they  are  small  smd  unreliable  as  to  quality.  As  a  whole,  however,  thej 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  deposits  in  other  sections,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality. 

The  company  do  not  mine  their  own  coal,  preferring  at  this  time  to 
purchase  it.  They  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
fossiliferous  hematite  ores,  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  supe- 
rior quality  of  foundry  and  mill  irons,  whidi  have  met  with  great  fiavor 
in  the  markets. 

HABKBTS  AND  TBANSPOBTATION. 

They  have  been  enabled  to  dispose  of  their  products  readily  as  a  gen- 
eral thing.  Their  markets  are  practically  in  Western,  Northwestern, 
and  Southern  States.  They  ship  no  iron  to  the  Northern  or  Eastern 
States,  the  transportation  being  so  high  as  to  forbid  it. 

The  question  of  transportation  is  one  of  a  very  serious  character  with 
this  district.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difftcult  one  with  which  it  has  to 
contend. 

We  are  alone  dex)endent  upon  railroads  for  transportation,  and  while 
our  natural  advantages  for  manufacturing  cheap  iron  may  be  equal  if 
not  greater  than  those  of  any  other  district  in  the  United  States,  yet 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
so  far  removed  from  the  important  manufacturing  districts,  these  ad- 
vantages are  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  the  heavy  cost  of  transpor- 
tation paid  in  reaching  a  market.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  price 
of  iron  rules  low,  as  at  present,  and  even  now  we  are  often  deterred  from 
shipping  iron  to  remote  points  because  of  the  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Annexed  you  will  please  find  tabular  statements  showing  the  number 
of  employ6s  at  the  furnaces  and  mines,  with  the  wages  paid  them. 

The  company  furnishes  houses  for  its  employes  when  desired  at  a 
rental  of  $4  per  month  for  one  room,  for  two  rooms  $5,  and  for  three- 
room  houses  $6.  They  are  good,  comfortable  frame  buildings.  They 
are  furnished  with  coal  at  $2.50  a  ton  or  10  cents  per  bushel,  delivered 
at  their  houses. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  labor  employed  by  this  company  at  the 
furnaces  and  the  mines,  I  will  state  that  as  a  general  thing  they  are 
mostly  negroes,  and  in  the  main  unreliable.  It  is  seldom  that  one  of 
them  is  found  disposed  to  settle  down  to  regular,  systematic  work. 
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f  are  migratory  by  nature;  love  to  change;  to-day  at  woik,  and  to- 
row  away  or  idle.  As  Ions  as  they  have  a  dollar  in  their  pockets 
'  feel  independent  and  inmsposed  to  work.  Dismissing  them  firom 
r  service  has  no  terrors  to  them.  While  at  work  tiiey  do  very  well, 
the  trouble  is  to  keep  them  at  it.  This  is  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
)  to  us.  They  will  not  hesitate  to  leaiv^  their  work,  even  in-  emer- 
ges, at  any  time,  with  or  without  excuse,  to  attend  a  circus,  excursion, 
al,  &C.,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  force  at  work  at  the 
aces  after  Saturday  and  until  Monday,  and  not  unfinequently  they 
mt  themselves  until  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  this  is  equally  true 
hem  after  pay-day,  which,  with  us,  is  once  a  month.  To  illustrate 
I  will  take  the  month  of  October,  just  past.  The  actual  number  of 
required  to  perform  the  labor  was  two  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
rolls  show  that  we  employed  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  for 
service ;  in  other  words,  the  average  time  put  in  by  each  man  is 
teen  and  one-third  days  instead  of  thirty-one. 
B  a  general  rule  they  are  careless,  thriftless,  without  ambition,  hav- 
but  li^e  or  no  care  for  to-morrow. 

ftm  glad  to  state,  however,  that  there  aro  some  exceptions  to  this 
among  them.    Some— very  few,  comparatively — aro  good,  stMdy 
lers,  and  disposed  to  take  caro  of  their  earnings  and  to  maintain  a 
acter  for  honesty,  industry,  and  sobriety. 

e  have  not  been  troubled  with  strikes,  not  having  had  any  that 
d  be  proi)erly  characterized  as  such,  nor  have  we  dii^utations  as  to 
es;  idl  aro  apparently  satisfied  with  the  wages  paid  them. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

ByMr.  PuaH: 

.  On  that  XK)int  of  transportation,  to  which  you  have  referred  thero^ 
t  is  your  idea  as  to  the  best  way  of  supplying  transportation  t  Do 
think  it  ought  to  be  done  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  railroads 
Y  improving  the  water-ways  t— A.  Increase  of  railroads  is  the  only 
).  We  do  not  complain,  Mr.  Senator,  that  the  roads  aro  charging 
exorbitant  prices,  for  they  aro  not;  they  aro  very  liberal;  they 
)  to  be  so,  or  else  we  would  be  shut  out  from  the  market.  Our  mar- 
aro  away  up  at  Obicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and  we  sometimes  go  up 
)etroit,  Mich.,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Evansville  and  Indianapolis, 
,  and  fidl  those  points  up*thero,  and,  of  course,  the  railroads  have  got 
d  liberal  to  us,  or  else  we  can't  get  to  those  markets  at  present  prices. 
.  Have  you  ever  considered  carofuUy  how  this  transportation  that 
need  could  be  supplied! — A.  Only  by  means  of  railroads. 
.  Do  yon  mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  railroads  t — ^A.  An 
Base  in  the  number. 

.  Is  the  capacity  of  the  roads  now  sufficient  to  supply  transporta- 
at  their  rates  f — A.  Yes ;  we  have  no  trouble  whatever  about  that. 
.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  roads  is  sufficient,  then,  but  you  can- 
stand  the  tariff  rates  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

.  K  the  present  cBarges  aro  roasonable,  and  the  prosent  roads  have 

dent  &cilities  for  transportation,  what  advantage  will  additional 

Is  be  t    How  can  they  carry  cheaper  if  they  divide  the  freights  with 

existing  roads  t — ^A.  It  may  be  like  a  drowning  man  grasping  at  a 

w. 

.  Then  it  would  be  simply  taking  capita}  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
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railroad  men  for  the  benefit  of  the  iron  men  I — A.  I  am  <mlj  speaking 
of  the  rates  when  iron  is  low^as  it  is  now.  It  is  as  low  now  as  it  has 
eyer  been  known  to  be  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  not  a  general  reduction  which  yon  desire  in  the  cost 
of  transportation,  but  a  reduction  in  connection  with  the  market  t — A. 
Yes,  sir;  for  iron. 

Q.  But  really,  what  you  want  is  a  home  market — a  market  a  little 
nearer  home  t — A.  That  is  what  we  want. 

BAILBOAD  POOLS.  i 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  If  you  were  to  multiply  the  number  of  railroads  and  increase  the 
transporting  capacity  of  the  roads,  all  the  benefit  of  that  change  would 
be  destroyed  by  their  practice  of  combining  and  pooling  together,  as 
they  do  in  the  North  ? — A.  They  do  that  theoretically,  but  I  don't  think 
they  ever  succeed  in  doing  it  practically. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  tbey  have  Mr.  Fink,  the  great  railroads 
commissioner,  representing  five  trunk  lines,  with  thirty-c^ht  othei^ 
roads  to  arrange  this  pooling  business! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  bee 
identified  with  the  railroad  business. 

Q.  Yes,  and  you  ought  to  know  all  about  that  matter. — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  The  roads  combine  to  destroy  competition,  so  Mr.  Fink 
under  oath. — A.  yes,  that  is  the  object  of  the  combination. 

The  Ghaibman.  To  destroy  unhealthy  competition,  Mr.  Fink  said. 

Mr.  PuaH.  And  he  said  that  they  pool  their  rates  and  regulate  thei 
tariff  of  charges  just  as  if  they  were  all  one  road. 

The  Witness.  That  is  true.  Senator ;  but  Mr.  Fink  will  tell  you  th 
while  that  is  true,  and  while  the  railroads  are  pledged  to  pool  thei 
operations,  one  railroad  will  take  a  man's  freight  less  than  another,  aik 
will  pay  the  pool  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it.    That  is  tihe  point. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  gov 
ment  could  prevent  that  by  exercising  supervision  or  control  over  t 
business  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

EMPLOYES  AND  WAGES. 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  statement  in  referent  to  the  number  of  men  e: 
ployed  by  your  company. — A.  I  have  a  table  here  showing  the  numt>^v 
of  men  that  we  employ  and  the  rates  of  wages  that  we  pay,  and  I  w^  ill 
make  it  a  part  of  my  statement : 

Slobs  Furnace  Company,  Pig-Ibon. 
furnace  plant  at  birmingham. 

Number  of  men  employed  and  wages  paid  by  Sloes  FHruaee  Companif. 

Coke  ovens : 

1  man  at  $2.50 t^   5? 

49  men  at  fl  .50  (50  cents  i>er  oven,  average  3  ovens  per  day) 7^^  ^ 

lmanat$1.25    •- »   S 

1  manat|1.20 *   2J 

4menat$l -#.  «» 

56men  8»  ^ 

Average  price  per  day,  $1.47.6. 
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tmaoes  Noe.  1  and  2 : 

2  men  at  84 $8  00 

1  manatK 3  00 

6menat|2.50 15  00 

3  men  at|2.25 6  75 

6  men  at  t2 12  00 

2  men  at  $1.75 4  50 

10menat|l.50 15  00 

4  men  at  11.45 5  80 

4  men  at  $1.40 5  60 

36  men  at  $1.30 46  80 

13  men  at  $1.25 16  25 

10  men  at  $1.20 12  00 

56  men  at  $1.16 64  40 

18menat$l 18  00 

171  men 233  10 

A.yerage  price  per  day,  $1.36.3. 

DD  yard: 

1  man  at  $2.75 $2  76 

6  men  at  |2 12  00 

9  men  at  81.60 14  40 

10  men  at  $1.50 15  00 

16  men  at  $1.40 22  40 

42  men 66  55 

Average  price  per  day,  $1.58.4. 

Total  number  of  hanoB  employed,  269.    Total  wages,  $382.10.    Average  price  per 

m,  per  day,  $1.42. 

ClasHfleaUon  of  labor  and  rate  of  wage$, 

«t-hoD8e $1  16  to  $2  50 

ock-hoase 1  15to    1  40 

»p-men 175to   2  00 

m-yard 1  40  to   2  75 

»nmion  labor 1  00 

acksmiths 3  00 

iglDeers 2  25  to   2  50 

Mshinists - 2  25  to   2  50 

arpenters 2  00  to   2  25 

remen 150 

»ke  drawers,  50  cents  per  oven  (1  man  drawing  3  ovens) 1  50 

Of  269  laborers  employed,  8.18  per  cent,  are  paid  $l'per  day ;  30.11  per  cent,  are  paid 
.15  to  $1.25  per  day ;  52.05  per  cent,  are  paid  $1.30  to  $1.75  per  day;  8.18  per  cent, 
e  paid  $2  to  $2.50  per  day ;  1.48  per  cent,  are  paid  $2.75  and  over  per  day. 

fleers'  salaries  and  office  help,  per  day $49  35 

ages  paid  laborers  at  fomace  plant 382  10 

Total 431  45 

Potter  Red-Ore  Mines. 

The  mining  is  done  by  contract,  the  contractors  paying  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  foi 

bor. 

The  labor  directly  employed  by  the  company  is  mainly  skilled  labor,  and  is  paid  the 

me  rate  as  at  the  furnace. 

The  average  of  total  wages  paid  per  day,  for  the  month  of  October,  1883,  is  $330.77, 

id  is  about  the  average  x>er  day  for  the  entire  year. 

The  total  number  of  hands  employed  is  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  of 

bich  number  probably  60  per  cent,  work  regularly,  and  the  remainder  more  or  less 

■regularly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  laborers  getting  any  higher  pay  any- 
rbere  in  the  United  States  than  you  give  them ;  the  same  class  of  labor 
■i[i;aged  in  the  same  industry,  I  mean  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  that  what  ^^ 
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can  yard  men,  common  laborers,  get  less  pay  from  ns  tliaii  men  of  the 
same  ^rade  of  labor  get  at  the  North.    We  pay  them  $1  a  day. 

Q.  I  refbr  to  the  labor  which  yon  call  skilled  labor*— A.  I  think  we 
pay  as  high  prices  for  that  as  are  paid  anywhere  in  the  ooontryi  as  far 
as  my  recollection  goes. 

COST  OP  Lnrma. 

• 

Q.  Are  there  not  advantages  that  laborers  have  here  in  cheai>er  rents 
and  cheaper  cost  of  living  generally  t^-A.  I  can  only  tell  yon  what  pro- 
vision we  have  made  for  dwellings  for  onr  own  men.   We  have  boilt  forty- 
eight  frame  houses,  nicely  painted,  with  doors  and  windows  and  every- 
tUng — ^nice  comfortable  homes.    We  have  some  one-room  hooses*  aepa* 
rate,  some  two-room  houses,  and  some  three-room  houses.    For  a  one* 
room  house  we  charge  $4  a  month,  for  a  two-room  house  $5  a  month^ 
and  for  a  three-room  house  $6  a  month.    We  were  driven  to  building 
tiiose  houses.    I  found  that  rentals  were  so  high  in  the  city  that  my 
men  could  not  aftbrd  to  pay  them,  and  we  were  actually  driven  by  ne- 
cessity into  building  these  houses  ourselves.    I  suppose  a  bouse  tiiat  w^ 
get  $4  a  month  rent  for  would  cost  $8  or  $10  a  month  in  the  city ;  1^^ 
house  that  we  let  a  man  have  for  $5  a  month  he  would  have  to  pay  fiNHcm. 
$12  to  $15  for  in  the  city. 

Q.  In  a  new  place  like  this,  where  buildings  are  comparatively 
and  the  growth  rapid,  of  course  rents  are  higher  tham  they  would 
otherwise  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  quite  high.    There  is  a  great  demaiu 
for  houses.    The  demand  has  very  much  exceeded  the  supply.    We 
fbrmsh  our  men  with  fuel.    We  charge  them  10  cents  a  bushel  for 
coal  delivered  at  the  house ;  it  is  just  about  what  it  costs  us.    We 
seek  to  make  any  money  out  of  them. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  those  laborers  to  live,  in  your  judgment ;  wl 
does  it  cost  them  for  foodt — ^A.  I  don't  know  tiiat  I  understand  bfb^ 
question. 

Q.  It  is  the  bread  and  meat  question ;  what  it  costs  to  supply  th^^se 
people  with  food.    For  instance,  what  is  the  price  of  board t — J^, 
Beally,  I  do  not  know.    We  have  no  boarding-houses.    We  find  a  great 
many  of  our  young  fellows  wiU  rent  one  of  these  small  houses,  and  three 
or  four  of  them  will  get  together  and  do  their  own  cooking,  and  in  that 
way  it  costs  them  very  little,  but  I  cannot  say  how  much ;  I  have  never 
made  an  estimate  of  it.    I  should  say,  however,  that  a  man  and  him 
wife  in  one  of  these  two  room  houses  of  ours  could  live,  doing  their  ow^Mi 
work,  for  about  from  $10  to  $12  a  month. 

THBIFTLESS  AND  IBBEGULAB  WOBEMEN. 

Q.  Then  the  man  could  save  $15  or  $20  a  month  t — A.  He  could 
all  of  $15  a  month,  and  then  if  his  wife  was  industrious,  she  could  su] 
port  herself  by  washing  and  other  work.    Many  of  them  do  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  operatives  in  point  of  comfort 
health  and  thrift ! — ^A.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  give  a 
good  account  of  a  large  majority  of  them.  We  require  two  hundred  am 
sixty-nine  men.    It  is  necessary  to  have  that  number  in  order  to 
our  works,  and  I  took  up  last  month's  pay- roll  to  see  how  many 
were  employed  to  do  that  work,  and  although  I  knew  the  numb^ 
great,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  we  were  employing  five  hundred 
sixty-nine  men  to  do  the  work  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
is  one  of  our  troubles  here.    The  irregularity  of  the  labor. 
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Yoa  mean  fhat  yon  employ  five  hnndred  and  sixty-nine  men  in  a 
B  month  t — A.  In  a  single  month,  last  October. 
And  that,  I  suppose,  is  about  the  average  every  month  t — ^A.  Well, 
I  astonished  to  And  it  that  way. 

With  this  constant  breaking  in  of  new  men  and  the  discharge  or 
bsenteeism  of  the  old  ones,  the  work  itself  mast  sorely  average 
han  it  wonld  if  yon  had  the  same  gang  continuously  employed  t — 
h.  yes.  We  cannot  do  the  work  as  effectively  or  thoroughly  as  if 
la  a  regular  force  of  men,  but  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated  it,  and 
is  the  great  trouble  that  we  have  with  our  labor  here.  I  have 
g  hopes  that  by  and  by  they  will  get  settled  down.  'Sow  we  deal 
a  very  different  class  of  people  from  the  masses.  Here  we  are  with 
of  miners  and  mechanics  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  colored  people) 
ire  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  reckon  we  have  got  men  in 
employ  today  from  G^rgia,  frt>m  South  Oarolina, from 'Sorth Gar- 
f  firom  Yirginia,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  men  who  go  off  and  work  on 

0  works ;  you  will  And  a  great  many  of  them  up  at  the  Mussel 
Is  on  the  public  works  there.  They  are  a  moving,  restless,  mi- 
iry  class,  quite  different  from  the  farm  or  plantation  negroes.  l!hey 
down  here,  they  work  on  railroads,  they  work  on  the  streets,  they 
in  the  coal  mines  to  some  extent,  and  largely  in  the  ore  mines  and 

b  the  ftumaces  and  rolling-mills,  and  it  is  no  terror  to  them  to  be 
arged,  none  in  the  world.  They  just  go  to  the  offtce  and  get  their 
y,  and  very  often  they  behave  badly  with  the  view  of  getting 
arged  and  getting  their  money,  because  we  pay  them  once  a  mont£ 
Is  tbere  no  way  to  correct  that  evil  t— A.  I  have  not  found  any 
and  I  have  studied  the  subject  very  closely,  for,  of  course,  I  have 
liat  the  men  were  doing  themselves  no  good  and  were  doing  us 
by  acting  in  this  way;  but  I  think  most  of  my  neighbors  are  sit- 

1  as  I  am  in  that  respect,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  them  have  found 
ledy.  I  made  it  a  point  to  talk  with  the  men.  Within  the  past 
reeks  I  have  said  to  a  great  many  of  them,  ^^  Now,  here  is  winter 
npon  you,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  there  isnlt  a  man  amongst  you 
tias  money  enough  to  buy  an  overcoat.  It  isn't  because  you  haven't 
I  the  money — I  have  paid  it  to  you — but  you  are  careless,  thriftless, 
jfhtless ;"  and  1  have  suggested  to  them  that  any  man  who  would 
5  down  and  work  regularly  with  us  twelve  months  we  would  take 
u*nings  and  pay  him  8  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  money.  My  idea 
}hat  if  they  had  something  invested  or  some  place  where  they  could 
it  their  money  they  might  be  more  careful  and  more  thoughtful. 
,  some  of  them  shook  their  heads  and  laughed,  but  it  didn't  seem 
:ike  them  favorably. 

AN  INOESNTIVB  TO  BOONOMY  SUaaESTBD. 

lave  thought,  and  for  many  years  I  have  advocated  the  idea,  that 
ttate  of  Alabama,  instead  of  issuing  $1,000  bonds,  ought  to  issue 
bonds,  so  as  to  keep  them  at  home  for  our  young  men  and  our  la- 
ig  men  to  invest  their  money  in.  I  believe  that  S  the  Government 
e  United  States  would  issue  such  a  bond,  it  would  be  a  great  bless- 
if  you  could  ever  get  the  bonds  down  here  out  of  Wall  street. 
e  is  really  very  tittle  incentive  to  the  youth  or  the  laboring  men  in 
x>untry  to  work.  They  work  and  get  their  money,  but  they  have 
ing  to  invest  it  in,  and  while  it  is  in  their  pockets  it  bums,  and  they 
lever  satisfied  until  it  is  gone.  Now  if  they  had  some  place  where 
could  put  that  money — ^if  they  could  buy  a  Government  bond  of 
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$100 — it  would  be  an  incentive  to  save,  and  they  woald  work  and  ooon- 
omize  to  that  end,  and  I  really  think  that  alone  would  produce  a  very 
marked  change  in  the  economical  habits  of  our  people. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  a  savings-bank  system  for  the  working  peo- 
ple!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  thought  of  that,  but  they  are  afraid  o?  sav- 
ings banks. 

By  the  Ohaieman  : 

Q.  Has  the  postal  savings-bank  idea  met  with  any  favor  among  your 
working  i)eople  here  ?—  A.  I  don't  think  the  question  has  ever  been 
agitated  among  them.    It  might  be  acceptable.    Anything  in  the  world 
that  will  give  the  young  men  of  the  country  and  the  workingmen  a  safe 
investment  will  be  a  great  boon  to  them.    Say  that  a  young  man  geta 
$50  a  month,  and  he  knows  that  when  he  saves  $100  he  can  pat  it  inU^^ 
a  safe  investment,  which  will  pay  him  a  small  income,  that  will  be  i^ 
great  incentive  to  him  to  save  money.    I  judge  of  other  men  by  myself^ 
There  are  very  few  means  of  safe  investment  in  this  country. 

Q.  Have  you  been  speaking  now  of  the  colored  laborers  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  remarks  are  confined  to  the  colored  laborers  ♦ — A.  Well, 
our  place  nearly  all  our  labor  is  colored. 

WHITE  LABOBEBS  NOT  BETTEB  THAN  OOLOBED. 

Q.  Have  you  any  white  laborers  in  your  employment  f — ^A.  Very  fe' 
except  our  skilled  men ;  they  are  all  white. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  improve  matters  by  substituting 
for  your  colored  labor  t — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.    The  fact  is,  I  am 
partial  to  the  colored  people.    I  was  born  and  raised  with  Uiem,  an4 
am  very  fond  of  them. 

Q.  Still,  in  this  respect,  it  is  a  matter  of  business  with  you.- 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  business,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  an  impn^^v^e- 
ment  to  substitute  white  labor. 

By  Mr.  PuaH-: 

Q.  White  men  quit  in  a  body  and  the  negroes  quit  indi^dually,  eaoli 
man,  whenever  he  pleases  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  have  got  no  white  labor  on 
our  place,  though,  except  skilled  labor.  The  balance  of  the  iron  many 
the  coke  men,  the  yard  men,  the  furuace  men,  and  some  of  the  helpan 
and  stock  men  are  all  colored,  and  that  colored  labor  is  as  good  laboir 
as  I  want  if  I  could  just  keep  it  at  work. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  Why  don't  they  work  regularly?  Why  do  they  "get  up  ai»^ 
get"  ? — A.  Whenever  the  notion  strikes  them  to  go  they  go ;  it  matteJ^ 
not  what  the  emergency  is.  If  there  is  a  show  in  town,  or  an  excursion 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  a  burial,  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  e^* 
citement  may  be,  they  will  just  drop  their  work  and  go  off.  Kyoa  8»3 
to  them,  "  If  you  go  I  will  discharge  you, "  that  doesn't  make  any  dt»' 
ference  at  all.  Of  course  we  have  some  not  that  way,  some  excellet^^ 
men  who  stand  right  by  us,  and  the  more  trouble  we  are  in  the  el 
they  stick  to  us,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  just  come  and  go 
they  please.  ^. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  improving  in  that  respect  ? — ^A.  Noj  Idoi^^ 
think  those  fellows  are  improving ;  I  mean  the  class  I  spoke  of  awhl^^ 
ago.  ^^ 

Q.  Would  it  help  any  if  the  employers  should  combine  among  theci*^ 
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lelves  and  agree  tbat  when  any  man  broke  his  a.en:'eement  and  left  his 
¥ork  in  that  way  they  would  refuse  to  employ  him  again  f — A.  I  don't 
hink  that  would  do  him  any  good.  Tou  would  have  to  get  the  whole 
»untry  to  agree  to  that.  We  have  got  men  now  that  are  employed 
inder  fictitious  names.  A  man  may  be  with  me  as  John  Brown  and 
dth  somebody  else  at  another  time  as  Dick  Jones. 

Q.  They  go  "  marching  on''! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  don't  know  why  they 
lo  it.  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  owe  some  men  debts  and  don't  want 
o  be  garnisheed. 

Q.  But  really  I  do  not  comprehend  how  business  can  be  done  with 
inch  a  haphazard  character  of  labor. — A.  Oh,  I  have  got  another  set 
l6wntown  that  I  can  drum  up  whenever  those  who  are  at  work  leave. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  that  your  fellows  are  leaving  you,  I  suppose  an- 
other similar  crowd  have  left  somebody  else! — A.  Oh,  yes.  But  some- 
imes  we  are  seriously  injured.  They  are  the  greatest  people  in  the 
vorld  for  going  off  on  Saturday  night  to  spend  Sunday  somewhere,  and 
m  Saturday  evening  they  never  give  us  any  notice  that  they  are  not 
roing  to  work,  but  when  their  turn  comes  we  find  that  they  are  not 
:here,  and  then  we  have  to  go  and  hunt  up  other  men,  or  if  we  can't  hunt 
:hem  up,  the  charging  of  the  furnace  may  have  to  be  stopped,  and  that 
nay  result  in  serious  injury. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  that  you  require  to 
5arry  on  your  business  have  you  come  short  of  on  Monday  morning  f — A. 
Take  them  in  diflferent  departments.  Sometimes  in  the  coke  ovens  half 
'f  the  men  will  be  missing  one  day  and  the  next  Monday  they  will  all  be 
Ifero.  Take  the  stock-house,  there  are  about  thirty  men  there,  and  fre- 
ueiitly  half  of  them  or  more  than  half  have  gone  off  on  Saturday  night. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  goto  work  in  the  morning! — ^A.  At  7  o'clock. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  it  is  7  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  and  you  find 
iis  unexpected  absence  of  a  portion  of  your  working  force,  what  do 
311  do  f — A.  Well,  we  have  thirty  or  forty  men  unloading  cars,  and 
e  take  them  from  that  service  and  put  them  at  the  other,  because  the 
nergency  is  greater  in  that  other  part  of  the  work  than  in  the  car  busi- 
as8.  We  can  let  the  cars  stay  a  few  hours  until  we  can  get  an  outside 
>ree  to  unload  them. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  find  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  down-town  f — 
k..  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  signal  to  give  them! — A.  No,  sir;  we  know  where 
|iey  congregate,  and  we  have  men  go  down  and  hunt  them  up.  Some- 
imes,  though,  for  a  day  or  two  we  work  with  a  short  force.  The  main 
it>uble  that  we  have  with  our  labor  is  this  irregularity,  and  how  to  rem- 
edy it  I  do  not  know.  We  are  trying  now  to  get  men  ot  familj^,  and  if  we 
5an  get  men  with  families  to  settle  down,  we  can  hold  on  to  them  better. 
Generally  these  fellows  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  are  not  married, 
or  if  they  are  married  they  are  married  overmuch,  and  we  are  trying 
^  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  we  can.  You  see  we  have  been  at  work 
orty  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  If  it  did  not  cost  so  much  money  it  would  be  rather  a  ludicrous 
^tate  of  affairs,  but  there  is^  a  serious  side  to  it,  of  course. — A.  There 

Wtainly  is.    You  see  from  that  statement  I  made  from  the  pay-roll  that 

^©  have  had  to  employ  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  to  do  the  work 

f hich  could  really  be  performed  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men ; 

^  other  words,  the  average  time  put  in  by  each  man  is  fourteen  and 

Olie-third  days  per  month,  instead  of  thirty-one.    That  is  the  actual  fig- 

^  for  last  month. 

19_0  4 (6  LAW) 
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By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Each  man  working,  on  an  average,  less  than  half  the  montbl— L 
Less  than  half  the  month.    Last  month  had  thirty-one  days,  yoa  knot. 

By  the  Chairman; 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  that  statement  shows  abont  the  average  ton 
month  to  month  t — A.  Well,  I  confess  it  astonished  me.  I  didn't  thmk 
the  absence  was  as  great;  bat  they  tell  me  at  the  office  that  it  is  aboil 
the  same  from  month  to  month.  At  pay  day  the  gathering  is  liken 
old-fashioned  master. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  nniformity  in  the  amonnts  to  be  paid  totJiedifa 
ent  men  ? — ^A.  Oh,  not  at  all.  Bat  I  will  say  this  for  them,  tiiat  vid 
they  are  at  work  they  work  well. 

Q.  Even  these miscellaneoas  fellows t — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  work  wdl 
Bat  the  moment  the  fit  strikes  them  they  go  off. 

Q.  They  go  as  well  as  they  work  ? — A.  Tes,  sir.  I  am  often  reminde 
of  the  story  of  an  old  jndge,  in  ante  bellum  days,  in  Sonth  Carolina,  wb 
conceived  the  idea  t^at  he  coald  train  monkeys  to  pick  cotton.  Hef|0 
him  five  monkeys,  and  after  considerable  training  tamed  them  loose  t 
pick  the  cotton.  A  friend  of  his  asked  him  how  they  did.  ^^Obf^sii 
he,  ^' they  pick  the  cotton ;  there  is  no  tronble  aboat  that;  bat  thedil 
ficalty  is  to  keep  them  at  it.  It  takes  five  niggers  to  one  monkey  t 
keep  the  monkeys  at  work."  [Laaghter.]  That  is  abont  oar  trabi 
here  with  colored  labor. 

Q.  As  I  understand  the  case  from  yonr  statement,  they  seem  tothiB 
that  it  is  a  privilege  they  have  to  go  off  when  they  please,  and  no  ooi 
tract  restrains  them. — ^A.  No  contract  restrains  them. 

Q.  And  you  are  utterly  powerless  in  the  matter  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  ntteri 
I)Owerless. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  talk  to  them  about  disregarding  their  promisee  to 
their  contracts  f — A.  Oh,  yes ;  we  talk  to  them  a  great  deal.  1  am  va 
partial  to  the  colored  people  myself;  they  are  good  people,  altboog 
they  have  these  faults.  They  have  some  virtues  that  it  would  be  w« 
if  a  good  many  white  people  had. 

Q.  Yes ;  I  suppose  you  would  not  keep  the  colored  people  as  lalxHC 
if  they  were  not  the  best  you  could  get. — A.  Well,  the  colored  ml 
likes  the  furnace  business ;  be  has  a  fondness  for  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  colored  men  can  stand  that  kind  of  work  better  tin 
the  whites. — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  white  man  sees  the  furnace  belcbiuga< 
and  it  suggests  to  him  his  future  home.    [Laughter.] 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  The  negro  likes  to  be  in  a  warm  place  f — A.  He  does.  I  thoog^ 
at  one  time  that  I  would  offer  them  some  inducement  to  settle  down, 
silver  watch  for  each  man  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  the  evil  is  oi 
that  has  got  to  work  its  own  cure.  I  am  simply  giving  yon  the  facts: 
they  exist  with  us. 

Q.  These  floaters  are  always  running  around  and  you  have  but  litt 
trouble  to  get  a  supply  of  labor  !— A.  There  are  always  plenty  of  the 
arouud. 

Q.  Now,  we  would  like  to  have  a  statement  from  you  in  regard  toll 
elements  of  prosperity  which  exist  in  this  place  and  in  the  surroaodii 
country,  the  inducements  that  are  found  here  for  the  investment  of  caj 
tal  and  the  employment  of  labor.  Any  statement  that  you  make  < 
that  subject  we  shall  be  glml  to  hear  hi»cau«'^  '"  •  !8fh>m  a  man  w 
knows  all  about  the  subject,  and  I  be  generally  i 

cepted  as  truthftd  and  correct 
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TIie'CfiAiBMAN  (to  the  witness).  Before  you  proceed  in  reply  to  that 
eaggestion  1  woald  like  to  ask  one  question  in  relation  to  labor :  If  this 
fiame  labor  regarded  contracts  and  was,  as  we  say,  dependable  in  that 
xegard,  how  much  more  efficient  and  prodactive  would  it  be  than  it  is 
now  t — A.  Well,  I  have  never  sat  down  to  figure  on  that  question,  but 
J  would  say  that  it  would  be  10  per  cent,  cheaper  to  us.  In  other  words, 
^e  could  get  along  with  10  per  cent,  less  labor — at  least  that. 

Q.  So  that  if  this  labor  was  like  other  labor  in  regard  to  reliability 
Ihat  would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of 
'these  laborers! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  this  defect  were  remedied  the  wages  paid  to  labor  in  this 
section  of  the  country  might  be  estimated  as  10  per  cent,  higher  than  it 
is  in  comparison  with  the  wages  of  labor  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
"try  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  could  put  it  in  that  way.  It  would 
l>e  10  per  cent,  cheaper  to  us  though,  because  we  would  employ  just  that 
xnach  less  labor.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  cause  any  change  in  the 
j^rico  paid,  but  we  would  get  along  with  10  per  cent,  less  labor  if  what 
iK-e  had  was  reliable. 

Q.  Such  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  labor  here  would  reduce  the 
<M>8t  of  production,  would  it  not  t — A.  It  would  lessen  the  amount  of 
labor,  and  in  that  way  it  would  lessen  the  cost  of  production. 

Q.  And  it  would  help  you  that  much  to  a  profit,  and  make  you  to  that 
tent  better  able  to  compete  in  the  market? — A.  Tes. 


By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Would  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  these  laborers  of  50  or  100  per 
oent.  restrain  the  wandering  habit  that  you  have  been  speaking  oft — 
^.  No,  sir ;  not  a  particle.  I  have  never  had  a  complaint  from  any  of 
my  men  about  their  pay.  We  pay  the  highest  price  paid  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  If  you  should  reduce  their  wages  10  per  cent,  would  that  increase 
the  evil  ? — A.  It  might  for  a  month  ^  I  do  not  believe  it  would  perma- 
nently. 

By  Mr.  PuGH  : 

Q.  The  question  of  wages  does  not  enter  into  the  matter! — A.  No ; 
tut  of  course  when  they  know  that  we  are  paying  a  certain  price  they 
expect  to  get  that  price. 

SUNDAY  WOBK. 

Q.  Ton  run  your  furnaces  night  and  day  I  believe  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  f  Why  don't  you  stop  on  Saturday 
night,  and  let  Sunday  be  a  holiday  f — A.  Because  it  is  impracticable. 
If  we  were  to  stop  our  furnaces  on  Saturday  night  for  twelve  hours  we 
'W'ould  get  into  trouble,  and  it  would  take  two  or  three  days  to  get  her 
xnoning  again,  and  sometimes  it  would  injure  her  permanently.  It  is 
itopracticable  to  run  a  furnace  in  that  way.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
bave  ever  come  in  contact  with  that  is  as  jseusitive  as  a  furnace,  not 
^Ten  a  woman,  and  it  is  more  like  a  woman  than  anything  I  have  ever 
Been.  You  get  up  all  right  in  the  morning,  or  apparently  all  right,  and 
l>efore  dinner  there  is  a  regular  storm.  You  cannot  account  for  it.  You 
See,  thp  blast  we  put  in  that  furnace  is  about  from  1,300^  to  1,800^  of 
beat.  The  blast  from  the  engines  is  from  8  to  10  pounds.  The  heat  is 
ii^tense.    Now,  for  us  to  stop  that  for  even  three  hours  often  bringj^ 
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out  a  cbaiige  in  the  work,  aod  to  stop  it  for  twelve  hours  woahl  be 
ro  to  do  it,  and  if  you  stop  for  twenty-four  hours  it  would  certainly 
ke  you  from  one  to  three  days  to  get  her  right  again.  - 
Q.  What  would  be  the  percentage  of  injury  from  stopping  Saturday 
ight  and  resuming  Monday  morning  t — A.  I  never  have  figured  it  out, 
»ut  I  would  put  it,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  at  33  per  cent. 

Mr.  Warner.  I  concur  in  that  statement,  and  the  larger  the  furnace 
iS  the  greater  the  difficulty. 

The  Witness.  I  tried  it  once  at  Oxmoor.  I  was  opposed  to  running 
the  furnace  on  Sunday,  as  I  am  opposed  to  it  to  day,  and  I  appealed  to 
our  superintendent  and  we  tried  stopping  over  Sunday. 

Q.  If  you  stopped  Saturday  night  the  ox  would  get  into  the  ditch 
on  Sunday  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  not  only  that,  but  if  you  were  to  stop  run- 
ning your  engines  it  would  require  nearly  as  much  labor  airouud  the 
furnaces  to  watch  her  and  keep  her  right  as  if  she  were  running,  so  we 
abandoned  that  plan,  and  we  have  no  scruples  at  all  now  about  running 
on  Sunday.  I  do  not  allow  any  sort  of  work  to  be  done  on  Sunday 
when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it — no  repairing  or  anything  of  that  kind* 
Everything  stops  on  Saturday  night  but  the  running  of  the  furnaces. 

Q.  That  you  say  is  a  necessity! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  is  no  way 
to  avoid  it. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  BIRMINGHAM  AND  VICINITY. 

• 

Q.  Kow,  if  you  have  any  statement  to  make  in  answer  to  the  general 
question  I  asked  you  in  regard  to  the  advantages  and  resources  of  this 
part  of  the  country  and  the  inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital  and 
the  employment  of  labor  here,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  it. — A.  Well, 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  very  important  and  suitable  place  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  great  many  kinds  of  goods,  especially  iron  ware  and  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds.    That  kind  of  manufacturing  has  been  done  here 
and  done  successfully.    There  are  four  blowing  engines  that  we  are 
running  our  furnaces  with ;  as  good  engines  as  are  made  in  the  United 
States  (with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions),  and  they  were  made  in  thi* 
town.    W^e  hav^e  got  four  blowing  engines  with  84-iuch  cylinders;  very 
large,  strong,  good  engines  that  do  excellent  service,  and  they  wer^ 
built  here.    As  I  have  already  said  to  you,  we  have  the  advantages  of 
cheap  coal. 

Q.  What  increase  has  there  been,  in  and  around  BirmingLam,  in  th(^ 
investment  of  capital  in  these  iron  industries,  within  the  last  three  or* 
four  years  f — A.  I  can  tell  you  pretty  much  about  how  much  capital  is 
invested  here. 

Q.  Please  state  it  then,  and  also  the  length  of  time  within  wliicli. 
those  investmentahave  been  made. — A.  Well,  sir,  within  the  last  four 
years  there  has  been,  I  suppose,  about  $2,000,000  invested  in  furnaces* 

Q.  Is  that  the  increase  ? — A.  That  is  the  increase  of  investment  here-. 
The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  furnaces  in  and  around  Bir- 
mingham is  $2,450,000.  In  the  Birmingham  Rolling  Mills  there  is  a  cap- 
ital of  $300,000;  in  the  Central  Alabama  Iron  Works  there  is  about^ 
$100,000.  By  the  way,  that  concern  is  stopi)ed.  You  have  been  med- 
dling with  the  tarifi  and  that  concern  ivs  closed  up.  I  estimate  th^ 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended  for  coal  mines  in  and  arouncL 
this  town  at  about  $2,250,000.  There  are  four  considerable  machine- 
shops,  some  of  which  are  very  excellent  machine-shops,  here,  which  caim 
do  most  any  kind  of  work  that  is  brought  to  them.  A  man  going  into 
manufacturing  iron,  would  also  have  the  advantages  of  cheap  fuel  andi 
low-priced  iron  ore. 
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Q.  What  aboat  making  stoves  and  boilers,  and  articles  of  that  kind 
here^why  should  not  that  kind  of  business  be  done  in  Birmingham  ? — 
A.  I  will  give  you  the  reason  of  that  as  it  was  given  to  me  by  a 
]iractical  man.    I  tried  very  hard  to  get  a  man  to  come  here  and  es- 
tablish a  stove  foupdry,  but  he  said  he  could  not  do  ife;  and  the  reason 
!he  gave  was,  that  he  could  not  get  the  labor  that  he  would  require 
liere,  and  he  did  not  want  tb  bring  such  labor  from  abroad  because  it 
^?ould  take  advantage  of  him.    But  he  said  the  business  would  event- 
Tially  come  here,  that  it  was  bound  to  come  here ;  that  as  the  furnaces 
«nd  foundries  and  machine-shops  increased,  there  would  be  more  of 
that  class  of  people  living  here  and.  then  a  man  could  go  into  the  busi- 
jiess  without  any  danger  of  being  taken  advantage  of  by  his  labor.    He 
«aid  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not  come  here  and  engage  in  business 
"\vas,  that  he  was  afraid  to  bring  that  labor  here  because  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  would  stay  with  him.    There  is  no  reason  other  than  that  why 
such  works  should  not  be  carried  on  here.    Whatever  belongs  to  the 
inaunfacture  of  iron,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is,  it  can  be  done  as  cheap 
in  Birmingham  as  it  can  be  done  anywhere,  and  cheaper,  I  believe, 
^han  anywhere  else,  for  the  reason  that  fuel  is  cheaper  here  and  iron 
ore  is  cheaper  than  in  Pittsburgh  or  any  of  the  other  manufacturing 
<^nters. 

Q.  What  effect  does  the  difference  in  climate  between  this  and  the 
xiorthern  part  of  the  country  have  on  the  manufacture  of  iron!  Is  it 
:xiot  an  important  advantage  to  have  such  a  climate  as  ours,  and  do  not 
spells  of  cold  weather  interfere  with  that  business  ? — A.  They  interfere 
^with  some  classes  of  the  business.  In  the  foundry  business  our  climate 
is  much  better  than  that  of  the  Korth.  In  severe  weather  at  the  North 
't^bey  cannot  run  the  foundries.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  a 
clay  in  the  year  that  a  man  cannot  work  here  in  his  shirt-sleeves  in  a 
:A)andry  or  machine-shop.  We  harve  generally  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
of  very  cold  weather  along  in  January,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  we 
liave  a  day  colder  than  this. 

THE  TARIFF. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  I  would  like  your  opinion — not  designing  to  invite  any  discussion 
nnless  others  wish  it — I  would  like  your  opinion,  as  a  leading  business 
xiian  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  tariff  to  the 
establishment  and  development  of  manufacturing  industries  here — 
'v^hether  you  think  the  tariff  is  important  to  you  or  is  not? — A.  I  cer- 
t:ainly  think  it  is. 

Q.  Then  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  in  your  judgment  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  present  rates  of  protection  could  be  borne  by  these  indus- 
"fcries  in  this  section  of  the  country  without  serious  injury! — A.  I  will 
stnswer  that  question  in  this  way.  To-day  it  would  ruin  us,  in  my  opin- 
ion. If  iron  was  up  to  $25  a  ton  it  would  not  affect  us  so  seriously,  but 
i:f  you  take  off  the  tariff  iron  will  never  go  up  to  $25  a  ton,  possibly. 

Q.  What  was  or  has  been  the  effect  of  the  slight  reduction  made  in 
tlie tariff  last  winter! — A.  I  don't  think  that  reduction  has  had  any 
«*fect.  It  was  not  enough  to  amount  to  anything.  You  know  ever 
since  we  Democrats  got  the  majority  elected  in  Congress  we  have  been 
getting*  things  worse.  We  have  got  our  commercial  affairs  into  a  bad 
^^ndition.  There  has  been  a  general  shrinkage  which  is  now  going  on 
^'id  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  two  years  in  almost  every  department. 
^  do  not  attiibute  that  at  all  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  iron,  but 
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it  grows  out  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  fatnre— uncertainty  as  to 
what  is  to  come  in  the  futnre.  The  common  saying  in  the  street  is  very 
true :  "  There  is  nothing  so  sensitive  as  capital.'^ 

STRIKES  IN  THE  IBON  BUSINESQ. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  as  it  is  the  fact,  that  there  were 
more  strikes  under  the  operation  of  a  high  tariff  than  there  have  been 
lately  t — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  to  be  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  that  being  the  fact  t  When  were  the 
great  strikes  generally  !  Were  they  not  from  1873  up  to  1879 1 — ^A.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  strike  every  year  since  that*  I  do  not  know  of 
auy  time  when  there  has  not  been  a  strike. 

Q.  There  were  more  strikes  in  the  iron  business  from  1873  up  to  1879, 
than  there  have  been  since,  or  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Is  not  that  the  fact  t — A.  Well,  we  have  had  a  strike  every  year.  Some- 
times the  strike  is  more  extensive  than  at  other  times;  but  there  is  one 
every  year,  I  believe.  We  have  got  a  strike  here  now ;  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  has  lasted. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  strike  here  t — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  owing  to  a  difference  between  the  laborers  and  the  employers- 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  men  claim  more  wages  than  laborers  of  th^- 
same  class  are  getting  at  Pittsburgh. — A.  I  have  heard  that.    I  know — 
nothing  of  the  facts,  however.     We  have  strikes  at  the  coal  mine^- 
here. 

Q.  Have  not  these  strikes  been  produced  by  the  necessity  of  reducin^^ 
the  prices  of  iron  and  other  manufactured  articles,  on  account  of  the  over — 
stock  in  the  market,  and  the  depression  in  trade  caused  by  influences 
that  we  cannot  control  f — A.  The  manufacture  of  finished  iron,  bar  iron^r 
has  reduced  the  price  for  the  reason  that  the  tariff  was  reduced  on  thati^ 
class  of  iron,  which  enabled  the  English  iron  to  be  brought  into  thi^ 
country. 

Q.  Kow,  let  me  tell  you  a  fact,  which  you  will  fin4  set  forth  in  th^ 
of&cial  records,  namely :  that  up  to  the  1st  of  October  last,  under  th^ 
operation  of  a  reduced  tariff,  the  importations  of  iron  and  steel  from  Eng^ — 
land  and  other  countries  have  been  reduced  one-half— have  been  re — 
duced  from  a  little  over  one  million  two  hundred  and  some  odd  thousand 
to  560,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  that  f  You  hav^ 
alluded  to  it  several  times ;  now  what  is  your  inference  from  it  t 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  say  that  shows  that  a  reduced  tariff  does  not  increase 
the  imports. 

The  Witness.  That  is  a  fact.    I  can  readily  understand  that. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  say  it  shows  also  that  on  account  of  the  depression  it^- 
our  trade,  and  the  oversupply  here,  prices  have  gone  down,  and  thafl::^ 
the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reduction  of  prices,  because  undetf^ 
the  reduced  tariff  the  importation  has  been  reduced  one-half.  The  com  — 
petition  from  abroad  under  the  reduced  tariff  has  been  diminished 
the  extent  of  one-half  within  the  last  nine  months. 

The  Witness.  You  see  the  tariff  forced  the  manufacturers  at  hom^ 
to  reduce  their  prices,  and,  of  course,  that  kept  out  the  English  iron. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Home  competition,  home  production  running  ahead  of  tk^^ 
home  demand  f 

The  Witness.  Home  competition. 


\ 
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Mr.  t^GH.  It  is  the  same  case  with  the  cotton  mills  and  the  woolen 
inills,  is  it  nott  They  have  been  throwing  into  the  market  an  overpro- 
dnction  of  thos^  goods. 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  so ;  bat  I  do  not  think  that  remark  is  good 
as  to  pig-iron. 

IRON  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  PuGH.  As  I  learn  from  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject,  we 

have  a  capacity  to  produce  1,500,000  tons  a  year  of  pig-iron  in  excess 

of  the  demand  for  it.    The  consumption  of  pig-iron  in  the  American 

market  last  year  was  nearly  1,500,000  tons  less  than  the  production, 

and  the  same  was  the  fact  four  years  *ago. 

The  Witness.  I  will  make  the  figures  a  matter  of  record  here.    The 

i>rodaction  for  1882  was  4,623,323  tons.    The  importation  for  that  year 

-was  540,159  tons — a  little  over  500,000  tons.    On  the  Ist  of  January  of 

tiM  at  year  we  had  188,300  tons  of  domestic  home-made  iron ;  of  foreign 

we  had  9,953  tons.    That  made  the  total  amount  of  iron  in  the 

^rket  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  5,361,735  tons.    From  this  deduct 

«  amount  on  hand  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1883, 383,655  tons  of  domestic 

and  14,809  of  foreign  iron,  making  a  total  of  398,457  tons,  and  you 

ow  that  the  consumption  was  4,063,278  tons  for  the  year  1882.    No\i 

ose  are  the  facts,  and  they  can  be  substantiated.    The  consumption 

1881  was  4,982,565  tons. 
^.  The  statistics  at  Washington  do  not  sustain  that  statement. — A. 
«11,  we  will  put  our  statistics  against  those  at  Washington. 
^.  The  statistics  at  Washington  are  official,  and  are  obtained  from 
a  1-1  sources.    But  you  admit  that  the  imports  of  pig-iron  only  reached  a 
li  t-tile  over  500,000  tons  in  1882,  when  the  production  here  was  4,600,000 
round  numbers  f — A.  Yes. 
^.  Then  you  make  500,000  tons  imported  from  abroad,  a  mere  baga- 

le,  affect  the  iron  industry  of  America, 
•iriie  Ghaieman.  Was  that  a  mere  bagatelle  f    Even  a  drop  added  to 
vessel  already  full  will  make  it  run  over. 

TDhe  Witness.  If  you  take  the  tariff  off  iron  you  will  not  have  these 
ires. 

By  Mr.  PuGH: 

^.  Then  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  importation  of  even 
^WO,000  tons  of  foreign  iron  f — A.  Ko;  if  there  is  the  demand  for  it  and 
'^'^  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 

^  If  only  500,000  tons  of  foreign  iron  is  imported  under  a  high  pro- 

^^^otive  tariff  of  $7  a  ton  on  pig-iron,  how  are  you  going  to  prevent 

^l^^  importation  of  that  500,000  tons,  except  by  a  prohibitory  tariff? — 

A..   Well,  we  do  not  propose  to  do  it  in  that  way.    The  feeling  I  have 

^^  the  subject  is  this :  I  dread  any  important  movement  that  will  affect 

^©interests  of  any  section  of  the  country,  or  any  particular  business 

^^  the  country;  anything  that  is  calculated  to  interlere  with  the  course 

^f  baainess,  or  to  change  it  materially  will  have  a  very  damaging  effect 

^Poa  the  whole  country.    Now  I  have  got  the  statistics  of  the  iron  busi- 

^e%8,  and  of  course  the  $2,500,000  invested  here  is  a  mere  drop  in  the 

^^cjket,  but  I  feel  interested  in  all  the  furnaces  in  the  United  States. 

_         *  feel  identified  with  them.    I  feel  that  if  we  were  all  together  and  I 

^\,        ft^  these  advantages  I  could  make  iron  cheaper  than  the  others  do. 

~J^t  we  cannot  begin  to  make  here  anything  like  the  amount  of  iron 

"iat  is  consumed  in  this  country,  nor  can  we  ever  do  it.    Therefore  I  do 

^^t  want  to  pull  down  anybody  at  all.    I  do  not  want  to  pull  down  the 
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farnaces  around  Pittsburgh.    I  want  to  hold  them  up.    I  want  to 
up  those  furnaces,  and  all  the  furnaces  in  the  United  States.    If  w»» 
make  more  iron  than  there  is  a  demand  for,  or  than  the  market  will  couMzm^, 
sume,  then  we  must  make  less.    That  is  the  whole  of  it.    If  we  find  tha 
we  cannot  make  iron  at  present  prices,  we  can  only  close  up  our  fi 
naces.    But  I  dread  the  thought  of  any  movement  that  would  have  ar. 
efiect  to  bring  about  a  material  change  in  the  business  interests  of  an; 
part  of  this  country. 

RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OP  BIBMINaHAH  AND  PITTSBUBGH. 

Q.  These  changes,  we  know,  have  taken  place  in  our  history  perio 
ically  from  causes  that  we  cannot  control. — A.  Yes.  But  let  me 
through  on  the  point  I  was  speaking  of  before  I  forget  it  You  are  h 
learning  what  we  can  make  iron  at  in  this  country,  and  all  that  kind 
thing,  and  I  know  the  idea  prevails  at  the  North  and  at  the  South  ti 
the  South  will  eventually  crowd  out  the  Northern  furnaces.  That  id 
I  know,  pervades  the  minds  of  the  masses,  but  not  the  minds  ci  th( 


who  are  familiar  with  all  the  facts.    I  will  prove  it  to  you.    Take  t. 
country  here,  and  what  advantage  have  we  over  Pittsburgh  in 
manufacture  of  pig-iron  t    We  have  got  one,  and  only  one,  that  I 
recall,  namely,  the  price  of  ore.    Now  what  advantage  have  they 
over  us  f    Take  Cincinnati  as  a  common  point  between  us,  what 
vantage  have  the  Pittsburgh  people  over  us  in  that  market  t    Wh 
we  pay  $3  a  ton  for  coke,  they  have  to  pay  90  cents  or  $1,  and  50  ce 
freight,  making  $1.40  or  $1.50,  just  half  what  we  pay.     They   [► 
last  year  $8  a  ton  for  iron  ore,  but  they  are  getting  it  now  for  about 
There  is  where  we  have  the  great  advantage  over  them.    That  is  e 
ing  them  $7.50  to  the  ton  of  pig-iron,  while  we  get  it  at  from  $2.29     ^ 
$2.50. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  they  can  manufacture  these  articles  cheaper  tkiM^  ^d 
you  can  ? — A.  I  will  explain  that  to  you.    When  you  ask  me  how  tXM  ^y 
can  make  coke  cheaper  than  they  can  sell  coal  it  is  a  difficult  questi^l^^^P 
to  answer;  but  I  know  the  fact  to  be  so.    They  get  their  coke  prixm«- 
pally  from  the  Connellsville  district,  which  is  about  50  miles  aboj^®' 
Pittsburgh  on  the  Monongabela.    Tbey  have  got  a  mine  there  whic-ft»    ^ 
from  8  to  12  feet  thick,  and  which  is  nothing  but  a  bank  of  ashes 9^  ^^ 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  in  with  a  pick  and  pick  it  out  li^® 
earth ;  and  where  it  costs  others  from  50  to  75  cents  a  ton  to  min^   ^k 
they  get  it  done  for  from  20  to  25  cents  a  ton.    They  bring  it  right  oa  ^  ^} 
the  mountains  into  the  coke  oven  and  coke  it  and  ship  it.    Yet,  witlm   ^j 
that,  advantage,  1  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  it  at  the  price  they  cl^i 
but  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  they  do. 

Q.  What  has  the  tariff  to  do  with  the  comparative  advantages  of  ^^^ 
miugham  and  Pittsburgh  in  the  production  of  iron  and  coke! — A.  t 
only  showing  you  the  differences  between  the  two  points  in  that 
spect,  without  reference  to  any  bearing  that  it  may  have  on  the  t»J 
Now,  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  pig-metal,  it  is  nece8sar>^  ^. 
have  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  ore,  and  they  have  already  broa^*^ 
down  the  price  of  the  ore  from  $8  to  $5  a  ton ;  and,  if  it  is  necessary,  t>l^  ^? 
will  bring  it  down  to  a  point  where  they  can  compete  with  us  in  t:^^  *V 
respect.  Twelve  months  ago  they  were  paying  $1.50  for  coke,  but  ^^^^g 
they  have  got  it  down  to  00  cents  or  $1,  and  they  will  put  everytttj  *| 
else  down  in  the  same  way,  if  necessary.  If  we,  or  anybody  else,  tU  *  ^* 
that  we  can  run  out  Pittsburgh,  or  any  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  ^ 
tion  north  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  we  are  very  much  mistaken.    They  ki^ 
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owto  work  things,  and  they  will  work  them.  The  change  will  all  fall 
1  the  poor  laborer. 

Q.  How  are  we  going  to  get  rid  of  the  power  which  those  people  have 
r  overcoming  our  natnral  advantages  here  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know. 
1  all  likelihood  we  may  strike  a  mine  for  coke-making  like  that  Con- 
ellsville  mine,  or  it  may  be  that  the  production  of  coal  here  may  be 
)  great  as  to  enable  the  miners  to  sell  it  at  a  smaller  profit  than  they 
Bt  now.  You  see,  if  they  can  sell  1,000,000  or  2,000,000  tons  a  year 
ley  can  afifbrd  to  sell  at  a  smaller  profit  per  ton  than  if  they  sell  only 
,000  tons  a  year. 

Q.  How  many  furnaces  are  supplying  their  own  coal  here  f — A.  None. 
Q.  How  many  coal  mines  are  competing  to  supply  these  furnaces 
ith  coal. — A.  I  could  not  say  that  there  are  any. 
Q.  The  Pratt  coal  mine  supplies  the  furnaces  here  with  coal,  I  be- 
ivet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  the  furnaces  pay  for  that  coal  per  ton  delivered  here  in  Bir- 
iDgham  t — A.  We  have  a  sliding  scale,  which  goes  up  and  down,  ac- 
rding  to  the  price  of  pig-iron.  We  have  got  a  minimum  and  a  maxi- 
am  price— $1.26  and  $1.50.    If  the  price  of  pig-iron  advances  the  price 

coaJ  follows  in  proportion. 

Q.  If  you  have  to  pay  more  for  coal  it  is  put  into  the  cost  of  the  pig- 
>n  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

€i.  Could  the  furnaces  here  supply  themselves  with  coal  at  less  cost 
cm  they  do  nowt — A.  Well,  if  they  would  work  their  mines  advan- 
geously,  I  should  think  they  would  make  about  25  cents  a  ton  clear; 
Lt  that  is  a  mere  supposition.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  coal 
iners  are  making  25  cents  a  ton ;  they  ought  to  make  that.  If  they 
nld  increase  their  output  three,  or  four,  or  five  fold  they  could  afford 

take  less  per  ton  than  they  do  now. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  BIBMINaHAM  FOB  COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

€i.  By  the  employment  of  persons  in  the  cotton  and  the  woolen  manu- 
otore  here  could  not  those  industries  be  made  to  work  very  prosper- 
lely  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  with  good  management  they  could.  They  would 
^Te  every  advantage  here — cheap  fuel  and  the  proximity  to  the  cotton 
Btrict.    They  are  right  in  the  cotton  district. 

<J.  The  raw  material,  the  fuel  and  the  cotton,  are  right  at  hand  ? — 
•  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  grades  of  cotton  are  right  at  hand.  Forty  or  fifty 
iles  below  us  is  the  cotton  belt,  and  labor  would  be  very  cheap. 

^.  Now,  by  developing  this  mining  region  and  employing  labor  and 
^pital  in  their  development,  don't  you  think  great  advantage  would 
^ult  to  the  agricultural  belt  below  here,  and  that  the  different  parts  of 
i«  State  would  mutually  aid  each  other? — A.  Yes. 

^.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  ?— A.  Ko,  sir;  I 
^not 

Q.  If  there  was  cotton  manufacturing  and  woolen  manufacturing  here 
i«  transportation  would  be  a  good  deal  less  and  therefore  prices  would 
^  better,  would  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  All  our  supplies  could  be 
U*oished  by  our  own  factories,  if  we  chose. 

Q.  The  pi  ice  of  all  products  is  affected  materially  by  proximity  to  the 
market,  I  believe  f — A.  Yes. 

<J.  If  we  had  large  cotton  and  large  woolen  manufactories  here  our  raw 
material  would  meet  the  market  with  much  less  transportation  than  is 
^scessary  now,  and  that  would  be  an  advantage  to  us,  of  course  f — A. 
^  sir;  I  think  that  will  be  the  result. 
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million  tons  of  pig-iron  has  come  in  even  under  onr  rednccd  tariff, 
it  is  sufficient  to  ruin  every  establishment  in  the  country  that  is  al- 
y  upon  the  verge  of  rain,  not  to  speak  of  American  competition  at 
Is  not  that  the  fact  ? — A.  We  find  that  to  be  true  even  among  onr- 
iS  in  our  own  competition,  and  that  is  one  reason  of  the  present 
price  of  finished  iron.  Weak  concerns  stop  on  a  weak  market  with 
)  bills  payable,  and  they  submit  to  a  cut — a  low  rate — and  that  pro- 
8  another  lower  rate,  and  so  on  down.  That  is  the  way  it  works, 
taps  the  quantity  may  be  only  one-twentieth  of  the  stock  in  the 
cet,  yet  it  affects  all  the  iron  in  the  market. 

r.  PuaH.  That  amounts  to  simply  an  argument  for  a  prohibitory 
f. 

le  Chairman.  Assuming  that  it  does  amount  to  that,  what  thent 
r.  PuGfl.  You  are  trying  to  prove  that  a  tariff  that  admits  any  for- 
product  is  injurious  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
le  Ghaibman.  No;  I  am  trying  to  prove  that  it  has  an  effect  upon 
market. 

r.  PuGH.  Then,  if  you  are  going  to  prevent  that  injurious  effect, 
must  do  it  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  product  alto- 
ler.  because  you  can't  have  less  than  we  have  had  of  English  pig- 
during  the  past  few  months;  and  yet  yon  say  that  has  broken 
a  onr  market. 

le  Chairman.  What  is  the  trouble  about  a  prohibitory  tariff  t 
r.  PuGH.  It  is  unconstitutional. 

le  Chairman.  Any  tariff  is  prohibitory  which  is  put  at  a  rate  which 
'8  foreign  products  from  coming  in. 
•.  PuGH.  Yes,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  unconstitutional. 
e  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  been  violating  the  Constitution  in  a 
many  respects,  and  yet  the  Constitution  continues  to  get  along, 
the  country  too.    I  should  think  you  would  be  willing  to  build  up 
interests  here. 
•.  Pugh.  We  do  not  want  to  do  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Constitu- 

THE  COST  OP  making  IRON  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

By  Mr.  PuGH: 

We  have  inquired  of  several  witnesses  the  cost  of  making  pig-iron 
a  here.  You  understand  that  subject,  and  I  wish  you  would  give 
be  benefit  of  your  knowledge. — A.  That  is  one  of  the  troublesome 
^tioDS ;  and  ignorance  or  carelessness  on  that  point  has  brought  us 

►  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  You  ask  a  man  what  it  costs  to  make 
^,  and  you  will  find  that  he  has  got  one  formula ;  and  when  you  go 
another  you  find  that  he  has  got  a  different  one,  and  so  on.    We  fell 

>  that  error  down  in  this  country  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  made 
16  sad  mistakes.  We  thought  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  make 
tt  was  to  get  the  ore  and  coke,  and  the  lime-rock,  and  the  labor ;  but 
en  we  got  to  work  at  it,  we  found  that  it  cost  a  good  deal  more,  and 
^mistake  accounts  for  the  disasters  that  General  Warner  told  you 
>ot,  that,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  Northern  furnaces  were  so 
ch  improved  that  instead  of  making  20  or  30  tons  a  day,  they  made 
50,  or  60  tons,  which  put  these  furnaces  down  here  at  a  disadvan- 
«.  Now,  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  making  iron  for 
live  months  at  onr  works.  It  is  correct,  and  it  embraces  nothing  but 
It  is  right  and  legitimate. 
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Estimated  coat  of  a  ton,  of  pig-iron  j  based  upon  a  run  of  twelve  mtmOki. 

2i  tons  ore,  at|1.60 |3  60 

1.4  tODS  coke,  at  $2.90 4  06 

i  tou  limerock,  at  90  cents ...'.... 30 

Fuel  for  boiler SO 

Sand,  water,  supplies 90 

Repairs,  taxes,  and  interest 1 19 

Labor  and  salaries 2  86 

"ulo 

Estimate  of  labor  on  foregoing : 

Ore 12  85 

Coke 213 

Limestone 17 

Fnel 14 

Repairs  and  materials 77 

Labor  and  salaries '.« 285 

771 
Total  freights  on  stock  to  ton  of  ore  $1.50,  two-tliirds  of  wbicb,  we  think,  would 
be  labor 1  00 

Tn 

Our  ore  contains  lime,  which  is  the  reason  for  the  light  amount  used. 

That  is  what  it  costs  the  Sloss  furoace  to  make  pig-iron.  We  charge 
interest  on  cur  working  capital.  We  do  not  put  down  the  inter^ 
on  the  investment.  Some  men  would  put  down  the  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment; but  we  do  not.  Our  investment  is  $700,000,  but  we  put  in 
the  iuterest  only  on  the  working  capital— $100,000.  This  table  shows 
that  the  actual  labor  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron  costs 

.71. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  total  cost  within  $9.50!— A.  Oh,  it 
never  has  been  made  for  that  price  in  this  country.  Dr.  Miller  had  • 
formula  by  which  he  showed  you  that  he  could  make  iron  at  $9.50  a  toB) 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  never  was  made  for  that.  He  left  out  imp^* 
taut  items  which  he  had  to  take  note  of  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  15, 1883- 
John  EuTLEDaE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  At  the  Pratt  mine. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  here  f — A.  Six  miles. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Coal  miner. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  those  mines  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  ? — A.  I  went  there  when  tll^ 
first  started  six  years  ago,  but  I  was  away  two  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  since  you  returned  t — ^A.  ¥t(T^ 
a  year  last  June. 

Q.  Are  you  a  maried  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  ? — A.  Six  children — three  boys  9X0' 
three  girls. 

Q.  You  are  a  workingmau  and  acquainted  with  the  labor  qnestio!^ 
from  your  side  of  it  j  now,  I  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  sa^ 
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>ut  it.  Go  on  and  make  your  own  statement  in  your  own  way  and 
511  we  will  ask  you  some  questions.    State  first  what  wages  you  get. — 

About  $50  a  month. 

3.  Is  that  the  common  rate  of  pay  there? — A.  Yes.  Some  makes 
►re,  but  the  majority  of  them  makes  that ;  but  they  have  their  ex- 
rises  to  pay  out  of  that. 

(j.  How  many  hands  are  there  t — A.  I  should  think  there  was  about 
1*66  hundred  hands,  free  labor ^  black  and  white. 
Q.  What  other  kind  of  labor  is  there  f — A.  There  are  three  or  four 
ndred  convicts. 

Q.  What  do  they  work  at! — A.  They  are  miners,  wood-choppers,  and 
erything  else. 

Q.  Are  they  hired  from  the  State  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  think  there  are  six  or  seven  hundred  laborers  in  all! — A.  Yes; 
K>nt  that. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  abcut  the  compensation  of  the  convicts,  I  sup- 
)8ef — ^A.  No,  sir.  They  don't  work  that  labor  along  with  the  free  la- 
ir except  in  one  place  where  there  are  a  few  workmen  with  the  con- 
icts. 

Q.  Those  convicts  are  hired  from  the  State  under  an  arrangement  of 
hich  you  have  no  knowledge  f — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anything 
boat  it 

Q.  How  many  free  laborers  are  there  that  work  with  the  convicts  f — 
i.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  They  have  just  moved  them  from  tbere.  They 
re  working  that  place  now  with  iron  and  coal  diggers. 

WORK  AND  WAGES  AT  THE  PRATT  MINE. 

Q.  How  many  laborers  are  at  that  work  in  the  mine,  whether  convicts 
)r  free  laborers  t — A.  I  think  there  are  seven  hundred  at  least, 

Q.  We  will  deal  now  with  the  free  laborers,  of  whom  you  are  one,  of 
eoBrse.  They  get  about  $50  a  month,  you  sayf — A.  Yes;  if  they  work 
*fiiH  uionth,  but  they  have  to  pay  their  expenses  out  of  that. 

Q.  What  are  their  expenses  f — A.  Well,  they  have  to  have  at  least  a 
^^g  of  powder  and  a  gallon  of  oil  a  month,  and  paper  squibs,  and  black- 
smithinjjf,  sharpeniifg  their  tools.  You  pay  $3.50  for  the  keg  of  powder, 
and  the  other  things  will  come  to  about  $1.50  j  that  makes  the  ex- 
pense about  $5  a  month. 

Q'  Leaving  the  workingman  $45  a  month  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  to  pay  for  your  living  out  of  that? — A,  Yes. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  ALABAMA  AND  IN  ENGLAND. 

Q«  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  live  a  month  ! — A.  Do  you  mean 
«ot  counting  clothes  ! 

.  Q'  Yes ;  not  counting  clothes. — A.  My  family  will  require  at  least 
•*^or  $50  a  month. 

.Q»  It  takes  that  sum  to  pay  for  the  living  of  yourself  and  wife  and 
8« children!— A.  Yes, sir. 

Q*  Are  any  of  your  children  large  enough  to  help  you  I — A.  I  have 
^»^boy  that  is. 

Q;  Does  he  work  in  the  mine  with  you  f — A.  He  earns  something. 
H®  is  twenty  years  of  age. 

0*  Do  you  have  his  wages  t — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q*  You  have  his  wages  until  he  is  twenty-one  f — A.  Yes,  sir :  he 
■»ke8 120  a  month. 
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Q.  So  that  you  have  $70  a  month  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  make  moie.  I 
work  iu  a  dififereut  place.  I  was  speaking  of  what  the  ms^ority  of  the 
men  make. 

Q.  Yoa  have  to  pay  $35  a  month  for  the  support  of  your  family,  and 
you  have  expenses  for  powder  and  other  items  amounting  to  $5  a  moDtb ; 
that  makes  your  expenses  $40 ;  now,  what  else  goes  to  make  up  the 
cost  of  your  living  besides  provisions,  &c. — ^the  things  that  coat  you 
$35  a  month  f  Do  you  have  to  pay  any  rent  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  gentle- 
man said  here  that  the  difference  in  wages  in  this  eountiy  ana  in  Eng- 
land was  from  50  to  75  per  cent.,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  right  Here 
where  we  work  we  have  to  pay  $5  a  month  for  a  four-room  house  and 
$1  for  a  doctor,  and  if  a  man  ha«  three  children  to  send  to  school  he 
has  to  pay  $3;  and  altogether  his  expenses  of  that  kind  amonntto 
$10.75.  But  in  England  you  would  get  all  that  for  18  pence  eveiy  two 
weeks — about  75  cent«  a  month,  where  we  pay  $10.75.  I  think  they 
ought  to  alter  that  in  some  way  or  another  here. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  money  that  the  English  operative  gets 
has  greater  purchasing  power  than  the  wages  that  you  gett — A.  Yets 
sir ;  just  take  that  to  start  with,  what  we  pay  $10.75  a  month  for  the 
miner  there  has  for  about  75  cents  t 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Go  on  and  make  your  statement  of  whatever  else  you  think  ^ 
committee  ought  to  know. — A.  Well,  I  didn't  tliink  about  that  untfl 
heard  this  gentleman  speaking  about  the  wages  this  morning. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  That  item  covers  all  the  difference  in  the  wages  at  one  lick,  ^^ 
it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

LACK   OF  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  seems  to  operate  hardly  upou    ^' 
wbrkingmen  here  ? — A.  Nothing  except  that  the  schools  in  the  S^*'^ 
are  bad.    I  know  when  I  lived  here  before  I  left  on  that  accounts- 
went  tx)  Illinois,  and  I  worked  in  several  places  in  the  United  St**® 
but  this  is  the  worst  place  for  schools  that  I  was  ever  in.  , 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  with  them  f — A.  I  don't  know  what  is  ^ 
trouble,  but  we  can't  get  any  schools  for  our  children.  There  is  a  P^^ 
ulation  out  at  the  Pratt  mine  of  something  like  2,400,  but  we  have  ^' 
school  at  all  except  one  that  a  widow  woman  teaches  in  her  own  hoo^^ 
and  she  teaches  for  a  dollar  a  head,  and  if  a  man  has  four  or  five  ^^ 
dren  to  go  to  school  he  can't  afford  it. 

Q.  Nor  can  one  woman  take  care  of  all  those  children. — A.  Oh,  V'^^ 
few  go  to  her  school.    Most  of  them  don't  attend  at  all. 

Q.  Then  they  are  growing  up  without  instruction  f — A.  Without  ^^ 
instruction.  1  have  been  here  in  Alabama  six  years,  and  my  chilJ^ 
have  gone  to  school  very  little.  A  good  bit  of  the  fault  lies  with  ^^ 
company.  We  have  a  good  school-house.  The  Odd-Fellows  and  *^ 
men  there  went  to  work  among  themselves  and  raised  $100  and  Q?^ 
an  teed  that  much  if  the  company  would  collect  the  money  in  the  o^^ 
We  hired  a  teacher  at  once,  we  got  a  good  teacher,  and  he  taught  ^ 
mouth,  but  he  had  to  sue  the  company  for  that  month's  salary. 
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Did  the  men  object  to  the  money  being  paid  ont  of  their  wages  t — 
>,  sir ;  we  fonnd  out  beforehand  that  they  would  not  object.   Every 

man  promised  to  pay  50  cents  a  mouth,  and  every  married  man 
ar  a  month. 

WTiy  didn't  the  company  collect  the  money  then? — A.  I  never 
the  reason.  There  was  no  blank  for  it  on  the  pay  roll^  I  believe 
ras  one  reason. 

Ohy  the  school  could  not  go  on  because  they  hadn't  any  suitable 
for  that  money  on  the  pay  roll  f — ^A.  I  believe  so. 
That,  you  think,  is  worse  ttian  it  would  have  been  in  England  t — 
im  sure  it  is. 
3o  there  are  two  things  that  are  wrong  in  this  country,  as  com- 

with  England ;  now,  what  else  can  yon  tell  us  t  Have  you 
d  anywhere  else  in  Alabama! — A.  Yes 5  I  have  worked  in  Helena 
ahawba. 

Ead  you  trouble  about  schools  in  the  other  places  t — A.  In  Oa- 
i  there  was  no  school  at  all.  In  Helena  there  was  a  pretty  fair 
,  but  it  cost  pretty  high. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  have  to  pay  all  the  expense  of  the  schools, 
as  you  have !— A.  Oh,  yies ;  we  have  to  pay  all  the  expense.  I 
paid  less  than  $1  a  head. 

There  is  a  State  tax  that  goes  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  chil- 
is far  as  it  will  extend,  is  there  not! — ^A.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but 
3  never  seen  any  of  it. 

You  were  born  in  England  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  came  to  this  coun- 
len  I  was  young. 

Bow  long  have  you  been  in  the  United  States  t — A.  Thif ty-three 
now ;  I  came  in  1850. 

Do  the  parents  of  these  children  of  whom  you  have  been  telling 
lerally  care  much  whether  their  children  attend  school  or  not! — 
iS,  most  of  them  does,  but  a  good  many  of  them  has  been  there  so 
now  that  it  is  like  everything  else,  they  are  getting  careless 
it. 
5rou  are  speaking  now  of  both  white  and  colored  people  f — A.  Yes, 

How  does  that  widow  of  whom  you  told  us  manage  her  school 

egard  to  the  two  races  5  does  she  take  scholars  of  both  races  or 

T  pupils  all  white  f — A.  All  white. 

Then  the  colored  children  have  no  school  there  f — A.  Yes :  last 

er  they  had  one,  but  I  know  very  few  attended  it.    I  don't  know 

ler  they  have  one  now  or  not. 

How  many  do  you  think  attend  the  widow's  school  f — A.  I  think 

^neral  attendance  is  about  twenty — not  that  many  now ;  there  are 

few  there  now. 

You  have  worked  at  the  Pratt  mine  six  years,  with  the  exception 

0  years  when  you  were  away  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ijid  you  have  brought  up  this  family  there! — A.  I  brought  them 

ifore  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

IBBEOULAB  EMPLOYMENT. 

Have  you  been  a  pretty  steady,  hard-working  man  f — ^A.  Always. 
Have  you  succeeded  in  accumulating  or  getting  together  much 
>yt— A.  No,  sir.  I  was  something  like  Mr.  Sloss's  negroes  that  he 
70U  about — I  was  running  around  too  much. 
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Q.  If  you  had  worked  right  aloug  steadily  at  one  place  do  yon 
think  you  could  have  saved  something f — ^A.  No,  sir;  no  place  whml 
have  ever  been  yet,  not  at  the  coal  mines.  We  have  been  where  wi 
could  get  more  wages  than  here,  but  these  last  ten  years  it  has  beeo  as 
unsteady  that  I  have  not  been  working  half  the  time,  except  at  tbii 
place. 

Q.  You  get  steadier  work  at  this  place  than  anywhere  elsef — ^A.  Ok, 
yes,  sir.  If  it  was  not  for  that  fact  I  don't  suppose  there  would  be  any 
white  labor  in  the  mines  in  the  South. 

Q.  For  what  reason  have  you  changed  around  from  place  to  placed- 
A.  Because  there  was  no  work.  When  I  would  go  to  a  place  perfaapi 
I  would  get  work  for  a  week  or  two  and  then  it  would  stop  and  I  wouldot 
get  work  more  than  half  or  one-fourth  the  time,  so  if  I  heard  of  a  b^ter 
place  I  would  go  there. 

Q.  Then,  really,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  employment  even  at  sock 
wages  as  you  do  get  1 — A.  Yes,  sin 

HOURS  OF  LABOR — OONVIOT  LABOR. 

Q.  At  what  hour  do  you  commence  work! — A.  At  7  o^clock.  Tfce 
mines  run  ten  hours.  Sometimes  we  stay  until  half  past  5  or  6,  or 
after  C. 

Q.  Do  you  come  out  during  the  day? — ^A.  Yes;  generally. 

Q.  Do  the  men  take  their  lunch  or  dinner  with  themf — A.  Yes;  th^ 
take  their  dinner. 

Q.  And  most  of  them  remain  in  the  mine  until  they  come  out  at  fth6 
end  of  the  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  ton  or  by  the  day  t — A.  By  the  ton. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  per  ton?— A.  Fifty  cents  in  ¥inter  and  tf 
iu  summer. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  at  the  Pratt  mine ;  what  have  yon  been  paid  9i 
other  places? — A.  For  the  same  size  of  vein  we  got  4  cents  a  biiflii4 
a  dollar  a  ton. 

Q.  But  you  found  at  those  other  places  other  expenses,  I  suppose,  atf 
that  you  are  as  well  off  here  as  you  were  there  ? — A.  No,  I  woaMn't 
say  that,  but  we  work  very  much  steadier  here. 

Q.  If  you  could  have  schooling  for  your  children  wouldn't  yoa  tmi 
your  situation  here  fully  as  good  as  anywhere  else  you  have  becnl— 
A.  Yes ;  because  we  wouldn't  have  to  run  around  so  much ;  the  worl 
is  steadier  here,  they  work  very  steady  here. 

Q.  If  they  would  take  hold  there  and  get  up  a  good  school  you  woota 
be  well  contented,  would  you  not,  to  work  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  the  company  will  get  up  another  blank  iu  the  pay  roll  »■ 
that  that  school  money  can  be  collected.  Don't  you  think  they  may  d^ 
that? — A.  I  believe  there  is  a  new  company  now,  and  I  think  they  will 
perhaps,  do  better. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  a  place  at  the  Pratt  mine  where  the  white  fte* 
laborers  and  the  convict  laborers  work  together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  white  labor  and  the  colored  labor  also  worl 
together  in  some  places  at  that  mine? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  work  togethe 
all  through  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  any  difficulty  among  the  working  people  there  h] 
reason  of  the  different  colors  being  asvsociated? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  hear  anything  about  that  I  supi)ose  ? — A.  No,  sir;  no 
in  the  mines. 
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Q.  Do  any  of  the  free  laborers  complain  that  they  are  obligee!  to  work 
witii  convicts  or  that  they  do  work  with  them  1 — A.  Not  now.    Well, 
they  don't  just  work  with  them;  they  work  in  the  same  mines  but  not 
wilb  them. 
Q.  They  work  in  a  different  part  of  the  same  minef — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  are  those  convicts  under  conviction  for  f — ^A.  Every  crime 
ttiat  you  can  name,  I  suppose. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  are  as  safe  there  as  they  would  be  in  prison? — A. 
les ;  they  are  guarded. 

Q.  Where  are  they  kept  at  night  f — ^A.  They  have  a  prison  building 
theife— a  stockade. 

-    Q.  And  the  convicts  are  put  in  there  and  kept  there  during  the  night- 
.  timet— A.  Yes,  sir. 

*     Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  those  men? — A.  No,  sir;  not  lately. 
.'   I  did  when  I  was  working  here  before. 

I      Q.  When  was  that  1 — A.  I  talked  with  some  of  them  when  they  first 
started  to  work  thei*e. 

Q.  Talked  about  what? — A.  Oh,  everything — the  same  as  I  would 
talk  with  anybody  else.  Then,  when  we  were  in  Helena,  the  convicts 
worked  for  us ;  every  miner  had  a  con\ict  laborer. 

Q.  What  sort  of  an  arrangement  was  that? — A.  We  paid  the  com- 
pany $1  a  day  for  the  services  of  the  convict. 

Q.  And  you  got  about  the  same  amount  of  work  out  of  him  that  you 
did  yourself,  I  suppose? — A.  No,  sir;  the  convicts  did  different  work, 
l  loading  or  shoveling,  and  the  like  of  that. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  earn  about  $50  a  month,  as  miners  ?— A.  Yes, 
MT;  with  steady  work. 

Q.  And  under  that  arrangement  you  would  pay  the  company  for  the 
wrvices  of  one  of  these  convicts  $1  a  day,  that  is  about  $25  or  $26  a 
month!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q>  There  is  no  arrangement  of  that  kind  here  now  at  the  Pratt  mine, 
i8 there!— A.  Oh,  no. 
.    Q.  When  those  convicts  worked  with  you  I  suppose  you  used  them 
kindly!— A.  Yes,  sir;  you  had  to  use  them  kindly. 

Q.  You  were  put  under  regulations  in  respect  to  their  employment 
and  treatment,  I  suppose?  They  would  not  allow  you  to  abuse  a  con- 
^  would  they  I — A.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  if  he  did  anything  wrong  you  might 
Import  him. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  allowed  to  strike  him  ? — A.  Fo,  sir  j  nor  to 
corse  him  either. 
Q'  Then  the  company  took  care  that  you  should  treat  the  convicts 

■«  humanely  as  the  company  treated  them? — A.   Yes,  sir;  just  the 
«Mne. 

Q'  As  it  is  now  at  the  Pratt  mine,  those  convicts  work  together  under 
^Perintendents,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  that  would  be  of  interest 
*^^he  committee? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else,  unless 
y^owant  to  ask  me  questions. 

STBIKES. 

Q'  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  any  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q»  When  and  where? — A.  I  was  in  the  last  big  strike  in  Pennsyl- 
•^aaia,  in  1876, 1  think. 

20--O  4 (6  LAW) 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  any  Btrike  here  in  Alabamaf — 
A.  Yes,  two  strikes. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  About  four  years  ago  now. 

Q.  What  was  that  strike  for  j  what  was  the  cause  of  it  f — ^A.  Bespect- 
iiig  pulling  down  wages. 

Q.  Where  was  it  f — ^A.  It  was  here  at  the  Pratt  mine. 

Q.  What  wages  were  you  earning  at  that  time  f — A.  The  same  as  now, 
50  cents,  and  they  put  it  down  to  45  cents. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  out  on  that  strike? — ^A.  The  same  as  always, 
at  the  small  end.  ^ 

Q.  You  had  to  accept  of  45  cents  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  pay  has  gone  up  again,  it  appears? — A.  It  goes  up  in  the 
winter  and  comes  down  in  the  summer. 

Q.  Then  this  was  a  summer  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir^  they  hadn't  made 
that  arrangement  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  taken  part  in  another  strike  in  Alabama; 
when  was  that  and  what  was  it  about  ? — A.  That  was  against  working 
with  the  convicts.    That  was  at  Helena. 

Q.  Were  you  not  satisfied  to  work  with  them  when  you  could  have 
charge  of  them? — A.  Fo,  sir;  we  didn't  want  them  at  all  if  we  could 
avoid  it. 

Q.-  Why  not? — A.  Well,  we  didn't  want  them  at  all. 

Q.  You  wanted  better  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  succeeded  in  that  strike  ? — ^A.  Ko,  sir ;  we  had  to  take  them. 

Q.  You  work  separate  from  them  now  ? — A.  Yes,  we  do  now,  but  it  is 
not  with  the  same  company. 

Q.  Then  the  State  took  the  convicts  away  from  that  company  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  I  think  they  kept  them  whatever  time  they  had  them  leased 
for. 

Q.  These  convicts  were  hired  out  under  a  lease,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  the 
State  did  not  work  them ;  they  were  leased. 

Q.  This  other  company  that  has  them  leased  now  worked  them  all  by 
themselves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  convicts  and  the  free  workingmen  work  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  mine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  arrangement  is  not  that  a  free  laborer  has  charge  of  a  con- 
vict in  that  mine ! — A.  No,  sir ;  there  are  free  laborers  watching  the 
convicts,  though,  making  them  do  their  work. 

Q.  But  the  system  of  which  you  have  spoken,  by  which  a  free  man  has 
had  charge  of  a  convict  is  abolished  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  they  never  worked 
in  that  way  at  the  Pratt  mine;  that  was  at  Helena. 

Q.  Where  is  Helena! — A.  About  18  miles  south  of  here. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  are  the  miners  pretty  well  satisfied  out  at  the  Pratt  «:3 
mine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  better  satisfied  now  than  they  were  before..^ 
They  are  not  very  well  satisfied  yet,  but  that  is  about  thipgs  that  yoi 
couldn't  help  us  in  any  way. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  things  that  you  do  not  want  to  st^i 
anything  about? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  thing  that  you  want  to  state  you  can  state  ithere.- 
A.  Well  there  is  nothing  else  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  else  that  you  desire  to  say  to  the  committee  t- 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  you  complain  of  most  is  that  you  have  not  schools  at  t%2e 
mines  for  your  children  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  worst  thing. 
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BiRMiNaHAMy  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 
L.  O.  Pettyjohn  sworn  and  examined; 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  reside  in  Birmingham,  I  believe  1 — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here? — A.  Nearly  three  years. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  1 — A.  I  am  a  puddler  by  trade ;  I  work  in 
the  Birmingham  Boiling-Mill. 

Q.  Is  that  the  mill  of  which  Mr.  Sloss  has  charge! — ^A.  No,  sir  j  he 
has  charge  of  the  blast  furnace. 

Q.  If  you  have  in  mind  anything  that  you  wish  to  state  to  the  com  mittee 
you  may  go  on  and  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. — A.  Well,  I 
would  like  to  speak  more  in  behalf  of  trades  unions  than  anything  else, 
as  they  are  something  new  in  the  South,  comi)aratively  speaking.  I 
belong  to  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 

Q.  The  association  of  which  Mr.  Jarrett  was  the  president,  and  of 
^which  Mr.  Weighe  is  president  now  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

T]he  amalgamated  association  of  iron  and  steel  workers. 

The  object  of  our  association  is  to  educate  mechanics  who  work  at  the 
business  up  to  a  standard  of  morality  and  temperance,  so  that  they  will 
respect  their  employer's  interest  as  much  as  their  own,  and  1  think  we 
are  succeeding  so  far.  We  have  gained  the  respect,  I  think,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Birmingham.  We  have  bad  a  lodge  instituted  here  for  some- 
"^bere  nearly  three  years,  and  I  think,  generally  speaking,  we  have  as 
^►ii  association  gained  the  respect  of  the  people  here.  Still  we  have  a 
great  many  obstacles  to  contend  with.  It  requires  education,  as  I  said 
^fore,  to  get  the  working  people  up  to  the  standard  of  respect  for  them- 
^Ives  as  well  as  for  their  employers,  but  1  suppose  Mr.  Jarrett  stated 
^^  .Vou  all  about  that. 

.  Q.  Yes ;  Mr.  Jarrett  stated  that  as  one  of  the  objects  of  your  associa- 
^ou. — A.  At  the  same  time  we  propose  to  mete  out  justice  to  our  em- 
ployers by  giving  them  a  fair  share,  or  even  giving  them  an  extra  fair 
^J^are,  of  the  profits  on  their  capital  invested,  by  establishing  a  basis,  a 
®*Hling  scale,  for  the  government  of  wages,  and  our  scale  here  begins 
S^nerally  on  the  1st  of  June  and  terminates  on  the  31st  of  May  of  every 
year. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  STRIKE. 

Bnt  we  were  unfortunate  down  here  in  not  getting  our  scale  signed 
Y^^  first  of  last  June,  so  we  have  been  on  strike  ever  since  the  1st  of 
~^ly.  We  worked  on  through  the  month  of  June  on  condition  that 
J**^  scale  would  be  signed  as  soon  as  it  was  presented,  but  it  was  de- 
^S'ed  by  some  means  or  other  so  that  it  didn't  get  here  by  the  1st  of 
.'^He,  but  we  understood  from  the  superintendent  that  it  would  be 
^J^ed.  It  was  presented  some  time  in  June,  but  after  giving  his  word 
^^t  he  would  sign  it,  the  superintendent  said  that  the  authority  was  not 
^^^ted  in  him  to  sign  it,  and  that  he  would  have  to  wait  until  Mr.  Cald- 
^t^U,  the  president  of  the  concern,  came  down.  Mr.  Caldwell  had  a  sick 
^*^ild,  and  said  he  couldn't  come,  and  he  did  not  come.  So  we  worked 
?J^  Until  the  1st  of  July.  Then  they  were  going  to  stop  through  the 
^^Othof  July  for  repairs  to  the  machinery,  and  Mr.  Caldwell  hadn't 
^^t  turned  up ;  so  we  sent  a  committee  from  our  lodge  to  Louisville  to 
"^^  him  to  get  him  to  sign  the  scale,  for  we  thought  like  this,  that  if  he 
intend  to  sign  the  scale  we  would  be  out  of  our  $4  a  week  as  long 
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a6  we  did  not  present  it.  So  we  sent  a  committee  to  him.  and  he  re- 
fused to  sign  the  scale,  and  consequently  the  strike  began  m>m  the  day 
he  refused  to  sign.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  president  of  oar  asso- 
ciation down  here.  He  was  here  in  the  early  part  of  this  week  to  try 
to  make  a  compromise  with  the  company  by  offering  for  us  to  work  at 
Wheeling  prices.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  half  a  dollar 
a  day  above  Pittsburgh  prices  at  this  place.  That  was  the  inducement 
offered  when  the  mill  first  started,  that  they  would  pay  the  highest  price 
paid  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver ;  in  other  words,  that  they  would  pay 
the  highest  price  paid  in  the  country.  We  were  getting  $6  a  ton  for 
boiling,  the  highest  price  paid  then.  That  was  on  the  2^  cent  card  rate, 
which  was  our  basis.  Those  were  the  extra  inducements  offered  for  me- 
chanics to  come  down  here  and  bring  their  families  with  them  and  settle. 
We  got  a  lodge  started  here  and  a  pretty  good  crowd  of  men.  I  don't 
suppose  there  is  a  better  one  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  in  this  mill  I — A.  When  the  mill  is  run- 
ning a  single  turn  there  are  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three 
hundred  men. 

Q.  How  many  belong  to  your  lodge  1 — A.  We  have  between  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  and  one  hundred  and  thirty.  I  am  confident  the 
number  is  over  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Q.  Are  they  all  white  menf — A.  All  white.  As  I  said  before,  this 
was  the  inducement  offered  to  mechanics  to  come  down  here,  the  high 
X)rices  that  they  would  get,  because  Birmingham  being  a  new  place  tbey 
would  naturally  expect  to  have  to  pay  pretty  high  for  everything  that 
they  bought.  Very  few  of  the  men  that  came  down  here  at  first  brought 
their  families,  but  afterwards  they  sent  for  them. 

Q.  Where  did  the  men  come  from  mostly  f — A.  Well,  they  are  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  almost. 

Q.  You  speak  of  its  being  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  you  that  you 
were  to  have  half  a  dollar  more,  or  something  more  than  the  Pittsburgh 
rates? — A.  Yes,  sir.    As  i  have  said,  they  paid  the  highest  price  paid 
in  the  country,  and  that  wjis  half  a  dollar  above  Pittsburgh  i*ates.    Pitts-    - 
burgh  at  the  2J  cents  rate  would  amount  to  $5.50  a  ton,  but  we  were  to  get  ^ 
$6  a  ton  for  boiling.  We  were  offered  these  inducements  to  come  here,  butc^ 
trade  is  a  little  depressed  now,  and  our  eujployers  seem  to  be  trying  U 
take  advantage  of  the  depression  in  the  trade  to  get  part  of 'that  hall 
dollar  a  ton,  if  not  all ;  they  want  all  of  it.    We  have  offered  to  splil 
the  difference  with  them.     After  the  president  of  our  association  cami 
down  we  offered  a  coiiipronjise  to  work  at  Wheeling  prices,  $5.75  foi 
boiling;  but  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  president  of  the  Birmingham  Rollinj 
Company,  says  he  will  agree  to  nothing  but  Pittsburgh  prices  flat;  tba 
is  $5.50  for  boiling,  and  70  cents  in  the  finishing  de])artment  for  heat 
ing.     So  it  seems  no  matter  how  honorably  trades  unions  conduct  th< 
selves  there  is  times  when  parties  will  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  mei 


Now  we  have  tried  to  mete  out  justice  to  our  employers  in  that  mill  th 
same  as  in  every  other  mill  here  and  at  the  North.    If  a  man  negleci 
his  work  through  drink,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  we  don't  wait  for  th 
company  to  discharge  him ;  the  company  will  be  told  that  such  and  sue 
is  the  caise,  and  then  it  is  with  them  whether  they  will  put  him  off 
not ;  but  if  they  do  discharge  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he 
not  have  an  advocate  in  us,  because  we  feel  that  he  has  neglected  hi 
work  by  getting  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  we  do  not  try  to  sar 
him.     In  other  words,  bj'  acting  in  thai,  way  he  has  cut  himself  Ioosp^ 
from  the  association,  because  the  association  does  not  recognize  orcoui:^- 
teiiance  anything  of  that  sort.    The  main  object  of  the  Awalgamat^^ 
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Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  is  to  educate  the  mechaTiics  of 
that  association  up  to  a  standard  of  morality  and  temperance,  and  good 
workmanship,  A  man  has  to  be  known  as  a  good  workman  before  ho 
can  get  into  the  association.  We  think  that  if  employers  would  recog- 
nize us  as  a  body  of  workingmen  trying  to  build  up  their  business  as 
much  as  their  own,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  both  parties,  both  employers 
and  workingmen. 

STRIKES  GENERALLY. 

So  far  as  regards  strikes,  the  witness  who  was  here  a  little  while  ago 
said  that  the  men  generally  came  out  "  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn.'' 
•  We  admit  that  they  generally  lose,  but  strikes  are  very  often  forced 
apon  them.  If  we  were  to  accept  every  reduction  put  upon  us,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  that  to-day  one-half  the  tradesmen  of  the  United 
States  would  not  get  more  wages  than  for  ordinary  labor — after  serving 
a4i  apprenticeship  to  learn  a  trade,  a  man  couldn't  command  any  more 
pay  than  if  he  had  never  learned  his  trade.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  a 
good  man  will  always  command  good  wages,  bnt  that  does  not  hold 
trae  in  every  case — at  least  in  my  estimation.  Very  often,  of  course,  a 
gocxl  man  will  command  a  good  price,  but  among  mechanics  he  wouldn't 
do  it  every  time. 

Q.  A  manufacturer  testified  before  us  in  Kew  York,  speaking  partic- 
ularly of  your  association,  that  manufacturers  and  employers  consid- 
ered it  a  great  advantage  that  the  association  existed,  because  when 
difficulties  arose  they  could  be  adjusted  through  it  very  much  easier 
thein  they  could  formerly;  and  that  the  law  in  England  recognizes  trades 
anions.    Mr.  Mather,  a  very  distinguished  English  manufacturer,  testi- 
fied to  the  advantage  of  trades  unions  to  the  maftufacturing  interests  of 
Q^reat  Britain.    Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  how  the  unions 
are  managed. — A.  Yes,  sir.    Several  years  ago  if  a  man  that  had  scabbed 
some  other  place  came  into  the  mill,  the  men  would  go  and  tell  the 
boss  "  If  you  don't  put  that  man  out  we  will  all  go  home ; "  and  the  men 
^onld  go  on  a  strike  at  the  least  provocation;  but  now  we  have  laws 
^  regulate  that.    We  could  not  shut  a  mill  down  at  a  moment's  notice, 
^  at  a  day's  notice,  under  the  laws  of  our  association.     We  have  laws 
^^t  require  us  to  give  the  employer  a  certain  length  of  notice  of  what 
^^  want,  and  committees  will  meet  in  conference  to  try  to  adjust  mat- 
*^Jt^  that  are  in  dispute,  and  if  they  can't  make  an  arrangement  they 
^ill  call  in  certain  other  persons  and  try  again.    As  to  the  signing  of 
^^^  scale — ^the  scale  is  presented  one  week  before  the  expiration  of  the 
^^le  year,  and  then  if  it  is  not  signed  we  stop  on  the  first  day  of  June. 
^^t  it  is  in  our  constitution  that  we  shall  give  the  employers  notice,  so 
^H.t  they  can  post  themselves  in  regard  to  it,  and  we  give  them  that 
^?^^  week's  notice  in  regard  to  signing  the  scale,  and  then  if  they  do  not 
^§Ti  it  we  stop.    But  as  to  a  strike  in  regard  to  anything  else  in  the 
?^5ll,  we  have  got  a  regular  routine  to  go  through,  and  we  think  we 
J^Ve  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  that  way  by  having  a  regular  course 
^  be  gone  through. 

^.  Your  strike  here  is  still  unadjusted,  I  understand  f — A.  It  is  still 
^^  adjusted. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  out  of  employment  since  June  last ! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Has  the  mill  been  idle  all  this  time! — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  first 
^«ek  or  so  they  had  men  making  rei)airs. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  other  labor  has  not  been  employed  and 
^  mill  started  again  ! — ^A.  I  suppose  because  they  didn't  want  to  run 
^riikscf  having  ^<  scabs"  to  run  the  mill.    As  a  general  thing  t£<^ 
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^^  scabs"  are  reckoiied  mote  iucompetent  than  anion  men,  and  of  coarse 
they  couldn't  ran  tbe  mill  as  satisfactorily  as  the  employer  wanted  or 
as  the-miU  could  be  run  with  good  men.  I  have  known  them  to  fill  up 
three  different  times  with  new  men.  They  would  send  agents  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  get  the  secretary  of  the  amalgamated  association  to  send 
men  down  here  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year.  I  have  known  as  many 
as  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  come  down  at  one  time.  Bat  the  com- 
pany couldn't  keep  them.  They  would  stay  a  little  while  and  then  go 
back.  They  didn't  like  the  climate  and  they  would  go  back.  Kow^  if 
these  gentlemen  could  not  run  their  mill  successfully  at  $6  a  ton  with 
the  union  men,  I  would  like  to  know  how  they  are  going  to  run  it  satis- 
factorily at  $5.50  a  ton  with  '^scabs''?  We  wanted  to  go  into  figuring 
with  them  the  other  day  on  the  cost  of  manufacturing  bar-iron. 

THE  COST  OF  MAKING  BAB-IBON. 

They  claim  that  it  costs  them  $45  a  ton  to  manufacture— counting  the 
cost  of  the  pig,  and  from  that  up  until  it  wa^  finished  bar-iron.  Oar 
figuring  did  not  make  it  amount  to  that  by  right  smart,  thoogh  we  were 
putting  pig-iron  at  $17  a  ton,  although  I  heard  a  man  testify  here  that 
it  cost  only  $11  and  some  cents  to  make  it.  They  claimed,  however, 
that  the  pig-iron  thej^  had  cost  them  $17. 

Q.  With  your  figuring,  what  did  you  make  the  cost  of  bar-iron  f — A. 
On  our  figuring  we  made  it  $39  for  the  finished  bar. 

Q.  What  did  you  make  of  the  cost  of  pig-iron  t — A.  We  took  the  pig 
to  start  with.  The  company  buy  the  pig  from  the  blast  furnaces,  and 
we  work  it  up  into  finished  bar. 

Q.  Does  not  the  rolling  mill  company  have  to  pay  a  profit  to  tbe  ^ 
manufacturer  of  the  pig  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  it  costs  $14  to  make  the  pig,  do  they  probably  buy  itfoi^ 
less  than  $17  f — A.  They  claim  that  it  costs  $14  a  ton  to  make  pigii^ 

Tennessee,  and  of  course  the  freight  would  have  to  be  added  in.    Bu 

we  based  our  calculation  on  the  figures  of  the  Iron  Age,  and  the  mark 
quotations  of  Cincinnati.    The  freight  between  here  and  Gincinna 
must  be  $3.75  to  $4  a  ton,  I  think,  though  I  have  not  posted  myself 
that. 

Q.  What  is  the  Cincinnati  price  ? — A.  Seventeen  dollars  a  ton. 

Q.  Then  you  deduct  $3  from  that  for  transportation  f — A.  Yes, 
that  would  make  $14  the  cost  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Sloss  testified  that  it  could  be  made  here  for  $11.90. — A. 
I  heard  him. 

Q.  What  is  the  prospect  that  you  will  be  idle  all  winter! — A- 
seems  likely  at  present. 

Q.  What  do  the  men  dof    Of  course  they  are  not  absolutely  idle 
this  time  ? — A.  Some  of  them  are  working  for  $1  a  day,  and  some 
$1.25  a  day. 

Q.  What  work  do  they  get  to  do  ? — A.  Some  are  working  for 
telephone  company — some  work  at  one  thing,  and  some  at  anotU^^ 
some  of  them  are  digging  wells,  some  are  working  at  carpentering^ 
anything  else  rather  than  go  to  work  in  the  mills  at  $5.50  a  ton.         

Q.  How  much  a  day  can  they  make  at  $6  a  ton? — A.  About  $4r.^-^ 
$4.15,  or  $4.20 ;  I  mean  a  puddler.  That  is  a  double  turn.  Buni^i  - 
single  turn  we  make  one  heat  more.  We  make  five  heats  double  ttJ^^ 
and  six  heats  single  turn.  On  a  single  turn  we  make  more  than  ^^ 
do  on  a  double  turn.  A  double  turn  is  two  shifts,  a  day  shift  an 
night  shift. 
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Q.  Then  this  mill  is  idle,  and  also  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
that  are  required  to  run  it  t-^A.  Yes,  sir.  It  took  all  of  them  to  run  it 
\?hen  the  mill  was  working. 

Q.  Do  those  men  pay  their  expenses  out  of  the  wages  they  earn 
liowf— A.  Yes ;  with  what  they  get  as  ^'  benefits''  from  the  association. 

Q.  The  association  assists  the  men  on  strike  f — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  we  get 
Weekly  benefits. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  how  much  the  benefit  is  that 
each  man  gets  f — A.  I  Would  rather  not. 

Q.  It  is  a  part  of  your  regulations  not  to  state  that  f — A.  Fo ;  it  is 
not,  but  I  prefer  not  to  make  the  statement. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say  to  the  committee? 

SCHOOLS. 

A.  As  regards  the  school  privileges  of  this  place  we  are  not  on  the 
l>^t  footing,  in  that  respect.    A  man  testified  here  a  little  while  ago 
about  the  schools  outside  of  the  town.    I  live  in  the  town.    We  have 
'^^^  good  schools  here  in  town,  but  outside  there  is  right  smart  com- 
plaint.   A  good  many  of  the  mill  men  live  just  outside  of  the  corpora- 
tion.   The  mills  are  outside  and  the  men  live  out  there  and  they  find 
tlie  want  of  school  privileges  a  very  serious  objection.    A  great  many 
of  them  have  been  used  to  free  schools  in  the  Northern  States,  good 
schools,  but  here  they  have  to  pay  a  certain  part  of  the  teacher's  salary; 
even  in  Birmingham  we  have  to  pay  a  certain  part  of  the  teacher's 
salary,  but  of  course  we  have  a  much  better  grade  of  schools  than  they 
have  out  in  the  country.    The  schools  that  I  have  been  sending  my 
children  to  I  have  no  objection  to  in  the  world,  only  that  they  are  not 
*s  free  as  I  would  like  them  to  be. 

Q.  You  are  a  Birminghamite  now  and  you  want  to  stay  here,  I  sup- 
pose t — A.  Yes,  sir ;.  I  like  Birmingham,  there's  no  mistake  about  it, 
although  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  bad  luck,  still  I  would  like  to  stay 
^ere.  So  far  as  the  rolling-mill  is  concerned,  I  aint  going  to  run  away 
.  from  Birmingham  because  the  company  won't  give  me  work ;  I  have 
got  several  friends  around  here,  politicians,  and  they  will  keep  me  going 
^tiybow. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  state  to  the  commit- 
tee Wa.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  of  anything  else,  unless  you  have  some 
^^estions  that  you  wish  to  ask  me. 
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lbs.  Wabd  called  and  examined. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  born  f 
l^^ltfrs.  Wabd.  In  Georgia.    I  lived  there  until  I  came  here  in  1871,  so 
^^^t  all  my  early  life  was  spent  in  Georgia ;  I  was  born,  raised,  educated, 
^^d  married  there.    My  family  name  was  Ketcham. 
w    The  Ohaibman.  What  were  the  circumstances  and  associations  of 
'^^^ip  earlier  life  prior  to  the  war  ? 

,^^Mr8.  Ward.  My  father  was  a  merchant  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  until  1B54^ 
^*^en  he  went  to  Bome,  Ga.,  and  became  proprietor  oi  a  Yiote\  \X\^t^.    \ 
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\^as  educated  at  the  largest  female  school  in  Korth  G^rgia  at  ths^t^ 
time,  and  was  married  in  1857.    Mr.  Ward,  my  husband,  is  a  Virginian  ^ 
who  came  to  Borne  as  a  dry-goods  merchant  in  1854,  and  we  lived  i 
Bome  uninterruptedly  until  the  spring  of  1864. 

SOUTHERN  LIFE  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  opportunity  of  observing  the  course 
life  in  that  part  of.  the  country  upon  plantations  and  in  society  general 
prior  to  the  war  f 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  yes ;  very  full  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  something,  therefore,  of  the  relations 
tween  the  two  ra<5es  in  that  state  of  society  I 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes ;  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  that,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  an  idea  of  how  things  were  in  Georgia, 
those  days. 

Mrs.  Ward.  In  those  days  people  in  genteel  society  had  employ 
in  their  families  usually  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  negro  servants  to 
the  household  work.    I  am  speaking  now  of  town  life,  as  I  was  nx^ 
familiar  with  that  than  with  plantation  life.    1  never  lived  on  a  plaxz^ 
tion.    My  only  knowledge  of  that  kind  of  life  was  derived  from  fhbqix.< 
visits  to  friends.    I  never  had  any  experience  as  the  mistress  of  a 
tation  or  in  looking  after  the  employment  of  plantation  hands,  but  I 
familiar  in  a  general  way  with  plantation  life  from  having  visited  frie: 
who  lived  on  their  plantations.    In  our  home  life  in  town  we  had  aXwi 
a  number  of  negro  servants,  and  every  child  in  the  family  bad  some  »e: 
ant  assigned  as  his  or  her  especial  property.    It  was  a  common  practice 
in  old  times,  when  negro  children  were  born,  to  give  them  to  the  wU  *■  te 
children  of  the  family,  and  that  was  especially  the  practice  with  re€5er- 
ence  to  the  children  of  the  house  women.    Such  a  negro  child  would    l>e 
given  to  such  a  white  child  and  would  be  named  by  the  young  master*  ^or 
mistress,  and  would  be  always  the  object  of  the  white  child's  specif  al 
care — not  exactly  care  either — more  of  a  plaything,  to  be  with  her  s^^id 
wait  upon  her  as  she  grew  up.    But  the  white  child  would  see  that  tb^ w 
were  a  great  many  things  carried  from  the  house  and  from  the  tabl^   ^ 
the  black  child. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  relation  of  the  colored  child  to  t**®  * 
white  child  in  such  casef 

Mrs.  Ward.  It  was  a  relation  of  perfect  freedom  and  familiarri'ty' 
They  played  with  each  other  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  harmoxiy- 
Of  course  there  was  always  an  innate  feeling  on  the  part  of  both  cl»i^ 
dren  of  the  superiority  of  the  white  to  the  black,  and  that  was  ^^? 
reason,  probably,  why  the  white  children  always  defended  the  bl^^^ 
one,  and,  if  he  was  a  boy,  even  fought  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  white  boy  would  fight  "^^^ 
the  other  white  boys  for  his  colored  boy  f 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  if  another  white  boy  assailed  his  black  playing*® 
he  would  defend  him;  but  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  he  would* aa^^® 
the  black  boy  understand  that  he  was  his  master.  That  was  the  tr^^ 
tionship  in  which  the  young  of  both  races  stood  to  each  other,  and  t^^*J 
pleasant  relation  between  them  would  continue  up  to  the  time  ^^t'^! 
when  the  negro  girl  was  married  or  the  young  mistress  was  marri*^* 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  servant  was  legally  deeded  to  the  ^'1^*^ 
girl  when  she  was  married,  and  went  with  her  to  her  new  home. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  a  similar  relation  exis*>^ 
between  the  girls  to  that  which  you  have  described  as  existing  bet'^'*^^ 
the  boys  ! 
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Mrs.  Ward.  Yes.    It  was  the  same  with  both  sexes. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  with  regard  to  the  colored  child  when 
he  white  child  went  away  to  school,  or  to  establish  himself  or  herself 
a  Jifet 

Mrs.  Ward.  The  colored  child  would  stay  at  home,  but  still  continue 
>^eel  that  he  was  the  white  child's  special  property,  and  would  be  al- 
ays  the  first  to  welcome  him  home.  The  black  boy  would  also  feel 
lat  he  was  specially  entitled  to  give  his  young  master  a  welcome,  and 
lything  that  the  white  boy  brought  home  that  he  did  not  wai^i  was 
ven  to  the  black  boy,  kites,  or  toys,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  That 
ieasant  relation  existed  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  continued,  as  I  have 
ated,  up  to  the  time  when  either  one  left  the  home.  Between  the 
istress  of  a  household  and  her  house  servants,  the  relationship  was 
so  very  pleasant,  as  a  general  thing.  There  was  a  certain  peculiar 
miliarity  that  always  existed  between  the  old  servants  and  the  young 
istress,  great  freedom  of  intercourse,  great  freedom  of  language,  and 

the  same  time  a  peculiar  and  tender  kind  of  obedience  aud  care 
ceived  by  tlie  young  mistress  from  the  old  *' mammy," — like  the  one 
>fx  saw  today,  for  instance.  She  will  come  upstairs  and  tell  my 
iiighter  Minnie,  "I  aint  goin'  to  do  what  you  say,  child;  you  don't 
low  nothin'  about  it ;  unless  Missus  Ward  say  so,  I  aint  goin'  to  do  it.'' 
hiere  was  very  little  trouble  with  servants  in  the  households  in  those 
iys.  They  always  identified  themselves  with  their  owners  respect- 
ely,  and  they  would  be  just  as  much  insulted  and  as  indignant  as  tbe 
bites  themselves  if  any  insinuation  was  made  that  the  family  to  which 
ley  belonged  was  not  as  respectable,  or  as  elegant,  or  as  stylish,  or 
id  not  have  as  much  money,  or  did  not  own  as  many  negroes  as  some 
tber  family.  The  ownership  of  slaves  was  their  standard  by  which  to 
aeasnre  the  respectability  and  wealth  of  white  people,  and  even  Mrs. 
'"anderbilt  could  never  make  the  old-time  negro  believe  that  she  was 
re^thy  unless  she  had  a  few  darkies  to  show  for  it;  her  real  estate 
,nd  all  her  other  kinds  of  wealth  would  not  count  for  wealth  in  their 
iyes  unless  she  had  some  of  that  kind  of  property.  They  always  looked 
x>  that  and  took  a  pride  in  thinking  that  their  family  was  richer  or 
3aore  genteel  than  any  other.  They  also  took  a  very  intense  interest  in 
the  usual  festivities  of  life,  the  dinings,  the  dances,  and  parties  that 
weix3  given  by  their  different  owners,  and  always  felt  great  anxiety  that 
their  young  mistresses  and  masters  should  appear  to  the  best  advantage 
t>n  such  occasions.  Those  festivities  were  a  very  pleasant  feature  of 
Pl^tation  life  in  those  days.  The  young  people  used  to  go  in  carriages 
*nd  take  their  maids  with  them,  and,  as  1  have  said,  the  maids  always 
showed  great  anxiety  and  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  as  to  the  part  their 
yoxxng  mistresses  should  play  in  the  festivities,  each  being  anxious  that 
^^  mistress  should  have  finer  clothes  and  more  beaus,  and  should  appear 
^^^erally  to  greater  advantage  than  any  other.  On  such  occasions  the 
l^all  would  be  filled  with  these  privileged  servants,  who  would  be  stand- 
'^R  around  the  door,  looking  in  and  remarking  upon  everything  that 
J^as  going  on.  They  were  always  present  at  such  social  scenes.  Then, 
'^  their  turn,  if  they  had  a  party  or  a  wedding  (they  were  nearly  always 
^*^*JTied  in  "  the  big  house"),  they  would  come  up  from  their  cabins  and 
^<>tild  have  their  wedding  in  the  house,  and  the  young  mistresses  would 
^^'^fts  them  and  lend  them  watches  and  chains  and  any  jewelry  they 
P^^^sessed,  and  fix  them  up  so  as  to  enabie  them  to  make  the  best  ap- 
P^rance  possible,  and  there  was  never  the  slightest  fear  that  any  valu- 
*"le  article  lent  in  that  way  would  be  lost  or  appropriated.  As  things 
^  UQw,  of  ooorse  we  never  think  of  snoh  a  thing;  in  the  first  place  bo- 
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cause  there  would  now  be  a  feeling  of  equalization  which  would  be  utterly 
repugnant  to  us,  and  in  the  next  place  because  the  articles  would  not  be 
safe  if  they  got  their  hands  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  as  to  the  house  life  in  other  respects  t 
You  have  spoken  somewhat  of  these  social  festivities,  dances,  weddiofs, 
and  the  like ;  tell  us  now  how  it  was  in  regard  to  domestic  life  gener- 
ally and  the  participation  of  the  black  servants  in  it. 

Mri.  Ward.  Well,  they  were  as  much  interested  in  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  Interests  and  ajffairs  of  the  family  as  the  family  themselves ; 
even  the  smallest  item  of  a  domestic  nature  interested  them  as  mncb  as 
it  did  us,  and  the  house  servants  were  just  as  much  within  the  inner 
circle  as  we  were.  There  was  never  any  secrecy  or  privacy  in  Sonthem 
families  from  the  house  servants.  They  knew  just  as  much  about  family 
afiairs  as  we  knew  ourselves. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Please  tell  how  they  were  treated  generally. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  they  were  treated  with  great  kindness^  as  a  general 
thing.  It  was  the  habit  whenever  any  old  servants  of  the  family  were 
taken  sick  to  have  a  physician  and  medicines  provided,  and  have  the  sick 
taken  care  of  just  exactly  as  would  have  been  done  in  the  case  of  any 
member  of  the  family ;  and  in  special  instances,  whenever  it  was  thought 
necessary,  they  were  removed  from  their  cabins  and  bronght  to  the 
house.  I  myself  while  I  was  living  in  Eome,  6a.,  had  a  nurse  who  had 
a  long  spelt  of  fever  and  she  had  to  be  taken  care  of  in  that  way.  In 
fact  you  could  not  trust  the  negroes  themselves  to  administer  medicines 
with  accuracy  or  care,  or  according  to  the  physician's  directions.  Yon 
could  never  depend  on  them  to  give  them  at  the  right  time  or  in  the 
right  way;  you  had  to  attend  to  all  such  matters  yourself  in  order  to 
have  them  done  properly.  I  had  this  nurse  of  whom  I  have  just  spi'k^n 
brought  up  into  the  house  and  put  in  a  comfortable  room — not,  of  cotfrife, 
the  best  in  the  house,  not  the  guest's  chamber  5  there  was  no  special 
mark  of  honor  thought  necessary — but  a  comfortable  room,  where  she 
could  be  well  looked  after  and  cared  for  a«  if  she  had  been  a  member  of 
my  own  family. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  That  reminds  me  that  I  have  seen  my  mother,  in  half 
a  dozen  instances  that  I  remember,  bring  small  negro  children  into  her 
room  when  they  were  sick  and  sit  up  with  them  and  nurse  them  as  care- 
fully as  she  would  any  of  her  own  chidren. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes ;  that  was  nothing  unusual.    In  fact,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  often  necessary,  because  you  could  not  trust  the  negro  mother- 
herself  to  take  proper  care  of  her  child  in  such  cases.    If  the  child's  M 
hung  on  a  thread  and  her  regular  sleeping  time  came  she  would  go 
sleep ;  so  in  order  to  keep  the  negro  child  alive  it  was  often  found 
essary  in  such  instances  to  bring  them  up  to  the  house  where  they  coul 
receive  proper  care.    At  the  time  that  this  servant  of  mine  was  so  ill 
neighbors  would  come  and  sit  up  nights  and  help  me  to  nurse  her  jn* 
as  if  she  had  been  one  of  my  family. 

Dr.  Caldwell  (addressing  his  wife).  Mrs.  Caldwell,  tell  about 
Aunt  Tina. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  She  was  an  old  servant  when  I  knew  her,  havi 
been  in  my  father's  family  ever  since  he  had  a  family,  for  about  twert 
five  years,  I  suppose,  before  I  knew  her.  She  nursed  all  my  fatli^ 
children  (he  was  married  twice),  and  she  was  in  the  family  all  that  tA 
and  was  taken  care  of  exactly  as  one  of  the  family  until  she  died, 
she  was  an  exceptional  woman  ;  she  was  not  Jit  all  like  these  sle^; 
headed  colored  women  that  Mrs.  Ward  tells  about,  she  was  always 
awake  and  osefol. 
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Dr.  Caldwell.  My  wife  has  often  told  me  about  how  she  used  to  go 
taold  Aunt  Tina's  cabin  when  she  was  a  child  and  get  the  old  woman 
to  tell  her  stories. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  Yes.  My  mother  was  an  invalid  and  I  used  to  go 
doFD  to  this  old  colored  woman's  cabin,  and  she  invariably  saved  me 
lome  of  her  dinner,  and  I  have  never  felt  that  I  have  eaten  anything  so 
good  since. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  the  nicest  morsels  that  white  children  ever  atQ  were 
eaten  in  the  negroes'  cabins.  Then,  in  return,  we  would  take  whole 
[dates  of  food,  pies  and  cakes  and  all  sorts  of  little  luxuries,  and  carry 
them  down  to  the  negro  quarter.  The  "  quarter  "  was  the  name  applied 
to  tiie  place  where  their  cabins  were  built.  We  would  go  down  there 
and  go  into  the  cabins  and  would  get  a  roasted  potato,  baked  in  a  tin 
pan,  and  we  would  eat  it  in  the  most  unceremonious  st^'le,  sitting  right 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  would  enjoy  it  far  more  than  any- 
thing we  got  at  home.  I  think  that  going  down  to  the  cabins  and  eating 
their  food  in  that  way  and  playing  with  the  negro  children  and  listen- 
ing to  the  stories  that  J;he  servants  used  to  tell  were  among  the  greatest 
pleasores  in  life. 

NEGBO  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  My  wife  has  often  mentioned  some  superstitions  idea 
and  said  that  it  was  something  that  old  Aunt  Tina  had  told  her  when 
8he  was  a  child. 

Mrs.  Ward.  They  are  a  most  superstitious  race.  If  a  chicken  crows 
at  12  o'clock  "  company  is  coming  " ;  if  a  dog  howls  at  a  certain  hour 
"somebody  is  bound  to  die."  They  have  a  great  many  such  supersti- 
tions and  the  old  negroes  believe  in  them  just  as  solemnly  a«  they  be- 
lieve in  anything.  We  used  to  enjoy  listening  to  their  stories  when  we 
^ere  children,  and  used  to  think  they  were  a  great  deal  wiser  than  our 
own  fathers  and  mothers,  because  they  were  a  great  deal  more  enter- 
taining. We  would  go  to  sleep  in  their  beds  and  they  would  soothe  us  and 
P6t  us  to  sleep.  If  the  mistress  knew  that  the  children  were  down  at 
old  Aunt  Tina's  cabin  there  would  be  no  anxiety  about  them,  because 
there  was  the  greatest  confidence  in  those  old  servants. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  Some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  early  life  were 
fipentin  old  Aunt  Tina's  cabin,  at  her  ironing  table. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  yes,  they  wonld  indulge  us  very  freely  in  that  way. 
?5»ey  would  sort  out  the  towels  and  napkins  and  let  ug  iron  them,  and 
^  we  burned  them  it  made  no  diti'erence  to  the  servants,  or  to  us  either; 
^ere  were  plenty  more  at  the  house,  or  there  was  money  to  buy  them, 
^dif  we  destroyed  the  towels  or  the  napkins  they  would  say  they  didn't 
*^w  what  had  become  of  them. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Speaking  of  their  superstitious  stories,  when  I  was  a 
"^y  I  used  to  spend  the  fore  part  of  nearly  every  night  at  the  negro 
J^Mns  listening  to  their  stories,  and  then  I  would  be  afraid  to  go  back 
^  the  house  without  having  one  of  them  to  accompany  me.  They  were 
^^  fond  of  telling  ghost  stories. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  certainly.  They  just  enjoyed  getting  around  the 
"'^  and  telling  the  most  marvelous  yarns,  until  you  would  feel  as  though 
yonr  eyes  were  popping  out  of  your  head,  and  they  would  enjoy  our 
^citement  about  it,  and  then  when  we  were  well  frightened  they  would 
*jy,  "Are  y  oa  scared,  honey  !  "  And  we  would  be  awful  scared,  and  then 
1%  would  take  us  up  in  their  laps  and  soothe  us  and  we. would  pro- 
Wbly  fa31  asleep. 

Hie  Ohathman,  They  frightened  themselves  with  their  own  stories  t 
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Mrs.  Ward.  Yes  ;  but  they  delighted  in  it  nevertheless. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  all  they  could  not  have  been  much  frigU 
eued  when  they  would  carry  you  children  home. 

Mrs.  Ward.'  They  would  go  up  a  number  of  them  together  to  kee 
each  other  company.  Then  at  the  holidays,  at  Christmas  and  New  Tei 
these  servants  were  just  as  much  remembered  as  the  white  membert* 
the  family  were.  The  house  servants  expected  their  presents  as  a  matt 
of  course,  and  when  the  morning  came  they  would  be  so  anxious  ai 
excited  about  them  that  they  could  hardly  attend  to  their  work,  and  tb 
would  gauge  their  position  in  the  family  and  the  affection  that  was  ft 
for  them  by  the  value  of  the  presents  they  received.  Then,  after  ti 
household  servants,  the  plantation  hands  would  come  up  in  regular  pi 
cession.  It  was  simply  a  demand  for  presents,  and  it  was  always  i 
sponded  to. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  My  father's  rule  was  to  give  them  a  new  supply 
clothing  and  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  father  a  planter,  or  a  resident  of  a  towi 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  He  was  a  planter  when  I  first  remember,  and  tlu 
he  was  in  the  mill  business,  and  before  he  died  be  wa^  a  railroad  oo 
tractor. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  earliest  recollection  of  the  life  of  tl 
colored  people  and  of  the  white  people  also,  is  of  plantation  lifef 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  old  Aunt  Tina  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  WJ 
she  a  plantation  negro  f 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  Yes,  but  she  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  family  n 
to  the  Surrender.  She  died  the  year  after  the  war  ended.  She  was  the 
in  my  brother's  family. 

Mrs.  Ward.  It  was  the  habit  of  planters  to  have  one  or  more  of  tl 
old  negroes  who  were  too  feeble  or  delicate  for  field  work  to  stay ' 
their  cabins  in  the  quarter,  and  all  the  others  who  were  going ooti 
work  in  the  field  would  bring  their  children  along  as  they  went  to  wd 
in  the  morning  and  deposit  them  in  the  care  of  these  that  staid  Id  tl 
quarter  in  one  or  two  of  the  cabins,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant 
tion  and  the  number  of  mothers,  and  the  children  would  be  taken  care 
during  the  day,  and  tlie  mothers  did  not  see  them  from  the  time  tb 
left  them  in  the  morning  until  they  came  home  to  dinner,  nor  agfl 
until  they  came  back  at  night.  All  that  the  negroes  who  staid  io  t 
cabins  in  the  quarter  had  to  do  was  smply  to  take  care  of  the  childrt 
Of  course  the  children  did  not.  have  very  much  nursing,  but  in  fci 
lies  where  there*  were  older  children  they  were  made  to  narse  t 
younger  ones.  But  as  a  rule  all  the  young  colored  children  woakL 
Drought  up  and  left  in  charge  of  these  one  or  two  old  servants,  wbi 
the  others  went  to  work.  TIjat  was  to  insure  against  accident  tn 
fire,  or  other  dangers.  Then,  if  there  was  a  sick  child  among  Uk 
tlie  colored  people  would  let  the  mistress  know  of  it,  and  she  w« 
come  down  and  look  after  it,  and  if  there  was  nothing  very  ^riooa  1 
matter  with  the  child  she  would  probably  leave  it  in  charge  of  the  < 
bhu*.k  woman,  but  if  the  child  was  seriously  ill  she  would  have  to  tJ 
care  of  it,  or  have  it  taken  care  of,  herself,  because  the  mother  would 
in  the  field  in  the  day-time  and  would  be  sound  asleep  at  nighty  i 
when  she  was  not  working  or  sleeping  she  would  be  having  joat 
lively  a  time  as  possible  while  her  child  was  sick  up  at  the  house;  i 
very  otten  she  wouldn't  even  inquire  after  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  if  it  died  f 

MiB.  Wabp.  Ob,  if '"-  regular  senaatioii ;  eyeiylM 
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irajed  and  made  a  great  outcry — a  regular  wake,  in  fact.  They  felt 
liat  an  occarrence  of  that  kind  was  rather  an  agreeable  episode  in  their 
ives.  Well,  I  don't  know  a»I  ought  to  say  it  was  an  agreeable  episode, 
>at  it  was  something  to  which  ^ey  resigned  themselves  very  easily, 
K^cause  it  broke  into  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and  the  mother  would 
M3  for  the  time  the  *^  observed  of  all  observers.'' 

The  Chaibman.  Would  she  exhibit  the  proper  amount  of  sorro^t 

Mrs.  Wabd.  Oh,  she  would  exhibit  any  amount  of  it — any  amount 
bat  she  thought  was  required  to  "fill  the  bill."  She  would  vary  that 
ccording  to  circumstances.  If  they  required  loud  grief  she  would  fur- 
lish  it. 

The  Chaibman.  But  I  infer  from  what  you  say  that  her  feeling  did 
lOt  seem  to  be  just  like  the  affection  of  a  mother  for  her  child  as  we 
re  accustomed  to  see  it.  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  that  apparent 
ifference  in  the  degree  of  the  attachment  of  the  mother  for  her  child  t 
Vas  it  owing  to  tiny  inherent  lack  of  affection,  or  was  it  due  wholly  or 
►artly  to  the  fact  that  she  had  no  certainty  of  continuing  possession  of 
fer  child  ? 

Mrs.  Wabd.  I  do  not  think  that  idea  ever  occurred  to  her  mind  for  a 
joment.  I  think  that  theory  is  entirely  disproved  by  the  fact  that  as 
I  rule  they  manifest  no  more  parental  affection  for  their  children  now 
ban  they  did  then.  Whenever  a  negro  parent  loses  temper  with  her 
hild  the  child  will  receive  the  most  unmerciful  and  brutal  punishment. 
I'heir  idea  of  treating  their  children  is  to  squall  at  them,  and  scowl  at 
hem,  and  knock  them  down,  and  knock  them  up ;  but  at  the  same  time 
F  they  hire  one  of  their  children  to  a  white  person  and  the  mistress  is — 
will  not  say  severe — but  if  she  is  the  least  bit  systematic  in  dealing 
7ith  the  child,  by,  for  instance,  requiring  her  to  observe  certain  rules 
bout  the  house,  the  mother  is  certain  to  take  umbrage  at  it  and  to  say 
hat  she  is  not  going  to  have  her  child  imposed  on  by  white  folks. 
?Ben  she  wiU  probably  take  the  child  home  and  beat  her  half  to  death. 
k)  that  you  see  their  affection,  generally  speaking,  is  no  greater  for 
heir  children  now  than  it  was  when  they  were  slaves. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  the  mortality  among  colored  children 
3  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  slavery  % 

Mrs.  Wabd.  Oh,  very  much.    Do  you  not  think  so.  Dr.  Caldwell  f 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Oh,  certainly;  very  much  greater. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
lot  have  the  same  care  that  they  used  to  have  in  slavery  time  f 

Mrs.  Wabd.  Yes ;  they  are  under  entirely  different  conditions  now. 
n  old  times  the  mistress  had  her  own  experience;  had  medical  advice 
Lnd  medicines  at  hand  at  any  time  whenever  any  of  the  negroes  got 
ick  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  when  a  negro  child  was  seriously  ill  it  would 
ie  taken  up  to  the  house  and  would  have  the  benefit  of  all  those  things. 
iTon  can  imagine  the  difference  in  their  present  surroundings  when  there 
tr©  dozens  of  them  living  huddled  together  in  cabins  with  no  ventila- 
Jou,  or  else  all  ventilation,  without  proper  heat,  or  cleanliness,  or  medical 
o^atment — for  they  are  generally  too  indifferent  or  too  poor  to  buy  m'ed- 
cine. 

The  Chaibman.  How  was  it  as  to  medical  attendance  in  old  times? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Every  family  furnished  a  physician  for  the  slaves, 
►he  same  as  for  the  while  people  on  the  plantation,  and  in  nine  cases 
^ut  of  ten  the  master  and  mistress  of  a  plantation  became  by  experi- 
ence very  good  domestic  physicians  themselves;  they  had  so  much  of 
-liat  kind  of  practice,  because  on  a  large  plantation  it  was  very  seldom 
t4iat  there  was  not  some  case  of  sickness,    I  was  practicing  medicia<^ 
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before  I  A^eut  into  the  Army,  and  I  was  called  by  a  family  to  see  a  col- 
ored child  who  was  sick ;  a  little  boy  about  five  years  old.  They  had 
him  in  the  ladies'  room,  in  a  crib  before  the  fire,  jnst  as  comfortable  a 
room  as  this  parlor,  and  they  insisted  that  I  should  give  him  every  at- 
tention possible.  I  attended  him  regularly  for  alK^nt  a  week,  bat  he 
died  of  pneumonia.  I  was  there  when  he  died.  They  sent  for  me  in  a 
hurry  and  I  went  as  quickly  as  I  could  and  found  him  just  dying,  and  I 
never  saw  more  grief  manifested  anywhere  than  was  manifested  by 
the  members  of  that  family;  the  old  gentleman  and  bis  wife  and  every 
child  were  crying  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  themselves.  They  had  be- 
come so  much  attached  to  him  and  had  nursed  him  so  tenderly  that 
they  felt  his  death  as  much  as  they  could  have  felt  any  death. 

The  Chaibman.  Mrs.  Ward,  what  can  you  tell  us  about  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  household  work  in  old  times  in  the  South,  and  the 
relation  between  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  her  servants  f  Sap- 
pose  you  give  u((*^  verbal  picture  of  a  week's  life  in  those  days. 

Mrs.  Wabd.  Well,  for  a  white  family  of  from  three  to  six  persons,  I 
do  not  suppose  we  ever  had  less  than  three  servants  who  were  very 
good  cooks,  and  it  generally  took  three  to  do  the  cooking,  one  cooking 
one  dish,  one  another,  and  one  another.  Then  we  had  our  regular  wash- 
erwomen. In  those  days  we  would  always  have  in  one  of  the  cabins 
close  by  the  house  one  or  two  washerwomen,  who  took  the  clothes  out 
on  Monday  morning  and  washed  them  straight  along  through  the 
week,  never  being  in  a  hurry,  because  they  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
Then  there  were  house  girls  around  ad  libitum,  three  or  four  at  least  in 
every  house,  that  were  being  raised  up  and  trained  as  servants.  There 
would  be  one  as  the  real  house  servant,  having  control,  and  the  others 
would  be  her  deputies  and  assistants.  They  were  generally  very  nice 
about  their  work,  but  they  always  required  supervision.  Still,  as  I  said 
before,  they  felt  a  pride  generally  in  the  management  and  appearance  of 
the  house,  and  they  were  trained  to  understand  that  they  must  obey  and 
give  attention  to  their  work ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  were  really  splendid 
house  servants;  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  better  set  of  house 
servants  anywhere  than  the  old  house  negroes.  They  knew  how  to  do 
things;  they  were  neat  and  tasty  in  their  dress  and  appearance,  and 
very  polite ;  the  old-time  black  servant  was  a  very  polite  person  indeed. 
We  had  a  great  many  more  women  than  there  was  any  necessity  for, 
but  it  was  for  our  interest  to  teach  them  all  about  household  affairs,  so 
that  when  a  son  went  off  to  set  up  in  life  for  himself,  or  a  daughter 
married  and  took  her  pick  of  the  old  servants,  there  would  be  some- 
body left  capable  of  taking  their  places.  Then,  seamstresses  were  regu- 
lar institutions  in  the  house  in  those  days.  Every  family  had  one  or 
two  seamstresses  that  did  nothing  but  sew.  1  am  speaking  now  of  the 
days  before  the  sewing  machine  came  to  be  used  extensively.  They 
were  never  known  to  be  very  a<!Coniplisbed  in  the  art  of  dressmaking, 
making  tine  fits,  or  anything  like  that,  but  in  plain  sewing  and  stitch- 
ing they  were  very  proficient.  Everything  of  that  kind,  however,  wa» 
done  under  the  eye  of  the  mistress. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  those  seamstresses  able  to  cut  as  well  as 
make  up  ? 

Mrs.  Wabd.  No,  there  were  very  few  of  them  who  could  cut.  They 
were  more  like  machines.  A  Southern  lady's  life  before  the  war  was 
by  no  means  an  idle  one.  She  had  a  great  deal  to  look  after.,  She 
had  not  only  to  direct  what  was  to  be  done  but  she  had  to  oversee  it 
and  to  take  care  that  it  was  done  properly,  because  the  servants,  wbil^ 
^hey  were  very  tractable,  were  also  very  much  like  children.    You  bad 
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out  everything  for  them  and  sapervise  their  work,  ana  when 
that  they  would  do  it  very  well. 

/HAntMAN.    What  occasion  was  there  for  correction  of  those 
5,  and  in  what  way  were  they  corrected  when  it  became  neces- 

Ward.  I  never  saw  a  house  servant  corrected  in  my  life,  so  I  do 
w  anything  about  that.    I  suppose  that  on  the  plantations  they 
(re  taken  them  and  given  them  regular  castigations  when  it  was 
ry,  but  I  never  saw  a  household  servant  whipped. 
/HAIBMAN.  How  about  correcting  the  colored  children  t 
Ward.  Oh,  the  children  would  be  corrected  and  slapped  just 
might  do  with  your  own  child ;  not  any  more,  I  think. 
/HAiRMAN.  Did  you  ever  know  a  white  mother  to  take  the  part 
ck  child  against  her  own  t 

Ward.  Many  and  many  a  time.  The  white  children  were  never 
to  impose  on  the  negro  children.  There  was  always  a  feeling  that 
J  was  a  question  of  equality  or  equally  balanced  rights  the  black 
ist  yield;  but  if  it  was  aquestion  where  the  negro  child  was  clearly 
[ght — for  instance,  if  the  children  separated  and  the  black  child 
to  keep  one  of  the  playthings  and  the  white  one  did  not  want 
it,  in  such  a  case  I  never  knew  a  white  mother  to  take  her  own 
)art.  Our  people  always  went  upon  the  principle  that  if  their 
I  played  with  the  negro  children  they  must  take  their  share  of 
sequences  and  the  negroes  must  be  protected  in  their  rights, 
whole,  however,  the  relations  between  the  white  and  the  black 
I  before  the  war  were  very  amicable,  pleasant,  and  harmonious. 
/HAIRMAN.  You  ncvcr  knew  so  much  about  the  plantation  cruel- 
the  abuse  and  even  the  murder  of  the  colored  people  by  the 
18  we  did  up  North  ? 

Ward.  Oh,  no ;  I  could  put  you  on  the  stand  and,  I  suppose,  you 
ill  me  all  ^bout  that. 

HAIRMAN.  I  cannot  remember  so  far  back  as  you  can.  [Laughter.] 
Ward.  I  suspect  you  do  not  like  to  remember  so  far  back ; 
ng  aside,  I  never  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  anything  about 
ported  cruelties  because  I  never  was  on  a  plantation  where  the 
w^as  away  and  the  negroes  were  left  to  the  care  of  an  overseer, 
er  cruelties  may  have  been  practiced  upon  the  slaves  were  prac- 
such  cases  by  the  overseers.  Those  overseers  of  negroes  never 
r  social  standing  in  the  South ;  they  were  always  looked  upon 
or  fourth  rate  people;  they  were  ostracized  by  first-class  society. 
«ras  the  same  with  negro  traders — people  who  bought  and  sold 
as  a  business.  I  can  remember  in  Hamburg — a  place  immedi- 
ross  the  river  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  which  was  at  one  time  a 
portant  cotton  market,  and  must  have  been  an  important  slave 
because  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  places  of  that  kind  in 
I — I  remember  that  right  on  the  street  in  Hamburg  fronting 
iver,  there  were  three  or  four  long  low  houses  with  inner  piazzas, 
szas  projecting  out  on  the  walk,  but  recesses,  and  there  were 
all  along  in  those  recesses,  or  on  three  sides  of  them,  and  negro 
I  women  sitting  there  on  those  benches  day  after  day.  I  do  not 
ben  I  have  thought  of  that  place  until  now.  Those  were  the 
)f  negro  traders,  and  the  negroes  that  sat  there  were  lor  sale, 
pie  who  wanted  to  buy  would  come  down  and  inspect  them  and 
bargain  if  they  could.  Kow,  those  negro  traders,  while  they 
koney  and  had  money,  were  not  at  all  recognized  in  society. 
id  the  overseers  were  regarded  as  belonginjg  to  the  sam^  PlfK^Si 
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aud  to  say  that  a  mau  was  an  overseer  or  a  ne^pro  trader  waste  patbim 
riglit  down  ;  lie  was  certain  to  be  regarded  as  a  luau  of  coiumou,  cuune 
instincts  and  habits. 

Tlie  GnAiRMAN.  How  was  it  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  negroes  iu  regard 
to  being  sohl  ott'  from  the  phintations  f 

]Mrs.  Ward.  Do  you  mean  being  sold  from  one  plantation  to  another! 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  from  one  plantation  to  another,  or  from  fami- 
lies, such  as  those  whose  life  you  have  been  describing  here.  The  ne- 
gro families  were  sometimes  separated  and  sold  and  sent  away,  I  sajv 
pose  ? 

Mrs.  Ward.  They  were  sometimes  sepjirated  If  i>ecuniary  reverses 
overtook  the  owner,  and  it  was  necessary  to  sell  his  negroes  in  order  to 
raise  money,  tliey  were  generally  called  up  and  tohl  of  the  state  of  tb« 
case  and  allowed  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  future  owners,  so  farw 
that  was  possible,  and  when  they  selected  the  i)erson  that  they  wanted 
to  belong  to,  that  man  would  be  asked  to  buy  them ;  not  only  they  would 
ask  it,  but  the  owner  himself,  when  they  designated  the  person  tba: 
they  would  like  to  buy  them,  would  try  to  make  terms  with  tliat  persoD; 
and  1  have  never  in  my  life  known  negroes  to  be  set  up  and  sold  with- 
out regard  to  the  person  or  the  place  they  were  going  to. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  There  were  very  few  planters  that  sold  their  slam 
unless  under  <;omj)ulsion ;  they  generally  did  not  want  to  sell  them,  and 
there  were  really  very  few  sales  of  slaves  made,  excei»t  by  tho'te  negro- 
traders  who  went  to  Virginia  and  the -more  northerly  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  bought  the  slaves  there  and  sold  them  again.  Almost  every 
slave  owner  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  ready  to  buy  slaves  nitlier 
than  to  sell.  When  planters  had  the  money  that  was  wliat  they  jrener- 
ally  invested  in ;  there  was  very  rarely  to  be  found  a  planter  in  this  iKirt 
of  the  country  wlio  wanted  to  sell  a  slave  unless  for  some  jiarlicular  rea- 
son; some  fault  or  some  bad  quality  of  character;  or  unless,  as  Mrs. 
Ward  has  said,  iinancial  reverses  made  it  necessary  to  sell. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Or  unless  a  jdanter  had  a  servant  that  was  goinjr  ^^ 
marry  on  to  somebody's  else  plantation  and  wanted  to  be  sold,  so  that  be 
could  be  where  his  wife  was.  Then  again,  often,  when  the  ><»ui)g  mem- 
bers of  a  family  married,  the  father  would  give  a  numbt^r  of  slaves,  nnne 
or  less,  to  his  children,  and  they  would  carry  off  certain  nieniliers  of  » 
negro  family,  and  then  j)erhaps  in  a  year  or  two  those  nienil>ers  of  the 
family  that  were  h^fr  behind  Mould  want  to  go  and  join  those  who  ba«l 
i^imv]  and  then,  if  the  young  nian  wanted  to  buy  them,  they  would 
be  sold  to  him  ;  but  it  was  nearly  always  as  murh  to  the  inten*st  of 
the  servant  as  to  the  interest  of  the  master  when  such  changes  wen* 
ma<ie,  and  I  have  never  known  of  any  slaves  l>eing  sold  or  st*parated 
from  their  frentls  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  the  family  sepanitetl. 

Mr.  IIkwitt.  1  wcmld  like  to  jmt  in  a  word  there.  When  the  owner 
of  slaves  died,  it  fmiuently  happened,  of  eourse,  that  theR»  wouhl  be  an 
a<lministration  upon  his  estate,  and  veiy  often  the  negixies  were  put  up 
and  sold  at  the  administrator's  sale  to  the  highest  bidder;  1  have  seen 
that  frecjuently,  but  they  were  most  usually  bought  in  by  members  of 
the  family,  unless  the  estate  was  in  debt  ;  if  it  was  in  debt,  they  would 
sometim<'s  have  to  be  sold  to  strangers,  \m\  that  ha])pened  veryWldom; 
and,  as  Mrs.  Ward  has  been  saying,  the  <»\  !!>  of  slavery  were  not  wit- 
nesse<1  mu«'h  in  this  j)art  of  the  country,  it  wns  only  u|H)n  plantation^ 
where  the  owner  was  an  absentee  and  whne  the  management  was  left 
to  ovei-seers,  that  those  evils  existed  to  any  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Wer^  »""h  plantations  in  Georgia  or 

Alabama  t 
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Mrs.  Ward.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  There  were  a  few  in  South  Alabama,  but  none  in  this 
part  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  They  were  mainly  in  the  cotton  belt  of  Alabama^ 
Lonisiana,  and  Mississippi. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  applies,  I  suppose,  to  the  sugar  plan- 
tations as  well  as  to  the  cotton  plantations  t 
Dr.  Caldwell.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Mississippi  furnished  more  of  those  cases  than  any  other 
of  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  On  the  plantations  where  the  owners  resided,  the  ne- 
groes and  the  whites  were  brought  up  on  a  par. 

Mrs.  BoLAND.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  at  the  North,  but  I  moved 
to  New  Orleans  with  my  husband  in  1878,  and  we  now  reside  here  in 
Birmingham.     While  I  lived  in  New  Orleans  I  saw  a  striking  instance 
of  attachment  between  a  colored  girl  and  her  owner.    This  lady  owned 
slaves  before  the  war,  and  one  of  her  women  had  a  little  girl  which 
sbe  took  when  it  was  a  baby;  the  girl  had  consumption,  and  this 
lady  attended  to  her  night  and  day,  and  had  the  priest  come  and  ad- 
minister Holy  Communion  to  her,  and  when  the  child  died  she  was 
laid  out  in  this  lady's  parlor  as  nicely  as  any  white  child  could  be;  then 
she  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  the  lady  used  to  visit  the 
^TRve  regularly,  and  I  have  gone  there  with  her.    While  the  child  was 
sick  her  mother  was  sent  for;  but  she  said,  <^  ch.  Missus,  you  can  take 
care  of  Cora  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can."    She  did  come  to  see  the 
cbild,  however,  before  she  died,  and  took  away  a  great  many  of  Cora's 
tilings. 

Iklrs.  Ward.  The  affection  between  the  whites  and  their  black  serv- 
^ots  was  very  great  in  many  instances. 

Mrs.  BoLAND.  This  lady  had  to  bury  three  of  her  old  servants.  An 
^^0:xusing  thing  happened  in  my  presence  one  evening.  An  old  servant 
^^  the  family  came  down  and  said  to  the  mistress, "  Oh,  Missus,  if  you 
^^ly  give  me  $2  the  Voodoo  doctor  can  take  the  evil  spirit  out  of  the  siek 
^^^ild."  She  was  actually  going  to  part  with  her  $2  for  that  purpose, 
^^t  the  lady  told  her  to  go  ond  tell  the  Voodoo  doctor  to  cure  the  child 
^^*^t  and  she  would  give  him  all  the  money  he  wanted. 

Idrs.  Ward.  Did  the  doctor  cure  the  child  ! 
|.    iMrs.  BoLAND.  Oh,  yes;  and  he  got  the  $2,  too.    The  child  got  re- 
**^ved  of  the  evil  spirit. 

Ihe  Chairman.  What  did  you  see  or  learn  of  the  doctor's  operations  t 
^rs.  BoLAND.  I  did  not  see  anything. 

Dr.  BoLAND.  The  negroes  got  together  annually  on  the  lake  side 
^^d  went  through  the  ceremony  of  dancing  around  the  fire  until  the 
^jc^thorities  stopped  them.  It  was  on  St.  John's  night.  I  remember 
*'*^^  first  night  1  was  there  and  heard  of  it,  and  1  made  an  effort  to  get 
^^t  to  see  the  ceremonies,  but  I  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  inquired  about 
^tiat  was  going  on  and  was  told  that  the  ceremonies  had  been  gone 
^*^lX)Ugh  during  the  daytime,  so  I  did  not  see  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  practice  is  something  that  they  brought  with 
^*^«m  from  Africa,  I  believe,  and  i^  has  survived  their  conversion  to 
^iiristianity  t 

Mrs.  BoLAND.  Yes.  The  old  colored  people  told  us  that  the  doctor 
^ould  get  some  animal  and  sacrifice  it  and  put  it  in  a  pot,  and  while  it 
^Hs  boiling  he  would  ask  the  Voodoo  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit. 

Mrs,  Ward.  And  then  the  victim  or  his  friends  would  have  to  pay 
*k«  doctor. 

21—0  4 (5  LAW) 
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Mrs  BoLAND.  Always,  of  coarse. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  essential  part  of  tiie  ceremony  t 

Mrs.  BoLAND.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mrs.  Ward.  The  ap-country  negroes  never  believed  in  that  witebeiy 
to  the  same  extent  that  those  in  New  Orleans  and  in  theeztreme  Soatik 
did — the  negroes  on  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  yon  think  was  the  reason  of  that  difTerenoe  t 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  think  it  was  becaase  those  in  this  part  of  the  conntiy 
come  more  in  contact  with  the  whites.  Down  on  those  rice  and  sngar 
plantations  they  had  nobody  to  teach  them  any  better,  and  they  bad  no 
such  daily  continuous  contact  with  the  whites  as  they  had  in  tbis  part 
of  the  country.  Then,  too,  the  old  Africans  seemed  to  congregate  more 
in  that  part  of  the  South.  It  was  very  seldom  that  yon  would  find  one 
of  the  real  old  Africans  in  the  up-country ;  they  were  more  on  the  coast 
I  do  not  know  how  that  came  to  be  the  case,  but  I  think  there  can  be 
no  donbt  about  the  fact.  Those  low-down  negroes  have  a  pecoiiar  dia- 
lect, too. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Oh,  yes ;  we  could  not  understand"  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  perhaps  among  the  later  cargoes  broai^t 
from  Africa — victims  of  the  modem  slave  trade  t 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  those  Africans  were  brought  to  that  part  .of  tbe 
country.    I  have  never  seen  but  one  or  two  of  that  class,  but  they  have 
a  very  peculiar  dialect ;  they  call  everything  <*  he,"  regardless  of  gendei^ 
masculine, feminine,  or  neuter;  everything  is  " he."   They  will  say,  "1 
call  he  chicken  for  you."   And  they  pronounce,  like  ^*  lake/'   Their  dialect 
is  very  peculiar.    I  had  one  negro  woman  of  that  kind  myself.    I  had  a 
fiick  friend  and  wanted  to  get  a  squab,  and  sent  the  girl  down  to  a  friend 
who  had  a  great  many  pigeons,  to  ask  her  for  one.    Becky  had  not 
any  idea  what  a  squab  meant,  but  I  didn't  know  that  when  I  sent  her. 
She  went  down  and  said  to  this  lady  that  Mrs.  Ward  had  told  her  to 
come  down  and  ask  the  lady  to  send  her  ^'he  swab."    My  friend  did  noi 
onderstand  her  exactly,  but  she  told  the  servant  to  go  and  bring  down 
young  pigeon,  which  she  handed  to  Becky ;  butBecky  would  not  take  that 
and  she  pronounced  the  word  in  such  a  way  that  the  lady  then  sent  an 
got  a  scrubbing  broom,  supposing  that  was  what  1  meant,  but  that  w 
not  satisfactory  to  Becky,  and  finally  my  friend  wrote  me  a  note  askin 
me  what  I  wanted.    I  replied  that  1  wanted  a  squab,  and  my  fiiendjai— 
swered  that  she  had  offered  the  girl  that  but  she  would  not  take  it. 
fact  was  that  they  could  not  understand  each  other. 

NEGRO  matrimony. 

The  Chairman.  The  colored  people,  of  course,  had  some  sort  of 
tion  which  answered  to  them  for  matrimony.    Did  they  select  their  part* 
ners  themselves  Y 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  yes ;  they  would  select  their  partners  and  have  moeV' 
romantic  courtships,  and  the  men  would  go  every  Saturday  night  to 
their  sweethearts.    Their  owners  had  to  give  them  permission  regal 
to  go  on  that  errand,  because  if  thoy  went  without  permission  they  w 
liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  patrol.    The  darkey's  greatest  fear  was 
the  patrol  catching  him.    That  was  the  burden  of  a  great  many  n 
songs.    They  would  carry  on  these  courtships  and  would  be  jnst 
much  interested  in  marrying  into  ^' a  respectable  family"  asthewhi 
people  would  be.    They  regarded  it  as  a  mark  of  social  degradation 
mairy  into  an  ordinary  family — that  is,  a  family  where  there  were  v< 
few  slaves.    Oftentimes  the  masters  of  the  husband  and  wife  would 
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an  arraDgement  by  which  one  would  buy  the  woman  or  the  other  would 
bny  the  husband,  in  order  that  they  might  be  together.  They  used  to 
have  great  weddings,  too.  I  don't  know  whether  they  got  divorces  or 
whether  they  just  separated  when  they  wished  to.  However,  it  may 
have  been  then,  I  believe  some  of  the  lawyers  now  are  getting  rich  off 
the  negroes  under  the  present  system  of  the  divorce  law. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  were  those  attachments  and  practical 
marriages;  did  the  husband  and  wife  generally  adhere  to  each  other 
daring  their  life-time  or  for  any  long  period! 
Mrs.  Ward.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  did  as  a  general  thing. 
Mr,  Hewitt.  Oh,  they  did,  very  frequently  f 

Mrs.  Ward.  They  did  not  separate  so  much  as  they  do  now.  They 
observed  moral  laws  to  a  certain  degree — certainly  very  much  more  than 
they  do  now,  because  they  did  not  see  their  owners  separating,  and 
many  of  them  were  imitative  in  that  respect.  However,  1  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  copying  from  their  former  owners  now  in  their  sep- 
arations. They  preserve<l  a  show  of  living  together  at  any  rate,  and 
they  often  did  live  together  a  long  time. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  My  father's  negroes  lived  in  families.  Each  family 
ha<l  t  heir  separate  house,  the  husband  and  wife  living  together  with 
their  child  en  as  white  people  did. 

Mr.  ILewitt.  Yes;  that  was  very  common,  each  family  had  a  house 
with  a  little  plot  surrounding  it,  and  could  make  it  as  comfortable  as 
they  chose. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  considered  exactly  the  thing  in  those  days 
I  suppose,  for  a  man  to  get  up  and  start  off  and  leave  his  wife! 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  no;  they  could  not  <lo  it  in  those  days.  They  were 
Hot  allowed  to  do  it.  They  may  have  had  the  inclination  to  desert,  but 
they  were  not  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  it  be  prevented! 

Mrs.  Ward.  Well,  in  the  tirst  place,  from  your  observation  now  of 
tvlieir  present  condition,  you  can  scarcely  understand  how  tnu5table  they 
'Were  iu  those  times.  They  were  very  easily  governed.  They  telt  that 
tifcey  were  owned,  and  that  the  will  ot  the  master  was  law,  and  they  did 
X^ot  <la«  e  to  go  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  They  were  never  compelled  by  their  masters  to  marry, 
^at  if  they  married  the;^  were  very  frecpiently  compelled  to  remain  to- 
gether ;  not  always,  but  frequeni  ly.  Large  numbers  of  those  marriages 
^^rere  adhered  to  even  after  the  war  closed.  Where  they  were  living 
"t^^ether  as  man  and  wife  their  marria<:es  were  legalized  by  an  act  of  our 
legislature,  and  large  numbers  of  them  continued  to  live  together  as  they 
l^ail  livt*d  during  slavery. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  But  1  remember  after  the  war,  and  I  suppose  you 
^Mr.  Hewitt)  remember  old  man  Ea^er,  a  carpet-bagger,  who  drove  a 
'i^iriving  trade  by  instructing  the  negroes  tbat  they  must  be  niarried 
^^ver  again,  and  telling  them  that  they  must  have  a  license  from  him, 
^Dd  that  he  was  entitled  to  $3  fee  for  each  liceuse  he  issued.  They 
^^riH*  in  there  by  hundreds,  and  he  would  say,  ''  Three  dollars,  my 
:Qri4'iicl !  Just  take  your  paper.''  I  believe  he  made  $10,000  out  of  that 
^ctMise  business. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  seemed  very  necessary  that  it  should  be 
4one. 

Vr,  Caldwell.  They  thought  it  was  necessary, — he  made  them  think 
^O,  and  he  got  his  $3  in  each  case  for  his  stuvic.es. 

Thi*  Chairman.  The  Voodoo  iloctors  did  not  ask  but  $2. 
Dr.  Caldwrll.  Ko  5  they  worked  cheaper. 
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Mrs.  Ward.  Well,  the  negroes  will  go  anywhere  for  the  sake  of  going 
in  a  crowd,  whether  it  was  to  be  married  or  to  be  divorced,  or  to  do 
anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  time  prior  to  the  warf 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  yes ;  and  of  the  present  time,  too. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  noticed  on  the  sugar  plantations  that  a  negro  wo- 
man would  go  down  with  a  fellow  as  his  wife  as  long  as  he  worked  there, 
and  as  soon  as  he  quit  she  would  drop  him  and  go  with  another.  There 
are  men  iu  New  Orleans  who  furnish  hands  for  the  plantations,  and  one 
of  them  told  me  the  only  way  he  could  get  along  was  by  sending  the 
women  down  with  them.    They  are%lwaj^s  ''married." 

Mrs.  BoLAND.  The  negro  mothers  are  exceedingly  cruel  to  their  chil- 
dren. I  saw  several  instances  of  that  when  I  was  in  New  Orleans. 
They  would  whip  them  most  unmercifully  with  a  clothes  line  or  with 
anything  that  they  could  get  their  hands  upon. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes,  they  are  very  cruel.  I  had  a  little  negro  girl  bound 
to  me  while  the  Yankee  garrison  was  still  at  Atlanta.  There  were  a 
great  mai»y  negro  children  there  that  had  been  deserted  by  their  mothers. 
The  negroes'  idea  of  freedom  seemed  to  be  that  they  were  free  to  quit 
their  homes,  and  go  where  they  pleased,  and  thousands  of  them  did 
leave  their  homes  from  that  motive.  They  went  off  to  different  places, 
and  great  numbers  of  them  came  into  Atlanta ;  in  fact  the  city  was 
thronged  with  a  population  of  that  kind.  Of  course  a  great  many  of 
them  could  not  get  work  ;  people  had  no  money  to  pay  them,  and  be- 
sides they  were  no  longer  willing  to  work  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  when  they  were  slaves.  There  was  great  mortality  among  them, 
and  the  little  children  that  were  left  without  parents  were  taken  to  an 
asylum,  which  the  Government  had  organized  in  Atlanta.  Then  it  soon 
became  a  custom  for  Southern  ladies  to  go  out  to  the  asylum  and  select 
from  the  children  there  any  that  were  bright  and  promising,  and  have 
them  bound  to  them  by  the  Government  for  a  certain  period,  until  they 
reached  an  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty-one,  the  obligation  of  the  em- 
ployer being  to  support  them  and  look  after  them,  and  be  responsible 
for  them  up  to  that  time.  There  was  a  fee  to  be  paid  in  each  case;^  $50, 
I  tbink  it  was.  My  father  went  and  got  a  negro  ^irl  there  for  me  for  a 
nurse  for  my  infant.  tShe  was  a  smart  little  thing,  but  I  have  never 
seen  such  an  innately  cruel  creature  in  my  life.  I  said  to  her  one  day, 
"  Martha,  I  think  you  are  the  most  cruel  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life;*^ 
and  she  replied,  "  Yes,  raa'm ;  no  use  in  lettin'  a  heap  of  things  live. 
My  mammy  never  thought  not  bin'  of  taking  a  cat  that  worried  her  and 
putting  it  in  an  oven  and  roastin'  it  alive.''  She  was  a  very  cruel  girl, 
but  on  the  whole  she  was  a  pretty  good  nurse,  and  I  kept  her  until  she 
was  fifteen  years  old.  She  developed,  however,  into  a  most  inveterate 
rogue.  She  had  never  been  outside  ot  our  rooms  to  sleep,  and  had  been 
treated  exactly  as  the  household  servants  were  in  slavery  times — that 
is,  she  had  everything  she  wanted,  and  had  not  the  slightest  necessity 
for  stealing  anything,  but  yet  she  would  steal  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  She 
would  go  to  church  in  the  evening,  wearing  my  children's  clothes, 
and  she  would  tear  the  clothes  and  steal  and  destroy  them,  and  throw 
them  away  ;  and  she  became  a  great  nuisance.  Eyentually  she  married 
and  went  away,  but  I  do  not  think  she  and  her  husband  lived  together 
more  than  three  months  before  she  quit  him  or  he  quit  her.  Then  she 
married  again  and  lived  here,  but  1  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time 
until  three  weeks  ago.  I  was  out  on  the  piazza  and  I  saw  an  immense 
young  negro  woman,  who  attracted  my  attention ;  1  looked  at  her  closely, 
and  thought  her  face  very  familiar  to  me,  and  finally  I  called  out  to  her, 
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and  she  turned  at  once  and  answered  me,  and  it  was  Martha,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  She  came  right  over,  and  seemed 
very  glad  to  see  me  again.  I  asked  her  where  she  came  ft'om  and  where 
she  was  going,  and  she  said  that  she  had  been  living  at  Saint  Clair 
Springs.  I  asked  her  who  she  was  with  and  what  she  was  doing ;  she 
said,  *^  I  am  with  my  old  man."  I  asked  her  if  she  had  any  children, 
and  she  said,  "  No ;  he  died.  I  beat  him."  "  You  don't  mean  to  say," 
said  1,  "  that  you  beat  him  until  you  killed  himt"  ^*  Well,"  said  she, 
"  he  didn't  die  while  1  was  beating,  but  I  beat  him  and  he  died."  8he 
narrated  the  two  things  together  as  if  they  were  cause  and  effect,  and 
she  seem.ed  to  be  telling  the  truth.  When  I  said  "You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  beat  him  until  you  killed  him,"  I  suppose  my  tone  expressed 
8ome  disapproval,  and  then  she  modified  her  statement,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  But  she  seemed  to  feel  quite  relieved.  I  suppose  she  could  not 
make  him  die  in  any  other  way,  so  she  beat  him  until  he  died. 

The  Chaieman.  I  suppose,  however,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
that  is  generally  characteristic  of  negro  mothers! 

Mrs,  W  AED.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  characteristic  of  them  generally 
to  beat  their  children  until  they  die,  but  I  do  think  that  if  their  children 
badn't  very  great  tenacity  of  life  most  of  them  would  die  under  the  treat- 
ment they  receive  from  their  i)arent8f    The  negro  mothers  will  beat  and 
bruise  their  children  with  a  shingle  or  with  a  stick,  or  with  anything 
that  comes  to  their  hand,  when  they  are  angry.    It  is  never  anything 
like  regular  chastisement  but  it  is  an  assault,  knocking  the  children  down 
and  pulling  them  up  and  knocking  them  down  again  and  abusing  them 
^n  the  most  violent  manner. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  think  they  are  nothing  but  "little 
diggers." 

Mrs.  Waed.  Nothing  but  little  niggers ;  and  the  old  Southern  slave- 
holders, you  know,  were  the  only  people  that  ever  valued  little  niggers. 
Dr.  Caldwell.  The  men  beat  their  wives  the  same  way. 
The  Chairman.  I  wonder  whether  they  are  cruel  to  their  children  in 
^fceir  original  home  in  Africa,  the  pagan  mothers. 
Mrs.  Ward.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
The  Chairman.  I  never  understood  that  Indian  mothers  were  cruel 
W:)  their  children,  did  you,  doctor  f 
Dr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Before  the  war,  it  was  frequently  the  case  on  large  plan- 
t  ^tions  that  negroes  were  employed  as  foremen,  and  they  were  very  often 
*^^uch  more  cruel  than  white  overseers.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
^  great  many  negroes  that  I  know  of  that  are  very  kind  to  their  wives 
^nd  children,  and  who  get  along  very  well  in  their  families.  I  was  raised 
^^n  a  farm,  and  I  know  something  about  these  old  country  negroes,  and  I 
^now  of  several  of  them  that  were  raised  in  this  county  and  that  are 
^loing  very  well.  A  great  many  of  them  have  got  them  little  farms  and 
^eem  to  be  quite  prosperous  and  quite  comfortable  in  their  families. 
"ihere  is  no  doubt  however  that  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  cruel  to  their 
c^bildren. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  as  well  as  the  women  t 
Mr.  Hewitt.  The'men  as  well  as  the  women.    They  will  get  in  a  pas- 
^on  and  whip  their  children  unmercifully. 

The  Chairman.  What  seems  to  be  the  general  disposition  of  the  ne- 
groes toward  each  other  T  I  understand  that  they  are  usually  tractable 
and  easily  managed  by  white  people,  except  that  they  will  not  keep  their 
contracts  but  will  get  up  and  go  off  whenever  they  wish  ;  but  how  are 
they  among  themselves:  are  they  good-natured  and  agreeable  otVi^x'^v^X 
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Sir.  Hewitt.  They  are  inclined  to  be  qaanclflome.  Th^  Imve  ili&i 
peculiarity,  that  if  a  difScnlty  arises  between  two  of  them  the  whole 
neighborhood  will  take  sides,  and  very  often  the  parties  will  be  eyei^y 
divided  and  they  will  go  to  law  and  go  into  oonrt|  ani}  yon  majv  swear 
a  dozen  of  them  and  if  they  are  all  on  one  side  they  will  swear  Just  ihb 
same  way.  Those  that  are  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff  will  always  swear 
for  him  right  through,  and  those  that  are  on  the  side  of  the  defendant 
will  swear  for  him  ail  the  way  through. 

The  Ghaibmin.  Just  like  '^  experts"  among  white  folks.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Yes;  that  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  negro  witnesses. 
If  the  question  is  one  between  a  negro  and  white  man  they^  are  always 
on  the  side  of  the  negro,  but  if  it  is  a  fight  between  two  white  men  then 
I  would  take  the  testimony  of  a  negro  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  for 
he  would  generally  be  inclined  to  tell  the  truth.  Of  coorse  there  ate  ex- 
ceptions,  and  some  of  the  negroes  are  very  tmthfiil,  bat  as  a  general 
thing  iu  my  practice  in  court  I  have  found  them  wholly  onreliable  as 
witnesses.  However,  there  are  a  great  many  whites  who  ate  Just  aboat 
as  much  so  as  the  negroes.  As  I  have  said,  in  a  controversy  between 
two  white  men  the  negro  is  often  a  very  reliable  witness,  bat  in  a  eon- 
troverHy  between  a  negro  and  a  white  man  he  cannot  be  trosted  to  teH 
the  truth ;  he  is  very  certain  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  degro. 

The  Gkaisman.    And  yon  say  that  in  a  controversy  between  two^ 
negroes  the  others  will  always  take  sides! 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  result  is  that  each  party  can  ''prove'* 
his  case  t 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Always.    You  can  get  Just  as  many  witnesses  as  y 
want  on  each  side. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  the  parties  speak  of  them  as  '^  my  witnesses.' 
Each  party  goes  out  and  sees  the  witnesses  and  gets  them  ready. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Yes,  that  is  the  way.    Of  course  I  do  not  want  to 
nnderstood  as  saying  that  all  the  negroes  are  of  that  character;  I 
speaking  of  a  class.    Some  of  them  are  very  good  and  honest. 

RELIGION  AMONa  THE  NEaROSS. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  little  account  of  their  religious  ideas ;  ibe/th 
religions  life  before  the  war. 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  never  went  to  their  meetings  myself. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  I  did.    They  had  seats  in  the  big  church,  and  th< 
went  to  church  as  regularly  as  we  did.    I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
they  all  did,  but  a  great  many  did. 

1  he  Chairman.  Was  there  any  disposition  or  effort  on  the  part 
the  whites  to  require  them  to  got 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  But  they  were  advised  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  rather  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  t 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  The  older  ones  are. 

Dr.  CALD^VELL.  I  remember  an  instance  that  I  saw  here  only  aboi 
two  years  a^o,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  their  religious  views 
practices.    One  night  I  met  Dr.  Jordan,  who  told  me  that  he  was  goi 
up  street  to  see  a  ])atient,  and  asked  me  to  walk  along  with  him.    T 
patient  was  a  negro.    I  went  to  the  door  and  Dr.  Jordan  went  in 
examined  the  man  and  prescribed  for  him.    There  was  a  negro 
right  by  there  and  we  heard  considerable  noise,  and  I  pro|iOsed 
go  over.    We  went  into  the  church  and  sat  down  in  the  rear  of 
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building,  and  they  began  singing,  and  after  a  little  while  a  great  wmnj 
of  the  men  went  np  near  the  front  and  formed  a  circle  aronnd  the 
preacher,  and  they  kept  on  singing,  and  it  got  louder  and  louder,  and 
Anally  they  got  to  keeping  time  with  the  music  by  a  swaying  motion  of 
the  body,  and  the  excitement  grew  iiigher  and  higher,  and  all  at  once 
one  negro  woman  was  struck  by  something^  and  she  made  a  break 
through  the  circle.  They  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something  of  the 
kind  to  occur,  for  they  caught  her  and  she  just  fell  down  on  the  floor, 
and  it  took  three  or  four  of  them  to  hold  her.  She  would  jump  up  and 
make  for  the  benches  and  jum])  over  three  or  four  of  them,  and  I  thought 
she  was  coming  to  the  back  part  of  the  church.  They  tore  the  clothing 
off  her,  and  she  just  exhausted  herself  ^intil  she  fell  down  on  the  floor 
on  the  flat  of  her  back,  and  they  took  her  up  and  laid  her  on  a  bench 
at  one  side,  and  one  or  two  of  the  *' sisters"  staid  with  her  and  fanned  her. 
She  was. so  completely  exhausted  that  she  had  to  lie  absolutely  still  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  At  that  time  there  was  auother  one  worked  up 
to  the  proper  pitch  and  she  went  through  the  same  performance. 

Mrs.  Ward.  That  is  the  kind  of  religious  performances  they  indulge 
in,  and  the  one  that  can  scream  the  loudest,  and  fall  the  hardest,  and 
stay  collapsed  the  greatest  length  of  time  is  the  one  that  is  supposed 
to  have  the  highest  degree  of  religion.  A  sister  will  scream  out,  "  Oh  1 
Brother  John,  hold  me  I  Hold  me  Brother  John  I''  and  somebody  else 
besides  "  Brother  John  "  will  go  and  hold  her,  but  the  woman  will  keep 
screaming,  "Hold  me,  Brother  John!  Hold  me,  Brother  John!"  and 
^11  not  consent  to  be  held  until  *'  Brother  John  "  comes. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  That  religious  excitement  is  not  peculiar  to  the  negro 
race. 

The  Chairman.  No,  of  course  not ;  but  still  this  shows  their  actual 
condition  in  respect  to  their  religious  views  and  feelings,  for,  of  course, 
sone  of  these  performances  were  gone  through  with  any  id(»a  of  ridi- 
culing religion. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  no.  They  go  to  church  at  8  o'clock,  and  often  stay 
there  until  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  going  through  such  perform- 
ances as  Dr.  Caldwell  has  described,  and  coming  out  in  a  perfect  trance. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  that  among  negroes  in  Wash- 
ington, and  it  may  be  seen  there  occasionally  in  one  of  the  churches 
now.  1  have  not  visited  their  churches  of  late,  but  while  1  was  in  the 
liabit  of  observing  their  religious  services  I  found  that  from  year  to 
jear  that  sort  of  excitement  was  gradually  disappearing.  There  has 
been  a  marked  change  in  the  colored  people  of  Washington  in  regard 
to  these  physical  demonstrations  under  religious  excitement.  Su(*b 
scenes  as  Dr.  Caldwell  has  just  described  were  very  common  some  years 
ago  there;  the  brethren  carried  out  those  that  were  overcome  and 
would  lay  them  down  by  the  side  of  the  church  in  the  cool  air,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  particularly  pious  brethren  would  attend  and  watch 
them  by  the  hour  until  they  would  recover  thenis(»lves  and  get  up  and 
go  back,  though  sometimes  they  would  have  to  bo  carried  away.  1  have 
seen  them  yield  to  this  religious  excitement  and  keep  time,  as  Dr.  Cald- 
well has  described,  and  finally  go  otf  in  soniethinjj^  like  an  ej)ileptic  fit. 
I  do  not  know  that,  so  far  as  1  observed,  it  was  more  irequent  among 
tiie  sisters  than  among  the  brethren. 

THE   "SCURSION"   NUISANCE. 

Mrs.  Ward.  One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  that  we  have  now  under 
the  present  system  of  service  is  the  frequency  of  ''scursions"  during 
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th#  Bummer.  They  begin  about  April.  The  darkies  will  charter  a  whoto 
train  of  cars  and  get  up  a  ^^  scursion  ^  for  the  benefit  of  some  chareh  or 
society,  and  every  one  in  the  town  goes,  regardless  of  conseqaenees. 
No  matter  how  mach  they  may  be  ne^ed  in  the  hoose,  no  matter  how 
important  the  occasion  may  be,  or  bow  urgent  the  neckl  for  their  serv- 
ices, whether  you  have  a  wedding  in  the  house,  or  sickness,  or  whatever 
you  may  have,  they  will  just  leave  the  cooking-stove  and  the  housework 
•and  everything  else  and  go  off  on  these  ''  scursions." 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  the  ^^  scursions  "  generally ;  are 
they  for  any  particular  purpose  t 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes,  to  raise  money.  They  will  go  and  ebgage  a  train  of 
<»rs  from  the  railroad  company  and  agree  to  pay,  x>erhaps,  $135  for  a 
train  to  take  them  to  Chattanooga.  Then  for  a  week  before  hand  they 
are  sent  around  advising  and  urging  everybody  to  go  on  the  ^^  scursion/' 
and  telling  them  what  a  good  time  they  will  have, and  selling  tioketsand 
making  whatever  profit  they  can.  Oftentimes,  however,  they  fail  to  get 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  needed  to  start  the  <^ scursion"  on  schedule 
time.  They  will  get  down  here  to  the  depot  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, headed  by  a  brass  band,  and  the  noise  they  make  is  perfectly  awful: 
everybody  is  waked  up  and  kept  awake,  and  the  crowd  will  hang  around 
here  on  the  platform  and  all  about  the  cars  trying  to  get  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  required  sum,  because,  of  course,  the  company  will  not  allow  them 
to  have  the  train  until  every  cent  is  paid. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  as  bad  as  white  men  on  the  4th  of  July  f 

Mrs.  Ward.  Worse.  In  the  first  place  the  excursions  of  the  white 
men  ^o  not  interfere  with  the  business  of  other  white  men,  but  on  these 
occasions  we  know  that  everybody  is  interfered  with  and  annoyed.  Our 
household  affairs  are,  of  course,  utterly  neglected ;  and  further  than  that, 
when  our  servants  go  on  these  ''  scursions"  we  generally  know  that  the 
larger  part  of  our  week's  washing  is  gone  in  the  "  pcursion,"  too.  They 
will  come  down  here,  as  I  said,  early  in  the  morning  and  make  this  tre- 
mendous noise  and  disturb  everybody,  and  then,  finally,  after  a  great 
deal  of  halting  and  hesitation  and  delay,  going  up  town  and  rushing 
around  and  doing  everything  they  can  to  make  up  the  extra  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  required  to  pay  for  the  train,  they  will  finally  start,  wav- 
ing their  handkerchiefa  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  In  the 
mean  time  yon  have  got  to  go  and  cook  your  own  dinner,  and  another 
housekeeper  has  to  go  and  wait  on  her  own  table,  and  so  on.  And  they 
do  not  always  come  back,  either.  Every  once  and  awhile  you  hear  of  a 
*'  divorce  "  growing  out  of  tnese  "  scursions,"  husbands  who  go  to  Chat- 
tanooga and  do  not  come  bac^k. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  t  be  state  of  things  before  the  war  in  that 
respect  was  dift'erent  f 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  yes,  quit*  <lift'erent.  It  was  all  peaceful  and  orderly 
then,  but  it  has  been  the  opp<»site  since. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mrs.  Ward,  tell  us  the  story  of  the  war,  not 
merely  from  the  colored  standpoint  but  the  whole  story. 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  want  to  say  one  thing  further  before  1  finish  up  the 
negro  question,  and  that  is,  that  as  a  rule,  the  servants  that  we  depended 
most  on  at  the  time  of  the  war,  when  it  became  necessary  for  us  to 
"refugee"  about — those  that  we  depended  most  upon  and  trusted  and 
believed  they  would  stay  w4th  us  through  it  all,  were  the  first  to  go; 
and  those  that  we  never  expected  to  stay  after  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Yankee  forces  were  the  ones  that  did  stay.  Don't  you  think 
that  was  so,  Dr.  Caldwell  t 

Dr.  Calt>well.  You  mean  after  the  Surrender  t 
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«.  Wabb.  No,  I  mean  daring  the  war.    I  kuow  that  was  our  oz- 
moe.    We  had  some  servants  that  we  thought  would  ^'  refugee" 
as  and  stay  with  us  to  the  end,  but  whenever  they  found  them- 
es near  a  Yankee  encampment  they  walked  off.    Of  course,  as  ft 
the  ones  that  were  most  depended  upon  and  made  most  of  were 
martest  and  most  intelligent,  and  perhaps  that  accounts  for  their 
g  off  5  but  whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  the  fact  was,  ac- 
Ing  to  my  observation,  that  those  that  we  thought  would  be  the 
to  leave  us,  because  we  had  a  bad  opinion  of  them  and  did  not  care 
hing  about  them,  were  the  last  to  leave.    Of  course,  as  I  have 
they  were  not  the  brightest  ones ;  they  were  more  trifling  and 
less ;  but  they  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  they  had  better  stay 
the  white  people  and  be  taken  care  of,  while  the  smarter  ones 
ght  they  could  take  care  of  themselves  and  went  off.    I  remember 
time  when  Bill  Arp  and  Dr.  Anderson  and  Bishop  Quintard  refu- 
from  Eome  and  went  to  Atlanta,  where  my  father  and  mother 
then  living.    They  settled  the  negroes  out  in  a  camp  about  a  mile 
a  half  outside  of  Atlanta,  all  except  the  nurses  and  the  ladies' 
Is,  who  went  to  my  mother's,  and  every  day  when  any  of  th6  gen- 
en  would  come  in  from  the  camp  they  would  report  that  one  or 
or  more  of  the  servants  had  run  av>ay,  and  they  were  always  the 
that  had  been  expected  to  stay  with  us,  while  the  others  that  we 
cted  to  run  away  were  the  ones  that  stayed  on. 

A  "devoted"  servant. 

remember  one  negro  that  we  had,  about  the  most  trifling  servant 
er  knew,  and  one  of  the  ugliest  blacks  I  ever  knew.  Mr.  Ward 
i  him  out  over  at  Columbus,  where  they  were  building  breast- 
LS.  I  was  at  Atlanta,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  away,  and  when  I  was 
g  from  Aup:usta  to  Atlanta,  the  day  that  Sherman  was  firing  very 
the  city,  I  got  on  the  train  at  Atlanta,  which  was  immensely 
ded,  and  the  i)eoi)le  were  frightened  almost  to  death,  and  didn't 
V  where  to  go  or  what  to  do,  but  they  were  just  going  somewhere, 
father  had  telegraphed  me  to  come  down  to  Augusta,  and  I  started 
got  on  the  train  with  my  three  children.  After  I  got  into  the 
I  the  conductor  came  and  asked,  "Is  this  Mrs.  Wardt"  I  said 
s;"  and  then  he  said  "  There  is  a  negro  man  on  the  train  who  says 
elongs  to  you."  I  said,  "That  is  a  mistake  of  the  negro;  there 
b  be  some  other  Mrs.  Ward ;  I  have  no  negro  man  there."  The 
uctor  said  no ;  it  was  not  a  mistake ;  that  the  negro  had  come  to 
loor  and  pointed  me  out.  The  conductor  wanted  the  man's  fare.  I 
,  " I  can't  pay  the  fare  until  1  see  the  negro;"  so  he  produced  him, 
there  was  this  trifling,  good  for  nothing  Jim,  who  had  run  away  be- 
e  he  was  required  to  work,  but  after  he  found  that  I  was  going  to 
sta  he  secreted  himself  on  the  train.  Well,  I  had  to  pay  his  fare, 
when  I  got  him  to  Augusta  he  was  like  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach; 
d  no  use  for  him,  but  I  had  to  support  him  there.  Every  little 
e  I  said  to  him,  "  Well,  Jim,  you  must  goto  work  and  support  your- 
'  We  were  refugees,  you  know,  with  only  a  certain  amount  of 
ey,  which  was  running  quite  low,  and  with  no  prospect  of  getting 
more,  and  it  was  not  very  agreeable  to  have  this  farm  hand  plan- 
>a  negro  tacked  onto  us.  We  were  then  living  in  about  three 
18,  very  concentrated.  He  would  go  out  for  awhile  and  presently 
roold  come  back,  with  his  eyes  as  big  as  saucers,  and  say,  "  Miss 
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Mag,  dey  is  pressin*  folks  down  town.''  "Well,''  I  woald  aaji  **! 
suppose  they  waiitto  press  you ;"  but  bewonldalways  answer, " 
Ps  afraid  to  stay  down  dar ; "  and  I  could  not  keep  him  ont 
^house.  I  couldn't  do  anything  with  him,  but  feed  him  and  take 
him  until  we  started  back  to  our  home.  After  Sherman  left  I 
and  went  down  through  Georgia  to  Savannah,  tiiat  left  AagOBti 
his  left,  and  Augusta  was  our  place  of  refuge,  and  as  soon  as  81 
reached  Savannah,  we  went  back  home  to  Rome.  Jim  was,  of 
a  necessary  appendage ;  he  stuck  to  us.  He  was  the  only  man  ' 
left.  There  were  seven  of  us  women  and  children,  and  Jim  was  tl 
man.  We  went  up  about  35  miles  north  of  Augusta,  to  a  place 
Social  Circle,  and  there  we  had  to  stay  in  a  box  car  for  three 
the  whole  family  of  us,  and  one  day  they  pushed  us  over  on  thei 
and  we  woke  up  and  found  ourselves  suspended  in  the  air  with  i 
of  getting  water  or  wood.  We  had  a  little  bit  of  a  stove  thi 
smoked  everything  to  death,  and  in  order  to  have  ventilation  or  i 
to  get  rid  of  this  smoke,  we  had  toopen  thesidedoorsof  tbecar^a 
can  imagine  our  state  of  mind  with  my  four  children  and  one 
chihl  just  iarge  enough  to  tumble  out.  After  a  good  deal  of  del 
a  great  amount  of  suftieriug  some  of  the  railroad  men  took  ns  fnm 
Then  we  went  out  into  the  country  and  lived  in  a  little  cabin,  fou 
from  Social  Circle,  and  Mr.  Ward  went  out  through  the  conntrj  i 
hunting  up  wagons  and  teams  with  which  to  make  the  rest  of  tb 
ney .  J  i  m  came  in  very  useful  there.  During  Mr.  Ward's  absence 
the  protector  and  head  of  the  family ;  he  looked  after  as  all  and 
up  all  the  '<  grub,"  as  he  called  it ;  that  is,  he  bought  it  and  I  paic 
He  would  go  around  the  country  picking  up  something  to  eat,  or  | 
milk  for  my  baby,  and  he  was  quite  useful  at  that  time.  Final 
Ward  came  back  with  mules  and  a  wagon,  and  Jim  was  installed 
and  patron  saint  of  the  carriage  in  which  my  mother  and  childr 
myself  were  seated.  Mr.  Ward  and  the  other  men  bad  the  wage 
with  that  cavalcade  we  made  the  trip  to  Borne.  Some  days,  afte 
eling  from  6  in  the  morning  until  8  at  night  we  would  sum  ap  f 
tance  we  had  come,  and  would  And  that  it  was  only  six  miles.  Jii 
wit  h  us  back  to  Home  and  lived  with  us  until  my  fitther  and  mothe 
to  Birmingham,  and  he  staid  with  them  until  he  had  an  offer  m 
him  by  the  Nobles  who  live  at  Anuiston,  and  who  knew  his  ca 
for  out-door  work — for  he  never  had  been  a  house  hand.  He  wei 
to  Anniiston  and  is  there  still,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  their  be 
nace  bands;  but  he  still  feels  that  he  belongs  to  his  original  whit 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  if  you  should  beckon  to  him  at  an] 
he  would  come  back  to  you  t 

Mrs.  Ward.  At  any  time.    Whenever  I  go  to  Anniston  one 
first  visitors  is  Jim. 

The  Chairman.  He  must  be  along  in  life  now ;  is  he  a  man  of  fi 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  he  married  one  of  my  cooks  after  the  war, 
family  servant,  but  one  that  I  hired  after  the  war.  Jim  was  so 
at  homo  on  the  lot  that  he  had  to  stay  there,  so  he  married  the  e 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mrs.  Ward,  won't  you  tell  ns  the  bUj^  • 
war,  its  origin,  its  causes,  the  earlier  incidents  preceding  its aeto; 
break;  the  discussions  as  you  heard  them  in  your  family  and  amo 
peoi)le  generally  for  one,  two,  or  tlu'ee  years  previous  to  the  hn 
out  of  the  war— making  rather  short  workof  that  part  and  oomioi 
as  soon  as  possible  to  th^  actual  experiences  of  the  war  itself:  ci 
being  largely  to  show  the  gradual  disruption  of  society  in  tibeoM 
the  actual  condition  of  things  during  the  wart 
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THE  EYE  OF  THE  GIYIL  WAB. 

*  Ward.  Well,  it  was  pretty  hard  for  any  one  in  private  life,  es- 
ly  for  a  lady,  to  realize  or  appreciate  the  imminent  danger  that 
d  up  to  the  very  breaking  out  of  the  war,  up  to  the  time  that  the 
I  were  ordered  out.  Discussions  about  the  state  of  the  country 
boat  the  condition  of  public  affairs  and  the  causes  for  war  were 
mt,  of  course,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  in  those  discns- 
tbe  women  of  the  South  without  exception  ail  took  the  secession 

There  were  a  great  many  men  in  the  Southern  homes  that  were 
led  to  be  more  conservative  and  to  regret  the  threatened  disrup- 
)f  the  Union,  but  the  ladies  were  all  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
lion.  Their  idea  was  to  let  war  come  if  it  must,  but  to  have  the 
r  precipitated  and  get  through  with  it,  because  this  feeliu;'  of  ap- 
usion  and  this  political  wrangling  had  been  continued  for  many 
previous,  and  we  felt  that  we  in  the  South  were  strong  in  our  own 
•ces,  and  in  fact  we  knew  very  little  of  the  resources  of  the  North 
ured  with  those  of  the  South.  My  mother  was  a  Northern  woman 
he  always  regarded  the  threat  of  war  with  the  greatest  apprehen- 
nd  fear,  because,  as  she  said,  she  knew  more  about  the  resources 

North  than  others  did,  more  than  I  did,  for  instance,  or  the  other 
3  of  my  age.  But  the  women  of  the  South  generally  were  alto- 
r  in  favor  of  secession  and  of  the  war,  if  there  had  to  be  a  war,  and 

Southern  men  had  not  been  willing  to  go  I  reckon  they  would 
L)een  made  to  go  by  the  women.  The  day  that  Georgia  was  de- 
out  of  the  Union  was  a  day  of  the  wildest  excitement  in  Rome. 

was  no  order  or  prearrangement  about  it  at  all,  but  the^people 
ftch  other  and  shook  hands  and  exchanged  congratulations  over  it 
lanifested  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Of  course  a  great  many  of  the 
and  wiser  heads  looked  on  with  a  great  deal  of  foreboding  at  these 
ings  and  evidences  of  delight,  but  the  general  feeling  was  one  of 
meut  and  joy.  Then  we  l^gan  preparing  our  soldiers  for  the  war. 
Miies  were  all  summoned  to  public  places,  to  halls  and  lecture- 
,  and  sometimes  to  churches,  and  everybody  who  had  sewing- 
nes  was  invited  to  send  them ;  they  were  never  demanded  because 
ere  suggestion  was  all-sufBcieut.  The  sewing  machines  were  sent 
86  places  and  ladies  that  were  known  to  be  experts  in  cutting  out 
mts  were  engaged  in  that  part  of  the  work,  and  every  lady  in 
was  turned  into  a  seamstress  and  worked  as  bard  as  anybody 
work;  and  the  ladies  not  only  worked  themselves  but  they  brought 
d  seamstresses  to  these  places,  and  these  halls  and  [)ublic  places 
I  be  just  filled  with  busy  women  all  day  long.  But  even  while  we 
icing  all  these  things  in  this  enthusiastic  manner,  of  course  there 

great  deal  of  the  pathetic  manifested  in  connection  with  this  en- 
usm,  because  we  knew  that  the  war  meant  the  separation  of  our 
rs  from  their  friends  and  families  and  tlie  i)ossibility  of  their  not 
\g  back.    Still,  while  we  spoke  of  these  things  we  really  did  not 

that  there  was  going  to  be  actual  war.     We  had  an  idea  that 

our  soldiers  got  upon  the  ground  and  showed,  unmistakably  that 
were  really  ready  and  willing  to  fight — an  idea  that  then,  by  some 
f  hocus-pocus,  we  didn't  know  what,  the  whole  trouble  would  be 
red  at  an  end.  Of  course  we  were  not  fully  conscious  of  that  feel- 
b  the  time,  but  that  the  feeling  existed  was  beyond  doubt  from  the 

disappointment  that  showed  itself  afterwards  when  things  turned 
ifferently.     We  got  our  soldiers  ready  for  the  field,  and  the  CJov- 

of  Georgia  call^  out  the  troops  and  they  were  ordered  ovxt^  ^\^ 
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companies  firom  Floyd  Ooanty  and  three  from  Borne.  Thegr  were  or- 
dered to  Yirginia  under  the  command  of  (General  Joseph  £L  Johnston. 
The  young  men  carried  dress  suits  with  them  and  any  qoantity  of  floe 
linen. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  They  generally  had  a  trunk  or  twot 

Mrs.  Wabd.  Yes,  a  trunk  or  two;  and  every  soldieri  nearly^  had  a 
servant  with  him,  and  a  whole  lot  of  spoons  and  forks,  so  as  to  live  com- 
fortably and  elegantly  in  camp,  and  finally  to  make  a  splurge  in  Wash- 
ington when  they  should  arrive  there,  which  they  expect^  would  be 
very  soon  indeed.  That  is  really  the  way  they  went  off;  and  their  sweet* 
hearts  gave  them  embroidered  slippers  and  pin-cushions  mid  needle- 
books,  and  all  sorts  of  such  little  et  ceteras.  and  they  finally  got  d^ 
after  having  a  very  eloquent  discourse  preacned  to  them  at  the  Pies* 
byterian  church,  by  the  Presbyterian  minister,  Bev.  John  A.  Jones,  n 
remember  his  text  very  well.  It  was,  ^^Be  strong  and  quit  yooiaelves 
like  men.''  I  don't  know  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  think  of  ihafe 
sermon  for  years,  but  although  this  occurred  more  than  twenty  yean 
ago,  I  remember  it  very  distinctly  at  this  moment.  Then  the  choir 
played  music  of  the  most  mournful  character — ^^  Farewell,"  and  ^^Qoad 
Bye,"  and  all  that,  and  there  was  just  one  convulsive  sob  from  one  end 
of  the  church  to  the  other,  for  the  congregation  was  composed  of  tiie 
mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  and  daughters  of  the  soldiers  who*  weie 
marching  away.  The  captain  of  the  Light  Guards,  the  most  prominent 
company,  a  company  composed  of  the  Slite  of  the  town,  had  been  mast- 
ried  on  the  Thursday  evening  before  this  night  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
He  was  a  young  Virginian.  His  wife  came  of  very  patriotic  parenta, 
and  was  a  very  brave  woman  herself.  She  came  into  the  chorch  that 
day  with  her  husband,  and  walked  up  the  aisle  with  him.  She  had  cm 
a  brown  traveling-dress,  and  a  broad  scarf  crossed  on  her  dress,  and,  I 
think,  on  it  was  inscribed,  ^^  The  Bome  Light  Guards,"  and  there  was  a 
pistol  on  one  side  and  a  dagger  on  the  other.  This  lady  went  to  the 
war  with  her  husband,  and  staid  there  through  the  whole  straggle^ 
and  never  came  home  until  the  war  was  over. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  time  in  the  servicet 

Mrs.  Ward.  All  the  while  in  the  service.  She  took  occasional  inter- 
missions from  being  in  camp,  however;  her  father-in-law  lived  at  Qot- 
donsville,  so  she  did  not  stay  in  camp  continuously,  but  spent  some  of 
the  time  at  her  father-in-law's  place.  Well,  our  soldiers  all  started  off 
that  evening,  and  when  they  left  the  town  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  sack* 
cloth  and  ashes;  everything  was  gloomy;  everybody  seemed  to  feel  tiie 
terrible  calamity  that  was  impending;  and  after  the  soldiers  had  been 
gone  some  time,  and  letters  came  from  camp,  they  were  carried  around 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other  to  be  read  by  everybody  who 
had  friends  in  the  army.  About  three  weeks  after  the  soldiers  left, 
Mr.  Ward  went  up  to  Virginia  to  look  after  some  business  in  connee- 
tion  with  the  negroes  of  his  family,  and  when  he  came  back  our  hooae 
was  thronged  for  two  or  three  days  by  people  who  wanted  to  hear 
him  tell  how  "the  boys"  looked  in  camp,  and  how  they  were  getting 
along.  At  the  time  of  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  our  troops  were 
ordered  over  there,  and  that  Eighth  Georgia  Regiment  got  there  aboat 
2  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  just  in  time  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle 
at  a  point  when  victory  seemed  to  be  with  the  Federal  army— joat  at 
that  time  this  regiment  went  up,  and  that  afternoon  our  troops  won  the 
victory.  Of  course  that  victory  was  a  great  source  of  delight  to  the 
Southern  people,  but  the  mortality  was  dreadful,  and  pretty  soon  tele- 
grams began  to  come  to  Bome,  announcing  that  this  one  was  killed,  and 
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that  one  mortally  wounded,  and  bo  on,  and  then  there  wa«  the  most  in- 
discriminate harrying  of  wives  and  other  relatives  and  friends  nishing 
off  to  Virginia  to  bring  back  their  dead,  if  they  were  killed,  or  to  narse 
them,  if  they  were  wounded  or  suffering.  That  habit  of  sending  some- 
body to  the  battle-field  to  bring  home  the  remains  of  those  who  were 
killed  was  kept  up  for,  I  suppose,  about  a  year  and  a  half;  but  finally 
it  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  people  had  to  take  the  matter  more 
philosophically.  The  railroad  trains  ^adopted  the  habit  of  whistling 
three  times  when  there  was  good  news,  and  but  twice  if  the  news  was 
bad,  while  one  whistle  was  indicative  of  no  news  at  all ;  therefore,  when 
the  whistle  sounded  once  there  was  no  alarm  or  anxiety,  but  if  it  sounded 
twice  the  people  would  hold  their  breath  and  listen  for  the  third  whistle. 
When  they  heard  it,  of  course  they  knew  that  there  was  good  news,  and 
it  was  in  some  measure  a  relief  to  their  feelings,  but  still  there  would  be 
anxiety  and  fear  that  perhaps  the  victory  had  been  won  at  the  sacrifice 
of  some  of  their  own  family  or  friends.  Of  course  the  mere  whistling 
gave  no  indication  of  where  the  battle  had  been,  nor  of  what  troops  had 
been  engaged,  so  that  no  family  felt  secure  or  free  from  anxiety  for  their 
absent  ones.  Most  of  our  North  Georgia  people  were  in  the  Virginia 
anny,  and  whenever  there  was  news  of  a  battle  there  would  be  these 
rigns  of  anxiety  and  distress,  everybody  going  down  to  the  depot  to 
fljid  out  about  it. 

WAR  PRICES   AND  EXPEDIENTS. 

We  lived  on  in  that  anxious  way,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  prices  of 
provisions  went  up  so  high  that  if  I  should  name  the  prices  of  some 
things  I  would  hardly  expect  to  be  believed. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  Calico  was  $  100  a  yard. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  and  sugar  was  $15  to  $20  a  pound.  We  had  no 
lamps  or  candles  except  those  we  made  oursel  ves.  A  great  many  poured 
melted  lard  into  a  saucer,  and  took  the  sycamore  balls  that  grow  on  that 
tree,  and  stuck  them  in  the  lard  and  set  them  on  fire,  and  they  would 
give  some  light,  about  as  much  light  as  a  taper  gives.  We  resorted  to 
all  sorts  of  devices  of  that  kind.  For  food  we  mixed  rye  and  parched 
sweet  potatoes,  and  parched  rye  to  make  coffee,  and  some  used  okra- 
seed  for  coffee. 

Mrs.  Caldwell.  And  burnt  molasses. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes;  burnt  molasses  and  different  things  of  that  kind 
were  used  as  substitutes  for  coffee.  Mr.  Ward  had  bought  about  six 
bagb  of  coffee  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  had  told  me  to  be  very 
careful  indeed  with  it.  I  was  extremely  careful  with  it  in  my  own  family, 
and  used  it  just  as  sparingly  as  I  could,  but  Home  was  a  small  place, 
and  everybody  knew  what  everybody  else  had,  and  everybody  got  out 
of  coffee,  and  if  any  one  was  sick,  or  if  a  clergyman  needed  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee to  give  brilliancy  to  his  brain  to  enable  him  to  write  a  good  sermon, 
especially  any  clergyman  belongingto  ourown  church,  people  would  come 
to  me  and  beg  for  coffee  as  a  drunken  man  will  beg  for  whisky.  So  in 
that  way  1  suppose  I  gave  away  about  three  bags  of  the  coffee,  that  Mr. 
Ward  never  knew  anything  about.  I  have  told  you  about  our  substi- 
tutes for  coffee,  and  we  were  in  just  about  the  same  condition  as  to  other 
things.  We  never  had  dessert,  because  we  could  not  afford  to  use  the 
BQgaTy  and  we  used  what  we  could  make  without  it.  My  own  family 
were  never  in  desperate  straits,  because  we  had  a  farm  just  outside  of 
Bome,  and  every  year  we  put  up  our  own  meats,  and  so  on.  I  had  a 
cafle  of  sickness  in  my  house  in  the  fall  of  1863,  the  case  of  an  officer 
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who  was  going  from  somie  section  in  Alabama  to  join  the  anuT  ftt  Dalton, 
and  was  left  at  Kome  sick  with  typhoid  fever.  The  hotels  had  beocHne 
so  annoyed  and  tired  of  entertaining  soldiers  who  had  no  mon^jr  to  pay 
for  the  entertainment,  that  they  refused  to  take  this  one  in,  and  the 
driver  took  him  out  of  the  wagon  and  laid  him  on  a  bench  in  ftont  of 
the  hotel.  Some  citizens  who  were  going  A^oi^flT  took  him  up  and  f6> 
moved  him  into  the  back  room  of  a  drag  store.  Then  they  happened  to 
see  Mr.  Ward  passing,  and  they  asked  him  if  he  could  take  ti^e  sick  soldier* 
The  officer  was  so  very  ill  that  the  physician  said  they  must  not  attempt 
to  take  liim  home,  that  he  had  a  desperate  attack  of  typhoid  fbver, 
and  would  not  live  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  remove  him  to  his  home  when  death  was  so  inevitable.  Hie 
was  taken  to  our  house  and  his  wife  and  relatives  came  np  to  noraebiBL 
and  while  he  was  there  1  could  send  to  the  commissary's  office,  and  get 
1^  pounds  of  white  sugar  at  a  time,  by  sending  the  physician's  cOTofl- 
cate  that  there  was  sickness  in  the  house,  and  I  kept  that  for  specisl 
nse.  We  used  generally  the  coarsest  brown  sugar.  We  made  our  owa 
sorghum,  so  we  had  plenty  of  molasses;  that  was  something  that  we 
never  got  out  of.  We  had  an  abundance  of  it,  and  we  got  along  all 
right  in  that  respect.  But  clothing  became  very  expensive,  and  we  had 
to  give  $10,  $20,  $30  a  pair  for  shoes  for  the  little  children,  and  whsi 
we  would  hear  of  some  old  country  shoemakerwho  lived  oflfin  thecoos* 
try,  and  perhaps  bad  not  heard  of  the  war  prices,  we^would  go  and  try 
to  find  him.  I  remember  one  day  when  Mrs.  Bill  Arp  and  I  took  • 
carriage  and  rode  some  15  miles  to  find  a  shoemaker  of  that  charactsfi 
and  when  we  found  him  he  told  us  he  would  make  the  shoes  for  $6  • 
pair.  Mrs.  Bill  Arp  had  seven  children,  and  I  had  three,  and  we  left 
an  order  for  ten  pair  of  shoes  costing  $60,  and  we  did  not  get  home  ontfl 
night,  having  bad  a  hard  day's  work,  Still  we  saved  money  by  it,  for  we 
would  have  had  to  pay  at  least  $9  for  them  in  town. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  furnish  the  leather,  or  did  theyl 
Mrs.  Ward.  They  furnished  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  chil- 
dren at  that  time  ever  learned  to  walk  with  any  ease  or  grace  of  motioDi 
for  from  the  time  they  began  to  walk  they  wore  shoes  heavy  enough  for 
grown  men.  We  could  not  get  any  others. 
The  prices  of  provisions  went  up  in  the  same  way. 

<'THE  YANKEES  ARE  OOMINa.'' 

In  the  fall  of  1863  we  were  very  much  menaced  by  General  BosecramP 
army  up  about  Dalton  and  Besaca,  and  every  little  while  we  wonld  have 
an  sdarm  that  a  raid  was  coming.  A  raid  was  a  very  amusing  thingi  or 
rather,  it  is  amusing  to  think  of  now.  We  would  wake  up  out  of  oor 
sleep  and  everybody  would  spring  out  of  bed  saying,  ^^The  Yankees 
are  coming;  they  are  only  10  miles  out  of  town;  they  are  coming  widi 
a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other.''  That  was  the  watch- 
word. Then  we  would  all  try  to  think  what  we  had  that  was  valnaUe. 
although  at  that  time  we  didn't  have  much  except  the  family  silver  ano 
furniture,  which  were  rapidly  wearing  out.  The  supply  of  bed  lincD 
was  also  getting  small.  The  blankets  bad  been  all  sent  to  the  soldiers 
long  before.  Very  few  housekeepers  had  blankets  as  late  as  1868. 
On  these  occasions  the  ladies  would  put  on  three  or  four  dresses  and 
tie  around  under  the  dresses  everything  that  could  be  suspended  and 
hidden  in  that  way.  Hams  would  be  jerked  out  of  the  smoke-house,  and 
holes  would  be  dug  and  everything  thrown  in  [lell  mell.  Then  we  would 
begin  to  imagine  that  because  we  knew  where  those  things  werOi  the 
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uikee  that  appeared  would  know  too,  and  often  we  would  go  and 
em  all  up  from  there  and  dig  another  hole  and  put  them  in  that ; 
oar  yards  came  to  look  like  grave-yards.  [Laughter.  ]  It  is  vt^ry 
;o  think  of  now,  but  it  wasn't  fuauy  then — to  be  flying  around  in 
[die  of  the  night  in  that  way.  Then,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  the 
n  would  wake  up  and  would  stare  around  with  a  vacant  look,  and 
laying,  "  What  is  the  matter!  What  is  the  matter!''  And  then 
lid  tell  them  "The  Yankees  are  coming." 
Ohaibman.  Would  there  be  any  Yankees  on  such  occasions  ! 
Ward.  Sometimes  there  would  be ;  but  the  ideas  of  the  children 
iie  Yankees  was  very  funny.  As  soon  as  they  heard  the  Yan- 
ere  coming  they  would  jump  up  and  get  under  the  bed,  or  run 
:he  house.  In  fact  they  would  have  no  idea  of  what  they  ought 
o  preserve  themselves.  If  you  told  them  the  house  was  on  fire 
se  their  first  impulse  would  have  been  to  get  out  of  the  house,  but 
ou  told  them  the  Yankees  were  coming  they  didn't  know  what 
r  which  way  to  turn — whether  to  run  out  of  the  house  or  to  get 
>he  bed  or  go  up  the  chimney.  I  remember  one  night — all  these 
come  up  to  me  now  so  vividly — I  remember  just  such  a  night  as 
been  describing,  when  all  the  children  jumped  up  and  got  under 
I.  We  ask^d  what  was  the  matter.  Well,  ^*  the  Yankees  were 
:."  There  was  one  little  girl  who  was  terribly  frightened.  She 
idea  whether  the  Yankees  were  men,  or  horses,  or  what  kind  of 
3  they  were.  She  just  knew  that  they  were  something  dreadful, 
(isiness  went  on  through  the  whole  of  that  night;  we  would  hear 
e  Yankees  were  six  miles  off;  that  they  were  live  miles  oft';  that 
jre  three  miles  off;  that  they  were  two  miles  oft*,  and  every  sound 
rd,  whether  it  was  the  baker's  cart,  or  anything  else,  we  would 
b  was  the  Yankees ;  that  they  were  actually  in  town.  Ou  these 
ns,  after  we  had  secured  the  things,  as  we  thought,  there  would 
mltations  as  to  which  of  the  servants  would  be  the  most  trust- 
to  do  the  manual  labor — which  ones  we  could  take  into  our  con- 
,  for  of  course  it  wa«  necessary  t<>  have  a  negro  man  around  to 
ags.  We  were  obliged  to  take  them  iuto  our  confidence,  and  yet 
trusted  them  on  such  occasions,  because  this  was  in  18C3,  and  by 
ne  there  had  been  a  great  many  stories  told  among  us  of  the  dis- 
of  servants  in  such  emergencies.  On  the  night  I  am  now  speak- 
this  excitement  continued  until  morning  came.  Everybo(T>'  had 
p  all  night,  and  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  us  to  have  known 
3  Yankees  had  come;  but  after  awhile  we  ascertained  that  it  was  an 
akable  demonstration ;  that  the  Yankees  were  really  down  here 
jradsden,  and  that  the  report  brought  to  Rome  had  come  from  a  * 
liable  man,  who  had  traveled  all  night  to  carry  the  news.  The 
*rm  came  from  somebody  who  had  heard  of  the  matter  but  was 
e  to  report  the  entire  truth.  That  night  and  the  next  morning 
.  suspense.  About  10  o'clock  we  could  see  smoke  in  the  valley 
is  built  on  hills),  which  evidently  arose  from  camp-fires.  Our 
had  service  that  day,  and  I  went  to  church.  Mr.  Ward  came 
tr  me,  called  me  out  of  church,  and  told  me  I  had  better  come 
that  the  church  was  in  the  direct  range  of  the  shells  from  the 
3  camp.  I  told  him  he  ought  to  tell  Dr.  Austin.  lie  did  so, 
e  doctor  dismissed  the  congregation.  By  that  time  the  citizens 
town  had  gotten  all  the  convalescent  soldiers  out.  They  were 
the  only  troops  that  could  be  had  there  then.  There  were  gov- 
it  hospitals  there,  which  were  formed  into  some  kind  of  im-  S 

bu  barricades  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  just  as  we  were  all 
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expectiDg  the  Yankees  to  come  in,  and  expecting  that  we  weie  lost  liter- 
ally  going  to  be  butchered — in  fieict  I  dont  know  what  we  did  think— 
a  coarier  came  rashing  into  town  with  the  news  that  Forrest  luid  cap- 
tured the  Yankees  and  was  bringing  them  in  with  him  as  captives. 
Then  there  was  a  reaction,  and  the  excitement  was  worse  than  any 
camp-meeting  you  ever  saw.  Everybody  was  flying  from  one  end. of  the 
town  to  the  other.    Suppers  that  were  just  ready  to  be  cooked  wer» 
never  cooked  or  eaten ;  there  was  a  general  jollification.    Everybody  in^ 
town  felt  relieved  from  a  terHble  pressure.    Forrest  came  into  town  and^ 
every  lady  insisted  on  going  up  and  speaking  to  the  general  and  shak- 
ing hands  with  him  and  his  forces.    My  daughter  Minnie  was  a  bab^ 
at  the  time,  and  I  took  her  with  me  and  went  up  and  spoke  to  him  andl 
he  took  her  and  kissed  her.    He  told  us  that  his  prisoners  were  coming 
iuto  town,  and  he  wanted  them  to  have  rations.    He  said,  also,  tbathis 
own  men  had  lieen  riding  hard  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  he  wanted 
something  for  them  to  eat  at  once.    Everybody  went  home  and  tbiHre  wai 
just  a  regular  wholesale  cooking  of  hams  and  shoulders  and  all  sorts  of 
provisions  that  we  had,  and  everything  was  sent  down  to  the  respeetiTa 
camps.    We  were  quite  willing  to  feed  the  Yankees  when  they  had  no 
guns.    We  knew  of  course  at  this  time  that  their  guns  were  all  tahea 
away,  and  we  were  quite  content  to  feed  them  under  the  circnmstaiiesi. 
That  night  Forest  telegraphed  to  Atlanta  for  troops  to  come  np*    Hii 
capture  of  these  Yankees  had  been  effected  by  a  strategem,  and  as  he 
had  only  a  very  small  force  with  him  he  was  very  uneasy.    He  had 
first  upon  the  rear  guard  of  the  Yankees  and  told  them  they  most 
render.    They  refused  to  surrender  to  that  force,  and  he  said,^*  Yeqf 
well,"  and  then  he  called  out  for  his  men.  to  come  from  this  diiectioa 
and  that  direction,  and  he  acted  his  part  so  well  that  the  Yankees  were 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  had  a  large  force,  so  they  snnen- 
dered.    Then,  afterwards,  when  they  found  that  they  had  sorrendered 
to  so  small  a  force  they  became  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  thera 
was  a  mutiny  threatened  that  night  in  Rome,  so  Forest  telegraphed  to 
Atlanta  for  troops,  and  they  came  up  and  the  Yankees  were  properly 
guarded ;  but  there  was  great  danger  in  Rome  that  night.    That  was 
the  first  and  only  raid  that  actually  came  to  Rome.    After  that  there 
were  a  great  many  alarms,  but  no  raid  actually  came  into  the  city.    In 
1864  the  Confederate  forces  were  in  Rome  in  considerable  numbers  and 
they  assured  the  citizens  that  they  would  not  fall  back  through  thai 
Etowah  Valley  without  having  an  engagement  with  the  Yankee  army. 
Everybody  was  fearful,  yet  they  thought  that  the  preparation  for  the 
engagement  and  the  engagement  itself  would  give  them  an  opportonity 
to  leave  Rome  in  some  kind  of  order.    On  the  15th  of  May  Mr.  Wara 
went  down  town  after  tea.    I  was  away  in  Montgomery.    I  had  paid  aU 
along  that  if  there  was  any  danger  of  the  place  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Yankees  1  intended  to  stay  there,  because  my  observations  of  the 
life  of  the  refugees  that  had  come  to  Rome  had  taught  me  that  reftages 
life  was  very  miserable,  and  on  the  whole  1  had  come  to  the  conclosMNi 
that  I  would  rather  stay  in  my  own  home  and  take  the  consequences 
than  run  away  to  some  other  place,    l^ut  this  dilly-dallying  between 
Rosecraus  and  Johnston 

Mr.  Hewitt.  It  was  Sherman  who  commanded  the  Federal  forces 
in  1864.  That  was  the  time  he  started  ou  his  march  through  Georgia; 
Rosecrans  had  been  removed  some  time  before. 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  thought  Rosecrans  was  in  Georgia  until  he  got  down 
to  about  Rome,  and  that  then  Sherman  took  command  and  was  in  fliU 
charge  at  Atlanta. 
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Mr.  Hbwitt.  Bosecrans  had  been  removed  before  the  fight  at  Mis- 
donary  Bidge. 

Mrs.  Wabd.  Well,  then,  I  am  wroDg  about  that.    But.  as  I  was  say* 
ingy  I  happened  to  be  off  visiting  a  sick  soldier  that  I  had  nursed  at  my 
house  a  year  before,  and  Mr.  Ward  went  down  town  after  tea  and  fonud 
that  the  Confederate  forces  were  evacuating  Borne  with  great  precipi- 
tancy and  he  returned  home  as  fast  as  he  could.    At  that  time  he  was 
running  eight  or  ten  double  drays  in  connection  with  his  warehouse ;  he 
used  them  to  carry  cotton  from  the  railroad  to  the  steamboat  landing. 
He  got  these  drays  out  and  loaded  them  with  such  things  as  he  eould 
put  into  them  himself,  and  then  he  went  out  to  help  8omeof  his  partic- 
ular fHends.    They  were  entirely  ignorant  of  this  move  of  the  Gonfed- 
erate  forces,  and  were  feeling  quite  comfortable  and  secure  until  they 
heard  what  was  going  on.    Then  the  alarm  spread  and  there  was  an- 
other scene  of  confusion.    It  was  9  o'clock  before  the  move  that  was 
ffAug  on  became  generally  known,  and  then  it  was  announced  that  the 
Tankees  would  be  in  town  by  day-break  next  morning.    A  great  many 
people  l^ft,  but  a  great  many  couldn't  get  off.    The  railroad  trains  that 
went  oat  of  town  were  crowded  and  packed,  and  the  most  ridiculous 
wenes  occurred  that  you  can  imagine.    The  negroes  would  insist  on  go- 
ing and  would  want  to  carry  with  them  washbo^s,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  negro  trumpery,  and  when  objection  was  made  they  would  declare  that 
they  wouldn't  go  if  they  couldn't  take  those  things.    The  most  elegant 
dothesof  the  l^t  people  were  punched  di)wn  into  pillow-cases — ^piUow- 
eases  were  Uie  favorite  bag  during  the  war,  because  they  were  always 
at  band.    The  crowd  started  off  by  the  railroad,  and  Mr.  Ward  came 
oat  witib  his  cavalcade  of  mules  and  wagons.    One  or  two  men  joined  the 
cavalcade.    There  was  one  gentleman,  a  great  fat  man  with  little  or  no 
neck,  and  his  head  set  right  down  into  his  shoulders,  so  that  he  looked 
Hke  a  turtle  putting  its  head  out.    His  conveyance  was  a  buggy,  and 
he  had  a  hole  bored  through  the  dashboard,  and  the  mule's  tail  brought 
through  and  tied  in  a  knot.    That  was  all  the  harness  he  had,  and  every- 
body as  they  passed  him  called  out,  '^  Well,  John,  how  long  do  yon  think 
it  wiU  take  yon  to  get  to  Atlanta  ?"    They  were  all  making  for  Atlanta. 
Borne  is  surrounded   by  rivers.    It   has  three  rivers   with  bridges 
over  them,  and  the  idea  of  all  the  Borne  people  was  to  get  out  over  the 
Stowah  Biver,  and  then  bum  the  bridges  so  as  not  to  be  pursued,  and 
this  man  John  Underwood  was  the  last  one  that  got  over.    They  wouldn't 
bnrn  the  bridge  while  he  was  on  it.    They  asked  him  where  he  was  go- 
ing to  stopf  and  he  said  he  was  going  right  straight  on  to  Stone  Mount- 
ain to  roll  down  rocks  on  the  Yankee  nation,  so  the  rest  of  the  people 
left  him  and  went  on.    They  had  a  great  many  amusing  and  pathetio 
Boenes  along  the  way.    Bill  Arp  writes  of  them  beautifully.    I  would 
■like  very  much  to  have  you  see  some  of  his  letters  on  that  snbject,  one 
in  particular,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  mothers  and  wives  going  away 
from  their  homes  that  they  had  beautified,  and  of  families  going  right 
out  into  the  world  with  no  definite  place  in  view,  just  journeying  along 
without  knowing  what  was  going  to  happen  them  or  what  they  were 
going  to  do,  or  where  they  were  going  to  stop — homeless — rushing  away 
Aimlessly,  merely  hoping  to  preserve  their  lives,    of  course  everything 
had  to  be  left  behind,  every  luxury,  and  every  comfort.    Our  people 
Went  to  Atlanta,  and  went  to  my  mother's  house — our  own  people,  and 
*wne  friends  of  ours.    My  first  intimation  of  the  fall  of  Kome  was  a  tel- 
egram from  Mr.  Ward,  telling  me  that  the  city  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Yankees,  and  to  stay  where  I  was.    I  had  expected  to  be  back  in 
Atlanta  about  that  time.  The  next  thing  I  got  was  this  mau\x^m\>X>\^\Xi^x 

22—0  4 (5  LAW) 
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of  Bill  Arp'a.     He  sent  me  a  copy  at  tbe  same  time  that  he  sent  it  to  the 
printer.    I  tell  you  that  letter  made  me  shed  as  bitter  tears  as  1  ever 
shed  in  my  life  when  realized  that  I  had  no  longer  a  home— that  I  was 
just  out  in  the  world.    I  had  a  home  there  in  Some,  bat  I  could  not  go 
back  to  it,  and  I  wouldn't  have  gone  if  I  could.    I  staid  about  two  weekst 
and  then  went  back  to  Atlanta.    Johnston  had  been  fialling  back  all  the 
while  and  Sherman  had  been  advancing  and  the  Southeru  x)eople  felt 
more  and  more  discouraged.  The  Confederacy  was  being  narrowed  down. 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  had  been  taken,  and  the  Yankees  were  over 
in  Georgia.    I  suppose  Alabama  had  its  share  of  the  trouble,  hot  in 
Georgia  we  thought  we  had  everything  and  everybody  from  the  other 
States.    Everything  and  everybody  seemed  to  have  concentrated  io  At- 
lanta until  the  town  was  immense }  people  were  crowded  like  sardioeit 
in  a  box.    Finally  the  time  came  when  we  could  hear  Sherman's  gaos, 
and  when  we  knew  that  it  wonld  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  aotQ 
he  would  occupy  the  city.    The  gentlemen  were  all  away,  and  the  ladies 
of  several  families  held  a  consultation  a«  to  what  we  should  do — whether 
we  should  go  on  further  without  knowing  where  to  go  to,  because  we 
had  no  means  of  knowing  the  route  that  Sherman  was  going  to  take 
If  he  had  only  been  considerate  enough  to  let  us  know  his  intentieni 
we  couhl  have  determined  what  to  do,  but  we  were  all  in  the  dark.   We 
held  a  consultation,  and  my  mother  and  I  decided  that  we  wonld  just 
«tay  where  we  were.     We  were  very  comfortable,  and  my  mother  had 
her  things  there,  and  you  know  women  are  proverbial  for  their  desire 
to  stay  with  their  **  things."    I  had  felt  the  hardshi[)  of  being  parted 
from  my  things  in  Home,  and  I  didn't  feel  much  like  going  off  again  and 
leaving  jManima's  things,  and  she  didn't  either,  so  we  just  thought  we 
would  be  very  brave  and  stay  with  them.    My  father  had  gone  to  An- 
gusta  some  time  before  that,  thinking  that  this  climax  was  coming,  and 
he  had  written  for  us  to  leave  everything  and  come  to  him,  but  mr 
mother  was  very  much  opi)osed  to  that,  and,  as  I  have  said,  we  decided 
to  stay.    There  were  several  families  that  came  to  that  decision.    By 
and  by  we  got  a  telegram  from  my  father  saying,  "  Gome  on  the  flm 
train ;  have  no  idea  of  having  my  family  dei>endent  on  Yankee  gener- 
osity for  bread."    I  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do  whatever  my 
father  said, sol  told  my  mother  thatsliemightdoas  she  pleased, but  Imi 
going,  and  I  took  my  children  and  went  down  to  the  train  for  AugustSi 
That  was  the  day  that  that  worthless  negro  servant  Jim  that  I  have  told 
you  about  ticked  himself  onto  me  and  made  me  pay  his  fare.    My  mother 
stiiid  a  week  longer,  until,  by  applying  to  whoever  was  in  chaise  of  tbe 
railroads,  she  succeeded  m  getting  a  car  to  transport  her  funiitnre  and 
things  to  Augusta,  and  then  of  course  she  had  no  more  reason  for  staying 
in  Atlanta.    Her  adviser  in  this  was  an  old  Kome  friend,  a  Vennonter,* 
very  bnive  soldier  who  had  been  wounded  at  Gettysburg  and  who  lived 
in  n'ly  family  for  a  long  time  afterwards.    He,  not  being  liable  to  service 
at  all,  was  just  there  in  the  house  with  my  mother  and  myself,  and  he 
succeeded  in  getting  her  transportation  to  Augusta.    We  went  down  in 
July,  18(M,  to  Augusta,  and  lived  there  huddled  up  very  uncomfortahlv. 
Tliere  was  no  iee  to  be  had;  the  water  in  Augusta  is  conveyed  throogh 
wooden  i>ipes  which  had  be<'onie  decayed  and  were  decjiying  more  and 
more,  and  tluM'e  was  a  great  deal  of  sutfering  there,  especially  among 
the  refugees  \nm\  North  Georiiia  who  had  lK?en  aceustominl  to  a  higher 
altitudes  a  better  atmosphere,  and  j)urer  water.     We  8i»eut  the.  auminer 
theiv.     Aly  father  was  doing  a  vory  goml  business,  so  that  we  suflTered     | 
none  of  the  privations  that  other  iM^onle  did.     We  s[>ent  about  all  be 
wade,  1  suppose,  but  v  narkets  afforded.    The  pricei 
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J  time  had  got  to  be  simply  fabulous,  but  still  we  got  along  very 

We  staid  there  until  Sherman  had  reached  Savannah  and  then 
rted  back  to  Eome,  and  got  there  in  March,  about  two  weeks  be- 
B  Surrender. 

}ALi>WELL.  How  did  you  find  your  home  t 
Ward.  We  found  the  house  standing.  An  intimate  friend  of 
^rd's,  or  rather  of  mine,  an  old  lady  there  who  had  been  occupying 
bricK  house  as  a  boarding-house,  knowing  that  upon  the  arrivcS 
Yankees  they  would  want  all  the  large  houses,  had  had  foresight 
i  to  go  and  request  permission  to  move  from  her  house  into  ours, 
^rmission  was  granted,  and  she  moved  into  our  house  and  took 
rs  from  among  the  officers  of  the  Yankee  forces,  and  in  that  wa^ 
same  time,  she  protected  our  house.  The  house  was  standing, 
^re  was  no  fence  around  it  at  all,  not  the  slightest,  and  we  found 
deal  of  confusion  and  disorder  which  had  been  caused  by  the  in- 
of  guerrilla  bands,  deserters  from  both  armies,  who  had  banded 
>lves  together  and  were  preying  upon  the  country.  They  would 
ito  a  town,  dressed  in  blue  clothes,  and  rob  somebody,  on  the 
I  that  he  had  been  unnecessarily  loyal  to  the  Confederacy,  and 
ct  day  they  would  come  dressed  in  gray  clothes,  and  would  rob 
der  some  other  people  because  they  had  affiliated  with  the  North. 
;he  surrender  we  had  a  garrison  in  Eome  for  a  little  while,  but  it 
on  removed  to  Dalton,  and  one  morning  (I  don't  know  whether 
I  heard  of  the  surrender  or  not  at  the  time)  I  got  up  earlier  than 
arddid,  and  went  out  into  the  front  parlor  and  there  I  saw  a 
e  soldier  walking  up  and  down.  He  was  the  first  I  had  seen,  for 
never  seen  one  during  the  war.  I  had  traveled  faster  than  Sher- 
o  that  I  had  never  got  a  sight  of  the  Yankee  armies,  but  there, 
3rning,  was  this  man  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house, 
riosity  got  the  better  of  my  regard  for  the  rules  of  etiquette,  and 
"  Good  morning."  He  didn't  say  a  word.  "  Why  are  you  here  t" 
1.  Not  a  word.  I  interrogated  him  in  ever  so  many  ways,  but  he 
answered  a  single  word. 
Chairman.  He  did  not  speak  to  you  at  all  ? 

Ward.  He  never  said  a  word  to  me ;  bat  I  said  a  good  many  to 
He  never  answered  5  he  just  walked  up  and  down.    Mr.  Ward 

and  dressed  and  went  out  and  said  something  to  him,  but  the 
idn't  speak  to  him  or  pretend  to  hear  him.  We  thought  that  Mr. 
was  under  arrest,  or  that  something  strange  bad  happened  to 
this  sentinel  there,  but  the  man  paid  no  attention  to  us  at  all. 
ard  went  and  opened  the  gate  and  passed  out.  The  man  said 
g.  Every  here  and  there  you  would  see  a  Yankee  soldier  in  the 
vay,  and  the  people  were  dying  of  cariosity,  but  the  men  never 
word.  Afterwards  we  found  out  that  they  were  all  there  hunting 
t  Davis  I  None  of  us  ever  had  an  idea  as  to  what  they  were  after 
m  they  came  there,  but  they  all  went  away  about  3  o'clock  that 
oon. 

Chairman.  Did  they  say  anything  before  they  went! 
.  Ward.  Not  a  word.    They  departed  as  silently  as  they  had  come; 
e  heard  afterwards  that  they  had  been  looking  for  Jeff.  Davis, 
ifter  we  had  heard  of  Lee's  surrender  and  of  Lincoln's  assassina- 

squad  came  down  there  and  were  inclined  to  be  very  reticent 
One  of  them  stopped  in  front  of  a  doctor's  house,  and  the  doctor 
0  him,  "  My  friend,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  are  here 

The  man  didn't  answer;  and  after  some  further  words,  the  doc- 
ally  said,  '^They  tell  me  that  Lee  has  surrendered;  is  that  sot" 
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The  man  nodded.    <<  They  tell  me^''  said  the  doctOFi  <<  that  liDccdn  has 
been  assassinated  j  is  that  tme  t''    The  man  bowed  his  head  again. 
Then  the  doctor  said^  ^'  I  don't  know  whether  to  believe  that  <Nr  not.    I 
never  have  believed  it  j  I  was  willing  to  believe  that  Lee  had  sorrend- 
eredy  bnt  I  never  have  believed  that  Lincoln  was  dead.    Are  yon  qoite 
sure  that  he  is  dead  t ''    The  man  said,  <^  Dead  and  bnried."    That  was 
aU  he  said,  and  that  was  the  first  confirmation  we  had  of  the  repcvts 
that  had  reached  us.     That  party  left  town.    I  don't  know  what  th^ 
came  for.    Bnt  every  little  while  we  would  find  these  parttes  in  lyid 
around  the  town.    In  the  absence  of  the  owners  of  the  houses  in  town 
a  set  of  poor,  trashy,  white  people  from  the  country,  ^^  flat- woods  peo- 
ple," we  call  them,  moved  into  the  town  and  took  possession  of  the 
nicest  houses,  and  robbed  them  of  everything  that  they  wanted  to 
take.    Mr.  Ward's  father,  who  was  a  very  old  man,  had  been  living 
with  us  for  several  years,  and  when  Mr.  Ward  left,  fiftther  sttd  he  would 
stay  there  and  protect  the  property.     So  the  day  that  the  Yankees 
came  to  Rome  he  took  all  my  movable  furniture— my  beds,  mattreaaea, 
and  everything  that  he  could  move  alone— and  piled  them  up  togetlier 
in  the  firont  piazza  and  locked  the  door,  and  went  and  sat  on  tJie  badL 
piazza.    He  had  gone  to  the  provost-marshal  and  applied  for  a  goaid, 
who  had  been  fornished,  and  the  man  was  pacing  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  father  congratulated  himself  on  having  the 
guard  there  and  felt  that  everything  was  going  to  be  safe.   Bnt  late  thai 
evening  he  had  occasion  to  go  through  that  room,  and  he  found  thai 
everything  in  the  shape  of  bedding  that  could  be  moved  had  been  taten 
out  while  he  had  been  sitting  in  another  room  just  across  on  the  oUwr 
piazza.    He  asked  the  guard  about  it,  and  Uie  uuard  said  that  a  woman 
had  driven  up  to  the  door  in  a  wagon,  had  gone  to  the  house^  taken  a 
key  out  of  her  pocket  and  gone  in,  and  that  the  man  who  was  drivfaig 
the  wagon  then  came  to  help  her,  and  they  took  those  things  out,  and 
he  supposed  from  the  orderly  way  they  did  the  business,  that  they  had 
a  right  to  do  what  they  were  doing.    So  all  our  things  had  been  taken 
out  while  father  was  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  the  guard  ijk  ttont 
Those  things  were  found  afterwards,  when  I  came  home,  in  the  house 
next  door,  which  was  occupied  by  a  family  named  Hawkins,  who  had 
come  from  the  ^<  fiat- woods."    The  day  after  I  came  home  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins,  who  was  just  as  common  as  she  could  be,  brought  her  knitting  in, 
and  came  to  interview  me  about  my  trip  South — for  all  of  us  who  re- 
turned to  town  were  quite  noted,  as  people  who  had  traveled.    Well, 
this  Mrs.  Hawkins  came  in  to  see  me,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  just 
order  her  out  of  the  house ;  but  I  knew  that  was  not  politic^  so  I  treated 
her  politely,  and  asked  her  some  questions  as  to  bow  things  had  got 
along  while  we  were  away,  and  she  gave  me  a  very  detailed  and  inter- 
esting account  of  her  great  intimacy  with  m^jor  this  and  colonel  thalL 
and  general  so-and-so,  of  the  Yankee  army,  and  gave  me  to  understand 
that  she  could  have  just  as  many  boarders  as  she  wanted,  and  just  as 
much  coffee  and  sugar  as  she  wanted.    She  said  that  her  old  man  had 
always  been  loyal,  and  never  had  believed  in  some  people  being  better 
than  other  white  folks  ''just  because  thoy  owned  niggers."    In  that  way 
she  just  aired  her  political  sentiments  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and 
her  sentiments  were  in  entire  contradiction  to  mine.    After  awhile  I 
asked  her,  ''Do  you  know  anything  about  the  furniture  that  was  left 
here  ?"    She  said,  no ;  she  didn't  know  about  anything  that  came  firom 

my  house,  bnt  that  Mjgor-General  had  given  her  a  handsome 

set  that  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Bayard,  which  she  expected  to  keep^ 
and  anything  else  that  she  found;  and  she  said  that  if  I  would  come 
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over  to  her  house  she  woald  let  me  have  anything  that  she  didn't  want; 
bat  that  she  intended  to  hold  this  furniture.  I  said,  ^^  How  can  you 
hold  itF  She  said  simply  because  she  wanted  to,  and  she  then  said 
that  if  Southern  people  began  putting  on  airs  after  all  they  had  done,  all 
she  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  send  to  Dal  ton  for  a  garrison,  and 
then  she  would  see  ''  whether  Union  people  were  going  to  be  treated  in 
that  way  by  rebels.''  Her  idea  appeared  to  be  that  we  had  forfeited 
all  our  property,  and  that  she  and  others  like  her  had  a  right  to  it  all. 
Well,  it  required  a  great  effort  to  restrain  my  temper  ahd  put  up  with 
all  this,  but  I  did  it,  and  when  Mr.  Ward  came  in  I  told  him  about  it. 
**  Well,"  said  he,  ''go  over  and  see  what  she  has  got."  At  first  I  said  I 
wouldn't  put  myself  on  an  equality  with  that  woman,  no  matter  what 
she  gave  me.  But  Mr.  Ward  said,  *'Go";  and  I  went  over,  and  there  I 
saw  two  or  three  things  of  mine  that  were  not  at  all  valuable,  but  I  saw 
Mrs.  Bayard's  parlor  furniture.  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  furni- 
ture and  could  not  be  mistaken  about  it,  and  there  it  was  in  possession 
of  this  woman  who  1  don't  suppose  had  ever  sat  on  a  cushioned  seat  or 
sofa  in  her  life  before.  I  saw  those  things  and  I  saw  different  other 
things  that  I  recognized  as  belonging  to  other  families.  When  I  got 
home  Mr.  Ward  and  I  went  around  to  Mr.  Bill  Arp's,  and  we  all  had 
a  consultation  as  to  whether  it  was  best  to  go  after  the  things,  but  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  do  it  with  the  sword  hanging 
over  their  heads,  because  when  these  raiding  parties  would  come  in 
you  could  not  tell  what  they  came  for,  nor  what  do,  nor  what  stories 
might  be  told  about  you  by  these  "  Unionists,"  as  they  claimed  to  be, 
although  of  course  they  were  not.  However,  after  a  time  these  people 
left  and  went  back  to  where  they  had  come  from,  and  nobody  saw  them 
afterwards,  but  they  took  away  everything  that  they  could.  During 
the  war  1  was  just  determined  to  believe  that  the  Confederacy  never 
^^as  going  to  be  conquered,  and  by  way  of  whistling  to  keep  my  cour- 
ge  up,  I  bought  a  cook  two  weeks  before  the  Surrender,  and  gave 
5,000  for  her,  and  I  carrie<l  her  home  and  made  her  cook  a  month, 
a  while  her  husband  came  from  Atlanta  and  told  me  that  Etta 
as  free,  and  he  would  like  to  take  her  home.  He  said  that  now  they 
ere  free  every  man  had  to  support  his  wife,  and  he  didn't  think  he 
^^ould  be  recognized  in  his  society  unless  he  did  his  duty  in  that  respect; 
^-o  tliey  went  off.  However,  I  had  a  month's  good  cooking  out  of  Etta— 
^^%iore  than  that  $5,000  worth.  Ah,  me,  those  were  curious  times.  It 
^^ems  very  strange  to  me  that  we  ever  lived  through  them. 

Dr.  Cai'dwell.  That  recalls  to  m^-  mind  an  amusing  incident  that 
Ci^ccnrred  at  the  close  of  the  war.    There  was  some  cotton  stored  in  the 
wn  where  I  lived.     The  cotton  belonged  to  French  owners.     The 
who  had  it  in  charge  was  afraid  it  would  be  burned,  and  he  offered 
give  a  iwrtion  of  it  to  anybody  that  would  haul  it  out— one  bale  in 
ery  five  1  think  was  what  he  was  willing  to  give  in  order  to  have  it  saved. 
bad  some  teams  and  I  went  to  work  hauling  the  cotton.    My  brother-in- 
aw  had  put  his  teams  to  work,  but  the  next  day  was  Sunday  and  he 
felt  some  compunctions  of  conscience  about  hauling  cotton  on  Sunday, 
ut  still  he  kept  on  hauling.     I  stopped  my  teams.    I  asked  some  of 
friends  what  they  thought  about  it,  and  they  said  it  was  all  right  if 
t  was  done  as  a  work  of  necessity  to  save  the  property.    I  said  that 
not  what  I  was  doing  it  for,  that  I  was  after  the  money,  and  I  didn't 
to  do  it  on  Sunday  and  1  wouldn't  do  it.    My  mother  rebuked  my 
^>tother-in-law  for  working  on  Sunday.     She  said,  "  Henry  did  right  to 
stop,  bat  you  did  not  do  right."    '<  Well,"  said  he,  <^  I  made  $1,500  that 
day  at  any  rate."    ^^  Well,"  said  my  mother,  <^  that  money  ^i^\i^\^x  Ql<(^ 
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you  any  good.^  ^^  Ah,"  he  said,  *^  bat  I  have  done  sold  the  cotton,  and 
I  have  got  the  money,  and  they  can't  get  that ;  I  have  cot  the  money 
^nd  1  will  show  yon  whether  it  does  me  any  good."  ^^  weU,''  said  she, 
'*  I  tell  you  it  won't  do  you  any  good."  In  less  than  a  week  from  that 
time  ihat  money  was  not  worth  more  than  so  mnch  blank  paper. 

Mrs.  Wabd.  Among  onr  servants  was  a  negro  man  named  Ben,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  hands  abont  the  stable.  He  was  a  great  fovorite 
with  Mr.  Ward,  bnt  I  never  liked  him.  We  had  not  owned  him  bat  two 
years.  He  had  come  oat  of  Tennessee  with  some  refagee  fiimOy,  and 
Mr.  Ward  had  bought  him  and  his  wife — ^Ben  and  Ann.  They  were  al- 
ways disagreeable  to  me — that  is  I  had  formed  an  unpleasant  impressioo 
of  them — Ben  started  out  with  Mr.  Ward,  pretending  to  go  with  him 
where  he  was  going,  but  he  didn't  get  even  as  far  as  Atlanta  before  he 
turned  aronnd  and  came  back.  Father  didn't  know  oar  stock  at  all, 
our  hogs  or  mules,  but  he  went  to  the  provos^mar8hal  and  told  him 
that  Mr.  Ward  had  left  a  good  deal  of  stock,  both  at  the  &rm  and 
at  the  stable  opposite  to  our  house,  and  he  would  Uke  to  make  ecmid 
arrangement  to  sell  it  to  them  if  they  would  set  a  price.  They  agreed 
to  do  that  if  we  could  identify  Mr.  Ward's  stock.  Father  sent  for  Bca 
to  identify  the  stock;  but  do  you  know  that  nigger  refused  to  point  out 
a  single  animal  I  He  refused  to  do  it,  and  they  could  not  make  him  tell 
a  single  one.  The  consequence  was  they  were  all  killed,  and  Mr.  Ward 
never  got  any  pay  for  them. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  did  the  colored  people — the  men  that  remained 
with  you  at  your  homes  and  on  your  plantations — ^behave  daring  the 
wart 

Mrs.  Wabd.  They  certainly  behaved  well — wonderfully  well.  I  think 
the  people  of  the  South  owe  the  negroes  of  that  time  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  their  good  behavior,  because  there  were  many,  many  homes  that 
were  entirely  at  their  mercy.  There  was  an  adjoining  plantatkn 
where  there  were  no  men  except  one  crippled  old  man  that  couldnt  p 
into  the  army,  so  we  were  dependent  for  protection  and  for  the  ranDiof 
of  the  farms  upon  these  negroes;  and  on  the  whole  they  did  wonder 
fully  well. 

The  Ghaibman.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  instances  of  misdoing  or 
want  of  propriety  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  at  that  timet 

Mrs.  Wabd.  Never ;  I  never  beard  of  any.  And  they  were  jost  •• 
much  afraid  as  any  of  us  when  they  would  hear  that  the  Yankees  were 
coming;  just  as  much  afraid  as  the  children  were.  They  would  fly  i> 
flocks  for  protection ;  they  would  rush  to  the  mistress  to  do  sometbiog 
with  tliem  or  for  them.  The  mistress  herself  would  be  frightened  half  to 
death,  and  at  the  same  time  she  would  have  all  the  negroes  on  the  pits* 
tation  rushing  to  her  begging  for  protection. 

The  Ghaibman.  Woukl  tbey  follow  her  advice  or  directions,  if  sh« 
gave  them  any  f 

Mrs.  Wabd.  They  would,  so  long  as  they  could  keep  their  senses,  bat 
they  would  get  like  a  set  of  lunatics  when  the  soldiers  api>eared,  and 
if  they  had  been  intrusted  witb  any  secret,  had  been  sent  to  hide  any- 
thing— I  think  their  intention  was  to  keep  the  secret  anxl  not  to  di*- 
close  it;  but  when  one  of  the  Yankee  soldiers  would  come  equipprf 
in  his  uniform — in  his  brass  buttons — and  threaten  to  shoot  them  unlr* 
they  told,  there  would  be  a  funny  scene.  The  mistress  would,  perhap^i 
be  standing  by,  and  would  say  to  the  negro,  "  Don't  j'ou  tell,**  and  tte 
soldier  would  say,  "  You  shall  tell."  And  the  poor  negro  would  fed  ^ 
the  while  as  if  he  w**^  on  the  rack.  Such  scenes  generally  ended  inbjj 
telling  all  hA  ^  netimes  they  did  not^  althoagh  the  negroei 

were  p"  soldiers. 
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AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mrs.  Ward,  won't  you  please  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  condition  of  things  here  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the- 
wart 

Mrs.  Ward.  Well,  it  is  just  growing  worse  all  the  while. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Oh,  it  is  getting  better  now. 

Mrs.  Ward.  It  is  not  getting  better  so  far  as  we  housekeepers  are 
concerned.  If  you  mean  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  South,  and  of  the 
Southern  people  generally,  that  is  getting  better.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true.  If  the  pecuniary  condition  of  our  people  is  not  getting  better,  it 
certainly  must  be  their  own  fault,  because  we  have  got  one  of  the  best 
countries  in  the  world.  But  I  was  speaking  about  our  household  affairs- 
and  our  relations  with  our  household  servants,  and  I  say  that  in  that 
respect  we  are  not  getting  better.  The  servants  are  growing  more  and 
more  incorrigible  all  the  time,,  They  have  no  idea  of  the  binding  force 
of  a  contract  or  of  any  moral  obligation.  They  leave  us  at  any  time  they 
choose ;  they  go  from  house  to  house,  and  we  can  place  no  dependence 
upon  them  at  all.  That  is  the  way  they  are  doing;  and  if  you  dare  to 
correct  them  or  to  suggest  that  their  mode  of  working  is  not  the  best,  or 
not  the  one  you  approve,  they  will  leave  you,  or  else  be  insolent  about 
it.  Servants  that  yon  know  have  been  well  raised  and  know  how  to  do 
house-work  properly  are  just  as  indifferent  about  the  manner  in  which 
they  discharge  their  duties  as  others  who  never  were  trained  to  do  work 
properly.  Tell  them  to  wipe  up  the  floor,  and  they  will  splash  away  from 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other ;  and  if  yon  tell  them  that  that  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it,  they  will  either  be  insolent  or  perhaps  give  you  a  vacant 
stare  as  if  they  were  very  much  astonished  that  you  thought  that  wa« 
not  the  way  to  do  it,  and  they  will  keep  right  on.  I  do  think  that  if  a 
Southern  woman  ever  arrives  at  the  Celestial  City  she  oaght  to  go  very 
high  up.  I  think  she  ought  to  get  up  where  she  cauld  look  down  on  ail 
the  Yankees,  for  she  will  be  one  of  those  that  are  spoken  of  as  coming 
up  through  great  tribulation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  will  be  dreadfully  uninteresting  if  the 
Sontheru  women  do  not  get  up  there 

Mrs.  Ward.  I  think  so,  too.  It  is  a  very  hard  life  that  we  housekeep- 
ers here  lead  ;  a  life  of  dependence  upon  people  that  cannot  be  impress^ 
with  the  importance  of  anything.  It  is  such  a  makeshift  kind  of  life 
that  it  is  actually  dangerous  to  invite  company  three  days  ahead,  be- 
cause you  cannot  depend  upon  your  servants  staying  with  you  so  long  or 
doing  what  you  want  them  to  do  if  they  do  stay.  You  cannot  impress 
them  with  the  importance  of  doing  anything  right,  and  you  certainly  can- 
not depend  upon  them  in  any  way.  I  have  known  them  to  leave  when 
they  knew  that  invitations  were  out  for  a  dining  in  the  house;  they  would 
just  leave  without  any  particular  reason  at  all,  but  simply  from  some 
foolish  desire  for  change.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  along  with  them. 
They  are  as  careless  as  they  can  be  about  everything,  and,  altogether, 
they  are  very  trying. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  description  ap])ly  to  all  of  tbem  indis- 
criminately, or  is  there  a  distinction  between  the  old  ones  and  those  who 
are  younger  f 

Mrs.  Ward.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  old  and  the  younger 
ones,  when  you  can  get  the  old  ones  to  work  now,  but  there  are  very  few 
of  them.  They  are  nearly  all  living  in  cabins,  sitting  back  and  letting 
their  children  take  care  of  them,  or  letting  whoever  lives  in  the  house 
with  them  steal  enough  to  support  them.     1  don't  suppose  there  is  a 
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family  in  this  town  that  do  not  have  to  pay  their  own  cook  and  feed 
her  and  three  or  four  other  people  that  she  carries  off  food  to.  Mrs. 
Caldwell  says  that  there  is  a  society  organized  among  them  to  look 
after  and  provide  for  the  wants  of  those  who  are  ont  of  a  job.  That 
makes  them  perfectly  independent  and  relieves  them  from  all  fear  of 
being  discharged,  becaase  when  they  are  discharged  they  go  right 
straight  to  some  of  these  ^^  sisters."  They  have  a  great  many  societies 
and  tbey  have  some  funny  names  for  them.  They  have  the  society  of 
the  '^  Immaculate  Doves,''  and  the  society  of  the  "  Sisteren,''  and  the 
-society  of  the  '^Beloved  Disciples,''  and  societies  with  all  kinds  of  cari- 
ous names  wifhin  their  church  organizations,  and  those  societies  under- 
take to  take  care  of  their  members.  When  one  dies  the  members  all 
come  out  in  uniform,  men  and  women,  and  parade  up  and  down  the 
town  with  white  bonnets  and  black  dresses,  and,  in  fact,  whenever  they 
hear  of  the  death  of  any  brother  or  sister  it  is  just  like  a  <^  'scursion"  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  description  I  shoold  judge  that  it  is  a 
good  deal  like  a  Masonic  funeral. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes ;  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  8o  that,  after  all,  it  is  a  species  of  imitation  of  us 
superior  beings  f 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes  5  only  that  when  you  find  white  men  belonging  to 
these  orders,  if  they  are  hired  by  the  day  and  go  off,  they  expect  to 
lose  the  day ;  but  the  darkies  are  very  much  amazed  if  they  hear  that 
you  are  going  to  take  anything  from  their  wages  on  account  of  any  loss 
of  time  in  that  way. 

In  regard  to  servants  that  formerly  belonged  to  particular  families,  it 
is  very  seldom  that  you  will  fiud  any  of  them  that  staid  with  the  old 
white  families  through  even  the  "reconstruction"  period.  I  think  that 
if  they  could  have  been  kept  through  that  period  they  would  have  staid 
indefinitely ;  but  at  that  time  they  were  all  so  full  of  the  idea  of  going 
away  and  that  everybody  had  to  move  from  where  he  was,  that  it  was  like 
the  old  play  of  "  grind  the  bottle,"  in  which  everybody  had  to  change, 
and  in  the  operation  we  took  the  lower  seats  and  they  went  up.  But 
after  the  novelty  of  that  wore  off'  a  little,  many  of  them  would  have  been 
inclined  to  stay  with  their  old  masters,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  owners 
had  come  to  feel  a  righteous  indignarion  at  the  way  their  old  servants 
had  left  them.  At  the  time  when  they  were  given  their  freedom  every 
family  told  their  servants  that  if  they  chose  to  stay  they  would  pay 
tbem  wages ;  but,  of  course,  everyboil}^  felt  that  if  they  chose  to  go 
away  they  ought  not  to  expect  to  be  taken  back  again.  So  most  of  them 
went  off",  and  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  living  since  around  in 
these  little  cabins,  where  th«  y  take  two  or  three  days' washing  and  iron- 
ing a  week,  and  have  all  the  rest  of  the  time  at  their  command  to  go  to 
anybody's  funeral  they  pleas?'.  And  that  mode  ot  life  has  some  advan- 
tages, because  they  can  take  out  a  day's  washing  and  keep  it  away 
«even  days,  and  wear  the  clothes  in  the  mean  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  on  the  whole,  Mrs.  Ward,  in  what  frame  of 
mind  are  you  in  about  these  things  ! 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  a  very  fractious  frame  of  mind.  I  just  feel  as  though 
I  am  wearing  away  years  of  my  life  that  I  am  fitted  to  spend  in  a  bet- 
ter way  than  in  worryine:  over  these  little  annoying  and  tormenting 
cares  of  housekeeping.  I  feel  as  if  it  was  a  constant  fret  and  bother 
and  annoyance  to  deal  with  these  people ;  and  if  you  discharge  one  aU 
you  can  do  is  to  take  another  that  somebody  else  has  discharged,  and 
'that  may  be  no  better  than  your  own,  or  may  be  worse. 
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Qhaibman.  From  what  yoo  say  I  infer  that,  as  a  rule,  they  dis- 
yoa,  don't  they  t 
Ward.  As  a  rale,  they  do. 

DHAiBMAN.  How  is  it  as  to  the  matter  of  wages  t  Have  they 
ty  real  cause  of  complaint  as  to  the  amount  of  pay  they  get,  or 
Qner  in  which  they  are  paid  t 

Wabd.  I  do  not  think  they  have  had  any;  not  the  house  servants. 
know  so  much  about  plantation  servants.  So  far  as  I  know  any- 
ibout  the  matter  they  are  paid  in  money.  Formerly  they  used 
ire  their  pay  only  by  the  month,  but  now  they  are  fast  learning 
rthem  way  of  hiring  by  the  week.  So  tibw  they  get  their  wages 
'ly  every  week.  If  they  did  not  they  would  not  come  back  at  all. 
DHAIBMAN.  What  rates  of  pay  do  they  get  t  What  do  you  pay  t 
Wabd.  I  pay  our  pastry  cook  $20  a  month ;  our  meat  cook  about 
Qonth ;  our  chamber  maids  $10  a  month,  and  our  honse  boys  from 
$15  a  month.  As  to  old  Jeff,  the  steward,  I  believe  Mr.  Ward  pays 
0  a  mouth.  In  private  families  nurses  and  other  girls  are  paid 
7  to  $10  a  month. 

3EWITT.  And  those  cooks  that  are  hired  for  private  families  are 
)t  busy  more  than  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day,  and  they  won't 
thing  else. 

Ohaibman.  Why  do  you  not  hire  white  servants  t 
Wabd.  We  have  got  none  to  hire,  unless  we  import  Germans  or 

Chairman.  Couldn't  you  employ  white  natives  t 
Wabd.  Ob,  mercy  I  1  wouldn't  give  them  room.  We  would  all 
racted  if  we  had  them  for  servants.  Their  only  idea  of  doing 
jr  us  is  to  do  it  as  they  do  it  for  themselves,  which  is  no  way  at 
don't  suppose  they  know  what  it  is  to  take  a  bed  to  pieces;  they 
throw  oft'  the  covering  and  throw  it  back  again,  and  they  do 
tousehold  work  in  the  same  slovenly  way ;  and  when  they  come 
with  us  and  to  work  for  us  they  tWnk  it  is  perfectly  absurd  that 
uld  require  them  to  do  any  other  way  than  as  they  have  been 
)med  to  do  for  themselves.  If  you  ask  or  expect  anything  dif- 
they  look  upon  you  as  '*  rich  white  folks."  Then  they  expect,  as 
er  of  course,  to  be  taken  in  as  members  of  the  family.  If  I  had 
those  people  now  in  the  honse  she  would  want  to  be  in  here  with 
L I  would  just  like  to  have  her  here,  too,  and  let  her  bear  me  tell 
aow  about  them. 

Ohaibman.  Then,  the  truth  is  that  bad  as  these  negro  servants 
jy  are  the  best  you  can  get ! 

Wabd.  Oh,  certainly.  I  would  not  be  without  them.  We  are  used 
iing  them,  too.  It  is  like  home  to  have  the  colored  ones  around  us 
lOugh  they  are  trifling.  But  as  to  these  poor  whites,  there  is  not 
strong  feeling  of  dislike  toward  them  on  the  part  of  the  better  class 
rants,  but  they  are  really  very  inferior  as  servants.  Why,  our 
»  wouldn't  eat  the  cooking  that  these  poor  white  people  do.  Ne- 
bavea  real  turn  for  cooking,  and  they  can  learn  to  cook  with  very 
nstruction,  but  these  poor  white  people  have  no  ambition  to  learn. 
would  simply  come  to  "help"  you  to  cook  or  to  "  help"  you  to 
ap  beds,  and  the  minute  you  stopped  or  sat  down  to  yonr  crochet- 
they  would  do  the  same  thing.  I  think  they  are  the  most  hopeless, 
88,  trifling  set  of  people  in  the  entire  South. 
Ohaibman.  Are  there  a  great  many  of  them  ? 
.  Wabd.  Oh.  a  great  many.  I  don't  know  but  one  thing  that 
be  done  wita  the  women  of  that  race  to  make  them  work,  and 
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that  is  to  employ  them  in  factories.    I  tbiak  Hmj  niglit  wctJl  sadsftc- 
torily  there,  bat  nowhere  else. 

The  Chatrman.  They  do  oot  aoeamnhite  property  or  improye  their 
homes,  I  sappoae,  at  a  role  t 

Mn.  Waxd.  The  majority  of  them  do  not.  Occasionally  a  few  do,  bat 
the  m^rity  lead  an  aimless,  shiftless,  haud-to-moath  existence. 

Mr.  HEWITT.  There  are  not  a  great  many  native  whites  in  the  ooimitiy 
that  yon  coald  get  for  servants  at  all.  They  nearly  all  have  their  little 
&nns  and  live  apon  them,  bat  those  that  yoa  can  get  are  as  trifling  as 
Mrs.  Ward  has  described. 

Mrs.  Wabd.  Even  if  they  have  no  homes  they  are  so  very  moch  op- 
posed to  going  oat  as  servants.  They  think  'service  is  synonymous 
with  slavery.  They  make  no  distinction  between  firee  domestic  service 
and  eompnlsory  servitude — regular  old-time  slavery. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Yes ;  they  think  it  puts  them  on  a  level  with  the 
negroes  if  they  go  out  to  service. 

Mrs.  Wabd.  Yes :  but  the  negroes  do  not  think  it  puts  them  on  a 
level ;  the  negroes  despise  them  all,  and  call  them  ^^  poor  white  trash,'^ 
and  say  idl  manner  of  insulting  things  not  only  about  them  but  to  them. 
There  was  a  white  woman,  a  very  ordinary  person,  who  came  here  to  take 
in  sewing,  and  who  introduced  herself  as  Miss  Mary  Morris,  from  Borne. 
I  recognized  the  name  as  belonging  oat  in  the  ^^  flatrwoods,^  and  I  asked 
Mr.  Ward  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  family.  He  said,  yes ;  that  her 
father  was  a  regular  old  drunken  dead  beat,  and  for  me  not  to  ba^e 
anything  to  do  with  any  of  them,  but  she  kept  on  coming  and  oomiog. 
and  finallv  she  came  up  into  my  room  and  became  very  familiar,  and 
ignored  observances  that  even  people  of  very  little  refinement  pay  at- 
tention to.  For  instance,  she  woald  open  the  door  and  walk  in,  and  alto- 
gether, she  was  very  presuming  antil  it  came  to  be  a  great  annoyance. 
One  day  I  heard  a  fass  in  the  kitchen,  and  one  of  the  negro  women  came 
lumbering  up  and  said :  <^  Tha^ld  Miss  Mary  Morris,  the  poor  short-hand 
white  folks,  is  down  in  the  kitchen,  and  wants  to  know  if  you  didn't  save 
no  chicken-pie,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  cook  nowhere  where  any  white  woman 
is  'lowed  to  prowl  round  in  the  kitchen."  So  I  had  to  go  down  and  tell 
Miss  Morris  that  after  that  whenever  she  wanted  to  see  me,  she  must 
come  to  the  door  and  rin^  the  bell  as  anybody  would  who  wanted  to  call 
on  a  lady. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mrs.  Ward,  on  the  whole  what  do  yon  think 
of  the  situation  t 

Mrs.  Wabd.  I  think  1  am  going  to  try  to  make  myself  as  comfortable 
as  I  can  with  the  darkies  under  existing  circumstances. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  blame  as  Northern  folks  for  it  all,  or  how  do 
you  feel  about  that  f 

Mrs.  Ward.  Yes ;  I  blame  you  for  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  think  if  yon 
had  staid  at  home  and  let  us  go  out  of  the  Union  we  would  have  avoided 
all  this  trouble.  I  don't  see  what  you  wanted  to  keep  us  in  for.  When 
we  wanted  to  go  out  you  wouldn't  let  us,  and  then  when  we  got  back 
you  kept  all  the  time  diugiug  and  dinging  at  us  as  if  to  make  us  go  oat 
again.  You  ''  reconstructed  "  us  as  though  we  had  never  known  any- 
thing at  all,  and  as  though  we  were  indebted  to  the  Northern  people  for 
the  very  first  ideas  of  civilization. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  get  over  that  feeling  after  awhile. 

Mrs.  Ward.  Oh,  yes.  You  have  no  idea  how  soothing  it  is  to  be  able 
to  say  what  you  please  to  somebody'  on  the  other  side,  and  this  is  the 
first  opportunity  I  have  ever  had  to  air  my  sentiments  before  a  Be- 
publican  Senator. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  enjcgred  it  veiy  much,  haveo't  yoat 

Mrs.  Ward.  Intensely.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  saying  it  to  yon  face  to  face,  and  I  never  say  anything  worse  abont 
people  behind  their  backs  tban  I  say  to  their  faces. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  speaking  for  myself,  I  must  say  that  I  like  yon 
Soathern  people  down  here  very  much. 

Mrs.  Ward.  We  are  all  very  glad  you  do  like  us.  We  thought  all 
the.  time  you  would  like  us  if  you  knew  anything  about  us,  but  you 
weren't  willing  to  take  our  say-so  in  the  matter.  You  just  seemed  to 
make  up  your  minds  you  wouldn't  like  us  and  that  you  weren't  going 
to  like  us,  but  I  hope  that  is  passed  now,  and  I  do  reckon  that  the  times 
will  be  better  hereafter. 

Adjourned. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 
Hbnrt  M.  Caldwell  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside t — Answer.  In  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Q.  Please  state  bow  long  you  have  resided  here,  and  in  what  business 

enterprises  you  have  been  and  are  engaged. — A.  I  have  resided  here 

jince  the  spring  of  1876 j  I  was  here  occasionally,  however,  before  that. 

X  am  now,  and  have  been,  since  1875,  president  of  the  Elyton  Land 

^Company.    I  have  been,  and  am,  connected  also  with  coal  mines,  and 

vntil  the  last  three  months  1  was  president  of  the  Milner  Coal  and  Bail- 

foad  Company.    I  am  still  a  stockholder  in  that  company,  but  I  am  no 

lODger  president.    At  New  Castle,  ten  miles  above  here,  on  the  South 

and  North  Kailroad,  until  a  short  time  ago,  we  had  another  coal  mine 

to  which  we  built  a  railroad  which  we  sold  out  last  May  to  the  Eichmond 

and  Danville  Extension  Company. 

THE  FOUNDINO  OF  BIRMINaHAM. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Elyton  Land  Company  t — A.  In  the 
year  1870  a  party  of  gentlemen,  believing  that  somewhere  in  the  mineral 
legion  of  Alabama  a  town  of  importance  would  be  likely  to  spring  up, 
incorporated  themselves  together  and  bought  som&  4,500  acres  of  land 
right  here  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  the  crossing 
of  the  Alabama  Great  Northern  and  the  South  and  North  Eailroads. 
They  incorporated  themselves  into  a  company  which  they  called  the 
Elyton  Land  Company.  They  at  oace  went  into  possession  of  this 
property  and  laid  off  a  town.  The  railroad  was  built  here  shortly  after- 
wai^s  and  the  town  was  laid  off  into  streets  and  avenues,  and  parks, 
and  the  company  set  to  work  to  build  up  an  industrial  city  at  this  point. 
I  was  a  stockholder  in  the  compauy,  but  not  the  president  until  1876. 
Colonel  Powell  was  the  tirst  president  of  the  company.  The  company 
have  been  all  along  donating  sites  for  manufacturing  establishments. 
Prom  the  beginning  it  has  been  their  policy  to  invite  the  location  of 
manufactories  here,  and  they  have  given  large  tracts  of  land  for  that 
imrpose.  We  gave  land  to  these  different  furnaces  here;  we  gave  to 
the  Harris  furnace  20  acres  of  land ;  to  the  Sloss  furnace  about  25 
aeres ;  to  the  Birmingham  Rolling  Mills  about  20  acres ;  and  we  have 
donated  sites  for  the  location  of  their  works  to  the  Pratt  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  and  to  various  other  enterprises.    In  1870  the  town  was  laid 
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off  and  the  first  lot  was  sold  in  Jnly  of  that  year.  At  that  time  tliis 
place  was  an  old  field ;  there  were  one  or  two  farm  booses  on  the  prop- 
erty^  bat  the  first  house  in  Birmingham  was  commenced  in  Jnlyi  1871. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  first  lot  sold,  and  for  what  price t — A.  1  do  not 
know  that  I  can  state  that  now;  I  know  the  honse  bat  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  name  of  the  person  who  bought  the  lot. 

Q.  On  what  street  was  it  t — ^A.  On  First  avenue.  It  is  a  brick  boose 
just  below  the  opera  house.  Old  man  Likes  built  tliat  hoasCi  which  waa 
the  first  house  in  Birmingham. 

Q.  There  were  some  other  structures  here  I  suppose  of  some  character 
on  this  4,500  acres  of  land  which  the  company  boughtt — A  There  wen 
one  or  two  farm  houses.  There  was  a  little  old  shanty  just  across  the 
railroad  opposite  the  depot  where  the  office  of  the  company  was  located, 
a  house  of  one  room  about  20  by  25  feet. 

Q.  The  company,  you  say,  purchased  4,500  acres  of  landt — ^A.  Yes; 
4,500  acres  was  the  original  purchase,  but  they  have  added  some  since. 
They  found  afterwards  that  it  would  oe  necessary  to  build  water-workB. 
as  the  town  was  growing  so  rapidly,  and  they  determined  to  boila 
the  works,  so  they  bought  some  additional  lands  out  on  the  creek  and 
constructed  water- works  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  they  have  been  ope^ 
ating  those  water- works  ever  since. 

THE  WATEB  SUPPLY  OF  BIBMINaHAH. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  water  supplied  t — ^A.  Very  fine,  in- 
deed. The  water-works  are  as  substantial  as  any  in  the  coontry  and 
they  furnish  very  pure  water.  As  I  have  said,  the  company's  first  (Mod 
was  in  this  little  shanty  and  they  continued  to  occupy  it  ontil  they 
could  rent  rooms  in  a  house  that  was  built  shortly  afterwards. 

Q.  Then  there  were  no  other  buildings  upon  these  seven  square  mOeSi 
except  a  few  scattering  farmhousest — A.  No,  sir,  no  other  buildings. 

Q.  This  tract  of  land  was  made  up,  I  suppose,  of  field  and  forest 
interspersed  ! — A.  There  was  very  little  forest.  The  land  was  mostly  in 
the  valley  and  it  was  nearly  all  cleared  and  had  been  cultivated  for  forty 
years  previously. 

Q.  Cultivated  for  what  crops  ! — A.  Com  and  wheat  principally  j  there 
was  very  little  cotton  raised  here,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  land  worth  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  TheElyton  Company 
paid  $25  an  acre  for  the  land.  The  block  of  land  that  they  purchased 
•cost$  100,000 ;  they  paid  $100,000  cash  for  it,  and  capitalized  the  company 
at  $200,000.  1  suppose  that  before  the  war  the  land  was  worth  proba- 
bly $25  an  acre,  or  even  more,  for  farming  purposes. 

Q.  In  your  purchases  you  paid  probably  more  for  the  land  than  it 
<M)uld  have  been  sold  for  in  separate  plantations! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  people  who  owned  the  different  parcels  of  land  got  the  im- 
pression, I  suppose,  that  you  were  about  to  found  a  city  t — A.  Oh,  yes, 
sir.  The  railroads  were  being  built  through  here  and  there  was  consid- 
orable  excitement  about  it,  and  there  was  some  difiiculty  in  arranging 
to  get  the  whole  body  of  the  land  into  the  hands  of  the  company.  It 
was  done  by  allowing  the  people  that  owned  the  land  to  reserve  some 
stock  in  the  company,  paying  them  three-fourths  of  the  price  in  money 
and  the  rest  in  stock. 

Q.  Did  you  make  your  arrangement  upon  a  uniform  basis  of  $25  an 
acre  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  all  put  in  at  $25  an  acre.  Some  few  purchases 
were  arranged  on  a  different  basis  after  the  original  one  was  made. 

Q.  How  many  different  owners  did  you  have  to  deal  with  t— -A.  I  sop 
pose  there  were  ten  or  twelve. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OITY. 

Q.  Please  go  on  now  and  give  ns  an  accoant  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  city  down  to  the  present  time.    You  may  state  something,  in  a 
general  way,  of  the  mineral  resoorces  and  the  geographical  advantages, 
present  and  prospective,  which  indaced  you  to  think  that  this  was  the 
right  location  for  your  city ;  then  take  the  city  from  its  beginning,  and 
gije  OS  the  history  of  it  from  the  first  house  down  to  this  time  f — A. 
Well,  sir,  it  was  evident  to  us  all  that  here  in  this  valley,  having  on  one 
side  these  immense  coal-fields  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  crossing 
of  the  railroads,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Red  Mountain  which  is, 
perhaps,the  most  wonderful  deposit  of  red  hematite  ore  in  the  world — 
it  was  said  to  be  such  by  persons  who  ought  to  know — it  was  evident,I 
say,  that  such  a  situation  was  well  adapted  for  a  great  manufacturing 
town.    Mr.  Lewis,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  prominent  iron  manufacturer,  who 
examined  this  country  shortly  after  our  company  was  incorporated,  said 
that  the  Bed  Mountain  deserved  to  be  classed  with  Niagara  and  the 
Mammoth  Gave  as  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.    This  was  nine  or 
ten  years  ago.    He  went  on  to  say  further,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
the  Pittsburgh  ManufiEMSturer,  speaking  of  this  iron  mountain  and  describ- 
ing his  trip  on  the  mountain,  that  '^  Here  in  these  valleys  that  separate 
i  tiioosand  hUls,  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  industries  will  rise ;  here  the 
world's  demand  for  cheap  iron  can  be  supplied."    Mr.  Lewis  used  this 
language  and  then  went  on  to  say  what  I  have  already  quoted,  that 
tbisBed  Mountain  was  ^^  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world."  We  believed 
that  there  would  be  an  industrial  city  built  right  about  here,  and  that 
the  crossing  of  the  railroads  was,  of  course,  the  best  place  for  it    We 
believed  also  that  other  railroads  would  ultimately  be  built  through  here, 
AS  they  have  been. 

After  the  company  was  organized  they  commenced  selling  lots  in 
tTuly,  1871,  and  during  that  year  there  was  quite  a  number  of  lots  sold 
^tid  a  number  of  houses  built.    The  company  at  first  required  that 
houses  should  be  built  on  the  lots  sold — made  that  a  condition  in  the 
<l«eds,  and  the  town  continued  to  grow  up  very  rapidly  for  a  year.    I 
"t^tiink  the  company  sold  within  twelve  mouths  after  they  started  $80,000 
'^"orth  of  lots.    However,  there  was  nothing  to  support  the  town.    It 
^^arted  up  too  fast;  there  were  no  manufactures  here;  there  was  noth- 
^  ^g  to  support  it,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  it  went  down  somewhat; 
^^d  in  1872  we  had  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  and  after  that  came  the  finan- 
cial panic,  and  the  town  was  flat,  so  that  most  of  the  people  left.    There 
^^as  nothing  here  to  support  them,  nothing  for  them  to  do,  and  for  three 
^^ars  we  had  a  period  of  terrible  depression.    The  Elyton  Laud  Com- 
E^any  was  about  to  be  swallowed  up.    It  was  considerably  in  debt   We 
^ad  built  water- works  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  laying  out 
^'treets,  and  we  were  largely  in  debt,  and  it  looked  as  if  ruin  was  com- 
^^tog  upon  the  company,  and  I  fouua  it  in  that  condition  when  I  took 
^^liarge  of  its  afiairs.    The  company  was  sued  for  a  large  amount,  $40,000 
$S),000,  and  we  could  not  sell  any  property.    The  company  had  uoth- 
bnt  land  and  water,  and  nobody  wanted  to  buy  either  at  that  time. 
ie  first  year  that  I  was  here  I  offered  to  seU  lots  upon  the  most  favor- 
^1>le  terms,  one-tenth  cash  and  allow  ten  years  to  pay  the  balance  at  8 
cent,  interest,  and  I  managed  in  that  way  to  sell  about  $8,000  worth 
^f  property ;  but  that  was  all  I  could  sell,  even  on  such  terms.    Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  with  the  debt,  and  I  issued  first-mortgage  bonds  of 
"ttie  company  and  managed  to  get  tlie  stockholders  to  take  them  and  let 
"ttiebave  the  money  on  them  to  pay  the  debt.    I  got  the  debt  arranged 
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in  that  way,  but  we  did  nothing  until  the  latter  part  of  1878,  when  things 
began  to  look  a  little  better;  and  I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  1878 
or  the  first  of  1879  that  they  began  to  build  the  Alice  fbmacew  We  gave 
them  20  acres  of  land,  and  they  commenced  to  build.  About  the  same  time 
the  Pratt  Goal  Mine  opened,  and  they  began  building  a  railroad  oat  to 
the  mine.  Times  began  to  improve  then  very  rapimy,  and  from  tiial 
time  on  prices  continued  to  go  up  and  there  has  been  a  steady  and  con- 
tinual advance  ever  since. 

THE  ADVANOE  IN  THE  PBIOE  OF  BBAL  B8TATB. 

To  show  you  the  advance  in  the  price  of  property,  I  have  taken  tbfb 
number  of  lots  sold  each  year  since  the  advance  commenced,  and  Hbfb 
average  price  received  for  them.  I  took  the  figures  this  morning  fton 
our  broks.  The  lots  within  the  city  limits  are  50  by  140  feet.  In  IMO 
$260  was  the  average  price  received  for  each  lot  sold ;  in  1881  the  aver- 
age  price  was  $360 :  in  1882  the  average  price  was  $511*17 ;  and  in  188S| 
up  to  the  1st  of  July,  the  average  price  was  $756.80. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say  is  the  size  of  a  lot  here  f — A.  50  by  140  fbet.  Those 
are  the  lots  outside  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city.    In  the  business 

Eortion  we  call  25  feet  front  a  lot    But  I  count  50  by  140  feet  as  one  lot, 
usiness  lots  and  residence  lots,  and  you  see  that  the  advance  has  been 
more  than  50  per  cent,  each  year. 

Q.  Between  what  sums  do  those  prices  range,  what  are  the  Ugliest 
and  what  are  the  lowest  f — ^A.  That  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  lota. 
The  highest  price  received  by  the  company  for  a  residence  lot,  a  oomer 
lot,  is  about  $1,200,  but  I  have  known  some  sales  recently  at  second- 
hand as  high  as  $2,500.  Those  are  residence  lots,  100  by  140.  Business 
lots  have  sold  as  high  as  $200  per  front  foot,  that  is  $5,000  for  a  26  fSeet 
front  lot,  but  the  company  have  never  received  anything  like  that  price. 
These  lots  have  been  sold  by  the  company,  and  resold  by  the  parties 
who  bought  them  from  the  company.    They  are  sold  for  such  prices  now. 

INDUSTRIES  AND  POPULATION  OP  THE  OITY. 

There  are  here  now  at  Birmingham  five  blast  furnaces  with  the  latest 
improvements,  and  I  suppose  the  average  production  daily  of  those  for* 
naces  is  over  ^0  tons  of  pig-iron — about  420  tons.  There  is  one  rollinff- 
mill,  there  are  four  foundries,  there  are  several  machine-shops,  one  rafi* 
road  machine-shop,  two  flouring  mills,  four  planing  mills,  and  a  door 
and  blind  factory.  Those  are  the  industries  of  Birmingham  at  present. 
There  are  six  or  seven  churches  for  white  people  and  four  or  five  for 
colored  people.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  business  houses, 
brick  stores.  Almost  all  of  these  buildings  have  been  erected  since 
1879  or  ^80. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  city  now  f — ^A.  I  suppose  it  is  some- 
thing over  12,000— between  12,000  and  16,000. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  there  are  accessions  to  it  almost  daily  f — A.  Daily. 

Q.  Where  do  the  people  who  settle  here  come  from  f — A.  They  come 
from  everywhere,  North  and  tiouth,  and  East  and  West. 

Q.  Are  they  mainly  an  American  population  f — A.  Well,  no,  sir ;  we 
have  a  considerable  number  of  Germans  coming  here  now.  There  is  a 
German  colony  above  here  at  Cullman  and  a  great  many  of  them  drift 
down  here  from  that  place.  That  colony  was  settled  through  induce- 
ments offered  by  the  railroad  company,  but  the  land  is  very  poor  and  a 
good  many  people  come  down  there  and  settle,  and  then  after  a  whfle 
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3y  sell  oat  there  to  dow  people  and  come  on  to  Birmingham,  where 
3y  can  get  work  and  think  they  can  do  better.  We  have  quite  anam- 
r  of  those  people  here. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  population  of  Birmingham  a  laboring  popa- 
ion  f — A.  I  suppose  that  the  large  majority  of  our  people  are  laborers. 
Qi*  Men  who  seek  employment  and  livelihood  in  manual  labor  in  con- 
ction  with  the  industries  that  are  established  and  being  established 
re  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  Birmingham  is  getting  to  be  now  and  has  the  prospect  of 
coming,  to  a  greater  extent,  a  mart  for  labor  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Are  the  laboring  people  of  the  country  turning  their  attention  to 
is  place  f — ^A.  Very  largely.  We  have  in  prospect  now  other  enter- 
1068  of  a  character  that  wUl  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
trarors.  For  instance,  we  are  going  to  have  more  railroad  shops  lo- 
ted  here.  The  Cincinnati  and  Alabama  Southern  Railroad  Company 
kve  determined  to  locate  their  shops  here.  They  have  made  a  con- 
let  with  me  by  which,  in  consideration  of  my  donating  them  a  certain 
loant  of  land,  they  bind  themselves  to  build  large  car  works  here  in 
bich  to  manufacture  all  the  cars  to  be  used  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
ad  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  How  extensive  works  in  the  way  of  the  employment  of  labor  will 
066  probably  bef — A.  I  can  only  judge  of  that  from  the  buildings 
ey  propose  to  erect.  They  have  furnished  me  a  plan,  and  from  that  I 
kve  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  few  years  those  car  works  will  employ  ^ve 

six  hundred  men.  That  line  of  road  will,  of  course,  require  a  large 
imber  of  cars,  and  it  takes  a  great  many  men  to  build  railroad  cars. 
Q.  How  much  land  do  you  donate  to  that  company  f — A.  We  give 
lem  22  acres  for  car  shops  besides  a  location  for  a  freight  depot  and 
Hitching  yards;  the  whole  amounting  to  25  acres. 
Q.  That  working  population  of  five  or  six  hundred  would  imply  a 
eal  population,  counting  men,  women,  and  children  of  two  or  three 
lioosand,  would  it  notf — A.  Certainly.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  the 
irobabilities  are  that  the  Georgia  Pacific  Company  will  locate  their 
hops  here.  I  have  donated  them  a  site  and  they  have  bound  them- 
dves  to  locate  their  j^eneral  offices  here,  their  headquarters,  and  I  think 
hat  will  insure  the  building  of  their  shops  here.  They  will  employ 
)robably  not  quite  so  many  men  as  the  other  company,  but  a  good  num- 
)er.  These  things  in  prospective,  together  with  the  prospect  of  other 
nanufocturing  establishments  here,  are  attracting  laboring  men  from 
dl parts  of  the  country;  vast  numbers  of  negroes  are  coming  here 
bom  all  parts  of  Alabama;  they  get  better  wages  here  and  plenty  of 
work,  so  they  come  in  large  numbers  to  seek  work. 

Q.  What  success  have  they  generally  in  getting  it  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  a  man  has  ever  come  here  who  really  wanted  work  who  could  not 
tsAit 

WAGES. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  average  pay  of  men  who  work  here  by  the  day — 
hborers  working  around  the  town  and  in  these  various  shops  f — A. 
^m  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  monthly! — A.  Weekly. 

Q.  How  are  they  paid  generally? — A.  In  cash. 

Q.  This  system  that  we  hear  about,  of  paying  in  orders  or  in  '*  truck  " 
does  not  prevail  heref — A.  I  do  not  think  it  does  to  any  great  extent. 
There  may  possibly  be  some  concerns  that  give  orders  on  stores  where 
Uie  men  want  goods,  but  I  think  very  few  of  these  works  have  stores 
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of  their  own.  The  rolling-mill  did  have,  T  believe,  a  store,  but  iMMieof 
the  furnaces  have  stores. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  role,  the  men  are  paid  in  money  f— A.  Oh,  yeSi  sir. 

Q.  I  sappose  that  yoor  industries  so  fieur  established  here  do  not  give 
much  employment  to  women  or  children  f — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  of  the  heavier  kinds  requiring  muscle  and  brawn  f 

A  GOOD  PLAGE  FOB  OOTTON  ICANTJFAOTUBB. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  for  that  reason  Birmingham  offers  <»i6  of  the 
best  locations  for  cotton  foctories  in  the  countrv,  becaase  the  labor  is 
here  already.  The  place  is  very  convenient  to  tne  cotton,  fields  and  has 
good  railroad  fiEMsilities  for  getting  cotton  to  the  mills,  as  good  as  ai^ 
place  in  the  country,  and  if  we  had  such  factories  here  they  woold  give 
employment  to  the  women  and  children  of  the  families  of  the  worUng- 
men  who  are  engaged  in  other  industries. 

Q.  It  would  supplement  what  you  have  and  supply  what  is  now  lack- 
ing in  the  way  of  employmentf — A.  Yes,  sir.  Sometime  ago  a  gentle* 
man  came  here  and  spent  considerable  time.  He  had  been  sent  oy  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson,  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  an  tkntbariij  upon  eotton 
manufi»cture,  and  this  gentleman  wrote  home  a  totter,  shortly  afterward. 
in  which  he  said  he  had  examined  thoroughly  all  tJie  conditlooe  m 
Birmingham,  and  he  was  entirely  convinced  that  there  was  no  point  1m 
the  Soutiiem  States  that  offered  as  great  advantages  for  ootUm  aann* 
facturing  as  this  did.  He  mentioned  the  question  of  the  supply  ot 
labor  and  cheap  fiiel,  and  in  addition  to  that  he  said  that  the  ofinto 
was  particularly  suited  for  manu&eturing.  He  wrote  that  he  was  tiy- 
ing  to  get  up  a  company  in  Boston  to  come  here  and  buOd  a  large  coir 
ton  miU. 

Q.  How  long  ago  f^as  thatf — ^A.  It  was  six  or  eight  months  aga 
Now,  the  nearness  of  Birmingham  to  coal — to  cheap  fuel — ^is  a  great 
argument  in  favor  of  locating  manufactories  here.  Gniere  is  no  place  in 
the  South  that  uses  steam  as  a  motive  power  where  it  can  be  as  cheaply 
obtained  as  at  Birmingham.  The  fuel  in  a  cotton  factory,  or  in  any 
other  factory,  is  a  fixed  expense — constant  and  con|:inuous.  My  atten* 
tion  has  been  particularly  called  to  it,  having  famished  a  cotton  mQl 
at  Selma  with  coal  when  I  was  managing  a  coal  mine.  They  consumed, 
upon  an  average,  about  twelve  tons  a  day,  and  the  freight  firom  Bir- 
mingham to  Selma  was  $2  a  ton.  There  was  $24  a  day  that  they  were 
paying,  and  which  they  could  have  saved  if  their  factory  had  been  at 
Birmingham  instead  of  at  Selma,  and  they  would  have  been  fully  as 
well  fixed  here  otherwise  as  at  Selma. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Much  better  as  to  climate  and  health  f 

Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Again,  at  Atlanta  there  was  a  large  rolling-mill 
which  endeavored  to  run  for  two  or  three  years,  but  finally  faUed,  and 
there  was  but  one  reason  for  its  failure,  namely,  the  expense  of  ftaeL 
They  consumed  about  ten  car-loads  of  coal  a  day,  and  paid  from  $26  to 
$30  a  car-load  freight  on  it,  and  the  expense  was  enormous.  This  cot- 
ton mill  at  Selma  has  paid  12^  per  cent,  dividends,  notwitiistandingtlMi 
loss  of  what  it  would  have  saved  if  it  had  been  located  here. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 

Q.  How  long  has  that  mill  been  running  f — A.  About  four  or  five 
years.    They  are  now  enlarging  the  mill ;  doubling  its  capacity. 

Q.  And  theoperatives  staDdthisclimate,even  in  Selma, don'ttheyt—' 
A.  Oh,  yes.    There  is  a  small  cotton  mill  being  started  here.   They 
putting  up  the  building  now. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  any  reason  why  manufactures  should  not  succeed 
here  1 — A.  Kone  in  the  world. 

Q.  There  are  no  elements  that  enter  into  the  success  of  that  industry, 
or  of  any  other  industry,  that  do  not  exist  here  f— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 
I  have  thought  of  the  question  a  great  deal.    As  you  know,  I  was 
raised  in  Alabama,  and  I  have  been  amazed  that  the  people  of  the 
North  have  not  come  here  in  greater  numbers  to  engage  in  manufactur- 
ing.    It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  \rorld  that  offers  tbe 
same  profit.    There  are  any  number  of  branches  of  manufacturing  that 
could  be  established  here  and  made  profitable.    We  send  our  wool  and 
our  timber  North.     We  send  our  iron  there,  and  those  materials  are 
manufactured  and  sent  back  to  us,  and  we  pay  freight  upon  them  both 
ways.     I  am  interested  in  a  large  lumber  mill  in  Southern  Alabama, 
where  we  ship  lumber  to  all  portions  of  the  West.    We  ship  it  to  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  even  away  up  to  Minnesota.    Our  lumber  is  yellow  pine, 
and  we  ship  it  to  the  car- works  up  there.    They  get  a  great  deal  of  car- 
lumber  from  us.    They  take  our  timber  and  our  iron  up  North  and  make 
them  into  railroad  cars,  and  then  send  them  back  to  us  here.    Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  Western  Eailroad  of  Alabama  was  buying  cars  at 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  having  them  sent  down  here.    At  that  time  we 
were  fhmishing  coal  to  the  Western  Eailroad,  and  they  fell  short  of 
ears,  and  I  telegraphed  the  superintendent  to  allow  me  to  stop  those 
cars  and  load  them  with  coal,  and  he  did  it,  and  in  that  way  I  saved 
him  $9  a  car.    That  is  an  instance  of  the  saving  that  could  be  made 
;     by  manufacturing  these  things  here.    Plows,  wagons,  and  all  kinds  of 
'      agricultural  implements  might  be  made  here  profitably.    There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not. 

NO  DANGER  OF  OYEETAXATIGN. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  think  the  reason  why  more  people  have  not  come  here 

to  establish  manufactures  is  that  they  have  a  feeling  of  insecurity  on 

^<xx>unt  of  the  condition  of  society  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  growing 

^nt  of  the  war,  and  also  because  they  have  a  fear  of  the  exercise  of  the 

^^xing  power  by  the  counties  and  the  State. 

The  Witness.  I'believe  that  apprehension  has  been  quite  prevalent, 
•^nt  I  think  it  is  now  being  overcome. 

Mr.  Hewitt.  Our  constitution  absolutely  prohibits  taxation  beyond 
^^  certain  amount,  either  county.  State,  or  municipal. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  There  are  parties  of  Northern  men  scattered  all 
^ trough  this  country,  men  that  have  come  here  and  gone  to  work, 
nd  they  will  tell  anybody  that  there  is  no  trouble  of  that  kind ;  so 
think  that  fear  ought  to  be  very  readily  overcome.    Ever  since  the 
ar  the  trouble  with  me  has  not  been  to  find  a  place  to  put  money  away 
Tofitably,  for  I  could  always  see  hundreds  of  opportunities  for  the 
xofitable  investment  of  money  if  I  had  had  it,  and  I  have  managed  to 
what  money  I  have  had  about  as  well  as  a  good  many  others.     Now, 
-■-  say  I  am  surprised  that  i)eople  who  have  money  to  invest  don't  come 
l^ere  and  use  it,  for  they  could  certainly  make  a  much  better  profit  on 
^ti  bere  than  they  could  at  the  North,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
^elp  us.     1  feel  interested  in  this  matter.     I  want  i)eople  to  come  hero 
^^d  help  to  build  up  this  region.     I  am  not  like  a  Northern  man,  a 
^end  of  mine,  in  Selma,  a  very  intelligent,  progressive  business  man, 
too,  a  cotton-seed  dealer,  who  has  made  a  great  deal  of  money  theie. 

23—0  4 (5  LAW) 
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He  said  to  me,  '^  What  iu  the  devil  do  you  want  them  to  come  down 
here  for  ?  Let  them  stay  at  home.  I  know  what  it  is  here,  bat  I  don't 
want  everybody  to  come  down  here.  Let  them  stay  at  home.  Ton  get 
one  of  those  Yankees  down  here,  and  he  will  go  and  put  ap  a  cotton 
mill  right  across  the  street  and  ruin  my  business." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  made  your  money  already,  so  that  you  have  no  fear  of 
competition;  is  that  the  ideal — A.  No,  I  don't  mean  that;  but  I  think 
I  can  stand  my  hand  with  them. 

Q.  There  is  another  suggestion  that  perhaps  might  be  put  in,  that 
the  Yankee  is  beginning  to  doubt  whether  he  is  quite  sharp  enough  to 
deal  with  you  people  down  here.  Don't  you  think  there  is  some  doubt 
on  that  point! — A.  No;  1  don't  think  he  need  have  any  fear  of  that 
kind.  There  is  one  thing  I  don't  care  about  doing.  I  have  lived  North 
two  wiuters  during  my  life,  and  I  don't  care  to  go  up  there  to  make 
money.    I  would  rather  take  my  chances  in  the  South  all  the  time. 

SCHOOLS  AND  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

Q.  How  about  the  schools  here  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  rather  pecu- 
liar views  about  schools.  I  am  a  sort  of  an/old  fogy  on  the  question  of 
schools,  and  I  don't  care  to  say  very  much  about  it. 

Q.  I  was  only  asking  as  to  the  fact  about  the  schools  that  do  exist 
here — as  to  their  efficiency. — A.  I  don't  think  we  have  as  good  schools 
as  we  ought  to  have,  by  a  long  sight. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  very  old-fogyish  sentiment.  Now,  just  go  on  and 
tell  us  about  the  schools. — A.  Well,  as  1  have  said,  I  have  some  pecu- 
liar views  rn  that  subject.  My  friends  have  often  spoken  to  me  about 
my  boys,  who  are  now,  one  of  them  eighteen  and  the  other  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  have  wanted  me  to  send  them  to  college,  but  I  say,  "  No ; 
I  don't  want  them  to  go  to  college."  I  never  expect  my  boys  to  have  a 
collegiate  education,  unless  they  can  have  it  right  under  my  own  eyes. 
I  would  prefer  to  give  them  a  business  education,  so  that  they  might 
learn  to  meet  the  world,  rather  than  to  give  them  a  Qollegiate  education 
and  a  profession.  I  have  wanted  to  educate  my  boys,  but  I  have  never 
done  it  very  much,  simply  because  I  could  not  find  a  school  that  suited 
me  near  by,  and  I  would  not  send  th^m  away  from  home.  A  few  years 
ago  I  bought  one  of  them  a  printing  press  as  a  sort  of  a  toy,  and  be 
evinced  a  good  deal  of  tatse  and  ingenuity  in  using  it  and  soon  wanted 
to  increase  his  jmnting  plant,  and  I  have  gone  on  and  added  to  it  until 
now  he  has  a  printing  office  that  has  cost  about  $4,000;  and  they  are 
carrying  on  the  business  here  in  Birmingham,  doing  job  work,  and  do- 
ing a  business  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  do  any  advertising  for  Birmingham? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
do  job  work  pj  incipally.  They  picked  it  up  themselves.  They  never 
were  iu  a  regular  printing  office  in  their  lives,  but  they  are  as  good 
printers  as  can  be  found,  and  can  do  as  good  work.  Sometimes  at  first 
they  would  get  behind  and  I  would  have  to  pay  a  bill  for  them  occasion- 
ally, but  I  told  them  to  go  ahead  and  if  they  lost  money  it  was  their 
own  look-out.  1  wanted  to  teach  them  to  depend  on  themselves  and  to 
learn  to  do  business  for  themselves ;  and  I  really  think  that  is  a  better 
education  than  they  would  get  iu  a  good  many  schools. 

Q.  Still  you  don't  mean  by  that  that  you  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
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to  make  provision  for  teaching  everybody  reading  and  writing  and  the 
other  common  branches  of  education! — A.  Certainly  not.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  important  matter. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  that  kind  of  provision  for  common-school  edacation  that 
I  refer  to.  1  care  very  little  about  anything  else,  because  those  who 
want  a  college  education  will  generally  find  their  way  to  it. — A.  That  is 
my  view.  I  certainly  think  it  is  very  important  to  have  provision  made 
for  common-school  education. 

Q.  That  is  the  kind  of  education  that  the  laborer  thinks  about,  es- 
pecially if  his  own  advantages  have  been  small.  He  wants  his  children 
to  have  a  fair  chance,  so  far  as  regards  opening  up  to  them  the  ordinary 
avenues  of  intelligence.  Now,  my  question  relates  to  the  condition  of 
your  common-schools  here.  What  have  you  to  say  on  that  subject! — 
A.  As  I  have  said,  our  schools  here  have  been  rather  inferior,  but  I 
think  they  are  improving  every  day.  They  have  a  public  school  here 
in  town  which  is  supported  in  a  large  measure  by  the  city,  and  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  being  continually  improved,  although  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Who  has  control  of  the  schools  of  the  city! — A.  The  city  super- 
intendent of  education  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  he, 
together  with  the  board  of  aldermen,  supervises  the  schools. 

Q.  If  the  city  superintendent  cannot  appear  before  us  to  testify,  I 
wish  that  we  might  have  a  written  statement  from  him  in  regard  to  the 
common  schools  and  the  extent  to  which  they  afford  accommodation  to 
the  people  of  the  city.  How  could  we  get  that ! — A.  1  think  the  mayor 
of  the  city  could  give  you  the  best  information  on  that  point. 

A  GREAT  MANUFACTURING  CENTER. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  matters  that  occur  to  you  that  you  desire  to 
present  in  regard  to  the  condition  or  development  of  Birmingham  or  of 
'tiie  State  of  Alabama! — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  special  just  now. 
I  think  that  Alabama  has  a  grand  future  before  her,  especially  this  re- 
rion.  I  think  that  this  is  going  to  be  the  great  center  of  manufacture 
jor  the  South.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  in  the  world.  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  great  and  grand  city  here  before  long.  There  is  one  other 
point  I  would  like  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  to  refer  to  the  water  supply. 
There  has  been  a  very  general  impression  that  the  water  supply  here  is 
insufficient  for  a  great  city.  We  have  now  a  supply  of  water  from  the 
creek  from  which  we  are  pumping,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  accommodate 
a  population  of  25,000  or  30,000 ;  and  then  we  have  arrangements  per- 
fected by  which,  whenever  it  is  needed,  we  shall  get  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  four  times  that  amount;  so  the  question  as  to  our  water  supply 
in  Birmingham  for  a  population  of  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  people 
is  settled. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  have  secured  that  supply  from  the  resources 
which  are  already  at  your  command  ! — A.  I  mean  that  we  can  accom- 
modate that  population  from  an  additional  supply  that  we  will  bring  in 
when  it  is  needed. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  by  the  time  you  require  the  water  there  will 
be  some  way  devised  for  meeting  the  wants  of  the  next  hundred  thou- 
sand population!  I  suppose  that  by  going  a  long  distance,  as  other 
large  cities  do,  10  or  20  or  50  miles,  you  can  certainly  get  a  supply! — A. 
Oh,  yes;  we  have  only  to  go  about  5  miles  further  than  we  have  gone  to 
get  enough  water  for  a  hundred  thousand  people. 
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BiBMiKaHAM,  AxA.,  Nowember  16, 18SS. 
D.  H.  Lloyd  sworn  and  examine. 

By  the  Ohaibman: 

Question.  Yon  reside  in  Birmingham  f — ^Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  bueinessf — A..  Iron- worker. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  heref — A..  Fourteen  months. 

Q.  From  what  place  did  you  come  heref — A.  Aurora,  Ind. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  come  to  Birmingham  f — A.  Beingont  of  em> 
ployment,  and  there  being  exta  inducements  offered  here,  I  came  down. 

Q.  What  were  the  inducements  offered  f — A.  A  higher  price  paid  fbr 
the  same  work  than  1  could  get  elsewhere. 

Q.  Who  offered  those  inducements  to  youf — A.  The  owners  of  the 
rolling-mills  in  this  city. 

Q.  What  inducements  did  they  offerf — A.  Ten  per  cent,  a  ton  more 
pay  than  I  could  get  elsewhere. 

Q.  Who  offered  you  that  inducement  f — A.  It  was  the  general  ande^ 
standing,  but  I  had  been  here  before,  and  knew  it  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  That  is,  this  company  offered  to  give  this  help  that  oame  Atom  the 
North  10  per  cent  more  wages  than  they  could  get  where! — A.  In  Pitto* 
burgh  or  vicinity. 

Q.  And  "yon  came  here  on  that  promise.  If  ow,  have  any  others  come 
under  similar  inducements f — ^A.  Yes;  hundreds  of  them. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  workingman's  organization  t — ^A,  I  am. 

Q.  What  is  itf — A.  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  that  association  now  t — A.  William  WeOie, 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  organization  of  which  Mr.  John  Jarrett  has  been 
president  t — ^A.  The  same. 

THE  STBIKE  AT  BIBMINOHAM. 

Q.  Well,  you  came  to  Birmingham  on  those  inducements,  and  yon  are 
here,  and  others  who  came  for  the  same  reason  are  here.  Kow.  how  are 
you  getting  on  f — A.  We  did  very  well  up  to  last  June.'  Since  then 
we  have  had  some  trouble,  and  it  seems  that  it  is  impossible  to  adjust 
it,  but  not  on  our  part  altogether. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  what  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  an  acynst- 
ment  f — ^A.  Well,  we  expected,  as  it  is  generally  the  case,  to  have  onr 
scale  signed  for  the  year,  and  we  expected  that  it  would  be  signed  at 
the  same  prices  that  had  been  paid  heretofore.  That  was  the  general 
understanding  of  our  committee  when  they  went  before  the  manager 
and  the  president.  They  anticipated  trouble,  and  they  gave  us  to  un- 
derstand that  if  we  worked  through  June  they  would  pay  the  prices  we 
demanded,  in  proportion  to  what,  they  bad  paid  heretofore.  If  Pitts- 
burgh was  reduced  we  expected  a  reduction  in  proportion ;  but  if  Pitts- 
burgh was  not  reduced  we  expected  to  be  paid  in  the  same  proportion  as 
before  that  time.  But,  after  ^ettin^  us  to  work  through  the  month  of 
June,  we  endeavored  to  have  our  scale  signed  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  they  refused  to  sign  it.  The  superintendent  had  given  our  commit- 
tee to  understand  that  he  had  authority  to  sign  that  scale,  but  after 
getting  us  to  work  through  June,  he  finally  told  the  committee  that  he 
did  not  have  the  authority,  and  that  we  would  have  to  wait  till  Mr. 
Caldwell,  the  president  of  the  company,  came  down.  We  received  no- 
tice from  Mr.  Caldwell  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  sickness  of  a  child.    We  waited  a  week  and  went  to  them 
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necessary  at  times  for  people  to  keep  one  or  two  of  their  children  at 
me  to  assist;  but  as  a  general  thing,  I  think  tboy  make  it  a  point  to 
Dd  the  children  to  school  pretty  regnlttrly. 

Q.  Do  they  have  school-houses,  teachers,  and  school  accommodations 
plenty  for  all  the  children  1 — A.  I  think  so.  I  have  heard  no  com- 
nint  iu  regard  to  that.  , 

Q-  I  suppose  the  schools  are  getting  better  every  year — better  teach- 
g  sod  better  accommodations t — A.  I  should  jndge  so  from  all  ap- 
sarances  since  I  first  came  here. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  fntnre,  how  do  the  working  people  of  your 

SoMntauce  regard  the  prospects  of  Birmingham  as  a  business  place 
1  a  good  place  for  working  peoplel — A.  Well,  the  natural  advan- 
ces of  Birmingham  for  manufacturing  many  things  are  great,  and  that 

<Mie  reason  why  we  think  that  we  shonld  he  paid  a  little  more  wages 
are  than  elsewhese.  The  same  product,  pig-iron,  for  instance,  in  our 
uinesfi,  I  think,  is  better  here  than  it  is  np  N^orth. 

Q.  Better  how  ;  better  in  quality  1 — A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  of  a 
Btter  quality,  becanse  they  manufacture  as  good  pig-iron  in  Pittsburgh 
I  anywhere. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  is  better  heref — A.  I 
lean  that  it  iji  cheaper. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  ought  to  bare  a  share  in  that  advantage  which 
tirmiugham  basT — A.  I  think  no,  I  would  slate  jnst  here  that  I  called 
he  attention  of  the  president  of  our  company  to  that  matter;  I  told 
lim  that  we  labored  under  disadvantages  here,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
ktt  the  company  had  advantages.  lie  wanted  to  know  wherein.  I 
old  htm  on  account  of  the  material  necessary  to  produce  iron,  coal  and 
iverytbing  being  cheaper,  lie  told  me  that  was  none  of  my  business. 
Ltold  him  I  thought  it  was — that  whereas  we  labored  here  under  dis- 
>dv«ntages,  and  they  had  advantages  over  other  sections,  I  thought 
tbere  ought  to  be  a  division. 

Q.  You  thought  that  if  his  capital  and  your  labor  went  in  together,  it 
m  not  fair  that  he  should  have  all  the  advantages,  and  you  nothing 
^t  the  disatlvantages  1 — A.  That  was  my  idea  exactly^  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  that  is  a  great  problem,  the  proper  division  to  be 
lade  between  capital  and  labor  t  Capital  wants  all,  and  claims  it 
U,  and  what  the  workingman  haa  to  fight  for  is  simply  his  share.  Is 
'ere  anything  else  that  you  want  to  say  to  us  T — A.  Nothing  else,  sir. 
Q.  I  see  there  are  other  witnesses  of  your  delegation  present;  whom 
«dl  we  call  neztt — A.  I  think  you  had  better  call  Brother  Morgan. 


K 


'^IBMINQHAU,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 
-"        ^oao^a^  '  ixamined. 


f 


•  been  in  Birmingham  t — Answer.  Two 
■'«. 

L.  I  am  a  rolling-mill,  man;  I  work  at 
ing. 
employ  of  this  comi>any  here,  the  Bir- 
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for  instance,  or  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  I  have  been  connected  with  a 
grocery  store  here  for  a  short  time,  and  they  wanted  to  charge  us  48 
cents  a  hundred  to  ship  potatoes  heie  from  Cincinnati,  which  was  aboat 
the  amount  that  we  would  have  to  pay  for  the  potatoes  themselves.  The 
freights  on  these  railroads  take  up  so  much  that  it  ft  necessary  for  par- 
ties in  the  grocery  business  to  charge  more  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
than  they  would  elsewhere. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  other  things  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  much  80  to 
other  things ;  but  that  was  one  item  that  I  recollect  distinctly. 

Q.  You  speak  of  that  as  an  illustration  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  brought  here  from  outside  the  State  that  working  people 
live  on  f  Just  enumerate  the  articles  of  food  that  are  brought  from  out 
side  the  State  on  the  cars  and  consumed  here,  so  far  as  you  can  recol- 
lect them. — A.  Apples,  potatoes,  groceries — ^you  might  say  almost  all 
descriptions  of  meats,  flour — all  the  necessaries,  more  or  less,  are  brought 
here,  because  the  country  here  does  not  prodace  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. 

Q.  And  there  is  some  complaint,  you  say,  on  account  of  the  high  rates 
of  transportation  charged  by  the  railroads  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  idea  have  you  in  reference  to  Birmingham  as  a  place 
for  working  people  f — A.  Well,  the  school  facilities  here  are  not  as  good 
as  they  are  elsewhere. 

SOHOOLS. 

Q.  Do  the  working  people  care  anything  about  the  schools  f — A. 
They  undoubtedly  do. 

Q.  They  think  the  schools  are  important  f — ^A.  Without  a  doubt. 
You  will  find  that  the  case  among  them  all.  There  are  a  great  many 
that  have  been  raised  under  disadvantages — put  to  work  very  early  in 
life,  without  having  a  chance  to  obtain  an  education^  and  they  see  the 
importance  of  it,  and  they  feel  inclined  to  have  their  children  get  an 
education  if  possible. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  class  of  working  people,  as  well  as  other 
people,  are  likely  to  be  most  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated  f — 
A.  I  should  think  so.  Now  there  is  not  really  what  you  might  term  a 
fi'ee  school  in  this  city.  For  my  part,  I  am  living  out  in  the  suburbs, 
and  our  school  is  just  very  poor.  In  the  primary  department  you  have 
to  pay  a  dollar  for  each  child.  There  are  three  grades  in  the  school  that 
my  child  is  going  to.  In  one  grade  you  have  to  pay  $1,  in  the  next 
$1.50,  and  in  the  next  $2 ;  and  the  man  that  has  got  four  or  five  or  six 
children  it  will  cost  him  a  great  deal  to  give  them  the  first  rudiments 
of  education  iu  that  manner. 

Q.  That  brings  the  cost  of  the  school  on  the  poor  man  who  has  the 
children,  while  the  men  who  have  money,  but  who  do  not  send  children 
to  school  pay  nothing! — A.  Yes;  they  pay  something. 

Q.  In  the  State  tax,  you  mean  ? — A.  Well,  here  in  the  city  I  under- 
stand they  tax  the  ])eople  in  the  same  manner  for  the  schools ;  but  it 
does  not  cost  so  much  here. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  inside  the  corporation! — A.  1  think  it  costs  40, 
60,  or  65  cents,  according  to  the  grade.  Another  thing,  in  the  school 
outside  the  city  they  are  not  so  liable  to  have  good  teachers  as  inside 
of  the  city  limits,  where  there  is  a  board  of  examination  that  can  examine 
teachers  as  to  their  capacity  to  teach. 

Q.  And  there  is  likely  to  be  more  money  to  pay  the  teachers  with 
inside  the  city,  is  there  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  children  all  attend  school ! — A.  I  think  not  allj  because  it 
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8  oecessary  at  times  lor  people  to  keep  one  or  two  of  their  children  at 
lome  to  assist;  but  as  a  general  thing,  I  think  they  make  it  a  point  to 
leod  the  children  to  school  pretty  regularly. 

Q.  Do  they  have  school-houses,  teachers,  and  school  accommodations 
Q  plenty  for  all  the  children  f — A.  I  think  so.  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaint iu  regard  to  that  ^ 

Q.  I  suppose  the  schools  are  getting  better  every  year — better  teach- 
ng  and  better  accommodations? — A.  I  should  judge  so  from  all  ap- 
earances  since  I  first  came  here. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  future,  how  do  the  working  i3eople  of  your 
oqaaintance  regard  the  prospects  of  Birmingham  as  a  business  place 
Dd  a  good  place  for  working  people f — A.  Well,  the  natural  advan- 
itges  of  Birmingham  for  manufacturing  many  things  are  great,  and  that 
I  one  reason  why  we  think  that  we  should  be  paid  a  little  more  wages 
ere  than  elsewhese.  The  same  product,  pig-iron,  for  instance,  in  our 
tnainess,  I  think,  is  better  here  than  it  is  up  North. 

Q.  Better  how ;  better  in  quality  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  of  a 
letter  quality,  because  they  manufacture  as  good  pig-iron  in  Pittsburgh 
»  anywhere. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  is  better  here! — A.  I 
nean  that  it  is  cheaper. 

Q.  And  you  think  you  ought  to  have  a  share  in  that  advantage  which 
Birmingham  hasf — A.  I  think  so.  I  would  state  just  here  that  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  president  of  our  company  to  that  matter ;  I  told 
bim  that  we  labored  under  disadvantages  here,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  company  bad  advantages.  Ue  wanted  to  know  wherein.  I 
told  him  on  account  of  the  material  necessary  to  produce  iron,  coal  and 
everything  being  cheaper.  He  told  me  that  was  none  of  my  business. 
I  told  him  I  thought  it  was — that  whereas  we  labored  here  under  dis- 
advantages, and  they  had  advantages  over  other  sections,  I  thought 

tbere  ought  to  be  a  division. 
Q.  Tou  thought  that  if  his  capital  and  your  labor  went  in  together,  it 

was  not  fair  thai  he  should  have  all  the  advantages,  and  you  nothing 

Imt  the  disadvantages  f — A.  That  was  my  idea  exactly,  sir. 
Q.  Well,  you  know  that  is  a  great  problem,  the  proper  division  to  be 

made  between  capital  and  labor!     Capital  wants  all,  and  claims  it 

^1  and  what  the  workingman  has  to  fight  for  is  simply  his  share.    Is 

there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  say  to  us! — A.  Nothing  else,  sir. 
Q.  I  see  there  are  other  witnesses  of  your  delegation  present;  whom 

^all  we  call  next? — A.  I  think  you  had  better  call  Brother  Morgan. 


!  Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 

JOHN  T.  Morgan  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Birmingham  ? — ^Answer.  Two 
y^  ago  last  August  I  came  here. 

0*  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  a  rolling-milL  man;  I  work  at 
^"ftt  they  call  puddling,  or  boiling. 

Q.  Have  you  been  under  the  employ  of  this  company  here,  the  Bir- 
•ungham  Iron  Works  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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THE  BTBnCB. 

Q.  Are  you  now  on  strike  witiii  the  rest  of  the  worionen  1— -A.  I  am 
now  on  strike  with  the  rest. 

Q.  What  have  yon  strnck  for  t — A.  For  the  same  wages  that  we  re> 
ceived  last  year.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  wages  in  our  busi- 
ness at  Pittsburgh,  and  we  did  not  think  it  right  that  they  should  re- 
duce us  here,  and  consequently  we  are  on  strike.  They  gave  our  com- 
mittee to  understand,  and  the  superintendent  i^so  told  me  himsdf^  tiiat 
if  we  men  would  do  what  was  right  and  keep  on  through  the  month  of 
J^une,  while  they  thought  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  Pittsburgh,  if 
there  was  not,  they  would  give  us  the  same  price  we  were  getting;  id* 
though  if  Pittsburgh  was  r^uced,  we  certainly  expected  to  be  redooed 
also.  But  it  turned  out  that  Pittsburgh  was  not  rednced,  and,  of  eouisei 
we  did  not  expect  any  reduction. 

Q.  You  are  on  strike ;  how  long  can  you  stand  it  I— A.  Well,  if  we 
oan't  stand  it  long  enough  to  defeat  them  at  the  offer  we  have  made 
tliem,  we  intend  to  leave  them. 

Q.  You  don't  pr<lpose  to  yield  in  the  end  f — ^A.  We  have  yielded,  sir. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES. 

Q.  You  have  yielded  something ;  but  I  mean  you  dont  proposQ  to 
yield  the  whole  f — A.  No,  sir;  we  have  conceded  all  we  will  concede. 
As  Mr.  Lloyd  has  just  told  you,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  some  of  Oe 
advantages  of  this  place  so  long  as  we  are  under  certain  disadvan- 
tages here.  One  disadvantage  that  he  did  not  mention  is  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  more  hot  weather  to  contend  with  than  they  have  op 
North. 

Q.  Which  is  the  better  place,  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  here  or 
in  the  North  f — A.  I  must  say  that  we  have  got  a  verjrflne  climate 
here;  but  when  it  comes  down  to  business,  the  climate  is  against  we  in 
the  iron  business.  It  is  a  great  deal  hotter  here.  We  have  about  nine 
months  of  rammer  here,  as  you  may  term  it,  that  is,  for  we  iron  men, 
where  we  have  not  but  four  or  five  in  the  North. 

Q.  In  other  industries  than  the  iron  business  the  climate  would  be 
an  advantage,  I  suppose f — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  man 
that  does  not  have  to  labor  before  a  fire ;  but  in  our  work,  of  course,  it 
is  very  exhausting. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you  f — A.  Two. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difiQcalty  of  the  kind  that  the  last  witness  men- 
tioned about  schools  f — A.  I  agree  with  the  last  witness  in  regard  to 
the  school  facilities  here.    Like  him,  I  live  outside  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Then  you  would  8imj»!\  repeat  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
schools  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  a(M  anything  to  what  he  said  about  the 
schools  f — A.  No ;  I  have  nothing  to  add. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  asked  you  where  you  came  from  to  Bir- 
mingham f — A.  I  came  here  from  Chattanooga. 

Q.  Your  family  are  here,  I  suppose  t — A.  My  famil.v  are  not  here  at 
present.  My  wife  has  been  gone  to  see  her  mother  since  last  May  up 
in  Ohio.  She  went  away  in  May,  and  when  the  strike  came  on  I\did 
not  deem  it  ph>per  to  send  for  her  to  come  back.  The  children  are  wiA 
her. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  consider  this  city  of  Birmingham  as  prospecti\'6^ 
a  good  place  for  working  people f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  tiiere  any  other  matter  that  yoa  would  like  to  state  t — ^A.  Just 
one  thiog.  I  saw  Id  the  paper  yesterday  where  Mr.  H.  Olay  Evans 
stated  that  trades  anions  were  against  the  colored  race.  I  wish  to  state 
that  onr  association  as  a  wbole  does  not  object  to  the  colored  race, 
^hile  we  have  some  members  that  are  against  them.  A  mechanic  may 
l)elong  to  onr  trades  union,  no  matter  what  his  color  is,  and  that  has  been 
ihe  rule  for  over  two  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  full  style  and  title  of  your  union  ? — A.  The  Amalga- 
coated  Association  ol  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  the  United  States.  I 
jsay  that,  as  an  organization,  there  is  no  objection  to  color;  while,  of 
^x>ar8e,  we  may  have  some  members  that  do  object  to  colored  people, 
^we  make  no  objection  as  an  organization. 

Q.  And  it  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  your  organization  that  col- 
•ored  men  should  be  members  of  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  should  organize  a  trades  union  of  their  own  in  this  busi- 
Txiess,  would  they  be  recognized  by  the  parent  society! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^They  can  either  organize  a  lodge  of  their  own,  or  they  can  come  in  with 
ds.  I  saw  a  statement  also  in  the  paper  that  that  gentleman  said  that 
-Cihe  colored  laborer  was  the  real  dependence  of  the  South,  and  that  in 
Che  summer  time  you  could  not  dei)end  on  the  white  labor.  The  reason 
tMie  white  labor  won't  stay  at  the  furnaces  during  the  hot  weather  is 
l3ecause  the  employers  won't  pay  euougb.  The  wages  are  very  low  for 
ommon  labor — from  $1  a  day  to  $1.25 — and  when  the  weather  gets  hot 
white  man  can  get  other  work  outside  away  from  the  hot  famace,  so 
he  white  men  prei'er  to  work  outside  rather  than  at  the  furnaces. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  induce  them  to  remain  at  the  furnaces 
ather  than  to  seek  work  outside  ? — A.  A  fair  day's  wages. 
Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  judgment  as  to  what  would  be  considered  a 
ir  day's  wage  by  white  workingmen  ? — A.  I  will  just  state  what  they 
X>ay  up  around  Pittsburgh ;  they  pay  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  in  the  sum- 
^noer  season. 

^  Q.  You  think  the  trouble  with  the  labor  down  here  in  the  summer 
^^ine  is  in  the  low  wages? — A.  A  great  deal  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to  state  to  the  commit- 
tee!— A.  No,  sir ;  I  believe  I  have  said  all  that  I  wish  to  say. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 
I>AVID  James  Pox  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside!— Answer.  In  Birmingham. 
Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family! — A.  I  have  a  wife  but  no  other  family. 
.    Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  to  Birmingham! — A.  I  came 
*\^re  from  Clifton,  W.  Va.,  two  years  ago  last  May,  but  I  have  been  away 
^uoe  that  time;  I  was  away  for  about  nine  months  at  Louisville. 
Q.  You  are  an  iron  worker,  1  understand! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  one  of  the  delegation  here  and  one  who  has  been  concerned 
*^the  pending  strike! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  and  make  any  statement  that  you  desire  to  make! — A.  Well, 
Ibave  nothing  much  to  say  beyond  what  the  other  two  gentlemen  have 
told  you,  only  t^at  the  reduced  price  that  we  have  accepted  or  agreed 
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to  accept  is  not  more  than  what  is  paid  now  up  North.  They  tell  yon 
that  it  is  five  per  cent,  above  Pittsburgh  prices.  That  is  tme,  bat  at 
the  same  time  it  is  just  the  wages  that  is  paid  now  in  Wheeling  and 
Portsmouth  and  Ironton  and  down  through  that  way. 

Q.  Then  the  wages  you  have  asked  is  no  higher  than  what  is  poid  in 
a  great  many  localities  throughout  the  North  t — A.  No  higher.  The 
other  gentlemen  did  not  state  that.  We  are  not  asking  five  per  cent. 
more  than  what  is  paid  in  other  places  generally ,  but  only  Ave  per  cent. 
above  Pittsburgh  prices.  As  to  schools  here,  I  do  not  know  much  abwt 
them.  All  I  know  is  one  case  that  occurred  last  month.  My  wife^s 
parents  have  two  small  girls,  one  in  the  first  reader  and  one  in  the  second^ 
and  for  the  last  month's  schooling  it  cost  them  $3  for  the  two  iprls  and, 
as  there  were  a  few  cold  days,  they  charged  them  fifteen  cents  sspieob 
extra  for  fuel.  My  &ther-in-law  is  a  poor  man  and  has  been  working 
for  a  dollar  a  day  since  l^e  strike. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  heref — ^A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  come  h«re  with  the  desire  to  remain  as  a  permaneDt 
citizen  of  Birmingham  t — ^A.  Yes,  siri  if  I  can  work  at  my  business  I 
would  like  to  stay  here. 

Q.  What  representations  were  made  to  you  about  pay  which  indooed 
you  to  come  here  t — A.  At  the  time  I  came  they  were  paying  6  percent. 
more  than  what  I  was  getting  in  Olifton.  I  was  getting  $5.76  a  Um  at 
Olifton,  and  tbey  were  paying  $6  a  ton  here,  and  I  was  offered  a  Atxu^ 
tion  here,  and  I  came. 

Q.  Does  any  other  point  occur  to  you  that  ybu  would  like  to  state  &»• 
the  committee  f — A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  just  now. 

Q.  The  president  of  your  association  Imbus  come  here  ftom  Pittsburgh 
and  tried  to  make  an  adjustment  with  your  employers,  I  nndersteod^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  attempt  has  not  succeeded  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  associiUion  assists  men  who  are  situated  as  yon  are  noW| 
during  the  pendency  of  a  strike,  if  they  need  assistance  f*-A.  Yes ;  we 
get  $4  a  week. 

THE  OBJECTS   AND  BULES  OF   THE  AMAXaAHATBD   ASSOCIATION  OF 

IBON  AND    STEEL  WOBKEBS. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  something  about  the  character  of  your 
association.  I  don't  want  to  inquire  into  any  of  your  pass-words  or 
grips,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  whal 
your  objects  are,  and  how  you  endeavor  to  carry  them  outt — ^A.  Well| 
sir,  our  object  is  to  protect  our  trade,  of  course.  That  is  about  all  I  can 
say  about  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  protect  your  trade  f — ^A.  By  staying  together,  I  sup* 
pose. 

Q.  Where  your  members  think  they  are  not  used  right  in  any  one 
place,  the  others  everywhere  stand  by  them,  and  help  them  out — ^is  that 
the  idea  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  conduct  of  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  in  regard  to  their  work,  and  in  relation  to  each 
other  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  our  members  are  required  to  be  sober  and  indns- 
tiious. 

Q.  Sup])osing  a  man  is  not  sober,  and  is  not  industrious,  what  then  t*— 
A.  Well,  we  use  our  influence  to  make  him  that  way,  and  if  we  eaat 
do  it  we  cannot  help  it.    We  do  not  uphold  a  thing  like  that    If  a 
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mau  gets  oat  of  employmeDt  throagh  drink  we  do  not  bother  with  him 
at  all :  we  don't  help  him ;  that  is  his  own  fault. 

Q.  what  do  yon  do,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  promoting  skill  and 
competency  as  workmen  among  your  members  f— A.  There  is  nobody 
allowed  into  the  association  unless  they  are  competent  workmen. 

Q.  Do  you  have  some  examination  or  some  established  way  of  learn- 
ing whether  a  man  is  a  good  workman  before  you  let  him  in  f — A.  That 
is  generally  known  among  us. 

Q.  And  if  you  don't  know  anything  in  the  case,  I  suppose,  you  find 
outt — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 
Patriok  Hagarty  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  have  yon  lived  in  Birmingham  f — Answer.  Since 
the  Ist  of  April  last;  about  8  months. 
Q.  Yon  are  an  iron  worker  and  are  engaged  in  this'  strike? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Are  yon  married  or  single  f — A.  Single. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  to  this  place  f — A.  From  Chattanooga. 
Q.  What  made  you  come  here  f — A.  Well,  I  came  here  because  1 
was  a  Southern  man,  and  I  did  not  want  to  drift  North ;  the  South 
mited  me.    Then  I  could  get  as  much  here  for  my  labor  as  I  could  get 
iDywhere,  so  I  came  down  and  went  to  work  and  continued  at  work 
op  to  the  1st  of  July,  when  they  shut  the  mill  down  for  repairs,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  should  be  stopped  for  about  thirty  days. 
Before  that  the  mill  manager  gave  our  committee  to  understand  that 
everything  would  be  all  right ;  that  he  would  pay  us  10  per  cent,  above 
ftttsbnrgh  prices  when  he  got  the  mill  repaired  and  got  ready  to  go  to 
^ork.    But  the  first  of  July  came  and  there  was  not  much  sign  of  a  set- 
cement,  sa  when  we  went  to  try  to  get  a  settlement  they  refused  to  do 
^hat  they  nad  promised — refused  to  sign  the  scale.    They  went  back  on 
^he  word  of  their  manager  and  said  they  could  not  possibly  pay  the 
l^oes  we  demanded.    Therefore  we  declared  the  mill  on  strike,  and  here 
^  few  days  ago  when  we  offered  to  take  a  reduction  of  6  per  cent,  from 
^^■Ur  previous  demand,  they  declined  to  agree  to  it.    On  account  of  the 
^^%tiiral  advantages  that  they  have  here  over  Pittsburgh,  we  deem  it  no 
^ore  t&an  right  and  just  that  they  should  pay  us  something  more  than 
*l^6  Pittsburgh  prices ;  that  they  should  pay  us  the  same  prices  that  are 
t^^d  at  other  places.    These  people  claim  in  their  advertisements  that 
^^ey  have  got  as  good  advantages  and  railroad  facilities  as  any  mill  in 
*lie  country,  and  1  think  myself  that  they  can  get  iron  to  New  Orleans  or 
^^  Texas  or  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  sloi>e,  as  cheap  as  any  mill  in  the 
utry.    They  claim  that  Cincinnati  or  Pittsburgh  cannot  i)ut  iron  down 
New  Orleans  as  cheap  as  they  can  from  here,  witli  regard  to  railroad 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  railroad  rates  myself,  but  that 
what  they  claim,  and  we  think  that  with  these  naturKJ  advantages^ 
ej  have  here  in  the  shape  of  coal  and  ore,  it  is  no  more  than  right 
^^ey  should  pay  what  we  ask. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  a  Southern  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  were  you  born  f — A.  I  was  born  in  Tennessee. 
^    Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  your  trade! — A.  I  have  been  work- 
^^g  at  it  about  six  years. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  heref — A.  Yes,  sir. 


i 
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Q.  How  many  rolling-mills  lire  there  in  this  city  t— A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Is  there  a  prospect  of  there  being  another  t— A.  Not  that  I  know  ot 

Q.  Oonld  yon  get  any  better  pay  at  Chattanooga  now  flian  fhia  oom- 
pany  offers  yon  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  tiiey  offer  yon  the  same  rates  of  wages  that  are  paid  at  Ohat- 
tanoogal — A.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  say  anything  about  Obattanooga. 
They  offer  the  same  rates  that  are  paid  at  Pittsburgh. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rates  at  Chattanooga  mad  Pittsboigh 
are  the  same  t — ^A.  No,  sir :  I  do  not  know  that  they  are. 

Q.  But  they  want  to  make  Pittsburgh  the  standard  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  colored  men  employed  in  the  rolling-mill  here  t — A 
Not  as  skilled  workmen. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  that  do  common  work — common  laborerst— 
A.  A  good  many.  The  yard  hands  and  the  common  laborers  all  roiuid 
through  the  yaM  are  colored  men. 

Q.  About  how  many  skilled  workmen  are  there  here  t — ^A.  About  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  do  you  think  are  men  with  ftmilies  t— A.  I 
suppose  three-fifths  of  them  have  got  families. 

Q.  And  they  are  here  with  their  fomilies  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state  f 

THE  OBJBOT  OF  THE  AKEALaAKATBD  ASSOCIATION. 

A.  Nothing  about  the  rolling-mill ;  but  I  want  to  say  something  aboit^ 
the  organization  to  which  I  belong.    Its  object  is  to  educate  one  an  ^*  ~ 
so  that  our  members  will  be  educated  to  know  how  to  take  their 
among  the  workingmen  of  the  country ;  so  that  they  will  be 
together,  and  so  that  every  man  will  understand  the  workings  of 
whole  crowd. 

Q.  In  that  association  I  understand  that  substantiaUy  all  the  sMIlftJ 
workmen  of  good  character  in  that  trade  are  embraced  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  a  ^<  scab"  t — ^A.  A  scab  is  a  man  that  would  cut  anotheor 
man's  throat  behind  his  back — a  man  that  will  go  to  a  boss  aiM  say  thsKt 
he  will  do  a  certain  job  cheaper  than  the  man  that  has  got  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  allow  scabs  in  your  order  t — ^A.  Not  if  we  know  it 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  What  effort  has  been  made  to  reconcile  the  difSculties  that  exM 
between  yon  as  a  body  of  workingmen  and  hands  of  this  inillt«-%A 
Well,  we  have  offered  to  meet  them  half  way ;  that  is,  to  aoeqvt  a  5  psr 
cent,  reduction,  which  would  leave  us  only  5  percent,  advance <m PHts* 
burgh  prices. 

Q.  Have  you  appointed  any  arbitrators  or  any  committee  of  any  kind 
to  attempt  to  settle  the  difficulties  between  yout — A.  Yes;  we  haveft 
committee.  We  have  had  no  arbitrator.  Our  committee  waited  (nalb* 
Caldwell,  the  president  of  the  company. 

Q.  Did  he  receive  them  and  hear  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  heard  tiM0» 
but  he  did  not  heed  them.  He  told  them  he  could  not  agree  to  auk* 
scale. 

Q.  They , went  with  the  terms  upon  which  you  were  willing  to  settk 
and  go  to  work  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  declined  to  accede  to  those  terms  f— A  Yes,  shr. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  have  a  board  of  men  selected  by  eiflk 
side  to  settle  the  controversy,  both  parties  agreeing  to  mbfale  1^  tkifr 
decision  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  attempt  of  that  sort  made  T — ^A  No,  sir. 
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BiBHiNGBLOEy  ALA.,  November  16, 1883. 
Daniel  Daniel  sworn  and  examined. 

By' the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Do  yon  live  here  T — Answer.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  a  rolling-mill  man — a  heater. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 

"^^orkers  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  on  strike  with  the  others  t — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  I  have  got  a  wife. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Birmingham  t — A.  I  came  here  when 
'ti^liis  rolling-mill  started,  but  I  have  been  aW^y  in  the  mean  time.    I  have 
here  this  time  since  last  April. 

Q.  When  did  the  rolling-mill  start  ? — ^A.  Three  years  ago  last  July. 

Q.  Go  on  now  and  tell  us  what  you  have  in  mind. — A.  Well,  all  these 
rentlemen  that  have  been  here  have  touched  upon  all  the  questions 
c^onnected  with  the  rolling-mill,  so  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  some- 
^bing  else. 

A  PLAN  TO  aid  THE  IBON  WOBKEBS. 

I  think  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  the 
laftboring  men  in  the  South  would  be  for  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
to  start  mills  that  could  be  run  by  skilled  workmen  on  a  fair  percentage 
of  interest  to  the  Government.    If  the  Oovernment  would  appropriate 
money  to  the  men  as  a  loan,  we  would  show  them  that  we  have  got  tsJ- 
ent  enough  to  work  a  rolling-mill  at  less  cost  than  these  capitalists  claim 
is  required.    We  claim  that  they  are  eating  up  the  profits  with  per- 
oentt^es  and  big  salaries,  and  that  they  want  to  cheat  us  out  of  our 
hard-earned  money  to  pay  these  big  salaries  and  to  put  us  in  a  position 
M  that  we  cannot  educate  our  children  or  ever  have  more  than  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  so  that  we  can  never  get  out  into  society 
in  any  respectability.    I  claim  that  by  the  Government  doing  that  it 
would  fetch  good  citizens  to  the  State  of  Alabama  and  help  to  develop 
tftese  natural  resources  that  are  in  the  ground.    Here  is  coal,  for  in- 
stance ;  we  have  to  pay  for  the  coal  that  we  use  in  this  town  from  (3 
to  $5  a  ton,  although  it  is  got  right  out  of  the  mines  around  us^  that 
is,  we  have  to  pay  that  retail  price  for  that  coal,  while  the  manufac- 
turers get  it  at  f  1  or  $1.50  a  ton.    The  manufacturers  here  won^t  listen 
to  quotations.    They  claim  that  they  can  manufacture  iron  here  for 
111.90  a  ton,  and  at  the  same  time  they  put  a  percentage  on  their 
Working  capital  of  about  6  per  cent*    They  won't  take  Birmingham 
tuotatioos,  and  they  don't  give  us  any,  but  they  claim  $17  a  ton,  the 
Quotations  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York  or  Pittsburgh.    We  claim 
that  they  can  buy  iron  in  this  town  from  this  blast  furnace  for  $13.50 
•  ton,  but  they  insist  on  taking  Pittsburgh  prices,  although  they  don't 
get  their  pig-iron  from  Pittsburgh ;  they  get  it  right  at  home.    Now, 
ft  the  Pittsburgh  people  have  to  get  iron  from  Alabama  to  manufac- 
ture, and  have  to  pay  freight  on  it  from  here  to  Pittsburgh  and  then 
Wk  again,  when  it  goes  to  the  Southern  markets — to  New  Orleans, 
fcr  instance — 1  should  think  that  these  people  here  could  afford   to 
pay  a  little  higher  wages  than  Pittsburgh  pays,  as  they  proiuiised  to  do. 
1  was  the  first  man  that  ever  heated  a  piece  of  iron  here,  and  tbey  said 
*tthat  time  that  they  would  pay  the  biggest  prices  in  the  country,  and 
^e  are  not  asking  them  to  do  that  to-day. 
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Q.  Do  you  consider  that  they  have  broken  their  faith  with  yon  t— A. 
We  consider  that  they  have  broken  their  word,  if  their  word  amouots 
to  anything,  but  I  suppose  they  don't  care  much  about  their  word  if 
they  can  make  the  money. 

Q.  Is  the  feeling  which  you  have  now  expressed  the  feeling  geaenSij 
among  the  men  that  are  on  strike  heref — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  ttie  gen- 
eral feeling. 

Q.  Do  these  mill  people  deny  that  they  promised  that  they  mroU 
give  you  this  extra  percentage  of  pay  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not  deny 
it,  but  they  won't  pay  it  any  more. 

Q.  They  take  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  they  said  that  to  get  yoa 
here  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  have  got  us  here  now,  and  they  tiUok 
they  have  got  some  new  olfen  broke  in;  but  they  have  tried  thatiAn 
we  men  have  left  here  on  different  occasions  but  they  had  to  get  iNUk 
the  old  hands. 

Q.  Which  side  are  the  people  here  generally  for.  fortheoompttiyor 
for  the  workingmen  T — A.  The  people  are  for  us  in  tne  main.  TUsmi' 
pany  does  not  spend  a  dollar  in  this  town  and  we  spend  all  we  mate 

Q.  The  members  of  this  company  do  not  live  here  then  t — A.  Td^ 
sir. 

Q.  Are  they  carpet-baggers  t — ^A.  Well,  that  is  what  they  call  thflB 
in  the  South. 

Q.  Where  are  they  from  t — ^A.  From  Louisville. 

Q.  Then  they  are  Southern  earpet- baggers  who  have  come  tmm  OM 
part  of  the  South  to  another  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  You  say  that  they  ship  iron  ore  from  Alabama  to  Pittsbori^t-' 
A.  No,  sir ;  pigiron. 

Q.  They  ship  it  from  here  to  Pittsburgh  to  be  manufactured  into 
finished  iron  and  steel,  and  then  the  Pitt^urgh  men  send  that  msao* 
factured  iron  back  here,  and  even  send  it  to  New  Orleans  t — A.  Tcflj 
sir.  This  company  claims  that  Pittsburgh  can  get  iron  to  New  Orleaoi 
cheaper  than  they  can  lay  it  down  at  New  Orleans  from  here. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  New  Orleans  t — A.  I  understand  thittt 
is  something  over  470  miles. 

Q.  It  is  2,100  miles  fiX>m  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  I  believe  t— A* 
Yes,  sir.    They  have  the  advantage  of  the  river  from  Pittsburgh  tO  ^ 
New  Orleans,  but  then  there  are  certain  reasons  that  they  cannot  abip 
by  river  from  Pittsburgh. 

WAGES  IN  BIRMINGHAM  AND  IN  PITTSBUBGH. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  wages  paid  here  for  skilled  labor  are  as  high  ^ 
the  wages  paid  in  Pittsburgh  ? — A.  They  are  a  little  higher  for  skill0^ 
labor,  but  for  common  labor  the  pay  is  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  i^ 
Pittsburgh. 

Q.  Is  the  common  labor  white  or  black  t — A.  In  Pittsburgh  it  ^' 
white ;  here  it  is  black ;  but  that  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Q.  Not  in  the  productiveness  of  the  labor;  but  does  it  in  the  chara^ 
ter  or  in  the  pay  of  the  labor  f — A.  Well,  the  colored  labor  does  w^* 
enough  for  common  work,  where  it  is  practicable  to  use  it.  We  ooaX^ 
not  get  white  labor  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  do  that  kind  of  worP^ 
for  it  woald  not  pay  men  getting  (1.25  a  day  in  Pittsburgh  to  ooflt^ 
down  here  and  work  for  (I  a  day. 
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LABOR  ABUNDANT  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

I  white  labor,  of  the  kind  yoa  speak  of^  as  abundant  in  Pitts- 

Eifl  black  labor  is  here  ? — A.  Jast  every  bit. 

here  is  an  abundance  of  common  white  labor  in  Pittsburgh, 

-A.  Oh,  an  abundance  of  it 

.nd  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  black  labor  of  that  class 

-A.  Yes,  sir. 

10  you  think  that  a  white  man  can  live  in  the  same  way  and  on 

le  food  that  would  satisfy  a  colored  man  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

hen  the  wants  of  a  white  man  are  greater  than  the  wants  of  a 

man  t — A.  I  don't  know,  but  may  be  a  white  man  could  live  on 
le  food,  but  I  don't  know  as  he  could  do  the  work  as  well  on  the 
K)d  as  a  black  man  could. 

bu  think  the  black  man  is  the  better  workman  in  these  furnaces 
-A.  Oh,  1  can't  say  that.    At  my  business  I  can  work  two  or 
lack  men  down,  and  I  aint  a  very  big  man. 
re  they  not  better  laborers  in  the  warm  months  of  the  year? — 

a  particle.  We  have  to  stand  more  fire  than  they  have.  All 
ndingby  the  fire  in  the  rolling-mill  is  done  by  the  white  men  and 
the  blacks.    We  have  a  class  of  common  labor  that  we  use  to 

in  certain  stages  of  our  work  where  the  iron  gets  so  that  we 
handle  it  without  help.  They  have  to  pay  for  a  man  to  do  that 
i  Pittsburgh  (1.50  a  day,  but  a  colored  man  does  it  here  for  $1 
5  a  day.    That  is  the  only  time  that  he  comes  in  contact  with 

in  our  business.    In  the  blast  furnaces  it  is  different, 
ben  the  common  labor  here  gets  a  little  lower  wages  than  in  Pitts- 
but  the  skilled  labor  here  gets  a  little  higher  wages  than  in 
rgh  t — A.  That  is  it. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

ow  do  you  find  the  expenses  of  living  here  to  compare  with  the 

)  of  living  in  Pittsburgh  t — A.  The  expense  of  living  here  is  a 

■eater  than  in  Pittsburgh. 

that  on  account  of  the  price  of  provisions  or  of  higher  rents,  or 
the  reason  of  itt — A.  Well,  there  is  not  much  provisions  raised 

part  of  the  country  so  they  have  to  be  shipped  down  here  from 

lati  and  Louisville  and  other  places  up  north. 

HOW  TO  EMPLOY  CONVICT  LABOR. 

% 

very  thing  that  is  shipped  here  in  the  way  of  provisions  we  can 
ere  at  home,  can  we  not  t — A.  I  think  we  could,  and  if  the  State 
go  to  work  and  put  the  convict  labor  on  the  farms,  where  there 
y  of  land,  and  set  it  to  raising  provisions,  it  would  be  a  great 
>re  beneficial  than  the  plan  of  sending  these  convicts  to  compete 
3e  labor  in  the  coal  mines. 

Tould  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  provisions  enable  the  manu&ct 
idnstries  of  this  place  to  be  carried  on  at  less  cost  than  at  pres 
i.  Yes,  sir. 
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BnuoNOHAMy  Ala.,  Nwemher  18, 188S. 

A.  O.  Lane  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 
Question.  You  are  the  mayor  of  Birmingham  f — Answer.  Ye%  sir. 

THE  SOHOOLS  OF  BIBMINOHAIL 

Q.  We  desired  particularly  to  have  you  appear  before  us  in  order  that 
you  might  give  us  some  information  as  to  the  school  system  of  tihe  dty, 
but  we  do  not  wish  you  to  feel  that  you  are  confined  in  your  statement 
to  that  one  subject.  Please  tell  us  first,  however,  about  your  school 
system,  and  then  if  there  is  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  you. — A.  well,  sir,  we  have  a  public-school  system 
here.  It  is  not  entirely  tree,  however,  except  to  those  persons  who  aie 
unable  to  pay  the  small  tuition  fee.  In  the  lower  grades  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  pay  40  cents  a  month,  and  in  the  higher  90  cento  a  month. 
Those  who  are  unable  to  pi^  are  admitted  free  of  chai^ge.  We  have 
the  white  schools  and  the  colored  schools  under  one  system,  one  super 
intendent  for  both.  The  attendance  numbers  something  over  five  hun- 
dred. The  enrollment  is,  I  think,  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
or  five  hundred  and  thirty.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  very  nea^, 
if  not  quite,  five  hundred.  In  the  colored  schools,  I  think,  it  Is  about 
one  hundred  and  ten,  the  balance  of  the  attendance  being  in  the  wUto 
schools. 

Q.  Thea  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  tbe  dtjf 
are  not  reached  by  your  system  t— A.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  their  own  iMilt.  ^ 
If  they  do  not  attend  school  it  is  their  own  fault  or  the  fbult  of  thefes 
parents.    We  have  recently  erected  a  new  school  building  that  wfl^ 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  or  more  pupils.    That  builmng  wOl 
opened  next  Monday.    We  have  two  colored  school  buildings,  one 
which  contains  three  rooms  and  the  other  one  room.    We  have  tbi 
school  buildings  for  white  pupils,  one  containlDg  seven  rooms,  one  t\ 
rooms,  and  the  other  one  room,  but  it  will  have  two  after  this  week; 
are  adding  to  it. 

Q.  1  suppose  your  school  population  must  be  in  the  neighborhood 
2,000 1— A.  Yes,  sir;  from  1,600  to  2,000. 

Q.  And  your  school  system  is  reaching  out  so  as  to  embrace  them 
ultimately  t — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  the  average  daily  attendance  Is 
perhaps  double  what  it  has  been  in  previous  years. 

Q.  Is  that  owing  to  the  increased  interest  in  the  schools  or  i 
of  population,  or  to  both  causes  t — ^A.  To  both  in  part,  but  especially 
the  increased  interest  in  the  schools. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  that  kind  among  the  parento' 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  wide-spread  and  is  becoming  more  so  every 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  child  within  the  limito  of  the  city 
has  not  school  facilities  if  the  parents  desire  their  children  to  go 
school. 

Q.  How  about  the  teachers  and  their  qualifications  t — A.  They 
very  good  indeed.    We  have  exercised  very  great  prudence  in  selectiic:^ 
teachers.    We  have  fifteen  teachers  in  all  and  I  think  they  are  v( 
superior  teachers,  both  the  white  and  the  black  teachers. 

Q.  Of  those  fifteen  how  many  are  white  I — A.  Eleven.    There 
four  black. 

Q.  Are  there  any  white  teachers  in  the  colored  schools? — A.  No, 
each  race  has  its  own  teachers. 
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Q.  Ih  tner^  a  high  school,  or  any  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  tap 
common  school  t — A.  Ko,  sir ;  but  we  have  a  high  school  department 
in  the  public  school  as  a  part  of  it.  ;     .  .     i 

Q.  What  stadies  are  pursued  there— the  higher  English  studies  ari^ 
some  Latin  and  Greek? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  are  comparatively  few 
pupils  in  that  grade. 

Q.  Is  that  firee  or  is  it  subject  to  charges  for  tuition  t — A.  The  pupils 
there  are  charged  90  cents  a  month — those  who  are  able  to  pay. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  the  colored  children  in  this  higher  grade  ? — ^A. 
Comparatively  few ;  not  more  than  ei^ht  or  nine,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  is  the  high  school  a  mixed  school t — A.  No,  sir:  not  as  to 
the  races ;  but  the  pupils  in  the  primary  department  and  those  in  the 
higher  department  are  mixed  in  that  grade.  The  races  are  not  mixed 
in  any  of  the  schools.  But  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  principal  of  the  colored  school,  so  we  have  to 
put  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  primary  department  iu  his  class.  The 
white  and  colored  races  are  entirely  separate  in  our  schools,  but  they 
are  all  under  one  superintendent. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  South  t — A.  I  am  a  native  of  the  south- 
western portion  of  this  State.  I  have  been  living  here  something  over 
ten  years. 

Q.  Then  you  are  one  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  t 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

A.  Very  nearly.  In  addition  to  the  public  schools  we  have  some  very 
good  private  schools  in  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  pupils  atteud  them? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  could  not  speak  accurately  as  to  that;  several  hundred  though. 

Q.  As  many  as  attend  the  public  schools  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  so  many. 
I  presume  the  private  school  attendance  wouUl  number,  perhaps,  three 
hundred. 

Q.  I  suppose  those  private  schools  are  principally  white  schools  t — 
A.  They  are  principally  white. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  private  schools  for  colored  pu- 
pils 1 — ^A.  I  think  there  is  one,  but  I  do  not  know  how  many  pupils  at- 
teud it. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Q.  Who  is  the  officer  that  distributes  the  public  school  fund  in  this 
county  ? — A.  It  is  distributed  in  two  ways.  The  fund  arises  chiefly 
from  the  fines  and  forfeitures  realized  from  the  mayor's  court.  We  get 
also  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,200  or  $1,300  from  the  State,  which  is 
distributed  b^'  the  superintendent  of  education.  The  balance  of  the 
money  is  distributed  by  the  city  treasurer. 

Q.  About  what  amount  was  realized  last  year  from  fines  and  forfeit- 
west — A.  I  think  that  during  the  present  year,  counting  irom  last 
November  to  the  present  November,  the  amount  would  be  nearly  $7,000. 

Q.  Fines  and  forfeitures  in  the  mayor's  court? — A.  Ycjs,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  evidently  a  strong  school  man.  Have  the  fines  and  for- 
feitures generally  yielded  so  much  to  the  school  fund  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Heretofore  the  amount  has  been  only  about  half  as  much,  about  $3,200. 

OFFENSES  ARISING  FROM  DRUNKENNESS. 

Q.  What  classes  of  offenses  have  you  chiefly  to  deal  with  in  that 
court? — A.  Offenses  of  a  minor  nature,  drunkenness,  petty  theft,  some 
little  fighting,  not  much — minor  ott'euces  ot  that  general  character. 

24—0  4 (5  LAW) 
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Q.  The  fines,  I  suppose,  range  from  (5  to  $10  f — ^A.  They  range  fron 
(5  to  (10,  $15,  or  $25. 

Q.  You  find  rum,  whisky,  an  impediment  to  the  good  record  of  tlie 
city,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  four-fifths  of  the  ofEenaeieii 
be  charged  to  whisky,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  charging  up  the  whisky  itself  and  fining  itM 
heavily  as  to  get  rid  of  it  t — A.  We  get  rid  of  it  here  only  on  Sunday.  I 
think  we  have  eliminated  it  on  Sunday.  Every  other  day  it  is  sold  ia 
immense  quantities,  but  still  drunkenness  is  not  very  usoal  on  int 
streets. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  increasing  sentiment  in  the  city,  or  in  the  Stite, 
favorable  to  restricting  the  liquor  traffic? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  State. 

Q.  The  public  sentiment  on  that  subject  remains  about  the  same  m 
it  has  been,  then  ? — A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  Which  is  getting  aheail  here,  the  temperance  sentiment  or  the 
liquor  sentiment  ? — A.  I  think  the  liquor  sentiment  is  getting  ahead.  la 
any  contest  between  them  I  have  always  found  the  liquor  on  top. 

Q.  They  drink  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  I  supiiose  T — ^A.  1  doat 
know  about  that,  but  it  sometimes  serves  a  very  good  purpose. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubi;  that  you  put  the  fines  at  the  maximum  ratkr 
than  at  the  minimum. — A.  I  generally  make  the  fines  for  dmnkeniMi 
from  $5  to  $10,  and  sometimes  where  the  parties  are  turbulent  and  givea 
to  fighting,  the  fine  ranges  up  as  high  as  $25. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  about  the  white  and  thecolored 
population ;  can  you  tell  us  among  which  class  this  inclination  to  drank* 
enness  prevails  most,  or  is  there  any  difierence  in  that  respect? — A.  WeD, 
it  is  pretty  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them  in  that  respect  1  sop- 
pose  the  arrests  of  the  whites  and  the  blacks  would  differ  very  little  ia 
number,  but  we  realize  much  more  money  from  the  fines  put  upoo  tbs 
whites.    The  negroes  as  a  general  thing  are  not  able  to  pay  their  flaea 

Q.  They  have  only  money  enough  to  buy  whisky  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Thf 
often  work  out  their  fines  on  the  streets. 

DRINKING  PREVENTS  SAYING. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  consider  the  extent  or  amoaotrf 
the  tax  imposed  by  the  drinking  habit  upon  the  wages  of  the  working 
people? — A.  No,  sir;  1  could  not  answer  that  question  with  any  del- 
niteness,  though  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  very  great  impediment  io 
the  way  of  their  saving  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  a  savings  bank  in  this  city  ? — A.  No,  sir;  there  waaaa 
attempt  made  by  one  of  the  banks  to  encourage  thi  workingmen  to  da* 
posit  their  earnings.  The  bank  kept  open  on  Saturday  evenings  to  gi^ 
the  working  people  a  chance  to  deposit  their  surplus  money,  bat  tha 
cashier  told  me  some  time  ago  that  nobody  made  any  deposits,  and  ft' 
that  reason  he  ceased  to  keep  the  bank  open. 

Q.  Was  that  a  savings  bank? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  designed  more  Pi^ 
ticularly  for  small  depositors,  workingmen,  to  enable  them  to  save  twfr 
money,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  care  to  do  that ;  they  preferred  •• 
spend  it. 

Q.  Was  that  bank  a  perfectly  safp  ^  sir;  api^ 

fectly  safe  institution,  the  city  hnv^ 

Q.  How  long  have  you*been  m**  ' 

I  was  elected  the  6th  of  last  Dece 
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A  BRIGHT  OUTLOOK. 

2.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  yon  wonld  like  to  make  any  sng- 
(tions  about  t — A.  Nothing  else  occors  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  that 
>  ontlook,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  is  extremely  bright  in  this 
f  and  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  Our  schools  are  growing  rapidly, 
1  daring  the  present  year  they  will  be  very  largely  increased  in  num- 
13  and  the  aivancement  of  the  pupils  generally  is  very  gratiiying.  I 
ak  our  prospects  in  that  respect  are  good,  and  I  expect  that  we  shall 
itinae  to  improve. 

2.  Your  citizens  generally  realize  that  this  matter  of  education  is  one 
rery  great  importance  to  their  city  from  an  industrial  point  of  view, 
well  as  in  other  respects  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  being  more  and 
re  waked  up  to  that  idea. 

Dbe  OHArBMAN.  These  workingmen  who  have  testified  before  us  in 
^ard  to  the  strike  in  this  city  and  who  have  just  gone  out,  seem  to  have 
'ery  earnest  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  educational  advan- 
ces for  their  children,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  character 
your  schools  wiil  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  la- 
r  that  will  be  brought  here  from  other  places,  and  upon  the  charac- 
*  and  quality  of  your  labor  will  depend  the  success  of  your  manu- 
stores  and  tiieir  ability  to  compete  in  the  general  markets.  There- 
1),  if  I  were  starting  a  city,  I  should  regard  this  school  question  as 
6  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  attended  to. 
rhe  Witness.  There  is  no  question  that  it  is  so.  It  seems  to  me  that 
e  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  our  working  classes  here,  especially  the 
lored  people,  is  the  lack  of  economy.  They  work  pretty  well,  a  great 
my  of  them,  but  a  great  many  wiU  spend,  between  Saturday  evening 
d  Monday  morning,  all  the  money  that  they  earn  during  the  preced- 
1^  week. 

rhe  Ghaibman.  Well,  that  is  not  a  fault  that  is  confined  to  any  one 
»  or  any  one  locality,  either  South  or  North,  but  it  is  a  very  great 
lit,  and  one  that  I  hope  we  shall  see  gradually  disappear  before  long. 
rhe  Witness.  I  hope  so. 

industrial  education. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

[).  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  advisability  of  changing  the  course 
instruction  in  these  public  schools  from  Latin  and  Greek  and  subjects 
that  sort  to  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts  t — A.  I  am  highly  in 
ror  of  industrial  schools. 

ij.  Don't  you  think  that  this  Greek  and  Latin  business  and  these 
^her  branches  really  disqualify  people  for  work  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
rded  in  a  scheme  of  education  for  the  working  classes  and  iudustrial 
Ktmction  substituted  1 — A.  That  is  my  judgmeut. 
^.  Now,  it  would  be  a  great  thing,  would  it  not,  to  appropriate  a  cer- 
n  amount  of  public  money  to  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  schools 
that  character  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
4iblish  industrial  schools.  I  really  think  most  of  the  money  spent 
w  on  education  is  thrown  away.  For  a  man  who  is  fitting  himself 
'  one  of  the  learned  professions  that  kind  of  education  is  all  very  well, 
t  as  a  general  rule  money  spent  on  that  kind  of  instruction  for  most 
the  people  is  thrown  away,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  In  New  England  and  in  Old  England,  too,  people  are  turning  their 
mention  to  the  estabUshment  of  art  schools  and  industrial  schooi^^  ^\A 
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it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  what  we  want  down  here. — ^A.  I  oertainl; 
think  so.  Take  painting,  for  instance  it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  Man 
accomplished  painter  here,  a  man  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  Beooitljl 
have  been  trying  to  get  some  graining  done,  and  in  a  place  (rf  this  m 
you  would  think  that  there  ought  to  be  numbers  of  men  capable  of  doiBg 
such  work,  yet  it  has  been  with  great  dif&culty  that  I  have  been  aUeto 
get  a  man  to  do  it.  There  are  only  two  or  three  in  the  whole  city,  ltd 
they  have  had  more  than  they  could  do. 

Q.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  school  system  of  MassachaaettB 
that  the  legislature  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  sachfichooUin 
every  city  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  over,  and  the  teacbera  an 
paid  out  of  the  public  fund,  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  these  industries  and 
arts.    Then  they  have  also  evening  schools,  where  people  who  woik 
duriug  the  day  go  at  night  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  indastries  that 
they  are  engaged  in  during  the  day.    Instead  of  going  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment or  of  dissipation,  losing  their  time  and  spending  the  mouey  thtf 
have  earned  in  the  day-time,  they  go  to  these  evening  sdliools,  where  thej 
are  instructed  in  their  business,  the  hand  and  tlie  brain  being  employed 
and  trained  at  the  same  time.    In  the  evening  schools  in  Boston  thtf^ 
are  fourteen  hundred  pupils,  some  of  them  men  of  forty-flve  or  fifty 
years  of  age.    You  think,  do  you  not,  that  that  is  the  kind  of  instnictioD 
that  our  people  need  here  ? — A.  That  is  what  we  want  here  in  this  plao0" 
and  I  reckon  that  it  is  what  is  neMed  everywhere  else  throaghout  tl»^ 
South.     A  young  man  goes  to  work  at  some  trade  and  works  two  €^ 
tiiree  or  four  or  live  months,  and  then  regards  himself  as  having  capaeUG 
to  become  a  contractor  or  to  set  up  on  his  own  account,  withoat  havn^ 
studied  his  calling  or  having  really  any  true  knowledge  of  it 

Q.  Is  there  any  population  in  the  United  States  that  has  more 
of  these  schools  or  would  derive  more  benefit  from  them  than  our  po 
nlation  in  the  South  ? — ^A.  I  think  not.    I  agree  with  yon  fully  that 
instruction  is  very  much  needed  here. 

Q.  What  school  facilities  are  furnished  to  the  population  immediateS 
around  the  city,  but  outside  the  city  limitst — A.  I  am  not  posted  i^ 
to  that.  Birmingham  is  a  separate  school  district,  and  my  business  ^' 
confined  entirely  to  that.  I  know  they  have  schools  outside,  but  ^ 
what  extent  I  do  not  know.  There  is  one  foct  that  I  wish  to  add 
relation  to  the  length  of  the  scholastic  year.  In  Birmingham  it 
from  nine  to  ten  months. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  schools  are  open  for  that  period f 

The  Mayob.  Yes,  not  less  than  nine  months  nor  more  than  ten. 


BiBMiNaHAM,  Ala.,  November  16, 188S. 
Eev.  Isaiah  H.  Welsh  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  are  a  clergyman  of  what  denomination  t — ^Answ^. 
am  a  clergyman  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
colored  independent  organization  in  this  country. 

Q.  You  are  a  settled  pastor  over  a  church  of  that  denominatioo  "^ 
this  city  ! — A.  1  am. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  your  church  was  organized  in  this  city 
It  has  been  nearly  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Ho>^  long  have  you  been  pastor  of  itt— A.  Seven  months. 

Q.  From  wha^  did  you  come  here  t — A.  Selma,  Ala. 
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BELiaiON  AMONa  THE  NEaBOES. 

Q.  How  large  is  youi* church  in  numbers? — A.  We  have  a  member- 
ihip  of  over  three  hundred.  The  congregation  is  nearly  five  hundred 
T  8ix  hundred. 

Q.  Are  there  other  colored  congregations  in  this  city  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — ^A.  There  are  five  in  all,  but  some  of  them  are  very 
mall. 

Q.  What  is  their  aggregate  attendance,  do  you  think  ! — A.  I  think 
he  average  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  Are  there  six  in  all,  including  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  white  churches  are  there  here  f — A.  Nearly  every  de- 
iomination  of  whites  is  represented  here  by  a  church  organization. 

Q.  Is  there  a  Catholic  church  here  t — A.  Yes,  sir.   , 

Q.  White  and  colored  both  ! — A.  White  only. 

Q.  Does  the  Catholic  Church  organize  the  races  separately  or  to- 
gether?— A.  Sometimes  they  are  allowed  to  worship  together,  I  believe. 
lere,  I  understand  the  priest  has  extended  a  very  cordial  invitation 
o  colored  Catholics  to  unite  with  the  whites  in  worship  ;  but  in  larger 
ities,  such  as  Washington  City,  they  are  organized  separately. 

Q.  The  tendency  of  both  races  is  to  organize  separately  where  they 
'xist  in  sufficient  numbers,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  generally  the  preference  of  both  races  to  do  that  ? — A.  It 
appears  to  be  so. 

Q.  You  find  it  so  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people,  do  you  not? — A. 
iTes,  sir  j  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  be  separate. 

Q.  In  school  and  in  church  and  in  social  gatherings  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  OOLOB  LINE. 

Q.  There  is  a  social  line  of  demarkation  distinctly  drawn  between  the 
uces  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  both  races  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  does  not  lead  to  any  ill  feeling  between  the  races,  I  suppose, 
>ecause  it  is  a  thing  that  each  desires  for  itself;  a  separation  that  is 
oeaiit  for  their  mutual  pleasure  and  their  mutual  good  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
re  think  it  is  better  not  to  thrust  ourselves  upon  the  other  race,  and  to 
kvoid  race-clashing  as  much  as  possible ;  we  prefer  that  way  both  in 
worship  and  in  social  gatherings. 

Q.  Is  that  feeling  increasing  or  lessening  among  your  people  ? — A. 
^ell,  I  think  it  is  increasing  slowly. 

Q.  Along  with  that,  is  good  nature  preserved,  or  is  there  a  tendency 
oward  acrimony  and  hostility  of  feeling  between  the  races  ? — A.  Good 
lature  and  good  feeling  seem  to  be  cherished  quite  generally. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  is  the  way  to  preserve  good  feeling ;  to  keep 
;he races  separate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  clergyman  ? — A.  Thirteen  years. 

CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  committee,  in. your  own  way,  such 
things  as  you  would  like  to  say  about  your  own  race  and  the  white  race 
in'this  part  of  the  country — the  relations  that  exist  between  them,  the 
condition  of  both  races  here,  past,  present,  and  prospective,  how  you  feel 
about  the  future  of  your  people,  and  how  the  colored  people  tbeiiiselvi's, 
generally,  and  also  the  white  people,  feel  about  it. — A.  Well,  in  the  past 
our  people  have  been  placed  under  very  discouraging  circumstances, 
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and  roost  of  the  trouble  tbat  has  arisen  can  be  attribnted,  I  presume,  to 
the  mauDer  in  which  they  have  been  treated  on  the  farms.  Soon  after 
emaucipatioD  a  ^reat  many  of  the  colored  people  were  forced  to  leave 
the  farms  and  ilock  to  the  cities.  That,  of  coarse,  compelled  a  great 
many  of  them  to  herd  together  in  the  cities,  and  sometimes  yoo  woaU 
find  thi-ee  or  foar  families  in  a  house  not  sufficiently  large  to  aooomnio- 
date  one  good  sized  family.  This  herding  together  has  had  a  very  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  health  of  the  people;  but  a  great  many  of  then 
were  disposed  to  remain  in  the  city  for  want  of  protection  elsewhere, 
thinking  that  they  could  be  better  protected  in  the  city  than  in  ibft 
country.  That  was  largely  the  case  some  time  ago,  when  there  was  i 
great  deal  of  bitter  feeling  between  the  races,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  a  goodly  number  of  our  people.  Then  there  was  a  class  of  men 
that  came  dowu  to  this  country  some  years  back,  and  gave  us  very  bad 
advice  and  instruction.  That  instruction  was  of  a  political  nature,  and 
its  tendency  was  to  produce  unpleasant  feeling  between  the  races.  Onr 
people  were  instructed  and  led  by  men  who  really  did  not  feel  very 
much  interested  in  us,  and  when  we  were  exposed  to  danger  anddeatk 
they,  to  a  very  great  extent,  deserted  us  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need. 

Q.  Who  were  those  men?  I  do  not  ask  for  names,  but  merely  for  as 
indication  of  the  class  to  whom  you  refer. — A.  Well,  some  were  ma- 
ning  for  Congress,  and  some  were  striving  for  the  legislature  and  for 
various  elective  offices. 

Q.  They  were  candidates  for  political  positions  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  EXODUS  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

Q.  About  what  time  do  3'ou  refer  to  in  that  statement  ? — A.  Along 
about  1870,  1871,  1872,  and  1873.  During  the  period  of  political  ex- 
citement most  of  the  people  who  were  employed  on  farms  were  induced 
by  these  men  to  leave  their  work  and  engage  in  politics — stumping, 
and  that  sort  of  thing — with  the  promise  of  pay.  Of  course,  that  bui4- 
ness  had  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  laboring  class  of  people,  and  to  en- 
rage the  land  holders  against  them,  and  in  many  instances,  under  the 
contract  system,  of  which  I  have  some  knowledge,  especially  in  Soutb 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  from  my  acquaintance  with  the  Freedmen'a  Bo- 
reau,  the  laud  owners  failed  to  keep  their  contracts,  and  that  bad  a 
discouraging  effect  upon  the  laborers,  and  that  fact  accounts  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  exodus,  of  which  you  have  probably  heard  a  good  deal- 
more,  perhaps,  than  I  am  able  to  tell  you.  The  colored  i)eoi>Ie  felt  com- 
pelled to  seek  new  homes  where  they  could  have  some  certainty  of  getting 
what  they  worked  for.  However,  the  complexion  of  things  has  changed 
very  much  since  that  time,  and  has  imi)roved  very  much,  and  while  w« 
still  have  some  matters  to  lament,  there  are  many  things  of  which  ve 
feel  proud. 

COLORED  PEOPLE  EXCLUDED  FBOM  MOST  TRADES. 

With  regard  to  our  race,  generally,  I  can  say  that  it  is  making  aome 
advancement  in  many  respects,  and  would  make  more  if  the  trades 
were  open  to  our  young  men.  Tlie  entrances  to  the  different  trade! 
seem,  however,  to  be  closed  against  them  to  a  very  great  extent.  Thert 
seems  to  be  a  disi>osition  on  the  part  of  some  laborers  in  some  localitiei 
to  shut  our  people  out.  WIuIa  <m  3  eo*  ^  parents,  fathers  especiall.ti 
are  anxious  to  have  their  "^lieving  that  to  be  the 

best  means  by  which  tb<»'  •  future  useftilness,  thcfd 
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are  very  few  trades  outside  of  the  barber's  occupation  of  which  o 
young  men  have  a  chance  to  acquire  a  knowledge,  and  therefore  th« 
are  mostly  engaged  about  here  in  mining  and  doing  other  subordina 
work ;  very  few  of  them  are  learning  trades.    There  are  some  labor  o 
ganisations  here  which,  while  they  have  no  definite  rales  forbiddin 
colored  men  to  enter,  yet  do  practically  exclude  them .    Of  course,  all  thi 
is  very  discouraging,  not  only  to  the  young  people,  but  to  parents. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  NEEDED. 

If  we  had  industrial  schools  establisl^ed  among  us  where  these  differ- 

trades  could  be  learned,  it  would  be  very  much  better,  and  I  think 

^would  have  an  excellent  effect  upon  our  colored  people  especially. 

J[  am  satisfied  that  if  such  schools  were  established  and  maintained 

they  would  have  a  very  good  influence  generally,  but  of  course  I  am 

Able  to  say  how  they  should  be  supported.    I  presume,  however,  that 

might  be  maintained  the  same  as  any  other  schools,  but  I  think 

y  would  succeed  very  much  better  if  thej  were  taken  under  the  fos- 

care  of  the  General  Government.    The  time  of  study  would  be 

gthened  and  were  there  agents  of  the  Government  to  look  after  that 

Atter  particularly,  I  think  the  schools  would  succeed  remarkably  well 

i.'Ui  all  classes  of  people  here.  '  Such  schools  would  not  only  benefit 

"^l^^  colored  people,  but  they  would  also  greatly  benefit  the  laboring 

of  whites. 

THE  SCHOOL  TERMS  TOO  SHORT. 

"^e  long  to  see  the  day  when  the  school  terms  will  be  lengthened, 
^^y  are  too  short  now  for  the  children  to  make  much  progress.    A 
^^ild  in  some  instances  spends  three  months  in  school  and  nine  months 
^y^t;  of  school,  60  that  when  he  is  in  school  you  may  say  he  is  ai- 
rs on  review,  and  is  never  making  any  progress.    By  the  time  he 
started  in  the  study  the  school  is  compelled  to  close  from  want  of 
^        ^ns  or  some  other  unavoidable  circumstance,  and  while  it  is  closed 
z^^  pupils  lose  as  much  as  they  have  gained  during  the  short  school  term. 
^^  course  this  state  of  things  has  a  very  injurious  effect  ui)ou  both  races, 
^*^l>^cially  the  laboring  classes.    People  in  easy  circumstances  are  able 
^  establish  private  schools  or  to  patronize  such  schools  where  they  are 
f  **«^ady  established,  and  in  that  way  to  overcome  these  difficulties  under 
**^Sch  the  poorer  people  labor. 

ABOLISH  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

far  as  intemperance  among  our  people  is  concerned,  of  course 
is  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  we  are  hoping  that  there  will  be  an  abol- 
^ fluent  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  this  country.    There  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
^ition  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  men,  especially  men  who  are  not 
]l^  to  afford  it,  to  spend  their  leisure  time  and  their  money  in  drink; 
^^  I  notice  among  both  races.    As  Mayor  Lane  has  well  stilted,  it  is 
t  confined  to  one  race.    I  don't  know  whether  the  Government  could 
^ibly  stop  that  or  not;  they  might  possibly  abolish  the  liquor  traffic, 
t  I  don't  believe  they  feel  very  strongly  inclined  to  do  that;  how- 
^ip,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  it  could  be  done;  for,  of  course, 
^  less  drink  there  is  among  all  classes,  but  especially  the  poor,  the 
re  means  they  will  have  to  live  comfortably  and  to  educate  their  chil- 
li.   Very  often  they  will  spend  enough  at  one  time  to  furnish  their 
Id^n  with  books  for  the  whole  season  in  school. 
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LACK  OF  THRIFT. 

That  class  of  people  bave  a  very  limited  idea  of  economy,  thq 
not  economical.  Of  conrse  oar  people  in  the  past  never  had  to  t 
aboat  economy,  they  bad  some  one  else  to  think  for  them  and 
care  of  them,  but  now  they  have  been  thrown  ont  upon  their  on 
soarces  and  have  to  do  their  own  thinking;  and  of  coarse,  eveiyl 
is  new  to  them  and  they  perhaps  cannot  give  as  mnch  att^tii 
this  matter  of  economy  as  they  sboald ;  still,  some  of  them  are  i 
remarkably  well  in  that  regard,  some  are  saving  money  and  1 
very  comfortably  and  buying  homes.  There  is  nothing  that  teiK 
nnsettle  the  people  more  than  poverty.  Wherever  a  man  has  a 
yon  generally  find  that  man  temperate  and  reliable  in  every  m 
There  is  a  class  of  our  people  that  are  anxious  to  buy  homes  and  i 
down,  and  were  the  inducements  offered  to  them  by  the  land-he 
to  purchase  lands  stronger,  1  think  they  would  be  more  ready 
it.  The  landholders  here  can  do  a  great  deal  to  induce  the  p 
classes  to  purchase  land  and  to  make  homes.  When  cor  peopl 
homes  they  will  feel  that  they  have  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and  i 
stimulate  them  to  be  more  industrious  and  saving,  and  they  won 
better  able  to  support  and  educate  their  families.  If  the  body  o 
people  were  situated  in  that  way,  then,  even  if  the  State  was  not 
to  support  the  schools  for  a  sufficiently  long  term  each  year,  the  pi 
would  have  sufficient  means  saved  to  enable  them  to  employ  tCM 
In  certain  districts  they  do  that  now.  Where  there  are  several  fai 
located  close  together  they  sometimes  unite  and  employ  a  teacher 
ing  the  summer  months  to  instruct  their  children,  and  those  pi 
schools  are  very  often  continued  until  the  public  scuools  reopen, 
of  course,  a  great  many  of  our  i>eople  are  not  able  to  do  this. 

Q.  Are  the  colored  people  able  to  do  it  to  any  extent! — A.  Only  a 
few  of  them. 

PRIVATE  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  How  many  colored  children  in  this  city  attend  private  schoo 
A.  1  presume  about  thirty-five  or  forty.  There  are  two  private  sd 
I  visited  one  and  found  about  fifteen  children  there,  and  1  was  red 
informed  that  in  the  other  colored  private  school  there  are  abon 
same  number.  But  the  colored  people  are  unable  generally  to 
their  chihlren  to  private  schools  l>ecauseof  the  tax,  and  in  many inst 
the  tax  upon  tlie  parents  for  sending  their  children  to  the  poblic  sc 
has  proved  rather  a  barrier  to  their  attendance.  I  gleaned  from  1 
LaiuVs  statement  this  morning  what  I  did  not  know  before  in  regardl 
admission  of  children  to  the  public  schools  whose  x>arents  are  not  a 
l)ay.  I  never  knew  that  that  was  the  rule.  The  general  imprsMi 
my  cluirch  is  that  unless  the  parent  pays  for  the  child  it  is  not  all 
to  attend  school.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  the  princifMBd  0 
school  ha8  left  that  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  parents. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  came  down  her©  for,  to  ec 
that  impression. — A.  I  am  plea^eti  to  know  it.  I  should  have 
pleased  to  have  lHH.ni  able  to  state  to  my  own  i)eople  what  Mi^yor 
stated  here  this  morning  on  that  subject  , 

Q.  Well,  you  can  do  it  now,  can't  you  t — A.  If  I  am  aathoriM 
Mayor  Lane  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure. 

The  Mayok.  Of  course  that  is  the  case.  Where  the  parents  ai 
able  to  pay,  the  children  will  be  admitted  free  of  charge. 

The  (.•IIA1KMAN.  Is  that  the  general  rule  throughout  t)ie  Statel 

Tbo  iMAYOB.  >'o ;  I  speak  only  of  Birmingliain, 
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The  Witness.  The  mayor's  amiouucemeQt  will  have  a  very  good 
feet  hereafter  upon  the  atteudance  at  the  public  schools.  Quite  a 
imber  of  the  childreu  have  been  kept  away,  especially  among  mem- 
irs  of  my  church.  I  have  never  had  to  talk  with  the  mayor  upon  this 
bject,  but  I  spoke  to  one  member  of  the  school  board,  from  whom  I 
lined  very  little  information,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  correct  the  im- 
eseion  which  generally  prevails  among  our  people;  but  in  the  future 
)hall  take  pleasure  in  doing  so.  Now,  if  the  school  terms  could  be 
dgrthened  it  would  have  a  very  salutary  eftect  upon  the  people,  and 
e  children  would  make  very  much  better  progress  than  they  possibly 
n  otherwise. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  ask  the  Government  to  appropriate  sufScient 

aney  to  continue  the  schools  eight  or  nine  months  a  year,  and  if  tjiat 

ere  done  I  think  they  would  be  very  successful. 

Q.  When  you  say  "the  Government"  you  mean  the  General  Govern- 

entt — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  find  a  desire  among  your  people  that  such  an  appro- 

iation  should  be  made? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  strong  desire.    Inas- 

ach  as  the  Freedman's  Bank  was  a  failure,  and  they  lost  a  good  deal 

money  that  they  had  saved  up  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
►nae  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Government 
>  take  some  steps  to  reimburse  them  in  some  way. 
Q.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  said  in  regard  to  the  distribu- 
on  or  the  expenditure  of  such  a  fund,  if  it  were  appropriated  1 — ^A. 
Tell,  some  think  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  Government  if  it  makes 
le  appropriation  to  have  its  own  agents  to  make  the  distribution,  while 
hers  are  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  best  to  turn  the  money 
rer  to  the  State  and  let  it  make  the  distribution.  But  that  is  a  matter 
pen  which  the  people  have  not  really  decided ;  they  are  not  particular 
5  to  the  way,  so  long  as  the  thing  is  done. 

Q.  From  the  way  in  which  the  State  officers  administer  the  State  edu- 
itional  fund,  do  you  think  that  if  an  appropriation  were  made  by  the 
eneral  Government  to  aid  the  cause  of  education  down  here,  there 
'oiild  be  any  difficulty  in  having  it  fairly  divided  between  the  races  ? — 
..  Well,  I  presume  it  might  be  fairly  divided ;  I  could  not  say.  I  know 
lat  some  of  the  officers  of  this  State  are  very  reliable  and  very  honest, 
ttd  I  believe  they  would  do  their  duty  in  that  regard.  The  country 
istricts,  however^  I  could  not  say  much  about ;  I  am  not  acquainted 
ith  the  school  officers  there  or  their  character.  But  the  general  State 
fflicers  I  should  believe  would  do  their  whole  duty ;  especially  Mr. 
LTmstrong,  the  superintendent ;  I  believe  he  would  do  his  whole  duty 
1  that  regard. 

Q.  And  you  think  if  difficulties  arose,  it  would  be  in  the  counties  and 
>wn8Y — A\  Yes,  sir.    From  what  I  can  learn,  I  believe  there  would  be 

0  difficulty  here  in  our  city.  Elsewhere  there  might  be  some  diffi- 
alty.    Some  people  have  such  an  apprehension. 

Q.  I  understood  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  State  superintendent,  to  say  that 

1  case  of  any  complaint  or  of  any  just  cause  of  complaint  existing,  there 
ras  a  method  provided  in  the  law  for  bringing  the  abuse  to  his  attention. 
did  not  understand  exactly  what  power  he  had  to  correct  any  abuse, 
at  I  understood  him  to  say  that  it  ex)uld  be  brought  to  his  attention 
nd  publicly  exposed,  so  that  the  power  of  public  opinion  could  be 
rought  to  bear  for  its  correction. 

Mr.  PUGH.  He  has  the  power  of  peremptory  removal,  but  he  has 
lev^  e^^ercised  it,  because  there  has  never  been  any  occq^\o\x. 
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A  COLORED   SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTKD. 

The  Witness.  In  oar  address,  which  we  presented  yesterday,  we 
called  his  attention  to  that  question,  and  asked  that  there  should  ma 
State  superintendent  selected  from  our  race  to  superintend  the  edncft' 
tion  of  our  people,  and  also  that  there  should  be  district  saperintni* 
ents  to  attend  to  the  work  in  the  districts. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Yon  want  the  rule  of  unmixed  schools  carried  out  to  the  fidte 
extent,  then  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  think  that  the  present  saper- 
intendent  can  do  all  the  work ;  We  don't  think  that  he  can  give  that  it- 
tention  to  the  education  of  our  children  that  its  importance  demandii 
and,  of  course,  if  we  had  a  superintendent  of  our  own  race  in  each  of 
these  districts  it  would  have  an  inspiring  effect  on  the  teachers.  We 
need  Teachers'  Institutes  for  our  teachers.  In  many  instances  the  teach- 
ers are  not  at  all  up  to  the  times ;  they  are  considerably  behind ;  fiome 
of  them  don't  study  very  much,  and  in  fact  are  not  encouraged  to  stodj. 
Kow,  in  such  cases  a  district  superintendent  of  our  own  race  would  look 
after  them  and  spur  them  on,  and  they  would  probably  do  their  woik 
much  better  than  they  do  now,  and  introduce  progressive  modes  and 
methods  of  teaching. 

Q.  Are  there  any  colored  superintendents  of  schools  in  any  of  Um 
counties  of  the  State,  that  you  know  oft— A.  There  are  none  that  I 
know  of.    I  don't  think  that  there  are  any. 

Q.  The  logic  runs  down,  but  it  does  notrun  upt — A.  No,  sir;  itdoent 
run  up  very  far.  We  are  trying,  if  possible,  to  give  it  some  encourage- 
ment in  an  upward  direction. 

Q.  The  superintendents  are  appointed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  your  State  superintendent  at  the  head  of  the  matter  is,  yoe 
say,  a  man  in  whom  all  have  confidence  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  very  excel- 
lent man. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  by  application  to  him  you  could  have  super- 
intendents of  your  own  race  appointed  in  the  counties  where  your  people 
are  numerous? — A.  I  think  so.  Well,  we  made  a  formal  applicationof 
that  character  yesterday. 

Q.  In  what  county  t — A.  It  was  uot  confined  to  any  particular  oonnty. 

Q.  You  applied  for  district  superintendents  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  te 
each  Congressional  district,  and  one  for  the  State. 

Q.  I  understood  the  State  superintendent  to  say  that  there  was* 
superintendent  appointed  for  each  county. — A.  N^ot  from  onr  race. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  asked  for  a  superintendent  of  your  own  race,  not 
for  each  county,  but  for  each  Congressional  district! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  power  to  make  such  an  appointment  as  that? — A.  We 
don't  know  that  he  has,  but  we  thought  that  he  might  recommend  it  to 
the  legislature,  and  that  if  it  was  done  it  would  greatly  improve  edaca* 
tional  matters  among  our  people. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  seem  to  be  but  fair  that  you  should  have  aonia' 
thing  to  say  about  the  supervision,  since  you  have  to  support  the 
schools. — A.  The  visit  of  a  superintendent  or  a  member  of  the  school 
board  has  a  very  good  effect,  you  know,  on  both  teacher  and  pupils.  I 
know  that  from  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher.  1  r  ceitainly  inapiita 
the  teacher.  And  then  the  superintendent  always  comes  with  06* 
and  improved  methods  and  posts  the  teacher  in  anything  that  he  il 
deficient  in. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  wish  to  bring  to  onr  attes- 
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iODt— A«  There  is  nothing  else  that  I  think  of  at  present.  Having  lost 
DBsiderable  rest,  I  am  not  prepared,  mentally,  as  well  as  1  might  be, 
■to  other  circumstances,  to  make  a  statement. 

GOOD  FEELING  BETWEEN  THE  BAGES. 

I  might  add,  however,  that  there  is  a  growing  good  feeling  between 
lie  races.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  assuring  the  governor  of  that  yester- 
if,  and  calling  his  attention  to  that  one  blessing,  that  there  is  a  good 
Mung  subsisting  between  the  two  races. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  that  feeling  is  increasing t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
mUj  encouraging. 

Q.  You  think,  I  suppose,  that  the  white  race  will  get  so  by  and  by, 
bit  they  will  vote  the  Republican  ticket  t — A.  Well,  the  principles 
ritiumt  the  name. 

THE  NEGBO  VOTE  DIVIDED. 

By  Mr.  Ptjgh  : 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  colored  people  are  just  as  likely  to  vote  the 
)eiDocratic  ticket  as  the  whites  are  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket t — A. 
l^eU,  they  might  vote  that  ticket  a  little  and  some  will  vote  it  straight 
Bi  They  are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves  politically.  They  are  a 
ttle  divided  since  the  decision  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  I  am  afraid 
i^y  will  be  more  divided.  It  is  hard  to  determine  the  political  senti- 
lent  among  our  people  now ;  a  very  difficult  matter. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  I  suppose  the  same  is  true  of  the  white  people  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
trae  of  both  races  now. 

Q.  I  thought  so  yesterday  from  what  we  heard  here  about  the  tariff. — 
•  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  very  much  divided  on  the  tariff. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Among  the  manufacturers  there  is  no  division  on  that  subject,  is 
eiet — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  strong  oneness  among  them. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  time  is  coming  when  the  white  folks  here  will 
i  permitted  to  vote  as  they  please  t  [Laughter.] — A.  I  think  so;  and 
H5  colored  folks,  too.  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will  select 
^best  men  for  public  positions,  regardless  of  politics. 
,  Qk  Id  that  case  the  black  folks  will  help  them,  won't  they  t — ^A.  Yes, 
^^  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  fancy  that  when  they  adopt  that  stand-point,  the 
^didates  will  have  to  be  taken  from  the  colored  ranks  sometimes  t — 
^  Well,  no,  sir ;  except  where  they  are  qualified. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Democrats  have  elected  State  officers  who  have 
'oqt  confidence  and  the  confidence  of  the  colored  people  t — A.  I  spoke 
••rticalarly  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  State  officer  in  whom  you  have  not  confidence; 
^if  so,  have  you  any  reason  for  having  no  confidence  in  himt — A. 
'one  whatever.  I  spoke  only  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  because  I  had  no 
^ttdon  to  allade  to  the  others.    I  singled  out  Mr.  Armstrong  because 

im  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  have  learned  considerable 
boot  tiim.    But  the  matter  of  politics  will  take  care  of  itself  in  the 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  it  shoald  be,  and  I  shonld  r^ido 
as  much  as  anybody  to  see  the  time  when  tbe  colored  people  wUl  divul 
as  other  people  do  upon  political  questions. 

The  Witness.  We  intend  to  do  that  in  the  future^to  think  as  w 
please  and  vote  as  we  please — if  the  vote  is  only  counted  as  it  is  cast 
but  those  matters  will  all  be  remedied  after  awhile,  I  presame. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  when  the  people  down  here  get  betto 
educated  they  can  count  better.    [Laughter.] 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  In  some  instances  others  have  been  doini 
the  counting  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  <<  others"  are  the  ones  that  I  was  thinking  of  u 
making  that  remark. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Both  sides  have  counted  in  that  way.  have  they  nott 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  have  got  men  on  both  sides  whu 
possess  a  remarkable  faculty  for  counting.  [Laughter.]  There  is  very 
little  difference  I  find;  they  all  do  good  counting. 

The  Chairman.  And  make  a  record  accordingly. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PuaH.  Education  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  fidsi 
counting  to  avoid  other  evils,  will  it  not  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  that  education  will  remedy  thai 
matter. 

Mr.  PuaH.  Education  will  remedy  the  evils  by  keeping  bad  men  ool 
of  office. 

The  Witness.  That  is  so ;  we  want  better  men. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 
James  A.  Scott  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — Answer.  In  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  ? — A.  About  nineteen  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  to  Birmingham  t — ^A.  I  came  froa 
Montgomery. 

Q.  You  understand  the  general  scope  of  my  inquiry,  now  go  on  ais 
make  any  statement  that  you  desire  to  make  in  regard  to  the  conditic: 
of  your  own  race  here,  or  in  regard  to  their  relation  with  the  white  ra^ 

why  the  colored  people  crowd  into  the  towns. 

A.  Well,  I  can  say  that  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the  colore 
people  has  been  remarkable.  The  fact  that  they  have  rushed  into  tS 
towns  in  the  South  has  been  caused  by  a  desire  which  took  possess!^ 
of  them  just  after  the  surrender  and  during  the  days  of  reconstruction 
to  obtain  protection.  The  colored  people  and  the  poor  white  people  h^^ 
been  two  distinct  classes,  and  they  have  been  antagonistic  to  each  ottft^ 
ever  sinc^  they  have  been  together  in  this  country,  and  that  natural  tf^i! 
tagonism  just  after  the  war  was  intensified,  and  all  the  trouble  and  dlifi 
order  that  we  had  in  the  South  was  the  result,  I  believe,  of  the  antagoD' 
ism  and  bad  feeling  which  existed  between  those  two  classes.  During 
the  days  of  slavery  a  colored  man  would  refer  to  a  poor  wbite  man  ^ 
poor  white  trash,  and  there  was  a  natural  antipathy  between  them,  BOa 
there  always  has  been  bad  feeling.    The  better  cla^  of  the  white  peopte 
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of  tke  Soath  have  never  indorsed  the  lawlessness  that  did  exist  here, 
and  whioh  was  the  cause  of  the  colored  men  rushing  into  the  cities. 
Those  colored  men  came  to  the  cities  and  towns,  and  many  of  them  who 
had  been  industrious  before,  contracted  habits  of  idleness,  and  just  got 

-to  taking  the  world  as  they  could  find  it.  That  was  one  reason  why  a 
great  many  of  them  left  the  farms  in  the  South.  This  is  an  idea  that 
oocnrred  to  me  some  years  ago,  and  while  I  was  the  editor  of  a  paper  in 
Montgomery  I  frequently  referred  to  it,  and  endeavored  to  show  the  peo- 
ple that  all  of  that  bad  feeling  between  the  black  man  and  the  white 
man  was  the  result  of  the  antagonism  between  these  two  classes  that  I 
liave  mentioned. 

Q.  Are  you  an  editor  ? — A.  I  was  formerly  editor  of  a  pap^r  in  Mont- 
gomerj. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  now  t — A.  I  am  a  practicing  lawyer  here. 

I  liave  said  this  much  by  way  of  preface  to  the  general  statement  that  I 

deeire  to  make. 

EDUCATION— POOR  SCHOOLS.  . 

rrhe  educational  facilities  for  the  colored  people  are  not  so  good  now 

a^    they  were  some  years  ago — well,  they  may  be  just  as  good,  but  I  fear 

onjv  firiends  do  not  take  that  interest  in  the  schools  that  they  ought  to 

ta.lse.    I  know  a  county  where  the  superintendent  never  visits  the  schools 

fi*oin  the  time  they  open  until  they  close.    The  schools  are  open  four, 

fi'^"^,  or  six  months.    It  is  a  fact  that  in  some  of  the  counties,  for  in- 

Bt^^^  nee  in  Madison — ^they  have  a  most  excellent  superintendent,  who 

t^-lces  a  great  interest  in  the  schools;  but  you  go  into  other  counties  in 

tta^  lower  part  of  the  State  and  you  will  find  the  ca«e  quite  different, 

^■^ci  particularly  is  that  the  fact  with  regard  to  Montgomery  County, 

^>^^<5ause  I  lived  there  five  years  and  I  know  the  facts.    I  know  that  the 

B^l:^ools  would  open  and  the  superintendent  would  never  visit  them,  and 

^^    never  did  take  that  interest  in  them  that  he  ought  to  have  taken. 

^.  Montgomery  is  where  Mr.  Armstrong  lives?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  call  his  attention  to  those  facts,  then, 

^^Ciause  he  has  power  to  remedy  that  evilt — A.  I  frequently  called  the 

^'t^^^ntion  of  the  superintendent  of  education  to  the  fact,  and  at  one  time 

^^  issued  a  circular  letter  to  his  county  superintendents  to  visit  the 

^5^>lored  schools. 

^.  Men  who  do  not  visit  the  schools  are  of  course  unfit  to  distribute 

^^  school  money,  and  when  you  make  these  facts  known  to  Mr.  Arm- 

*^^r>ong  I  am  confident  that  he  will  remove  the  delinquent  superintend- 

^^^t».    You  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Armstrong  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe 

^b^it  Mr.  Armstrong  is  a  conscientious  gentleman  who  desires  to  see  the 

^^ncational  interests  of  the  State  advanced  without  regard  to  race  or 

®J>lor,  and  I  believe  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  colored  people  of  the 

*t;c4»  when  1  say  that  they  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  every  State 

^flScer.    Befening  to  Dr.  Welch's  testimony  in  regard  to  the  request  to 

^^  governor  to  appoint  a  colored  State  superintendent,  a  mass-meeting 

^^  <x>lored  citizens  was  held  and  also  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit 

^e  railroad  commission  and  lay  before  them  certain  complaints  in  re- 

8^rd  to  the  treatment  received  by  the  coiored  people  from  tiie  various 

^ilroads  of  the  State.    That  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Welch  and 

'Itself  and  three  other  colored  men.    In  the  mean  time  we  drew  up  an 

^diess  to  the  governor  and  set  forth  the  fact  of  this  lack  of  interest  in 

^e  work  of  education,  and  asked  the  governor  to  recommend  to  the 

^'^t  legislature  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  as  would  secure  to  the 

stored  people  a  State  superintendent  of  their  own  and  an  additional 
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saperintendeiit  iu  each  district  who  would  visit  their  schools  and  see 
that  the  proper  methods  of  education  were  adopted.  That  was  the 
object  of  that  visit  to  the  governor.  We  were  received  very  cordially 
by  the  governor  and  the  superintendent  of  education. 

Q.  Did  the  governor  indicate  any  intention  to  accede  to  year  re- 
quest t — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  governor  received  the  gentlemen  cordially  and 
gave  them  a  warm  welcome,  and  assured  them  that  every  fact  tiliey 
stated  and  every  complaint  they  made  should  be  duly  considered  by 
himself  and  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  cabinet. 

DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  COLORED  PEOPLE  ON  BAILBOABS. 

We  also  visited  the  railroad  commission,  and  made  certain  com- 
plaints  against  the  railroads  of  Alabama.  There  has  been  a  universal 
discrimination  here  in  Alabama,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  South,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  colored  people  as  to  the  cars  they  are  permitted  to  ride 
Id.  The  white  people  have  always  labored  uuder  the  impression  that 
whenever  a  colored  man  attempted  to  go  into  the  ladies'  car,  he  did  it 
simply  because  it  was  a  car  for  the  white  people.  Now  if  the  white 
people  looked  at  it  as  we  look  at  it,  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  it, 
they  would  see  that  that  idea  is  erroaeous  and  false.  We  go  into  tboee 
cars  simply  because  there  are  better  accommodations  there,  and  because 
we  secure  better  protection  in  the  ladies'  car,  for  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  white  men  certainly  protects  their  ladies.  But  in  the  cars  allot- 
ted to  the  colored  people  a  white  man  comes  in  and  smokes  cigars,  and 
chews  tobacco,  and  curses  and  swears,  and  all  that  kind  of  tbiug,  and 
the  conductors  on  the  various  roads  don't  exercise  their  powers  for  the 
protection  of  the  colored  passengers.  We  made  these  complaints  to 
the  railroad  commission,  and  the  president  of  the  commission  told  us 
that  it  was  a  matter  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  they  would  take 
cognizance  of  it,  and  would  see  that  those  complaints  were  looked  into, 
and  those  evils  remedied.  We  asked  simply  for  equal  accommodation 
and  protection  with  the  white  people  in  riding  on  the  railroads,  and  the 
22d  day  of  this  month  was  set  for  a  final  hearing,  and  the  saperintend> 
ent  of  railroads  was  summoned  to  be  there  at  the  final  hearing  of  the 
matter,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission 
that  the  subject  will  be  acted  upon  promptly,  and  that  the  vexed  ques- 
tion— for  this  is  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  iu  the  South— will  be  settled.  We  expect,  therefore,  that  so  fiic 
as  Alabama  is  concerned,  the  people  of  both  races  will  have  equal  ac- 
commodation. Our  people  do  not  care  whether  they  are  put  in  the 
front  of  the  train  or  iu  the  middle  or  at  the  tail  end,  so  long  as  thes 
have  proper  accommodations  and  proper  protection. 

Q.  As  I  understand  the  case,  you  simply  want  the  same  accommodte 
tions  that  the  white  people  have  for  the  same  money  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL. 

Q.  And  if  your  request  is  granted  that  will  settle  the  civil  rights  biU 
so  far  as  Alabama  is  concerned  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  satisfactorily  to  tka 
colored  people.  By  the  way,  I  always  regarded  the  civil  rights  biUaft 
humbug  and  a  fraud.  I  never  saw  any  colored  men  in  the  South  tlkM 
exercised  the  privileges  that  itconferred  on  them,  and  I  always  r^^ard^i 
it  as  a  piece  of  political  clap-trap. 

Q.  You  have  ibund  out  that  all  the  protection  you  could  get  for  yonr 
))ersons  and  your  property  was  to  be  got  from  the  State  t — A.  Yes,  fifc 
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Q.  Is  there  any  farther  statement  that  yoa  desire  to  make  f — A.  I 
believe  not.  Dr,  Welsh  expressed  my  sentiments  on  the  labor  question 
very  elaborately^  and  I  can  adopt  his  statemeui  as  my  own  ulmobC 
without  change. 

AN  ENOOUBAGING  PEOSPBOT. 

Q.  What  IS  your  idea  as  to  the  outlook  of  the  colored  peo[)le  of  this 
State  for  the  future  t — ^A".  I  think  the  outlook  for  the  colored  people  is 
good ;  I  don't  see  any  discouraging  signs.  They  are  educating  their 
children,  acquiring  property,  becoming  independent  in  politics,  and  ex- 
ercising their  thinking  powers.  I  think  that  is  a  considerable  advance 
upon  the  state  of  things  heretofore  existing. 

Q.  What  about  your  schools  f  Have  you  suf&cient  money  to  main 
tain  them  properly? — ^A.  ^o,  sir;  that  is  the  great  trouble.  I  am  not  as 
well  i»osted  on  the  school  question  as  I  ought  to  be.  I  am  not  engaged 
in  teaching  and  have  not  been  for  a  long  time,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
very  well  posted,  but  my  observation  is  that  the  school  advantages  are 
not  80  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  believe  that  if  they  had  money,  and 
coald  have  it  judiciously  applied,  our  schools  could  be  made  more  effi- 
cient, but  I  can  say  here  that  so  far  as  Birmingham  is  concerned,  we 
have  a  very  efficient  school  system.  I  think  that  the  school  system 
here  is  very  good,  and  a  great  improvement  on  that  which  formerly 
existed. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement  t — ^A.  Ko,  sir  ^  noth- 
^S  ^se  occurs  to  my  mind  now. 


BiBMiNGHAM,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 
^HLiBS  Edwards  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  At  Oxmoor,  six  miles  be- 
low here, 

Q«  If  there  is  anything  that  you  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  you 
™*y  go  on  to  make  your  statement  in  your  way. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  anything  that  I  want  particularly  to  state,  but  I  will 
answep  any  question  that  the  committee  desires  to  put  to  me. 

Q*^niat  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Eureka 
Iron  Works. 

Q«  How  many  men  have  you  under  your  charge  t — A.  About  two 
Mndred  and  fifty. 

Q*  Are  they  white  or  colored  ? — A.  Both. 

Q-  Bow  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of  those  works  t — A. 

^^^y  two  months. 
Q.  Where  did  you  live  previously  t — ^A.  Before  I  moved  there  I  lived 

{*  ^y  own  place  at  Woodstock,  about  30  miles  from  here,  on  the  Ala- 

«^ma  Great  Southern  Railroad. 
X*  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  labor  under 

y<>^  charge  t— A.  None  at  all. 
3*  ^8  the  Eureka  Company  prosperous  in  its  business  t — A.  Beason- 
>'    "*y  %o.    They  met  with  a  misfortune  lately,  in  the  burning  of  their 

9*  Have  they  rebuilt  them  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Ifl  that  a  stronci^  company  t — ^A.  It  is. 
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Q.  What  amount  of  iron  do  yon  make  there t — A.  About  40,000  ton 
a  year.    The  concern  ranks  about  No.  1  in  the  State. 

Q.  Does  it  compare  well  with  these  Birmingham  establishmentil- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  an  older  establishment. 

Q.  And  as  productive  as  any  of  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  fully 

THE  COST  Ot  MAKING  PIG-IBON. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  pig-iron  there  t — ^A-.  Its  cost  ii 
little  more,  you  know,  in  some  places  than  in  others,  but  I  think  tbei 
is  very  little  pigiron  made  in  this  State  for  less  than  $12  a  ton. 

Q.  You  are  doing  pretty  well,  I  suppose,  to  make  it  at  $12  a  ton  t-i 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  business  has  to  be  managed  economically  and  shrewd 
to  make  iron  at  that  price,  has  it  nott — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  about  what  it  costs  you  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  just  whit 
does  cost  the  concern.  My  administration  commenced  soon  after  tl 
destruction  of  the  works  by  Are. 

Q.  But  you  have  been  an  iron  man  for  a  good  while  t — A.  Ye6,« 
I  was  superintendent  and  manager  of  iron  works  for  thirty  years. 

Q.  In  Alabama  mostly t — A,  No,  sir;  I  have  spent  about  twd' 
years  of  my  time  in  Pennsylvania  and  about  twenty-one  years  inil 
bama. 

WAGES — GOOD  FEELING  BETWEEN  THE  BAGES. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  labor  at  the  Eureka  Works  f-^ 
The  wages  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  they  do.  A  wU 
mechanic  gets  from  $3  a  day  down  to  $1.50,  and  a  colored  workv 
from  $2.25  down  to  $1  a  day. 

Q.  Is  there  any  ill  feeling  between  the  white  and  the  colored  vol 
men  ? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  The  race  difficulty  is  not  a  serious  one,  then  t — A.  Not  smauf  t 
workmen  at  our  concern. 

Q.  Are  many  of  your  workmen  men  of  famUy  t — A.  Nearly  alL 

• 

UNSTEADY  AND  THBIFTLESS  LABOBERS. 

Q.  Do  you  have  trouble  with  what  some  of  the  witnesses  here  hi 
spoken  about  as  the  unreliability  of  labor,  men  coming  and  going  im| 
larly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that.  That  is  ooAi 
trouble  in  this  country. 

Q.  Your  only  trouble  ? — A.  Well,  I  will  say  our  principal  troublei 

Q.  Is  that  trouble  increasiug  or  lessening  t — A.  Well,  indeed,  I 
not  see  it  lessening. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  it  takes  a  good  while  to  remedf 
it  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  see  very  little  possibility  of  remedying  that  1 
experience  for  over  twenty  years  in  this  State — part  of  it  during  fdive 
of  course — does  not  lead  me  to  expect  to  see  that  evil  reme<lied  veryi* 
You  see  the  bulk  of  the  entire  hibor  here  is  colored,  and  I  notioevi 
little  improvement  in  its  reliability,  very  little,  indeed. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disposition  to  save  among  them  t — A.  I  am  wnj 
say  that  I  do  not  notice  any. 

Q.  How  is  it  among  the  white  men  who  work  for  you  f — A.  The  irt 
men,  of  course,  do  better.  Several  of  them  are  saving  and  aoqaiii 
[)rt)perty.  The  principal  trouble  with  the  colored  labor  is  its  indiup 
tlon  to  settle  dowu>  <  have  some  colored  men  attaofaed 
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hat  establishment  who  have  been  there  for  several  years,  bat  those  are 
xceptions.  The  general  disposition  of  the  colored  laborer  is  to  move 
nd  wander  about. 

Q.  If  that  was  corrected  I  suppose  it  would  make  a  substantial  dif- 
drence  in  the  cost  of  producing  iron  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  know  it 
rould  make  a  wonderful  difference  iu  tbe  management  of  the  concern. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  more  comfortable  for  you  as  manager, 
roald  it  not! — A.  1  would  consider  that  it  is  fully  one-fchird  more  la- 
orious  to  conduct  this  business  in  this  country  than  in  Pennsylvania, 
wing  to  that  fact  of  I  he  uncertainty  of  the  labor. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  Pennsylvania  and  other  iron  districts  of  the 
ountry  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  BEST  PLACE   TO  MAKE  IRON. 

Q.  You  are  also  familiar  with  this  iron  region.  Now,  on  the  whole, 
rhere  do  you  think  the  greatest  advantages  actually  exist  for  the  manu- 
sictore  of  iron,  taking  into  account  the  natural  resources,  the  character 
f  the  help,  and  all  Uie  elements  that  in  yojr  mind  go  to  make  up  ad- 
antages  or  disadvantages  t  In  other  words,  where  is  the  best  region 
a  the  United  States  in  which  to  make  iron  f — A.  As  far  as  natural  ad- 
antages  are  concerned,  Alabama  possesses  far  superior  advantages  to 
iiy  otherplace  that  I  have  seen  in  the  United  States.  I  am  a  Welsh- 
aan  by  birth,  and  this  iron  region  is  far  superior  to  anything  that  I 
iver  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Q.  It  ist — A.  Oh,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it.  I  have  traveled  over 
kU  the  iron-producing  districts  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
tf  the  iron  region  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  I  have  seen  no  place 
^nal  to  this  section  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Q.  You  speak  of  being  a  Welshman.  Have  you  examined  the  facili- 
ies  for  iron  making  in  other  portions  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
ipart  from  Wales  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  only  in  Wales. 

Q.  But  you  have  information  in  regard  to  the  other  iron  regions  of 
jreat  Britain  t — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  1  have  information  so  far  as  to  form 
I  pretty  correct  idea  by  comparison. 

Q.  And  you  have  studied  this  subject  for  thirty- three  years  t — A.  I 
lave. 

Q.  And  after  all  that  observation  and  experience,  your  conclusion  is 
ihat  this  part  of  Alabama  is  by  far  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  make 
ron,  so  far  as  regards  natural  advantages  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  taking  into  account  this  difficulty  that  you  have  spoken  of 
IS  the  unreliability  of  the  help,  and  giving  that  disadvantage  its  full 
freight,  what  do  you  think  of  the  advantages  of  this  region  for  iron 
naking  as  compared  with  other  places  f — A.  Well,  sir,  taking  this  view 
>f  it,  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  large  influx  of  population  from  other 
M>untries  will  come  in  and  displace  the  inferior  race — for  the  weakest 
Bnll  go  to  the  wall,  and  must  go  to  the  wall — the  consequence  will  be 
:hat  in  the  course  of  years  this  region,  on  account  of  the  natural  ad- 
mntages  that  we  possess,  will  be  likely  to  rule  that  branch  of  industry. 

Q.  If  this  colored  labor  should  correct  this  evil  of  unreliability  it 
30idd  hold  the  labor  market  here,  could  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  With  just  that  one  change,  you  think  the  colored  labor  would 
hold  its  own  against  any  other  kind  of  labor  t — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  if  they 
would  correct  that  difficulty. 

25— C  4 (5  LAW) 
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NEGROES  TRAINED  IN  SLAVERY  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  TOUNaicft  OKSS. 

Q.  Then  that  is  a  poiot  that  the  leading  men  among  the  colored  people 
and  the  white  men  also  should  direct  their  attention  to  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
In  all  my  experience  of  colol*ed  laborers,  I  always  prefer  to  employ  an 
old  slave  to  a  negro  that  has  been  raised  in  freedom. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  t — A.  Well,  yon  see  the  traininii:  of  the 
old  one  has  been  such  that  it  is  just  like  a  machine  running  in  a  groove, 
but  the  other  fellow  who  has  been  brought  up  in  freedom  wanders  offL- 

Q.  He  "wobbles '^t — ^A,  He  wobbles  too  much.  The  probability  ia 
that  if  they  had  been  taken  in  training  immediately  at  the  time  of  eman* 
cipation  they  would  be  better  off  than  they  are  to-day ;  but  anforta* 
nately  they  were  let  loose  and  there  was  no  control  over  them,  and  now 
that  class  of  colored  people  that  have  grown  up  to  manhood  since  eman- 
cipation we  find  the  most  unreliable  of  all. 

Q.  Has  any  way  occurred  to  you  to  correct  that  evil  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  no 
way  has  occurred  to  me  to  correct  it.  I  am  talking  to  you  now  as  a  prac- 
tical man  who  has  had  to  deal  with  this  matter  practically.  I  have  had 
these  people  with  me  and  I  have  had  to  watch  them  and  put  thrm  to  work 
and  stand  over  them  and  make  them  do  the  work,  or  else  it  ^ould  not 
be  done.  My  experience  with  them  has  been  this :  that  in  order  to  get 
anything  done  and  well  done,  it  is  necessary,  even  if  you  have  only  three 
or  four  of  them  at  work,  to  have  somebody  to  oversee  the  work. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  get  for  overseers  t — A.  Well,  we  have  to  have  some- 
body, and  it  does  not  suit  very  well  to  get  one  of  the  same  race  for  an 
overseer.  They  don't  have  any  respect  for  him.  Although  he  may  be 
possessed  of  all  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  for  an  overseer,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  them  to  pay  him  that  respect  that  they  will  pay  to 
a  white  man.  It  appears  to  be  natural  to  them  to  submit  to  the  white 
man,  even  though  the  white  man  may,  perhaps,  be  inferior  to  them  in 
qualifications. 

Q.  That  habit  of  submission  to  the  white  man  is  an  inherited  habit 
with  them,  I  suppose  f — A.  It  looks  very  much  like  it.  From  one  gen- 
eration to  another  they  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  white 
man,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  take  several  generations  to  eradicate  that 
habit. 

Q.  It  will  have  to  be  bread  out  of  them  ? 

THE  NEOROES  IMPROVING,  BUT  THEY  NEED  TO  BE  ^^  SPREAD  OUT.'' 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  some  way.  We  are  getting  along  wonderfully  well 
though,  considering  everything.  Of  course  you  know  my  ideas  and  my 
habits  of  thought,  originally,  were  formed  far  away  from  the  Southern 
States,  and  a  great  many  of  my  ideas  have  been  changed  since  I  came 
into  this  country  and  have  come  into  contact  with  the  people,  both 
masters  and  slaves,  and,  taking  a  general  view  of  everything  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  colored  men,  I  do  not  see  any  hope  in  the  world 
for  them  while  they  are  together  in  large  numbers.  I  have  come  to  the. 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  benefit  them  will  be  to  spread  them  out. 
in  a  thin  sheet,  as  it  were. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  mix  the  races  ? — A.  No ;  not  to  mix  them,  but  to* 
separate  them  and  spread  out  the  colored  race. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  mix  them  individually,  but  to  intersperse  the* 
races  t — A.  Well,  you  go  into  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  or  any 
other  Northern  St-ate,  and  you  will  find  the  colored  man  a  great  deidl 
better  man  than  you  will  find  him  in  the  Southern  States,  simply  fronu 
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3  &ct  that  tbe^'  are  not  namerous  eDough  up  there  to  congregate 
lather,  bat  are  compelled  to  mingle  with  the  white  race  and  to  look 
to  and  imitate  the  better  qualities  of  the  whites.  I  think  that  is  the 
i8on  of  the  difference.  I  Aq  not  see  any  other  reason  for  it.  But 
re  where  they  are  grouped  together  in  large  numbers,  I  see  no  chance 
r  tiieir  improvement. 

Q.  What  chance  do  you  see  for  their  distribution  in  the  way  you 
«ak  oft — A.  I  don't  see  any.  I  have  no  hopes  of  seeing  it  done  be- 
inse  the  climate  of  the  Southern  States  appears  to  be  better  adapted 
I  them  than  any  other,  and  I  don't  think  they  are  likely  to  leave  it, 
Dless  it  were  possible  to  open  up  a  country  like  Mexico  and  let  them 
1  there  and  so  thin  them  out  here.  They  have  been  a  very  important 
ustor  in  the  settling  of  the  Southern  States  and  its  civilization,  un- 
Ottbtedly. 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  take  up  seven  millions  of  people  and 
Qinp  them  in  another  place. — A.  It  is  so. 

Q.  These  colored  people  have  cleared  up  most  of  this  land  and  done 
i08t  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  here — so  all  testify,  both  white  and 
lack t— -A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  done  an  immense  amoiint  of  work. 
Q.  They  have  increased  their  numbers  by  a  million  and  a  half  or  two 
iillioD8  since  the  war  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  see  what  we  must  all  look  to  is  to  try  to  better  their  condi- 
ion  in  some  way  or  other.  I  have  been  looking  at  this  question  a  great 
eal.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  the  colored  people  and  worked  the 
len  about  as  much  as  anybody,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
D  better  the  condition  of  the  negro  of  the  Southern  States  is  almost 
np068ible  while  they  are  congregated  together  in  large  numbers,  and 
i^t  they  can  only  be  improved  by  spreading  them  out  in  a  thin  sheet, 
Bisay. 

Q«  How  can  you  prevent  their  congregating  in  large  numbers  until 
OQ  abolish  these   large  plantations  and  divide  them  up  into  small 
nest-^A.  I  cannot  propose  any  remedy  at  all  for  it. 
0*  Well,  you  have  backed  us  up  against  this  difficulty ;  now,  can't 

00  suggest  some  way  out  t — A.  1  say  1  see  no  remedy  occurring  to  my 

iew. 

Q.  Cau't  the  planters  get  some  other  sort  of  help  instead  of  colored 
lent^-A.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  these  large 
natations  t 

Q«  That  is  the  very  question  that  I  ask  you. — A.  Well,  you  see  my 
»j^  appears  to  be  more  feasible  than  any  other. 
.Q'  So  you  propose  to  subdivide  the  land  ? — A.  No ;  I  would  not 
*vide  the  land,  but  I  would  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  negro  to  go 
t>^ewhere  else. 

0-  How  would  you  do  that  t — A.  I  don't  propose  any  plan. 
Q*  You  would  simply  scatter  them? — A.  No;  I  don't  propose  to  scat- 
^them  or  anything  of  the  sort.  I  simply  make  this  assertion,  that  I 
^  no  hope  for  bettering  their  condition  until  they  are  spread  out  in 
thinner  sheet  than  they  exist  in  now.  Then  the  ne^ro  of  the  South 
^become  as  good  a  citizen  as  the  negro  of  Massachusetts  or  of  Con- 
^ticut  is  now.  That  is  what  I  say,  and  I  am  not  a  revolutionist  at 
^  I  don't  want  to  suggest  any  plan  or  anything  of  the  sort,  but  that 
^  *Dy  view,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  condition  of  the  colored  people 
^'Je  improved  to  any  great  extent  until  they  are  scatteied  so  that  they 
p  not  be  so  numerous  as  they  are  now  in  any  one  place.  Upon  that 
^  they  wiU  be  brought  in  contact  generally  with  the  superior  race 
^  will  learn  to  imitate  the  ways  of  that  race. 
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Q.  Yon  mean  that  the  negro  laborer  shall  come  in  contact  witb  i 
superior  order  of  workingmen  ? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  You  do  nof  mean  that  the  planter  is  a  superior  being  t— A.  Oh,  I 
don't  look  at  it  in  that  view.  I  don't  think  planting  is  the  only  ooeBfir 
tion  in  the  world. 

Q.  But  that  is  the  operation  in  which  the  negroes  are  now  so  gnpA 
ous.  It  is  upon  the  plantations  that  they  have  been  haddled  togetbcr 
so  largely,  is  it  not  ?— A.  That  was  the  old  system,  bnt  these  lai|e 
plantations  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  our  present  civilizatioiL 

Q.  Does  any  other  matter  occur  to  you  that  you  wish  to  statet-A. 
No,  sir ;  nothing  else. 

Eecess. 


BiRMmaHAMy  Ala.,  Narember  1^  1881 
Alfred  B.  Jackson  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  I  live  in  Birmingham* 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — ^A.  lama  plasterer  by  trade. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  t — ^A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade  t — ^A.  I  learned  it  in  Georgia,  ■/ 
native  home. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  followed  that  business  t — ^A.  Abont  thirt«tf* 
years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  good  plasterer  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  go  for  one. 

WAGES  OF  PLASTERERS,  WHITE  OR  COLORED. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get  per  day? — A.  The  wages  generally  is  tb^ 
$2.50  a  day  for  good  mechanics ;  that  is  about  what  I  get. 

Q.  Do  you  have  constant  employment  t — A.  Generally  so.  I  geti*  * 
general  thing  about  as  much  as  most  anybody  else. 

Q.  Is  this  a  good  place  for  work  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  good  as  I  «^ 
went  to.  I  have  been  to  a  great  many  places  and  I  like  this  better  tk^ 
any  other. 

Q.  Building  is  going  on  more  rapidly  here,  I  suppose,  than  in  a^ 
place  else  in  this  country  ? — A.  More  than  any  place  in  the  Souttf 
think. 

Q.  You  have  in  mind  something  that  you  wish  to  state  to  the  O0^ 
mittee.  Go  on  and  state  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  In  what  respecl  ^ 
you  mean  ? 

Q.  I  suppose  you  wish  to  state  something  in  regard  to  the  condit>^ 
of  the  working  people,  more  particularly  those  of  your  own  race  f 

aOOD  CONDITION  OF  WORKINGMEN  IN  BIRMINOHAIC. 

A.  The  condition  of  the  working  people  here  is  very  good;  tha^.'* 
among  the  energetic  class.  I  do  not  see  any  occasion  foranyoneb^rt 
idle  here.  While  wages  are  such  as  not  to  enable  us  to  accumol** 
much,  yet  everybody  can  make  a  respectable  living  if  he  is  willing  • 
work. 
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SOHOOLS  THE  GREATEST  NEED. 

There  is  one  thiug  needed  here  among  the  colored  people  more  than 
anything  else,  and  that  is  education.  The  colored  people  as  a  mass  are 
deprived  of  that.  Of  course  we  have  a  system  of  schools,  but  it  is  very 
insufficient  in  my  estimation,  while  I  believe  it  is  as  good  as  the  people 
can  do  as  a  general  thing.  We  have  a  school  system  that  gives,  in  the 
interior  localities,  only  about  three  months'  schooling  in  the  year.  In 
the  cities,  of  course,  as  a  general  thing  they  have  pretty  good  schools, 
l>nt  take  that  class  of  people  that  most  want  to  be  educated  and  there  is 
no  way  of  educating  them,  unless  somebody  will  take  it  in  band,  because 
they  have  not  been  brought  up  or  educated  to  the  point  of  taking  an  in- 
terest in  education. 

Q.  They  do  not  appreciate  it  themselves  t — ^A.  Not  so  highly  a-s  they 
ought  to.  I  vould  not  give  this  country,  though,  for  any  other  that  I 
liave  ever  been  to  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  myself. 

Q.  You  mean  by  "  this  country  "  this  part  of  the  country ;  Alabama  ? — 
-A.  Yes,  sir;  this  part  of  the  country.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Oeorgia  and  staid  there  until  I  w^as  a  man,  and,  of  course,  I  like  my 
old  home,  bat  I  believe  that  the  facilities  for  accumulating  wealth  is 
better  in  this  part  of  the  country  than  it  is  there,  for  a  man  that  will 
work  and  will  use  economy. 

Q.  This  is  the  best  place  for  working  people  that  you  know  anything 
iibout  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  of  the  best. 

ECONOMY  LAGEINa. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  working  people,  many  of  them,  save  money 
Lere  t — A.  There  are  a  few  that  do.  While  the  masses  do  not,  there 
are  a  few  people  here  that  are  saving  something,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  if  they  continue  to  save  as  they  have  saved,  they  will  have  right 
xespectable  little  fortunes.  But  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  do  not 
save  anything  at  all— ;iust  what  they  make  this  week  they  spend  it ; 
they  never  once  think  of  laying  down  a  dollar  for  a  rainy  day. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  save  something  yourself? — A.  I  am  like 
the  balance  of  them.  While  I  make  a  great  deal  I  never  try  to  save 
anything  myself,  but  I  a  -knowledge  that  I  am  solely  responsible  for 
that.  A  man  that  has  a  trade,  a  colored  man,  as  a  general  thing 
makes  a  great  deal  of  money  in  this  country,  but  he  just  says :  *'  I  will 
make  it  whenever  I  want  it  and  I  can  have  it  any  time  I  want  it,''  so  if 
he  makes  f  30  or  $40  off  a  job,  well,  he  thinks  he  can  get  in  another  job 
in  three  or  four  weeks  and  he  spends  that  money.  If  there  is  any  prob- 
ability of  work  going  down  he  might  save,  but  he  never  contemplates  a 
thing  of  that  kind ;  he  just  thinks  it  is  just  going  to  be  a  general  thing 
right  along  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  You  get  $2.50  a  day ;  that  is  $15  a  week,  $60  a  month.  Now  what 
can.  you  live  on  for  a  month  here? — A.  There  are  families  here  that 
doesn't  make  over  $25  per  month  and  they  live  on  that,  and  some  fam- 
ilies even  save  money  on  that.  I  believe  that  a  mechanic  could  live  on 
the  very  same  if  he  wanted  to,  but  they  do  not  do  that  as  a  general 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  live  on  $25  a  month? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  easy 
as  those  who  make  only  $1  a  day  and  live  on  it. 

Q.  If  you  lived  on  $25  a  month  you  could  save  $35  a  mouth  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  come  to  in  a  year? — A.  (After  calculating.) 
$420. 
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Q.  That  would  be  the  amount  for  one  yeart  TSow,  if  that  135  w« 
put  away  every  month  at  interest,  the  interest  on  those  deposits  woidd 
come  to  something,  wouldn't  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  figure  out  after  you  go  home  what  the  interest  would  be  oo 
$35  for  eleveu  mouths,  then  on  $70  for  ten  months,  then  on  $105  for 
eight  months,  and  so  on  through  the  year — ^figure  that  oat  when  yoa  go 
home,  and  see  what  the  aggregate  will  be  at  the  end  of  one  year.  Wbit 
is  the  present  rate  of  interest  down  heret 

The  Witness.  Eight  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  if  you  save  your  money  and  deposit  it  at 
that  rate  of  iuterest,  it  will  more  than  double  in  ten  years.  Figure  oot 
how  much  you  would  have,  principal  and  interest,  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  and  then  add  your  second  year's  savings,  and  so  on,  and  figure 
out  how  much  money  you  would  be  worth  in  twenty  years  if  you  shooM 
save  your  wages  every  year  and  put  it  into  the  savings  bank,  or  ioto 
Mr.  S loss's  hands,  and  get  your  interest  upon  it  regularly.  I  thinktliat 
at  the  rate  of  saving  you  have  stated,  you  would  be  worth  in  twenty 
years  as  much  as  $25,000  in  cash,  and  if  it  would  be  $25,000  in  tweotf 
years,  it  would  be  $50,000  in  thirty  years,  and  if  you  should  live  forty 
years  you  would  be  worth  over  $100,000,  and  have  your  living  all  Um 
time  besides.  Now,  if  you  get  married,  you  can  bring  up  a  family  aboot 
as  cheaply  as  you  can  live  single.  Cipher  that  out  for  yourself,  and  if 
you  like,  how  it  comes  out,  explain  it  to  the  other  colored  folks  thit 
you  know.  Before  long  you  will  have  a  savings  bank  here,  and  if  yoa 
make  use  of  it  and  take  care  of  your  money  and  deposit  it  at  iDtere«t« 
you  will  be  rich  in  time,  and  when  you  get  rich  you  won't  want  anybody 
to  take  care  of  you,  because  a  man  who  has  got  money  can  take  care  (^ 
himself.  But  if  a  colored  man  drinks  his  money  up  or  throws  it  away* 
the  first  thing  he  knows  he  will  be  just  as  bad  as  a  white  man.  [Laogb- 
ter.] 

THE  FBEEDMAN'S  BANK. 

The  Witness.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  people  of  tb© 
South  is  not  having  any  place  to  deposit  their  little  earnings.  I  tell  yoa 
the  colored  people  saved  a  lot  of  money  directly  after  the  war,  and  pat 
it  in  a  place  of  saving  known  as  the  Freedman's  Bank,  and  it  has  b^^ 
"  saved  ^  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  helped  yon  to  think  on  that  sabjeet  ^ 
you  do  now  t 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  really  any  reasonableor  sensible  ex0O^ 
for  not  saving  your  money  now  t 

Tlie  Witness.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  banks  have  failed  t  Don't  you  ku^^ 
that  a  great  many  banks  that  white  folks  have  deposit^  their  moJ^^ 
in  have  failed  t 

The  Witness.  Well,  you  see  the  white  folks  are  an  intelligent  peop*^ 
and  the  colored  folks  are  illiterate. 

The  Chairman.  The  colored  people  must  become  intelligent,  for  ^^ 
cannot  hank  on  ignorance.  You  are  a  sharp-witted  people.  Every  n*^ 
knows  enough  to  save  his  money  if  he  has  a  mind  to.  I  am  not  lecC^ 
ing  you  now,  but  talking  for  your  own  good.  If  you  have  not  any  9^^ 
ings  bank  here  there  are  plenty  of  trustworthy  men  who  will  take  chaJTfJ 
of  your  money  and  take  care  of  it  for  you,  and  pay  yoa  interest  oi»  J* 
This  very  place  itself  is  an  investment,  the  beat  investment  yoa  cot^*' 
have. 

The  WixmBBS.  There  If  ^^  colored  people  that  deposit  mdi^ 
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tliese  banks  here  now,  intelligent  colored  people ;  bat  what  I  mean 
aay  is  that  the  ignorant  class  don't  have  any  interest  in  saving  any 
»ney  at  all  now,  because  they  don't  want  to  risk  it. 
Fhe  Ghaibman.  Is  it  not  better  to  put  it  in  a  bank  and  even  run  the 
k  of  losing  it,  than  to  throw  it  away  as  you  go  along  t 
rhe  Witness.  Yes,  sir:  but  I  know  colored  men  that  have  $300  or 
00  or  $500  at  home,  and  they  keep  it  there  hid. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  well  to  save  the  money  in  any  way,  but  do  you 
ink  that  money  is  really  as  safe  as  it  would  be  in  some  good  bankt 
3?he  Witness.  I  have  known  several  instances  where  it  has  been 
olen. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  lay  that  to  the  Freedman's  Bank,  do 
leyt 

'She  Witness.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  will  find  that  the  colored  folks  have  lost  a  great 
M  more  in  that  way,  and  in  the  interest  that  they  have  failed  to  get 
f  not  saving  their  money,  than  they  lost  by  the  Freedman's  Bank, 
bare  was  another  man  who  once  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth,  and  it  did 
t  grow,  and  he  got  into  trouble  about  it.  You  have  got  to  trust  some- 
dy,  and  yon  can  as  well  trust  the  Southern  people  and  Southern  in- 
tutions  sis  any  there  are  in  the  world, 
rhe  Witness.  Well,  the  colored  people  are  for  that. 
Fhe  Chaibman.  Yon  have  no  better  friends  in  the  world  than  the 
opie  around  yout 

The  Witness.  The  colored  people  of  the  South  has  more  confidence 
the  white  people  of  the  South  than  in  anybody  else,  as  a  general  thing. 
The  Chaibman.  Well,  that  is  the  best  lesson  you  can  learn.  Keep  at 
>rk  upon  your  white  fellow-citizens,  and  they  will  come  to  vote  the 
?poblican  ticket  with  you  by  and  by.  [Laughter.] 
The  Witness.  Well,  I  have  always  voted  that  ticket, 
^r.  PuGH.  Look  out  that  these  Kepublicans  do  not  get  your  money, 
janghter.] 

The  Witness.  Bepublicans,  Democrats,  Fusionists,  nor  nothing  else 
ron't  get  my  money  unless  I  see  fit  to  give  it  to  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Now,  after  this  little  chat,  you  may  go  on  to  state  anything  further 
tihat  you  have  in  your  mind  which  you  think  the  committee  ought  to 
know  t—A.  I  don't  know  of  anything  else  that  I  want  to  say. 

Q*  I  infer  from  what  yon  say  that  the  general  feeling  between  the  two 
'^M^  is  getting  better  and  better  right  along  f 

aooD  feeling  between  the  races. 

4«  Oh,  yes,  the  colored  people  are  becoming  reconciled  toward  the 
white  people.  The  white  people  are  very  friendly  as  a  general  thing, 
specially  the  better  class  of  white  people.  The  only  class  that  try  to 
oppress  the  colored  race  is  generally  their  equals,  especially  when  you 
<^Qie  to  wealth.  Those  white  people  are  more  oppressive  than  the  rich 
^^  of  people.  The  best  men  in  this  country,  the  men  that  give  the 
^lorecl  men  most  liberty,  and  are  their  best  friends,  are  the  best  class 
^^Wte  people^  while  those  that  get  their  living  from  the  very  same 
^rces  as  the  colored  people,  attempt  to  oppress  them. 

Q*  Is  it  a  competition  for  wages  between  the  two  races  t — A.  I  sup- 
P^  that  is  it ;  I  don't  know  any  other  reason  for  it. 

Q«  But  there  is  work  enough  for  everybody  at  present,  is  there  not? — 
^'  Yes,  sir  2  there  is  work  enough  for  everybody  if  they  want  to  work. 

V.  And  I  soppoee  yon  find  the  colored  people  as  willing  to  work  as 
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other  people  are  f — A.  The  colored  people  as  a  general  thing  are  always 
willing  to  work.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  generaJ  rules. 
There  are  some  of  them  that  do  not  like  to  work  as  there  are  of  other 
people,  but  the  most  of  the  colored  people  are  a  working  people;  they 
depend  on  their  labor  for  a  living. 

THE   COLORED  PEOPLE  BXTSTNG  L.AJHD. 

Q.  There  is  one  way  in  which  you  inay  always  invest  your  money 
safely ;  that  is,  by  putting  it  into  land.  Nobody  can  run  away  with  the 
land,  you  know.  Kow  is  there  any  disposition  among  the  colored  people 
generally  to  buy  land? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  a  very  great  many  land- 
owners among  the  colored  people  in  this  country,  and  they  are  increas- 
ing. 

Q.  How  do  the  colored  people  get  along  in  their  land  operations  t 
Do  they  make  money  f — A.  They  do  not  make  fortunes,  but  they  make 
a  living  like  other  peoi)le. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man.  woman,  or  child  to  starve  to  death  in 
Alabama  since  the  war? — A.  There  may  have  been  such  a  thing,  but 
I  have  never  seen  any  case  of  that  kind. 

MORE  ABOUT  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  the  schools  ought  to  be  improved! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  think  the  schools  ought  to  be  improved. 

Q.  Is  there  any  one  thing  that  the  colored  people  are  more  anxious 
about  than  the  schools  f — A.  I  don't  know  of  anything.  I  believe  the 
main  thing  they  want  now  is  education. 

Q.  And  the  colored  people  want  an  education  that  will  aid  them  in 
acquiring  trades  and  occupations — means  of  getting  a  living,  as  well  as 
mere  book  education? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

COLORED  MECHANICS. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  not  a  great  many  colored  men  who  are  plas — 
terers  or  mechanics  of  any  kind  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  there  are  more  colo; 
mechanics  in  the  Southern  States  now  than  there  are  white,  b^au 
before  the  war  there  was  hardly  any  but  colored  mechanics — I  mean 
slavery  times. 

Q.  Are  there  colored  mechaoics  of  all  trades,  carpenters,  bricklaye 
and  all  the  trades  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  stone-cutters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  them,  too. 
are  more  white  mechanics  in  Birniiugham  than  in  any  other  portion 
the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  as  many  colored  mechanics  as  there 
white  mechanics,  taking  the  whole  State  of  Alabama? — ^A.  I  belie 
there  is,  taking  Mobile,  Montgomery,  and  all  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  colored  men  who  build  houses  or  public  bui^     .Id- 
ings  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  colored  men  who  take  contracts? — ^A.  Yes, 
I  do  that  myself  in  a  general  way.  I  do  the  plastering  all  the  time 
there  are  colored  men  that  contract  to  build  the  houses  clear  throuj 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  their  work  is  not  as  satisfactor; 
anybody's  else? — A.  It  is,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  When  you  work  by  contract  you  make  more  than  $2.50  a  da-^ 
A.  As  a  general  thing  I  do.  

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  be  a  millionaire  in  twenty  years    '^^^rom 
now. 

The  Witness.  I  hope  so. 
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Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 
6.  W.  Walton  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qaestion.  You  live  in  Birmingham,  I  believe.     What  is  your  busi- 
ness t — Answer.  I  run  a  restaurant  now.    Generally,  for  six  or  seven 
^^ars,  my  business  has  been  trafficking  and  trading  around,  selling 
S'<^8,  &c. 

Q.  What  goods  do  you  deal  in  ? — A.  Groceries.    I  run  a  restaurant 
i^^re  now,  but  before  I  came  here  I  was  selling  groceries. 
Q.  Where  f — A.  In  Wetumpka. 

COLORED  TRADERS — THEIR  DISADVANTAGES. 

<J.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  an  account  of  the  condition  of  business 
i^mmd.  things  generally  here  among  the  laboring  people  aud  all  classes  of 
people,  so  far  as  you  know. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  very  much  about 
th^  condition  of  the  laboring  class  of  people,  because  I  never  was  out 
aixioBg  them  very  much,  but  the  condition  of  our  class  of  people  in  the 
^'a,y  of  business,  trading,  and  such  things  is  very  dull  at  present.  In 
fstot,  they  have  not  the  privilege  to  do  very  much  in  that  way— the  coi- 
oi'^fi  people.  Their  money  is  small,  and  house  rents  are  very  high  in 
tiliis  place,  and  for  that  reason  they  cannot  make  very  much  progress  In 
tli^t  way. 

Q.  How  is  it  at  Wetumpka,  where  you  were  dealing  in  groceries  t — 
A^-  In  Wetumpka  during  the  years  1877,  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  it  was 
^^i*y  good;  I  used  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money  there;  in  fact  there 
^'^^Te  several  colored  men  doing  business  there  that  made  a  great  deal 
^'^  money. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  make  in  Wetumpka  ? — A.  At  one  time 
^  Wetumpka  I  had  a  stock  of  goods  that  was  worth  about  $800.  But 
^  "Went  to  work  and  went  in  on  this  credit  system,  and  the  worms  came 
*^jJ^<i  e^t  up  the  cotton,  and  the  owners  of  the  land  took  their  part,  and 
^*^ere  was  nothing  left  for  me. 

Q.  The  worms  went  for  you  just  as  though  you  had  been  a  white 
^5in  t — A.  Ko,  sir;  not  altogether  as  bad  as  if  I  was  a  white  man. 

Q,  Wherein  did  the  worms  favor  you  ? — A.  Because  the  white  folks 
^'^ned  all  the  land  and  they  got  the  crop. 

Q.  Then  the  worms  and  the  white  man  got  the  whole  of  it? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Well,  the  worms  get  us  all  in  the  end,  so  we  shall  all  come  even  at 
*aet|_A.  Oh,  yes. 

w^  Q.  Now  tell  us  about  things  here  in  Birmingham  more  particularly. 
^9^  have  something  in  your  mind  that  you  wish  to  state  to  the  com- 
^ntee,  of  course. — A.  Well,  in  the  way  of  trade  here  there  is  a  good 
J*^al  of  money  made  by  some  people,  but  house  rent  is  so  high  generally 
***at  a  colored  man  cannot  make  very  much  i)rogress  in  the  way  of  trad- 
^*^€r ;  the  white  people  take  up  all  the  front  streets,  because  the  rent  is 
5^  l^igh  that  a  colored  man  having  a  stock  of  goods  worth  only  $200  or 
^^00  he  cannot  pay  the  rent  and  make  anything.  Our  people  make  a 
Soocl  deal  of  money  here,  though,  but  they  don't  save  it. 

THE  BAR-ROOMS  PROSPERING. 

1^    ^.  Well,  the  colored  people  earn  the  money ;  now  where  does  it  go 
^  ^     Who  gets  it? — A.  Generally  the  bar-rooms  gets  the  most  pait>  Q»t 
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that  money;  the  men  most  all  drink  whisky,  and  they  carry  the  moi 
back  to  the  barrooms. 

Q.  Then  the  amount  of  it  is  that  the  bar-rooms  are  the  savings  hm 
at  last  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally  so. 

Q.  That  seems  to  be  Mly  as  bad  an  investment  as  the  Freedms 
Bank  was?— A.  It  is  worse  than  the  Freedman's  Bank,  from  the  fact  t 
what  they  get  from  the  bar-rooms  injures  them,  demoralizes  them,  i 
makes  them  worse  men  and  women  than  they  were  before  they  w 
there,  so  they  get  that  damage  and  the  loss  of  the  money,  too.  In 
Freedman's  Bank  they  were  only  injured  by  losing  their  money,  ba 
this  case  it  is  worse. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  could  find  some  better  banks  in  which  to 
posit  their  money  than  the  bar-rooms  f — A.  I  do.  There  is  banks  enoi 
for  them  if  they  would  save  the  money.  When  I  came  here  first  I  w 
to  work  by  the  day  at  $1  a  day.  I  had  no  trade  that  1  could  work 
so  I  tried  to  be  very  economical.  I  had  a  family,  too,  bat  I  genen 
saved  about  $3  a  week,  and  I  carried  that  to  the  bank,  and  they  alw 
kept  it  safe  so  far. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  deposit  in  bank  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  how  much  it  isf  You  n< 
not  tell  if  you  don't  want  to  t — A.  Well,  I  have  been  able  to  dep< 
since  I  have  been  here  something  over  $200.  I  have  been  here  ab 
twenty-two  months. 

Q.  And  you  have  got  a  good  living  in  the  mean  time  and  have  sa^ 
that  amount  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  besides  that  I  bought  a  little  place  t 
cost  me  $60  or  $70. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  paid  for  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  good  showing.  You  have  saved  a  good  deal  m 
rapidly  than  white  working  men  save  in  most  places. — A.  Well,  I  lu 
been  at  work  all  the  time.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  money  made  here 
our  people,  but  they  spend  it,  fool  it  away.  Then  the  intelligence  of  < 
peojjle  here  is  very  poor.  They,  all  of  them,  have  not  got  that  culti 
they  aiut  cultivated  to  that  point  yet.  They  have  not  had  any  conv 
iences  of  schooling,  and  the  school  system  is  very  bad  ]  then  again  th 
is  a  class  of  white  people  here  that  work  to  keep  colored  people  fi 
advancing  in  that  particular. 

Q.  In  education  f 

DISINTERESTED  ADVISERS  OF   THE  NEGROES. 

A.  No,  not  in  education,  but  in  monoy  matters.  There  is  a  clas< 
people  that  they  have  more  confidence  in  than  anybody  else,  and  tl 
never  teach  the  colored  people  that.  But  they  have  been  under  boi 
age  to  them  and  have  been  their  slaves,  always  trained  up  to  obey  wl 
these  white  people  say,  and  they  believe  what  they  say,  and  those  p 
pie  don't  tell  them  that  as  a  general  thing,  so  they  throw  away  tb 
money  under  that  influence.  They  come  in  on  Saturday  night  and  tii< 
white  people  encourage  them  to  buy  something,  may  be  a  suit  of  cloth 
or  a  hat,  or  a  cloak,  or  a  trunk,  or  something,  and  that  is  one  of  1 
reasouvs  why  they  do  not  save  more  money  than  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  matters  are  getting  better  or  worse  in  that  respet 
are  not  the  colored  people  getting  waked  up  a  little! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
not  believe  our  people  work  as  much  to  save  money  now  as  they  < 
eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  Taking  the  State  all  through,  don't  you  think  that  the  colored  p 
pie  are  saving  more  money  than  they  were  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
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traveled  a  good  deal  this  summer,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  as  a  gen* 
eral  thing  they  are  working  to  save  money  as  much  as  they  did  eight 
or  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  the  colored  folks  about  this  matter  of  saving! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  talked  with  them. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  they  say  generally  f — A.  Well,  some  of  them  says, 
"  That  is  light,"  and  others  says,  ''Well,  money  don^t  make  me,  I  make 
money ; "  and  they  throw  it  away. 

Q.  But  they  are  getting  a  good  living,  I  suppose. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
^et  a  reasonable  living ;  they  make  money  enough  to  live  on  very  well ; 
l>ut,  as  I  said  before,  they  throw  their  money  away  extravagantly. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  OOLOKED  PEOPLE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Q.  Out  in  the  country,  away  from  the  cities  and  towns,  how  is  it! — A. 
Id  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  people  are  fixed  so  that  they 
do  uot  have  to  raise  so  mnch  cotton,  do  not  have  to  depend  altogether 
on  cotton,  they  are  doing  very  well ;  but  in  most  of  the  country  here, 
TuTther  South  than  this,  they  are  so  fixed  generally  that  they  have  to 
plant  all  cotton,  and  the  worms  generally  come  in  and  eat  it  up  and 
leave  them  without  anything  at  all,  but  in  this  northern  part  of  the 
Strate,  where  they  plant  more  wheat  and  corn  and  raise  hogs,  they  will 
4^*1- ve  something  better  than  they  do  in  the  southern  portion  oftbe  State. 
<2.  You  think,  then,  that  the  farmers  ought  to  raise  different  kinds  of 
<5rop8,  so  that  if  one  fails  they  will  have  others  left  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1 
tliink  that  if  our  people  would  go  to  work  to  raise  corn  and  hogs  as  well 
^s  cotton,  they  would  live  better. 

Q.  You  talk  just  like  a  white  man  that  I  saw  this  morning;  he  said 
that  exclusive  cotton  cultuj^  was  ruining  Alabama. — A.  Well,  it  is;  1 
^s^d  to  farm ;  I  worked  very  hard  at  it  for  several  years,  but  the  worms 
^te  everything  up. 

<J.  Is  there  any  way  to  kill  off  those  worms! — A.  They  have  invented 
t^^o  or  three  kinds  of  things  that  they  say  will  kill  them,  but  I  always 
thought  they  were  about  as  much  harm  as  the  worm.  They  would  kill 
the  worm  and  the  cotton,  too. 

<J.  Then  your  remedy  would  be  for  the  farmers  to  raise  a  variety  of 
^^opsf — A.* Yes,  sir;  to  raise  different  things;  not  to  trust  to  cotton 
^together;  to  quit  raising  so  much  cotton. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

<J.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
J5|^provement  of  the  condition  of  the  people  here ;  anything  that  you 
^^  ink  the  Government  ought  to  do  ? — A.  In  what  way  t 

<J.  In  any  way. — A.  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  power  in  the  Govern- 
^^nt  to  establish  industrial  schools  in  the  South  and  get  our  people  to 
^^^^tne  into  them,  and  teach  them  how  to  make  a  living,  save  their  money, 
^^^1 80  on,  I  think  the  Government  would  help  us  on  a  great  deal  as  a 
'''^^ie  of  people  by  doing  that. 

.  <J.  Is  that  the  main  suggestion  that  you  wish  to  make? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
ti  "^  ^^^  going  to  suggest  anything  to  do  our  people  good  here,  I  think, 
^*^at  would  bf  the  plan  that  I  would  sujjgest  to  the  Government ;  to 
^veos  industrial  schools  all  through  the  South,  to  teach  our  people  in- 
^^«try  and  economy.    That  would  do  more  good  than  anything  else. 
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THE   NEGROES  NOT   GOING  TO  DIE   OUT. 

Q.  SouH'-  folks  thiuk  you  colored  people  are  ^oing  to  die  out.  What 
do  you  tbiuk  about  that? — A.  (Empliatically.)  I  dou't  think  so.  Tli^re 
isn't  but  one  thing  that  will  kill  us  out — or  two  things.  If  the  wbities 
will  let  us  live  in  this  country,  or  if  whisky  don't  kill  off  our  i^)eopl<^,  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  danger  of  our  dying.  Our  people  drink  too 
much  whisky.  It  is  destroying  more  of  them  than  anything  else.  T*Le 
white  people  have  shut  the  doors  of  our  ])rivileges  to  some  extent,  on 
account  of  our  color,  and  so  on,  but  we  can  get  along. 

Q.  You  have  gained  some  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  have  you  T — 
A.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  There  are  more  of  you  now,  are  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  t^' 
lieve  the  censui^  shows  that  the  colored  people  is  increasing.  We  Jia*''^® 
got  plenty  of  children.  ^ 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state? — A.  Ko,  sir;  Ido^^ 
think  of  anything  else. 

Q.  Then  your  suggestions  are,  the  establishment  of  industrial  schoC^*' 
the  cultivation  of  other  things  besides  cotton,  the  ^topping  of  wbig^  j^^ 
drinking,  and  the  instructing  of  tbe  people  in  saving  their  money 
A.  Yes,  sir.  So  far  as  drinking  whisky  is  concerned,  that  is  not 
thing  on  the  part  of  the  Governnient  to  stop  ;  that  is  somethiug  tl 
our  i)eoi)le  should  do  for  themselves.  But  1  think  the  Govenimi 
ought  to  establish  industrial  schools  and  give  us  a  chance  to  send 
children  there  to  learn  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  day,  so  that  we 
be  a  self-protecting  race  of  people.  . 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  let  folks  make  whisky  ] 

kill  other  folks,  and  the  makers  of  it,  too  f — A.  I  am  not  prepared 
answer  that ;  but  1  think  the  Government  might  to  stop  it  being  inix< 
and  to  stop  them  making  so  much  of  it,  if  possible. 

Q.  What  do  they  mix  it  with? — A.  I  don't   know,  sir.     They 
something  iu  it  that  drives  some  men  nearly  crazy. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  merely  water  that  th(  y  mix  with  the  whisky? — 
No,  sir ;  it  has  got  some  pepper  and  some  other  things  in  it,  too. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883^ 
J.  H.  Thomasson  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Question.  Do  you  live  in  Birmingham  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  in  Birmingham? — A.  Editing  a  newgpape^^^^ 

Q.  How  long  have  yoji  been  an  editor  ? — A.  About  live  mouths. 

Q.  To  what  is  your  pa i)er devoted  ? — A.  j\Iy  paper  is  devoted  to  p^'^^j 
tics;  that  is  one  of  its  main  features — increasing  industry,  and  edu 
lion. 

Q.  How  many  subscribers  have  \ou  ? — A.  About  400. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  their  subscriptions  ? — A.  Most  of  them. 

Q.  Does  the  paper  circulate  among  whites  and  blacks,  too  ? — ^A. 
sir;  some  of  the  best  white  citizens  take  my  paper. 

Q.  (live  us  your  views  about  the  condition  of  the  laboring  peo^^P^ 
here,  the  means  they  have  of  making  a  living  .'.ud  accumulating  mo^^^^f 
or  property,  and  bettering  their  condition  in  life  generally. — A.  Seua'"^''^^* 
I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  give  you  deiinite  information,  but  Ikuiy^^^ 
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%w  a  great  many  negroes  around  here,  and  a  great  many  at  work. 
till  not  being  here  so  very  long  I  really  could  not  give  you  very  much 
iformation  on  that  subject. 

EDUCATION — ^IGNORANT  TEACHERS  AND   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Q.  On  what  subject  do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  ? — A.  On  the 
ibject  of  education . 

Q.  Well,  give  us  your  views  on  that  subject. — A.  I  think  that,  taking 
ir  educational  system  in  Alabama,  it  is  somewhat  inferior  in  this  re- 
)ect:  I  don't  think  the  appropriations  are  enough  to  pay  good,  com- 
3tent  teachers  to  teach  our  schools,  and  some  of  our  best  young  men 
id  young  ladies  who  have  attended  the  schools,  and  have  received 
leir  diplomas,  have  had  to  go  away  to  other  States  to  seek  employment 
here  the  salaries  are  better  than  they  are  in  Alabama. 

Q,  Then  you  think  you  need  more  money  for  the  schools  in  order  to 
et  better  teachers  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  make  any  attack  on  the 
tate  superintendent,  though,  because  I  think  he  has  the  education  of 
ae  people  at  heart. 

Q.  You  think  he  does  the  best  he  can  with  the  money  at  his  com- 
land  f — A.  I  believe  he  does,  but  I  do  think  that  some  of  the  township 
aperintendents  are  totally  incompetent  to  look  after  the  education  of 
bildren. 

Q.  In  what  respect  are  they  incompetent  *? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  man 
rho  is  a  superintendent  of  schools  really  ought  to  have  the  necessary 
Jitellectual  q.ualifications,  and  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  county 
aperintendents  of  education  that  I  have  seen  whose  education  seems  to 
very  limited. 


By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Men  who  could  not  teach  school  themselves  ? — A.  Men  that  could 
ot  teach  school  ^emselves,  and  I  have  seen  some  that  really  could  not 
'"xnte  two  lines  across  a  paper  without  every  other  word  being  ungram- 
^Qtical  or  misspelled. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

<J.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  teachers  or  of  the  county  superin- 
^udentsf — A.  Of  the  county  superintendents. 

<J.  What  other  objections  have  you  to  the  present  system  of  educa- 
lon! — A.  I  have  objection  to  their  employing  incompetent  teachers. 
^  seems  to  me  from  what  I  have  observed  that  an  incompetent  teacher 
^n  get  a  place  in  a  school  more  readily  than  one  who  is  competent. 

^.  Do  yon  mean  that  those  who  examine  the  teachers  select  the  most 
^competent! — A.  It  has  seeuied  to  me  that  way,  sir,  in  some  places. 
•f  course  there  are  exceptions. 

<J.  What  do  they  do  that  for? — A.  That  is  what  I  don't  know.  I 
^ve  wondered  at  it  myself,  and  have  often  asked  myself  what  they  do 
^  for,  but  of  course  I  am  unable  to  tell  that. 

Q.  How  far  does  your  observation  extend? — A.  I  have  some  kiiowl- 
•^geof  several  counties  in  the  northern  ])art  of  the  State.  That  is 
^liere  I  hail  from.  That  is  the  case  in  the  county  I  am  from,  that  in- 
^mpetent  teachers  are  generally  those  who  are  lirst  served  in  t lie  matter 
^^  employment  in  the  schools  there,  and  it  has  been  so  for  sevi^ral  years. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  colored  teachers  or  white  teachers  ? — A.  Colored.  1 
^ver  knew  but  one  white  man  up  there  to  teach  a  colored  school.  He 
^*8  incompetent,  and  the  colored  people  felt  that  if  they  had  to  have  a 
^Mte  teacher  they  wanted  one  of  better  understanding  than  then\^el\<i^', 
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they  do  not  care  aboat  mixiDg  with  them.    He  is  about  the  only  <um 
that  we  ever  had  in  our  county  in  the  public  schools. 
Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  say  on  that  subject  t 

INTEMPERANCE — ^THE  LIQUOB  TBAFFIO. 

A.  No ;  nothing  else,  unless  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  ma; 
like  to  ask  me.  Mr.  Walton,  before  he  left  the  stand,  spoke  about  ou 
people  drinking  too  much.  I  agree  with  him  that  intoxicating  liquor 
are  doing  more  to  injure  our  people  than  almost  anything  else,  l^i 
ChairmaD  asked  him  whether  he  thought  the  Government  ought  to  d< 
anything  about  it.  Now,  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  abolish th^ 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  United  States. 

OOMPULSOBY  EDUCATION  WANTED. 

Then  again  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  give  us  compulsory  edn 
cation.  Many  of  our  people,  from  their  raising,  do  not  know  the  valoi 
of  education,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  not  very  particular  about 
tbeir  children  going  to  school.  Out  in  the  rural  districts  they  do  not  can 
very  much  about  it.  They  say, ''  Well,  I  have  got  along  so  far  without 
an  education" ;  and  they  think  it  is  the  same  with  their  children,  so  thei 
keep  them  at  home.  A  great  many  of  them  keep  their  children  horn* 
to  work  on  the  farm.  In  a  great  many  places  where  they  have  schooU 
the  farmers  keep  the  children  at  work  in  the  fields.  A  farmer  will  sa. 
that  he  cannot  have  his  children  going  to  school  and  the  crops  in  tla 
grass. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  education  f — A.  What  I  have  I  got  5 
Athens,  in  this  State. 

Q.  In  a  public  school  ? — A.  No,  sir.    We  have  a  school  in  Athen 
which  has  been  there  ever  since  May,  1868 ;  a  school  established  by  tL 
American  Missionary  Society. 

FEDERAL  AID  AND  FEDERAL  SUPERVISION  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  think  the  Goveroment  ought  to  help  the  people  here  to  betttf 
schools  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think,  also,  that  the  Government  ought  to  abolish  the  manfl 
facture  and  sale  of  whisky  for  drink,  and  ought  to  enforce  eompulsoc: 
education  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Another  thing  that  I  think  is,  that  tf  the« 
is  awy  money  appropriated  for  education  here,  the  Government  ougb 
to  have  the  disbursement  of  it,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  States.  I  thin- 
the  General  Government  onght  to  take  charge  of  the  spending  of  tla 
money. 

By  Mr.  PuGH: 

Q.  Why  can  the  Federal  Government  attend  to  that  better  than  tta 
States  % — A.  Because  I  think  the  money  would  be  used  in  the  States  fc 
political  effect. 

Q.  Do  .\ou  think  the  Federal  Government  would  use  it  for  politicg 
purposes? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Q.  Why  not  ?— A.  Oh,  they  are  not  so  much  interested.  I  think  thee 
local  ofiicers,  constables  and  so  on,  would  be  using  the  schools  for  jwli- 
ical  effect.  I  have  seen  that  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  tt 
6cbool8  were  used  for  political  effect. 
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fiy  the  Chairman  : 

1^  What  did  yoa  see  there  in  that  linef-^A.  Well,  Dr.  Walsh  is  a 
ig  man  over  there ;  he  had  control  of  things ;  he  had  control  over  two 
ELthiee  hundred  men,  and  it  mattered  little  whether  a  man  knew  any- 
ling,  or  was  competent  to  teach  or  not,  they  woald  give  him  a  school. 
Siat  was  to  tickle  the  old  man,  and  the  old  man  woold  tickle  ^'  the  boys,^ 
id  they  would  tickle  him  again,  and  they  would  get  the  old  mui's  in 
tnooe,  and  that  would  make  them  safe  in  their  election. 

By  Mr.  PuGH: 

().  Tou  think  the  Federal  Government  would  not  do  anything  of  that 
kUt— A.  Well,  of  course  they  would  tickle  a  little,  but  I  do  not  think 
tes  would  do  it  wholesale,  as  I  have  seen  it  done. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  How  would  it  do  for  the  money  to  be  disbursed  by  State  and 
NtfoDal  officers  together,  and  to  require  that  they  should  agree  upon 
jle  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  money,  or  else  that  it  should  not  be  paid 
in  at  ail  t — A.  I  think  that  would  be  right  if  they  did  it  together. 


BiRMmaHAM,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 

JsssE  Olaxton  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Qoestion.  Do  you  live  in  Birmingham  f — ^Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — ^A.  I  am  a  carpenter. 

Q.  flow  long  have  you  been  a  carpenter  ! — A.  Twenty-nine  years. 

Q.  flow  did  you  learn  your  trade  f — ^A.  I  was  bound  out  in  Eichmond, 
'•^  by  my  owner. 
.  Q.  Then  you  learned  your  trade  when  you  were  a  slave  f — ^A.  Yes, 

0*  And  you  have  been  at  work  at  it  ever  since  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q*  flow  long  have  you  been  living  here  f — A.  About  ten  years. 

A  COLORED  OONTBAOTOR. 

Q.  Are  you  a  mechanic  working  by  the  day  or  a  contractor! — A.  I 
•^  a  contractor  now  and  have  been  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  Then  you  employ  laborers  yourself! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  carpenters  you  employ  ! — A.  From 
w*)  to  $2.50  per  day. 

^  Q.  How  have  you  succeeded  in  your  business  as  a  contractor  ! — ^A. 
*bive  done  mighty  well.  I  have  had  some  bad  luck,  though,  but  I  can 
^JjMne  nobody  for  it  only  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  save  anything! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  saved 
^PW,  deal  and  lost  a  great  deal. 

^Q.  How  does  your  financial  condition  compare  now  with  what  it  has 
J^in  the  past! — A.  Well,  sir,  it  is  very  poor  now,  but  it  has  been 

wQ.  Tou  have  been  better  off  than  you  are  now! — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I 
we  been  worth  a  good  deal  of  property  in  this  place,  but  I  have  not 
pt  it  now.    I  have  some,  though. 

i 
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Q.  How  did  you  lose  it  f — A.  My  own  misfortunes,  bad  luck,  as  othec^t:;;^ 
men  sometimes  have. 

Q.  What  are  the  opportunities  here  for  men  in  your  trade  to  maki 
money  ? — A.  Good ;  very  good. 

Q.  Are  they  better  now  than  they  have  been  f — ^A.  Well,  the  oppoi 
tunity  has  been  better  than  it  is  right  now,  but  it  is  good  enough  do^kb 

Q.  In  what  respect  has  it  been  better  than  it  is  now  t — A.  WeF 
when  this  place  first  started  we  got  a  little  better  wages  for  building 
house  than  we  can  get  now. 

Q.  There  is  more  competition  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  worked  on  th — ^js 
very  building  (the  court-house)  making  those  frames.  I  was  gettJL  \g 
$3  a  day  then,  working  by  the  day. 

•  Q.  If  there  is  anj  thing  further  that  you  want  to  let  us  know  abo  — nt 
the  condition  of  your  trade  or  of  the  working  people  generally  or  ai^&.y- 
thing  that  you  think  we  can  do  to  improve  their  condition  you  may 
on* and  state  it. — A.  I  don't  suppose  that  I  could  state  anyttiing  toy 
tliat  you  could  do  for  me,  because  the  work  is  here,  and  if  a  man  c^^ 
do  it  the  people  will  give  it  to  him  and  pay  him  for  it,  and  if  be  ti  " 
he  can  make  money.  There  is  some  that  makes  a  good  deal  of  moi 
here  and  some  that  has  a  chance  to  make  it  and  don't  make  it. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  case  everywhere,  is  it  not! — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  thi^^^ 
really  about  the  best  part  of  Alabama  for  colored  people.  They  <^^^ 
get  more  work  to  do,  and  they  can  get  better  pay  for  it,  1  believe.  %  -^^ 
colored  people  generally  have  no  trouble  with  the  better  class  of  whM^^^^ 
people  in  this  country ;  in  fact,  everywhere  that  I  have  been  the  ^^^^S 
raised,  wealthy,  respectable  white  people  are  generally  friends  to  the  ^^^^! 
ored  people,  but  it  is  the  class  that  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  them  tB^^*'' 
oppresses  them,  if  any  at  all. 


get 


INSUFFICIENT  SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES — AID  WANTED. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State  the  colored  people  has  no  chance  to  ^     6®J 
their  children  to  school,  somehow.    In  Saint  Clair  County,  a  part::::^  _^^ 
_ie  State  that  I  hav.e  been  through  this  year,  there  is  so  few  coloc      ™ 
people  living  there  that  the  county  superintendent  says  there  is  r 


the  State  that  I  hav.e  been  through  this  year,  there  is  so  few  coloc:^  "^ 
people  living  there  that  the  county  superintendent  says  there  is  '^^f 
enough  colored  children  to  pay  the  teacher,  and  consequently  they         "^ 


not  get  any  teaching  at  all.    If  they  lived  in  a  township  where  th — ^^ 
was  a  great  many  colored  people  then  they  could  get  a  schooL  . 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  state  f • — ^ 

Notbing  else  that  I  know  of  that  is  worth  stating  here. 

By  the  Chair^ian  : 

Q.  Are  there  any  trades  unions  among  the  colored  people,  or  any  *?' 
stitutions  of  that  nature!— A.  Not  here.  I  belonged  to  one  or  tw^^^*^ 
Georgia  and  Virginia. 

Q.  Were  they  of  any  benefit  to  youf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  here  in  re|^ 
desiring  aid  from  the  General  Government  for  your  schools f — A. 
sir.     If  the  colored  people  had  the  chance  to  get  their  children 
shops  to  learn  trades,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  them.    The  pe 
here  that  owns  the  works,  I  don't  supi)ose  they  would  have  any  oM^^j^ 
tion  to  taking  in  colored  apprentices,  but  the  class  that  works  fc^*^ 
won't  work  with  them  as  a  general  thing.    Now,  if  there  was  some     '^W 
to  give  the  colored  people  trades  it  would  be  a  great  benefit. 
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BiBMmaHAM,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 
J.  G.  GoiNa  (colored)  aworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Question.  Do  you  live  in  Birmingham  f — ^Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  f — ^A.  I  am  a  barber  by  profession. 
Q.  You  understand  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  3  go  on  and  make  any 
tatement  that  you  desire  on  the  subject. 

THE  OOLOBED  PEOPLE  DOING  WELL. 

A.  Well,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  think  the  colored 
eople  through  this  section  of  the  country  are  doing  pretty  well.  They 
et  pretty  fair  wages  for  their  work  and  there  is  a  good  lot  of  work  here 
>  do;  common  labor,  I  think,  gets  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  day,  some  more 
Dd  some  less,  and  an  economical  man  can  save  something  out  of  that. 
liere  is  a  gocKl  number  of  colored  men  here  that  have  acquired  homes, 
nd  some  have  got  very  good  property.  I  don't  know  of  any  section  of 
onntry  in  this  State  where  they  are  doing  as  well  as  they  are  here. 

Q.  How  badly  are  they  doiug  anywhere  ! — A.  I  don't  know  that  they 
re  doing  overly  badly  anywhere. 

Q.  How  well  are  they  doing  outside  of  Birmingham! — A.  I  don't 
:now  much  about  what  is  going  on  outside  of  this  town,  because  I  don't 
^o  much  to  the  country.  In  the  place  that  I  came  from  the  colored  men 
eas  doing  pretty  well,  some  of  them  living  on  good  farms  and  having 
lice  property. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  colored  men  are  buying  land  more  than  they 
ised  tof — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal  more. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  generally  the  idea  that  they  want  to  own 
and  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  their  wasting  their  money,  to  what 
extent  does  that  go,  according  to  your  observation  f 

OOLOBED  MEN  THBIFTLESS,   JUST  LIKE  WHITE  PEOPLE. 

A.  Well,  colored  people  are  just  like  white  people  in  that  respect. 
Plenty  of  white  men  work  all  their  lives  and  don't  accumulate  anything, 
and  it  is  the  same  way  with  colored  people,  but  it  is  more  general  with 
them,  1  think,  because  they  are  not  cultured  as  much  as  the  white  people. 
It  is  the  more  ignorant  class  of  people  that  are  the  sufferers  in  that  re- 
spect, both  white  and  colored. 

education  the  eemedy. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  they  knew  more  they  would  save  more  ? — ^A.  Oh, 
y^  and  they  would  be  better  citizens  in  every  way.  A  great  amount 
^the  crime  that  is  committed  by  both  whites  and  blacks  is  committed 
^y  the  more  or  less  ignorant  people. 

Q.  You  all  seem  to  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
^€ll  and  desirable  to  be  better  educated  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the 
^ing  that  our  people  need  mostly.  What  they  need  is  a  common-school 
^stem — ^not  colleges,  but  a  common-school  system  that  would  meet  the 
J^ts  of  the  poorer  classes,  white  and  black.  The  colored  people,  for 
Stance,  the  poorer  classes,  cannot  send  their  children  off  to  be  edu- 
^led,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  white  people ;  a  few  colored 
P^ple  and  a  few  white  people  can,  but  the  poorer  classes  cannot. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  anything  about  the  establishment  of  the  postal 
^vings  bank  system  here,  and  wl  ether  it  would  be  a  good  thing  f — ^A. 
^0,  gur ;  I  have  not  thought  much  of  that. 

26—0  4 (5  LAW) 
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Q.  Which  do  yoa  think  is  the  best  way  for  a  colored  man  who  has  no 
home  to  invest  his  money,  in  a  bank  or  in  a  pieoe  of  land  t— A.  Well, 
the  safest  way,  I  think,  is  to  pnt  it  in  property. 

Q.  Then,  yoa  think  that  nobody  needs  to  wait  for  the  establishment 
of  savings  banks  in  order  to  save  money  t — A.  Oh,  no ;  they  do  not  need 
to  wait ;  bat  there  are  very  few  people  who  are  laying  ap  anything. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficnlty  in  their  getting  land  here  to  Imy  t — ^A.  None 
at  all,  if  they  have  got  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Oan  they  get  trusted  like  other  folks— can  they  boy  a  piece  of 
land,  paying  part  down,  give  a  mortgage,  and  get  time  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  of  which  yon  have  knowledge  where  it  is  bet- 
ter to  bay  land  than  it  is  here  t — ^A  Well,  the  tendenqr  around  tiiit 
coantry  is  for  the  valae  of  land  to  go  np. 

Q.  Bo  that  if  a  man  bays  a  piece  of  land  it  may  increase  in  valae  lu 
great  deal  faster  than  his  money  woald  increase  at  interest  t— j 
sfar. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  i)oint  that  yoa  wish  to  saggestt — A.  STo,  sir 
that  is  all.    Aboat  the  most  important  thing  for  onr  people  is  to  ' 
to  have  good  common  schools  established. 

FEDBBAIi  AID  WANTED. 

Q.  And  yon  want  national  aid  to  help  that  along,  do  yoa  t — ^A  Y( 
si^    Onr  school  system  here  is  very  poor.    The  State  does  not 
pnate  much  money  for  the  sapport  of  the  schools,  and  the  result  is 
there  are  very  few  children  in  schooL    The  parents  are  all  poor  and 
not  able  to  send  their  children  to  school  in  many  cases.    I  reckon  th< 
are  one  thonsand  children  in  this  town  of  school  age  that  are  not  ir^^tiD 
school. 

The  Ohaibman.  If  you  are  going  to  elect  Democrats  to  office  in  ^  ^*i1 
abama,  yoa  mast  insist  apon  it  that  they  shall  give  yon  good  schoola-^KlA 

The  Witness.  It  is  always  pretty  easy  to  make  that  bargain,  br^  nrni 
the  sticking  ap  to  it  is  more  trouble. 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  You  do  tbe  voting  before  you  get  the  schools. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  insist  upon  it  that  your  Bepresentatives  r  in 
Washington  shall  vote  for  a  national  appropriation  to  aid  your  6cho^=^i>oo] 
system. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  suppose  some  of  them  do  that 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  yovember  16, 1883_ 
N.  B.  Fielding  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  . 

Question.  Yon  live  in  Birmingham  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  a  bricklayer. 
Q.  Are  you  a  good  one  f — ^A.  Well,  you  know  I  might  say  so  wi 
other  people  believing  it.    I  pass  for  one^  anyhow. 
Q.  Do  you  get  plenty  of  work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

another  oolored  oontraotob. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  take  contracts  and  employ  others  to  help  yoat ^ 

Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  men  have  you  had  in  your  employ  at  one  time  f — ^A. 
I  have  had  six  or  eight  bricklayers,  apart  from  laborers.  Probably  I 
have  had  twenty -five  men  altogether  employed,  iuclnding  laborers. 

Q.  Then  you  have  yourself  superintended  the  labor  of  twenty-five 
men  in  your  business  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  skilled  work  that  you  do  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  understand  the  general  subject  of  our  inquiry.  If  you  have 
any  ideas  that  you  think  would  be  useful  to  the  committee,  just  make 
your  own  statement  of  them. — A.  Well,  I  have  not  given  the  subject 
much  thought.  I  was  just  caught  up  and  asked  to  meet  this  commit- 
tee, and  I  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  with  me. 

Q.  Well,  we  want  to  know,  in  a  general  way,  how  you  colored  people, 
and  other  laboring  people,  are  getting  along  here,  and  how  you  think  you 
are  getting  along — ^whether  you  feel  that  your  condition  is  improving  or 
is  getting  worse^  and  generally  how  you  are  situated  in  this  part  of  the 
country. — ^A.  A  question  like  that  I  will  answer  first  in  regard  to  my- 
self, and  then,^  perhaps,  I  can  branch  out  a  little  about  other  people.  My 
circumstances  are  very  good.  Since  I  have  been  in  business  I  have 
made  quite  a  success  as  a  bricklayer,  while  others  that  have  been  more 
advanced  and  better  workmen  than  I  am,  have  not  made  as  much  as  I 
have.  There  is  a  great  many  men,  you  know,  that  will  make  a  dollar 
to-day  and  spend  a  dollar,  and  there  is  others  that  will  make  only  fifty 
cents,  but  will  save  it.  Wherever  1  made  any  money  I  saved  a  part 
of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  two  children. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  home  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  send  your  children  to  school  f — ^A.  My  oldest  girl  is  going 
to  school,  but  not  in  this  county.    She  is  going  to  school  at  Limestone. 

Q.  How  old  is  she  t — A.  She  is  fourteen. 

Q.  How  old  is  your  other  child  f — ^A.  He  is  going  on  two  years  of 
age. 

Q.  Is  your  house  in  this  city  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  it  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  what  your  place  is  worth! — 

.  Well,  I  can  get  $2,500  cash  for  it^  if  I  want  to  sell  it 

Q.  Isitin  a  good  situation! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  got  a  good  two-story 
liouse  of  thirteen  rooms. 

Q.  A  brick  house! — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  frame  house. 

Q.  What  did  it  cost  you  ! — A.  It  cost  me  about  $900,  the  way  I  built 
it.  I  paid  $250  for  the  lot,  and  now  the  same  lot,  with  nothing  on  it, 
would  be  worth  $500. 

Q.  You  have  made  that  by  saving  and  managing  a  little  ! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  now  about  the  rest  of  the  colored  folks. 

COLORED  MEN  WHO  ABB  DEPENDENT  AND   "OPPRESSED." 

A.  Well,  the  rest  suffers  themselves  to  be  oppressed  in  some  instances, 
but  in  others  they  do  not.  What  they  earn  in  the  week  most  of  them 
go  on  Saturday  and  spend  it  in  rowdiness,  and  don't  have  anything  left 
on  Monday  morning.  In  old  times,  you  know,  we  always  used  to  have  a 
living  from  our  master's  smoke-house,  and  if  the  master  did  not  have 
anything  for  us  to  eat  we  waited  until  he  got  it  for  us,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  colored  people  are  of  that  opinion  still — they  wait  for  some  one 
else  to  provide  for  them  without  trying  to  provide  for  themselves.  But 
there  is  others  that  do  betteri  and  there  is  some  others  that  would 
probably  do  better  only  that  they  are  somewhat  oppressed  in  Uieir 

ifthnr. 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  oppressed  "  f — ^A.  Well,  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  get  the  value  of  their  labor. 

Q.  In  what  way  does  that  come  about ! — A.  Suppose  I  was  a  journey- 
man, working  for  a  contractor,  he  would  give  me  $2.50  a  day,  and  a  white 
man  would  come  along,  and  if  the  contractor  wanted  another  man  and 
employed  him  he  might  give  him  $3.50  or  $4  a  day. 

Q.  For  doing  the  same  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  sometimes  the  white 
man  might  not  be  as  good  a  workman  as  I  was.  The  highest  wages  a 
colored  man  gets  now  is  $2.50  a  day,  while  the  white  men  get  $3  or  $4  a 
day.  They  always  get  50  cents  or  $1  a  day  more  than  colored  men,  even 
though  the  colored  man  be  a  better  workman. 

Q.  How  does  that  come  to  be  so  t — A.  Well,  we  look  at  it  that  it  is 
all  on  account  of  color. 

Q.  They  discount  your  color f — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  worth  a  grant 
deal  to  be  black. 

Q.  There  is  no  compound  interest  on  that  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  bit. 

Q.  The  main  question,  after  all,  is  whether  you  are  not  improving  andi 
all  these  difficulties ;  whether  things  are  not  getting  better.     We  ha^ 
had  a  big  war  and  lots  of  trouble  all  around,  but  now  the  qaestion 
whether  we  are  improving  all  over  the  counti^  f — A.  If  we  are  gettini^ 
along  at  all,  it  must  be  better  than  it  used  to  be,  because  it  is  impossibles^ 
for  us  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  we  were  in  then.    If  there  is  an;^ 
change  at  all  it  must  be  to  the  better.    All  the  condition  wherein  w< 
are  not  better  is  this  being  oppressed  in  our  labor,  in  our  work, 
deprived  of  being  advanc^  in  skilled  labor  as  we  might  be.    We  have 
no  opportunities  to  learn  trades  as  the  whites  have. 

Q.  Do  you  tak^  any  apprentices  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  hav< 
work  enough  to  keep  them.    I  have  had  one. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  white  man  has  the  preference  over  the  blad^:^ 
man  as  a  skilled  laborer  t — A.  Oh,  yes ;  two  to  one  in  every  respect,  ii 
any  kind  of  work  from  a  saw- mill  up. 

Q.  In  what  they  call  common  labor,  the  lowest  paid  labor,  which  wil 
get  most  wages,  the  white  or  the  colored  f — A.  If  there  is  any  diflferenc^^ 
at  all  in  that,  the  white  man  will  get  from  10  cents  to  25  cents  a  day*^ 
more  than  the  colored  mau.  On  the  railroads  they  will  pay  a  colorecS- 
man  80  cents  or  90  cents  a  day  and  a  white  man  $1  a  day. 

Q.  Where  the  work  is  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  thing-—- 
Take  the  same  tools  and  the  same  work,  and  the  men  working  side  b^*^ 
side. 

Q.  What  reason  do  they  give  for  that  discrimination  f — A.  Some 
the  reason  that  it  takes  more  for  the  white  man  to  live  on  than  the  col 
ored  man,  and  that,  consequently,  they  i)ay  him  higher  wages,  so  that 
he  may  live  better.     The  colored  man,  they  say,  gets  board  for  $2.50 
week,  while  the  white  man  has  to  pay  $3.50,  and  they  have  to  make  u] 
the  difference  in  wages  to  make  the  men  even. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  so  ? — A.  I  have  some  doubt  about  it.  I  thin^^ 
the  board  bill  depends  upon  where  the  man  boards  and  what  he  de — - 
mauds  for  his  subsistence. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  anything  which  the  General  GovemmenC^ 
ought  to  do,  or  that  you  would  like  to  have  it  do,  for  the  improvement:^ 
of  your  condition  hei^ef — A.  I  really  don't  know  of  anything  that  yoi^ 
could  do  for  us.     I  have  never  given  much  time  to  matters  outside  o^ 
what  comes  directly  in  my  business  of  bricklaying.     I  profess  to  kno^^ 
everything  connected  with  that,  but  1  don't  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment  could  improve  that  or  not.    It  seems  to  be  a  matter  left  entirely 
to  the  contractors. 
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POOB  AND  INSUFFIOIENT  SOHOOLS. 

Q.  How  are  your  schools  heref — ^A.  Well,  I  am  somewhat  opposed 
to  the  school  system.  I  don't  know  who  to  find  fault  for  it  directly^ 
but  the  poorer  classes  of  colored  i)eople  here  are  deprived  of  schools. 
The  State  or  the  county  makes  a  little  appropriation  to  start  a  school, 
tmt,  as  some  people  have  already  testified,  we  have  very  incomi)etent 
teachers,  a  good  many  of  them ;  and  the  poorer  children,  that  are  not 
able  to  go  to  school,  they  are  charged  a  '^  supplement,"  and  they  are  not 
able  to  pay  that,  so  they  are  not  able  to  go  to  school  on  account  of  the 
supplement  fund.  They  are  charged  10  cents  a  week.  Now,  where  a 
man  has  to  work  for  $1  a  day,  and  has  to  pay  from  $5  to  $10  a  month, 
and  has  five  or  six  children  to  go  to  school,  he  cannot  afford  to  send 
them  to  school  and  pay  10  cents  a  week  extra  for  each  of  them }  and  if 
be  is  not  able  to  pay  that  his  children  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  school, 
and  he  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  public  appropriation  which  the 
State  makes  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PuGH.  You  are  mistaken  about  that,  I  think. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir  j  I  am  not. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Well,  the  mayor  differs  with  you  about  it.  He  says  that 
if  the  parents  are  not  able  to  pay,'  the  children  are  received  in  the  schools 
at  any  rate. 

The  Witness.  Well,  they  do  not  go,  and  they  are  refused  admittance 
to  the  schools,  and  that  has  been  so  within  the  last  thirty  or  sixty 
days. 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  mayor  says  that  if  they  say  that  they  are  unable  to 
pay  they  are  admitted  without  pay. 

The  WrrNESS.  Well,  I  have  always  argued  that  they  could  not  be 
deprived  of  going  to  school,  but  the  teachers  have  undertaken  to  collect 
money  £rom  them,  and  if  the  parents  don't  pay  they  send  the  children 
home.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  done  by  authority  or  not,  but  I  know 
Lt  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  to  pay  the  teachers  but  that  fund, 
Ls  there  f 

The  Witness.  My  idea  is  that  if  a  school  is  being  run  in  the  name 
Df  the  public,  the  poor  children  ought  to  get  the  benefit  of  it  even  if  it 
does  not  run  but  one  month.  There  is  a  heap  of  people  that  would  send 
K;heir  children  if  they  could  pay. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  state  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  nothing  else. 


BiBMiNGHAM,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 

T.  T.  HiLLMAN  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Question.  You  reside  in  Birmingham  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  t — A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  What  industries  are  you  connected  with  in  and  around  this  city  f — 
A.  I  am  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  works  f — A.  The  Alice  Furnace  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  plant  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
the  capacity  of  it.    They  are  making  about  110  tons  a  day. 

Q.  tfust  go  on  and  describe  those  works  and  everything  connected 
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with  the  business  bearing  ni)on  the  qaestion  of  labor  and  capital  as 
they  are  employed  in  that  industry  here. — A.  We  have  one  ftunace  that 
we  built  in  1878— a  small  furnace,  15  by  63  leet — ^with  one  engine. 
Since  that  we  have  added  a  second  engine,  so  that  we  have  now  two 
blowing  engines :  and  we  have  added  a  second  furnace,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  m  the  Bouth.  It  is  18  by  75  feet.  It  has  two  large 
blowing  engines,  and  we  have  250  coke  ovens,  and  we  make  onr  own 
coke  on  the  ground. 

Q.  Do  you  mine  your  own  coal  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  we  buy  all  our  coal 
from  the  Pratt  Mine  Company.  We  mine  our  own  ore.  We  have  a 
great  deal  the  largest  mine  of  ore  that  is  owned  by  any  company  in 
the  South. 

Q.  What  is  the  dic(t»nce  of  your  ore  from  your  furnace  t — ^A.  We 
own  ore  just  opposite  the  furnace  on  the  mountain  for  probably  2| 
miles,  li^en  we  skip  over  about  8  miles  of  the  mountain  to  the  place 
where  we  are  at  present  mining.  We  have  2^  miles  of  ore  there, 
and  then  about  14  miles  farther  down  we  have  about  4  miles  of  ore. 
That  is  red  ore.  Then,  within  about  2  miles  of  there  we  have  other 
ore.  That  is  in  Bibb  Oounty.  We  get  about  one-fourth  of  our 
there,  and  three-fourths  of  it  at  the  regular  mine  8  miles  down. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  to  your  coal  supply! — A.  About  6  miles.   • 

Q.  And  what  is  the  distance  to  your  limestone  t — A.  We  are  gettin 
our  limestone  from  Blount's  Springs,  ^  miles  up  the  road. 

Q.  Have  you  limestone  nearer  than  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  hav 
limestone  in  the  mountain  on  the  line  of  the  ore. 

Q.  How  near  to  your  furnace  could  you  get  your  coal  by  mining  i 
yourselves  t — ^A.  Our  own  coal  mines  are  between  8  and  9  miles  fro: 
the  furuance. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  your  coal  than  to  mine  it  your-— 
selves  f — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  simply  because  of  the  want  of  capitsd  thai 
we  did  not  open  our  own  mines.    If  we  bad  had  the  money  to'  open  u 
our  own  mines  we  could  probably  have  saved  something  in  the  cost 
our  coaL 

THE  COST  OF  MAKING  PIG-IBON. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  there  have  been  m 
great  many  opinions  expressed  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  making  pig- 
iron  here.  Please  give  us  your  estimate  of  the  costf — A.  We  have  had 
a  very  favorable  opportunity  to  make  iron  as  che^iply  as  anybody  else 
could  in  the  valley,  and  we  have  had  a  longer  experience  in  the  sao- 
cessful  running  of  a  furnace  since  ours  was  first  started,  just  three 
years  ago  this  month,  and  the  average  cost  of  our  pigiron  up  to  this 
time  has  been  $  12.87 j.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  made  it  for  any* 
lesH  than  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Sloss  says  that  he  made  it  at  a  cost  of  $11.00. — A.  Well,  I 
think  he  did  not  count  in  all  the  little  items. 

Q.  His  estimate  was  for  one  year  only.  Would  that  make  a  differ- 
ence f — A.  Yes;  that  might  make  it  a  little  less— estimating  for  one 
year.  We  made  it  at  a  little  less  cost  one  year.  We  made  it  at  $12.43; 
bat  Colonel  Sloss  has  had  a  very  bad  year  this  year,  and  the  probability 
is  that  he  will  find  that  it  has  cost  him  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 
That  is  my  best  judgment  from  my  observation  and  experience  in  the 
iron  business. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  make  it  any  cheaper  f — 
A.  Well,  sir,  if  we  pay  the  present  prices  for  labor  and  the  present  prioea 
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for  coal  I  do  not  think  we  can  make  it  any  cheaper.    At  the  present 
price  of  labor  I  believe  we  have  got  it  abont  as  low  as  we  can  get  it. 

Q.  How  mach  pig-iron  do  you  say  you  produce  now  f — A.  About  160 
tons  a  day. 

Q.  Where  is  your  market  f — A.  We  reach  Louisville,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  Terre  Haute,  Saint  Louis,  and  points 
west  of  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  of  your  pig-iron  to  Pittsburgh  f — A.  I  have  sent  a 
few  lots  there  just  to  try  it.  That  was  when  iron  was  higher  in  price 
than  it  is  no\y^.  I  did  not  get  as  much  for  what  I  sent  there  as  I  got  for 
^what  I  was  selling  in  other  places;  but  some  of  my  friends  there  had 
Jyeen  bantering  me  a  little,  and  I  thought  I  would  stir  them  up. 

Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  your  pig-iron  f — ^A.  It  is  coke  iron,  and  is 
as  good  as  they  make  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  suita- 
l>le  for  steeL  There  is  too  much  phosphorus  in  it.  It  is  valuable  for 
large  castings  and  for  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  and  all  kinds  of  foun- 
cLry  work,  except  for  chilling  purposes.  It  does  not  suit  for  car  wheels 
or  for  certain  kinds  of  machinery. 

Q.  If  yon  had  the  benefit  of  these  late  inventions  for  the  purpose  of 
-eliminating  phosphorus  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  you,  would  it 
ziot  t — A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  think  that  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  process  would 
'^v^ork  finely  in  this  ore.    We  could  make  steel  then. 

NUMBEB  OF  EMPLOYES  AND  THEIB  WAGES. 

Q.  What  number  of  laborers  do  you  employ  in  the  aggregate  f — A. 
Our  average  payroll  for  the  last  nine  months  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
xnen  at  the  furnace,  about  seventy -two  at  the  brown  ore  mines,  and  one 
liundred  and  forty  at  the  red  ore  mines,  making  a  total  of  four  hundred 
^nd  fifty- two  men  on  the  average  roll  per  month  for  the  last  nine  months. 
Q.  How  is  that  labor  graded  as  to  skill  and  wages  f — A.  I  suppose 
tibat  nine-tenths  of  it  would  be  called  common  labor. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  of  that  labor? — A.  The  pay  of  the  com- 
mon laborer  at  the  furnace  will  average,  I  suppose,  about  $1.30. 

Q.  What  about  the  remaining  one-tenth  of  the  labor  which  you  would 
not  call  common  labor  f  What  is  the  character  and  the  degree  of  skill  re- 
quired for  that  labor! — A.  Well,  they  are  heaters,  fillers,  and  engineers, 
and  men  of  that  kind,  that  require  a  little  more  skill,  and  get  a  little  more 
wages  than  common  laborers.  The  average  pay  of  those  men,  I  sup- 
pose, would  be  about  $1.75.  Of  course  we  have  men  that  are  getting  a 
great  deal  more  than  that,  and  when  you  speak  of  the  one-tenth  that  is 
not  common  labor,  there  is  a  portion  of  that  one-tenth  that  come  much 
higher  in  wages,  but  I  think  the  average  pay  would  be  about  $1.75. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  that  you  pay  compare  with  the  wages  paid 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  say  at  Pittsburgh  or  in  other  places 
where  they  make  pig-iron  t — A.  We  are  paying  more  per  ton  for  labor 
in  making  pig-iron  than  they  pay  in  Pittsburgh. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  what  the  difference  is  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  tell  you  the  difference  precisely,  but  I  imagine  it  is  some- 
thing near  50  cents  a  ton.  I  think  we  pay  about  that  much  more  here 
than  they  pay  in  Pittsburgh. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  or  your  knowledge  as  to  the  expense  to  the 
laborer — ^the  cost  of  living — ^here  as  compared  to  Pittsburgh  f    Have 
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you  ever  made  any  calculation  as  to  what  a  laboter  here  can  save  out 
of  the  wages  that  you  pay  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  know  very 
much  about  the  cost  of  provisions  at  Pittsburgh,  but  I  imagine  that 
provisions  here  cost  somewhat  more  than  they  cost  there,  but  so  far  as 
my  men  are  concerned,  I  know  that  the  rents  here  are  lower  than  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Q.  Then,  taking  the  rents  and  the  marketing  into  account,  yon  think 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  you  pay  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Pittsburgh  wages  are  about  the  same  f — A..  Yes,  sir.  U 
there  is  any  difference  I  suppose  we  have  some  little  advantage  over 
them. 

CONDITION  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  COLORED  LABORERS. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  laborers  generally  as  to  health  and 
contentment,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  f  What  are  your  relations  with 
them  f — ^A.  I  have  been  amongst  the  colored  people  all  my  life.  My  father 
owned  a  great  many  of  them  when  the  war  broke  out — ^five  hundred  or 
six  hundred  of  them.  I  was  raised  with  them.  There  are  not  a  great 
many  of  them  that  stay  in  one  place  long  at  a  time.  On  our  roll  we 
have  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  that  make  only  ten  days' 
time  a  month. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  migratory  habit  f — A.  Well,  that  i 
a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.    I  suppose  it  is  due  a  great  deal 
want  of  education. 

Q.  Is  it  attributable  somewhat  to  the  desire  for  more  pay  f    Do  the; 
leave  because  they  want  higher  pay! — A.  No,  sir;  they  get  more 
with  us  than  at  any  other  place  that  I  know  of.    Wages  here  are  60 
cent,  higher  than  when  we  commenced.    We  first  employed  them  at  7 
cents  a  day,  and  they  are  now  getting  very  much  more  than  that. 

Q.  Then  they  do  not  complain  of  the  pay! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  of  the  treatment? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  had  any  com — 
plaint  from  them  so  far  as  their  treatment  is  concerned. 

THE   MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  ALABAMA. 

Q.  Your  opinion  as  to  the  inducements  presented  here  for  the  profit^ 
able  investment  of  capital  and  the  profitable  employment  of  labor  ie^ 
worth  a  good  deal,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  views  on  that^ 
subject. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  never  been  out  of  the  United  States*- 
and  I  have  not  been  in  all  portions  of  the  United  States,  nor  in  all  ther 
mineral  regions  of  this  country,  but  so  far  as  mineral  resources  are  con- 
cerned  I  know  of  no  place  that  I  would  prefer  to  this,  and  I  do  not  think: 
I  have  ever  seen  any  equal  to  it  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  t-o  any  other  industry  than  the  iron 
industry  here,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  judgment- 
in  regard  to  it? — A.  I  should  not  care  to  speak  outside  of  the  iron  busi* 
ness,  the  foundries,  and  the  rolling-mills.  I  am  pretty  well  conversant 
with  the  business  here  in  those  departments,  but  outside  of  the  iron 
business  I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  anything  except  some  of  the- 
wood-working  establishments  here,  and  they  have  all  succeeded  very 
well. 

Q.  The  raw  material  for  the  employment  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
iron  and  coal  business  is  practically  unlimited  here.  Is  it  not! — A.  Well, 
if  we  had  an  immense  amount  of  capital  here,  I  suppose  the  thing  would 
look  as  if  it  was  almost  unlimited ;  that  is,  if  we  had  money  to  develop 
the  natural  resources.    Our  company  has  ore  enough  to  run  a  good  long 
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e.  We  have  made  some  estimates,  and  we  estimate  that  the  ore  in 
workable  seam  amounts  to  about  40,000,000  tons.  That  is  the  ore 
ian  see  almost. 

.  And  unlimited  supplies  of  coal  are  just  as  accessible  as  iron,  are 
'  notf — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  coal  mines  have  not  been  developed  yet, 
we  have  had  some  outcroppiogs  examined  and  everything  indicates 

the  coal  is  as  good  as  any  that  is  out  there.  I  am  oot  very  much 
tainted  with  the  coal  business,  but  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 

are  familiar  with  it  that  the  Warrior  coal-helds  are  equal  to  any 
le  country. 
.  Have  you  knowledge  of  the  other  mineral  resources  of  this  State  f — 

do  not  know  anything  about  the  silver,  copper,  or  other  minerals, 
ve  never  paid  any  attention  to  anything  except  iron.  I  have  been 
iie  brown  hematite  region  over  on  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton 
.  There  are  ten  or  fifteen  charcoal  furnaces  over  there,  but  they 
small  concerns  compared  with  the  furnaces  in  this  section, 
le  Ghaibman.  If  you  keep  on  steadily  at  work  you  will  get  through 

your  supply  of  ore  in  about  seven  hundred  years. — A.  Well,  we 
ot  propose  to  get  through  with  it ;  we  will  leave  that  for  some  one 

The  iron  and  the  coal  industries  are  those  to  which  you  have  been 
»ting  your  time  and  attention  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  confined  myself 
Uy  to  the  iron  business. 

THE  TABIFF. 

Do  you  consider  the  tariff  of  any  importance  to  you  in  that  in- 
ry? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
e  a  success  of  this  section  of  the  country,  in  view  of  the  other  diffi- 
es  that  we  have  to  enconoter,  without  some  protection.  I  think  it 
matter  of  absolute  importance  to  the  development  of  this  country 
ive  protection. 

Have  you  considered  whether  protection  is  required  to  the  degree 
jh  now  exists,  or  whether  you  could  get  along  with  less  f^ — ^A.  Re- 
ly there  were  750  tons  of  iron  imported  at  New  Orleans  while  we 
)  selling  a  great  deal  of  our  iron  there,  and  we  had  to  reduce  our 
3S  in  order  to  make  sales  during  the  time  that  iron  was  in  the 
^et. 

What  sort  of  iron  was  that,  and  where  was  it  from  f^ — A.  It  was 
ch  iron.  I  have  a  letter  at  my  of&ce  from  my  agent  in  New  Orleans 
ribing  just  what  kiod  of  iron  it  was,  but  I  do  not  remember  now 
what  he  says. 

You  are  certain,  however,  that  it  was  fbreign  iron  f — A.  It  was 
gn  iron. 
he  committee  here  took  a  recess  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Pratt 

NiNG  Session  at  the  Pbatt  Mine,  Neab  Birmingham,  Ala., 

November  16, 1883. 

iioOH  Ensley  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

sestion.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  that  owns  and  operates 
mine  f — ^Answer.  The  Pratt  Goal  and  Iron  Company. 
Is  it  a  corporation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  it  is  a  corporation. 
.  What  connection  have  you  with  it  f — A.  J  am  president  of  the 
pany. 
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Q.  How  long  have  yoa  been  in  ohaiige  of  the  operations  here 
Since  December,  1881,  or  January  1, 1&2. 

Q.  Please  give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  mines  owned  by 
the  Pratt  Oo^  and  Iron  Company. — ^A.  The  company  own  aboat  70,000 
acres  of  coal  laud  and  about  5,000  of  iron  land. 

Q.  Is  that  land  in  what  is  known  as  the  Warrior  coal-field  t — ^A*  The 
Pratt  mine  property  is  in  the  Warrior  coal-field.  The  company  own, 
however,  other  lands  which  are  in  the  Gahawba  field. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  mines  being  worked  now  by  the  company  t 
What  is  the  amount  of  your  production  f^ — ^A.  Well,  we  are  putting  out 
about  2,100  tons  of  coal  per  day.  We  have  a  capacity  of  putting  oat, 
perhaps,  2,500  tons  per  day  if  we  had  the  car?  to  put  the  coal  in.  We 
have  the  demand,  we  could  sell  the  coal,  but  we  have  not  the  cars.  Some 
of  the  fiimaces  that  are  customers  of  ours,  being  out  of  order,  throws 
us  out  of  about  400  tons  a  day,  which  we  are  not  supplying  at  present-- 
but  wiU  begin  supplying  again  soon. ' 

QUALITY  OF  THE  PBATT  COAL. 

Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  your  coal  f — A.  It  is  a  bituminous  ocddnp 
eo^  admirable  for  making  iron,  and  a  fine  steam  coal,  also. 

Q.  What  number  of  tons  of  coal  will  make  a  ton  of  coke  t  In  other 
words,  how  much  is  lost  in  the  operation  of  coking  t — A.  It  requires 
about  one  and  five  or  six  tenths  tons  of  the  Pratt  coal  to  make  a  ton  dT 
ooke. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  coal  that  you  know  of  that  will  turn  oat  more 
coke  than  the  Ptatt  coal  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  coal  that  will  turn  out  as  much  t — A. 
Perhaps  the  Oonnellsville  coal  will  do  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  know  <rf 
any  other  that  wUl.  The  coals  of  Tennessee  will  not  do  it.  For  in- 
stance, the  coal  of  the  Suwanee  mines  will  not  do  it;  it  takes  a  good 
deal  more  of  that  coal  than  it  does  of  ours  to  make  a  ton  of  coke. 

Q.  How  many  laborers  do  you  employ  iu  your  works  here  f — ^A.  We 
have  about  eight  hundred  on  our  pay-roll,  but  they  do  not  all  work  all 
the  time.  I  suppose  we  have  about  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  operating  the  coke  ovens  and  the  railroad,  say,  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  counting  employes,  officers,  and  all.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that,  we  have  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  convicts  that 
work  here. 

WAGES. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  f — A.  We  pay  50  cents  a  ton  for  mining 
and  $2.50  for  driving  entries. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  production  of  these  mines  and  of  other  mines 
in  this  part  of  the  country  of  which  you  have  knowledge  t — ^A.  There 
is  no  other  company*  in  the  South  putting  out  as  much  coal  as  we  are. 
How  near  any  of  them  approach  us  I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  I  dont 
suppose  there  is  any  company  in  the  South  putting  out  more  than  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  we  put  out.  The  Suwanee  mines  are  putting  oat 
the  next  largest  amount  in  the  South.  As  to  the  EjioxviUe  mines,  I 
don't  know  what  they  are  putting  out,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  more  tiiaii 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  our  put-out — I  mean  by  any  one  company.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  bituminous  coal  mine  even  in  Pennsylvmia  that 
puts  out  more  coal  than  we  do  during  the  year.  They  may  pat  oat 
more  there  during  the  winter  months  but  not  during  the  year.  We  pat 
out  about  as  much  c<Md  in  summer  as  in  winter.    Ours  is  a  steam  oool 
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and  a  ooking  coal ;  it  is  used  for  making  iron,  for  mnning  locomotives, 
and  for  all  such  purposes,  and  the  demand  is  nearly  as  large  in  sum- 
mer as  in  winter.     In  August  last  we  put  out  the  largest  output 
we  ever  put  out  except  this  last  October.    We  don't  know  yet  ^hat  our 
2^ovember  output  will  be,  but  it  is  constantly  increasing.    Our  output 
here  has  increased  33^  per  cent,  at  least  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
perhaps  the  increase  has  been  nearer  to  50  per  cent.    Our  capacity  to 
Increase  our  facilities  for  putting  out  coal  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand is  almost  unlimited.    It  simply  requires  the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional capital  in  opening  up  new  mines  and  extending  our  railroad  tracks. 
"We  could  open  forty  mines  as  well  as  seven  or  eight.    We  have  about 
sine  now,  but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  deposit  why  we 
fihould  not  have  forty  if  we  had  the  demand  and  the  capital  to  put  into 
it.     We  expect  to  prepare  to  put  out  300  tons  a  day  in  the  next  twelve 
months ;  whether  we  shall  have  a  demand  for  so  much  or  not  we  do  not 
yet  know. 

MARKETS  FOB  GOAL. 

Q.  What  markets  do  you  ship  to  f — A.  Our  largest  market  is  the 
furnaces  here  at  home ;  at  Birmingham,  at  Wheeling,  and  at  Oxmoor, 
there  are  some  nine  of  those  furnaces.  .We  ship  also  to  Gadsden,  Ala.; 
we  supply  all  the  furnaces  in  Alabama  that  make  iron  by  the  use  of 
coal ;  then  we  ship  coal  to  Mobile  and  to  New  Orleans,  and  a  good  deal 
of  what  we  ship  to  New  Orleans  goes  to  Texas ;  we  have  had  applica- 
tions from  Pensacola  lately  to  ship  coal  there  to  supply  vessels  that  run 
to  Cuba,  but  we  have  not  the  coal  to  ship,  so  we  had  to  decline. 

Q.  You  ship  coal  to  Mobile  to  coal  vessels  there,  don't  you  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  Government  vessels,  as  I  understand  from  Captain  Danner, 
use  our  coal  there,  the  revenue  cutters,  and  the  harbor  vessels. 

OOKINO  GOAL  BABE. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  point  in  reference  to  coking 
ooal.  A  great  portion  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  underlaid 
with  coal.  There  is  a  large  deposit  here  in  Alabama  which  I  think  is 
estimated  at  about  5,000,000  acres;  a  large  portion  of  Illinois  is  un- 
derlaid with  coal :  a  great  portion  of  Kentucky,  a  large  portion  of  Iowa, 
of  E^nsas,  of  Neoraska,  of  Ohio,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia,  of  Indi- 
ana, and  of  Tennessee ;  there  are  large  deposits  of  coal  iu  all  those  States. 
From  a  point  within  50  miles  of  Cairo  to  Chicago,  or  to  near  Chicago, 
there  is  coal  all  along.  But  the  point  to  which  I  call  your  attention  is 
that  out  of  all  the  coals  of  the  United  States  of  America,  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  coal  veins,  for  instance,  around  Pittsburgh,  and  out  of  all  the 
coals  of  this  country,  there  are  but  very  few,  in  fact,  of  all  the  veins 
aroand  Pittsburgh,  there  is  only  one  that  is  used  for  coking  and  for 
iron-making  purposes,  viz,  the  celebrated  Connelftville  coal ;  none  of 
the  Dlinois  coal,  none  of  the  Missouri  coal,  none  of  the  Kansas  coal, 
none  (rf  the  coals  in  any  of  these  States  out  West  is  used  for  coking. 
They  have  made  some  experiments  in  making  coke  out  of  the  Illinois 
coal  at  some  places  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  but  it  has  never  been  much 
of  a  success.  Whilst  they  have  line  iron  deposits  very  close  to  them, 
they  cannot  get  a  coal  which  will  make  good  coke  for  making  iron,  and 
hence  they  carry  their  coke  or  their  coking  coal  from  Connellsville  to 
Pilot  Elnob  and  Iron  Mountain  and  Saint  Louis,  to  make  iron ;  now,  as 
I  said  awhile  ago,  going  over  into  Pennsylvania  and  up  around  Pitts- 
burgh, there  are  several  veins  of  coal,  yet  there  seems  to  be  none  ad«»^\fe^ 
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to  making  good  ooke  for  iron-makhiff  pwrpoMe  except  the  Oonneilsrllle 
coaly  and  it  is  shipped  all  throogh  the  west  and  NorHiweet  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  making  iron.  When  yon  leave  OonnellsviUe  and  go  down 
throngh  Virginia,  yon  do  not  find  very  much ;  but,  at  one  point  on  tiie 
New  Kiver  they  have  been  coking  recently  and  making  iron ;  how  mnch 
snccess  they  have  met  with  or  are  going  to  meet  with  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  When  yon  get  outside  of  Virginia,  nntil  yon  reach  Middle 
Tennessee,  where  the  Sawanee  mines  are  located,  yon  do  not  strike  any 
coking  coal.  At  that  point  they  have  a  good  coking  coal ;  tiiat  is  to 
say,  it  makes  coke  that  makes  good  iron,  but  it  is  not  a  very  strong  coal 
and  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  it  to  make  the  coke,  and  then  it  takes  more 
of  the  coke  to  make  a  ton  of  iron  than  it  does  of  oar  coke.  Leaving 
that  point,  the  next  coal  that  yon  strike,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered, is  the  Pratt  vein.  This  is  the  next  vein  of  coking  oral  in  the  United. 
States  that  has  certainly  been  tested  and  found  to  be  snperior  for  mak— 
ing  coke  for  iron-making  purposes. 

THE  PRATT  AND  THE  OONNEIXSVILLE  GOAL  OOMPABBD. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  superiority  of  this  coal  recognised  as  com- 
pared with  the  OonnellsviUe  or-  other  coal  f — ^A.  I  think  we  have  less 
sulphur  in  the  Pratt  coal,  and  I  think  it  will  make  a  better  iron  than 
the  Gonnellsville  coal,  though  perhaps  in  some  respects  it  is  not  equal 
to  that  coal,  for  instance,  in  mechanical  structure.  Hie  OonnellsviUe 
coal  is  perhaps  a  harder  coal  by  reason  of  having  more  sulphur  and 
more  ash  in  it,  so  that  it  will  bear  up  the  burden  of  the  fomaoe  a  little 
better  probably  than  the  coke  made  from  our  coal,  but  the  iron  made 
from  the  OonnellsviUe  coal  with  the  same  ores  would  not  be  so  good  as 
that  made  with  the  Pratt  coal,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Pratt  coal 
has  less  sulphur  in  it.  In  other  words,  charcoal,  you  know,  makes 
better  iron  than  any  kind  of  coal  or  coke,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  pure 
carbon  and  has  no  sulphur  in  it.  The  coke  made  out  of  the  Pratt  coal 
approximates  charcoal  more  nearly  than  the  Oonnellsville  coke  does, 
and  hence  makes  abetter  iron  than  the  OonnellsviUe  coke.  The  analy- 
sis of  our  coke  as  printed  shows,  and  all  the  public  analyses  of  it  that 
I  have  ever  seen  show,  a  higher  amount  of  carbon  in  our  coke.  For 
instance,  here  is  the  analysis  of  the  Pratt  coal: 

Fixed  carbon  93.01 

Ash 6.aj 

Siilphnr 57 

Here  is  the  analysis  of  the  Gonnellsville  coal : 

Fixed  carbon 87.96 

Ash ia.00 

Sulphur 74 

There  is  no  great  difference  between  them,  perhaps  none  to  amount 
to  much,  and  undoubtedly  the  Gonnellsville  is  a  floe  coking  coal.  But 
the  point  is  that  coking  coals  are  scarce.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  Warrior 
coal-field,  1  have  traveled  over  it  and  examined  every  vein  of  coal  from 
this  point  to  60  miles  west  of  here.  That  takes  you  entirely  through  the 
coal  region. 

Q.  Is  there  no  coal  beyond  that  f — A.  There  is  no  coal  west  of  hex^ 
which  wiU  make  a  coking  coal. 

Q.  Between  here  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  do  you  meant — ^A.  No;  I 
mean  in  this  Alabama  coal-field. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  coal  west  of  the  Alabama  coal-flelds,  between 
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them  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  is  known  to  be  good  coking  coal  t — A. 
I  think  there  are  coals  in  Colorado  that  will  perhaps  make  coke. 

Q.  I  was  thinkiDg  when  I  pnt  my  qnestion  of  the  country  west  of  here 
aloog  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude. — A.  There  ma.v  be  some  coals  in  that 
region  that  will  make  coke,  but  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  coal  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  that  will  make 
coke,  is  there  f — A.  Ko,  sir ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  veins  of  coal  out 
in  the  Warrior  field,  varying  in  thickness  from  14  inches  up  to  8  feet. 
I  have  seen  tliem  8  leet  thick,  but  they  are  not  good  for  making  coke 
for  iron-making  purposes.  That  is  a  certainty.  Mr.  Johns  here  is  an 
expert  in  these  things,  and  he  was  with  me  and  we  examined  these 
coals.  Kot  only  have  I  seen  the  outcroppings,  but  I  sent  a  diamond 
drill  out  there  and  bored  down,  and  I  know  more  about  what  there  is 
there  than  anybody  else.  We  bored  down  into  the  coal-fields  in  the 
neighborhood  of  400  feet  with  a  diamond  drill.  That  is  why  I  say  I 
know  what  veins  of  coal  there  are  there. 

VTHAT  IS  COALf 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  coal  f — A.  Well,  coal,  you  know,  is  carbon.  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  answer  the  question  any  better  than  that.  Analyses  will 
not  determine  beyond  doubt  whether  a  given  vein  of  coal  will  make  a 
good  coking  fioaX  or  not.  Hbat  has  to  be  settled  by  a  practical  test. 
You  ipust  make  the  pig-metal,  and  let  the  pig-metal  go  to  the  rolling- 
mill  and  be  rolled  out  into  bar,  and  let  the  blacksmith  work  up  the  bar. 
That  is  the  oply  way  to  find  out  whether  your  coal  is  adapted  to  mak- 
ing coke  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  making  iron.  You  cannot  look  at 
H  coal  and  determine  with  any  positiveness  that  it  will  make  coke,  but 
you  can  look  at  a  coal  and  say  beyond  question  that  it  will  no^  make  coke. 
The  first  building  of  furnaces  in  Alabama  was  at  Oxmoor,  the  Eureka 
furnaces,  which  are  7  miles  from  Birmingham ;  I  mean  the  first  furnaces 
for  making  iron  by  the  use  of  coke.  They  opened  veius  at  Helena,  and 
thought  they  had  a  fine  coking  coal,  and  they  built  one  hundred  ovens, 
and  commenced  making  coke,  thinking  that  they  had  a  magnificent  for 
tune  at  their  command,  having  the  iron  and  the  coal  very  close  together, 
and  the  coal  being  a  thick  vein.  They  went  on  making  coke,  and  ft 
looked  very  well,  and  it  seemed  to  be  good  coke,  and  brought  out  the 
iron  well  in  quantity,  but  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  the  parties  to 
whom  the  iron  was  shipped  began  to  make  complaints,  and  they  found 
that  after  awhile  the  iron  made  of  that  coke  was  of  no  account;  it  would 
not  make  a  wheel ;  it  was  cold  short  or  red  short,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  just  what  the  matter  was.  The  coal 
and  the  coke  were  tine  to  all  appearance,  and  they  supposed  they  had  a 
good  coke,  and  they  went  in  on  a  large  scale,  but,  as  I  have  said,  they 
were  mistaken,  and  finally  it  turned  out  that  they  could  not  dispose  of 
tte  iron  at  all.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Eailroad,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  industry,  took  a  large  amount  of  that  iron  off  their  hands 
and  shipped  it  to  some  point,  but  finally  they  bad  to  take  it  back;  it 
was  rotten.  They  had  the  coke  analyed  by  college  chemists,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  splendid  according  to  the  analysis,  but  still  it  would  not 
make  the  iron.  About  the  time  this  failure  took  place,  the  Pratt  seam 
of  coal  was  discovered  and  opened.  Having  one  hundred  coke  ovens 
down  there  they  were  able  to  test  this  coal,  and  some  of  it  was  shipped 
down  to  those  coke  ovens,  and  it  was  found  to  turn  out  well.  Mr.  DeBar- 
dlelmi  opened  this  mine  at  Prattsville  and  commenced  supplying  th<^ 
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fUmaoe  down  there,  and  but  for  the  discovery  of  this  vein  of  coal  near 
Birmingham  it  would  have  been  a  failure.    They  thought  at  one  time 
that  they  would  have  to  ship  coal  down  from  Snwanee,  up  in  Tennessee. 
For  some  time  they  were  fearful  that  this  coal  here  would  not  make  good 
coke,  but  now  its  use  has  been  going  on  for  a  good  many  years,  and  it 
has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  iron  made  by  it  is  taking  high  rank, 
and  this  is  proving  to  be  a  most  excellent  coke.    We  have  furnaces  now 
running  and  using  this  coke,  and  they  report  to  us  that  they  are  melt- 
ing 2  pounds  of  ore  with  1  pound  of  our  coke.    If  the  iron  ran  50  per 
cent.,  that  would  be  equal  to  making  a  ton  of  iron  with  a  ton  of  coke. 
That  result  is  not  surpassed  by  the  Gonnellsville  coke,  or  any  other* 
Now,  if  they  worked  the  Lake  Superior  ore,  an  ore  that  runs  from  65  to  7(^ 
per  cent,  they  would  make  a  ton  of  iron  with  a  great  deal  less  than  a  toin. 
of  coke,  for  it  is  as  hard  to  melt  silica  or  dirt  or  rock,  or  whatever  otheir- 
foreign  materials  may  be  in  the  ore,  as  it  is  to  melt  the  iron. 

BIVEBS  CANNOT  COMPETE  WITH  BAILBOADS  IN  TEANSPOETING  GOAL. 

I  heard  Mr.  Burke  speaking  to  this  committee  of  the  Warrior  coal* 
fields  the  other  day  and  of  the  Warrior  Eiver.    That  river  runs  up 
through  the  heart  of  a  fine  deposit  of  coal  for  steam  and  shipping  pur- 
poses, and  if  the  river  were  improved  there  would  be  some  day  a  great 
deal  of  coal  shipped  out  of  it ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  (I  don't  know  that 
1  ought  to  say  this  in  Alabama)  that  no  river  will  ever  take  coal  to  the 
Gulf  as  cheaply  as  the  railroads  will.    There  is  a  mistaken  idea  on  that 
subject,  I  think,  and  I  don't  believe  that  coal  can  be  transported  from 
here  as  cheaply  by  the  rivers  as  bj  rail. 

The  Ghaieman.  It  may  be  necessary  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers  in  order  to  regulate  the  charges  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  PuGH.  The  railroads  say  they  can't  carry  coal  any  lower  than 
they  are  carrying  it  now,  and  the  men  who  ship  by  them  say  so  too. 

The  Witness.  The  railroads  that  are  now  built  cannot,  perhaps, 
carry  coal  any  lower  than  they  do  now.  For  instance,  they  have  grades 
of  CO  or  70  feet  to  the  mile.  Now,  if  we  had  a  road  from  here  to  Mo- 
bile, with  a  grade  not  exceeding  25  feet  to  the  mile,  which  can  be  had, 
a  locomotive  that  now  takes  eighteen  cars  would  then  carry  forty  cars, 
with  the  same  engineer  and  the  same  fireman,  the  only  additional  labor 
being  one  or  two  more  brakemen.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  road  that  we 
ought  to  have,  and  that  we  shall  have  some  day,  from  here  to  the  Gulf. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  mean  a  road  for  carrying  freight  and  nothing  else  f — A.  No ; 
it  could  carry  passengers,  too. 

Q.  But  it  would  pay  to  build  such  a  road  for  freight  alone,  would  it 
not ! — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Would  it  interfere  with  existing  roads  f — A.  There  is  a  road  started 
out  from  Mobile,  50  miles  in  this  direction,  which  won't  have  a  grade 
exceeding  25  feet  to  the  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  either  way  f — A.  I  mean  coming  this  way.  The 
other  way  doesn't  make  so  much  difference.  Now,  if  the  present  roads 
with  their  existing  grades  can  carry  coal  at  a  certain  price,  taking  a 
haul  of  only  eighteen  cars  to  a  locomotive,  you  can  calculate  what  they 
could  carry  it  for  if  they  could  haul  forty  cars  with  the  same  power  in- 
stead of  eighteen.  That  alone  would  make  a  very  big  difference.  From 
the  anthracite  coal  regions — from  the  Lehigh  Valley  I  have  seen  a  loco- 
motive hauling  seventy -five  cars  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  distanoe 
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to  New  York.  I  have  seen  one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  small  cars, 
what  we  call  half  cars,  attached  to  an  engine.  They  get  over  into  New 
Jersey  somewhere,  and  there  they  split  up  the  trains  and  nse  two  loco- 
motives to  take  them  to  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  grades  of  that  railroad  f — A.  Going 
into  New  York  for  a  great  portion  of  the  way  the  grades  are  all  towards 
New  York.  They  are  very  heavy.  It  takes  a  heavier  engine  to  take 
the  cars  back  than  to  take  the  coal  down.  They  run  down  the  Lehigh 
Biver  for  a  long  distance ;  I  don't  remember  how  far.  In  fact  that  road 
is  a  gravity  road  for  a  great  portion  of  the  distance. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q,  But  do  you  forget  that  a  waterway  is  perfectly  free  and  costs 
nothing  f — ^A.  But  when  you  take  into  consideration  that  probably  it 
will  take  a  seventy-five-thousand-dollar  steamboat  to  tow  your  coal 
barges,  and  when  you  estimate  the  cost  of  building  the  boats  and  the 
barges,  I  think  you  will  find  that  I  am  correct.  Over  on  the  Missis- 
sippi they  have  what  they  call  a  boat  made  of  thin  plank  which  passes 
down  the  river  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  and  is  there  de- 
stroyed or  sold;  but  barges  have  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,400 
or  $1,500  apiece,  while  those  "  boats"  cost  only  $800  or  $900.  The  boats 
yoa  can  afford  to  destroy,  but  the  barges  would  have  to  be  towed  back. 
Now,  in  order  to  bring  them  back,  you  have  to  have  good  steamboats 
to  tow  them,  and  of  course,  you  are  liable  to  mishaps  and  accidents. 
However,  as  the  dhairman  says,  the  improvement  of  the  waterways 
will  be  a  good  thing  to  hold  the  railroads  level. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  This  freight  railroad  that  you  have  in  mind — would  it  go  by  way 
of  Birmingham  down  along  the  banks  of  the  Warrior  f — A.  I  do  not 
know.    It  is  not  really  being  built  yet 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Birmingham  to  Mo'^ilef — A.  About  276  miles. 

VARIETIES  OF  COAL. 

Q.  Is  your  entire  coal  product  here  of  the  same  uniform  quality  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  all  the  Pratt  vein  of  coal  to  be  the  samef — A. 
Yes,  sir;  all  the  Pratt  vein  is  the  same.  We  also  mine  a  domestic  coal 
at  Helena,  which  is  quite  different  from  this — suitable  for  grate  and 
domestic  purposes  entirely. 

Q.  Jhat  mining  also  is  conducted  by  the  same  company  as  the  min- 
ing heref — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  heref — A.  About  17  miles. 

Q.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  told  us  that  there  are  six  or  eight  va- 
rieties of  coal  here.  I  suppose  he  refers  to  the  different  purposes  to 
which  different  coals  may  be  applied,  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  fueL  the  making  of  steel,  and  I  presume  other  purposes 
and  operations  that  1  cannot  enumerate.  Can  you  tell  us  about  these 
various  grades  of  coal,  and  the  different  p  jrposes  for  which  they  are 
used  f — ^A.  I  think  I  get  your  idea.  All  the  coals  of  this  region  are  bi- 
tuminous, of  course,  but  some  of  them  are  underlaid  with  little  strata 
of  slate  and  so  on,  which  render  it  impossible  to  mine  the  coal  clean, 
and  hence  make  those  deposits  unfit  for  certain  purposes,  although 
that  coal  will  do  very  well  to  make  a  fire  in  a  grate  to  warm  you  if  you 
haven't  any  better.  Then  again,  some  coal  is  much  softer  than  other 
coals,  and  will  not  bear  transportation  without  breaking  up  too  fine. 
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That  is  the  case  with  the  Pratt  coaL  In  won't  bear  tianspoita 
withoot  breaking  np  considerably.  It  is  a  purer  coal  than  most  of 
others,  and  easily  broken  np.  There  are  veins  of  coal  here  whose 
chaniciEd  Btrncture  is  different,  harder,  so  that  the  coal  will  bear  tr 
portation  on  railroad  cars  and  dumping  into  ships,  and  will  bear  b 
carried  off  to  Cuba  or  Mexico  without  breaking  up  so.  But  those  c 
will  not  do  for  irou  making,  and  perhaps  are  not  so  good  steel  ocm 
the  Pratt  coal  is,  and  that  its  probably  owing  to  the  very  fiict  that  i 
are  of  such  a  texture  that  they  will  bear  transportation.  But  of  oo 
they  are  more  suitable  for  shipping  than  the  Pratt  coal.  It  Lb  in 
way  that  there  is  such  a  difference  in  coals.  A  great  many  of  the  v 
are  underlaid  with  slate.  They  have  what  we  call  clay  or  slate  i 
ings,  or  some  other  kind  of  partings,  and  yon  cannot  mine  th^n  d 
or  if  you  can,  it  is  too  expensive.  Some  have  a  fine  root;  and  somel 
a  poor  roof,  and  it  is  very  expensive  to  prop  up  the  roofl  We  ha 
vein  under  this  ore  that  is  7  feet  thick,  while  the  Pratt  vein  is  onlj 
feet  thick. 

Q.  It  lies  horizontally,  does  it  not  f^ — A.  The  coal  basin  here  is  7 
miles  wide ;  it  runs  at  an  angle  of  4^^  or  5^  for  a  mile  or  more  back  t 
the  outcropping  until  it  strikes  the  basin,  and  then  it  lies  aboat  k 
Then  again,  it  comes  up  on  the  edge  in  the  shape  of  a  tray,  and 
Pratt  seam  is  one  of  the  top  seams — ^in  fact,  it  is  the  top  seam. 

Q.  How  about  these  other  seams  that  lie  below  f — A.  The  only  € 
that  have  been  worked  are  the  Newcastle  and  the  Black  Creek,  be! 
this  seam.  They  have  been  opened  7  or  8  miles  above  here.  The  H 
castle  seam  lies  under  this  about  600  or  700  feet. 

Q.  What  intervenes  ? — A.  The  Black  Creek  lies,  perhax>s,  1,0001 
under  this  seam  of  coal  after  yon  get  back  in  the  basin,  yet  it  cropi 
at  a  point  7  or  8  miles  from  here. 

Q.  Are  those  coking  coals  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  ownership  extends  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  does  it  not' 
A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  So  that  you  take  in  all  those  other  seams  underlying  the  Pi 
vein  f — A.  Yes,  sii'. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  of  importance  at  present? — A.  We  have  the  S 
castle  vein,^which  we  could  oi>en ;  it  is  7  feet  thick,  and  it  has  «^ 
different  partings,  but  there  is  a  great  deiil  of  dirt  and  slate,  aud  r 
next  to  impossible  to  get  it  clean,  and  it  would  cost  us  agreat  dead  0 
to  mine  that  vein  than  it  costs  to  mine  this.  Then,  too,  it  is  not  adap 
to  making  coke  as  this  is,  and,  consequently,  we  do  not  pay  any  att 
tion  to  it  at  present,  this  being  the  most  prolitable  vein  to  work. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  From  what  you  say,  I  infer  that  the  value  of  this  Pratt  seani 
coal  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that,  by  reason  of  its  superior  cokin;;  quali 
it  can  enter  into  comi)etition  for  use  in  the  nianutactui-e  of  iron  witb 
the  other  coking  coals  in  this  country,  and  may  reasonably  ex|H^ 
enter  into,  and  to  continue,  perhaps,  more  largely  than  any' of  them 
the  manufacture  of  iron? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  further  fact  tb* 
is  an  easily  mined  coal.     It  can  be  mined  cheaply. 

Q.  But  if  it  were  not  a  coking  coal,  if  it  were  simply  a  domestic  ef 
you  would  find  the  whole  country  full  of  such  coals,  so  that  its  vi 
would  be  merely  local! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  not  be  worth  one-tei 
of  what  it  is  worth  now. 

Q.  Then  it  follows  that  this  coal  depends  for  its  value  mainly  a} 
the  existence  of  the  iron-making  industry  in  this  part  of  the  eoanU 
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iToa  could  not  sell  your  coal  for  coking  purposes  if  the  coke  was  not 
itilized  in  iron  making f — ^A.  No,  sir;  let  me  pat  it  in  this  way:  that  the 
ralue  of  this  seam  of  coal  does  arise  largely  from  the  fact  which  you  have 
itatcd.  Here  is  the  Bed  Mountain  within  6  miles  of  us,  extending  from 
^  to  75  miles,  containing  an  unbounded  supply  of  fine  iron  ore.  Then 
lere  is  the  Pratt  seam  of  coal,  the  nearest  seam  to  that  iron  ore,  extend - 
ng  for  .16  miles  up  and  down,  parallel  with  the  irou,  and  within  6  miles 
»f  the  Iron  Mountain,  this  being  a  coal  well  adapted  to  the  making  of 
ioke  for  iron  making,  and  the  iron  ore  being  well  adapted  to  the  mak- 
ng  of  iron. 

Q.  And  along  between  them  being  found  the  limestone  which  is  re- 
luired  as  a  fluxf — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  limestone  between  here  and  the 
ted  Mountain,  though  it  is  not  utilized  at  present. 

Q.  Where  is  the  limestone  obtained  that  is  used  here  in  iron  mak- 
ngf— A.  Mainly  at  Blount's  Springs.  There  is  a  large  quarry  there, 
md  they  get  the  limestone  out  by  blowing  it  down. 

Q.  But  the  substantial  fact  is  that  the  fiux  is  close  by  the  iron  and 
ihe  coal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  any  one  of  these  three  elements  lacking  of  course  the  iron 
X)uld  not  be  made  here  without  bringing  the  lacking  element  from  a 
listancef — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  an  additional  element  of  value  in  the  fact  that 
our  coal  can  compete  with  coking  coal  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — 
L,  It  will  compete  successfully  with  any  other  coking  coal  heretofore 
iscovered.  I  want  to  amend  that  a  little — the  Conuellsville  coal  is 
isier  mined  than  this,  and  they  can  make  coke  there  cheaper  than  we 
in,  but  not  superior  to  ours. 

Q.  Then  on  the  other  hand,  contiguous  to  this  vein  of  coal,  are  the 
on  ore  and  the  lime  existing  in  large  quantities,  so  that  you  are  sup- 
lied  here  with  the  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the 
I  ture  more  largely  than  the>  are  to  bo  found  any  where  else  in  the  country. 
he  deposits  here  are  much  larger  than  anywhere  else,  are  they  not ! — 
..  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  your  coke  will  enter  the  market  in  Saint  Louis  and 
:  Iron  Mountain  as  against  the  Conuellsville  coke  ? — A.  When  we  have 
ore  direct  railroad  transportation  to  Saint  Louis,  I  look  forward  to 
le  exclusive  use  of  our  coke  there. 

Q.  How  about  your  competing  with  theSuwanee  coke  which  is  made 
i  Tennessee!  Are  there  any  differences  in  quality  which  will  be  in 
^nr  favor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  points  in  Tennessee  which  are  anything 
|ually  easy  of  access  to  us,  we  will  all  the  while  take  precedence  in 
applying  coke.  Of  course  there  are  points  in  Tennessee  very  near  the 
ttwanee  Mines,  where  the  Su\Yanee  Company  could  furnish  coke  much 
leaper  than  we  could  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
ortation. 

THE  TARIFF. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  judgment,  the  tariff 
kws  have  any  relation  to  your  industry ;  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  if 
ot,  why  not  ? — A.  They  have  about  as  much  to  do  with  us  as  they  have 
ith  the  iron  men,  the  makers  of  pigiron.  If  the  m«anufacture  of  pig- 
t>n  is  curtailed,  or  destroyed,  you  in  a  measure  destroy  the  value  of 
tie  Pratt  Mine.  That  is  how  it  would  affect  us.  You  would  also  in  a 
leasure  destroy  the  traffic  of  the  railroads.  The  railroads  running  from 
tirmingham,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Cincinnati  Southern  and 
he  Alabama  Great  Sou  them  do  more  business  from  this  point  than  from 
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any  other  on  their  roads,  unless  perhaps  some  of  the  larger  cities.  They 
ran  more  locomotives,  and  consequently  they  burn  more  coal ;  they  ran 
the  locomotives  to  carry  off  the  iron  that  is  made  by  the  furnaces  here, 
which  make  five,  six,  or  seven  hundred  tons  of  iron  a  day.  It  takes  of 
course  a  good  many  cars  to  carry  off  all  that  iron,  and  it  takes  a  good 
many  locomotives  to  haul  them,  and  we  supply  a  great  ])ortion  of  Uiose 
locomotives  with  their  fuel.  Of  course  they  would  not  have  so  many 
locomotives  in  use  if  they  did  not  have  any  iron  to  haul  away,  and  there- 
fore they  would  not  take  so  much  of  our  coal  as  they  do  now. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  what  effect  the  farther  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariii'  would  have  upon  your  property  here  t    K  so,  what  are 
your  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  or  of  its  further  agitation  t — 
A.  I  think  the  agitation  of  the  subject  has  a  tendency  to  discourage 
men  from  embarking  in  iron  manufactures.    People  are  uncertain  about- 
the  investment,  and,  the  subject  of  the  tariff  being  agitated  all  th^ 
while,  they  are  kept  in  uncertainty,  and  I  think  it  is  rather  unfortunates 
that  that  agitation  exists.    I  have  fixed  and  definite  views  on  the  gen- 
eral tariff  question. 

Q.  You  are  a  Southern  man  by  birth  and  association,  I  believe  t — ^A^ 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  raised  a  planter,  and  am  a  planter  now  on  th^ 
Mississippi  Eiver.    The  coal  business  is  rather  new  to  me. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence  f — ^A.  My  residence  is  at  Memphis,  Tenn^ 
My  father  before  me  was  engaged,  and  I  myself  have  been  engaged,  i 
planting  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  Biver ;  we  have  bee 
there  for  forty  or  fifty  years.     I  own  now  one  of  the  largest  plantation 
on  the  river  between  Cairo  and  Kew  Orleans.    It   is  near  Memphie^ 
I  am  planting  about  as  extensively  now  as  ninety-nine  out  of  a  haii. 
dred  cotton  planters. 

Q.  Then,  by  reason  of  your  birth,  your  business,  your  association 
and  your  varied  experience,  past  and  current,  you  are  in  a  situation  t 
give  due  consideiation  to  the  various  interests  of  the  country,  and 
judge  with  some  impartiality  between  them  f — A.  Well,  I  have  thougLm. 
over  this  subject  of  the  tariff  a  good  deal  and,  as  I  said  before,  hav^  • 
fixed  views  in  regard  to  it.    1  was  born  and  raised  a  Democrat.     W  h 
I  was  barely  old  enough  to  shout  I  used  to  shout,  "  Hurrah  for  Pol 
Dallas,  Texas,  Oregon,  and  free  trade  1"    That  is  my  first  recollecti 
of  politics.    My  father  before  me  was  a  Democrat,  and  I  was  a  Dem. 
crat  because  he  was,  and  I  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  ever  sin 

AN  HERETICAL  DEMOCRAT. 

But  to-day  I  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  without  indorsing  hardl 
single  tenet  or  principle  of  the  party.    For  instance,  the  hard-mon^ 
idea  has  come  down  to  us  from  General  Jackson's  time ;  I  do  not  indo 
that  idea;  I  think  it  is  a  great  humbug.    Then,  as  to  the  tariff,  I 
against  the  Democracy  on  that,  and  was  against  them  when  I  wasonl 
planter,  before  I  ever  became  interested  in  coal  mines  or  in  iron.    Th 
as  to  internal  improvements  by  the  General  Government,  since  two 
three  railroads  have  been  run  across  to  the  northern  part  of  the  oo 
nent,  and  particularly  since  the  harbors  and  rivers  have  been  impro 
up  Forth,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ll'ational  Treasury 
a  common  fund,  and  that,  whilst  1  may  not  indorse  the  idea  in  princi 
originally,  yet  1  think  that  we  ought  to  have  our  share  of  the  mon 
and  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  it  sent  down  here  for  public  imprc^''^^ 
ments ;  I  would  like  to  have  more  public  improvements  by  the  Geii^^^' 
Government  down  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  in' other  parts  as 
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[  merely  mention  these  in  passing  as  old  tenets  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Am  I  correct  about  them^  Senator  Pngh  f 

Mr.  PuoH.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

The  Witness.  Now  as  to  the  tariff,  I  look  upon  it  this  way,  taking  a 
broad  view  of  it:  We  have  got  a  great  garden  of  Eden  here,  you  may 
say;  we  have  got  all  the  vegetable  products  of  the  world,  all  of  them; 
there  is  hardly  one  tnissing  except  a  little  spice  and  indigo  and  one  or 
two  things  of  that  kind.  This  garden  of  ours  reaches  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  great  lakes  on  the  north,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  There  is  not  a  kind  of  ore,  there  is  not  a  kind  of  soil, 
there  is  not  a  kind  of  climate  that  exists  anywhere  on  the  earth  that  we 
have  not  got;  we  have  fifty  million  of  as  intelligent  people  perhaps  as 
can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  people  who  are  at  least  as  capable 
of  attaining  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization  as  any  other  fifty  million  of 
people  on  the  earth.  Now  my  idea  is  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  use  the 
materials  that  we  have  in  our  own  garden  rather  than  to  go  over  into 
other  peoples'  gardens.  We  can  manufacture  our  own  things — every- 
thing we  want — and  I  think  that  if  we  should  just  turn  oar  attention  to 
developing  our  own  resources,  it  would  be  better  for  us  all  after  awhile, 
better  even  for  the  planter  and  the  agriculturist  purely  as  such.  The 
truth  is,  looking  at  the  question  abstractly  and  in  the  beginning,  that 
non-intercourse,  absolute  non-intercourse  in  the  way  of  trade,  would,  in 
the  course  of  fifty  years  from  now  make  this  country  bloom  and  blossom 
as  a  rose,  compared  with  what  her  condition  would  be  with  free  trade  or 
with  anything  approaching  free  trade.  Non-intercourse  would  have 
that  effect  simply  because  it  would  compel  us  to  develop  the  resources 
that  we  have  here,  would  make  us  wojk  our  own  garden  and  bring  forth 
all  that  is  in  it. 

From  a  humanitarian  point  of  view  there  might,  perhaps,  be  some  ob- 
jection to  the  policy  of  non-intercourse.  Of  course,  if  we  did  not  buy 
from  other  nations,  they  would  not  buy  from  us.  Thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  England  are  liv- 
ing to-day  for  the  reason  that  they  get  the  raw  material  from  this  and 
other  countries  and  work  it  up  over  there  and  send  it  back  in  the  form 
of  manufactured  goods ;  and,  of  course,  if  we  adopt  a  policy  of  non-in- 
tercourse, that  would  stop ;  those  people  would  be  deprived  of  that 
trade  and  that  employment,  and  would  have  either  to  starve  at  home  or 
else  pick  up  and  come  over  here;  that  is,  instead  of  sending  over  here 
and  getting  the  vegetables  out  of  our  garden,  they  would  have  to  come 
over  and  help  to  cultivate  the  garden.  Speaking  in  this  figurative  man- 
ner, I  do  not  know  that  I  have  made  myself  quite  understood,  but  in  re- 
gard to  this  tariff  question,  I  wish  to  say  that  1  am  not  like  General 
Hancock.  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  local  question.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  many  people  do  look  upon  the  tariff  as  a  local  question.  Of  course, 
any  abrupt  change  from  any  one  system  would  bring  about  great  hard- 
ship, but  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the  protection  of  American 
industry  is  the  best  policy  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this 
country,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  part  of  the  country  that  it  would  op- 
erate hardly  upon,  except,  perhaps,  the  great  Northwest.  They  have 
an  immense  area  up  there  that  is  fit  for  nothing  but  growing  wheat,  and 
that  region  was  brought  into  the  market  a  little  too  rapidly  any  how;  it 
was  brought  in  at  the  expense  of  these  older  parts  of  the  country  by  the 
I)olicy  which  the  Government  adopted  of  giving  lands  to  encourage  the 
building  of  railroads  at  a  time  when  that  additional  area  was  not  needed. 
There  are  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of  land  there  not  adapted  to 
anything  in  the  world,  except  agriculture  of  a  certain  kind,  and  that  re- 
gion might,  i>erhap8y  suffer  somewhat  from  a  strict  policy  of  pi^>tft<^^Q\i% 
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THE  MONEY  QUESTION. 

There  is  anotber  important  question  that  I  shall  ask  to  be  excused 
for  mentioning.  There  is  some  agitation  always  going  on  in  regard  to 
the  money  of  the  country,  and  there  is  a  constant  clamor  on  the  part 
of  those  who  may  perhaps  be  termed  the  moneyed  men  of  the  country 
for  the  demonetization  of  silver,  the  doing  away  with  the  silver  certifi- 
cates. Then  the  bonds,  the  basis  of  the  national-bank  notes,  are  to  be 
perhaps  redeemed  before  long,  and  it  may  become  difficult  to  find  a 
basis  for  our  circulation.  iNow,  my  idea  is  that  you  should  just  let  the 
money  of  the  country  alone.  In  other  words,  do  nothing  to  tliminish 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  country.  Do  not  ever  do  anything  to  pro- 
duce that  effect.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  what  the  money  is, 
whether  it  is  silver  or  gold  or  paper,  or  what  not,  if  it  is  gradually  in- 
creoMngj  the  country  will  flourish.  Kobody  ever  saw,  nobody  ever  will 
see,  prosperous  times  in  any  country  at  a  period  wlien  the  money  of 
the  country  is  being  diminished  in  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  never  seen  prosperous  times  in  America  except  when  the  money 
of  the  country  was  being  gradually  increased.  To  put  it  in  other  words, 
under  an  appreciating  money  the  industries  of  the  country  go  down ; 
under  a  depreciating  money — I  mean  comparatively ;  I  mean  where  the 
products  are  going  up,  where  it  takes  all  the  time  a  little  more  of  the 
money  to  buy  a  given  amount  of  product — under  a  money  which  is  de- 
preciating in  that  sense,  the  industries  of  the  country  thrive. 

Q.  You  mean  when  the  money  is  increasing  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  industiies  increase  I — A.  Yes.  Well,  it  ought  to  increase  a 
little  more  rapidly,  if  anythinjr,  than  the  industries.  Congress  passed 
a  law  a  few  years  ago  authorizing  the  issuance  of  from  two  to  four  mill- 
ion dollars  of  silver  per  month.  Now  they  say  they  have  got  a  large 
quantity  of  silver  at  Washington  and  no  storage  for  it,  and  on  that 
account  Mr.  Knox,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  says  its  issue 
ought  to  be  stopped.  Why,  the  Pratt  Mine  and  Coal  Company  can 
build  storage,  if  necessary,  for  all  the  silver  in  the  United  States.  The 
idea  of  setting  up  an  argument  that  we  should  demonetize  silver  be- 
cause it  is  not  used,  and  because  we  haven't  got  sufficient  storage  ca- 
pacity I  It  does  not  matter  about  its  lying  idle;  it  is  a  certain  amount 
of  legal  tender  in  the  land  and  the  Government  can  hold  it  as  a  reserve, 
as  a  certain  amount  of  legal  tender.  I  think  Congress  ought  not  by 
any  means  to  do  anything  that  would  lessen  the  amount  of  the  money 
or  of  the  coinage.    The  truth  is  silver  ought  to  be  as  unlimited  as  gold. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  of  the  difiBculty  arising  from  the  difference  in 
value  between  the  two  ! — A.  Upon  that  subject  my  view  is  this :  The 
material,  while  it  serves  as  money  or  circulates  as  money,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  its  value,  not  a  i)article.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  stamp 
upon  it,  the  extent  to  which  it  goes  as  a  legal  tender,  that  gives  it  its 
value.  For  instance,  you  may  stamp  upon  a  piece  of  metal  that  it  was 
a  legal  tender  for  a  certain  amount,  which  amount  might  not  be  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  metal  on  which  it  was  stamped,  and  Whenever  that  is 
done  the  money  immediately  goes  from  circulation,  as  gold  did  a  few 
years  ago. 

Q.  That  is,  the  gold  was  worth  more  than  the  other  money  and  peo- 
ple could  pay  their  debts  with  the  cheaper  material,  so  they  hoarded  thft 
gold  and  paid  with  the  cheaper  material  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  other  word» 
money  is  nothing  but  a  law. 

Q.  Its  legal  tender  quality  is  nothing  but  a  Jaw.    That  is  what  yoia. 
meant — A.  Money  is  but  a  law — it  is  iu  lUii  nutiue  of  a  mandate  au«|- 
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privilege.  The  material  on  wLich  it  is  stamped  Las  nothing  to  ilo  with 
its  value  as  long  as  it  circulates  as  money,  but  whenever  the  material 
becomes  more  valuable  than  the  law  maizes  it,  then  immediately  that 
money  will  disa])pear. 

Q.  So  you  have  got  to  have  the  legal- tender  quality,  and  also  the  cor- 
responding value  in  the  article  on  which  it  is  stamped  f — A.,  No,  sir ; 
you  cannot  have  that.    That  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Q.  Unless  you  have  the  legal-tender  quality  your  commoditj'  will  dis- 
appear?— A.  Yes,  sir  5  your  commodity  will  disappear 

Q.  Then,  if  you  want  to  keep  your  promise  in  circulation,  it  must  be 
of  the  same  inherent  value  as  that  which  is  given  it  by  its  stamp  as 
a  legal  tender? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  need  be  the  same.  The  thing 
it  is  stamped  on  may  be  worth  infinitely  less.  As,  for  instance,  the  legal 
tender  silver  dollar  to-day  is  not  worth  as  much  inherently,  has  not  got 
as  much  silver  in  it  as  the  trade  dollar.  The  trade  dollar  has  420  grains 
of  silver  whilst  the  legal-tender  dollar  has  only  412^  grains,  but  the  dol- 
lar with  412J  grains  of  silver  is  legal  tender,  and  honce  it  is  worth  100 
cents,  while  the  trade  dollar  is  worth  only  85  or  90  cents. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  discussions  of  these  subjects, 
because  they  have  been  discussed  for  the  past  fifty  years.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  you  differed  with  the  Democratic 
party  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  and  you  say  you  differ  with  it  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  currency^  Now,  I  can  state  to  you  that  the  Democratic 
party  agree  with  every  word  that  you  have  said  upon  the  currency, 
and  voted  for  a  law  that  put  the  currency  in  its  present  condition.  The 
Eepublicans  demonetized  silver  in  1873,  and  the  Democrats  remonetized 
it  in  1874. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  PuGH  And  we  have  silver  certificates  to  day  by  means  of  Dem- 
ocratic votes  against  Eepublican  votes. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuGH.  President  Arthur,  the  Eepublican  President,  in  his  two 
messages  to  Congress,  urged  the  repeal  of  the  law  for  the  coinage  of 
silver  and  making  it  a  legal  tender.  Ho  urged  the  stopping  of  the  coin- 
age of  silver.  He  also  urged  that  all  the  greenbacks,  amounting  to 
$340,000,000,  should  be  redeemed  and  retired  from  circulation.  The 
Republicans  voted  to  have  that  done  time  and  time  again,  and  but  for 
the  votes  of  the  Democrats  it  would  have  been  done  years  ago,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  Republicans  the  reissuing  of  every  greenback  that  is 
redeemed  was  ordered. 

The  Witness.  I  fully  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  PXJGH.  So  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  law  that  keeps  green- 
backs in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  $340,000,000,  the  law  rcmonetiz- 
ing  silver  and  allowing  its  coinage  in  the  way  you  have  spoken  about, 
an<l  the  law  authorizing  the  issuing  of  silver  certificates  have  been  passed 
by  Democratic  votes. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  Eepublican  votes  also. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Yes ;  a  few  Eepublican  votes ;.  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  Eepublicans.  But  the  Eepublican  party,  in  its  oflBcial  cluiracter, 
and  in  its  party  conventions,  has  condemned  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  has  condemned  the  issue  of  silver  certificates,  and  has  condemned 
the  continuing  of  the  greenbacks  in  circulation.  The  Eepublicans 
wanted  to  give  the  monopoly  of  circulation  to  Ihe  national  banks,  and 
to  make  gold  the  single  standard  of  value.  That  is  the  way  the  two 
parties  stand  on  the  currency.  So  yon  must  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
jrou  differ  with  the  Democratic  party  on  ihe  currency  question. 
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The  Witness.  Yes;  but  you  misunderstand  me.  You  recollect  that 
I  started  out  by  saying  that  I  was  born  and  raised  a  Democrat.  In 
what  I  have  said  I  had  reference  to  the  old  Democratic  tenets  of  Jack- 
son's day,  and  I  believe  I  mentioned  President  Jackson^s  name  in  con- 
nection with  that  subject.  The  ideas  of  the  Democrats  of  that  day 
were  free  trade,  no  public  improvements  by  the  General  Government, 
and  hard  money.    Were  not  those  the  ideas  of  Jackson's  day  t 

Mr.  PuaH.  I  am  talking  about  the  present. 

The  Witness.  And  I  was  talking  about  the  past. 

Mr.  PuoH.  Kow,  you  have  spoken  about  the  tariff.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Polk,  when  he  ran  for  President,  is,  in  substance  and  in  principle,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrines  in  regard  to  the  tariff  announced  in  the 
platforms  of  the  Democratic  party,  namely,  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  the 
duties  so  adjusted  and  applied  as  to  afford  ample  protection  to  all  man- 
ufacturing and  other  American  industries.  That  is  what  he  favored ; 
that  is  what  the  Democrats  favor,  as  I  can  show  from  their  platform  the 
last  time  they  spoke  in  convention. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  say  that  I  agreed  with  the  Eepublicans  at 
all. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  understand  you,  but  I  want  to  show  you  that  you  do  not 
disagree  with  the  Democracy.  We  don't  want  to  misunderstand  each 
other.  The  Democrats  in  their  State  convention  in  Ohio,  in  their  State 
convention  in  Kentucky,  in  their  State  convention  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  their  State  convention  in  Virginia,  all  of  them  declared  that  they 
were  in  favor  of  raising  all  the  revenue  needed  for  the  Government  by 
a  tariff  upon  imports,  but  they  wanted  that  tariff'  so  adjusted  and  ap- 
plied as  to  raise  revenue  enough  for  the  support  of  the  Government  and 
at  the  same  time  to  afford  ample  protection  tQ  American  industries  of 
every  kind  and  description  wherever  that  could  be  done  by  an  adjust- 
ment and  application  of  the  rates  of  duty.  That  is  the  Democratic  doe- 
trine  declared  in  the  State  conventions  the  last  time  they  spoke  upon  the 
subject.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Democracy  to- 
day— that  they  are  in  favor  of  raising  all  the  revenue  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  Government,  and  for  those  internal  improvements  for 
which  appropriations  are  made  every  session  of  Congress,  and  which  are 
carried  more  by  Democratic  than  Republican  votes.  The  last  river  and 
harbor  bill  was  opposed  fiercely  by  the  Eepublicans  from  all  the  New 
England  States,  and  from  the  railroad  centers,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
Republicans  who  voted  for  it  were  beaten  in  their  contests  for  re-elec- 
tion, and  the  bill  was  passed  substantially  by  Democratic  votes. 

The  Witness.  T  understand  that.  I  was  speaking  of  the  old  princi- 
ples of  the  Democracy. 

Mr.  PuGn.  Now,  I  say  that  these  appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  our  rivers  and  harbors  amount  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  public 
revenue  that  is  needed  by  the  Government.  The  revenue  required  by 
the  Government  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  by  means  of  a  tariff 
will  go  up  to  at  least  $230,000,000 ;  $230,000,000  is  the  last  estimate 
that  I  have  seen  and  that  amount  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  a  tariff  upon 
imports — that  is  what  the  Democrats  propose ;  and  they  want  the  duties 
so  adjusted  that,  while  this  revenue  shall  be  raised  by  means  of  the 
tariff,  the  duties  will  afford,  incidentally,  all  the  protection  that  ou^  in- 
dustries need.  There  is  not  a  Democrat  in  Congress  to-day,  in  my 
judgment,  who  would  vote  for  a  rate  of  duty,  high  or  low,  that  would 
cripple  or  paralyze  or  destroy  any  industry  in  this  country.  All  of 
them  are  in  favor  of  affording  the  protection  that  you  speak  of — every 
one  of  them ;  1  know  I  am.    The  only  difference  in  the  world  between 
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OS  is  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  upon  each  article  that  is  required  to  pro- 
duce that  effect ;  that  is,  to  raise  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  aflbrd  this  incidental  protection.  Now,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  fail  to  state,  the  exact  attitude  of  the  Democrats  on  this  tariff 
question.  I  know  that  I  am  correct  as  to  the  Democrats  in  the  South. 
They  are  in  favor  of  just  such  a  tariff  as  I  have  defined,  a  tariff  sufficient 
to  raise  the  revenue  that  we  need,  amounting  to  $230,000,000,  or 
$250,000,000,  if  necessary :  whatever  amount  is  actually  demanded  for 
the  administration  of  the  Government  in  an  economical  manner — ^they 
are  in  favor  of  such  a  tariff,  but  in  applying  that  tariff  to  our  imports, 
they  are  in  favor  of  putting  the  duty  as  low  as  it  can  be  put  uponarticles 
of  necessity  and  as  high  as  it  can  be  put  upon  articles  of  luxury.  That 
is  my  position.  I  am  in  favor  of  selecting  those  articles  of  import  that 
require  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  produce  them, 
such  as  dress  goods  in  woolens  and  cottons ;  I  am  in  favor  of  selecting 
such  articles  and,  on  account  of  the  degree  of  skill  and  the  amount  of 
labor  that  is  necessary  to  produce  them,  giving  the  American  manufact- 
urer of  such  goods  the  benefit  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  relatively,  than 
that  which  is  imposed  upon  the  lower  grades  of  goods,  go  as  to  equalize 
him  with  the  English  or  the  French  manufacturer,  who  has  the  advan- 
tage of  cheaper  labor.  I  am  willing  to  fill  up  amply  that  margin  be- 
tween the  price  of  foreign  labor  and  that  of  American  labor. 

The  Witness.  Would  not  you  be  willing  to  make  the  American  man- 
ufacturer even  superior  in  that  respect  f 

Mr.  PuaH.  Well,  I  want  to  make  him  safe,  but  I  don't  want  to  sad- 
dle the  consumers  of  this  country,  who  constitute  three-fifths  of  our  pop- 
ulation, with  unnecessary  burdens  b3^  imposing  higher  rates  of  duty  than 
are  really  required,  merely  to  enrich  one  class  of  our  people  to  the  in- 
jury of  another  and  much  larger  class.  I  want  to  go  to  that  point  where 
all  our  industries  can  stand  upon  an  equal  basis,  where  all  can  bear 
alike  their  proper  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  I  don't  want  any 
one  class  to  besaddled  with  the  entire  amount  of  taxation  which  is  neces- 
sary to  support  our  Government  while  allowing  another  class  and  com- 
paratively a  very  small  class  to  go  free  of  any  part  of  those  burdens. 
Now,  I  say  that  that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party  to-day  as 
it  has  been  announced  in  these  State  conventions  and  declared  by  rep- 
resentative public  men  of  the  party,  and  I  speak  what  I  know  when  I 
say  in  reference  to  free  trade  that  there  is  not  a  corporal's  guard  in  the 
Democratic  party  to-day  in  favor  of  any  such  doctrine. 

The  Witness.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.  In  the  first 
place  I  want  to  say,  though,  that  I  did  not  say  that  I  agreed  with  the 
[Republicans  on  these  questions.  The  truth  is  it  looks  to  me  as  if  they 
were  shifting  about  a  good  deal  and  were  not  absolutely  in  favor  of  any 
one  fixed  principle  in  these  matters.  I  say  that  with  all  due  respect  for 
Senator  Blair.  But  you  speak  of  raising  $230,000,000  of  revenue,  and 
you  say  that  you  are  for  raising  that  amount  of  revenue  by  a  tarift*  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  incidental  protection  to  our  American  indus- 
tries. In  other  words,  you  are  bound  to  raise  that  $23(»,000,000  by  a 
tariff.  Now,  the  very  fact  of  your  expecting  to  get  or  being  able  to  get 
so  much  money  out  of  the  tariff  on  imports,  implies  that  you  must  have 
a  great  amount  of  imports  into  this  country  and  let  them  hit  or  miss 
just  as  may  happen.  Now,  suppose  you  had  $500,000,000  to  raise,  as  I 
understand  you,  you  would  still  go  for  the  same  policy.  But,  you  must 
remember  that  by  a  very  high  tariff  you  cannot  raise  much  revenue,  be- 
cause when  the  tariff'  reaches  a  certain  point  it  becomes  practically  pro- 
hibitory.   There  are  a  great  many  manufactures  in  this  couutr^  ^m  ^"SdAiX* 
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nearly  all  of  them,  I  think,  that  should  be  absolutely  protected  from  be- 
ing broken  down  or  destroyed  by  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  PXJGH.  You  are  for  a  prohibitory  tariff? 

The  Witness.  !Not  in  everything. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Not  in  everything,  but  in  iron  and  steel? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  will  say  to  yon  as  I  have  said  to  one  of  your 
colleagues,  the  Hon.  Tsham  G.  Harris,  who  is  a  thoroughbnnl  old  Bour- 
bon. Of  course  I  know  the  Democratic  party  is  not  for  free  trade,  but 
when  I  used  that  expression  I  meant  a  tariff  so  low  as  to  approximate 
free  trade  :  so  low,  for  instance,  as  to  allow  foreign  iron  to  come  in  and 
to  destroy  the  production  of  American  iron  and  of  other  things  that  you 
can  produce  here.  Now  I  say,  as  I  said  to  Senator  Harris,  that  it  is  my 
deliberate  judgment  that  if  the  question  were  settled,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  we  were  to  have  abS'Olute  protection  for  the  next  hun- 
dred years  we  would  see  iron  lower  in  this  country  than  you  have  ever 
seen  it,  and  it  would  remain  low.  The  reasons  for  that  are  obvious. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  money  to  build  a  furnace,  to  build  rolling-mills 
and  steel  mills.  The  business  is  not  like  farming.  You  cannot  start 
in  the  iron  business  with  a  broken-down  mule  and  a  wooden  plow. 
You  can  raise  just  as  good  a  bale  of  cotton  with  that  *' plant''  as  you 
could  if  you  invested  one  hundred  millions  in  it.  But  you  cannot  make 
pig-iron  in  that  way,  or  with  that  amount  of  outlay.  Now,  when  x>eo- 
ple  keep  agitating  this  question  and  saying  that  we  must  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  revenue  and  must  have  it  from  certain  sources,  viz,  the 
tariff,  and  when  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  threaten  free  trade  (for 
the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  and  a  whole  lot  of  people  up  there  are  talk- 
ing in  that  way),  I  say  when  people  preach  these  doctrines  it  is  cer- 
tainly alarming  to  those  who  wish  to  see  American  industries  protected. 
Now  if  it  was  settled  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  withdrawal  of 
protection  from  the  making  of  iron,  for  instance,  capital  would  go  into 
that  business  extensively,  and  into  steel  making,  just  as  it  goes  into 
other  businesses,  and  you  would  soon  see  iron  and  steel  cheaper  in  this 
country  than  they  ever  have  been  before ;  but  despite  the  agitation 
that  we  have  had  on  this  subject  and  the  threats  of  the  withdrawal  of 
protection,  it  has  not  yet  been  withdrawn. 

A  REAL  MONOPOLY. 

Up  to  a  year  or  two  ago  we  had  a  tariff  of  $28  a  ton  on  steel  rails, 
and  there  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  United  States  who  got  a  monopoly 
of  the  business  and  made  immense  fortunes  out  of  it.  That  is  trulv  a 
monopoly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  other  people  are  deterred  from  en- 
gaging in  the  business  by  the  fear  that  protection  will  be  withdraw^u. 
Therefore,  you  see  that  the  agitation  of  this  subject  and  the  efforts  to 
reduce  the  tariff  actually  oy)erate  against  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
and  in  the  interest  of  monopoly. 

Mr.  PuGH.  They  are  selling  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  Pittsburgh,  30,000 
tons  at  $35  a  ton,  $7  lower  than  the  price  last  year. 

The  Witness.  One  reason  of  that  is  that  the  Bessemer  patents  have 
run  out.  And,  by  the  way,  I  want  to  call  your  attention.  Senator  [ad- 
dressing the  chairman],  to  one  thing.  You  understand  the  Bessemer 
process  for  making  steel  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  it  expels  the  phosphorus. 

The  Witness.  You  cannot  use  an  ore  that  has  got  much  phosphorus 
under  the  Bessemer  process  proper,  but  the  Thomas  Gilchriht  process 
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)el8  phosphorus.  Now  there  «iro  but  few  ores  in  the  United  States 
it  will  make  Bessemer  steel,  and  there  are  but  few  in  Alabama. 
ere  is  some  ore  at  Iron  Mountain  and  the  Lake  Superior  ore  that  can 
nsed  for  that  purpose.  But  certain  parties  have  got  hold  of  that 
tent,  and  what  1  want  to  ask  you  is  whether  there  is  any  remedy 
linst  monopoly,  any  means  of  getting  that  process  free! 
Hie  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  a  judicial  question  wliich  depends 
m  property  rights,  and,  of  course,  I  don't  know  how  it  would  be 
dded. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

I,  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion,  as  a  business  man,  whether  a 

ther  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  iron  would  help  or  would  hurt  the 

relopment  of  the  coal  industry  in  which  you  are  engaged  ? — A.  I  do 

ok  it  would  hurt  the  coal  industry  in  which  T  am  engaged. 

i.  I  mean  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  a  further  reduction  or  a 

ther  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  would  have  that  eflect  ? — A. 

her  the  reduction  or  the  agitation ;  the  agitation  is  nearly  as  bad  as 

I  redaction. 

J.  If  there  is  any  point  in  regard  to  which  you  think  there  ought  to 

legislation  by  the  national  Congress  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your 

rgestions. 

THE  CURRENCY  AGAIN. 

L*  Well,  I  have  made  one  suggestion,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
iliminish  the  amount  of  money  in  the  country,  because,  as  I  have 
(1,  the  industries  of  the  country  do  not  thrive  under  a  decreasing  and 
laequently  appreciating  money.  For,  as  you  lessen  the  amount  of 
>  money  in  the  country,  you  lower  the  prices  of  other  things.  In-other 
rds,  with  a  given  amount  of  money  m  t  he  country,  if  you  retire  a por- 
D  of  it,  less  of  what  is  left  is  required  to  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  any 
ler  commodity,  and,  vice  versa,  if  you  increase  the  amount  of  money, 
takes  more  of  it  to  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  any  other  commodity. 
•w,  with  wheat  tending  upwards,  instead  of  downwards,  faruiers  are 
osperons;  as  with  iron  tending  upwards  instead  of  downwards  the 
m  industries  are  prosperous.  And  so  with  all  industries.  Now  there 
a  twenty-one  hundred  or  perhaps  twenty-two  hundred  banking  insti- 
tions  that  own,  in  the  main,  all  the  money  of  the  United  States.  You 
ivegot  some  in  your  pocket  and  I  have  got  some  in  my  pocket,  and 
have.we  all  got  some  in  our  pockets,  but  it  all  belongs  there,  and 
ithin  the  next  ninety  days  the  bulk  of  it  could  be  drawn  into  the 
wilts  of  these  twenty-two  hundred  institutions  Now,  these  moneyed 
Btitations  and  monej^ed  men  are  on  one  side,  and  all  the  industry  men  of 
iccoantry  are  on  the  other  side.  The  money  of  any  country  is  in  the  bai- 
lee on  one  side  of  the  scale,  and  all  other  things  in  the  country  are  on 
'e  other  side.  If  you  go  and  assess  the  property  of  any  country,  and 
Iditupin  dollars,  yon  will  find  that  perhaps  there  is  not  one- thirtieth  or 
•©•fortieth  of  the  amount  of  money  in  the  country  that  would  be  required 

pay  for  it,  but  at  the  same  time  the  money  of  the  country  occupies 
©  side  of  the  scale  and  the  property  and  the  industries  of  the  country 
Mother.    Now,  as  you  decrease  the  money  in  amount  you  appreciate 

you  make  its  purchasing  power  greater,  and  less  of  it  is  required  to 
y  the  various  products,  because  the  products  are  going  down  in  value, 
I  before  said,  and  the  industry  men  are  all  failing ;  and,  vice  versa, 
the  money  is  increasing,  the  bankers  and  the  moneyed  men  are  rela- 
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tively  not  so  rich.  In  other  words,  the  operation  of  it  is  this:  Uuder 
an  increasing  money  the  moneyed  men  of  the  country  pay  tribute  to  tkt  ii* 
dustrieSj  while  under  a  decreasing  money  the  industries  of  the  eounirjffti 
tribute  to  the  moneyed  men  of  the  country.  But  the  inoueyed  meu  olaoj 
community  are  not  more  than  one  in  fifty,  or  one  in  one  hundred,  or, 
perhaps,  one  in  five  hundred ;  while  the  industry  meu  are  forty-nine  it 
fifty,  or  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred,  or  nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  ii 
a  thousand. 

That  is  my  view  of  the  philosophy  of  the  matter.  Therefore  it  hip- 
pens  that  under  a  decreasing  money,  if  the  decrease  is  continued  kq 
enough,  the  industries  of  the  country  go  to  pieces  as  they  did  dniing 
our  resumption  of  specie  payments  from  1875  to  1879.  Our  indiutiiBi 
all  went  to  pieces  at  that  time,  and  covered  the  country  with  tramps 
As  soon  as  resumption  was  efTected  there  immediately  commeneed  m 
increase,  and  in  1870,  or  just  before  that,  just  in  anticipation  of  it,  ov 
industries  started  up  again,  and  they  have  been  going  on  i>rospenNi4 
ever  since.  The  present  depression  in  some  parts  of  tiie  country,  al 
in  some  industries,  particularly  in  the  iron  trade,  is  owing  not  to  thi 
fact  that  money  is  decreasing,  but  to  the  fact  that  people  have  got  in  thi 
habit  of  seeing  a  panic  every  eight  or  nine  years,  and  are  looking  fv 
one  now.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  business  of  thecoiuitof 
now,  if  you  only  let  it  alone,  and  do  not  meddle  with  the  moDe;c.  A 
great  number  of  the  capitalists  of  the  country  are  apprehending  a  panics 
not  knowing  the  philosophy  of  the  thing  (excuse  me  for  the  presonqh 
tion  of  assuming  that  I  know  it),  and  hence  they  are  acting  in  a  veif 
conservative  way,  and  looking  out  for  a  panic  when  in  reality  there  an 
no  grounds  whatever  for  any  such  fear,  or  for  any  depression  at  all 
The  country  is  really  in  a  magnificent  fix,  if  we  were  only  aware  of  iti 
but,  having  that  sort  of  feeling,  people  have  stopped  buying  railroad 
securities,  and  that  has  stopped  railroad  building,  and  with  the  stoppap 
of  railroad  building  the  market  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  iron  is  la- 
stricted,  and  iron  is  going  down.  But  after  awhile  things  will  reTiia 
and  go  ahead,  unless  something  unwise  is  done  by  our  legislators.  Da 
not  demonetize  silver  or  stop  the  coining  of  it;  do  not  stop  that  aflvc^ 
certificate  business ;  it  is  splendid  money,  and  is  performing  a  valnaMB 
function  in  the  business  community ;  it  is  just  as  goo<l  money  as  «• 
want,  and  indirectly  it  is  a  legal  tender.  '  If  anybody  refuses  to  taka 
your  silver  certificate  you  have  a  right  to  call  ui)on  the  Secretary  of  tka 
Treasury  for  the  silver  itself,  and  make  the  mau  take  that,  so  that  itk 
substantially  the  same  as  the  coin,  and  it  is  all  working  first  rate. 

Q.  Your  idea,  then,  is  that  it  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  cl^ 
rency  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  whenever  you  do  tamper  with  it — I  am  noia- 
flationist  or  anything  of  that  sort — but  whenever  you  do  make  aV 
change  in  the  currency,  I  say  increase  it  a  little  rather  than  diminiahili 
because  the  increase  helps  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  iodustV 
men  out  of  the  thousand,  while  the  decrease  helps  only  the  one  mooevid 
mau,  and  operates  against  the  interests  of  the  nine  humlred  and  nioKJ* 
nine. 

NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  PRATT  MDfE. 

Q.  How  large  a  population  have  you  here  at  this  mine  f — A.  The  total 
number  of  pei*sons,  counting  men,  womeu,  and  children,  employed  in  aa' 
about  the  mine,  including  those  employed  on  the  railroad  and  in  otktf 
ways,  is  twenty-four  hundred  and  eight. 
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Pratt  Mine,  Kear  Birmingham,  Ala., 

November  16, 1883. 
WxLLiAM  E.  GooKRELL  Bwom  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qaestion.  Are  you  a  citizen  or  resident  of  Alabama  f — Answer.  Yes, 

• 

Q.  Were  you  bom  in  this  State  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  a  native  of  the 

lie.    I  was  bom  in  Eutaw,  Green  County,  Alabama. 

Q.  Yon  are  now  at  work  in  the  mines  here  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  You  are  confined  as  a  prisoner ;  that  is  to  say,  you  are  working 

t  %  sentence  under  the  law  f — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  against  you  t — A.  Receiving  stolen  property, 

Muring  it  to  be  stolen. 

iYonr  sentence  is  for  what  length  of  time  t — A.  Eight  years. 
How  much  of  it  has  been  served  out  ? — A.  A  little  more  than  three 
irsofit 
Q,  Whfere  were  you  first  sent  after  the  sentence  was  pronounced  ? — 

I  was-  sent  to  Tuscaloosa.  I  remained  there  until  the  warden  of  the 
nitentiary  sent  for  me ;  then  I  came  up  here. 

()•  How  long  was  that  before  you  came  up  here  t — A.  I  came  up  here 
oat  a  week  after  my  sentence. 

^  So  that  you  have  been  here  substantially  all  the  time  since  you 
(6  sentenoed  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  What  have  you  been  doing  here  ? — ^A.  I  have  been  doing  a  great 
loy  tilings. 
().  You  have  been  at  work  all  the  time  in  and  about  these  mines  t — 

Yes,  sir. 

CONVICT  LIFE  AT  THE  PRATT  MINE. 

0 

%  We  are  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  inquiring  into 

Feral  matters,  and  w^  wish  you  to  make,  for  our  record,  a  statement 

your  situation  here,  how  you  are  getting  along,  whether  you  have 

en  emelly  or  humanely  treated,  and,  in  short,  all  the  circumstances 

your  life  in  confinement.    Tell  the  story  with  entire  freedom  and  in 

or  own  way. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  treated  generally  very  kindly. 

lever  have  received  any  brutal  treatment  except  once  during  my  con- 

tement  at  these  mines.    My  labor  has  been  light — only  such  as  my 

tydcal  abilities  would  permit  me  to  do,  and  I  have  generally  gotten 

Bog  very  well. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  state  of  health? — A.  It  has  been  extraor- 

nuy  sincQ.!  came  in  here. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  very  good  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  better  than  ever  it  was  in 

rKfe  before. 

Q.  You  have  had  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  I  suppose  f — ^A, 

Oi sir:  I  have  been  in  the  mine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  mining  t — A.  About  three 

BttS. 

Q.  In  mining  coal  t — A.  Sometimes  in  that  employment  and  some- 
oies  in  other  employments  in  the  mine.  I  have  been  cutting  coal, 
•mming  and  loading  coal,  hoisting — first  one  thing  and  then  another. 
Q.  How  have  you  enjoyed  that  work  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know 
li  I  enjoy  it  at  all,  but  under  my  present  condition  I  have  appreciated 
e  kindness  shown  me  in  the  kind  of  work  that  has  been  placed  upon 

%  Do  yon  think  there  has  been  some  effort  made  by  those  who  have 
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hacl  charge  of  yoa  to  treat  you  as  kindly  and  hnmaDcly  as  they  could 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  ofone  instance  of  brutal  treatment;  how  did  t 
come  about  t — A.  That  was  during  the  reign  of  Mr.  Cabott,  the  s 
warden  of  the  penitentiary.    I  don't  recollect  the  date  exactly. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  WMt  year  was  it  f  Was  it  in  1880  or  1881  f — A.  I  think  it  v^a 
in  the  spring  of  1881.    There  was  a  negro  hid  out  iu  the  mines. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  he  a  convict! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  convict;  and  Mr.  ^Di 
bott  found  him  and  took  him  out  and  punished  him  very  severely,  e^n< 
forced  him  to  make  a  statement  inculpating  me  and  three  or  four  otlB  ^r 
in  attempting  to  make  an  escape  from  the  mine.  Then,  without  ^^n; 
investigation  whatever,  that  night,  when  we  returned  to  the  cell^  li< 
taken  us  out  and  thrashed  us  very  severely.  He  did  it  in  the  most>  in 
human  and  brutal  manner  that  man  ever  inflicted  punishment  u^pon 
another  man,  without  any  reason  and  without  any  investigation  wljiat- 
ever  as  to  the  cause. 

Q.  This  charge  that  you  had  endeavored  to  escape,  was  it  tru^  or 
untrue  I — A.  It  was  untrue.  I  never  had  thought  of  such  a  thin^  ft* 
that  time. 

Q.  The  negro,  you  think,  made  the  charge  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
punishment  to  which  he  was  being  subjected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told 
Mr.  Cabott  at  the  time  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that  the  chnrge 
was  false,  and  that  he  made  it  to  get  him  to  cease  the  punishment. 

Q.  What  became  of  Cabott ;  what  was  done  with  him  ? — A.  Very 
soon  after  that  Colonel  Bankhead  became  the  State  warden  and  c^ni^ 
up  here  and  investij]:ated  that  matter  thoroughly,  and  immediately  a  ft^^ 
that  investigation  Mr.  Cabott  was  discharged ;  at  least  I  know  he  left  the 
prison. 

Q.  You  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  general  treatment  of 
convicts  here  during  the  whole  time  that  you  have  been  in  the  niin^ 
have  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  give  us  a  statement  in  regard  to  that. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  tbi".** 
that  the  treatment  of  the  convicts  here  has  been  about  as  kind  as  ^^ 
could  possiblv  be  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Give  us  a  general  description  of  the  treatment.  Tell  us  sometbi^S 
about  the  course  of  a  convict's  life  here,  what  time  he  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing, what  his  food  is,  what  kind  of  clothing  he  has^  how  many  hours  ^ 
day  he  has  to  work,  what  he  has  to  do,  how  severe  the  labor  is,  whJ^*' 
time  he  comes  out  of  the  mine  in  the  evening,  what  his  accommodati<>^® 
are  during  the  day  and  duiing  the  night,  whether  he  has  any  privileP^ 
of  any  description — tell  us  all  about  his  life  from  morning  until  nig^^ 
aTul  from  night  until  morning. — A.  We  get  up  in  the  morning  at  al><^^^ 
half-past  5  o'clock  and  come  out  at  6  o'clock  and  get  breakfast. 

Q.  Where  do  you  stay  at  night! — A.  In  tlie  cell,  the  ])rison. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  building  or  place  is  thatf — A.  Well,  it  is  har<3  to 
give  a  description  of  it.  It  is  a  building  with  a  portico  in  front  on  t^l^ 
side  [indicating  by  a  gesture] ;  there  is  a  cell  here  and  one  there  fiodi* 
eating],  and  one  at  each  end;  there  is  a  dining-room  there,  and  right '^ 
in  here  [indicating]  is  the  porch.  The  white  cell  is  here  [indicating]*  ^"^ 
negro  cells  all  along  there  [indicnting]  and  the  dining  room  right  h^ 
[indicating]  .     We  in  the  white  cell  coujc  out  and  enter  the  dining-io^'^ 
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int.    We  go  into  the  diniugroom  and  the  first  thing  we  strike 

We  get  our  cup  of  cofifee  and  proceed  to  get  our  plates.    Then 

reakfast,  which  consists  of  bread  and  meat  and  sometimes 

[ity  of  breakfast? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  about  as  much  as  a  man  ought 

nd  not  eat  too  much.    We  go  down  the  man-way  and  proceed 

Mjes  of  employment  in  the  mine. 

t  convicts  here  work  underground  as  a  rulef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

en  you  get  into  the  mine,  how  are  you  distributed  f— A.  Some 

rooms  where  they  cut  the  coal,  others  to  tramming,  others  to 

and  different  employment  inside  of  the  mine. 

y  long  do  you  work  there  f — A.  We  work  until  about  between 

and  5  o'clock,  I  think ;  I  don't  know  the  time  exactly. 

)ut  what  time  do  you  get  down  there  in  the  morning  T — A. 

o'clock. 

I  you  get  out  about  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  T — A.  Yes, 

you  have  a  luuch  while  you  are  there  f — A.  Yes ;  at  12  o'clock. 
m'  amount  of  food  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

tha4;  you  feel  your  hunger  satisfied? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  our 
I  perfectly  satisfied. 

re  is  no  complaint  among  the  men  that  they  do  not  get  enough 
A.  No,  sir. 

en  you  come  out  of  the  mine  what  do  you  do  f — A.  When  we 
;  of  the  mine  wo  go  into  the  wash-house,  where  we  strip  and 
over,  and  put  on  our  sleeping  clothes.  We  go  then  into  the 
om.  Before  that  we  are  permitted  to  go  into  the  cell  and  re- 
re  until  supper-time.  Some  go  out  earlier  than  others.  When- 
m's  task  is  done  he  is  permitted  to  come  out. 
what  time  do  you  take  supper  f — A.  1  don't  know  the  exact 
somewhere  between  0  and  7  o'clock. 

at  is  your  evening  meal,  and  how  is  it  as  to  quantity  ! — A.  It 
)f  vegetables  and  meat  and  bread  and  sometimes  sirup.     It  is 
to  satisfy  our  hunger — suflficient  to  satisfy  any  appetite  that 
)uld  have,  almost. 

y  do  the  convicts  generally  look  !— A.  They  loT)k  very  well. 
l,in  fact,  how  is  their  health  generally? — A.  Their  health  gen- 
[)rett3'^  good.    I  would  consider  it  good  for  the  number  of  men 
n  confinement  there. 

iV  does  their  health  seem  to  compare  with  that  of  the  free 
-A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  health  of  the  free  miners. 
I  don't  see  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 
V  manv  of  the  convicts  are  there  here  f — A.  I  don't  know  that, 

)ut  how  many  should  you  think  %    Several  hundred  T — A.  Yes, 
ral  hundred  ;  I  don't  know  the  exact  number. 
V,  during  all  this  time,  of  course,  there  are  men  who  have  a 
on  over  the  convicts,  guards  to  see  that  there  are  no  attempts 
J,  and  to  keep  them  in  order  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  a  pit 
le  mine  who  superintends  the  working  of  the  men. 
at  sort  of  a  man  is  lieT — A.  He  is  a  very  nice,  clever  man; 
1  towards  the  men  there,  from  what  I  can  see. 
iv  many  of  those  superintendents  are  there  f — A.  Only  one  in 
of  the  mine. 
«r  much  coal  will  one  of  these  convicts  mine  in  a  day  T — A. 
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They  generally  work  two  in  a  room  together,  and  the  two  generally  get 
out  from  six  to  eight  or  nine  or  ten  tons. 

Q.  Do  you'  know  how  that  result  compares  with  the  day's  work  of 
other  miners,  the  free  miners  ? — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  others. 

Q.  It  is  ten  tons,  I  am  informed. — A.  I  supposed  it  was  about  that. 
We  have  a  classification ;  each  man  is  classified  according  to  his  task, 
and  some  have  more  to  do  than  others.  First-class  hands  get  oat  Ave 
cars;  second-class  hands,  four  cars;  third-class  hands,  three  cars;  fourth- 
class  hands,  two  cars,  and  the  dead-heads  the  same,  I  believe,  two  cars. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  digging  coal  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  done  yourself! — ^A.  With  a  dead-head  negro 
I  used  to  have  to  get  out  ten  cars  when  Mr.  Gabott  was  here. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  get  out  now! — A.  I  don't  dig  coal  now;  I  have 
got  another  position  on  top,  keeping  tally  of  the  number  of  tnuns  ttiat 
come  up  out  of  the  mines. 

Q.  That  is  a  much  easier  employment,  of  course? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  pretty  hard  upon  you  when  you  had  to  get  out 
ten  cars  a  day  with  the  aid  of  a  dead-head? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  pretty 
hard  work.  It  just  taken  every  bit  of  the  nerve  and  strength  of  a  man 
to  get  it  put,  and  I  didn't  have  a  particle  of  spirit  after  I  got  done. 

Q.  Your  treatment  is,  of  course,  much  better  since  that  change t — A. 
Oh,  yes,  sir ;  it  has  been  better  ever  since  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  there. 

Q.  Each  man,  I  suppose,  knows  how  much  he  had  to  do  as  a  taskt — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  can  work  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time^ust  as  he  pleases,  so 
long  as  he  performs  the  task  assigned  him? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  can  work 
as  long  as  he  pleases,  or  stop  when  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  gets  his  task 
done.  If  he  can  get  his  task  done  in  five  minutes  he  has  his  time  free 
until  the  next  day. 

Q.  Are  the  tasks  allotted  in  different  amounts  to  different  men? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  men  are  classified. 

Q.  Is  that  classification  made  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  work 
that  the  men  are  able  to  perform? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  a  strong  man  has  more  to  do  than  a  weakly  man  ? — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  What  has  a  dead-head  to  do? — A.  He  has  to  get  out  two  cars. 

Q.  Who  come  under  the  classification  of  dead-heads? — A.  Those  that 
are  not  able  to  get  out  three  cars  or  four  or  five  cars — men  that  are  some- 
what debilitated  physically. 

Q.  And  the  third  class  get  out  how  many  ? — A.  They  have  to  get  out 
three  cars ;  the  second  class  get  out  four,  and  the  third  five. 

Q.  Does  the  man  who  gets  out  five  cars  have  another  man  to  help 
him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  has  a  man  to  help  him  they  two  get  out  ten  cars,  you  say  ? — 
A.  They  generally  work  two  in  a  room,  but  they  hardly  ever  put  two^ 
first-class  men  together  in  the  room.    If  there  is  a  first-class  man  in  th 
room  with  a  second-class  man  the  first-class  man  gets  out  his  four 
that  makes  nine  cars  for  the  two. 

Q.  And  if  a  first-class  man  and  a  dead-head  are  together  in  a 
the  first-class  man  gets  out  five  cars  and  the  dead-head  two  cars,  mak — :: 
ing  seven  altogether  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  day  do  some  of  the  men  get  through  with  tbeL-_ 
tasks  ? — A.  They  get  through  at  different  periods.    Some  get  throng 
pretty  early. 
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)•  How  early  t — A.  Well,  some  by  10  o^clock,  some  by  11  o'clock^ 

ne  by  12  o'clock,  some  by  2  or  3  o'clock,  and  some  later. 

).  Then  the  most  i«ctive  get  through  by  10  o'clock  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  Those  who  get  done  early,  what  do  they  do  daring  the  rest  of  the 

y  t— A*  They  are  at  liberty  to  work  on  their  task  for  the  next  day,  or 

come  out  of  the  mine. 

Q.  If  they  do  come  out  of  the  nxine,  what  do  they  do  T — ^A.  They  go 

0  the  cell. 

I).  And  remain  there  until  supper  t — A.  Eemain  there  until  supper. 
Q.  Where  would  a  man  rather  be,  in  the  mine  or  in  the  cell  f — A.  I 
n't  know  exactly.  I  had  rather  be  in  the  cell,  where  I  can  get  f^sh 
'  and  have  a  place  to  lie  down  and  rest. 

).  The  cell,  then,  is  not  an  uncomfortable  place  t — A.  Ko,  sir ;  it  is 
ry  comfortable.    We  have  swinging  beds. 

ji.  Is  there  any  reading  matter  for  those  who  want  it  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
3re  is  reading  matter  constantly. 

).  What  reading  matter  do  you  have  ? — ^A.  Papers  and  books. 
).  Do  you  get  a  book  any  time  you  want  it  t — A.  We  have  no  estab- 
lied  rule  about  getting  books.    We  only  get  them  from  private  sources, 
a  State  does  not  furnish  you  any. 
).  There  is  no  reading-room  provided  f — A.  Kone. 
).  You  get  no  pay  in  any  way  t — ^A.  Ko,  sir ;  except  when  we  do 
tra  labor ;  then  we  get  pay. 

Q.  What  amount  of  money  can  be  earned  in  that  way  T — ^A.  If  we 
»rk  on  the  coal,  we  get  40  cents  a  car. 

C).  Who  pays  you  that  t — A.  The  company  that  we  are  in  possession 
—the  contractors. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  get  through  your  daily  work  early  and  care  to  con- 
rae  at  work,  you  can  work  for  yourselves  the  rest  of  the  day  f — 
,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  can  you  spend  your  money  ? — A.  We  can  buy  any- 
iDg  we  wish,  except  strong  stimulants  or  something  like  that. 
Q.  Is  there  considerable  money  earned  that  way  by  the  convicts  f — 
.  A  good  deal. 

Q.  Is  any  of  it  saved,  or  is  it  generally  spent  t — A.  I  think  it  is  gen- 
ally  spent  for  little  necessaries. 

Q.  Do  friends  ever  visit  you  or  any  of  the  convicts  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
A.  What  liberty  is  there  about  that ! — A.  They  have  almost  absolute 
berty.    They  just  come  in  and  see  the  convicts  whenever  they  wish — 
stting  permission  from  the  officers  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  one  present  when  they  are  visiting  T — A.  Some- 
mes  they  do,  and  sometimes' they  do  not,  according  to  circumstances. 
Q.  It  depends,  I  suppose,  upon  whether  the  authorities  dare  trust  a 
lanornot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then,  good  conduct  goes  for  something  here? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir :  it 

1  very  valuable.  It  is  the  great  ambition  of  the  convicts  to  establisn  a 
ood  character. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  never  too  late  for  a  man  to  earn  a  good  character. 
Vliat  clotnes  do  you  have  t    Is  that  suit  which  you  wear  one  that  was 
wniahed  by  the  State t — A.  It  is  furnished  by  the  contractor;  I  pre- 
Qine  it  is  furnished  by  the  State. 
Q«  Is  it  comfortable  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  it  as  warm  as  you  need  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

•Q.  I  suppose  you  have  another  suit  that  you  work  in  T— A.  Yes,  sir  j 
fwalls. 
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*  Q.  When  your  clotbiiig  gets  out  of  order,  and  you  need  gometbing 
new,  how  do  you  get  iL  ? — A.  Wc  get  a  new  supi)ly. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  application  and  show  that 
you  need  some  new  clothing,  and  it  will  come  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  jurt 
apply  to  the  officers. 

Q.  Then  the  State  has  officers  here  to  see  that  you  are  property 
treated  by  the  contractors  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  contractors'  alone  T— A  Kc, 
sir ;  I  do  not  think  we  are. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  good  character  is  very  valuable  here;  is  anybody 
ever  i)ardoned? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  that  happen  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  done  through  petitions  rf 
the  friends  of  the  man,  and  sometimes  of  other  citizens. 

Q.  Does  the  good  character  that  a  man  ha«  earned  while  he  has  beei 
in  confinement  here  help  him  in  getting  pardoned  T — A.  Oh,  yes;  thm 
is  no  question  about  that, 

Q.  You  have  been  here  nearly  four  years. — ^A.  Groing  on  four  ycm 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  think  that,  perhaps,  you  maybeletfll 
before  your  eight  years  have  expired? — A.  Oh,  yes;  if  my  coDdactii 
good  while  I  am  in  confinement  I  get  two  months  knocked  off  eock 
year. 

Q.  How  has  your  conduct  been  f — A.  Well,  sir,  with  that  one  excep- 
tion that  I  told  you  about,  that  little  bad  treatment  that  I  received,  ny 
conduct  has  been  pretty  good,  so  I  understand. 

Q.  If  you  have  got  the  story  right,  I  should  not'tbiuk  that  you  wuoM 
be  blamed  for  having  be.  n  whipped.  Do  you  think  you  would!— A. 
Well,  sir,  I  have  got  it  exactly  right,  and  1  ought  not  to  have  a  bad» 
port  in  regard  to  it  at  all. 

Q.  If  you  are  earning  a  good  character,  as  you  say,  and  it  is  1ielpii| 
you  to  shorten  your  sentence  two  months  every  year,  that  will  redwi 
your  time  considerably,  cv^eii  if  you  are  not  )>ai'doneu. — A.  Yo6,tiir. 

Q.  Uow  is  it  as  to  any  sort  of  leligious  training  or  privilegen  hew' 
Is  there  a  chaplain'? — A.  We  have  religious  services  ouoe  or  twice* 
month,  sometimes  oftener  than  that;  but  we  have  regular  scniceouc* 
a  month. 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance  if  anybody  wants  to  study,  to  loam  ton** 
better,  or  to  study  any  other  book  than  a  reading  book  f — A.  If  be  ff* 
nishes  the  matter  himself  there  is  a  chance. 

Q.  Ilow  long  a  sentencjc  do  you  know  of  in  the  case  of  any  of  tl>^ 
convicts  here? — A.  A  life- time. 

Q.  The  offenses  (committed  by  some  of  the  convicts  arc  of  a  serio* 
kind,  I  suppose.  Are  there  some  confined  for  murder  t — A.  Some  ft 
murder,  some  ibr  loi  bery,  some  for  burglary — for  all  kinds  of  crime.. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  sentenced  for  life,  good  conduct  do* 
not  count  for  much,  does  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  gives  him  a  ebaiioe  if  ^ 
seeks  a  j>ardon  ;  good  conduct  here  will  go  a  Jong  way  with  the  go^ 
ernor;  that  is,  it  the  nmn's  conduct  has  been  good,  and  if  thecircoiS 
stances  of  his  cat-e  will  permit  the  governor  to  pardon  him. 

Q.  I  sui)pose  some  of  the  men  ares  pretty  bad  characters  to  get  aloU 
with! — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  are  very  obedient  now.  There  ha ^ 
been  some  obstreperous  fellows,  but  generally  they  are  very  obedient  ^ 
the  present  warden. 

Q.  Who  is  the  present  warden  ? — A.  When  I  speak  of  the  warden* 
moan  the  warden  that  has  beer:  oxer  us,  Mr.  liogers.    Mr.  BfiDkbeaci 
the  ISUite  warden. 
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Pratt  Mine,  Birmingham,  Ala., 

November  IC,  1883. 

J.  B.  Tankersly  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  are  confined  here  with  the  other  convicts  at  work  in 
the  mine,  1  believe? — ^Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  lime  is  your  sentence! — A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  against  you  ! — A.  Murder.  Murder  in  the 
aecond  degree  was  the  conviction,  but  I  see  they  have  it  on  the  peniten- 
tiary record  as  murder  straight ;  there  is  no  distinction  made  in  the  rec- 
ads. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  trial ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  trial  f — ^A.  In  Covington  County,  at  Andalusia, 
.  the  county  seat. 

Q.  Was  the  person  who  died  a  man  or  a  woman  f — A.  A  man.  [Smil- 
ing.]   I  don't  think  I  would  be  guilty  of  killing  a  woman. 
,  Q.  I  suppose  the  affair  was  the  result  of  a  quarrel  t — A.  It  was  a  per- 
aonal  combat  in  the  streets. 

ANOTHER  convict's  EXPERIENCE. 

Q.  What  you  have  been  called  here  for  is  to  give  us  the  same  kind  of 
information  that  these  other  men  who  accompany  you  have  given 
OS;  information  as  to  how  you  are  treated  here  in  the  mines  f— A. 
Well,  I  have  been  in  the  penitentiary  sixty-two  months  last  Sunday, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  I  have  been  very  well  treated,  so 
■luch  so  that  I  api^reciate  it  very  much.  As  to  the  other  part  of  the 
tieatment  I  think  I  iiave  just  cause  of  complaint. 

Q.  When  was  that  treatment  of  which  you  complain  ! — A.  During 
tbe  administration  of  Mr.  Cabott. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  treatment  that  you  complain  of 
which  you  received  when  Mr.  Cabott  was  warden! — A.  Well,  for  a 
slight  offense,  such  as  failing  to  get  a  task  done,  no  matter  what  might 
be  the  excuse,  a  party  was  diverted  of  his  entire  clothing,  thrown  upon 
the  floor  and  whipped  with  a  four-pronged  fork,  sometimes  thirty  or 
forty  strokes,  depending  on  the  feeling  that  he  had. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  whipped  in  that  way  f — A.  I  was  whipped  once 
very  unjustly. 

Q.  Was  there  complaint  made  generally  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ca- 
iKJttt— -A.  We  knew  there  was  an  outlet  for  us,  but  we  could  not  get 
^  it,  and  if  an  officer  came  around  that  we  could  complain  to,  Cabott 
wag  always  there  and  we  were  afraid  to  say  anything  for  fear  matters 
would  fret  worse. 

Q.  When  was  the  change  made  f — A.  In  March,  1881,  Colonel  Bauk- 
?^  Was  appointed  State  warden,  and  immediately  after  he  came  an 
uiTestigation  was  made,  and  Cabott  was  discharged  and  Mr.  Eogers  was 
^pointed  warden. 

Q«  How  long  had  Cabott  been  here  ! — A.  Six  or  eight  months. 

Q«  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  left  here 
twelve  months  ago,  I  understand. 

Q'  Yoa  have  heard  what  Mr.  Cockrell  has  told  us ;  what  do  you  say 
•*^o  the  correctness  of  his  statement! — A.  Well,  on  the  whole  he  was 
wrrect 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  OONVIOT  LIFE. 

Q.  You  may  go  on  and  give  us  anything  that  yon  have  in  mind  that 
you  think  we  ought  to  kno^w.  What  we  want  is  the  truth,  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less. — A.  I  have  got  this  much  to  say  about  the  prison. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  men  there:  forty  or 
fifty  white  men,  and  there  are  some  white  men  there  who  are  doing  bet- 
ter than  when  they  were  free,  they  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
they  are  learning  how  to  work,  a  thing  they  never  knew  before— learn- 
ing to  be  gentlemen,  for  awhile  anyway.  They  are  constrained  to  that. 
They  have  to  learn  to  speak  politely  to  their  fellow  prisoners,  and  to 
treat  their  superiors  with  proper  respect,  and  they  would  not  have 
learned  anything  of  that  kind  if  they  were  free;  so  I  say  they  are  in 
better  condition  than  they  were  in  when  they  were  free. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  those  men  when  their  sentences  expire  t — A. 
Some  go  to  work  and  make  men  out  of  themselves.  Others  go  back  to 
stealing,  pilfering,  loafing,  and  trampiug  around.  There  is  one  party 
here,  a  white  man,  who  is  in  for  his  third  or  fourth  term. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  is  disposed  to  behave  himself,  what  chance  has  he 
to  get  employment  and  to  be  respected  t — A.  When  he  is  released  he 
will  generally  get  employment  immediately.  He  generally  goes  to  Mr. 
Johns  here  and  he  will  give  him  a  job  of  some  kind. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  who  continue  to  work  in  the  mines  after 
they  are  free  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  parties  were  released  last  week,  and  I  see 
they  are  at  work  now  out  at  the  drift  mines  cutting  coal.  I  think  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Coketon  there  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  ex- 
convicts.    They  have  got  their  families  there  and  seem  to  be  at  home. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  have  their  families  at  the  mines  before  the  ex 
piration  of  their  sentences? — A.  Some  of  them  met  their  families  there 
just  prior  to  the  end  of  their  sentences ;  brought  them  here  with  the 
view  of  remaining. 

Q.  So  that  they  have  a  pretty  good  chance  to  make  a  start  in  the^ 
world  again,  goiug  right  out  among  those  who  have  known  of  their  good 
conduct  while  they  were  confined  ! — A.  Just  so.  A  man  that  is  released 
here  is  given  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and  from  $8  to  $20  in  money,  the 
tools  and  an  outfit  to  go  to  work.  The  company  furnishes  those  things, 
and  also  furuishes  him  a  month's  rations.  I  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  these  matters. 

Q.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  you  that  you  would  like  to  state t — 
A.  Ko,  sir;  1  believe  not.  I  think  that  we  have  got  one  of  the  best 
prisons  in  the  Southern  States,  and  there  are  improvements  going  on 
every  day.  We  can  hardly  see  where  improvements  can  be  made,  but 
they  are  making  them  all  the  same.  We  have  comfortable  cells,  well 
ventilated,  and  about  as  warm  as  this  room  is,  or  nearly  so.  We  are 
allowed  a  great  many  privileges.  We  can  sit  down  and  talk  and  tell 
tales  to  each  other  until  9  o'clock;  we  have  got  musical  instruments 
and  newspapers.  I  have  got  a  newspaper  in  my  pocket  that  I  received 
this  evening,  but  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  yet.  These  gentlemen 
send  us  a  bundle  of  newspapers  sometimes  about  as  big  as  that  pillow. 
Occasionally  the  Iron  Age  paper  sends  us  a  lot  of  exchanges.  Oolonel- 
Bankhead  comes  around  with  his  pockets  fuU  once  in  awhiley  and  w 
get  reading  matter  in  that  way. 
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BiBMiNaHAM,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 
iSKE  Abchey  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Ohaibman  :  ^ 

(aestion.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  to  the  mines  t — ^Answer. 
Belma,  Ala. 

I,  How  long  is  the  term  for  which  you  are  sentenced  ! — ^A.  About 
years  and  three  months.  I  have  got  about  two  years  and  six  months 
lerve. 

J.  YHiat  were  you  confined  fort — A.  In  the  one  case  for  gambling, 
ee  months,  and  in  the  other  for  being  accessory  to  a  burglary,  six 
urs. 

).  Had  you  a  trial  in  either  case  T — A.  Yes,  sir  5 1  was  tried  in  both, 
blink. 

).  How  have  you  been  treated  since  you  have  been  here  f — A.  I  have 
sn  treated  pretty  well ;  better  than  I  expected  to  be  treated  in  prison. 
).  Just  describe  to  us  how  you  have  been  treated.  What  has  been 
3  course  of  life  that  you  have  led  through  the  day.  and  through  the 
ek,  and  through  the  month,  and  through  the  year  ? — A.  I  came  here 
d  staid  until  the  4th  of  December,  1879,  in  which  month  I  escaped, 
tl  waB'again  captured  about  the  9th  of  May,  1882.  Up  to  the  time 
my  escape  I  had  been  getting  along  very  well.  The  work  was  such 
I  could  do.  I  had  five  tons  of  coal  to  get  out  a  day,  and  I  could 
nerally  get  it  done  by  9  or  10  o'clock ;  if  I  felt  like  going  to  work 
fht  away  I  could  get  done  by  9  o^clock. 

Q.  That  is,  you  can  do  your  day's  task  in  two  hours  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
lever  stay  in  the  mine  after  11  o'clock  unless  it  is  on  my  own  account. 
Q.  Then  you  can  work  faster  than  most  of  them! —A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
flrfitclass  men  gets  done  early. 

Q.  Tlien  the  first-class  men  get  through  first! — A.  Oh,  Yes. 
^  What  do  you  do  the  rest  of  the  time  f — A.  Sometimes  I  come  out 
dwash  and  put  on  my  clothes  and  lay  down  in  the  cell.  Sometimes 
mf  five  or  six  tons  for  myself  at  40  cents  a  ton. 
Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  money  f — A.  Use  it  to  buy  little  extra 
curies  to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible,  papers,  books,  pens 
d  ink,  and  so  on. 

A  colored  optimist,  wao  does  not  believe  in  saving. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  of  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  save  some  of  it  if  you  wished  f — A. 
^,  yes ;  I  could. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  f — A.  I  can  always  find  some- 
ing  to  buy. 

Q.  You  find  that  there  is  always  something  that  you  have  not 
mghtT — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  always  something  needed. 
Q.  And  your  idea  is  that  as  fast  as  you  get  your  money,  you  must  buy 
Kmething  and  keep  on  buying  until  you  have  everything  bought! — A. 
«8,  sir;  -everything I  need. 

Q.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  save  a 
We  money  for  yourself  when  you  are  older  or  for  the  sake  of  some- 
ody  that  you  want  to  help  f — A.  Sometimes.  I  have  got  a  mother 
iat  comes  from  Selma  to  see  me  sometimes,  and  I  give  her  shoes  or  a 
i>Qple  of  dresses  sometimes. 

Q.  She  is  getting  pretty  old,  I  suppose! — A.  Quite  old. 
Q.  She  may  need  money  more  a  little  further  on,  and  would  not  it  be 
^eU  for  you  to  have  a  little  saved  up,  for  her  sake  if  not  for  your  own  ! — 
^  I  always  preserve  a  little  for  her. 
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Q.  A  dollar  or  two  f — A,  More  tlmn  that. 

Q.  You  don't  save  any  for  yourself,  thought — ^A.  No,  I  don^w^ 
much. 

Q.  But  you  may  be  sick^yourself,  some  time,  you  know;  youmayiJflfc 
always  be  as  strong  and  able  to  work  as  you  are  now. — ^A.  ^o,nti 
but  a  man  is  pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  the  officers. 

Q.  You  do  not  expect  to  stay  here  always,  do  yon! — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir.  The  trouble  is  so  great  that  a  man  is  liable  to  drop  any  time* 
There  is  no  telling.  I  have  seen  hundreds  come  and  go  away,  and  I 
don't  know  which  lot  I  might  fall  in. 

Q.  You  are  in  your  first  term  yet! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  life  is  not  broken  down  yet! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  more  than  half  way  through  your  term  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  come  into  your  mind  that  it  would  be  worth  yonrwhili 
and  a  great  advantage  to  you  to  save  up  $300  or  $400 f — A.  Oh,  i)o,iir. 

Q.  You  could  buy  a  farm  if  you  had  that,  and  you  could  earn  the 
whole  i)rice  of  that  farm  while  you  are  here.— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  I  we» 
ever  so  lucky  as  to  get  free  again  I  could  make  from  $7  to  $8  a  day^ii 
the  mines  without  a  farm. 

Q.  And  you  don't  think  it  is  worth  while  to  make  any  money  ui 
you  are  free  f — A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  try  to  make  it,  and  I  makes  it 

Q.  Why  don't  you  save  some  of  that? — A.  Well,  I  can't exacdydi 
that,  because  you  see  they  give  us  plenty  of  vegetables  and  other  fooii 
but  a  man  may  want  a  little  tea,  or  sugar,  or  tobacco,  or  some  papo^ 
or  8ome  strings  for  instruments,  or  something. 

Q.  Do  you  play  the  banjo! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  sing  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  good  singer? — A.  Pretty  good. 

A  HAPPY  COMPANY. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  other  colored  convicts;  are  they  pretty  happy t— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  colored  men  is  pretty  happy ;  they  get  along  wfj 
well.  They  all  has  tasks  that  they  can  do  according  to  their  phyaied 
ability. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  and  the  other  colored  convicts  ou  the  wbob 
are  as  happy  as  i)eople  outside  who  are  not  convicts,  but  who  workii 
the  mines t — A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  not  as  happy  as  men  that  is  not  coovicA 

Q.  You  are  somewhat  more  confined,  of  course? — A.  Yes,  8ir;'c»iul 
if  1  were  free  I  could  have  many  additions  to  my  pleasures  that  I  caniNt 
get  at  present;  but  1  am  doing  very  well  here. 

Q.  How  is  your  conduct  marked  ! — A.  My  conduct  is  marked  p* 
vious  to  my  escape,  very  good,  and  has  been  since  my  return.  1  ff^ 
along  very  well. 

Q.  They  marked  you  down  a  little  for  running  away,  I  suppose t— A-  ' 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  year  does  not  count  in  your  sentence  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I 
don't  gain  the  two  months.    The  rest  of  the  time  counts. 

Q.  You  have  enough  to  drink,  and  enough  to  eat,  and  "enoaghJJ 
wear! — A.  Yes,  sir;  good  clothes,  i)lenty  to  eat,  a  good  fire,  oar w 
is  warm.    The  fire  is  made  for  us  before  we  come  out  of  the  mine«. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  this  Mr.  Cabott  that  we  have  be* 
told  about  here  this  evening! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  never  wau  under tt 
administration.  He  was  not  here  in  1879.  I  escaped  two  or  tbicc 
months  before  he  taken  charge,  aud  when  I  came  back  he  was  not  btf* 
still.    1  have  been  n*  '         ^  P.  J.  liogers  since  I  hcve  been  con^ielc'* 

Q,  Ther'  int  to  make  (ibout  tt^e  warden  t— A.  S^ 

Bit. 
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Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  16,  1883. 
John  H.  Bankhead  sworu  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  :  t 

Qnestion.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  ? — Answer.  I  am  war- 
den of  the  penitentiary  system  ot*  the  State. 

Q.  How  many  places  of  confinement  have  you  for  these  convicts  T — 
A.  We  have  four ;  wo  have  two  at  the  Pratt  mine,  one  at  the  slope  and 
one  at  the  shaft. 

Q.  And  the  entire  number  of  convicts  for  the  whole  State  is  about  five 
hundred  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  State  men.  Besides  that  we  have  a 
county  system  which  deals  with  minor  oftenses.  Those  convicts  are  put 
to  hard  labor  for  the  county  but  we  have  iiothing  to  do  with  their  su- 
pervision. 

THE  CONVICT  SYSTEM  OF  ALABAMA. 

Q.  Won't  you  please  describe  briefly  the  system  and  its  practical  op- 
•"ration  so  far  as  its  efficiency  in  a  disciplinary  and  corrective  way  is 
concerned,  and  also  as  to  the  humanity  of  the  treatment  of  tbe  con- 
victs!— A.  Well,  we  have  here  two  ])risons.    They  are  two-story  build- 
ings with  a  capacity  of  about  two  hundred  to  each  building.    We  have 
®jght  cell  rooms  at  one  prison.    The  cells  are  well  warmed  with  stoves; 
^hey  have  good  beds  with  new  mattresses  and  plenty  of  blankets.    The 
nien  are  well  fed;  they  get  from  three-quarters  of  a  i)ound  to  a  pound 
^^  meat  per  day  and  bread  without  weight  or  measure — as  much  as 
^^ey  want.    They  get  coffee  in  the  morning  sweetened,  and  we  give 
^'iein  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  per  week.    They  are  well  fed, 
^^■11  clothed,  and  well  shod.    The  rule  of  the  penitentiary  is  that  they 
^^  to  work  only  ten  hours  a  day.    No  man  is  allowed  to  work  longer 
^b^n  ten  hours.    The  men  are  classed  by  a  board  of  ins])ecLors  as  first, 
^^^<^iid,  third,  and  fourth  class  men,  according  to  their  physical  ability, 
^'^d   in  the  classification  some  regard  is  paid  also  to  the  mental  ca- 
jPj^city  of  the  man.    It  requires  an  expert  who  has  some  knowledge 
?^  Uiining  to  make  a  first-class  miner,  and  some  regard  is  paid  to  that 
rP^Bideration.    A  first-class  man  gets  out  five  cars  of  coal,  a  second- 
P*^8  man  four,  a  third-class  man  three,  and  so  on.    As  these  men  have 
5^4  you,  some  of  them  are  frequently  ready  to  come  out  of  the  mine 
^•^out  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  while  others  will  take  the  greater  part 
?5^  ten  hours  to  complete  their  tasks.    Every  man  who  wishes,  after  his 
r^k  is  completed,  can  work  for  himself,  and  he  gets  40  cents  a  ton  for 
^^^  the  coal  that  he  puts  out  .and  is  at  no  expense,  the  company  furnish- 
Y^^  tools,  tramway,  and  everything.    In  that  way  40  cents  a  ton  would 
5^  ^qual  to  about  00  cents  a  ton  pnid  to  a  free  man  who  has  to  fur- 
?^^h  himself.    Wheu  the  convicts  come  out  of  the  mine  they  go  into  the 
5^th  houses  where  we  have  bathing  arrangements,  with  hot  and  cold 
^^ter,  and  after  bathing  they  put  on  their  slee])ing  clothes  and  go  to 
^*^eir  cells  or  spend  some  time  around  the  rotunda  of  the  prison  as  the 
^^^  may  be. 

t;K^  far  as  regards  the  reformatory  influence  of  the  system,  it  only  has 

^^e  effect  of  preparing  the  man  for  doing  certain  kinds  of  work  such  as 

^j^  usually  done  in  the  mines.    In  other  words,  a  man  comes  here  with- 

^^t  knowing  anything  about  mining,  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  earn 

V^ly  about  $8  or  $10  a  month  on  a  plantation,  but  ho  serves  a  sentence 

r]^B,  and  during  that  time  he  becomes  an  ex[)ert  miner,  and  when  he 

5^  out  he  is  able  to  make  from  $1.60  to  $3.00  a  day.    Plenty  of  the 

^^'^  irho  have  gone  oat  from  a  term  of  service  here  are  now  moiVciw^ 
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from  $2  t«)  $3  a  day.  I  know  a  number  of  them  who  have  got  big  banl 
accounts  now  who  have  saved  their  money  since  they  have  goiie  out 
from  here.  A  great  many  of  the  ex-convicts  are  very  industrious,  well- 
behaved  men,  who  are  making  a  good  living  and  saving  money.  Of 
the  men  who  have  been  discharged  from  here  with  a  good  record  for 
good  conduct,  nearly  all  have  staid  in  the  mine;  hardly  any  of  them 
have  gone  away.  They  stay  here  and  work  in  some  capacity  in  or  about 
the  mine. 
Q.  What  is  the  arrangement  between  the  State  and  the  contractors  t 

LEASING  THE   CONVICTS. 

A.  A  recent  act  of  the  legislature  in  relation  to  the  hiring  of  the  State 
convicts,  provided  that  the  convicts  should  be  let  out  on  sealed  bids. 
Under  that  arrangement  bids  were  received  and  contracts  awarded. 
The  Pratt  Goal  and  Coke  Company  received  one  contract  and  the  Comer 
&  McCurdy  Company  received  one.  Those  contracts  were  for  two 
hundred  men  each.  The  Pratt  Coal  and  Coke  Company  pay  $19  a 
month  for  first-class  men;  $18  a  month  for  second-class  men.  The  con- 
tractor agrees  in  his  contract  to  build  such  prisons  as  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  State  physician ;  in  other  words,  such  prisons  as  are  pronounced 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  contractor  also  agrees  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  work  the  men  under  the  direction  of  the  State  oflScers.  In  other 
words,  the  contractors  agree  that  they  will  be  governed  by  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  for  convicts  by  the  State  authorities ;  both 
rules  that  were  made  before  and  rules  made  after  the  awarding  of 
the  contracts,  whatever  they  may  be.  They  receive  men  from  the  jails 
and  pay  for  their  transportation  to  their  place  of  business.  They  also 
pay  iiAnsportation  for  the  convict,  on  his  discharge,  back  to  the  place 
of  his  conviction,  if  he  wants  to  go  back,  and  furnish  him  a  good  suit 
of  clothes.  If  he  wants  to  stay  here  they  pay  him  the  amount  that  it 
would  require  to  carry  him  back  to  where  he  was  convicted.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  State  is  at  no  expense  whatever,  except  to  pay 
the  officers  of  the  penitentiary  ;  the  contractors  incur  all  the  expense  of 
food,  clothing,  transportation,  and  everything.  That  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  our  system  of  hiring  out  our  convicts. 

Q.  What  about  this  supervision  by  State  officers  ? — A.  The  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  provided  that  the  warden  should  reside  at  the 
place  where  the  majority  of  the  convicts  are  confined,  and  the  majority 
of  the  convicts  being  at  the  Pratt  mine,  my  official  residence  is  here.  I 
stay  here  five  days  in  the  week.  I  have  got  an  office  at  the  prison  and 
I  sleep  there  and  am  there  every  day.  I  inspect  probably  every  meal 
that  is  prepared,  that  is — I  see  it — I  see  the  condition  of  the  men,  the 
condition  of  their  clothing,  the  amount  of  work  that  is  required  of  them 
and  the  punishment  tbat  is  inflicted  whenever  any  is  necessary. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Q.  Who  has  the  inflicting  of  that  punishment! — A.  The  deputy  war- 
den. There  is  but  one  man  authorized  to  inflict  punishment  and  nobody 
else  does  it. 

Q.  What  are  the  kinds  of  punishment  that  may  be  inflicted  f — A.  The 
extreme  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted,  when  you  have  to  resort  to 
the  strap,  is  fifteen  licks,  and  that  only  once  for  the  same  offense. 

Q.  With  what  severity  are  those  blows  inflicted  f — ^A.  It  is  generally 
very  reasonable.  It  is  positively  against  the  rules  to  break  the  skin, 
and  it  is  never  done. 
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Q.  You  are  obliged  to  inflict  tbe  punishment  to  the  extent  of  making 
Out  man  feel  that  it  is  a  reality  and  not  a  sham  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  yon  have 
to  ie8ort  to  the  strap  in  extreme  cases,  becaase  you  are  supposed  to  be 
itealing  with  some  of  the  worst  men  in  the  community.  Uurs  is  the  ag- 
gregate system,  not  separate  cells.  In  a  cell  70  feet  long  we  put  per- 
oMS  thirty  convicts  with  their  beds. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  get  into  personal  rencounter  ? — A.  Very  rarely.  Oc- 
casionally tiiere  is  a  little  fuss  but  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  interfere  to  preserve  order  ? — A. 
Oh,  no,  sir;  we  have  never  had  anything  that  looked  to  mutiny. 

Q.  I  refer  to  fighting  among  themselves  5  you  have  never  had  to  in- 
teffereto  put  a  stop  to  that. — A.  Oh,  no,  sir.  If  the  negroes  get  into  a 
little  quarrel  occasionally,  we  keep  a  watchman  there  all  the  time,  and 
ft  is  sufficient  for  him  to  ciall  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  his  eye  on 
tbem. 

.  Q.  I  see  that  you  have  nearly  all  classes  of  criminals  here  ?— A.  Oh, 
.jeSjSir;  they  al%  sent  here  for  arson,  robbery,  murder — all  the  worst 
oftDses  known  to  our  law. 

Q.  You  must  have  some  troublesome  characters  among  them  ? — A. 
Uese  two  white  men  that  I  sent  for  to  appear  before  you  this  evening 
OB  bold,  determined  men.  They  just  told  you  exactly  what  they  thought 
thoat  the  situation.  They  have  no  fear  of  anything ;  they  are  not  in- 
timidated nor  can  you  intimidate  that  class  of  men. 

By  Mr.  Pttgh  : 

Q.  A  man  that  is  in  here  for  murder  in  the  second  degree  committed  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  and  a  man  who  is  confined  for  rape  or  arson,  is  there 
Indifference  at  all  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  men  ?— A.  A  man  makes 
his  own  treatment  in  the  penitentiary.  Under  our  system  it  all  depends 
on  his  own  conduct.  When  a  man  comes  to  the  penitentiary  charged 
with  murder  apd  conducts  himself  properly  and  shows  the  authorities 
that  he  is  resolved  upon  a  reformation  and  is  determined  to  lay  down  a 
new  and  better  way  of  living,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  he  naturally 
whtt  upon  the  authorities  and  as  he  goes  on  step  by  step  and  day  by 
%)  he  gets  a  little  closer  to  them  and  gets  his  privileges  just  as  he 
wins  them,  and  so  it  is  with  a  man  confined  for  any  other  crime. 

THE  WOBST  CRIMINALS  AND  THE  BEST. 

Q.  And  a  man  who  has  committed  rape  can  do  the  same,  I  suppose? — 
^  The  same  thing. 

Q»  Are  there  many  such  cases  ? — A.  Very  few,  indeed,  for  rape.  We 
^^^  expect  much  of  a  man  who  is  sent  to  the  penitentiarj'  for  that 
^Jffense.  The  conduct  of  such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  be  such  that  he 
will  have  a  very  good  time.  But  a  great  many  of  the  best  men  we  have 
here  have  been  convicted  and  sent  up  for  murder.  They  make  the  best 
^nvicts;  the  highest  type  of  men  that  we  have  in  prii^pn  are  the  men 
wfttare  here  for  murder  or  manslaughter. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  con^ict8  are  the  worst  innately  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  we 
Would  very  reasonably  suppose  that  a  man  who  is  sentenced  for  rape 
Weald  be  amongst  the  worst  we  could  have  in  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  Who  is  the  worst  for  you  to  get  along  with? — A.  My  observation 
«that  men  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  short  sentences  are  the  most 
(ufllcult  to  control  and  to  manage.    It  is  much  more  difficult  to  get  along 
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with  them ;  you  can  have  less  discipline  araongstthera;  yoa  can  accom- 
plish less  ffood  in  the  way  of  reformation  or  anything  of  that  sort  upon 
men  who  have  been  sent  up  for  light  offenses  under  short  sentences: 
Men  who  are  sent  up  for  aggravated  offenses  and  for  long  terms,  men 
who  are  sentenced  for  life  are  decidedly  the  best  men  to  manage  in  every 
respect.  They  are  a  more  reliable  and  generally  a  better  type  of  men. 
One  of  our  great  troubles  in  our  convict  system  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  our  present  population  is  composed  of 
colored  men.  A  great  many  of  those  people  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  small  offenses,  burglary,  grand  larceny,  and  things  of  that  sort.  As 
a  rule  you  know  they  are  men  of  very  little  intelligence,  and  it  is  idle 
to  talk  about  reforming  that  class  of  men.  You  cannot  do  it.  While 
we  treat  them  with  the  same  fairness,  and  apply  the  same  discipline  to 
them  that  we  do  to  others,  at  the  same  time  we  expect  less  from  them. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  LEASING  SYSTEM. 

Our  system  of  contracting  out  the  convicts  grew  out  of  the  very  fact 
that  our  present  population  is  made  up  so  largely  of  that  class  who  are 
not  adapted  to  trades,  and  if  we  should  undertake  to  confine  them  in 
prison  and  to  work  them  as  you  do  up  North  it  would  simply  bankmpt 
the  State,  buying  material  for  them  and  attempting  to  teach  them  trades. 
They  are  usually  sent  up  for  short  terms,  and  their  sentences  would  ex- 
pire as  a  rule  before  they  would  have  become  competent  to  make  any 
merchantable  article  of  any  sort.  Therefore  we  have  been  compelled, 
in  self  defense,  to  seek  some  other  method  of  making  them  self-sustain- 
ing. In  other  words,  the  object  of  the  State  of  Alabama  seems  to  be  as 
much  to  make  her  convicts  self-sustiiining ;  to  make  them  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  maintenance,  as  to  reform  the  criminals.  That  seems 
to  be  nbout  the  upshot  of  the  matter. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  your  county  system ;  can  you  explain  that  ? 

THE  COUNTY  CONVICT  SYSTEM. 

A.  The  county  convict  system  here  is  a  very  complicated  one.  We 
have  a  county  system  of  taxing  the  cost  of  the  prosecution.  For  instance, 
a  man  commits  an  offense,  say  petty  larceny  or  grand  larceny,  and  he 
is  indicted ;  the  solicitor  goes  into  court  and  (Convicts  him.  After  the 
conviction,  the  solicitor's  fees,  the  clerk's  fees,  and  the  fees  of  the  wit- 
nesses are  summed  up,  and  the  court  sentences  the  man  for  a  certain 
term  for  the  crime,  and  then  for  an  additional  term  to  pay  these  costs, 
and  at  no  less  than  40  cents  a  day.  Under  that  plan  the  man  may  get 
a  three  years'  sentence  ;  and  fifteen  months  of  it  may  be  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  costs,  the  remainder  being  the  penalty  for  his  offense. 
Thereby  the  solicitor  and  the  other  court  officers  get  their  costs  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  that  convict  when  he  goes  to  prison. 

NTBIBER  OF   CONVICTS  IN   ALABAMA. 

Q.  Does  your  county  system  embrace  a  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
victions that  take  place  in  the  State  ? — A.  About  two-thirds  of  them. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  State  convicts,  and  about  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  county  convicts. 

THRII'TY  AND   HONEST   CONVICTS. 

We  have  a  number  of  men  in  our  prison,  both  white  and  colonel,  who 
have  saved  some  money  out  of  their  earnings  after  their  tasks  areoom* 
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pleted.  I  would  not  like  to  say  how  ranch  money  some  of  them  ha^'e  got. 
I  went  to  Montgomery  the  other  day  and.one*of  the  convicts  sent  down 
$30 by  me  to  bay  him  a  watch,  and  I  bonght  it  for  him.  [To  Mr.  Bogers, 
the  warden.]  How  many  tickets  did  you  issue  to  convicts  last  night 
for  extra  wo^*k  f 

Mr.  RoGEBS.  I  disremember  how  many,  but  I  suppose  I  issued  checks 
for  about  $150  for  money  that  they  had  earned  by  extra  work  in  the 
Ifiat  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Ensley.  You  can  leave  clothing  hanging  out  here  all  night,  with 

plenty  of  ex-convicts  around  and  no  policemen  and  nothing  will  be 

stolen.    One  reason  of  that,  I  think  is,  that  the  men  are  well  content, 

becaase  they  are  all  making  money,  and  have  got  plenty  of  money,  and 

tticre  is  no  necessity  for  stealing,  because  if  they  even  halfway  work 

tlm^y  can  make  a  good  living.  It  is  the  most  honest  place  that  I  have 

^'v^er  been  in. 


Pratt  Mine,  near  Btrminoham,  Ala., 

November  16,  1883. 
Justus  Collins  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

<2aestion.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  Pratt  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
uy  f — Answer.  I  am  in  the  employ  of  the  Comer  &  McCurdy  Mining 
mpany  as  time-keeper  and  paymaster. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  working  the  Pratt  coal  mine  f — 
-.  We  do  the  mining  principally. 
Q.  Do  you  employ  the  convicts  ? — A.  All,  except  those  that  are  in- 
ded  in  the  Pratt  Company's  contract.    That  contract  includes  eighty- 
ven  convicts. 

NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  PRATT  MINE  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Q.  Including  all  the  convicts  here,  and  everybody  engaged  in  work- 
^  the  Pfatt  coal  mine,  how  many  are  employed,  of  every  description, 
and  about  the  minet — A.  Our  pay-roll  for  the  month  of  October 
owed  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  free  men,  and  in  that  month  we  had 
e  hundred  and  twenty  convicts.  Then  the  Pratt  Company  had  other 
nvicts  and  laborers,  and  altogether  the  grand  total  is  one  thousand 
nr  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

Q.  That  comprises  all  the  labor  connected  with  this  mine,  directly  or 
directly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  want  as  full  and  definite  information  as  you  can  give  us 
regard  to  the  compensation  of  all  classes  of  workmen  connected  with 
e  mine. — A.  I  estimate  that  our  day  laborers  get  $1.25  a  day  on  an 
erage  ;  the  men  on  top  of  the  chutes,  the  drivers,  trammers,  and  all  the 
^ay  laborers  that  work  for  wages.     1  estimate,  also,  tb;it  the  average 
^^^iner  gets  out  4  tons  a  day.    That  is  the  average  for  the  whole  month. 
^^^    ifty  cents  a  ton  is  the  price  that  they  are  paid  tor  the  coal  loaded  in  the 
in  the  mines,  which  makes  the  amount  about  $2  a  day  for  each 
iner.    1  estimate  one  hundred  and  seven  day  men,  and  the  time  that 
^ey  put  in  1  estimate  at  fifteen  and  a  half  days  per  month.    That  esti- 
ate  is  based  on  the  month  of  October.    The  day  men  arc  those  that 
TO  employed  by  the  day,  not  miners. 

Q.  They  are  the  men  that  you  mentioned  first? — A.  1  estimate  one 
nudred  and  seven  as  the  number  of  our  employes  that  are  paid  by  the 
^^yi  and  tbey  work  on  an  average  fifteen  and  a  half  days  each  month, 
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EARNINGS  O^  FAMILIES  AND  INDIVIDUALS. 

Q.  Then,  if  each  man  worked  all  the  time,  it  would  take,  only  about 
half  the  present  number  to  do  the  work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  esti- 
mates of  the  earnings  of  sofne  of  the  best  men  who  work  regularly  in 
the  mines,  and  I  have  here  a  memorandum  of  one  family,  consisting  of 
father,  two  grown  sons,  and  two  small  boys,  who  earned  in  the  month 
of  October  in  the  mines  $413.96. 

Q.  Do  they  save  their  money  ? — A.  I  presume  they  do.  There  is 
Charles  Smith,  an  ex-convict,  a  negro,  who  was  sent  here  on  a  sentence 
for  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  and  be  was  discharged  in  due  time. 
That  man  earned  $414.07.  He  appears  on  the  roll  as  having  earned  all 
this  himself,  but  I  suppose  he  hiid  some  laborers  employed.  Another 
negro,  an  ex-convict,  Monroe  Brown,  has  one  very  small  boy  to  help 
him,  and  his  total  earning  was  $220.40.  Tom  Donaldson,  a  boy  nineteen 
years  old,  with  two  younger  brothers,  one  sixteen  and  the  other  thirteen, 
earned  $160.18.  Another  man,  by  himself,  with  no  laborer  to  help  him, 
earned  $72.    These  are  good  miners,  who  put  in  good  time  every  day. 

Q.  How  are  they  paid  ? — ^A.  In  money. 

Q.  There  is  a  store  on  the  premises,  is  there  not  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  there  is 
a  store  on  the  premises  where  they  can  buy  provisions  or  clothing,  or 
anything  they  wish. 

Q.  What,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  the  rates  at  which  those  goods  are 
furnished  to  the  miners  ? — A.  Equally  as  cheap  as  they  would  be  fur- 
nished in  the  retail  stores  of  Birmingham. 

Q.  How  far  is  this  place  from  Birmingham  ? — A.  Between  5  and  6 
miles. 

Q.  A  day  laborer  at  these  mines  gets,  you  say,  $1.25  a  day  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  we  have  some  day  laborers  to  whom  we  pay  more,  $2.50  to  $3  a 
day,  but  I  have  given  you  the  average.  We  have  some  small  boys  em- 
ployed to  do  certain  easy  kinds  of  work  who  get  only  40  cents  a  day. 

Q.  How  can  you  afford  to  pay  those  prices  for  the  digging  of  coal.  It 
seems  that  a  man  can  earn  twice  as  much  here  as  he  could  earn  outside 
at  common  labor? — A.  That  is  on  accouut  of  the  price  we  get  for  the 
coal  ourselves,  and  the  miners  would  strike  if  we  did  not  give  them  high 
wages.  We  had  a  strike  a  year  ago  last  July.  The  ex-convicts  and  all 
struck  for  higher  wages. 

Q.  Have  they  labor  organizations  among  you? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have,  but  whether  they  have  or  not,  they  act  in  concert. 


Pbatt  Coal  Mine,  near  Birmingham,  Ala., 

November  IG,  1883. 
L.  W.  Johns  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  Pratt  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany ? — Answer.  I  am  the  mining  engineer  of  the  Pratt  mine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  capacity  at  this  mine? — 
A.  I  opened  the  mine.  I  have  been  here  at  the  Pratt  mine  about  four 
and  one-half  or  five  years. 

THE  PRATT  MINE  DESCRIBED. 

Q.  Describe  the  Pratt  coal  mine.  What  is  it?  Tell  us  about  this  deposit 
of  coal;  how  extensive  it  is;  what  its  quality  is,  and  give  us  some  history 
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of  the  development  of  the  mine? — A.  We  bave  here  about  80,000  acres 
of  a  coal  vein  wbicb  is  called  the  Pratt  veifi.  Its  thickness  is  aboat  4 
feet  6  incbes.  It  has  one  parting  abont  10  inches  from  the  top.  It 
analyzes  63.369  of  carbon ;  volatile  matter,  32.169 ;  ash,  3.341,  and  sul- 
phur, .1022.  It  is  a  steam  and  a  coking  coal  suitable  for  tbe  making  of 
iron  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  also  suitable  for  the  running  of  locomo- 
tives and  making  steam  generally.  It  has  no  peer  as  a  steam  coal.  I 
have  been  over  all  the  United  Stjites,  and  also  over  Wales,  and  I  bave 
never  seen  coal  to  equal  this  for  steam  purposes.  The  mine  yields  per 
acre  about  6,000  tons.  In  other  words,  I  have  made  a  calculation  that 
the  property  wbicb  tbe  company  own  here  contains  48,000,000  tons  of 
ooal,  and  if  you  count  on  an  output  of  3,000  tous  a  day,  this  mine,  tbe 
Pratt  vein  alone,  would  supply  the  South  for  five  hundred  years.  We 
have  also  other  veins  underlying  this  one  which  contain  good  workable 
coal,  but  they  will  not  be  worked  as  long  as  the  Pratt  vein  lasts.  In 
fatare  generations  I  suppose  they  will  be. 

Q.  They  will  begin  to  be  worked  about  the  year  A.  D.  2400? — A. 
Somewhere  about  that  time.  I  bave  seen  a  great  deal  of  coal  all  over 
this  country,  including  the  Pacific  coast,  but  I  have  seen  no  coal  that 
would  compare  with  this  for  certain  purposes.  I  have  been  up  through 
Pennsylvania.  I  lived  there  about  nine  years  in  the  anthracite  coal- 
fields, and  I  have  been  to  Connellsville  and  to  all  the  bituminous  coal- 
fields up  there,  and  I  ex)ntend  that  the  Pratt  vein  has  not  its  equal  in 
this  country. 

Q.  In  what  other  country  has  it  an  equal  ? — A.  There  is  one  vein  of 
cofid  in  Wales  wbicb  I  think  equals  it — the  Welsh  steam  coal.  Tbe  En- 
glish Government  uses  that  coal  in  all  her  men-of-war. 

Q.  Is  it  as  accessible  as  the  Pratt  vein? — A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not.  They 
have  to  sink  shafts  about  1,500  ieet  to  get  at  it,  while  here  we  can  go 
and  get  at  our  coal  on  the  slope  from  the  surface  down.  This  coal  is 
very  easily  got  at. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  tbe  Pratt  vein  as  good  as  that  Welsh  vein? — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  Which  is  the  larger  vein? — A.  The  Welsh  vein.  It  is  about  9  feet 
thick. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  tbe  Welsh  deposit  ? — A.  The  deposit  there  is 
very  extensive;  it  runs  all  over  Glamorganshire. 

DISCOVERY  AND  HISTORY  OF   THE  PRATT  MINE. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  mine. — 
A.  In  the  year  1877  a  man  by  the  name  of  William  A.  Gould,  a  Scotch- 
man, going  down  through  these  woods,  came  to  a  place  about  4  miles 
from  here,  where  be  found  some  coal.  He  dug  into  it  and  examined  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  very  fine  coal.  lie  then  came  along  on  the  verge 
of  tbe  vein  till  be  got  up  here  to  where  the  Pratt  mine  is  now,  and  he 
opened  a  small  mine,  and  had  teams  to  haul  the  coal  to  Birmingham. 
I  was  then  at  Helena.  Mr.  De  Bardleben,  a  man  of  considerable  means, 
came  to  Helena,  and  brought  me  np  here  to  examine  tbe  coal,  and  as 
soon  as  I  saw  it  I  pronounced  it  to  be  first-class  coal.  He  then  went  and 
bought  the  Eureka  property  from  the  Helena  Comi)any  ;  I  was  then  its 
superintendent.  I  came  here  and  opened  this  mine,  and  Mr.  De  Bardle- 
ben built  a  railroad,  and  we  sent  coal  from  here  to  Helena,  to  be  tried 
for  coking  purposes.  We  sent  seventeen  cars  a  day  for  about  three 
weeks,  and  then  we  took  the  coke  to  Oxmoor,  and  it  made  a  very  fine 
quality  of  iron,  tbe  coke  being  superior  to  tbe  coke  wbicb  I  bad  beeu 
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sending  up  previously  from  Helena.  Then  we  abandoned  the  ovens  at 
Helena  and  built  those  here,  and  we  have  been  sending  coke  from  here 
ever  since.  A  gentleman  from  Louisville,  Mr.  Caldwell,  came  down  to 
examine  the  coal,  and  he  thought  very  favorably  of  it,  and  asked  Mr. 
De  Bardleben  what  he  would  charge  per  ton  to  supply  him  with  coke 
if  he  built  a  rolling-mill  here  in  Birmingham.  Mr.  De  Bardleben  told 
him  the  price,  and  with  that  understanding  INIr.  Caldwell  built  his  roll- 
ing-mill. After  that  came  the  Alice  furnace,  and  then  came  the  Sloss 
furnace,  which  was  built  by  J.  W,  Sloss.  In  fact  all  the  industries  in 
and  around  Birmingham  have  been  built  upon  the  Pratt  coal.  If  this 
vein  had  not  been  discovered,  Birmingham  would  not  be  where  it  is  to- 
day. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OP  BIRMINGHAM  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

The  Pratt  vein  of  coal  is  the  foundation  of  Birmingham,  and  its  fut- 
ure no  man  can  fathom.  I  contend  that  the  day  will  come  when  all 
the  way  from  Birmingham  down  to  Woodstock,  22  miles,  there  will 
be  a  continuous  line  of  furnaces.  We  have  the  great  Red  Mountain 
upon  the  one  side  of  us  and  the  great  Pratt  coal  vein  upon  the  other 
side,  and  as  you  go  southwest  they  come  nearer  and  nearer  together. 
About  18  miles  from  here,  the  Pratt  seam  and  the  Red  Mountain  come 
within  2J  miles  of  each  other,  and  the  Alabama  Southern  Railroad  goes 
right  between  them.  I  was  bom  in  a  country  where  there  is  nothing 
but  coal  mines,  so  that  Ihave  been  familiar  with  the  business,  and  when 
I  came  here  and  saw  this  vein  I  determined  to  stay  here,  because  1  saw 
that  it  had  a  great  future.  It  resembles  my  native  land  exactly  and  I 
thought  it  would  suit  me.  I  was  born  in  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  12 
miles  from  Cardiff,  right  in  the  coal-fields.  My  father  wa«  a  mining 
engineer,  and  all  my  family  have  been  connected  with  the  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  coal  in  the  State  of  Alabama  that  will 
coke? — A.  Yes,  sir,  in  fact,  all  the  coal  here  will  coke. 

Q.  All  the  coal  in  this  State! — A.  No,  1  am  wrong  afbout  that.  In 
conjunction  with  other  gentlemen  I  am  interested  in  a  tract  of  40,000 
acres  of  land  about  60  miles  from  here,  where  we  have  a  very  fine  seam 
of  coal ;  it  will  not  coke  at  all,  but  it  will  make  iron  without  coking. 

Q.  Like  the  anthracite  coal? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  will  find  it  all 
through  exactly  the  same  way. 

Q.  Is  that  kind  of  coal  as  good  for  the  purpose  of  making  iron  as 
coke  is? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Can  it  compete  in  the  market  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  with  the 
coke  of  the  Pratt  mine  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  cannot. 

Q.  Then  of  what  value  is  it? — A.  It  is  valuable  to  make  iron  or  steel, 
but  even  the  anthracite  coalfields  cannot  compete  with  the  Pratt  coal 
and  coke  for  iron  making.  You  will  find  up  North  that  the  Thomas  iron 
Company  who  have  been  using  anthracite  coal  in  their  furnaces  are 
now  turning  to  use  coke,  and  I  contend  that  the  day  will  come  when 
anthracite  coal  will  not  be  used  for  "furnacing,"  but  coke  will  be  used 
altogether  because  by  the  use  of  coke  you  can  make  more  iron  and  of 
better  quality. 

CHARCOAL  IRON. 

Q.  What  about  charcoal  iron  ? — A.  Charcoal  iron  is  the  best  iron  that 
is  made. 

Q.  How  much  superior  to  coke  iron  mjide  by  the  use  of  the  Pratt 
coke  is  charcoal  iron  ? — A.  Well,  I  contend  that  charcoal  iron  would  be 
at  least  10  per  cent,  better, 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fael  as  good  as  charcoal  for  the  manufacturo 
of  iron  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  demand  for  charcoal  iron  will  ever  be  su- 
perseded and  will  cease? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  danger  that  the  demand  for  it  will  be  lessened,  so  as  to 
injure  the  charcoal  iron  interests  of  the  country? — A.  No,  sirj  the  de- 
mand will  increase,  because  we  make  our  car  wheels  from  charcoal 
iron,  and,  in  fact,  you  can't  make  good  car  wheels  from  coke  iron. 

Q.  Then  charcoal  is  the  best  fuel  for  making  iron  for  all  the  highest 
purposes  for  which  iron  is  needed! — A.  Yes,  sir:  but  for  all  ordinary 
grades  of  iron,  coke  iron  will  do  very  well.  Still,  when  it  comes  to  a 
very  high  grade  of  iron,  charcoal  iron  is  superior. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron,  how  does  Ala- 
bama compare  with  other  localities  of  which  you  have  knowledge  ? — A. 
Alabama  compares  very  well  with  any  locality  that  I  was  ever  in.  In 
fact,  we  have  better  charcoal  than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else.  (Jur  pine 
here  makes  very  fine  charcoal,  and  also  the  oak  and  the  hickory. 

THE   COST  OP  MAKING  PIG-IRON. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  making  pig-iron  here  at  Birmingham,  with  the 
coke  of  the  Pratt  mine  I — A.  The  cost  of  making  pig-iron  from  the  Pratt 
coal  has  been  from  $10  to  $12.50  per  ton,  but  I  contend  that  with  good 
management  we  can  make  pig-iron  here  in  Birmingham  for  $11  a  ton, 
and  make  a  good  profit. 

Q.  But  that  is  not  yet  done  to  any  extent,  is  it? — A.  It  has  been  done 
at  Oxmoor. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  making  charcoal  iron  here! — A.  It 
would  be  from  $13  up  to  $14.50  per  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  experiments  of  the  managers  of  the 
furnaces  at  Birmingham,  in  regard  to  thatf — ^A.  I  have  heard  some  of 
their  statements. 

Q.  J  ne  gentleman  says  that  it  has  cost  him  $11.90,  working  as  economi- 
cally as  hr  could,  and  another  says  that  it  costs  him  almost  $13.  None  of 
them  imts  the  cost  quite  as  low  as  you  do,  but  perhaps  they  have  included 
some  items  of  cost  that  you  do  not  include. — A.  Exactly;  but  the  big 
trouble  in  Birmingham  has  been  that  they  do  not  understand  how  to 
reduce  their  ores.  The  furnaces  have  been  getting  out  of  fix  all  the 
time,  but  within  the  last  year  they  have  been  getting  to  understand 
their  ores  and  their  limestone  and  their  coal,  and  they  are  doing  very 
well,  and  are  making  iron  cheaper  than  it  has  ever  been  made  before 
here. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difliculty  in  the  matter  of  labor! — A.  !N'o,  sirj  not 
that  I  have  heard  any  complaint  about. 

LABOR. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  eflficiency  and  reliability  of  labor  here  ? — A.  Thjo 
white  labor  is  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  more  regular  than 
the  colored  labor.  The  colored  labor  here  is  very  irregular,  The  colored 
men  will  work  two  or  three  days  during  the  week,  but  whenever  they 
get  a  dollar  or  two  ahead  they  stay  away  and  spend  it.  That  is  my  ex- 
perience. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  import  labor  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  from  abroad  than  to  try  to  train  the  labor  that  you 
have  here  on  the  spot  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  I  thipk  we  ought  to  train  the  labor 
tUat  is  on  the  spot. 
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Q.  Aud  yoa  think  tbat  can  be  done  ? — A.  I  think  it  can  be  done. 
Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  colored  labor  ? — A.  The  colored  labor- 
ers here  are  making  a  good  deal  of  money,  especially  onr  ex-convicts. 

GENERAL  CONTENTMENT. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trouble  between  employers  and  their  employes  here 
in  Northern  Alabama  f — A.  No,  sir.  We  have  had  some  troubles,  but 
they  have  all  passed  over.  I  think  we  are  getting  a  very  peaceable  set 
of  people  here ;  everybody  seems  to  be  contented  ;  everybody  is  making 
money.  The  miners  are  making  on  an  average  more  money  than  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  we  give  them 
steady  work  and  they  lose  no  time. 

Q.  You  give  them  steady  work  and  steady  i)ayf — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay 
them  every  month. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  them,  in  money  or  in  truck  ! — A.  In  money. 

THE  TAEIPP. 

I 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  subject  that  you  want  to  speak  about  t — ^A. 
Well,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  tariff,  if  it  would  be 
in  place.  If  you  reduce  the  tariff  on  iron  or  coal,  or  any  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  coming  from  the  old  country,  you  will  bring  the  labor 
of  this  country  down  to  the  same  level  with  the  labor  of  the  old  country, 
because  England  and  Wales  can  send  rails  into  this  country  cheaper 
than  we  can  make  them  here.  The  vessels  bring  them  over  in  ballast 
and  go  back  with  cargoes  of  cotton.  Now,  if  you  take  oflF  the  duty  on 
those  rails,  what  will  the  American  mechanic  do  ?  He  must  work  for 
the  same  price  that  the  English  mechanic  works  for,  or  else  he  must 
quit  altogether,  because  England  will  get  the  trade.  A  miner  to-day 
in  England  earns  about  $1.15  a  day;  in  fact,  $1  would  be  about  the 
average  pay  of  the  miners  there,  while  a  miner  in  the  Pratt  mine 
will  make  on  an  average  about  $2.50  a  day.  The  puddlers,  the  heaters, 
and  the  rollers  in  the  old  country  average  about  $1.15  a  day,  or  per- 
haps as  high  as  $1.20;  while  the  same  classes  of  workmen  here  average 
when  they  work  about  $4  a  day.  Now,  some  of  the  free  traders  think 
that  the  tariff  inflicts  great  hardship  on  the  farmers.  I  contend  that 
it  does  not.  When  the  mechanic  makes  big  wages  he  can  afford  to 
pay  larger  prices  for  his  bread  and  meat  aud  his  butter  and  his  cheese. 
If  he  worked  here  at  the  same  wages  that  they  get  in  England,  com 
and  wheat  and  butter  and  everything  else  would  go  down  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  the  farmer  would  lose  money  in  that  way.  It  is  true 
that  the  farmer  may  pay  a  little  more  now  for  his  plow  or  his  other  im- 
plements because  of  the  tariff,  but  can't  he  afford  to  pay  more  for  them 
when  he  gets  15  cents  a  pound  more  for  his  butter  and  perhaps  10  cents  a 
pound  more  for  his  cheese  than  he  would  get  if  we  had  no  tariff?  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  American  mechanic  and  the  American 
laborer  to  take  off  the  tariff'  from  any  of  the  foreign  products.  I  think 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  our  industries,  because  it  would  bring  our  labor 
here  down  to  the  same  level  that  exists  abroad,  and  would  stop  immi- 
gration entirely.  What  brought  me  over  here  ?  Why,  I  came  because 
of  the  inducements  which  this  country  offered,  and  I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  came  for  that  reason.  There  are  thousands  of  the  same  class. 
If  wages  were  the  same  here  as  in  Wales,  1  would  have  staid  in  my  na- 
tive land. 
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Q.  Which  is  the  best  country  for  a  workingman  to  be  in,  Wales  or 
the  United  States  ? — A,  The  United  States,  sir.  There  isn^t  any  argu- 
ment needed  about  that.  The  workingman  can  make  more  here  than 
he  can  there — he  can  get  everything  he  wants  here.  In  Wales  and  in 
England  if  a  workingman  gets  meat  once  every  day  he  thinks  he  is 
doing  well ;  if  he  can  spend  26  cents  or  10  cents  every  day  in  that  way 
it  is  a  big  thing  for  him ;  in  fact,  he  can-t  afford  it,  because  he  aint 
making  money.  But  in  this  country  he  is  making  money  and  he  can 
afford  to  spend  it.  The  immigration  which  comes  here  from  Wales  and 
England  and  Scotland  is  very  considerable.  Even  last  week  fifteen 
people  came  here  from  Scotland.  What  brought  them  here  ?  Of  course 
it  was  the  wages,  the  chance  they  could  have  to  make  money  here.  Take 
off'  your  tariff  and  no  more  of  them  will  come ;  they  will  stay  at  home 
and  those  who  are  here  will  probably  go  home.  I  will  go  home  myself, 
and  I  aint  the  only  one  that  will  leave.  The  tariff  is  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  our  working  classes  here,  and  it  cannot  possibly  injure  the 
farmer,  because  if  he  makes  bigger  wages  than  he  could  otherwise 
make,  he  can  charge  us  higher  prices  for  his  products.  Therefore  there 
is  nothing  in  the  great  argument  that  is  being  used  with  the  farmers 
against  the  tarif|[,  that  it  makes  them  pay  higher  for  their  plows  and 
for  getting  their  mules  shod,  and  their  harness  and  other  such  things. 

Q.  How  much  railroad  have  you  here  in  conuection  with  the  Pratt 
Coal  and-  Coke  Company? — A.  We  have  6  miles  of  direct  railroad 
track  to  Birmingham,  and  in  all,  including  sidings,  we  have  20  miles  of 
track  in  connection  with  the  mine. 

In  relation  to  the  cost  of  making  pig-iron,  I  wish  to  say  that  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  is  not  included  in  my  estimate,  excluding  that 
item,  I  think  pig-iron  can  be  made  for  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  Including 
interest  on  the  investment,  it  would  probably  cost  from  $12  to  $12.50 
per  ton  at  the  lowest  estimate,  and  to  make  it  at  that  cost  would  require 
good,  economical  management. 

Acljourned. 


BiBMiNaHAM,  Ala.,  November  17, 1883. 
Thomas  Smith  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Ch aieman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Q.  We  are  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  relations  between  employers  and  the  working  peo- 
ple, the  industrial  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  white 
anu  colored,  and  other  kindred  questions )  and  we  would  like  to  have 
from  you  any  statement  that  you  are  prepared  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  colored  people  here  in  the  South,  your  relations  with 
the  white  race  and  among  yourselves,  and  generally  any  suggestions  as 
to  things  which  you  think  the  General  Government  ought  to  do,  or  which 
the  Stato  government  might  do  to  improve  your  condition.  In  the  first 
place,  what  is  your  occupation  f 

A  GOLOBED  FABMEB  ON  A  LABGE  SOALE. 

A.  I  am  a  farmer.  I  have  been  farming  ever  since  emancipation.  I 
have  been  a  regular  farmer  myself  and  I  have  charge  of  two  planta- 
tions at  the  present  time.  I  have  got  about  fifty  or  sixty  hands  hired, 
and  have  had  them  for  about  five  years. 
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Q.  Do  you  hire  the  plantations  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  leased  the 
plantation  for  about  six  years,  the  one  that  I  am  on  now.  I  have  been 
getting  along  very  well  in  farming.  Last  year  we  made  200  bales  of 
cotton  and  this  year  125. 

Q.  How  many  hands  did  you  have  employed  ? — A.  We  had  on  the 
place  about  forty  or  fifty  hands,  and  they  worked  very  well.  They 
worked  under  my  control.    I  advance  to  all  the  hands  on  my  place. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that! — A.  I  advance  them  something  to 
eat,  and  if  they  want  any  money  I  furnish  them  money,  and  they  pays 
me  out  of  the  crop.  So  they  are  getting  along  very  well.  They  have 
b€«n  controlled  by  me  for  five  or  six  years  on  the  place  I  am  on  now. 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  same  men  right  along  most  of  the  timef — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  them  ? — A.  Sometimes  we  have  a 
little  trouble.  My  hands  sometimes  get  a  little  contrary,  but  they  soon 
get  back  to  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  such  cases  as  that? — A.  Well,  I  have  to  talk 
to  them  and  get  them  to  do  right ;  tell  them  that  if  they  expect  to  get 
their  money,  tbey  must  work  honest  for  it  and  go  along  all  right. 

Q.  How  much  money  do  they  make  ? — A.  I  have  got  several  that 
when  they  came  to  me  hadn't  a  mule  at  all,  but  now  they  have  bought 
mules  and  some  cows  and  hogs,  and  some  of  them  a  buggy — they  save 
money  now.    Within  these  six  years  they  have  saved  money. 

Q.  Are  your  hands  men  of  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  all  have  fami- 
lies. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  better  to  employ  men  with  families  than  men  with- 
out families! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Men  with  families,  you  know,  they  make 
themselves  satisfied,  because  they  have  got  their  families  there,  and 
they  stay  and  work. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  colored  men  who  are  laborers  on  the  farms; 
do  they  generally  make  something  out  of  their  labor  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir; 
with  me  they  have  made  something.  I  speak  for  myself.  They  have 
made  money  working  with  me. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  planting  interest  gen- 
erally throughout  the  State  H  Do  you  know  how  it  has  been  managed, 
and  how  the  working  people  have  been  getting  along! — A.  There  is 
about  five  plantations  adjoining  the  place  that  I  have  got  now  that 
colored  men  have  controlled  for  four  or  five  years.  There aiut  any  white 
men  on  the  places  at  all.  I  have  been  there  on  my  i)lace  five  years,  and 
there  hasn't  been  a  white  man  on  the  place  since  1  have  been  there  to 
give  it  any  attention  at  all.    That  I  give  myself. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  colored  men  are  able  to  take  a  i^lantation 
and  carry  it  on  and  make  a  crop  without  any  assistance  from  white 
men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  men  that  have  got  good  knowledge  can  do  it. 

Q.  And  colored  nien  have  shown  that  they  can  do  it,  and  can  make 
money  and  save  money  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  can  save  mone^'  if  they  work 
honest;  it  needs  work,  but,  then,  they  can  save  money.  When  I  first 
started  myself  1  didn't  have  any  money  at  all ;  I  started  empty-handed, 
and  now  1  have  got  fifteen  head  of  stock  in  my  own  mules  and  horses. 

Q.  What  is  a  mule  worth  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  got  two  mules  that's 
wrrth  about  $200  apiece,  and  some  that's  worth  $125. 

Q.  What  are  horses  worth  ? — A.  1  have  got  a  horse  that  a  man  offered 
me  $2f)0  for,  and  I  wouldn't  take  it. 

Q.  Have  you  other  property  besides  horses  and  mules  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
Ui  the  city. 
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Q.  What  is  that  property  worth  f — A.  I  have  got  hoases  and  lots 
there — ^two  lots. 

Q.  Is  there  a  house  on  either  of  those  lots  f — ^A.  There  is  a  house  on 
each. 

Q.  And  you  have  made  all  this  property  yourself  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Within  what  time  ! — A.  Well,  I  started  to  planting  land  in  1872. 

Q..  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  how  old  you  are  f — A.  I  am 
gwine  on  fifty-eight ;  I  was  fifty -eight  last  August  gone. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you  ? — A.  Four  boys  and  one  girl. 

(^  How  are  they  getting  along  ? — A.  Very  well.  My  boys  are  all 
with  me.    My  girl  is  married  oft'. 

Q.  Are  your  boys  married? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two  of  them. 

Q.  And  they  and  their  families  are  all  together  working  on  the 
land  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  should  you  say  of  the  way  colored  people  are  getting  on 
generally f — A.  I  think  they  are  getting  on  very  well,  sir;  very  well, 
indeed ;  the  way  they  are  working.  I  can  speak  of  those  five  planta- 
tions around  me  that  the  colored  people  are  getting  on  v6ry  well  there. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  prospect  for  the  colored  people  is  pretty  hope- 
ful!— A.  Yes,  sir;  this  year  has  been  the  hardest  year  they  have  had 
for  ten  years  back. 

Q.  You  live  near  Montgomery  f— A.  Aboul  19  miles  from  Mont- 
gomery on  the  Western  Eailroad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  colored  men  are  getting  along  on  the  farms 
in  the  black  belt  ? — A.  I  don't  understand  you  on  that  point. 

Q.  On  tae  plantations  about  Montgomery  and  below  there,  there  are 
more  colored  people,  I  believe,  than  upon  those  up  here? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  that  part  of  the  State  how  are  the  colored  people  getting 
aloDg  f — A.  They  are  getting  along  very  well.  I  knows  in  Lowndes 
County  colored  people  that's  doing  very  well  down  there ;  the  colored 
people  owns  property  down  there. 

Q.  You  think  theconditionof  things  withthemisimprovingf — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

BETTER  SCHOOLS  WANTED. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  you  think  ought  to  be  done  by  legislation — 
is  there  any  matter  that  you  have  particularly  in  mind  which  induced 
you  to  come  up  here  f — A.  Well,  I  think  the  school  system  is  very  slow. 

Q.  Do  you  want  the  Government  to  help  you  to  some  money  to  get 
your  schools  going  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  need  schools  more  than  any  thing  else  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  need  that,  because  we  don't  have  school  but  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  the  colored  people  have  to  hire  a  teacher  and  pay  him 
themselves  for  about  six  months. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  a  month  for  a  teacher? — A.  From  $40  to 
$50  a  month. 

Q.  You  get  a  good  teacher  for  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  colored  man  or  woman  ? — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say! — A.  No;  that  is  all 
I  can  say  at  this  time  present.  Our  schools,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
improved.  I  don't  think  of  anything  else,  only  the  feeling  between  the 
races ;  that  is  one  question  that  ought  to  come  up. 

Q.  What  about  the  feeling  between  the  races  ? 

29—0  4 (5  LAW) 
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DISOBIMINATION  AGAINST  COLOBED  PEOPLE  ON  THE  BAILBOADS. 

A.  Well,  it  BeeiDB  that  the  races  don't  exactly  agree  together.  Yon 
know,  if  I  pay  for  a  flrst-class  ticket  on  the  car,  then  they  gives  me  a 
dirty  car  to  go  in ;  at  the  same  time  I  pays  first-class,  and  I  don't  think 
that  is  right. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  don't  get  as  good  accommodation  for  the  same 
money  as  the  white  men  getf — ^A.  We  don't.  That  is  another  thing 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  changed. 

Q.  Yon  don't  want  to  ride  in  the  same  car  with  the  white  people,  I 
suppose,  but  yon  want  as  good  a  car  to  ride  in  by  yourselves  t — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  colored  folks  generally  anxious  to  mix  the  races,  any 
more  than  the  whites  are,  if  they  can  only  get  as  good  accommodations 
by  themselves  t — A.  No,  sir:  we  only  want  as  good  accommodations  as 
the  white  folks  get,  and  we  don't  care  about  mixing  up  in  the  same  car, 
either. 

Q.  That  iSt  you  want  your  dollar  to  be  as  good  as  anybody's  dollar  f — 
A.  That's  all  we  want.  If  I  have  got  to  go  and  get  into  a  second-class 
car,  then  there  should  be  a  'duction  in  money  matters. 

Q.  If  you  could  ride  for  a  less  rate  would  yon  want  to  pay  for  better 
accommodations  f — ^A.  I  had  rather  pay  for  a  first-class  ticket,  so  if  my 
wife  wanted  to  go  anywhere  T  could  put  her  into  a  comfortable  place. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  have  been  talking  here  as  though  they  were 
going  to  look  after  that  matter  and  make  it  all  rights  and  I  expect  they 
will.    Now,  is  there  any  other  point  you  want  to  state  f 

The  Witness.  I  think,  sir,  that  will  dose  the  matter  with  me. 


BiBMiNGHAM,  ALA.,  November  17, 1883. 
James  K.  Gbeen  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUGH  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  In  the  city  of  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  I  am  a  carpenter  and  contractor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  l>een  living  there! — A.  I  went  there  the  10th 
day  of  March,  1876.  I  think  that  is  the  time  that  me  and  Mr.  Hewitt 
came  out  of  the  House  of  Eepreseutativ^s  together. 

Q.  Well  you  have  done  better  as  a  carpenter  than  as  a  Eepresent- 
ative,  I  suppose. — A.  I  don't  say  that,  because  I  have  done  my  best  at 
both. 

Q.  How  are  you  getting  along  there  in  your  trade  ?— A.  Well,  sir,  I 
am  doing  pretty  well,  I  think.  I  haven't  made  no  fortune,  but  I  have 
made  a  comfortable  living  and  a  great  many  friends,  I  think. 

"POLITICAL  DOUBTS." 

Q.  You  are  doing  very  well  all  round,  and  are  you  well  fixed  up  in 
life! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  way  of  fixing  up.  I  don't  own  no  property. 
I  havent  been  reconciled  to  that  extent  to  buy  any  property  in  the 
South.  I  have  always  had  my  political  doubts  as  to  whether  I  should 
do  such  a  thing  or  not,  and  I  haven't  done  it,  but  it  wasii't  because  I 
haven't  been  able  to. 
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Q.  Yon  have  bad  yonr  political  doubts  as  totbat,  yoa  say  t — ^A.  Yes. 
sir.  I  was  afiraid  tbat  you  folks  were  goiug  to  keep  outconnting  us,  ana 
I  want  to  bavo  my  rights  at  the  ballot-box. 

Q.  Yon  tboQgbt  the  white  people  were  going  to  take  away  your  bal- 
lot and  put  you  back  into  slavery,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Ob,  no,  sir;  I  was 
never  afraid  of  that. 

Q.  You  have  got  as  much  right  to  vote  as  anybody  here,  have  you 
not! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  of  taking  that  right  away  from  yout — 
A.  Only  in  the  count. 

Q.  It  would  take  a  great  many  votes  to  count  you  out  of  the  right  to 
vote,  would  it  not  ? — A.  But  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  have  the  vote,  un- 
less it  is  counted  fair.  But  that  is  not  what  we  are  to  talk  about  now. 
We  don't  want  to  talk  about  any  politics  now ;  we  just  want  to  find  out 
bow  we  are  getting  along. 

Q.  Yes.  Our  principal  inquiry  is  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
people,  here,  and  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  and  the 
chances  a  man  has  here  to  make  a  comfortable  living'  and  to  provide 
for  his  family  and  improve  his  coudition  in  life. — A.  Well,  I  will  go 
on  to  speak  as  to  the  chances'  that  a  colored  man  has,  as  a  mechanic, 
in  Montgomery,  and  I  will  say  that  it  depends  entirely  on  the  character 
of  the  individual.  Whenever  there  is  plans  out  for  buildings  Mr.  Hale 
and  Mr.  Philips,  and  any  other  contractors  and  myself  have  the  privi- 
lege to  go  and  look  at  the  plans  and  to  estimate  upon  them  just  as  much 
as  any  white  man  has,  and  we  do  it.  Sometimes  we  don't  feel  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  going  into  the  business  further  than  we  are  capaci- 
tated to  get  through  with,  and  we  give  the  thing  up,  but  as  to  any  dis- 
crimination between  men  in  those  matters  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
character  of  the  individual  as  a  man  and  as  a  mechanic.  I  am  talking 
about  Montgomery  now.  In  Montgomery  mechanics  are  like  other 
people— just  like  farmers,  some  go  up  and  some  go  down,  but  they  all 
keep  trying. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  OOLOBED  CITIZEN. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  any  means  by  which  your 
condition  would  be  improved  f — A.  Well,  I  have  a  great  many  thoughts 
about  that.  Some  of  them  may  be  important,  and  some  of  them  may 
not,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  results  could  come  from  my  thought,  but 
I  believe  that  the  colored  people  have  done  well,  and  more  than  well, 
considering  all  their  circumstances  and  surroundings,  as  emancipation 
made  them.  I  for  one  was  met  by  it  entirely  ignorant ;  I  knew  nothing 
more  than  to  obey  my  master ;  and  there  was  thousands  of  us  in  the 
same  attitude,  that  didn't  know  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  the  tocsin  of 
freedom  sounded  and  knocked  at  the  door  and  we  walked  out  like  free 
men  and  met  the  exigences  as  they  grew  up,  and  shouldered  the  respon- 
sibilities. The  Government  said  we  were  citizens  and  we  accepted  it 
and  tried  to  make  ourselves  so  to  some  extent.  However,  it  is  with  the 
colored  i)eople,  as  it  is  with  the  whites,  there  is  but  few  white  men,  you 
know,  that  ever  reaches  the  zenith,  and  so  it  is  with  the  colored  people. 
But  all  the  while  we  go  entirely  upon  energy  and  self-will  and  no  cap- 
ital. The  white  men  have  the  capital.  Then,  you  know,  there  is  uni- 
formity among  the  whites  by  education,  while  the  colored  man  is  de- 
barred of  it.  Now,  we  want  more  educational  facilities  here,  and  we 
ought  to  look  directly  among  the  people  among  whom  we  live  for  that. 
I  don't  believe  in  going  to  the  North  or  the  East  nor  the  West  for  that. 
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Q.  You  do  not  want  any  money  from  the  Federal  Government,  then  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  you  have  all  had  the  benefit  of  ub,  and  have  got  it 
yet,  and  if  you  want  us  to  be  good  citizens  of  this  country  you  ought  to 
come  out  and  help  us,  and  you  will  find  that  our  feelings  is  not  as  much 
onesided  as  you  think.  I  have  throwed  off  the  party  yoke,  and  I  am 
an  Independent  from  this  time  out.    I  started  on  that  four  years  ago. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  more  schools  within  the  last  four  years? — ^A. 
They  are  doing  better. 

Q.  Then  your  throwing  off  the  party  yoke  worked  well,  did  it  f — A. 
I  will  tell  you  what ;  when  we  was  under  the  yoke  here  you  fellows, 
the  drivers,  made  time!  Ton  generally  met  us  at  the  depot  I  I  think 
that  the  colored  people  is  misunderstood  to  a  great  extent  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  have  tried  to  understand  them,  and  I  have 
had  a  chance.  I  belonged  to  a  man  that  owned  over  five  hundred  of 
them,  big  and  little,  and  I  was  his  right-hand  servant — there  may 
be  some  gentleman  here  that  knows  him.  My  master  was  Mr.  Nel- 
son, of  Hale  Gounty,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  State,  and  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  know  the  colored  people,  and  I  think  they  are 
greatly  misunderstood.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  white  race.  A 
great  many  men  goes  out  and  says  that  they  are  representatives  of  the 
party,  but  they  come  to  misrepresent  the  party,  and  they  do  more,  vul- 
garly speaking,  to  damn  it  than  to  redeem  it.  In  the  same  way  some 
of  our  men  have  gone  out  and  pretended  to  represent  us,  and  they  have 
entailed  a  great  deal  of  abuse  on  the  better  part  of  the  colored  men,  so 
when  a  man  shows  a  willingness  to  go  and  discharge  his  duty  people 
say,  ''Well,  that  fellow  is  in  a  line  with  the  others,"  and  they  just  hunt 
him  down  or  shut  him  out.  That  has  been  the  cause  of  inflaming  the 
passions  of  the  people  here  to  a  great  extent.  I  have  seen  the  time 
when  the  clouds  gathered  thick  here,  but  I  think  I  see  them  passing 
away.  If  we  can  get  schools  they  will  pass  away.  I  am  not  educated 
at  all  myself,  but  1  know  the  value  of  the  schools.  I  hear  accounts  of 
the  present  superintendent  of  education  from  men  and  women  that 
profess  to  be  teachers,  who  say  that  he  has  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
direction  of  education,  and  he  has  promised  his  endeavors  to  encourage 
his  party  to  do  more  for  the  schools,  which  I  hope  he  will  do. 

''MB.  MULE  AND  MB.  NIGGEB.'' 

As  to  the  poor  ^'  bites,  when  the  Democratic  party  wants  to  carry  the 
election  they  create  a  prejudice  between  the  poor  white  man  and  the 
nigger,  but  the  nigger  is  the  sole  salvation  of  these  white  people — that 
is,  "Mr.  Nigjrer  and  Mr.  Mule." 

Q.  You  think  the  mules  and  the  "nigger"  are  very  important  ele- 
ments of  society  here! — A.  Yes,  sir;  "Mr.  Nigger  and  Mr.  Mule"  is, 
and  Senator  Pugh  well  knows  it.  But  if  they  will  give  us  schools,  we 
will  agree  to  let  them  keep  on  counting  us  out,  so  that  we  won't  have 
no  more  confusion  and  fuss.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  they  are 
improving,  and  we  are  becoming  a  little  more  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Always  look  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  have  bright  hopes.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  a  committe>e  of  this  sort  has  not  been  around  and  got  hold  of 
the  best  men  on  both  sides  before  this. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 

Q.  How  much  have  the  colored  people  been  injured  by  what  you  caD 
"  counting  out;"  how  have  their  rights  been  injured  f — A.  By  the  rights 
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of  representation  tbat  we  are  entitled  to;  we  are  injured  that  mach  in 
oar  rights  as  men  to  express  lawfully  and  legitimately  the  wishes  and 
will  of  the  voter. 

Q.  Do  you  reckon  that  they  had  any  wish  or  will  of  their  own,  or 
were  they  voting  somebody  else's  will  f — ^A.  Well,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
I  believe  I  have  the  natural  instinct  of  other  human  beings,  and  the 
reason  with  that  instinct  to  wish  to  have  my  choice  to  accept  or  to 
reject. 

A  MISTAKE  IN  THE  COUNT. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  vote  was  not  counted  f — A.  Oh,  yes,  it  was 
counted ;  but  not  for  my  side. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  Because  I  was  left  out  in  the  number 
of  votes.    I  was  one  of  the  managers  of  election. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  report  that  fact  then? — A.  What  good  would  it 
do :  I  had  no  rights. 

Q.  You  were  a  manager  of  election,  you  say  ? — A.  I  was  appointed 
by  the  governor,  but  I  didn't  have  backing  enough  to  stand  up  in  my 
stirrups. 

Q.  What  governor  appointed  you? — A.  Mr.  Deneke  was  the  ofiScial. 

Q.  He  is  a  Eepublican,  is  he  not  f — A.  I  reckon  he  claims  to  be ;  he 
is  in  the  party. 

Q.  You  do  not  appear  to  have  much  faith  in  him. — A.  I  have  no  right 
to  say  a  word  against  him.  I  am  now  like  all  the  rest  of  the  colored 
men.*  If  you  say  you  are  ray  friend,  and  prove  it,  I  am  with  you.  We 
don't  care  now  for  "  Democrat"  or  "  Kepublican"  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  Has  not  the  country  been  improving  within  the  past  ten  years  t — 
A.  Wonderfully,  sir,  according  to  my  ideas,  so  far  as  peace  and  pros- 
perity go. 

Q.  Are  not  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  secured  to  everybody, 
and  is  not  the  State  government  administered  faithfully  and  honestly^ 
so  far  as  you  can  see  I — A.  1  think  80,  so  far  as  I  know ;  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  it  has  improved  wonderfully, 
because  I  know  the  tirae  was  when  it  was  not  so. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  that.  I,  too^  remember  very  well  the  time 
when  it  was  not  so.  How  are  the  wages  and  the  living  of  the  colored 
people  in  Montgomery ;  do  they  generally  getemi)loyment  there  at  pretty 
fair  pay  I — A.  They  are  doin^  very  well  there ;  I  mean  around  the  city; 
I  have  not  been  in  the  country  much.  I  was  traveling  this  year  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  and  West  Alabama,  and  I  saw  what  was  going 
on  there,  but  I  don't  know  much  about  what  is  going  on  at  home.  1  hear 
some  of  the  farmers  say  that  they  are  coming  out  short.  1  can't  tell 
whether  that  is  through  their  own  negligence  or  not.  Sometimes  they 
make  niiscalculations  ;  sometimes  I  do  that  myself.  I  make  a  calcula- 
tion on  a  house  to-day  the  same  as  I  did  yesterday,  and  I  lose  money  on 
this  one  while  1  make  money  on  the  other.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the 
planters  1  suppose. 

WAGES. 

Around  the  city  of  Montgomery  there  is  no  big  wages,  but  people 
pay  all  they  say  they  will.  I  have  been  working  ten  or  twelve  hands 
since  the  28th  or  29th  of  last  May,  and  I  have  been  paying  them  from 
$10.50  to  $12  a  week.    The  lowest  wages  1  pay  is  $1.26  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  as  much  as  you  can  afford  to  pay  themt-* 
A.  That  is  all  that  my  work  would  justify  me  to  give  them.    We  coma 
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into  competitioa  with  a  great  many  strangers  coming  to  Montgomery^ 
because  it  has  the  name  of  being  very  healthy,  and  a  great  many  goes 
there  in  summer.  i 

Q.  Montgomery  is  a  growing  city,  is  it  not  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  boilding  going  ont — A.  A  good  deal. 

Q.  And  a  good  demand  for  mechanics  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  stated  all  that  ^on  care  to  say t — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
all. 

THE  OrVIL  BIGHTS  BILL. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  There  is  nothing  more  that  yon  care  to  say  t — A.  Well,  I  haven't 
said  all  that  I  can  say.  I  might  say  that  I  have  not  gone  crazy  on  the 
decision  of  the  civil  rights  bill^  for  that  is  something  I  have  always  con- 
sidered conld  never  be  set  aside.  I  do  not  consider  civil  rights  social 
rights :  I  look  upon  that  measure  differently  from  most  people.  I  think 
that  what  is  being  denied  us  on  the  other  side  is  social  rights.  I  think 
that  the  State  and  the  Gtoueral  Government,  whilst  we  were  considered 
hardly  creatures,  they  created  us  anew  and  made  us  men.  It  made  no 
difference  how  it  was  in  the  days  of  slavery,  if  your  head  was  as  white 
as  that  wall,  you  was  always  a  ''boy.''  but  after  the  emancipation  we 
were  recognized  as  men.  Now,  my  iaea  is  that  it  is  useless  to  ask  any 
ftirther  legislation.  When  the  Gonstitution  told  me  I  was  a  man,  then 
to  pass  another  series  of  laws  punishing  another  man  because  he  didn't 
ffrant  me  inch  privileges  as  the  Government  wishes  me  to  have,  there 
u  no  use  in  that.  I  think  that  matter  ought  to  be  made  more  explicit, 
and  I  think  it  the  best  thing  that  has  ever  happened  with  the  colorecl 
people— I  think  they  should  generally  hold  meetings  if  it  is  a  grievance; 
but  I  want  to  ask  this  committee:  if  it  is  a  grievance,  is  it  essential  that 
we  should  ask  or  i>etition  the  Government  to  grant  us  again  rights  once 
granted  under  the  fourteenth  amendment?  I  hold  it  ain't.  I  want  to 
know  whether  I  am  right  in  that  or  not  f  I  don't  know  what  party  you 
gentlemen  belong  to,  and  neither  do  I  care.  I  believe  that  I  am  a  cit- 
izen of  the  TJnit^  States,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  rights  hero  that 
other  men  who  have  rights  ought  to  respect.  I  want  to  know  whether 
there  should  be  a  petition  for  further  legislation.  If  so,  we  want  to 
live  quietly  and  peacefully  with  these  people.  We  don't  want  to  be 
firowning  at  Senator  Pngh,  because  we  know  him  to  be  a  Democrat, 
because  we  fail  to  get  certain  rights  guaranteed  us  by  the  Government. 
Now,  I  don't  want  to  shove  any  party  down  hill  and  pull  another  up, 
because  I  don't  get  what  I  want,  but  we  are  eager  to  know  how  that 
subject  stands,  how  it  is  to  be  settled,  and  whether  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  final  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  is  final  until  the  Constitution  is  amended. 

The  Chairman.  That  decision  amounts  to  this :  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  States  to  give  you  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  other  citizens. 
The  enactment  by  Congress  was  supposed  by  the  party  which  enacted 
it  to  be  constitutional.  They  supposed  that  the  National  Government 
had  the  power  to  compel  the  granting  of  those  equal  rights,  but  the  Su- 
premeCourt  has  said  that  the  National  Government  has  not  that  jurisdic- 
tion. It  may  obtain  that  jurisdiction,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  by  amending 
the  Constitution  5  but  meanwhile,  under  the  constitutions  of  the  States, 
they  have  ample  power  to  relieve  you  in  every  respect  from  all  your 
disabilities  and  grievances,  and  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  so,  they  can 
give  you  every  right  and  privilege  which  was  supposed  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  civil  rights  bill.    Every  right  and  privilege  which  that  bill  was 
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supposed  to  guarao  cee  yoii  can  be  given  you  by  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  by  every  other  State  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  you  can  hold 
the  dominant  party  in  your  State  responsible  if  it  does  not  give  them. 
And  further,  if  it  does  not  do  so,  you  can  move  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  when  that  is  obtained,  then, 
under  the  power  of  the  General  Government,  you  can  secure  your  rights* 

A  SOCIAL  GRIEVANCE. 

The  Witness.  I  am  proud  that  there  is  so  many  gentlemen  in  here 
belonging  to  the  other  party.  Here  is  the  only  thing  that  we  are  troubled 
about  now,  about  civil  rights.  A  colored  man  and  his  wife  may  go  to 
work  to  get  a  little  home,  may  go  hungry  and  naked  to  educate  a  daugh- 
ter, the  dearest  treasure  that  they  have  got,  and  the  very  moment  that 
she 'begins  to  come  up  there  is  an  inroad  made  upon  her  by  the  whites 
of  this  country,  and  we  have  got  no  redress  in  the  world.  They  can't 
deny  that.  Now,  I  want  as  much  civil  rights  and  rules  to  regulate  and 
protect  my  family  as  any  white  man  does,  and  if  I  catch  a  man  under 
such  circumstances  I  won't  hurt  him  but  once  I 

The  Chairman.  You  h.ave  that  right  beyond  question,  and  should  ex 
ercise  it. 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  we  want,  to  protect  the  virtue  of  our 
girls.  That  is  the  rights  I  want.  I  don't  want  no  social  equality  with 
the  white  people,  and  1  don't  want  them  to  have  none  with  me.  I  see 
the  influence  of  this  thing  every  day.  There  has  been  a  time  when  they 
were  opposed  to  sach  things,  but  now  that  we  are  free  the*  parents  of 
the  children  can't  even  protect  their  children,  and  there  ain't  a  white 
man  here  can  deny  it.  That  is  the  trouble  in  this  country.  Give  the 
nigger  a  chance  and  he  is  going  to  till  the  white  man's  soil,  and  he  is 
going  to  keep  out  of  his  house,  too.  There  is  some  fools,  of  course,  but 
generally  if  they  let  the  nigger  alone  he  won't  interfere  with  them. 

NO   TROUBLE  WITH  GENTLEMEN. 

A  gentleman  white  man  won't  lose  no  time  to  aggravate  and  insult  and 
abuse  away  his  time  with  a  colored  man  unless  he  happens  to  be  drunk. 
It  is  no  hard  thing  for  us  to  get  along  with  the  gentlemen  in  this  country. 
You  can  get  along  with  the  gentlemen  here  or  anywhere,  on  the  cars  or 
on  the  streets,  or  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  gentlemen  are  your  friends  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  they  are.  I  don't  care  what  party  they  be- 
long to. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  better  act  with  them. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman  submitted  the  following  communication  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Welch,  which  was  received  as  a  supplement  to  his  testimony  already 
printed  in  this  record: 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  17, 1883. 

To  the  United  States  Senate  Committee : 

Honorable  Sirs  :  To  avoid  an  unnecessary  and  uninteresting  repe- 
tition of  testimony  touching  upon  the  condition  of  our  people,  1  would 
state,  on  behalf  of  those  examined,  that  we  have  no  others  whom  we 
desire  to  present.  You  have  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  colored  citizens 
of  Birmingham  and  vicinity  for  favoring  us  with  an  opportunity  to  testify 
in  our  own  case. 
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We  were  ander  the  anpleasant  impression  that  we  woald  not  eojoy 
sach  an  opportunity.  The  colored  people  sustained  an  intimate  and 
iprofltable  relation  to  the  white  people  of  the  South  previous  to  the  war. 
'  This  relation  was  severed  by  the  great  conflict  and  a  new  one  sustained. 
Onoe  a  servant,  but  now  a  citizen,  our  new  relation  to  them  is  being 
favorably  considered,  which,  in  part,  accounts  for  a  growing  good  feel- 
I  ing  among  white  and  colored. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  our  petitions  to  the  railroad  commissioners 
.  and  governor. 
JPIease  accept  the  best  wishes  of  my  x>eople. 
Yours,  with  high  respect, 

I.  H.  WELCH, 
Pastor  A.M.E.  Ohurek. 

^^  » 

[Prom  tiie  Montgomery  Daily  Advertiser.] 

A.  VISIT  VBOM  ▲  COLORED  DBLEQATIOK— THEIR  ADDRESS  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  STATE 

OFFICERS. 

The  following  address  was  yesterday  presented  to  the  GoTemor  by  the  signers  thereto: 

Jb  hi»  excellency  the  Ooverner  of  Alabama  and  calHnet : 

Honorable  Sirs:  The  delegation  now  in  your  distingaished  presence,  having  pre- 
smted  painful  grievances  to  uie  railroad  commissioners)  feel  that  its  mission  to  the 
capital  could  not  be  completed  without  favoring  the  chief  executive  and  cabinet  with 
a  lormal  visit.  Words  cannot  fitly  express  our  ai>preciation  of  this  cordial  welcome; 
especially  as  it  requires  a  departure  from  your  official  duties.  We  are  not  here  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  your  responsibilities,  but  present  the  greetings  and  prayers  of 
the  colored  cituens  oiBirmingham,  Jefferson  Conuty,  and  indirectly  of  the  entire  State. 

Honorable  sirs,  these  salutations  and  prayers  come  from  the  most  loyal,  generous, 
and  peaceable  citizens  of  our  great  commonwealth. 

Language  cannot  measure  nor  describe  the  depth  of  their  iuterest  in  the  prosperity, 
nor  their  manifest  pride  in  its  greatness.  She  is  great  on  account  of  her  coal- veined 
mountains  and  ore-bedded  valleys,  perennial  rivers,  fertile  fields,  amd  growing  cities. 
She  is  great  on  account  of  her  annual  products  and  inannfactnring  interests. 

We  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  state  that  colored  men  are  a  very  important 
physical  factor  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State. 

Their  labor  is  an  apparent  necccssity  in  tbe  advancement  of  the  agricultural,  min- 
ing, and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State.  An  alarming  percentage  of  these  op- 
eratives and  their  children  are  deprived  to  a  (damaging  extent  of  educational  facili- 
ties. In  view  of  this  lamentable  want  of  education  among  our  race,  wo  most  respect- 
fully request  the  appointment  of  a  State  superintendent  of  our  race,  and  one  for  each 
Congressional  district,  with  suitable  salaries,  whose  imperative  and  exclusive  duties 
shall  be  to  superintend  the  educational  work  among  our  people.  Tlie  present  superin- 
tendent cannot  devote  that  time  and  attention  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people 
its  importance  demands. 

It  is  physically  impossible  for  this  official  to  render  any  service  in  the  establish- 
ment of  teacher's  institutes,  inti<  duction  of  progref^ive  metluids  of  instruction,  or 
in  determining;  the  progress  made  in  the  acquisition  of  prjictical  knowledge.  We  be- 
live  that  an  intelligent  nation  is  strong,  prospcrons,  and  liberty-loving.  This  ac- 
counts, in  part,  for  the  unbounded  interest  we  feel  in  the  education  of  our  race. 

We  congratulate  you  upon  the  domestic  peace  and  good-will  subsisting  between 
the  races.  Thesepieasiuff  signs  of  advancing  intelligence  and  civilization,  arehiglily 
appreciated  by  tbe  hamblost  of  our  race.  We  rejoice  that  this  fellow-feeling  has  not 
been  disturbed  by  foolish  riots  to  promote  political  ends.  We  have  as>uined  and 
maintained  a  peaceable  attitude  toward  all  races,  even  when  restricted  in  the  en- 
joyment of  our  conceived  rights  as  citizens.  Honorable  sirs,  wo  cannot  avoid  feel- 
ing oppressed  under  the  great  discrimination  made  in  the  selection  of  jurors.  The 
law  designates  the  officials  upon  whom  this  duty  is  imposed,  ])reseribes  the  mode  and 
specifies  the  qualifications  required  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  juror.  A  better  ob- 
servance of  the  law  would  enable  the  qualified  of  our  race  to  serve  in  this  capacity, 
especially  when  one  is  on  trial.  The  present  application  of  the  law  deprives  him  of 
the  right  of  trial  before  a  Jury  of  his  peers.  We  humbly  pray  this  matter  may  be 
amicablv  adjusted,  and  that  the  convict  system  of  our  State  be  made  more  reforma- 
tory in  its  nature.    Punish  man  for  crime,  reform  him,  give  him  a  trade,  and  a  ten- 
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dency  to  indolence,  theft,  and  vice  will  be  destroyed.  He  will  return  to  civil  life  Im- 
proTed,  elevated,  indnstnoos,  and  temperate.  These  changes  we  pray  this  distin- 
ffoishea  body  for,  in  the  name  of  our  sreat  State,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  most  loyal  and  grateful  people  upon  Alabama  soil. 

J.  H.  WELCH, 
W.  R.  PITTIFORD, 
J.  H.  THOMASON, 
JAMES  A.  SCOTT, 
J.  E.  BUSH, 
Committee  on  behalf  of  Colored  PeopU, 

PETITION  OF  COLORED  CITIZENS  OF  BIRHINOHAM. 

Before  the  Railroad  Commission. 

To  the  president  and  gentlemen  of  the  railroad  oommieHon  of  Alabama: 

We  appear  bffore  you  to-day  in  pursuance  to  instructions  from  a  mass  meeting  of 
colored  citizens  held  at  Birmingham  to  enter  certain  complaints  against  the  railroad 
companies  of  Alabama^  In  common  with  all  good  people,  we  regret  the  necessity  ex- 
ists which  calls  forth  this  formal  protest  from  a  people  who  have  heretofore  patiently 
borne  man^  hardships  and  grievances,  though  repeatedly  assured  they  had  tne  right, 
under  certain  Federal  enactments  which  secured  to  them  equal  civil  and  political  rights. 
In  the  face  of  this,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  but  few  of  the  race  thought 
proper  to  avail  themselves  of  privileges  which  they  were  made  to  believe  they  could 
openly  and  freely  enjoy  without  the  least  legal  objection. 

The  grand  principles  of  American  citizenship  carry  with  them  certain  undeniable 
rights  and  impose  various  duties  and  obligations;  and,  since  the  colored  man  has 
b^n  fnlly  recognized  as  a  citizen  by  the  State  constitutions  of  the  country,  we  feel 
that  he  should  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  public  privileges  as  other  citizens. 
We  demand  this  only;  it  would  be  folly  to  ask  more,  Our  own  constitution,  framed 
by  Alabama's  ablest  and  truest  sons,  very  admirably  expresses  the  rights  of  citizens 
in  this  forcible  style :  ^ 

"That  all  men  arc  equally  free  and  independent;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  amongst  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

"That  all  persons  resident  in  this  State,  bom  in  the  United  States,  or  naturalized, 
or  who  shall  have- legally  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  this  State, 
possessing  equal  civil  and  political  rights/' 

We  bail  this  constitutional  declaration  as  an  expression  of  the  true  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  Alabama,  as  an  integral  part  of  this  grand  old  commonwealth,  we  come 
before  this  commission  asking  tor  the  correction  of  the  following  discriminating 
abuses,  now  uniformly  practiced  by  the  railroads  of  this  State: 

1.  Tne  colored  people  in  traveling  over  the  railroads  of  Alabama,  although  paying 
the  same  fare  as  other  passengers,  are  forced  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  riding  in 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  smoking  car. 

2.  And  while  riding  in  the  said  "smoking-car''  our  colored  ladies  are  not  accorded 
that  courtesy  and  protection  which  is  shown  other  lady  passengers. 

We  enter  these  complaints  against  the  railroads  because  they  are  unjust  discrimina- 
tions;  and,  certainly,  if  the  commission  has  the  power  to  see  that  no  discriminations 
are  made  in  the  freight  rates  by  the  railroads  against  certain  localities,  it  surely  fol- 
lows that  you,  gentlemen,  have  the  undoubted  authority  to  correct  the  evils  of  which 
we  complain.  VVe  say,  unhesitatingly  that  the  colored  people  do  not  desire  to  ride 
in  the  same  car  with  the  white  people,  simply  because  it  is  the  white  people's  car  ; 
and  the  reason  why  a  number  of  our  ladies  and  gentlemen  persist  in  obtruding  them- 
selves into  the  car  set  apart  for  the  white  people  is  to  secure  equal  accommodations 
and  protection  from  tobacco  smoke,  insulting  and  oftensive  language.  It  has  been  a 
surprise  to  us  that  the  railroads  themselves  have  not  attempted  to  remedy  these 
things,  in  consideration  of  the  patronage  of  the  colored  j)eoplo.  It  is,  however,  a 
fact  patent  to  every  close  observer,  they  never  have  sought  to  encourage  this  class  of 
their  patrons  by  proper  accommodations  and  protection.  The  division  of  the  smok- 
ing car  into  two  apartments  has  always  been  regarded  by  every  sensible  man  as  a 
complete  failure  in  accomplishing  the  obiect  had  in  view — the  separation  of  the  races. 
White  men  have  always  been  allowed  full  and  free  access  to  the  apartment  designated 
for  the  use  of  colored  passengers,  thereby  destroying  the  necessity  for  separate 
coaches. 

We  freely  admit  that  the  questions  which  we  call  upon  you  to  consider  are  very 
delicate  and  require  great  wisdom  and  forethought  in  bringing  them  to  a  successful 
issue. 

The  friendly  feeling  now  existing  between  the  races  in  Alabama  will  be  greatly 
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enoonraged  by  this  simple  act  of  Justice.  We  feel  that  our  interests  and  rights  are 
perfectly  safe  in  your  hands,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  we  voice  the  sentiments  of  our 
people  when  we  say  this ;  and,  in  behalf  of  the  colored  people  of  Alabama  we  earn- 
estly appeal  to  yon  to  render  us  such  assistance  as  will  cive  us  equal  accommodations 
and  protection  with  other  passengers  who  travel  upon  the  railroads  of  our  State.  Do 
this,  gentlemen,  and  yon  will  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  colored  people  of 
Alabama. 

J.  H.  WELCH, 
J.  E.  BUSH, 
W.  R.  PETTIFORD, 
J.  H.  THOMASON, 
J.  A.  SCOTT, 
Committee  on  bthalfof  the  Colored  People. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  17, 1883. 
James  E.  Btjsh  (colored)  sworn  and  examined.  * 

A  USl^UL  INSTITUTION. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Question.  What  is  your  profession  f — Answer.  At  present  I  am  in 
the  intelligence  bureau  business  in  this  city. 

Q.  What  ib  that? — A.  It  has  for  its  mission  selecting  labor  for  the 
city  and  accommodating  strangers  in  that  respect.  You  know  this  is 
a  transitory  population  passing  here,  coming  in  and  going  out  all  the 
time,  and  strangers  come  here,  and  don't  know  where  to  goor  to  apply  for 
situations,  so  I  thought  I  could  accommodate  my  people  and  others  by 
opening  an  office  of  that  kipd,  and  I  have  found  it  to  work  very  suc- 
cessfully so  far. 

Q.  You  furnish  information  to  people  who  come  in  here  seeking  em- 
ployment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  some  idea  of  how  the  business  works,  and  what  bene- 
fit you  think  it  does. — A.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  bave  said,  parties  com- 
ing to  the  city  are,  many  of  them,  strangers,  who  do  not  know  even  where 
they  can  go  to  find  accommodations  for  the  night.  They  come  to  me 
and  I  inform  them  where  they  can  get  such  accommodations.  At  the 
same  time  I  tell  them  that  if  they  will  give  me  a  small  sum  I  will  seek 
around  among  different  parties  to  get  them  employment  by  next  day, 
for  they  are  always  looking  for  employment.  Most  of  them,  when  they 
do  come,  have  but  little  money,  and  they  are  eager  to  get  employment 
before  spending  what  they  have.  The  citizens  of  Birmingham  usually 
want  to  hire  cooks,  washerwomen,  or  family  servants,  or  hotel  waiters, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  a  great  many  times  they  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  to  find  them.  So  I  keep  such  parties  registered  in  my  office, 
and  I  inform  the  citizens  where  they  can  find  such  servants  as  they 
want.  I  have  also  extended  my  business  to  finding  houses  for  parties. 
Sometimes,  if  they  want  to  buy  a  house,  I  put  myself  to  the  trouble  to 
go  around  and  see  the  real  estate  agents,  and  help  the  people  in  that 
way.  Then  again  they  sometimes  want  to  borrow  money  on  real  estate, 
and  I  negotiate  loans  for  them. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  inquire  into  the  character  and  the  capacity  as 
laborers,  of  these  people  who  apply  to  you  for  employment? — A.  Yes, 
I  find  out  where  they  formerly  lived,  and  whether  they  have  satisfac- 
tory recommendations,  and  if  they  are  able  to  produce  such  recommend- 
ations, of  course,  I  then  know  that  I  can  present  them  to  the  people 
that  I  am  trying  to  get  them  work  with. 
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Q.  Ton  have  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  to  whom  you  apply  fer  em- 
ployment for  these  people  that  are  are  registered  in  your  office.  Yon  do 
not  send  anybody  to  employers  that  you  are  not  willing  to  rclcommendf — 
A.  No,  sir.  If  I  do  that  in  any  case  I  say,  **  This  is  a  stranger;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  him  (or  her),  you  must  take  him  on  trial ;  I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  he  will  suit  you  or  not,  but  if  you  take  him  on 
trial  and  find  that  you  can  recommend  him  I  will  be  glad  of  it."  Then, 
after  the  person  has  been  tried,  whatever  the  employer  says  about  him 
I  put  down  in  writing,  so  that  I  can  refer  to  it  if  anybody  comes  again  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  same  person. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  able  to  find  employment  for  a  great  many  persons 
in  that  way  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  a  great  many. 

Q.  Where  you  have  got  them  employment  how  have  they  generally 
succeeded  f  Have  they  kept  their  contracts  f — ^A.  Yes }  the  majority 
of  them,  because  I  tell  them,  *'  Now,  here,  my  reputation  depends  on 
your  conduct,  I  am  responsible  for  you." 

Q.  And  you  think  that  has  a  good  influence  upon  them  f — A.  Yes^ 
because  I  say  to  them,  "  In  case  you  do  not  suit  these  parties,  if  you 
dver  want  me  to  look  you  out  another  place  I  cannot  do  it,  but  if  you 
4tay  there  and  give  satisfaction  and  then  for  any  reason  you  want  to 
(eave  later,  why  I  can  help  you ;  but  if  you  fail  to  do  your  duty  I  can- 
not assist  you  again."  The  object  of  my  business  is  to  regulate  the 
labor  and  its  employment  throughout  the  city  and  to  get  these  people 
whenever  they  make  a  contract  to  stand  to  it. 

SCHOOLS — FEDERAL  AID  NEEDED. 

The  chief  Ihing  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  witness  about  was  the  matter 
if  schools.  I  have  been  a  teacher  myself  for  some  time ;  I  have  taught 
m  several  counties  in  this  State,  and  I  find  that  one  thing  that  has 
driven  a  great  many  teachers  from  the  profession  is  the  shortness  of 
funds.  I  find  that  the  scholastic  year  in  this  State  will  not  average 
more  than  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  days  during  the  year,  and  that 
of  itself  would  prevent  almost  any  competent  man  from  teaching.  Say 
I  get  a  school  to  teach  for  three  months,  about  sixty  days,  then  I  have 
got  to  change  counties,  or  perhaps  go  to  another  city,  if  I  am  going  to 
continue  in  the  profession,  and,  of  course,  very  few  can  do  that.  Another 
thing  in  connection  with  that  is  this :  I  find  that  if  I  teach  school  for  three 
months  I  do  not  get  any  money  from  the  time  I  begin  until  the  term 
closes.  That  puts  mo  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  because  I  have  no 
way  of  getting  my  board  or  of  taking  care  of  my  family  in  the  mean 
time,  and  of  course  my  family  must  have  some  way  of  living  and  being 
provided  for  during  those  three  months.  Now,  these  are  great  evils^ 
and  if  they  could  be  remedied,  if  a  teacher  could  be  paid  his  salary  at 
the  end  of  each  month,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
family,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  schools.  But  as  it  is  now 
a  man  who  undertakes  to  teach  for  thr^e  months  havS  necessarily  to  go 
and  ask  some  one  else  to  allow  him  to  open  an  account,  and  that  eats 
up  his  salary.  I  think  that  if  the  Government  would  appropriate  money 
to  carry  on  schools  in  the  South  it  would  really  be  a  great  advantage, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  their  duty  to  make  the  schools  industrial  schools^ 
so  as  to  teach  the  people  trades  in  connection  with  the  schooling,  so  that 
in  case  they  could  not  get  anything  to  do  in  the  educational  line  they 
could  go  to  other  work.  I  find  the  difficulty  with  most  contractors  now 
is  that  they  are  unable  to  figure  and  calculate  successfully,  and  that  is 
a  great  hindrance  to  taking  large  contracts,  such  as  Mr.  Green  has 
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mentioned.  *If  oar  young  men  that  have  been  edncated  since  emanci- 
pation, had  been  educated  in  a  practical  way,  they  would  be  able  to 
make  such  calculations  as  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  bnsi- 
ness  and  show  them  how  they  were  coming  out.  I  believe,  again,  that 
the  Gk>yemment  should  take  charge  of  these  schools,  and  if  it  snould 
do  so  it  would  have  a  perfect  ri^ht  to  have  this  kind  of  instruction  con- 
nected with  them,  and  to  have  instruction  in  such  professions  as  law 
and  medicine,  and  that  would  be  a  great  help.  I  And  that  the  ambition 
of  our  people  is  increased  by  any  one  coming  out  as  a  lawyer  or  a  doe- 
tor.  We  have  a  colored  lawyer  in  this  city,  and  the  young  men  speak 
of  him  as  an  important  factor.  I  was  in  Montgomery  the  other  day, 
and  they  spoke  of  a  young  physician  there  as  a  very  important  fEU)tor, 
and  that  has  a  great  influence  on  the  young  men. 

Q.  Well,  we  were  all  poor,  you  know,  after  the  war,  and  we  have  had 
to  crawl  up  by  degrees.  We  have  been  doing  the  best  we  can,  and  we 
will  do  better  by  and  by.  Don't  you  think  the  prospect  is  brightening  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  if  these  changes  were  made  that,  so  far  as  the 
colored  people  are  concerned,  there  would  be  a  better  feeling  among 
them.  They  leave  their  farms  now  for  want  of  edncational  advantages. 
The  school  system  of  this  State  usually  begins  the  1st  of  January.  The 
children  will  go  idle  until  the  Ist  of  January,  and  then,  about  the  Ist 
of  February,  they  must  go  to  work  arranging  for  another  year.  I  think 
that  if  the  schools  would  start  throughout  the  State  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, and  begin  again  after  the  crops  are  laid  by,  it  would  help  the 
farmers  considerably.  I  think  the  sooner  that  mistake  is  corrected  the 
better. 

Then  again  I  think,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  superintendent  of 
education,  that  he  ought  to  have  an  assistant.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  colored  State  superintendent,  but  I  think  the  superin- 
tendent ought  to  have  an  assistant  to  go  back  into  the  interior  of  the 
State  and  work  up  these  schools  in  the  country.  I  think  these  changes 
are  necessary,  and  unless  we  have  these  changes  I  do  not  think  we  can 
succeed  as  we  ought  to  do  in  the  way  of  education.  I  have  talked  with 
county  superintendents,  and  also  the  township  superintendents,  and  I 
have  found  them  more  or  less  lacking  interest  in  that  respect,  because 
they  generally  have  other  business,  and  the  money  that  they  could  get 
from  their  positions  does  not  justify  them  in  paying  much  attention  to 
the  schools,  so  that  they  are  bound  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  busi- 
ness. Now,  if  we  had  au  assistant  State  superintendent  who  should 
receive  a  fair  living  salary,  and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  go  around 
and  visit  these  country  schools  and  correct  the  mistakes  and  misman- 
agement which  I  have  spoken  of,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  We 
feel  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  State  government  to  make  this 
change,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made.  I  know  the  State  superintendent 
of  education,  and  I  have  found  him  a  flue  man,  and  I  believe  he  is  doing 
all  in  his  power.  lie  was  with  us  in  our  State  convention  this  year,  and 
he  told  us  that  any  changes  that  we  thought  necessary  we  should  speak 
of  them  and  he  would  recommend  them. 

Q.  He  takes  an  interest  in  your  improvement? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  but  you 
know  the  State  is  large  and  the  schools  are  increasing  every  year,  and 
the  work  of  the  superintendent  is  too  much  for  one  man;  it  is  more  than 
he  can  do.  He  has  a  great  many  more  white  schools  to  supervise  than 
he  has  colored  schools. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  acquired  any  property  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
am  DOW  trying  to  pay  for  some  property  that  I  have  bought.    I  have 
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been  out  of  school  only  about  four  years^  and  of  coarse  it  took  all  I 
coul^  earn  to  keep  me  in  school,  and  since  I  have  left  school  and 
marjfied  it  has  been  abont  all  I  could  do  to  take  care  of  my  family. 

Q.  What  school  did  you  attend? — A.  The  American  Missionary 
School,  at  Talladega. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  did  you  attend! — A.  I  was  there  about  nine 
years. 

Q.  As  a  student  or  as  a  teacher  f — A.  As  a  student.  I  taught,  though, 
through  vacations  each  year. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ! — A.  Twenty-seven. 

Q.  You  say  your  business  is  keeping  an  intelligence  office  and  assist- 
ing in  finding  situations  for  people  of  your  own  race  who  come  here 
seeking  employment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  should  think  you  would  be  very  useful  to  your  people  in  that 
way. — A.  It  is  a  new  business,  and  will  have  to  extend  itself  as  time 
passes.  Of  course  it  is  a  new  thing  here,  and  the  people  do  not  in  all 
cases  view  it  favorably,  because,  in  fact,  they  do  not  understand  it  as 
yet.  I  have  been  in  the  business  only  about  three  months,  but  1  hope 
to  make  it  a  success. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  wish  to  suggest  to  the  commit- 
tee ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  believe  that  all  other  matters  that  I  should  care  to 
mention  have  been  spoken  of  already. 

Mr.  PUGH.  Is  there  any  other  colored  man  here  who  wants  to  make 
a  statement  ?    If  so,  we  would  like  to  hear  him. 

No  other  colored  witness  appeared  at  this  time. 


BiBMiNGHAM,  Ala.^  Ifovember  17, 1883. 
P.  L.  Wadsworth  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Birmingham? — Answer. 
About  ten  or  eleven  years. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  here  during  almost  the  entire  growth  of  the 
place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  built  the  second  house  that  was  built  here,  the 
office  of  the  engineers  in  the  construction  of  the  North  and  South  Rail- 
road, and  I  have  been  here  more  or  less  of  the  time  since. 

Q.  You  know  the  scope  of  our  investigation,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  any  statement  that  you  desire  to  make  in  regard  to  the  relations 
of  capital  and  labor,  or  industrial  questions  generally,  or  educational 
matters,  or  anything  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  this  city,  or  this  re- 
gion, or  this  State. — A.  Well,  to  be  brief,  1  was  connected  with  the  two 
railroads  that  intersect  at  this  point  until  the  spring  of  1880.  At  one 
time,  immediately  after  the  war,  I  was  in  the  coal  business,  mining  coal 
at  Helena,  below  here.  I  exi>ected  the  railroad  to  be  built  here  within 
a  given  period,  and  it  was  not  done,  so  that  wound  up  that  business. 
Since  the  spring  of  1880  1  have  been  associated  with  the  manufacturing 
business,  first,  in  a  coal  company,  and  then  representing  the  interest  of 
Mr.  DeBardleben,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health.  1  am  now 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Alice  Iron  Company  and  the  Edwards 
Iron  Company. 

As  far  as  labor  and  capital  are  concerned  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, I  have  never  known  any  time  when  there  was  any  great  difference 
between  then  and  now.  We  have  had  a  few  strikes  in  the  coal  districts 
but  they  have  not  lasted  long. 
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WAGES. 

Q.  Then  the  employers  and  the  laborers  have  generally  worked  to- 
gether harmoniously  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  compared  with  other  sections 
of  the  country.  I  speak  particularly  of  Tennessee,  I  know  that  the 
laborers  here  make  better  wages  about  the  iron  works  than  in  Tennes- 
see. To  illustrate  that  by  one  item,  in  the  matter  of  drawing  coke  from 
the  coke  oven,  the  general  manager  of  the  works  around  Suwanee  re- 
marked the  other  day  that  he  was  paying  25  cents  for  that  work  up 
there,  and  they  pay  40  cents  for  it  at  the  Alice  furnace. 

Q.  That  is  the  difference  in  the  wages  in  that  business  between  Ten- 
nessee and  heret — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  that  much 
d^erence  in  all  items,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  wages  paid  are  larger 
here  than  in  Tennessee  for  the  same  kind  of  work  generally,  and  I  know 
of  that  one  instance. 

Q.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  labor  here,  is  there  not  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  is  an  immense  deal  of  building  going  on  here ;  something  unpre- 
cedented in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  there  has  been  no  time  within 
the  past  four  or  five  years  when  a  man  who  wanted  to  work  could  not 
get  it,  if  he  were  known  to  be  of  good  character  and  not  objectionable 
m  some  way. 

IBBEGULAB  LABOR. 

The  only  trouble  we  have  with  labor  around  our  iron  works  is  that  a 
portion  of  it  works  irregularly.  For  instance,  during  nine  or  ten  months 
of  this  year  the  average  of  the  men  that  make  absolutel^^  full  time 
would  be  about  12^  per  cent.,  while  we  have  25  per  cent,  that  will  make 
less  than  ten  days  a  month.  That  is  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  their  de- 
sire to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  perhaps  to  get  information,  and 
from  the  wish  to  be  moving,  and  if  the  laborers  were  better  educated  I 
am  satisfied  our  labor  here  would  be  much  more  reliable,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  men  would  have  a  better  idea  of  employing  themselves 
and  saving  sometiiing. 

EDUCATION — ^ILLITERACY. 

Q.  Then  you  favor  the  increase  of  the  intelligence  of  the  laboring 
classes! — ^A.  1  do.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  before  this  committee 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people.  Now,  the  colored 
people  have  made  very  marked  progress  since  the  war,  something  that 
no  one  would  realize  unless  he  was  in  close  contact  with  them.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  being  in  contact  with  the  educated  white  people 
of.  the  South,  while  the  poor  white  people  of  Alabama,  living  in  the 
mountain  sections  of  the  State,  where  the  country  is  sparsely  populated, 
live  there  by  themselves  and  are  absolutely  ignorant,  and  in  that  region 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  whites  than  of  negroes.  They  live  there 
at  home  in  a  quiet  way  and  have  no  opportunities  for  improvement  in 
the  way  of  education,  or  in  the  way  of  contact  with  the  world.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  there  are  49,000  white  women  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama that  cannot  read  or  write.  That  illustrates  the  ])oint  I  am  speak- 
ing of.  Our  school  appropriations  in  these  sparsely-settled  sections  have 
been  small;  the  people  have  not  been  able  to  get  up  a  proper  number 
of  pupils,  perhaps,  to  inaugurate  schools,  and  for  that  one  reason,  and 
even  for  that  one  reason  alone,  those  people  who  live  there  have  had  to 
continue  in  ignorance  to  a  great  extent.  Then,  largely  in  the  poorer 
counties  throughout  the  State,  the  people  have  had  educational  ad- 
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vantages  for  only  a  few  months  in  ibe  yeari  and  they  have  not,  gener- 
ally, lutd  properly  qaalifled  teachers,  so  that  yon  may  say  the  schools 
have  ffone  by  defoult 

Q.  I  infer  from  what  yon  say  that  yon  have  observed  a  very  happy 
and  beneficial  influence  exerted  by  the  edncated  white  people  npon  the 
colored  people  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I 
think  the  colored  people  appreciate  it.  From  what  little  I  have  heard 
of  the  testimony  of  colored  i>eople  before  this  committee  I  think  they 
have  generally  told  you  that  the  inteligent  white  gentlemen  are  their 
friends.  I  think  they  understand  and  appreciate  that  fact  beyond  a 
donbt. 

THE  <^POOB  WHITE"  ELEMENT. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  And  yet  there  is  the  unfortunate  fact  that  they  all 'seem  to  un- 
derstand that  there  is  hostility  toward  them  on  the  part  of  a  much 
more  numerous  class  of  white  people,  the  poorer  class,  the  people  who 
are  nearer  to  their  own  level  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  bom  in  Montgomery. 
My  father  was  from  Massachusetts  and  my  mother  from  New  York.  I 
remember  very  well  that  it  was  a  common  saying  amongst  the  negroes 
before  the  war  that  they  would  rather  be  a  nigger  than  a  poor  white 
man. 

Q.  But  is  there  not  some  danger  that  this  numerous  and  certainly 
very  important  element  in  the  population  of  the  country  ^the  poor  white 
element)  is  liable  to  be  overlooked!  I  must  admit,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
say  anything  at  all  about  it,  that  I  have  much  greater  apprehension  for 
the  friture  of  the  poor  white  than  of  the  negro  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  seems  to  me  there  is  more  danger  from  that  ignorant  element 
than  from  the  negro  population. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  traveling  North, 
I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  July,  and  I  met  a  gentleman  who  told 
me  that  he  was  well  fixed  in  life  and  had  turned  over  his  business 
to  his  son,  and  he  said, ''  In  our  family  circle  we  meet  together  and  have 
points  for  discussion."  He  said  he  was  a  Bepublican  in  politics,  and 
that  he  lived  in  New  Jersey,  but  his  business  interests  were  in  West 
Virginia,  and  he  said,  ^'  The  one  thing  that  has  worried  us,  perhaps, 
more  than  anything  eliso  we  have  ever  discussed  is  the  question, '  What 
are  the  people  of  the  South  going  to  do  with  their  poor  white  popu- 
lation!'" 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  There  is  a  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  at  this  point, 
namely,  that  the  poorer  class  of  whites — the  more  ignorant  class — those 
who  depend  upon  their  own  labor,  especially  in  farming,  live  largely  to 
themselves  in  certain  clearly-defined  portions  of  the  State,  and  there  are 
very  few  colored  people  among  them.  That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not! — ^A. 
That  is  the  fact.  There  is  not  a  great  mixture  of  the  poorer  and  more 
ignorant  whites  with  the  colored  'people.  You  will  find  a  small  percent- 
age of  negroes  in  those  counties  compared  with  the  poor  whites.  About 
our  public  works  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  see  a  poor  white  man  come  in 
lix)m  the  country  to  work,  especially  around  our  iron  works.  There  are 
some  few  in  the  coal  mines. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Unlike  our  rural  population  at  the  North,  they  are  inclined  to  ad- 
here to  their  homes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  for  that  very  reason  they  ought  to 
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receive  more  attention,  because  the  agricaltnral  population,  the  white 
yeomanry,  is  as  desirable  an  element  in  the  population  as  any  that  can 
exist,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  intelligent  by  those  who  comprehend  the 
importance  of  education  and  realize  the  great  evil  that  comes  from  the 
want  of  intelligence  f — ^A.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  am 
opposed  to  any  educational  scheme  beyond  a  common  school  education. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  IS  your  idea  as  to  the  advantage  and  importance  oi  associa- 
ting industrial  education  with  the  common-school  education  t — ^A.  That 
is  it.  All  our  public  educational  training  should  look  to  that  poiot  and 
should  seek  to  inculcate  that  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  young  so  that 
just  as  soon,  as  they  begin  to  read  they  would  begin  to  learn  that  they 
must  depend  upon  themselves,  and  to  learn  industry  and  economy. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  all  through  the  Southern  States  that  the  whites 
and  blacks  who  work  for  thenu^ves  are  separated  t — ^A.  It  is  very  gen- 
erally so.       « 

By  the  Ohaibhan  : 

Q.  As  population  becomes  more  dense  that  state  of  things  cannot^con- 
tinue,  and  the  peace  cannot  be  preserved  except  by  intelligent  and  virtu- 
ous self-restraint.  You  have  only  one  citizen  here  now  where  you  will 
have  twenty  in  the  next  hundred  years,  and  it  will  then  be  impossible  to 
keep  the  races  apart.  Through  competition  for  work  and  in  every  other 
way  they  will  come  together,  and  if  one  is  intelligent  as  a  class  and  the 
other  ignorant  as  a  class,  there  will  be  trouble  between  them ;  not  because 
of  the  difference  in  color  or  in  race,  but  because  they  will  really  belong 
to  different  grades  of  civilization.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you 
desire  to  state  t — A.  No,  sir. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  17, 1883. 
W.  W.  Wilson  sworn  and  examined. 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  I  reside  at  Springville,  30 
miles  from  here.    I  did  live  in  this  place  for  three  years. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  you 
may  proceed  in  your  own  way. — A.  Well,  I  have  been  engaged  in  teach- 
ing since  1865,  and  I  know  something  about  the  schools. 

Q.  Are  you  a  teacher  here  now  f — A.  I  am  not  a  teacher  here  now. 
I  had  charge  of  the  city  schools  until  this  summer.  I  am  teaching  in 
Springville,  which  is  a  country  village.  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  educatiou,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  have  taught 
in  all  classes  of  schools,  all  grades.  I  find  that  the  poorer  class  of  white 
peox)le  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  educatiou  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  year.  I  have  been  teaching  mainly  in  the  northern  belt 
of  Alabama,  northward  from  Selma,  abov^e  the  black  belt,  and  the  ne- 
groes there  are  in  about  the  same  condition  as  to  education.  They  have 
public  schools,  free  schools,  for  about  three  months  ;  that  is,  they  have 
sufficient  money  to  run  the  schools  about  three  months  in  the  year,  and 
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the  whites  have  their  schools  about  the  same  length  of  time.  In  com- 
manities  where  the  negroes  predominate  in  numbers  their  fund  is  larger, 
the  money  being  divided  according  to  the  school  population.  The  ne- 
groes generally  send  their  children  to  school  wherever  they  have  an  op- 
portunity. They  are  unable  to  pay  much  for  tuition,  usually  from  25  to 
50  cents  a  month  is  all  they  are  able  to  pay.  Still  they  do  pay  their 
teachers  that  much.  In  Springville  they  are  paying  about  25  or  50 
cents  a  month  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  that  is  supplemented 
by  the  State  fund.  The  whites  have  the  same  fund.  It  is  sufficient  to 
ran  their  school  only  about  three  months^  and  it  is  the  custom  among 
the  whites  to  make  an  agreement  with  their  teacher  to  come  and  teach 
their  school  "  as  long  as  the  public  money  lasts.^  Then  the  teacher  has 
to  stop  that  business  and  go  to  clerking,  or  farming,  or  whatever  else 
he  can  get  to  do ;  or  sometimes  he  will  move  from  that  township  into 
another  one  and  teach  school  there  another  three  months.  One  man 
that  I  know  of  has  four  townships  in  which  he  teaches  during  the  year — 
three  months  in  each.  When  one  is  exhausted  he  moves  to  the  next 
township,  and  so  on  throu[^h  four.  That  does  well  enough  for  the  teacher, 
but  when  the  schools  are  taught  in  that  way  of  course  the  children  get 
very  little  benefit.  They  have  to  start  each  year  where  they  started  the 
year  before,  or  very  nearly  that.  They  have  been  out  of  school  so  much 
longer  than  they  liave  been  in  school  that  they  have  not  the  advantage 
they  would  have  had  if  their  instruction  could  have  been  consolidated 
and  made  to  extend  continuously  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Q.  I  gather  from  the  testimony  before  us  that  there  is  quite  a  large 
class  of  children  who  never  go  to  school  at  all. — A.  There  is  a  consider- 
able class  in  Northern  Alabama  who  never  go  to  school.  Only  yester- 
day a  man  stopped  me  on  the  street,  and  said,  ^'I  must  send  my  child 
to  school,  but  I  want  to  stop  him  out  for  the  crop.  I  want  to  make  an 
arrangement  for  that,  so  that  when  the  crop  is  ready  I  can  take  him 
out."  A  great  many  of  them  do  that.  They  want  their  children  to  go 
to  school  until  the  time  comes  for  them  to  work  at  the  crop,  and  then 
they  want  to  take  them  away. 

MORE  MONEY  NEEDED. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  More  money  for  the  schools  would  remedy  that  evil,  would  it 
not! — A.  Certainly  it  would.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  people  of  this  State  that  the  school  fund  should  be 
larger,  or  that  there  should  be  some  means  b3'  which  schools  can  be 
carried  on  for  a  greater  length  of  time  each  year. 

By  the  OHAraMAN  : 

Q.  We  hear  of  weekly  payments  by  the  parents  for  each  child  in  some 
instances.  Is  that  the  general  practice  in  the  schools  of  this  State  f — 
A.  The  general  practice  is  to  supplement  the  public  fund  by  some 
amount  of  money.  For  example,  in  the  school  that  I  am  teaching  at 
present,  I  take  the  school  and  I  charge  the  patrons  from  $1.50  to  $5  a 
month,  according  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils.  Now,  I  know  that 
the  public  fund  of  that  township  will  amount  to  from  $1  to  $1.25  per 
pupil  for  the  whole  year,  and  whatever  that  amount  is  I  am  expected 
to  credit  it  on  their  tuition  bills  and  charge  them  the  balance.  I  look 
to  them  for  the  payment  of  my  bills.  That  is  the  general  practice,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed  it. 

a0--C  4 (5  LAW) 
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Q.  How  mach  of  the  year  have  you  been  accustomed  to  teach  f — A. 
I  teach  ten  months. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  alternate  from  one  school  to  another  f — A.  No, 
sir :  I  do  not  if  I  can  help  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  permanent  school  for  tdh  months  of  the  year  in 
Springville  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  scholars  do  you  have  on  an  average  f — A.  I  started 
three  weeks  ago  with  eighteen.  I  have  now  forty-six,  and  I  am  told 
that  from  January  to  March  I  shall  have  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  assistants ! — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  employ  assistants 
as  they  may  be  necessary.    I  have  one  now. 

Q.  Your  assistants  are  white  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  colored  assistants  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  colored  school  at  Springville  ? — A.  There  is  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  colored  schools  in  the  place.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
them.  I  have  not  had  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
system  there. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  colored  teachers  f — A.  Not  in  that 
place. 

QUALIFIOATIONS  OF  GOLOBED  TEAOHEBS. 

Q.  But  you  have  some  knowledge  of  the  colored  teachers  in  other 
places  f^-A.  Well,  I  have  been  one  of  the  board  of  examiners,  as  they 
are  called,  for  nearly  ten  years — ever  since  the  time  it  was  created. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the^qualifications  of  the  colored  teachers  f — A. 
In  the  main  I  find  the  colored  teachers  very  well  qualified  to  teach.  I 
find  Diany  of  them  better  qualified  than  mauy  of  the  white  persons  are 
who  want  to  teach.  I  was  on  the  board  of  examiners  for  Jefi'erson 
County  here  for  three  years,  and  I  found  that  a  large  number  of  the 
colored  teachers  were  incompetent — not  a  majority  of  them,  but  about 
one-fourth — at  least,  they  were  not  so  well  qualified  as  they  should 
have  been.  We  indulged  thejn  for  a  time,  and  some  of  them  came 
up  to  the  standard,  but  others  failed.  Some  of  them  dropped  ont  each 
year.  However,  in  many  cases  the  teachers  of  the  colored  schools,  as 
yeW  as  of  the  white  schools,  were  very  well  qualified.  On  one  occasion 
we  had  an  examination,  and  it  was  not  convenient  that  the  negroes  and 
the  whites  should  be  examined  in  difierent  rooms.  It  was  our  custom 
generally  to  give  the  negroes  a  more  lenient  examination  than  the  whites, 
but  on  this  occasion  as  we  were  about  to  examine  them,  two  white  per- 
sons came  up  to  be  examined,  and  we  told  them  they  could  take  the 
same  examination  if  they  chose,  and  they  did  so,  and  we  found  that  the 
negroes  were  equal  to  the  whites  in  that  case.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
examine  applica:  ts  for  the  Birmingham  schools,  and  I  have  found  the 
negroes — some  of  them,  at  least — pretty  well  qualified  to  teach. 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  MINISTERS. 

Q.  State  the  compensation  of  teachers  generally  here,  and  in  what 
waj'  they  receive  it. — A.  In  the  schools  out  in  the  country  a  man  who 
gets  $40  or  $50  a  month  is  considered  as  being  a  well-paid  school-teacher. 
The  negro  teachers,  and  many  of  the  whites,  get  only  from  $20  to  $30  a 
month.    I  would  say  that  a  majority  of  them  get  under  $40. 

Q.  And  from  that  compensation  they  have  to  provide  their  living, 
whatever  it  may  be! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  teacher  has  to  board  himself. 
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Q.  What  does  comfortable  board,  suck  as  teachers  are  nsnally  will- 
ing to  put  up  with,  cost  f — A.  From  $15  to  $20  a  month.  You  cannot 
get  good  board,  even  in  the  country,  for  less  than  $15  a  month,  and 
where  a  teacher  is  in  a  little  village  it  will  cost  him  from  $20  to  $25  a 
month.  ^ 

Q.  And  the  employment,  you  say,  is  not  certain  to  a  teacher  for  more 
than  half  the  year  f — A.  No,  sir  j  it  is  not. 

Q.  That  does  not  leave  a  great  deal  for  clothing  and  other  things? — 
A.  l^Oj  sir ;  the  expenses  of  the  teacher  generally  swallow  up  all  he 
can  earn.  He  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other,  and  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  Is  there  any  worse  paid  laborer  than  the  teacher  f — ^A.  Well,  sir, 
I  think  perhaps  the  minister  is  worse  paid,  and  I  don't  know  but  the 
doctor  is. 

Q.  The  minister  gets  a  little  contribution  or  donation  occasionally, 
does  he  not  f  What  salary  do  the  clergy  generally  get  here  f — A.  They 
get  $500  and  upwards  a  year.  I  do  not  know  but  they  get  less  than 
$500  per  annujn  out  in  the  country. 

FEDERAL  AID  NEEDED. 

Q.  You  have  evidently  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  educational 
problem  and  have  made  use  of  it.  Now,  are  there  any  ideas  in  your 
mind  in  regard  to  action  by  Congress,  or  by  the  State  Government,  that 
you  would  think  desirable! — A.  If  it  cou'd  be  managed  1  think  that  an 
additional  appropriation  for  educational  purposes  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  all  classes  here.  I  think  it  is  almost  necessary  to  the  educa- 
tional life  of  this  State  at  least.  In  m'dny  instances  parents  cannot  eend 
their  children  to  school.  They  say,  *'  I  cannot  send  mj^  child  and  pay 
you  money  for  his  tuition,  but  1  will  pay  you  in  provisions."  But  the 
teacher  has  no  way  of  converting  those  provisions  into  money,  and  he 
usually  has  more  of  that  sort  of  pay  than  he  wants.  If  it  could  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  tuition  could  be  made  free  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  is  now,  it  would  be  a  very  great  help  to  the  people  and  to  the  cause 
of  education. 

Q.  You  speak  of  crediting  the  State  money  on  the  tuition  bills.  I 
take  it  that  you  send  a  tuition  bill  to  each  scholar  at  stated  periods  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Formerly  it  was  my  practice 
to  let  the  account  run  until  the  end  of  the  year  and  credit  the  school 
money  on  my  bill  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then  go  around  and  see 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Smith,  ask  them  to  settle,  but  at  the 
time  when  the  schools  close,  which  is  from  May  to  July,  there  is  no 
money  in  this  country,  and  Mr,  Brown  and  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Smith 
would  ask  more  time,  and  so  the  teacher  would  be  left  without  money, 
and  when  the  fall  came  around  he  would  be  in  a  tight  place,  and  in 
the  fall  he  would  perhaps  get  half  of  his  money  and  the  other  half  he 
would  never  get.  My  losses  have  been  on  an  average,  I  would  say, 
$500  a  year,  except  when  I  have  been  teaching  in  the  public  schools, 
so  lately  I  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  making  out  my  account  at  the 
end  of  each  month  and  handing  it  to  each  pupil  to  give  to  the  patron. 
Under  that  plan  the  patron,  if  he  does  not  intend  or  is  not  able  to  pay, 
takes  his  child  away  from  school,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  able  to 
pay,  and  if  he  does  intend  to  pay,  then  he  either  pays  the'  money  down 
or  tells  me  that  he  will  pay  it  at  such  a  time  in  the  future,  and  I,  of 
course,  agree  to  give  him  all  the  indulgence  as  to  time  that  he  can 
reasonably  ask,  because  I  do  not  want  him  to  take  his  children  away 
ftYim  school. 
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Q.  What  18  the  charge  for  tuition  per  month  ! — A.  It  ranges  from 
$1.50  up  to  $5.  The  present  rates  are  $1.50,  $2.50,  $3.50,  and  $4.50, 
according  to  the  degree  of  advancement  in  their  studies,  maki^ig  arith- 
metic the  standard.  * 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  is  usually  public  money  f — ^A.  I  should 
say  one-tenth. 

Q.  Not  over  a  tenth  f — A.  No,  sir;  the  proportion  of  public  money  is 
estimated,  as  the  State  superintendent  has  told  me,  at  about  60  cents 
per  capita  for  the  year — 5  or  6  cents  a  month.  The  estimate  was  60 
cents  per  capita  for  the  year,  whether  the  school  ran  through  ten  months 
or  twelve  months. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  .The  rate  per  capita  per  year  in  Massachusetts  is  $22, 1  think  ? — A. 
Well,  in  this  State  it  is  about  60  cents,  but  it  is  increased  largely  by  the 
absence  of  the  pupils  who  do  not  go  to'school.  We  estimate  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  as  all  those  between  six  and  twenty-one  years ;  but 
usually,  when  a  l^y  getjg  to  be  about  fifteen  he  does  not  go  to  school  any 
more,  but  goes  off  to  college  or  into  business,  and  the  benefit  of  his  share 
of  the  fund  goes  to  those  who  are  below  the  age  of  fifteen,  so  that  the 
amount  of  the  State  money  per  capita  for  the  children  who  do  attend 
school  is  probably  $1.20  to  $1.30  per  annum. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  an  increased  appropriation  of  money  for  schools 
here,  you  have  reference,  I  suppose,  to  the  national  aid  that  others  have 
spoken  of,  or  do  you  mean  to  confine  it  to  State  action  f — A.  I  think 
the  United  States  Government  can  afford  to  educate  her  citizens,  in 
view  of  the  increased  wealth  that  will  result  to  the  Government  from 
their  education  and  improvement. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  wish  to  make  a  statement 
about  f — A.  I  think  there  is  nothing  else. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  17, 1883. 
Charles  J.  Hazard  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  In  Shelby  County,  Ala- 
bama. 

Q.  What  business  enterprises  or  industries  have  you  charge  of  f— A. 
1  am  secretary  of  the  Shelby  Iron  Company. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  companybeen  in  existence  1 — A.  I  have  been 
there  over  twenty-four  years. 

Q.  Please  make,  if  you  can,  a  brief  statement  of  the  beginning,  pro- 
gress, and  present  condition  of  that  industry. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  do  that  very  well.  I  went  there  in  1862,  and  we  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  furnace.  We  had  one  furnace  in  operation  and  a  roll- 
ing-mill during-the  war.  We  were  next  in  size  to  the  Tredegar  Works, 
1  believe.  Our  works  were  burned  by  Wilson,  in  March,  1865.  We 
commenced  rebuilding  in  1869. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  there  now ;  are  you  making  i)ig-iron  ? — A. 
Yes.  sir ;  pig-iron. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  make! —A.  We  have  been  making,  for  the  last 
sixteen  months,  about  1,600  tons  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  make  th^  b^st  quality  of  pig-iron! — A.  Car- wheel  iron  is 
our  specialty. 
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■ 

Q.  Where  do  you  gejj  yonr  ore,  your  coal,  and  your  limestone  t — ^A. 
The  furnace  is  very  near  the  ore  deposits. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  of  iron  does  that  ore  yield  ?— A.  About  60  per  cent 

Q.  How  far  from  the  furnace  is  the  coal  ? — Between  10  and  1 1  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  supply  of  iron  ore  and  of  coal  ? — A.  We 
make  charcoal  iron.  We  really  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  deposit 
of  ore ;  we  think  it  is  enough  to  last  us  a  good  many  years  however. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  limestone  ? — A.  We  are  now  getting  it 
within  2  miles  distance. 

COST  OF  MAKING  CHARCOAL  PIO-IRON. 

• 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  charcoal  pig-iron? — A.  I  did 
not  post  myself  thoroughly  on  that.  I  think  last  year  though  it  cost  us 
about  $18  a  ton. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  redaction  in  the  cost  this  year  ? — A.  !No,  sir. 
We  may  reduce  the  cost  to  some  extent  by  making  more  iron. 

Q.  Where  are  your  markets  for  your  iron? — A.  The  farthest  east  that 
we  have  sent  it  is  to  Three  Elvers,  in  Canada,  below  Montreal,  and  the 
most  western  point  to  which  we  have  sent  it  is  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  for  it  in  Canada? — A.  Twenty-seven  and  twenty* 
eight  dollars  a  ton. 

Q.  What  does  transportation  cost  per  ton  to  that  Canadian  market  f — 
A.  I  think  the  freight  is  $7.45. 

Q.  Bailroad  transportation  altogether  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  any  of  your  iron  in  the  American  market  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
one  of  our  regular  customers  is  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  They 
have  their  works  at  Altoona,  and  we  are  sending  some  iron  there.  We 
are  aUo  selling  some  iron  at  London,  Ontario,  and  at  Detroit  a  good 
deal  and  at  Chicago  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Do  you  supply  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  most  of  its  iron  ? — A. 
Oh ;  no  but  we  usually  have  an  order  from  them  on  our  books. 

Q.  That  is  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  pig-iron,  I  suppose  T — A. 
I  suppose  it  is  required  for  some  peculiar  mixture. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  iron  works  around  you  in  Shelby  County  f — 
A.  There  are  the  Brierfield  works,  but  they  are  in  Bibb  County,  just 
below  us. 

Q.  Do  they  make  charcoal  iron  there! — A.  The  furnace  is  not  in 
blast  at  the  present  time.  !rhat  has  been  running  though  as  a  charcoal 
furnace. 

Q.  Charcoal  is  being  superseded  as  a  fuel  for  iron  making  by  bitumin- 
ous coal,  is  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  quality  of  bituminous  t^oal  and 
coke  iron  has  been  very  much  improved,  and  if  we  could  not  make 
a  car- wheel  iron  we  would  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  Scotch  pig 
and  the  coke  and  Stowe  coal  iron. 

LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  labor  f — A.  I  could  not  carry  the  statistics 
in  my  head,  so  I  made  a  little  memorandum  to  which  I  will  refer,  with 
your  permission.  We  pay  boys  60  cents  a  day;  that  is  about  the 
lowest,  and  the  pay  for  men  runs  up  to  about  $4  a  day.  I  do  not 
know  but  what  our  system  of  labor  is  different  from  that  of  most  other 
concerns.  We  charge  our  men  no  rent  for  the  houses  they  occupy,  and 
we  pay  them  in  money  once  a  week  every  cent  that  we  owe  them.  The 
basis  of  onr  common  labor  is  about  90  cents  a  day;  that  is  about  the 
average  wages,  with  rent  free. 
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Q.  What  sort  of  labor  do  you  employ,  white  or  colored  ? — A.  Very 
largely  colored  labor.  It  is  much  more  largely  colored  than  it  wa«,  I 
think,  until  I  took  the  thing  in  charge.  From  our  pay-rolls  it  appears 
that  we  have  employed  immediately  arouhd  the  works  over  three  hun- 
dred men  and  forty  boys,  and  of  that  number  there  are  only  about  forty 
white  men  and  ten  white  boys. 

Q.  Are  your  white  laborers  common  laborers  or  are  they  skilled  T — A. 
A  good  many  of  them  are  skilled. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  colored  men  ! — A.  Some  of  them  are  skilled. 

Q,  What  proportion  of  the  colored  men  are  skilled  laborers  ? — A. 
Well,  it  would  be  a  smaH  proportion.  The  men  who  fill  our  furnaces 
are  colored,  the  men  who  keep  our  furnaces  up  are  some  colored  and 
some  white. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  two  classes  of  laborers, 
the  white  and  black,  in  skill  and  capacity  to  turn  out  work  and  also  as 
to  the  character  of  their  work  ! — A.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  are 
certain  positions  that  I  would  rather  have  a  white  man  fill  than  a  negro. 
For  instance,  for  an  engineer  for  a  locomotive  I  would  rather  have  a 
white  man  than  a  negro.  However,  that  may  be  because  we  have  never 
tried  negroes  in  those  capacities.  But  for  a  pattern-maker  or  anything 
of  that  kind  a  colored  man  will  do  just  as  well.  Our  chief  pattern- 
maker is  a  mulatto  boy,  and  some  of  our  brick  masons  are  colored. 

Q.  Do  your  laborers  work  pretty  steadily! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have 
some  colored  people  that  we  hired  when  they  were  still  slaves  and  they 
have  staid  with  us  all  the  time  and  are  with  us  yet.  Some  of  them  have 
been  with  us  twenty-one  years. 

Q.  Have  the  colored  people  been  improving  as  laborers  all  the  time  ? — 
A,  I  think  they  have,  sir.  I  was  born  in  this  State,  I  was  nursed  by  a 
negro,  and  I  have  been  among  them  all  my  life  and  I  think  the  great 
defect  in  their  character,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  a  failure  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  rainy  day  ;  the  failure  to  save.  There  was  one  man  that 
we  owned  there — the  Shelby  Iron  Company  bought  him  and  he  staid 
with  us  until  he  had  accumulated  about  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  is 
very  well  fixed  up  now — he  bought  him  a  place,  and  last  year  I  asked  him 
how  much  cotton  he  had  made,  and  he  told  me  five  bales,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  that  was  clear  profit.  Then  this  pattern-maker  that  we  em- 
ploy, he  also  has  a  comfortable  home. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  habit  of  setting  so  little  value  upon 
money  or  upon  the  accumulation  of  property  f — A.  I  think  it  is  greatly 
due  to  the  system  of  slavery.  You  see  the  parents  as  slaves  never  had 
to  make  any  provision  for  the  future,  and  it  seems  very  diflQcult  to  in- 
culcate into  the  minds  of  the  younger  ones  the  ideathat  they  must  make 
provision  for  the  future. 

•  Q.  And  you  think  that  the  wastefulness  and  the  lack  of  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  colored  i)eople  arises  in  a  great  degree  out  of  their  pre- 
vious condition  as  slaves  and  the  state  of  mind  which  that  condition 
engendered! — A.  I  attribute  it  to  that  largely. 

Q.  But  they  are  improving  in  that  respect,  are  they  not! — A.  I  think 
they  are.  Some  few  of  our  colored  men  seem  to  have  saved  some 
money,  although  they  have  not  invested  in  property.  They  dress  better, 
and  they  have  a  good  many  more  comforts  at  home  than  they  used  to 
have. 

Q.  You  have  no  trouble  with  your  laborers,  especially  with  those  who 
have  been  with  you  a  long  time? — A.  No,  sir.  Sometimes  they  get 
dissatisfied  and  go  off.  If  they  have  committed  no  offense,  if  they  go 
o&  simply  for  the  reason  that  they  think  they  can  do  better  elsewhere, 
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we  tell  them  to  go,  aod  when  they  come  back,  if  they  do  come  back,  if 
we  have  anything  for  them  to  do  we  put  them  to  work  again.  That  has 
occurred  with  us  not  only  with  reference  to  colored  men  but  to  white 
men  also.  Becently  a  gentleman  came  to  us  who  had  been  connected 
with  Mr.  William  H.  Barnum's  furnace,  in  what  is  called  the  Salisbury 
distnct,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  my  conversation  with  him.  1  was  pleased 
when  he  said  that  he  had  been  very  agreeably  disappointed  in  our  labor. 
He  said  that  he  considered  the  labor  around  our  furnaces  much  better 
than  the  Northern  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  effort  to  counsel  these  colored  people  and  to  ad- 
vise then!  how  to  better  their  condition! — ^A.  i  have  talked  to  them  a 
great  deal.  They  come  to  me  for  advice  upon  nearly  every  subject  but 
voting.  If  they  get  into  trouble  and  want  somebody  to  go  on  their 
bond  1  am  the  man  they  usually  come  to.  I  have  gone  on  a  great  many 
of  their  bonds,  and  have  lost  very  little  by  it;  I  suppose  $50  would  cover 
m}'  losses  in  all  such  cases. 

Q.  And  the  colored  people  appreciate  your  kindness!  They  are  grate- 
ful for  it,  are  they  not ! — A.  I  think  they  are.  Not  long  ago  I  was 
driving  out,  and  had  my  children  with  me,  when  an  old  superannuated 
darky  whom  I  have  helped  occasionally  (he  is  not  one  of  our  men) 
hailed  me.  I  stopped,  and  he  came  up,  and  he  had  a  few  ground  peas  in 
a  pan  which  he  handed  to  me.  Well,  of  course  that  was  a  little  thing, 
but  I  appreciated  it  very  highly.  He  had  probably  be^n  to  me  a  few 
days  before  that  for  some  little  favor,  and  I  had  probably  lent  him 
a  dollar,  or  done  something  of  that  kind  for  him,  and  he  was  grateful 
for  it.  They  come  to  me  in  regard  to  everything  except  voting;  but  I 
cannot  vote  them. 

Q.  They  turn  a  deaf  ear  when  you  come  to  talk  to  them  about 
voting! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  race  like  that  can  take  care  of  itself. 

The  Witness.  Well,  Senator,  there  is  one  question  that  I  am  fearful 
about. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  and  give  your  views  fully.  I  made  that  re- 
mark merely  to  draw  out  your  views. 

COl.ORED  MEN  WHO  DO  NOT  REASON. 

The  Witness.  Well,  this  is  the  point  I  refer  to :  Since  the  negroes 
were  emancipated  we  must  have  had  in  our  employment  at  our  works 
over  a  thousand  different  colored  men,  and  I  believe  I  have  mentioned 
to  day  the  only  two  cases  that  I  have  knowledge  of  colored  men  taking 
care  of  themselves  in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  they  do  not  follow  your  good  advice  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  they  do 
not.  I  cannot  exactly  account  for  it.  They  hardly  seem  capable  of 
reasoning. 

Q.  They  reason  well  in  coming  to  you  for  advice  in  business  matters, 
don't  they  ! 

Mr.  PuoH.  It  is  because  they  cannot  reason  for  themselves  that  they 
go  to  him. 

The  Witness.  There  was  a  negro  man  who  belonged  to  my  motherj 
he  and  1  were  about  the  same  age,  and  I  expect  I  got  about  as  many 
whippings  for  pitching  into  him  when  we  were  both  boys  as  for  any- 
thing else.  He  has  been  employed  on  one  of  my  places  for  some  years 
past,  and  he  does  not  pay  me  any  rent.  Now,  I  have  known  that  man 
to  walk  2^  miles  to  a  niilroa<l  station,  then  ride  11  miles  on  the  railroad^ 
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and  then  walk  about  6  miles  more  to  get  to  a  certain  point,  when  the 
distance  between  the  place  he  left  and  the  place  he  was  going  to  was 
not  more  than  9  miles. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Probably  he  wanted  a  ride  on  the  railroad  f — A.  He  wanted  to 
ride  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  anything  strange  in  that  f — A.  I 
think  it  was  very  foolish. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  ride  on  the  railroad  was  a  source  of  amusement  to 
himf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  new  and  unusual  experience  to  him,  and  gave  him  pleas- 
ure. I  remember  the  first  time  I  went  to  ride  on  a  railroad  that  I 
walked  a  good  deal  farther  than  your  man  did  to  see  the  railroad. — A. 
Well,  that  may  have  been  the  case  with  him,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
railroad  was  any  novelty  to  him. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  it  was  an  amusement  to  him. — A.  Perhaps  so. 
Formerly  the  fare  on  our  railroads  used  to  be  5  cents  a  mile.  The  dis- 
tance from  Talladega  to  our  works  was  36  miles,  and  the  fare  was  $1.80. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  the  men  would  say  that  they  were  going  to 
Talladega,  and  I  would  ask  them,  "Why  do  not  you  walk!  You  can 
go  there  in  a  day  and  save  your  dollar  and  eighty  cents."  And  I  be- 
lieve the  only  reason  they  ever  gave  was  that  it  made  them  too  tireil 
to  walk. 

Q.  That  is  very  much  like  white  folks,  is  it  not! — A.  It  may  be. 

Q.  I  think  a  workingman  will  very  Seldom  walk  25  or  30  miles  rather 
than  pay  the  amount  of  a  day's  wages  to  ride,  although  he  could  walk 
that  distance  in  a  day.  How  many  white  men  have  you  known  who, 
where  I  hey  had  a  chance  to  ride  such  a  distance  for  the  price  of  a  day's 
wages,  would  prefer  to  walk  in  order  to  save  the  day's  wages  f — A.  I 
believe  I  will  cite  instances  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  knew  of  a  case  where  there  were  railroad 
facilities  and  where  a  man  would  walk  30  miles  rather  than  take  the 
cars  and  pay  the  amount  of  the  day's  wages  as  fare. 

The  Witness.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  the  true 
policy  for  those  men  to  have  walked  and  to  have  saved  two  days'  wages'? 

The  Chairman.  Very  likely  it  would  have  been  a  shrewd  thing  to 
have  done,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  a  thing  that  either  white  men  or 
colored  men  are  very  apt  to  do.  And  there  is  another  consideration — 
it  racks  a  man's  bones  to  walk  30  miles  in  a  day,  and  he  is  not  so  well 
the  next  day,  nor  so  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work,  nor  i)erhaps  the  day 
after;  that  is,  unless  he  is  accustomed  to  walking.  There  may  have 
been  considerable  horse-sense  in  that  after  all.  He  may  have  felt  it 
would  disable  him  for  his  work  so  much  that  in  the  end  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  pay  $1.60  or  $2  for  the  railroad  ride  than  to  save  the  money 
and  walk.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  lecturing  of  the  working 
people  because  when  they  make  $1  they  spend  60  cents  of  it,  or  per- 
haps the  whole  dollar,  in  what  is  really  unnecessary,  and  where,  there- 
fore, the  money  might  be  and  ought  to  be  saved;  yet  those  who  have 
a  little  more  money  do  not  act  upon  the  same  rule  which  they  recom- 
mend to  the  workingman.  There  is  hardly  any  man  of  even  moderate 
means  who  does  not  waste  a  great  deal  of  money.  Nobody  suggests  to 
me  that  I  might  get  along  by  spending  $5  a  month  less  than  I  do  spend. 
People  who  are  getting  along  at  all  in  this  world  feel  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  a  little  money  to  spend.  Now,  undoubtedly  these  colored 
people  go  too  far  in  that  direction,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  gradually 
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tliey  will  come  to  see  it,  bnt  their  edncation  in  that  respect  will  be  a 
gradual  process.  I  can  see  that  yon  as  an  employer  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  what  is  called  the  unreliability  of  this  kind  of  labor; 
but  up  Korth,  you  know,  there  are  other  difficulties  with  the  laboring 
people. 

OOLOBED  LABOB  THE  BEST  AFTEB  ALL. 

The  Witness.  Well,  so  far  as  our  laborers  are  concerned  I  prefer  the 
negroes  to  any  other  class  that  I  have  had.  anything  to  do  with,  and  I 
hope  that  I  shall  have  them  to  wait  on  me  as  long  as  I  stay  in  this 
world. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  heard  a  witness  or  anybody  before  this 
committee  express  any  but  the  kindest  feeling  towards  the  colored  peo- 
ple, and  the  colored  people  seem  to  feel  just  the  same  toward  the  whites, 
or  toward  what  they  consider  the  better  class  of  whites. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  there  are  diflferences  among  white  men  as  there 
are  among  colored  people:  there  are  some  bad  negroes  and  there  are 
some  bad  white  men,  but  I  have  always  been  used  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple and  there  is  a  kind  of  attachment  that  has  sprung  up  between  us. 
I  never  owned  many  slaves,  but  I  had  one  that  money  could  not  have 
bought,  unless  I  had  got  in  debt  and  the  sheriff  had  got  after  him. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  there  is  no  part  of  this 
country  where  the  workingman  has  any  better  chance  than  he  does  here 
if  he  can  get  schools  for  his  children.  There  is  no  place,  I  am  satisfied, 
where  such  a  man  has  a  better  chance  than  in  this  State  of  Alabama 
or  right  here  in  this  city  of  Birmingham.  I  believe  it  is  as  good  a  place 
as  any  in  the  world  for  a  workingman  who  has  to  depend  upon  his  muscle 
for  his  livelihood  and  that  of  his  family.  1  think  these  colored  people 
have  a  very  extraordinary  chance  in  life  industrially  considered,  and  just 
the  moment  they  begin  to  save  and  to  establish  families  and  get  home- 
steads and  get  rooted  in  the  soil  and  acquire  the  idea  of  fixity  in  their 
conditions,  the  moment  they  develop  a  disposition  of  that  kind,  I  think 
they  will  shoot  upward  with  a  rapidity  that  will  astonish  you  all.  I 
fear  you  will  have  more  trouble  with  this  ignorant  element  of  your 
white  population,  which  seems  to  be  receiving  less  attention  than  your 
colored  population.    Have  you  any  apprehension  of  that  kind  T 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  apprehend  any  trouble  of  that  kind. 
With  our  immense  area  of  unsettled  land,  we  have  got  so  much  room 
that  we  are  m  no  danger  of  that  kind.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  is 
a  drawback  to  this  part  of  the  country  in  my  opinion.  It  is  too  good 
a  country ;  a  man  can  exist  with  too  little  exertion  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends,  does  it  not  upon  how  much  a  man 
wants  and  how  much  he  knows  he  wants!  You  cannot  get  any  more 
here  than  every  man  wants  if  he  comprehends  it  properly.  Civilization 
develops  man's  wants,  develops  his  ability  to  consume,  and  the  better 
the  country  he  lives  in,  provided  he  has  attained  that  degree  of  civili- 
zation which  causes  him  to  have  a  sense  of  the  necessities  which  can 
be  provided  for  only  by  industry  and  economy,  the  better  it  is  for  him. 

The  Witness.  But  how  are  you  going  to  get  these  people  up  to  that 
stage  f 

INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Chairman.  Educate  these  men  and  they  will  want  better  houses, 
better  clothing,  better  books,  better  newspapers,  and  better  everything, 
and,  of  course,  they  will  have  to  have  more  money  to  buy  them.  They 
will  see  that  those  things  are  more  desirable  than  hard  work  is  unde- 
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sirable,  and  tbey  will  determine  to  go  to  work,  and  they  will  begin  look- 
ing ahead  and  economizing  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  buy  them 
things  and  to  gratify  the  higher  instincts  and  desires  of  life. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  so,  too.  The  peculiarity  of  the  colored 
race,  as  they  are  at  present,  is  that  if  they  wish  for  anything  they  just 
go  and  get  it  if  they  can.  A  colored  man  may  take  a  fancy  to  a  coat, 
and  although  he  may  have  two  already  that  are  just  as  good,  yet  if  the 
fancy  strikes  him  he  goes  and  buys  the  third  one. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  they  work  now  to  obtain  the  particular  things 
that  they  want,  and  when  they  come  to  have  their  wants  extended  they 
will  work  more  and  save  more  in  order  to  supply  those  wants.  Of  course, 
no  man  is  going  to  york  unless  there  is  something  that  he  wants.  When 
he  has  got  all  that  he  desires,  or  that  he  feels  that  he  is  able  to  enjoy,  a 
man  will  not  work ;  but  the  moment  he  sees  a  thing  that  he  does  want 
and  that  he  is  unable  to  buy,  he  is  very  likely  to  go  to  work  and  work  as 
vigorously  as  any  other  person  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  it.  Therefore 
this  reluctance  to  work  is  not  natural  laziness  in  the  negro  any  more 
than  it  is  in  the  white  man.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  you  can  say 
that  the  climatic  influence  which  afl'ects  people  in  the  torrid  zone  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  disincline  or  disable  them  for  work  affects  your  people 
here.  If  it  did  they  would  move  more  slowly.  But,  heavens,  what  a 
war  you  fought !  That  is  a  demonstration  that  you  are  not  a  lazy  peo- 
ple. I  think,  therefore,  that  this  climate  is  well  enough.  For  my  part 
I  have  been  as  cold  here  within  a  day  or  two  as  I  want  to  be. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  better  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  than  this  region  right  here,  but  I  have  thought 
that  if  we  had  a  little  more  rigorous  climate,  all  of  us  would  probably  be 
in  much  better  condition. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  fault  in  your  climate. 
You  have  got  a  situation  adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  a  very  much 
more  highly  civilized  people;  that  is,  a  people  with  many  more  wants 
and  desires  to  be  gratified,  and  wants  and  desires  of  a  higher  order, 
and  you  are  working  up  towards  that  standard.  You  have  a  culti- 
vated class  here  which  is  equal  to  any  on  earth,  but  the  mass  of  your 
people  have  not  got  up  to  that  point.  Now,  I  suppose  that  if  every- 
body wanted  as  much  as  your  cultivated  class  want,  it  would  take  all 
the  time  there  is  for  them  to  earn  the  money  to  get  it,  and  it  is  a  God- 
send to  you  to  be  in  a  country  where,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  ex- 
ertion, you  can  avail  yourselves  of  all  these  extra  bounties  of  nature. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  may  be  so.  Are  there  any  more  details 
in  reference  to  wages  which  you  would  like  to  have  me  give  f  I  have 
stated  that  the  highest  wages  we  pay  for  day  labor  is  about  $4. 

SCHOOLS. 

Now,  as  to  schools ;  in  our  township  there  are  about  two  hundred 
and  eleven  white  children  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  five  colored  chil- 
dren. There  are  about  forty  white  children  attending  school,  and 
thirty -nine  colored.  I  got  these  figures  from  the  teachers  of  the  two 
schools.  The  State  appropriation  for  the  schools,  taking  the  amount 
that  they  got  from  the  poll-tax  last  year,  will  be  about  $257  for  the 
whites,  and  $286  for  the  colored  school.  That  makes  a  little  over  $1 
apiece  for  each  person  of  school  age.  I  sometimes  think  that  as  to  our 
State  fund  we  would  be  just  as  well  off  without  it,  unless  we  can  in- 
crease it  j  it  is  a  mere  pittance. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  do  yoa  think  ought  to  be  done  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  school  money  T — A.  It  seems  that  free  schools  woald  be  the  better 
plan,  although  I  was  educated  under  the  other  system. 

Q.  Whatis  your  idea  as  to  free  industrial  schools! — A.  My  idea  would 
be  to  give  the  children  a  good  grounding  in  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics,  and  then  if  they  want  to  go  any  further  they  will  proba- 
bly find  the  means  to  do  it. 

FEDERAL  AID  NEEDED. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government  appropriating  money 
to  aid  the  State  in  starting:  and  maintaining  public  schools? — A.  In  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  I  do  not  see  what  else  we  can  do.  I  tell 
our  folks  to  quit  chewing  tobacco  and  quit  drinking  whisky,  and  they 
will  have  money  enough  probably  to  send  their  children  to  school  and 
pay  for  them.  But  then  I  chew  tobacco  myself,  and  sometimes  drink 
a  little.    It  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  get  them  to  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  people  will  ever  quit  chewing  tobacco  and  taking  a 
little  whisky? — A.  I  am  afraid  not,  sir,  but  I  think  we  can  diminish 
the  number  of  people  who  do  those  things  and  the  amount  that  they 
consume. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  you  favor  as  a  necessity  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  in  aid  of  the  State  in  its  efforts  to  edu- 
cate the  masses  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  education  will  benefit  not 
only  the  people  themselves  who  are  educated  in  the  schools,  but  every- 
body else. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  well  developed 
school  system  would  be  worth  more  materially  to  Alabama  than  the  de- 
velopment of  her  iron  industry;  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  could  make 
more  money  out  of  the  school  system  than  out  of  the  iron  industry,  if 
she  bad  to  choose  between  the  two. 

The  Witness.  Take  our  township,  and  for  one  which  is  out  from  the 
city  there  is  probably  as  large  a  public  fund  for  school  purposes  as  you 
will  find  in  almost  any  township,  yet  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  do  much 
good.  In  our  place  the  company  contribute  $12.50  a  month  to  each  of 
the  schools,  the  white  and  the  colored,  and  the  tuition  there  I  think  is 
about  $1.50  for  each  scholar.  We  have  no  grades,  i  hey  all  come  under 
one  head. 

By  Mr.  PUGH: 

Q.  That  is  $25  a  month  which  you  contribute  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  people  who  work  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  got 
a  very  fine  school-house,  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  is  the  finest  in  the 
State,  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings ;  it  cost  us  $8,000  or  $9,000. 

Q.  Was  it  built  as  a  school-house? — A.  It  was  built  as  a  school-house. 
It  is  a  two-story  building.  The  main  story  is  used  for  a  school,  and  the 
upper  story  for  religious  purposes.  Then  we  have  a  school-house  for 
the  colored  people,  which  cost  probably  $2,000  or  $2,500.  Of  that  also 
a  i)ortion  is  used  as  a  school,  and  the  upper  part  for  religious  purposes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  your  company  built  those  houses  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  there  was  about  $500,  I  think,  contributed  for  the  colored  school. 
The  colored  school  was  built  before  the  white  school.  It  is  rather  hu- 
miliating to  appeal  to  the  General  Government  for  aid  to  do  something 
that  it  seems  the  State  ought  to  do,  but  1  think  that  if  the  Government 
would  give  us  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  our  schools  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  this  part  of  the  country. 
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The  Chairman.  No  proposition  has  been  made,  that  I  know  of,  for 
any  permanent  assistance  from  the  General  Government,  but  only  for 
aid  until  these  States  that  have  had  a  harder  time  than  the  rest  shall 
have  reached  an  equality  with  those  that  have  been  more  fortunate. 

The  Witness.  In  some  of  the  Western  States  tuition  is  free,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  so  in  roost  of  the  Eastern  States,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  at  the  North  everywhere  instruction  in  the 
common  branches  which  you  have  mentioned  is  free,  and  also  in  the 
high  schools  in  the  States  where  the  communities  are  able  to  maintain 
them;  but  the  purpose  of  the  free-school  system  is  simply  to  give  to 
every  child  a  chance  to  be  grounded  in  rudimentary  fundamental  edu- 
cation— in  the  branches  that  are  necessary  in  the  every  day  transac- 
tions of  life  —to  give  every  child  instruction  how  to  read  and  write  and 
cipher,  with  some  knowledge  of  geography,  and  perhaps  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  his  own  country. 

The  Witness.  Well,  if  you  ground  them  in  those  fundamental 
branches  then,  if  they  want  to  go  on  further,  they  can  do  so,  and  in  these 
days  of  newspapers  if  a  man  can  read  he  can  gather  a  great  amount  of 
information.  1  feel  very  much  interested  in  this  system  of  education. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  colored  people  have  improved,  but  there 
is  room  for  still  greater  improvement,  and  I  wish  to  encourage  them  as 
much  as  possible. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  were  an  owner  of  slaves  before  the  war! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can- 
not say  that  I  was  a  slave  owner  to  any  extent,  but  my  mother  owned 
slaves  and  she  said  to  her  children,  ^'This  boy  belongs  to  you,^^  and, 
"That  boy  belongs  to  you,"  and  so  on.  One  of  those  slaves  quit  his 
brother  and  sisters  and  came  to  live  with  me.  My  mother  was  then 
residing  in  Shelby  County  and  I  in  Mobile,  and  this  boy  came  down 
there  and  lived  with  me;  I  never  knew  exactly  why. 

Q.  How  far  from  here  is  Shelby  County  or  the  place  in  that  county 
where  you  live! — A.  I  suppose  that  by  a  direct  dead  line  it  is  probably 
between  30  and  40  miles  to  the  eastward. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  17, 1883. 

T.  H.  Aldrich  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  At  Woodstock,  Bibb 
County,  Alabama. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Alabama! — A. 
Since  January,  1872. 

Q.  What  have  been  your  opportunities  of  informing  yourself  in  regard 
to  the  labor  system  of  this  part  of  the  country,  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor  here  and  the  industrial  resources  of  this  State! — a.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  building  branch  railroads,  and  in  opening  coal  mines 
and  mining  coal,  ever  since  that  time,  and  I  have  also  been  somewhat 
interested  in  iron. 

INCREASED   COAL  PRODUCTION. 

Q.  You  may  proceed,  then,  to  make  such  a  statement  as  you  think 
proper  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  here  and  the  oppor- 
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tnuities  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital  and  labor  in  connection 
with  the  iudustrial  resources  of  Alabama? — ^A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  much 
in  regard  to  anything  but  my  own  line  of  business,  which  is  the  coal 
business.  When  I  came  to  Alabama  in  1872  the  coal  production  here 
was  about  thirty  thousaud  tons  a  year.  At  present  I  suppose  it  will 
amount  to  a  million  tons  a  year.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves  as 
to  the  growth  of  that  business.  In  1872  and  prior  to  that  time  there 
was  very  little  coal  used  here  except  for  domestic  purposes,  and  then 
only  in  a  small  way.  The  people  all  over  the  South  used  wood  for  fuel, 
but  as  the  railroads  increased  they  found  that  they  had  to  change  from 
wood  to  coal,  and  that  has  made  an  increased  demand  for  coal.  Then 
the  Oxmoor  Iron  Company,  or  rather  the  Eureka  Company  at  Oxmoor, 
in  this  State,  tried  to  make  iron  from  coke,  and,  after  a  good  many  fail- 
ures, succeeded.  They  gave  the  principal  start  to  the  coal  interest  in 
this  vicinity,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  coal  here  would  coke, 
and  would  make  a  good  coke  suitable  for  making  iron,  the  Pratt  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  was  started,  principally  with  the  object  of  supply- 
ing coke  to  the  iron- making  industry,  but  the  trade  has  grown  very 
largely  since  then  and  is  likely  to  grow  still  more. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  exportation  of  coke  to  any  points  outside  of  this 
State? — A.  Ouly  in  a  small  way.  There  is  some  sent  to  New  Orleans 
and  to  Vicksburg,  and  to  all  points  through  the  South  where  furnaces 
are  located,  but  only  for  foundry  use.  The  most  important  step  in  the 
future  for  the  coal  business,  is  to  get  a  foreign  market  outside  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  that  I  think  can  be  accomplished  without  much 
difficulty  in  time,  but  it  requires  several  things  to  be  done  fijst. 

CONDITIONS  PEEOEDENT  TO  AN  EXPORT  COAL  TRADE. 

One  thing  that  we  need  is  more  railroads  to  the  Gulf,  to  the  seaports, 
and  also  the  improvement  of  our  waterways  to  a  certain  extent.  We 
have  several  important  streams,  the  Warrior,  the  Tombigbee,  and  other 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Alabama  and  through  the  Alabama  to  tide- 
water at  Mobile.  Those  streams  afford,  for  several  months  in  the  year, 
water  enough  to  carry  coal  to  the  Gulf,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  coal 
field  is  not  more  than  50  miles  from  points  on  those  rivers  where  there 
is  such  navigation.  There  have  been  several  appropriations  made  for 
the  improvement  of  our  rivers  in  a  small  way,  but  very  often  they  have 
begun  the  improvements  near  the  source  of  the  river  and  improved 
downwards,  instead  of  beginning  where  the  navigation  was  and  im- 
proving upwards.  Sometimes  they  have  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  ob- 
structions. For  instance,  on  the  Coosa,  where  there  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  money  spent,  the  improvement  is  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
series  of  shoals  and  bad  places,  and  of  course  it  is  of  no  earthly  use. 

Q.  There  may  be  method  in  that  madness,  may  there  not  f — A.  I  sup- 
pose there  is.    Probably  they  wanted  to  divide  the  spoils  a  little  bit. 

Q.  There  may  be  still  another  motive,  I  think.  As  these  appropria- 
tions are  made  year  after  year,  it  can  be  argued  that  what  has  been 
already  spent  is  worthless,  unless  other  money  is  appropriated  to  finish 
the  work.  May  not  that  be  one  reason  f — A.  Well,  whatever  may  be 
the  reason,  I  think  it  is  a  greatevil  to  waste  the  money  in  that  way.  I  am 
very  much  interested  personally  in  the  improvement  of  that  river.  I 
know  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money  spent  on  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  heie  that  will  not  be  available  for  purx)ose9  of  navigatiou 
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for  some  time,  and  I  think  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  coal  and 
iron  interests  here  to  get  cheap  transportation  for  our  products  to  the 
sea-board.  We  have  raagnificient  water-courses  in  this  State  if  there 
was  any  proper  effort  made  to  improve  them  and  keep  them  in  a  navi- 
gable condition,  and  if  money  is  appropriated  for  their  im'provement  it 
strikes  me  that  the  work  ought  to  begin  where  navigation  is  already 
good,  and  go  on  up  stream  so  as  to  make  all  the  money  that  is  spent 
in  that  way  practically  available.  That  seems  to  be  the  common  sense 
way  of  Ipoking  at  it. 

IRON  MAKING  TO  BE  CHEAPENED. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  mention  here,  and  that  is 
that  the  increased  demand  for  coal  is  going  to  cheapen  the  making  of 
iron.  If  we  can  get  a  foreign  market  for  our  coal  where  we  can  work 
off  large  quantities  of  it,  then  we  can  afford  to  sell  it  cheajyer  to  the 
people  at  home,  and  for  that  reason  a  foreign  demand  is  very  important 
to  this  section  of  the  country.  ' 

POINTS  NATURALLY  DEPENDENT  FOR  COAL  ON  ALABAMA. 

Q.  If  you  had  the  transportation  that  you  think  desirable,  where 
would  such  a  foreign  demand  spring  up? — A.  lean  mention  a  good 
many  points  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  coal  used,  and  which  I 
think  can  be  supplied  from  Alabama.  In  the  first  place,  New  Orleans 
uses  about  400,000  tons  a  year,  and  since  they  have  got  deep  water  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  the  carrying  trade  has  changed  very  rapidly 
from  sailing  vessels  to  steam  vessels,  so  that  the  demand  for  coal  at  that 
point  has  very  largely  increased.  I  should  not  wonder  but  what  the 
demand  there  in  two  or  three  years  would  run  up  to  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  a  year.  New  Orleans  is  one  point  which  we  can 
reach  from  Alabama  by  railroad  connections  which  have  been  recently 
made ;  but  if  we  could  carry  coal  to  Mobile  by  water  and  not  have  more 
than  50  miles  of  rail  carriage,  why,  we  would  have  the  whole  world 
open  tons  as  a  market.  Havana  uses  about  401,000  tons  of  coal  a 
year,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  little  points  in  the  West  Indies 
that  use  coal  largely.  The  island  of  Santa  Cruz  uses  50,000  tons 
a  year  to  make  rum,  and  we  might  as  well  supply  it  from  here,  as  we 
drink  a  good  deal  of  their  rum.  Galveston  is  another  point  that  uses 
coal  largely.  A  large  amount  of  the  coal  that  comes  to  Galveston  now 
is  English  coal.  Vessels  coming  to  Galveston  for  cotton  bring  over 
coal  as  freight,  as  they  cannot  get  much  else  to  carry.  At  one  time  I 
was  connected  with  the  Pratt  mine,  and  we  sold  coal  at  Galveston  and 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  gas-making  purposes,  and  we  had  also  de- 
mands for  coal  from  Matanzas  and  Havana,  and  one  ship-load  was  sent 
to  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico.  Some  years  ago  we  also  sent  on  trial  a 
schooner  load  of  our  coal  to  Cuba,  and  it  was  pronounced  very  line,  and 
we  received  in  one  week  orders  for  more  coal  than  we  could  supply  in 
a  year,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  demand  and  our  capacity 
to  supply  it  was  so  ridiculous  that  we  dropped  the  whole  thing,  and 
have  since  confined  ourselves  to  supplying  the  demand  at  home  before 
going  abroad.  Now  by  opening  new  railroads  the  coal  fields  are  made 
more  accessible  than  before,  and  I  think  the  foreign  trade  is  one  that 
we  can  command  to  a  large  extent  for  this  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  From  what  sources  is  that  foreign  demand  now  supplied? — A. 
From  England,  Nova  Scotia,  Baltimore,  and  a  small  amount  firom  New 
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York.  Very  little  anthracite  coal  goes  to  the  West  Indies;  it  is  almost 
entirely  bituminous  coal  that  goes  to  that  market,  coal  of  the  character 
that  we  have  here.  Our  coal  deposits  are  from  200  to  250  miles  from 
the  Gulf,  with  navigable  rivers  penetrating  within  50  miles  of  the 
coal-fields,  and  therefore  it  does  seem  to  me  a  fair  proposition  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  seize  and  control  that  foreign  business,  especially 
the  markets  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  contiguous  to  our  own  territory.  I 
look  upon  this  coal  trade  as  being  almost  in  its  infancy  at  present. 
There  is  another  point  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  and  to  which  we 
look  in  the  future  as  a  market  for  our  coal.  ^As  soon  as  the  Mussel 
Shoals  Canal  is  finished  on  the  Tennessee  Eiver  we  can  send  coke  from 
this  region  to  Saint  Louis  and  up  into  that  section  of  country.  Coke 
cost«  now,  I  believe,  $5.50  per  ton  at  Saint  Louis,  the  market  being  sup- 
plied from  Pittsburgh.  Now,  when  the  Mussel  Shoals  Canal  is  finished 
we  can  carry  coal  from  here  to  Decatur,  about  85  or  87  miles,  and  from 
there  by  the  Tennessee  down  strieam  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  then 
tow  it  up  to  Saint  Louis  cheaper  than  they  can  carry  it  from  Pittsburgh. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  compete  in  that  region.  I  am  now  en- 
gaged in  building  a  branch  railroad  9  miles  long,  to  open  up  some  mines 
about  30  miles  above  Birmingham,  where  some  Northern  and  Western 
parties  are  investing  about  $700,000. 

INDUCEMENTS  TO   CAPITAL  AND  LABOB  IN  ALABAMA. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 
Q.  You  came  from  the  North  in  1872, 1  understand  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  From  what  part  of  the  North  f — A.  New  York  State. 

Q.  Your  judgment,  then,  is  valuable  as  to  the  inducements  that  Ala- 
bama presents  for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital  and  the  profita- 
ble employment  of  labor,  and  we  should  like  to  have  your  views  upon 
that  subject. — A.  Well,  sir,  in  certain  lines  I  think  the  inducements  are 
very  great.  Our  mineral  lands  are  very  cheap,  and  are  of  very  large 
extent,  and  you  may  say  they  are  entirely  undeveloped  except  on  the 
lines  of  those  railroads  which  have  recently  been  constructed.  We  have 
still  large  amounts  of  iron-ore  land  that'is  unavailable,  or  at  least  is  not 
developed.  There  is  a  dearth  of  capital  here.  I  think  one  great  reason 
why  more  Northern  capital  has  not  come  down  here  is  that  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  acquaintance  between  the  Southern  men  and  the  Morth- 
ern  men,  and  I  find  that  Northern  men  of  capital  do  not  care  to  come 
down  here  to  live ;  but  if  they  can  find  any  Southern  man,  or  any  man 
living  here,  who  will  take  hold  and  join  in  with  them  to  develop  these 
industries,  then  they  are  willing  to  invest,  and  there  is  no  trouble  about 
getting  plenty  of  capital;  at  least,  I  have  always  succeeded  in  getting 
capital  when  I  have  had  an  enterprise  of  that  kind,  I  being  a  resident 
here  and  acquainted  with  the  people  and  the  country. 

improvement  of  waterways  indispensable. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  great  indispensable  want  of  this  part  of 
the  country  is  the  increase  of  our  transportation  facilities  by  opening 
up  our  waterways  in  the  manner  you  have  spoken  off — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I 
look  upon  that  as  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Alabama.  I 
think  that  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Alabama  River 
from  the  highest  point  to  which  it  is  now  navigable  upward  into  the  coal 
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region  woald  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  development  of  this  re- 
gion, and  the  same  is  tme  of  the  Tombigbee.  For  instance,  cotton 
conld  be  carried  on  these  rivers  to  the  Gnlf  a  great  deal  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  carried  by  rail,  and  the  river  navigation  is  a  bngaboo  to  every 
railroad  of  this  State ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  keep  the  rates 
of  freights  on  the  railroads  down.  The  chance  that  there  is  for  a  good 
system  of  water  transportation  from  this  region  down  to  the  Oulf  will 
always  keep  railroad  freights  down,  and  therefore  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
very  important  thing  to  all  this  region  of  coantry  to  have  those  rivers 
improved,  as  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  PuG-H.  The  outcry  against  the  hver  and  harbor  bill  came  largely 
from  the  railroad  centers. 

THE  PROBABLE  COST. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  approximate  idea  of  the  probable  expenditure  that 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  river  improvements  that  you  have  in 
mind  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  could  give  you  an  estimate,  but  it  would  be  only 
an  approximate  estimate.  I  believe  that  in  the  lowest  stage  of  water 
there  is  3  feet  at  Selma,  and  from  there  up  to  Montgomery,  even  at  the 
lowest  stage,  I  believe  there  is  always  about  2  feet  of  water.  It  would 
cost  not  over  $1,000,000, 1  think,  to  double  the  present  transportation 
capacity  of  those  rivers.  I'think  that  $1,000,000  would  improve  the 
Alabama  Eiver  up  to  Montgomery  from  Selma ;  it  would  improve  the 
Tombigbee  Eiver  and  the  Warrior  Eiver  from  the  present  heads  of  navi- 
gation so  that  vessels  of  larger  draught  could  go  up  therethrough  several 
months  in  the  year.  There  is  only  one  stream  in  Alabama  that  I  think 
^ould  promise  much  in  the  way  of  a  large  coal -carrying  business,  and 
that  is  the  Warrior.  It  runs  through  this  great  coalfield,  and  is  navi- 
gable now  up  to  the  edge  of  the  coal-field  at  Tuscaloosa.  There  have 
been  several  surveys  made  of  that  river.  I  cannot  now  say  what  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  from  the  present  head  of  navigation  up  to 
where  they  could  get  large  supplies  of  coal  would  be,  but  the  river  has 
been  surveyed  and  reported  upon  by  the  engineers  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  But,  outside  of  coal  transportation,  if  the  rivers  were 
improved  so  that  boats  of  large  draught  could  come  up  to  the  present 
heads  of  navigation,  such  as  Montgomery  and  Tuscaloosa,  why  that 
would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  whole  State. 

KAOLIN,   SLATE,  ETC. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  iron 
business  and  of  other  mineral  deposits  that  might  be  of  value  commer- 
cially, such  as  kaolin,  slate,  &c.  f — A,  There  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  kaolin 
on  the  Alabama  and  Great  Southern  Eailroad,  about  115  miles  north 
from  here.  It  has  been  developed  to  a  small  extent  only.  Some  of  it 
has  been  shipped  to  Ohio,  and  used  there  in  making  pottery,  and  some 
to  New  Jersey.  I  know  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  State  there  are 
large  beds  of  kaolin  that  are  not  developed  at  all.  I  am  not  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  commercial  market  for  that  article  to  say  anything 
about  its  value ;  but  I  know  that  tests  have  been  made  of  specimens  of 
several  beds,  and  that  it  has  been  pronounced  very  good. 

MAGNETIO  AND  OTHER  HON  ORES. 

There  are  large  areas  of  iron  ore  that  have  not  been  developed,  for 
tbe  reason  that  tbe  railroads  have  not  gone  within  a  distance  of  them 
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where  the  ore  could  be  brought  out  to  where  the  furnaces  are  located 
at  a  cheap  enough  price  to  pay  for  haudling.  Over  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  about  25  miles  south  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Eailroad, 
there  is  a  long  r^ach  of  brown  ore,  what  is  said  to  be  a  very  large  deposit 
and  very  valuable.  Again,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  there  are 
beds  of  magnetic-iron  ore,  the  same  as  they  have  in  New  Jersey  and 
in  a  portion  of  New  York  State  and  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  but 
thfey  have  not  been  developed  at  all.  This  Georgia  Pacific  Railroad 
may  strike  some  of  them.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  but  I  know  that 
the  deposits  exist  there,  because  we  have  had  samples  of  ore  from  sev- 
eral points  there.  There  are  large  beds  of  ore  that  are  owned  by  various 
parties,  some  by  Northern  men,  and  that  are  not  yet  developed.  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  large  interests  down  here  that  are  not 
yet  developed. 

Q.  Your  own  residence  is  at  Wooilstock,  in  this  State! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  ore  deposit  is  there  in  that  vicinity! — A.  Brown  iron  ore. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  that  deposit! — A.  There  are  several  thousand 
acres  of  it.  Two  furnaces  are  getting  their  supplies  of  brown  ore  from 
near  there. 

Q.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  same  deposit  that  exists  along  here  by  Birming- 
ham!— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  deposit  that  runs  through  this  valley.  The 
brown  ore  is  found  in  the  old  rocks,  and  the  red  ore  in  the  rocks  that  are 
newer.    Then  above  the  brown  ore  is  the  coal. 

Q.  What  should  you  say  of  the  possibilities  iu  the  way  of  the  devel- 
opment of  these  natural  mineral  resources! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  look  for  a 
develoi)ment  ten  times  as  extensive  as  tliat  which  we  now  have  from 
Gadsden  down  to  Woodstock,  and  as  far  as  Tuscaloosa.  The  company 
that  I  am  connected  .with  will  build  one  and  perhaps  two  furnace^s  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  little  improvement  in  the  market  for  iron. 

THE  FUTURE   OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  city  of  Birmingham  is  likely  to  survive 
and  to  grow,  or  is  it  merely  like  a  Chinese  gourd  ! — A.  Well,  I  am  not 
particularly  interested  in  property  here  myself,  but  I  believe  that  Bir- 
mingham is  going  to  be  a  city  of  some  size.  I  have  always  had  faith 
in  its  growth.  I  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Pratt  mine, 
and  1  was  manager  there  for  two  years,  and  built  the  road  and  opened  all 
the  mines. 

EDUCATION— FEDERAL  AID. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  education  ! — A.  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  on  that  subject.  There  is  an  imperative  need  for  a  better 
common  school  system  here,  and  for  greater  facilities  for  educating  the 
young.  The  condition  of  the  people  in  the  country  places  away  from 
the  lines  of  railroad  is  really  deplorable.  About  the  only  thing  they 
have  in  the  way  of  education  is  two  or  three,  or,  at  most,  four  months' 
schooling  during  a  j^ear,  and  that  is  of  a  very  poor  quality.  The  cities 
are  better  oft*  in  that  respect,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes.  But  out  in 
the  country,  where  the  people  are  scattered,  and  where  the  school  fund 
amounts  to  little  or  nothing,  there  is  ])ractically  no  schooling  for  the 
children.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  children  oi*  the  colored  people  out 
on  the  farms  and  plantations.  There  is  very  little  opportunity  for  them 
to  obtain  an  education.  The  want  of  proper  educational  facilities  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  evils  that  we  have  here.  In  our  business  we 
have  em[>loyi'(l  ;i  great  many  young  men,  principally  natives  ot*  this 
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State,  and  we  find  it  extremely  hard  to  get  hold  of  any  young  man  who 
has  had  any  practical  experience  whatever  in  industrial  works  of  any 
kind,  or  who  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  any  sort  of  work ;  and  I 
think  that  good  schools,  especially  with  some  industrial  education  added 
to  the  ordinary  common  school  branches,  would  be  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  people  here.  We  need  here  not  a  classical  education,  nor  any- 
thing  of  that  kind.  We  have  an  immense  industrial  work  before  us  to 
develop  this  State,  and  we  require  to  have  the  young  men  who  are  right 
here  in  the  State  educated  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  their  part  in 
that  development  themselves.  I  have  always  made  it  a  point,  as  liar  as 
possible,  to  get  young  men  who  are  resident  here  to  take  hold  of  my 
work,  for  the  reason  that  when  they  were  trained  to  take  care  of  any 
one  thing  there  was  this  advantage  in  employing  them,  that  they  were 
already  acclimated,  sq  to  speak,  and  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  better  adapted  to  get  along  with  them  than  a  stranger  from 
the  North  would  be.  I  say  this  very  freely,  because  I  am  a  Northern 
man  myself,  and  can  afford  to  make  the  remark. 

Q.  Is  there  any  diflQculty  in  getting  the  means  required  to  vitalize 
such  a  system  of  education  as  you  think  desirable  heref — A,  I  do  not 
know,  sir,  that  I  can  answer  that  question  definitely,  but  the  lack  of 
proper  educational  fticilities  is  a  very  great  evil.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  way  of  remedying  it,  however,  that  I  can  see,  without  a  very 
large  expenditure  of  money. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  as  to  there  being  any  general  appreciation 
among  the  people  of  their  needs  in  that  regard? — A.  I  think  there  is  a 
very  high  degree  of  appreciation  of  it  at  present.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  not,  but  at  present  there  is  a  very  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  generally  to  get  a  better  education  for  the  rising  generation,  and 
to  improve  and  develop  their  country  themselves.  They  used  to  be 
inclined  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  Northern^capitalists  to  come  down 
and  bring  money  here  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  country,  but 
they  found  that  very  few  of  the  Northern  capitalists  were  coming  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  country  unless  the  people  themselves  who 
lived  in  the  country  to  be  developed  would  put  their  own  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  do  their  part.  I  think,  however,  that  the  people  here 
now  have  found  out  that  they  can  do  this  development  themselves  as 
well  as  Northerners  can,  and  they  are  going  to  work  to  remedy  exist- 
ing evils.  I  tliink  the  ])rogress  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  greater 
than  that  in  the  preceding  seven  years.  There  has  been  a  very  great 
change  in  that  respect. 

Q.  You  think  the  people  of  the  South,  and  of  this  region  in  partic- 
ular, are  getting  to  have  faith  in  themselves! — A.  Yes,  sir;  formerly 
that  was  not  the  case.  There  was  nothing  here  on  which  you  could  base 
even  a  loan — nothing  but  cotton.  I  had  tlie  misfortune  at  my  coming 
down  here  to  bring  some  money  with  me  and  to  go  into  the  banking 
business,  and  I  loaned  out  a  large  amount  of  money,  which  is  still  out  in 
this  part  of  the  country.    So  that  I  have  had  some  experience  in  that  line. 

Q.  Your  money  is  **  growing  up  with  the  country"! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
suppose  so.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is  growing,  but  it  is  down  hero 
in  the  cotton  belt.  In  those  days  if  a  man  got  back  his  money  he  had 
reason  to  be  very  thankful ;  but  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  that 
respect  within  the  last  ten  years.  There  has  actually  been  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  cotton  region,  and  in  that  cot- 
ton belt — something  that  was  unheard  of  a  few  years  ago.  But  there 
are  some  parties  in  the  North,  and  in  Europe,  who  are  lending  money  on 
farms  here  in  Alabama  in  imitation  of  the  way  that  money  was  loaned 
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in  the  West  on  farms  for  a  great  many  years.  The  Western  country 
has  got  so  now  that  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  people  are  bring- 
ing their  money  down  here  and  lending  it  out  on  farms,  and  that  I  think 
is  quite  an  encouraging  sign  for  the  farming  region. 

COLORED  LABOR  THE  BEST. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say,  from  your  observation  and  your  practical 
experience,  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  colored  people  here! — 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  had  charge  of  a  large  number  of  them,  and  I  think 
they,  as  a  class,  are,  without  exception,  the  best  labor  I  have  ever  handled. 
There  is  one  drawback  to  their  success,  and  that  is  that  they  have  no 
desire  to  get  more  than  a  living,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  opportunity  now 
for  them  to  save  money  in  small  amounts.  That  is  a  great  drawback. 
I  have  found,  too,  that  they  do  not  do  quite  as  much  work  as  a  white 
man  would  do  in  the  same  length  of  time ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  much  more  faithful.  They  are  willing  to  work  at  all  hours;  they  are 
willing  to  work  at  anything  you  put  them  at;  and  I  must  say  that,  hav- 
ing worked  in  the  North  before  I  came  down  here  a  large  number  of 
men,  I  never  have  had  one-quarter  the  trouble  here  with  labor  that  I 
had  in  the  North.    The  laborers  drink  too  much  whisky  here,  though. 

INTEMPERANCE— LOCAL  OPTION  A  FAILURE. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  colored  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  speaking  of 
them.  They  drink  to  excess.  Whisky  is  abundant  and  cheap,  especially 
around  these  iron  centers,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pains  taken  to  sell 
it  to  them,  even  to  the  extent  of  sending  out  runners  and  drummers  to 
take  their  money  and  ship  them  a  quart  or  half  gallon  of  whisky  by 
express.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  enterprise  shown  here  in  that  line. 
In  fact,  to-day  in  Woodstock,  lying  in  the  express  office,  there  are  about 
200  gallons  of  whisky,  sent  down  there  in  small  quantities  to  men  in 
my  employ,  waiting  for  pay-day  to  arrive  so  that  they*  can  get  the  money 
to  take  the  whisky  out  of  the  office. 

Q.  Where  was  that  whisky  sent  from! — A.  From  Birmingham.  That 
is  one  thing  which  shows  the  progress  and  enterprise  of  this  town. 
[Laughter.]  I  have  been  an  opponent  of  that  whisky  business  ever 
since  I  have  been  connected  with  works  of  this  kind,  and  I  have  fought 
it  persistently,  and  I  propose  to  do  so;  but  I  must  say  that  so  far  I  have 
fought  it  without  much  success  in  stopping  it.  I  live  in  a  prohibition 
county,  but  there  is  probably  more  whisky  drunk  there  than  there  is  in 
Birmingham.  It  comes  down,  a  small  river  of  it,  by  express,  and  when  it 
comes  in  that  way  it  is  worse  than  having  it  sold  over  a  bar,  because 
when  a  man  gets  a  gallon  he  never  stops  until  he  finishes  it. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  evils  of  prohibition  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  « 
The  Chairman.  There  could  be  no  more  forcible  demonstration  of 
the  necessity  for  national  legislation  for  the  destruction  of  the  liquor 
tr:affic.  You  have  a  local  option  law,  and  your  county  prohibits  the 
traffic,  but  the  adjoining  county  permits  it  and  keeps  you  drunk  all  the 
time.  ^  In  like  manner  one  State  may  prohibit  the  traffic  within  its  own 
borders,  but  the  State  adjoining  manufactures  liquor  and  rolls  the  bar- 
rels over  the  imaginary  boundary,  and  keeps  the  prohibition  State  drunk 
all  the  time,  and  then  people  raise  the  cry  that  "  prohibition  does  not 
prohibit.'^  Just  so  this  country  might  prohibit  the  manufacture  of 
liquor  here ;  but  if  its  free  importation  from  France,  Euglaud,  Canada^ 
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and  other  countries  were  permitted,  the  liquor  so  brought  in  would 
keep  us  drunk  all  the  time.  There  is  no  other  remedy,  therefore,  for 
the  evils  of  liquor  drinking  but  the  prohibition  of  its  manufacture  or 
importation. 

The  Witness.  I  think  if  you  were  to  educate  men  to  know  the  evils 
of  drinking,  even  up  to  a  certain  extent,  there  would  be  a  great  deal 
less  whisky  drunk  than  there  is  now.  If  you  could  educate  the  colored 
man  to  know  that  when  he  drinks  whisky  he  is  going  to  destruction,  and 
that  when  he  saves  money  he  is  getting  a  lever  to  work  with  that  is 
better  than  his  hands,  then  he  will  begin  to  make  progress. 

IMMIGRANTS  DO  NOT  GO  SOUTH. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  our  lands 
down  here  that  are  not  going  to  be  cultivated  or  developed  unless  the 
colored  man  takes  hold  of  them,  because  l^orthem  immigrants  are  not 
coming  to  the  South  to  work  alongside  of  colored  people  on  poor  lands, 
when  out  West  they  can  get  rich  lands  just  as  cheap  as  they  can  get 
these  poor  lands  here  in  Alabama.  That  is  the  reason  we  do  not  get 
immigration  here,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  shall  never  get  it,  unless 
in  connection  with  our  mining  and  manufacturing  industries.  Those 
industries  are  the  only  inducements  that  will  bring  people  down  to  set- 
tle in  this  State.  People  from  the  North  are  not  coming  here  to  farm, 
because  they  can  go  out  West  and  enter  a  piece  of  better  land — land 
which  has  12  or  15  or  20  feet  of  cultivable  soil^  while  our  lauds  here  are 
poor.  The  whole  northern  half  of  this  State  is  a  very  poor  agricultural 
country  in  comparison  with  the  West. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  state  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I 
have  said  all  that  I  care  to  say  now. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  17, 1883. 
J.  H.  FiTTS  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Question.  Mr.  Fitts,  please  state  your  nativity,  residence,  age,  and 
vocation! — Answer.  I  am  a  native  of  Alabama;  fifty-three  years  old*; 
reside  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. ;  have  been  engaged  in  banking  ever  since  the 
close  of  the  war^  and  in  manufacturing  since  1879;  am  president  of  the 
bank  of  J.  H.  Fitts  &  Co.,  and  also  of  the  "Tuscaloosa  Cotton  Mills." 

GROWTH    AND    PROSPECTS    OF    COTTON    MANUFACTURED    AT    TUSCA- 
LOOSA. 

Q.  Please  state  the  growth  of  cotton  manufacturing,  its  present  con- 
dition, and  future  prospects  in  Tuscaloosa. — A.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  only  cotton  mill  in  or  near  Tuscaloosa  was  destroyed  by  the 
United  States  Army.  This  mill  made  yarns  and  shirtings  for  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  was  burned  as  a  war  measure.  In  1867-'68,  the 
parties  who  had  owned  this  mill  purchased  machinery  in  England  and 
organized  another  mill  some  8  miles  from  Tuscaloosa,  at  a  place  now 
called  "  Cottondale,"  under  the  firm-name  of  Baugb,  Kennedy  &  Co. 
This  firm  manufactured  shirtings  and  sheetings  until  187C,  when  they 
changed  the  character  of  their  goods  in  a  great  measure,  and  made 
mostly  cotton  plaids.  Soon  after  making  the  change  the  firm  failed,  and 
went  into  bankruptcy.  The  failure  of  the  firm  of  Baugh,  JCennedy  & 
Co.  was  attributed  to  the  extravagance  of  the  managing  members  of  the 
Mrm^  Ave  in  number^  each  of  whom  drew  a  $2,000  salary,  and  to  loss^ 
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by  failare  of  parties  to  whom  they  sold  and  consigned  their  goods.  The 
entire  property,  which  was  said  to  have  coat  $180,000,  including  the 
lands,  buildings,  and  machinery,  was  sold  in  1877  at  bankrupt  sale  for 
$32,800.  The  gentlemen  who  purchased,  organized  a  new  company, 
under  the  name  of  '*  The  Tuscaloosa  Manufacturing  Company,"  with' a 
capital  of  about  $40,000.  This  company  has  been  constantly  improving 
and  enlarging,  and  has  225  looms,  and  7,000  spindles,  and  employ  over 
two  hundred  hands. 

In  1879,  a  number  of  gentlemen  organized  a  weaving  mill  under  the 
style  of  the  "Tuscaloosa  Cotton  Mills,"  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,  and 
commenced  making  cotton  plaids  with  100  looms.  This  enterprise  has 
prospered,  and  now  has  162  looms,  employs  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
oi)eratives,  and  makes  45,000  yards  weekly.  This  mill,  which  I  control, 
is  making  money,  but  not  on  a  large  scale ;  last  year  it  made  a  little 
over  16  per  cent.  Another  mill  with  some  1,500  spindles  for  making 
yarns  has  been  recently  started. 

Tuscaloosa  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Black  Warrior  River, 
on  the  dividing  line  between  the  mineral  and  agricultural  lands  of  the 
State.  Coal  is  found  in  great  abundance  around  the  city,  and  although 
the  mining  is  on  the  most  limited  scale  and  primitive  order,  coal  can  be 
purchased  at  $2  per  ton  in  the  summer,  and  from  $2.50  to  $3  during  the 
wiqter.  The  coal-fields  upon  the  Upper  Warrior  River  will  be  devel 
oped  at  an  early  day,  after  the  Lower  Warrior  River  is  rendered  navi- 
gable the  year  rouni ;  and  it  is  believed  with  uninterrupted  navigation 
to  the  Gulf  enough  coal  could  be  floated  down  the  Warrior  River  to  sup- 
ply the  world.  These  facts  show  the  wisdom  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  making  the  appropriations  for  the  Black  Warrior  River,  and 
should  they  be  continued  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  river  will 
become  a  national  highway  for  the  coal-carrying  trade,  and  be  wortli 
untold  millions  to  the  State.  The  development  of  these  coal-fields  upon 
the  Upper  Warrior  will  soon  be  a  great  attraction  to  capitalists,  and 
when  so  developed  will  render  Tuscaloosa  the  cheapest  coal  market  in 
the  South,  if  not  in  the  world. 

The  great  healthfulness  of  Tuscaloosa  will  be  an  additional  advan- 
tage to  the  cotton  manufacturer,  for,  although  settled  in  1820,  some 
sixty-three  years  ago,  an  epidemic  has  never  been  known,  either  of  yel- 
low-fever or  cholera,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  when  cases  from  other 
cities  were  carried  there,  they  were  restored,  and  when  those  who  were 
brought  died  there  was  no  spread  of  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  of  coal  and  health,  there  is  white  la- 
bor in  the  surrounding  country  to  be  obtained  at  very  reasonable  prices; 
now  add  to  these  special  advantages  those  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  the  other  cotton  States,  to  wit,  a  mild  climate,  enabling  the  opera- 
tives to  wdrk  more  and  live  on  less  than  they  can  do  in  more  northern 
latitudes,  and  the  great  advantage  of  buying  the  cotton  from  first  hands, 
apart  from  the  saving  of  transportation  on  the  raw  material,  makes 
Tuscaloosa  possess  very  great  and  peculiar  advantages  for  cotton  man- 
ufacturing, and  satisfies  my  mind  that  her  future  prospects  are  very 
bright  in  this  particular. 

INDUSTRIAL  SOHOOLS. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  best  promote  the  rapid  development  of 
cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South  f — A.  The  establishment  of  manu- 
facturing schools,  where  boys  and  young  men  could  learn  the  art  of 
making  all  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics.  Such  a  school  would  supply  the 
I)re8ent  great  need  for  skilled  men  in  whom  our  capitalists  have  faith. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  of  so  many  mills  at  \h^  ^\x\}^  V^^  ^\d£%<6\S!ar 
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jority  have  done  DothiDg  until  passed  into  second  hands)  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  owner  or  stockholders  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  business,  and  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  men  brought  fipom  the 
North  or  East,  who  Soon  discover  the  ignorance  of  their  employers  or 
directors,  and  in  a  short  time  become  their  masters  instead  of  being  their 
servants,  and  run  the  mills  they  superintend  more  to  promote  their  in- 
terest than  that  of  the  owners.  This,  with  one  other  thing  which  I  will 
mention,  is  the  cause  of  almost  all  the  failures  in  cotton  manufacturing 
at  the  South.  This  is  the  omission  to  reserve  sufficient  capital  to  run 
the  mill — ^forgetting  that  a  floating  capital  is  as  essential  for  the  judi- 
cious management  of  the  business  as  the  buildings  or  machinery.  All 
the  company's  funds  are  invested  by  the  time  the  mill  begins  operations, 
and  then,  oppressed  with  a  debt  for  borrowed  money,  the  stockholders 
soon  lose  hope,  decline  to  increase  the  capital,  and  see  their  investment 
sacrificed  by  a  forced  sale;  At  least  one-fourth  the  capital  stock  should 
be  reserved  to  operate  a  mill  successfully;  that  is,  a  company  of 
$100,000  capital  should  invest  only  $75,000  in  getting  into  operation, 
and  have  $25,000  in  cash  left  for  the  proper  management  of  the  enter- 
prise. If  these  two  causes  could  be  avoided,  and  the  South  should 
combine  the  policy  of  both  England  and  France  in  organizing  their 
cotton  mills,  it  would  require  a  comparatively  short  time  to  develop  our 
cotton  manufacturing  so  that  cotton  fabrics  would  be  shipped  from  the 
South  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  policy  of  England  to  which  I  al- 
lude is  founded  on  the  theory  of  the  division  of  labor — that  it  is  best 
for  a  company  to  select  what  class  of  yarns  or  fabrics  it  will  manufact- 
ure, and  stick  to  that  kind ;  while  the  French  policy  is  to  make  the 
operatives  in  the  mill  its  stockholders,  thereby  securing  the  strong  in- 
centive of  self-interest  to  operate  in  all  the  details  of  the  work.  Had 
one-half  the  funds  which  have  been  appropriated  for  agricultural  schools 
in  the  South  been  used  for  building  up  a  cotton-manufacturing  school, 
where  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  was  taught  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  all  of  the  evils  above  mentioned  would  soon  be  over- 
come. Capitalists  would  then  educate  their  sons  as  cotton  manufact- 
urers, and,  having  faith  in  both  their  honesty  and  skill,  would  furnish 
them  with  the  necessary  capital ;  and  their  sons,  understanding  the 
business,  would  carry  it  on  with  zeal,  system,  and  success.  When  we 
reflect  that  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  is  two  or  three  times  more 
profitable  than  making  cotton,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  the 
Southern  legislatures  have  done  so  little  to  foster  and  develop  that 
branch  of  industry. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  16, 1883. 
B.  Friedman  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUGH: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  At  Tuscaloosa. 

Q.  Please  inform  the  committee  what  industries  you  are  connected 
with  or  have  knowledge  of  at  Tuscaloosa;  what  opportunities  and  facil- 
ities exist  there  for  manufa<5turing,  and  also  for  transportation  f — A.  I 
am  engaged  in  a  manufacturing  business  at  Cottondale,  8  miles  from 
Tuscaloosa.  We  make  cotton,  domestics,  &c.  I  believe  that  we  require 
more  railroads  and  cheaper  transportation.  We  also  need  to  have  our 
river  transportation  improved.  We  are  also  in  need  of  a  greater  amount 
of  skilled  labor.  If  we  could  have  more  skilled  labor  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  manufacturing  interests. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURE  AT  COTTONDALE. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  mannfacturing  enterprise  with  which 
you  are  connected? — A.  We  have  about  seven  thousand  spindles. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ! — A.  About  two  hundred  and 
twenty  on  an  average. 

Q.  What  kind  of  goods  do  you  say  you  manufacture  ? — A,  Colored 
goods  and  white  goods. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  production  per  annum  ? — A.  We  are 
making  about  400,000  yards. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  help  that  you  employ,  and  how  do 
they  stand  the  work  in  this  climate! — A.  We  employ  mostly  natives, 
people  who  have  been  trained  here  in  the  business.  They  are  not  the 
best  operatives  that  can  be  found,  but  they  are  doing  very  well.  All 
the  Northern  men  we  have  is  the  superintendent. 

Q.  What  is  the  health  of  the  operatives  ? — A.  Their  health  is  not  the 
best  Their  mode  of  living  is  not  such  as  to  keep  them  in  good  health. 
It  is  a  very  healthy  region  where  our  mill  is  situated,  but  their  manner 
of  living  is  such  that  they  bring  sickness  upon  themselves. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  f — A.  We  are  paying  about  50  cents  per 
cut ;  that  is,  50  cents  for  50  yards. 

Q.  How  many  cuts  do  they  turn  out  per* day! — A.  They  average 
about  from  $5  to  $8  per  week. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  male  or  female  operatives  ! — A.  About  three- 
fourths  of  them  are  females. 

Q.  Is  this  the  only  manufacturing  industry  near  Tuscaloosa? — A.  No, 
sir;  we  have  another  mill  in  the  town  of  Tuscaloosa;  that  is,  we  have 
really  got  two  mills,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  weaving,  and  another 
small  mill,  which  does  spinning. 

Q.  What  sort  of  goods  does  that  second  mill  turn  out  ? — A.  The  same 
goods — colored  goods. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  in  that  mill? — A.  About  the  same  fls  in  the 
other. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES. 

• 

Q.  What  lacilities  and  advantages  does  that  region  afford  for  manu- 
facturing ? — A.  Well,  the  advantages  that  I  see  are  that  we  can  buythe 
cotton  at  Lome  probably  a  little  cheaper  than  the  Enstorn  manufactur- 
ers can,  but  the  disadvantages  that  we  have  are  that  our  supplies  and 
findings  cost  us  a  good  deal  for  transportation,  and  it  is  someiiaies  very 
difficult  to  get  them.  We  have  no  machine  sliops  close  by,  whicii  is  a 
great  disadvantage  in  connection  with  manufacturing  business.  I  don't 
think  that  we  have  at  present  any  considerable  advantages  in  manu- 
facturing. If  we  bad  machine  shops  of  all  descriptions  close  by  us, 
then  I  believe  that  we  ccmld  make  goods  (rheaper  here  than  they  make 
them  at  the  North  and  East.  Our  labor  needs  more  education  and 
training.  It  is  not  i^killed  labor.  If  we  could  get  more  skilled  labor,  I 
suppose  we  could  make  goods  cheaper. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Then  T  suppose  you  ftivor  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools 
to  (lunMy  tin*  p(»<)])le  tor  this  manufacturing  business! — A.  1  do,  very 
mudi.  1  think  that  if  we  could  have  industrial  schools  our  labor  would 
soon  be  a  great  deal  better  than  it  is. 

WATER-WAYS. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the 
rivers  f — A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  great  beu^^t,  \j^  Wx\^  >^^.\\>  ^^"^ 
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the  State.  We  could  then  get  cheaper  transportation,  and  the  resources* 
of  this  region  would  be  much  more  fully  develoyed.  The  country 
north  of  Tuscaloosa  is  a  mineral  country,  right  along  the  river,  and  if 
the  navigation  could  be  improved,  or  a  railroad  built  right  along  the 
river,  that  would  help  us  a  great  deal. 

Q.  The  Warrior  River  runs  right  up  into  that  mineral  region*? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  does  it  run  up  f — A.  Well,  it  is  navigable  only  to  Tus- 
caloosa, but  I  think  it  runs  up  to  Warrior  Station,  on  the  North  and 
South  Eailroad. 

Q.  What  distance  is  that  from  here  f — ^A.  Probably  about  30  miles. 
The  improvement  of  the  river  would  develop  thousands  of  acres  of  min- 
eral land,  which  is  said  to  contain  very  rich  deposits,  and  there  are  very 
fine  forests  on  the  river,  so  that  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
would  develop  very  great  natural  resources  in  that  direction. 

Q.  With  those  waterways  open  and  improved  so  as  to  furnish  cheaper 
transportation,  and  with  more  skilled  labor  obtained  through  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools,  you  think  this  would 
be  a  good  country  for  manufactures'? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  a  very  good 
country.  I  think  myself  that  in  future  years  manufacturers  will  come 
to  this  region.  I  think  w.e  are  going  to  have  a  great  many  factories 
here  in  the  future.  What  we  need  now  is  schools  of  the  right  kind, 
agricultural  schools,  and  also  industrial  schools,  giving  instruction  in 
manufacturing  and  other  industries,  so  as  to  fit  our  native  population 
for  such  employments. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Of  what  part  of  the  country  are  you  a  native*? — A.  I  came  here 
in  186C.     I  was  born  in  Europe. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  this  part  of  the  country  all  the  time  since  f — 
A.  I  have  lived  in  this  part  of  the  country  ever  since  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  come  here  directly  from  Europe*? — A,  No,  sir;  I  came 
here  from  the  North,  but  I  have  lived  in  Alabama  since  1866. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  thi^  country  ? — A.  Since  1857. 

The  witness  having  intimated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  a 
full  and  satisfactory  statement  of  his  views  at  this  time,  but  would  sub- 
mit an  additional  one  in  writing,  his  examination  wa«  suspended  at 
this  point. 

The  hearing  in  Birmingham  was  then  declared  closed,  and  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  to  Columbus,  Ga. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  November  19,  1883. 
T.  J.  Bates  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  reside  in  Columbus,  and  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bates  &  Young,  I  believe. — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

BBIOK-MAKING. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  that  firm  f — A.  Brick  manufacturing. 

Q.  How  extensively  have  you  carried  on  that  business  here  f — A. 
We  work  about  thirty-five  hands  now,  and  we  make  about  3,500,000 
brwk  a  jear. 
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Q.  Where  is  your  market  f — ^A.  Eight  here,  most  of  it,  thoagh  we 
ship  brick  to  Florida  and  Southern  Georgia. 

Q.  I  infer,  theu,  from  your  statement,  that  this  town  is  building  up 
pretty  rapidly  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  being  built  principally  with  brick  or  with  wood  f — A.  Most 
of  the  small  houses  are  built  of  wood.  We  have  been  building  a  lot  of 
cheap  houses  for  renting  out,  but  now  there  is  a  better  class  of  houses 
being  built  of  brick. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  stone  construction  f — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  stone,  as  a  building  material,  is  not  common 
here*? — A.  We  have  as  good  stone  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  but  it  is 
hard  to  cut.  When  we  get  stone  at  all  here  for  building  purposes  we 
get  it  from  Stone  Mountain,  or  some  of  the  quarries  that  are  easier  to 
cut.  This  that  we  have  here  is  blue  granite ;  it  is  mixed  and  you  can- 
not split  it  straight.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  stone  work  on 
these  factories. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  for  your  brick  f — A.  About  $4.50  a  thousand  at 
the  yard. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  brick-making  establishments  in  the  city! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  there  are  two  others,  and  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
making  four  in  all.  Then  there  is  another  one  4  or  5  miles  down  the 
railroad,  down  the  Mobile  and  Girard  road,  that  sends  a  good  many 
brick  up  here,  but  nothing  like  as  much  as  these  other  establishments 
make. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  aggregate  production  of  brick  per  an- 
num from  all  these  five  establishments'? — A.  About  9,000,000  brick  a 
year.     I  suppose  9,000,000  would  cover  the  whole  production. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  most  of  those  brick  are  consumed  in  this 
cityf — A.  Most  of  them  are. 

Q.  As  many  as  seven  or  eight  million  out  of  the  nine? — A.  About 
7,000,000, 1  should  think.  We  ship  about  1 ,500,000  brick.  The  rest  are 
all  sold  here. 

Q.  For  what  sort  of  structures  are  those  brick  used  principally— dwell- 
ing-houses, stores,  or  factories  ? — A  There  are  not  many  brick  used  in 
factories  or  large  buildings  here.  Most  of  them  are  used  in  small  build- 
ings, dwelling-houses.  We  sell  some  to  the  city.  I  have  sold  nearly  a 
million  brick  to  the  city  this  year  for  sewers,  and  there  will  probably 
be  more  needed  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  for  similar  purposes. 

COLORED  LABORERS  PREFERRED. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  do  you  employ  in  your  business  f — A.  Our 
laborers  are  all  colored  except  one  man. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  Southerner  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  born 
here. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  difBcult  to  get  other  help  than  colored,  or  do  yon 
prefer  colored  labor  f — A.  I  prefer  them.  I  can  manage  them  better, 
and  they  are  better  laborers  than  any  other.  They  are  stronger  and  can 
stand  the  work  better. 

Q.  You  have  tried  both  kinds,  I  suppose*? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  been 
railroading  all  my  life  until  three  years  ago,  and  I  have  worked  all 
kinds  of  labor.  1  have  been  a  contractor.  I  had  a  contract  in  Florida 
last  year  where  I  employed  a  good  many  laborers. 

Q.  How  extensively  have  you  been  an  employer  of  labor! — A.  1  am 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  I  have  been  at  it  all  my  life.  For  the  last 
ten  mouths  I  have  been  employing  laborers  in  this  brick  business.    The 
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last  thing  I  had  before  that  was  a  large  railroad  contract  in  Florida  for 
building  some  36  miles  of  road,  with  bridges  and  foundations.  I  am  a 
bridge  builder  by  trade. 

Q,  How  many  laborers  have  you  had  under  your  control  at  any  par- 
ticular time  ? — A.  For  twelve  or  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  I  averaged 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  They  were  all  black  men  except  the  fore- 
man, who  was  a  white  man.  That  labor  wa«  engaged  in  building  bridges, 
grading,  track-laying,  and  trestling. 

Q.  How  do  you  And  the  colored  men  to  serve  as  help  in  that  kind  of 
work  f — A.  I  think  they  are  the  best  labor  for  that  kind  of  business. 
They  seem  to  stand  it  better  than  others.    White  men  could  not  stand  it. 

FLORIDA  W^OULD  KILL  ANYBODY. 

Florida  would  kill  anybody,  but  the  negroes  can  stand  it  better  than 
w^hite  men.  The  country  is  so  low  and  flat  and  so  full  of  malaria  that 
it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  stand  it  very  long  without  getting  sick. 

Q.  Were  you  an  employer  of  labor  before  the  war? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
not  by  myself.  My  father  was  a  heavy  contractor,  and  I  was  with 
him. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  much  of  the  help  you  employed  at  that  time  was 
colored? — A.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  the  laborers  that  we  had  then  were 
owned  by  my  father. 

Q.  How  does  the  negro  now  compare  as  a  laborer  with  the  negro  in 
slave  times! — A.  Well,  we  find  that  we  have  a  little  more  trouble  with 
them  now.'  We  cannot  get  as  much  out  of  them  as  we  could  before,  but 
I  manage  them  very  well,  I  think,  and  I  have  little  or  no  trouble  with 
them.  I  try  to  make  them  do  what  I  want,  and  I  pretty  generally  suc- 
ceed. 

WAGES. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay? — A.  Our  average  wages  at  the  brick- 
yard is  about  87^  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  labor  in  money  ? — A.  In  money ;  nothing  else. 
In  railroading  we  run  a  ^'commissary,''  and  sell  them  goods,  and  pay 
some  of  them  in  that  way.  This  is  about  the  cheapest  field  for  labor 
that  I  have  ever  found  an^  where. 

Q.  Is  white  labor  cheap  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  white  labor  of  the  same 
class  is  equally  cheap.  We  pay  the  same  to  whites  as  to  blacks,  when 
we  employ  them.  In  Florida,  however,  in  railroading,  we  paid  more 
wages;  we  paid  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  two  classes 
of  labor  together  in  your  work  ? — A.  I  have  been  very  successful  in 
managing  them.  Sometimes  I  have  a  little  trouble,  but  not  much.  But 
the  laborers  of  each  color  do  better  by  themselves. 

HOURS   OF  LABOR. 

Q.  How  manj^  hours  a  day  do  you  work  your  men  ? — A.  They  work 
ten  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  work  beyond  the  regular  hours? — A.  No,  sir;  or  if 
they  do  we  give  them  extra  pay.  In  brick-inakin^'-  we  do  a  tiood  deal 
of  night- work.  We  burn  day  and  night.  Tb<\v  an;  paid  i\rr  all  extra 
work  at  the  same  rate  for  both  night  and  <la>  work. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  many  of  these  colored  men  have  families? — A.  Ye^, 
sir;  most  of  them.     I  have  been  working  the  same  gang  of  hands  for 
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the  last  three  years,  with  hardly  any  change  at  all.  Sometimes,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year's  work,  I  make  some  changes,  bat  I  have  got  some 
negroes  with  me  that  I  have  worked  for  fifteen  years. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  any  difficulty  about  their  work,  I  suppose.  They 
work  as  steadily  as  white  men,  do  they  f — A.  When  you  are  with  them 
they  do. 

Q.  They  don't  break  off  and  leave  youf — A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than 
white  men  do.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  labor,  the  cheapest  labor  we 
have,  that  is  very  hard  to  control  in  that  respect.  We  cannot  keep  the 
men  at  work  steadily.  If  they  want  to  take  a  Saturday,  or  a  day 
or  two  off  in  a  week,  we  just  have  to  drop  them ;  I  have  got  hands 
that  do  not  miss  a  day  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  except 
from  some  unavoidable  circumstance ;  but  the  laboring  class  generally, 
I  do  not  think,  would  work  regularly  if  they  did  not  want  something 
to  eat  onQe  in  awhile. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  great  mass  of  the  indus- 
trious laboring  people  getting  employment  heref — A.  No,  sir;  they 
all  seem  to  be  employed.  In  the  summertime  there  is  not  so  much  do- 
ing as  in  the  winter,  but  all  good  hands  can  get  work  the  year  round. 

NO  CHANGE  WANTED  IN  THE  LABOR  SYSTEM. 

Q.  Taking  your  labor  system  as  you  find  it,  how  are.you  satisfied  with 
it,  and  how  do  you  think  it  could  be  improved  *? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  would 
rather  it  would  be  just  as  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  known  something,  I  suppose,  of  laboring  men  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  belief  as  to  the  laboring  people  here  comparing  well 
with  the  laboring  people  elsewhere  in  regard  to  readiness  and  skill  and 
general  laboring  qualities  ? — A.  We  have  very  little  skilled  labor  among 
the  negroes.  Some  few  of  them  are  good  mechanics ;  that  is,  they  can  do 
what  they  have  seen  done  before  them,  but  they  cannot  start  anything 
new.  They  have  to  copy.  They  make  good  carpenters,  and  some  of 
them  make  first-rate  blacksmiths,  but  so  far  as  taking  a  leading  part,  I 
do  not  think  they  can  do  it.  My  father  had  some  before  the  war  that 
made  first-rate  mechanics,  but  they  could  only,  do  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,  or  what  they  had  seen  done. 

Q.  They  are  imitative  rather  than  original? — A.  Yes, sir;  they  have 
an  imitative  character. 

Q.  I  suppose  their  liberation  has  brought  about  no  particular  change 
in  that  respect? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  they  are  lazier  than  they 
used  to  be,  because  they  have  nobody  now  to  compel  them  to  work. 

OLD    NEGROES    SOMETIMES   REGRET    THE    ABOLITION    OF    SLAVERY, 

BUT  THE  YOUNGER  ONES  DO  NOT. 

Q.  Comparing  the  present  system  of  labor  with  the  old  one,  which  do 
you  think  is  the  best  for  the  employer  ? — ^A.  I  think  the  present  system 
is  the  best  for  the  employer,  but  the  old  one  was  best  for  the  negro.  I 
think  they  were  the  happiest  race  of  people  on  earth  in  old  times,  be- 
cause they  had  no  care. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  hear  a  good  many  of  them  express  themselves  to 
that  effect?-^A.  It  is  only  among  the  older  ones  that  you  hear  it.  The 
young  race  growing  up  hold  a  different  opinion.  The  old  ones  who 
were  slaves  frequently  say  that  thej^  did  better  while  they  were  slaves 
than  since  they  have  been  free— that  they  had  better  homes  and  were 
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better  cared  fbr;  but  the  youn^  race  feel  differently  about  it.  We 
have  more  trouble  with  the  young  ones  than  with  the  old  ones  who  used 
to  be  slaves. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  more  trouble  with  them  as  workers  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  consider  the  old  ones  more  desurable  workers,  when  you  can 
get  them  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  your  laborers  generally  acquire  any  property  f — ^A.  Some  of 
them  get  little  houses  once  in  awhile ;  very  few  of  them,  though. 

Q.  Who  generally  own  the  houses  where  they  live*? — A.  The  real- 
estate  owners  around  here  have  built  a  great  many  little  houses  and 
rented  them  out  to  the  working  classes.  1  have  one  or  two  negroes  in 
my  employment  who  own  the  places  where  they  live,  but  they  are  old 
negroes. 

Q.  The  younger  men  don't  acquire  much  property! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

Q.  Do  the  young  negroes  generally  marry  and  settle  down  *? — A.  They 
marry  pretty  often,  some  of  them.  I  don't  know  about  their  settling 
down,  though.  They  don't  seem  to  regard  the  marriage  rite  as  very 
important. 

Q.  What  is  the  fact  about  their  domestic  relations  generally  f  They 
have  a  form  of  marriage,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  married 
under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  that  govern  the  whites. 

Q.  Do  they  observe  their  marriage  vows  as  well  as  the  whites  dot — 
A.  No,  sir;  T  cannot  say  that  they  do. 

Q.  Do  they  obtain  divorces'? — A.  I  do  not  hear  of  any  divorces.  In- 
stead of  getting  divorces  they  go  off  15  or  20  miles  and  take  another 
wife. 

Q.  They  don't  come  back,  of  course,  to  the  same  place  where  they 
lived  before  ? — A.  Some  of  them  do.  There  is  very  little. attention  paid 
to  that  matter.  Sometimes  the  first  wife  kicks  up  a  little  row,  but  no- 
body seems  to  care  very  much  about  it.  They  are  generally  very  loose 
in  their  marriage  relations,  though  some  of  the  negroes  that  were  mar- 
ried when  they  were  slaves  have  got  the  same  wives  yet. 

Q.  Does  the  community  take  any  special  note  of  these  new  relations 
that  you  describe? — A.  People  do,  I  suppose,  if  the  matter  is  right  un- 
der their  noses,  where  they  must  see  it,  but  if  the  case  is  off  some  dis 
tance  they  do  not.    You  will  hear  of  very  few  divorces  among  the  ne- 
groes. 

Q.  There  is  a  strong  public  sentiment  against  divorces  all  througli 
the  South,  is  there  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Directly  after  the  war  very  few 
of  the  negroes  that  had  wives  during  slave  times  kept  the  old  wives. 

Q.  Were  the  old  wives  themselves  inclined  to  separate  from  their 
husbands? — ^A.  Generally  they  could  not  help  themselves.  The  men 
went  here  and  there,  and  their  wives  had  no  control  over  them.  Now 
and  then  we  hear  of  a  case  of  a  man  coming  back  to  his  old  wife,  but 
that  is  rare. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  to  us  in  regard  to  the  natural  resources  of  this 
part  of  the  country? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  we  are  improving  a  little 
bit,  but  I  cannot  say  how  much.  However,  everything  seems  to  be  bet- 
ter than  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  Is  there  a  good  feeling  among  the  people  generally? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
a  pretty  good  feeling. 

Q.  A  hopeful  feeling? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  as  much  so  as  at  any  time  since 
the  war. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  COLUMBUS  FOB  MANUPACTURINO. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  place  for  manufactoring  *? — A.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Soutii.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  that 
kind  of  business.  We  have  all  the  water-power  here  that  we  want,  and 
plenty  of  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  a  kind  of  labor  that  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  in  man- 
ufacturing ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Years  ago  a  great  many  of  our  people 
were  not  disposed  to  work  in  factories,  but  they  are  changing  a  good 
deal  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Do'you  think  that  colored  labor  is  suitable  to  be  employed  in  woolen 
and  cotton  factories! — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  But  you  think  there  is  plenty  of  white  labor  for  that  kind  of 
work  f — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  both  sexes  *? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  seems  to  be  more  labor  here 
now  than  can  be  employed  in  factories. 

Q.  Cotton  is  your  principal  product  here,  I  take  it*? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

UNCULTIVATED  LANDS. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  in  this  vicinity ;  has  it  been  kept 
in  good  condition  or  has  it  been  overcropped  f — A.  It  has  not  been  kept 
up  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  We  have  a  large  body  of  land  near  the 
river  lying  idle  for  the  want  of  labor.  The  negroes  do  not  stick  to  the 
farms  as  they  used  to  5  they  all  want  to  come  into  town.  The  best  lands 
we  have  here — the  river  bottoms — are  lying  waste  from  here  to  the 
Florida  line. 

Q.  Would  it  be  expensive  to  reclaim  them  *? — A,  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
it  would.  There  are  some  tevees  that  have  been  broken  that  would  have 
to  be  built  up  again. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  some  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  labor  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  f — A.  Only  from  hearsay.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  find  in  Florida  the  laborers  that  you  employed  in  your 
work  there  ? — A.  We  took  some  from  here  and  employed  some  there, 
too. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  think  it  desirable  to  state  to  the 
committee  ? — A.  There  is  nothing  else  that  I  can  think  of  at  present. 


Columbus,  6a.,  November  19, 1883. 
Eugene  Granbebry  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Columbus  *? — Answer.  Seven 
years. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in*? — A.  I  was  engaged 
one  year  in  merchandising,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  have  been  engaged 
as  a  newspaper  editor. 

Q.  Are  you  the  editor  of  a  paper  published  here  called  the  Enquirer- 
Sun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  been  your  opportunities  of  learning  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  and  around  Columbus,  the  wages  they  get,  the 
houses  they  live  in,  the  relations  they  hold  to  their  employers,  and  so 
onf — A.  I  have  had  no  special  opportunities,  except  an  occasional  run 
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ont  into  the  country.  I  do  not  know  that  the  position  I  occupy  here 
gives  me  any  advantage  whatever  in  getting  information  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  eflfort  to  collect  the  statistics  of  this  city  as  to 
its  population  or  business? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  people  in  collecting 
those  statistics  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  somewhat. 

Q.  Then  you  know  something  of  their  condition.  Now  state  every- 
thing that  you  know  in  regard  to  the  wages,  the  surroundings,  the  com- 
forts, and  the  opportunities  of  the  laboring  classes  here,  their  advan- 
tages in  point  of  employment  and  education,  and  all  other  matters  affecting 
the  general  condition  of  labor,  and  the  relations  between  capital  anil 
labor  here. — A.  The  labor  here,  you  know,  is  negro  labor  5  we  have 
very  little  labor  of  any  kind  but  that,  except  on  small  farms;  where  a 
farmer  uses  one  or  two  mules  and  has  sufficient  force  in  his  own  family 
to  run  his  farm.  Outside  of  that  our  labor  is  entirely  negro  labor.  As 
to  the  condition  of  the  laborers,  I  know  very  little  about  it,  except  from 
general  observation. 

Q.  The  negroes  are  employed  almost  entirely  as  servants  and  in  man- 
ual work  in  the  city,  are  they  not! — A.  Are  you  speaking  about  labor 
in  the  city  ?  I  was  speaking  about  people  in  the  country.  I  thought 
that  was  what  you  asked  me  about. 

Q.  Well,  start  in  the  city,  and  then  we  will  go  outside.  We  waut  to 
get  at  the  relations  of  the  employers  and  the  employed  in  and  about 
Columbus. 

STATISTICS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

What  is  the  relative  proportion  of  white  labor  here*?  What  is  the 
general  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  is  their  condition  improv- 
ing or  retrograding  ! — A.  I  can  give  you  almost  exact  statistics  in  that 
connection. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  are  your  means  of  knowledge! — A.  The  Enquirer-Sun  took 
a  census  of  the  city,  so  far  as  manufacturers,  labor,  and  everything  of 
that  kind  is  concerned,  which  census  was  taken  under  my  supervision — 
I  took  it  myself.  It  was  taken  as  a  private  enterprise  by  the  paper.  I 
have  the  figures  here.  In  the  city  there  are  2,231  white  males  employed 
in  manufacturing  industries. 

Q.  When  was  that  census  taken  ? — A.  It  was  taken  during  the  past 
summer.  In  taking  this  census  Mr.  King's  instructions  to  me,  which  I 
endeavored  to  follow  strictly,  were  to  make  it  as  accurate  as  I  could, 
not  to  overstate  or  to  understate  anything,  but  to  aim  at  strict  accu- 
racy. I  have  given  you  the  number  of  males  employed  in  our  manufact- 
uring industries.  There  are  1,408  females  employed  in  the  same  indus- 
tries, and  557  children,  making  an  aggregate  of  4,196. 

Q.  Do  your  figures  extend  beyond  Columbus! — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  cen- 
sus extends  into  Alabama;  that  is,  it  goes  across  the  river  and  takes  in 
Brownville  and  Girard,  because  a  very  large  number  of  our  em])loy6s, 
particularly  those  in  the  Eagle  and  Phcenix  mills,  live  across  the  river. 

Q.  Then  you  are  stating  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  the  population, 
I  have  not  got  the  enumeration  with  me,  but  the  population  in  the  city 
proper  is  nearly  13,000;  that  is,  within  the  city  limits.  Including 
Brownville  and  Girard,  there  are  between  6,000  and  7,000  more  people. 
In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  court-house, 
there  is  a  papulation  a  little  beyond  23,000, 
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Q.  And  yoii  count  that  population  in  making  up  the  census  of  Colum- 
bus f — A.  Of  Columbus  and  suburbs. 

Q  Now  give  us  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  city  within  the  last 
decade.  How  much  has  the  population  increased  ? — A.  The  last  United 
States  census  gave  the  number  of  operatives  employed  in  the  factoriCvS 
as  follows:  Males,  1,186;  females,  1,133;  children,  346;  making  a  total 
of  2,665.  Those  are  the  figures  by  the  census  of  1880.  The  census  I 
took  makes  the  total  4,196,  nearly  double  the  number  shown  by  the 
United  States  census;  but  then  that  census  did  not  extend  across  the 
river  at  all,  so  there  would  be  a  considerable  addition  to  be  made  to  it 
for  that  region  across  the  river. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  in  your  first  statement  that  you  were  giv- 
ing us  the  number  of  males,  females,  and  children  who  were  at  work  in 
the  mills  here. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  obtained  the  number  by  taking  a  census  of  the  city 
and  suburbs. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  have  a  statement  of  those  who  reside  in  the 
city  and  who  work  in  the  mills? — A.  The  census  of  1880  did  not  in- 
clude operatives  that  lived  beyond  the  river,  in  Brownsville  and  Girard ; 
but  I  have  included  them  in  my  enumeration. 

Q.  Then  how  can  you  draw  any  comparison  between  the  two  enumer- 
ations ! — A.  That  was  what  I  was  calling  attention  to,  the  fact  that 
while  the  population  appears  by  these  figures  to  have  nearly  doubled 
in  two  years  it  has  not  in  fact  done  so,  because  the  difference  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  my  enumeration  includes  the  people 
across  the  river,  while  the  census  does  not. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  I  do  not  see  that  your  comparison  is  of  any 
account.  I  do  not  see  how  you  reason  upon  those  figures  that  the  city 
has  grown,  because  there  may  be  more  than  enough  people  in  Browns- 
ville to  make  up  the  difference  between  your  enumeration  and  that  of 
the  census.— A.  1  have  not  got  the  number  here  that  come  from  across 
the  river,  but  I  can  get  those  figures. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  fact;  has  the  number  of  em- 
ployes in  the  manufacturing  establishments  here  increased  since  1880  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  show  you  that  by  other  statistics.  For  instance, 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  consumed  in  these  factories,  according 
to  the  census  of  1880,  was  $1,624,614.  The  value  of  the  raw  material, 
according  to  my  enumeration  this  year,  was  $2,443,709.  The  value  of 
the  product,  according  to  the  statement  of  1880,  was  $3,019,319.  This 
year  it  is  $4,151,630.  Now,  the  increased  value,  the  made  value,  the 
value  of  the  product  over  the  raw  material,  is  this  year  $1,630,359,  while 
according  to  the  censusof  1880  it  was  $1,394,000.  With  the  permission 
of  the  committee  I  will  submit  as  a  part  of  my  testimony  here  a  states 
ment  which  was  prepared  some  time  ago,  giving  the  statistics  of  our 
industries  here  as  compared  with  those  of  other  cities  in  this  State,  and 
showing  our  pre-eminence  in  manufacturing: 

PACTS  AND  FIGURES  WHICH  TELL  THE  TALE— THE  LARGE  INCREASE  IN  OUR  '*  JEWELS" 
FOR  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS— THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THEY  WERE  OBTAINED — THE 
GROWTH  IN  COTTON  MANUFACTURE — THE  LARGEST  IRON  FOUNDRY  SOUTH  OP 
RICHMOND—READ  THE  RIGURE8. 

• 

A  few  days  ago  tho  census  report,  taken  in  1879,  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of 
the  live  largest  cities  in  Georgia,  was  published  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  There 
was  such  a  vast  difference  between  the  figures  then  presented  and  what  tbey  should  be 
to-day  that  we  have  undertaken  the  task  of  showing  how  itiuch  Columbus  has 
grown.  The  report  shows  that  in  this  city  there  are  sixty-four  industries,  with  a 
capital  of  |2,456,371,  employing  2,605  bands,  paying  $599,121  in  wages,  and  out  of 
$1;624,614  in  raw  material  producing  $3,019,309  in  products,  creating  au  iucrea^^^  vvk. 
value  of  $1,394,695,    Had  these  been  the  figures  of  our  coUou  wv^  ^  wAfe\x  ydS^  ^^-^^'^ 
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it  wonlil  hardly  do  the  Colnmbasof  to-day  Joatioe.  Therefore,  at  mnch  labor  and 
time,  ne  have  andertakeo  to  show  w]ukt  CoImobnB  has,  and  w«  premise  the  SgnreB 
nith  this fitatemeDt : 

fMrsC  That  the  flgures  here  presented  were  obtained  from  the  managerB  of  the  dif- 
fereDt  industries  represented,  and  none  of  them  esttmatod. 

Second.  That  those  giving  os  the  flgnres  took  them  fiTom  their  books  and  in  many 
iuslaiices  going  back  and  running  ap  the  sammary  for  a  year  in  order  to  make  tbem 


Fourth.  That  they  are  correct,  or  as  nearly  so  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  with, 
ont  an  actual  census  return,  by  itemizing  each  of  the  smaller  institutions  in  the  city. 

Fifth.  That  in  making  np  the  statistics  they  aie  not  exaggerated,  and  in  the  con- 
BolidatioDof  the  smaller  establishments  thoy  have  been  placed  at  minimum  rather 
than  tnasimnm  value. 

White  there  may  be  no  record  that  can  go  behind  the  census  returns,  the;  should 
not  be  considered  official  and  inflexible  totala  for  the  next  ten  vean.  The;  may  do 
very  well  for  the  time  at  which  they  are  taken,  but  in  a  city  like  Columbus,  where 
a  ucw  industry  is  springing  into  life  every  day,  it  is  just  thesbeerest  nonseuee  to  talk 
about  the  figures  standing  as  authority  nnl  il  the  next  census  revises  them.  Though 
the  Constitution  makefithis  statement,  such  a  thiug  as  that  would  not  do  for  Atlanta, 
and  the  idea  is  an  absurd  one.    But  here  are  the  flgares  for  Columbus : 
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The  Constitution  receutly  published  the  census  statistics  for  the  five  largest  cities, 
and  in  order  that  our  readeremay  see  the  compajison  at  that  time  we  give  the  follow- 
ing summary : 
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What  we  have  printed  above  is  a  true  and  impartial  statement,  obtained  from 
sources  as  reliable  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be.  They  only  reflect  what  Columbus 
is  as  a  manufacturing  city,  and  if  any  other  city  will  present  the  figures  such  as  en- 
title them  to  the  championship  we  will  cheerfully  award  it  to  such  a  city,  and  glory, 
in  fact,  that  our  sist<er  citv  is  so  prosperous.  But  we  can't  take  a  statement  for  it 
without  something  to  back  it  up.  Let  us  come  down  to  work  and  give  the  figures. 
There  is^hardly  a  citizen  in  Columbus  this  morning  but  what  will  see  with  surprise 
that  we  have  f5y264, 109  capital  invested  in  various  industries,  against  $2,456,371  in 
1879.  But  few  of  them  thought  we  pay  out  $949,808  annually  for  wages.  Out  of  a 
raw  material  valued  at  $2,44:i,709  we  annually  make  the  value  of  $4,151,639,  showing 
an  excess  of  $1,630,359.  As  this  is  the  tnie  test  of  all  manufacturing  efficiency,  the 
people  who  have  read  the  Enquirer-Sun  willse^  that  it  was  no  idle  boast  that  Colnm- 
buH  is  the  most  prosperous  mauufacturing  city  in  the  country. 

But  the  Atlanta  Constitution  says  "  that  there  is  no  argument  that  can  go  behind 
the  census  records,  and  they  are  the  official  and  inflexible  totals,  and  must  stand  as 
authority  until  the  next  census  revises  them."  That  may  do  the  Constitution,  bat 
we  do  not  propose  to  take  anything  of  the  kind  in  ours.  We  have  always  held  that 
the  census  records  are  a  fraud,  but  it  is  as  fair  for  one  as  for  another,  even  though 
they  made  us  sufier  by  losing  several  thousand  live  and  enterprising  citizens.  But 
conceding  that  they  are  eminently  correct  and  accurate,  it  is  foolishness  to  talk  about 
standing  still  for  ten  years  and  wait  to  see  what  the  next  census  will  develop.  We 
have  alfwe  claim,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  the  figures  to  the  public. 

We  do  not  propose  to  make  a  comparison  by  using  the  figures  of  Columbus  now 
against  those  taken  three  years  ago  for  the  other  cities,  but  the  difference  would  be 
very  striking,  and  shows  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  with  the  progress  of  these  enter- 
prising cities  by  repeatedly  taking  the  census.  The  figures  presented  by  us  show 
that  Columbus  has  $2,795,653  more  capital  and  pays  $60,526  annually  for  wages  than 
Atlanta  is  credited  with  by  the  census.  As  to  Macon,  we  have  $4,612,:K)9  more  cap- 
ital invested  and  pay  $648,986  more  wages.  We  have  $2,661,634  more  invested  and 
pay  $422,108  more  wages  than  the  census  accords  to  Augusta,  while  we  have  $4,087,139 
more  capital  and  pay  wages  to  the  amount  of  $488,991  more  than  Savannah.  This 
fact  shows  the  necessity  of  keeping  tip  and  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  present  the  State  in  the  most  favorable  light  and  receive  credit  for  that  which  we 
so  well  deserve. 

A  city  may  boast  of  its  large  capital  invested,  of  the  wages  it  pays,  and  the  numer- 
ous hands  it  employs,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Any 
manufacturer  will  tell  you  that  to  be  prosperous  the  increase  in  value  of  the  product 
over  the  material  is  what  makes  or  breaks  a  manufacturing  institution.  We  have 
said  that  Columbus  is  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  city ;  let's  see  if  the  figures  bear 
out  the  assertion.  Here,  during  the  past  year,  we  have  used  material  to  the  amount 
of  $2,445,709.  From  that  wo  nave  products  valued  at;  $4,151,639,  or  an  excess  of 
$1,630,359.  After  paying  out  $949,808  in  the  cost  of  production  there  is  still  an  excess 
of  $670,551  in  the  treasury  of  our  paying  institutions.  That  sounds  something  like 
prosperity. 

While  the  past  and  the  present  of  Columbus  is  most  glorious  in  its  history,  there  is 
even  a  more  brilliant  promise  for  its  fiiture.  On  the  east  commons  the  Swift  Manu- 
facturing Company  are  erecting  a  magnificent  cotton  factory,  which,  when  completed, 
will  add  more  than  $100,000  to  the  capital  invested.  In  our  summary  this  is  not  in- 
cluded at  all,  as  we  are  only  giving  what  is  in  actual  existence  and  being  operated. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  two  other  lar^e  textile  manufactories  will  be  built  in 
the  next  few  months,  as  companies  are  being  iormed  for  the  ]r)urpose.  Large  additions 
are  constantly  being  made  to  these  industries  already  established.  Within  a  year  the 
Eagle  and  Phenix  Mills  have  invested  over  $100,000  in  improvements;  the  Muscogee 
Manufacturing  Company  have  invested  over  $80,000 ;  Clegg  Manufacturing  Company 
about  $30,000;  the  Columbus  Iron  Works  over  $75,000;  the  Gas  Works  about  $11,000, 
and  so  with  various  other  institutions. 

Indeed,  the  city  has  never  had  a  more  brilliant  future  than  is  now  presented.  The 
facts  and  the  figures  which  we  have  given  prove  that  this  is  not  an  idle  assertion. 
Only  a  day  or  two  since  a  dozen  workmen  from  Atlanta  arrived  here,  and  the  next 
morning  had  secured  a  job  that  will  last  them  for  weeks,  and  at  remunerative  prices. 
The  business  activitv  is  indicated  in  various  ways,  but  none  more  so  than  in  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  mechanics  of  all  branches  of  industry,  and  it  is  difficult  to  remumber 
when  the  demand  was  greater  than  at  this  time.  Those  who  will  take  a  stroll  through 
the  city  in  any  part  oiit  will  hear  the  ring  of  the  tradesmen's  implements,  or  behold 
the  painter  artistically  decorating  a  building  which  has  just  undergone  some  repairs, 
or  putting  the  finishing  touch  on  a  new  one  iust  erected.  This  work  of  activity  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  style  or  class  of  improvements  and  buildings,  but  is  to 
be  found  from  cabins  to  palatial  residences,  from  huckster  shops  to  mammoth  stores 
on  Broad  street  and  in  other  business  houses.  In  fact  Columbus  may  be  said  to  be  on 
an  upward  stride  in  this  particular  direction,  and  the  result  of  the  activity  is  bene- 
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ficiai  to  all  iDterests  in  the  city.  It  enables  the  mechanics  and  laboring  classes  to 
seonre  better  wages  for  their  work,  and  all  the  money  they  use  is  expended  in  the 
city,  and  is  circalated  among  the  different  dealers ;  hence  the  grocer,  the  shoe  dealer, 
the  dry  goods  merchant,  the  tobacconist,  and  we  could  add  innumerable  others  who 
share  alike  the  beneficial  results  of  this  prosperity. 

The  Enquirer-Sun  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  it,  too,  has  kept  pace  with  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  has  recently  added  a  water  motor  and  other  improvements 
to  its  mechanical  department.  Our  large  edition  is  now  printed  by  water  power, 
and  it  will  not  be  a  great  while  before  other  valuable  additions  will  be  made.  In  the 
meaa  time  it  wishes  the  city  and  (Georgia  an  increased  prosperity. 

I  have  also  a  separate  statement,  which  I  will  sabmit,  showing — 

THE  PKINCIPAX  MAIHTFACTURES  OF  COLUMBUS— THE  GOODS  WE  MAKE  AND  THE  NUM- 
BER OF  HANDS  EMPLOYED  TO  MAKE  THEM— INCREASE  IN  SPINDLES  AND  LOOMS. 

Columbus  is  specially  noted  as  a  manufacturing  town,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
fltatistics,  which  follow  that  cotton  manufacturing  is  her  principal  industry,  though 
our  iron  foundry  is  much  the  largest  of  any  in  the  State,  and  larger  than  any  south  of 
Richmond.  All  our  cotton  ((50,0%  bales)  and  all  onr  cotton  mills  were  burned  by  the 
Federal  troops  in  lb65,  and  where  our  magnificent  structures  now  stand  was  a  bank  of 
ashes  and  charred  coals.  Mills  sprang  up,  one  after  another.  untU  to-day  Columbus 
is  operating  57,866  spindles  and  2,135  looms,  employing  2,012  hands,  consuming  21,046 
bales  of  cotton  annually,  with  property  amounting  to  $2,043,500.  The  following  table 
shows  the  principal  manufactories  in  the  city : 


STame  of  manufactory. 

Ghxxlainade. 

Power. 

Hands. 

1 

Capital 

Bemarks. 

BagleandPhenix  Hills. 

Colmnbna  Manafactnr- 
ing  Company. 

HuacoKee  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Steam  Cotton  MillA.... 

ExcelBior  Milln 

A.Cleeg&Co 

Colanibas  Bagging  Fac- 
tory. 
Colnrobns  Iron  Works. 

Southern   Plow   Com* 

_pany. 

Willingham  &  Co 

Empire  llonr  Mills 

City  Merchant  Mills. . . 

Colambnn  Trunk  Fao- 
tory. 

Peacock's  Clothing  Fac- 
tory. 

Oolumbns  Gas.- light 
Company. 

Colnmons    Paper-box 
Factory. 

100    varieties   of 
goods. 

Sheeting  and  do- 
mestics. 

Cottonades    and 
domestics. 

Yam  and  thread.. 

Checks  and  plaids 

Checks  and  stripes 
Jate  bagging 

Engines,  boilers, 

castings. 
Plows,  &c 

Sash,  blinds,  doors. 
Fiourand  moal... 
Flonr  and  meal. . . 
Tronks 

Clothing 

Water 

Water. 

Water. 

Steam. 

Steam. 

Steam 
Steam. 

Steam. 

Steam. 

Steam. 
Steam 
Water. 
Hand  . 

Hand  . 

Steam. 

Hand  . 

1,800 
186 
277 

63 

71 

67 

157 

30 

60 

47 

8 

14 

82 

$1, 250, 000 

263,000 

157,600 

30,000 

25. 000 

10.000 
30.000 

100,000 

25,000 

50,000 
60,000 
25,000 
15,000 

9S  nno 

45,710  spindles ;  1,600  looms; 

cotton    consumed,    15,506 

bales. 
4,156  spindles;   136  looms; 

cotton    consumed,     1,900 

bales. 
5,000  spindles;    240  looms; 

cotton    consumed,     1,800 

bales. 
3,000  spindles;  cotton  con- 
sumed, 1,240  bales. 
96  looms ;  cotton  consumed, 

600  bales. 
48  looms. 
2,000  yards  daily ;  15  looms. 

Oburra. 
4  burrs. 
400  per  week. 

Gas 

8            82,000 

1 
20  ;          10,008 

4  machines  •  9  reiinrtii. 

Paper  boxes 

TotaN  .  

2,912      ^n4a  KAO 

Total  number  of  spindles,  67,866;  total  number  of  looms,  2,135;  total  bales  of  ootton  consumed, 
21,046. 

OTHER  mDUSTRIES. 

Columbus,  besides  the  manufactories,  foundries,  mills,  &.C.,  enumerated  above,  has 
an  ice  manufactory,  two  carriage  manufactories,  two  planing  mills,  a  basket  factory, 
an  oil  refinery,  four  brick-yards,  two  marble  yards,  and  numerous  other  things  in  pro- 
portion. These  various  establishments  employ  daily  3,713  people,  and  all  receive  re- 
munerative wages.  Labor  and  capital  were  never  more  in  harmony  than  is  exhibited 
in  this  city.  All  theue  industries  are  the  resnlt  of  Southern  brains,  energy,  and  cap- 
itaL 
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HOMS  COKSUMPTIOK. 

The  foUowiof?  table  will  illostxate  the  advancement  of  the  mills  by  showing  the 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  taken : 

BalM. 
186.'W66.    RebaUding. 

186(h-'67 80 

1867-'68. - 566 

1868-^69 2,207 

1869-^70 1,927 

1870-71 : 4,958 

1871-72 6,830 

1872-^73 7,428 

1873-74 8,952 

1874-76 9,628 

1875-76 12,108 

1876-^77. -. 10,746 

1677-78 r 12,702 

187&-79 / 14,195 

1879-'80 16,984 

1880-'81 14,875 

1881-'82 21,046 

This  shows  that  during  the  past  year  there  was  an  increase  of  5,062  bales  taken 
over  any  prey  ions  year,  and  7,171  over  the  year  before. 

LABORERS  EMPLOYED. 

In  Colnmbns  there  are  more  laborers  employed  in  the  various  industries  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  State.  To  learn  of  the  immense  number  one  should  be  on  the 
streets  in  early  morning  and  see  the  perfect  swarms  of  men,  women,  and  children 
wending  their  way  to  work.  The  cotton  factories  employ  a  great  number,  and  from 
the  scene  presented  at  the  Eagle  and  Phenix  alone  at  noon  one  can  form  an  idea  of  tiie 
number  employed  in  the  city.  Below  we  give  the  number  on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  va- 
rious industries.  This  does  not  include  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  draymen,  clerks  or 
sales  ladies.  Many  merchants  employ  lady  clerks,  and  by  adding  these  the  number 
of  female  laborers  (for  we  are  all  laborers)  would  be  much  greater  than  males.  The 
following  is  given  to  show  what  our  industries  are  doing.  These  are  those  regularly 
engaged,  for  at  times  extra  hands  are  put  on,  and  frequently  the  number  is  doubled. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  at  least  three  persons  to  one  are  dependent  for  a  support 
upon  the  wages  of  the  employ^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  industries  are  a  blessing  to 
the  city.    Here  is  the  statement : 


Name  of  indnstzy. 


Mnsco^e  Mannfaotaring  Company 2. 

ColambnB  MaDofaotarinK  Company T.. 

Eafile  and  PboBDix  Manafactarin/c  Company /T. 

ExceMor  MannfactorinK  Company 71. 

Brown's  steam  factory 

Clef(g's  cotton  factory 

Colnmbas  Ba^fdng  Factory ,.. 

Columbus  Iron  Works 

SoatbemPlow  Works 

WiUlD^bam  Company 

Empire  Mills 

City  Mills 

Colnmbas  Trunk  Factory 

Muscogee  Carriage  Works 

Muscogee  Planing  Mills 

Peacock's  clothing  manufactory 

Paper-Box  Factory 

H.  J.  Thornton's  cdotbing  mannfiactory 

T.  J.  Dudley,  sash  and  blinds 

Golden  Brothers'  foundery 

City  Gas  Works 

Railroad  shops 

Enquirer-Sun  printingofflce 

Monumf^ntal  Mnrblo  Works 

Colnmbas  and  Rome  Railroad 

D.RBLze 

Bates  Sc  Toung,  brick-yard 

Berry's  brick-yard 

Jepsbn  Sc  Andrews,  briok>yard 

Times  printing  office 

Job  printing  omoes 


Total. 


Children. 


70 
53 
824 
16 
20 
1 
15 


10 
11 


2 
1 
3 
3 
15 


11 


4 

2 
5 
6 
2 


Males. 


80 
40 
837 
10 
20 
11 
29 
167 
80 
40 
86 

8 
12 
13 
87 
11 

3 
17 
20 
20 

8 

110 

36 

10 

11 

6 
81 
23 
14 

7 
11 

1.715 


Females. 


127 
92 
1,039 
86 
23 
21 
13 


68 
"5 


l,42e 
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^0  i^gSVOS^te  of  the  malee,  fSmiftleB,  and  ohildien  thus  onployed  is  3^713.  It  is  es* 
timated  vhat  for  every  one  penon  who  leeeiTee  wages  thiee  others  are  dependent  upon 
snch  employ^  for  a  sapport.  TMdnff  this  as  an  aTeragOi  it  wiU  he  seen  that  1:^139 
people  are  supported  by  oor  manafaotoiing  industries. 

SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Can  yoa  give  as  any  additional  information  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can 
give  yon  similtu*  information  in  regard  to  onr  schools.  There  are  now 
over  seven  hundred  colored  chil&en  in  the  schools,  and  the  number 
oonld  be  increased  to  one  thousand.  It  might  just  as  well  be  one  ttiou- 
sand  as  seven  hundred,  but  they  have  not  got  room  for  them.  If  the 
dlgr  was  to  build  additional  school-houses  and  employ  additional 
teachers,  the  number  of  pupils  would  be  greatly  increased. 

ByMr.Puan: 

Q.  Is  there  money  enough  to  make  such  an  increase  in  the  school  ac- 
commodations t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  done,  but  I  know  that 
such  are  the  facts.  I  can  give  jrou  some  statistics  of  our  schools,  public 
and  private;  taken  also  firom  tms  statement  prei^ared  some  time  ago. 

• 

THs  scneoL  xnumbratiok: 

The  sehool  enumeration  is  taken  eyery  fbur  years,  in  order  that  eaeh  county  may 
xeoeiTe  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  State  school  ftmd.  The  enumeratipn  has  Just  heen 
madei  and  within  the  ol^  Umits  there  are  9,601  children  hetween  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  years  of  age.  llie  foUowing  is  a  comparatiTe  statement  for  VSn  and  1888,  by 
wirds: 


Wud. 

18S2. 

187& 

TizBt  wud .•....•......................•.•...••...••..•••..••...•...............•.. 

483 

646 
121 
840 
915 
761 

203 

8600iid  WArd...............................M....... •...••••.............•...... ........ 

461 

Third  w»Td .* 

150 

IVyiirth  ward 

770 

Filth  waid 

750 

Sixth  wm4  ............... 

515 

Total 

8,066 

3,858 

The  aboye  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  school  age  to  be  807.  Of  the  total 
8,6^,  there  are  1,729  whites  and  1,936  colored.  The  totu  number  in  the  city  and 
county  is  6,991.    This  is  a  gratifying  showing. 


COLUMBUS  PUBUO  SCHOOLS. 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  public  schools  were  established  in  this  city.  Since  that  time 
they  have  steadily  increased  in  interest  and  attendance.  Each  year  brings  additional 
eyidence  that  among  the  wisest  aod  best  institutions  eyer  inaugurated  in  Columbus 
the  public  schools  deserye  a  conspicuous  place.  They  bring  a  good  English  education 
within  the  reach  of  hundreds  who  otherwise  could  haye  no  educational  adyantages. 
Below  we  giye  statistics  showing  what  has  been  accomplished.         t 


from  the  beoinniko. 


The  following  comparatiye  table  shows  the  number  of  boys  and  girls,  wliite  and 
colored,  enrolls  each  year  from  the  opening  of  the  school  to  tiie  present  time ;  also 
the  number  of  graduates  and  the  total  expenses  of  the  school  for  each  year: 
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B02  Keultions  between  labob  anb  capital. 

80BOLAB8  VOB  1882. 

Whole  number  of  boys  emolled—irliiie 997 

WholenQinberof  girls  enrolled— white 847 

^     644 

Whole  number  of  boys  enrolled— eolored 304 

Whole  number  of  girls  enrolled— eolored. 510 

004 

Total .#.-.. 1,548 

Avenge  number  of  boys— white 232 

Arerage  number  of  girls— white 294 

626 

Average  number  of  boys— eolored. 265 

Average  number  of  giris— colored. i 357 


l^tiJ 1,148 


Ini  the  whitesohools  thirty-five  boys  and  toty-ninej^ls  have  been  admitted  and  tax* 
nished  with  books,  stationeiy,  dtc,  free  of  ohMge.  Ae  regular  prioe  of  these  articles 
to  paying  scholars  is  12.58.  The  beneficiaries  last  year  were  one  nondred  and  sixteen 
Is  numberi  a  fidling  off  of  thirty-two. 


The  following  shows  the  flnanoee  4ir  the  year  1881-W: 

XIOBXyKD. 

From  city $13,015  00 

From  school 2,150  50 

From  Professor  Dews,  brought  forward  from  last  session 441  87 

15,G07  37 
DISBX7B8BD. 

Salaries: 

White  schools $9,586  51 

Colored  schools 2,885  50 

$12, 472  01 

Hiscellaneoos  expenses 11  50 

Printing :.....  16  00 

Insurance 80  25 

10  00 

70  25 

Furniture 77  20 

Telescope 50  00 

Buildings,  repairs,  cleaning,  d^c 236  42 

Fuel 245  95 

Books,  stationery,  &c 743  31 

13,922  64 
Balance  in  bank 1,684  73 

15,607  37 
E$iitnate, 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  school  expenses  for  the  year  1882-^83: 

WHTTB. 

One  superintendent  and  two  principals $4,000 

Five  grammar  teachers,  $500 2,500 

Seven  primary  teachers,  1455 3,185 

$9,685 
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COLORED.      ' 

One  principal,  $540,  and  one  subprinoipal,  $360 ^ $900 

One  grammar-school  teacher  .« 270 

Seven  primary  teachers,  $225 1,575 

Two  primary  teachers,  $180 360 

Building  four  rooms  and  fomitore  for  two  rooms 1,250 

Incidentals,  fuel,  &o 100 

4,455 

14, 140 

COLUMBUS  FEMALB  COLLEGE. 

The  female  college  in  this  city  is  one  of  the  leading  edacational  institntions  in  the 
State.  It  was  inaugurated  in  1875,  and  has  g^wn  in  popular  favor  since  the  organi- 
zation, and  at  no  period  has  it  enjoyed  a  greater  prosperity  than  during  the  past  year. 
It  is  located  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  sufficiently  removed  firom  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  to  secure  the  quiet  and  retirement  necessary  to  study,  and  at 
the  same  time  convenient  t4>  all  the  facilities  and  advantages  of  the  city.  The  build- 
ing is  an  imposing  structure,  a  correct  illustration  of  which  may  be  found  elsewhere 
in  tbis  paper,  where  more  particulars  may  be  obtained.  Everything  about  the  college 
tends  to  make  it  a  delightful  home  for  the  young  ladies.  In  1875  the  building  only 
contained  twelve  rooms  and  now  it  has  forty-six,  with  encouraging  prospects  fur  erect- 
ing another  large  chapel  during  the  ensuing  year.  Below  will  b^  found  a  table  show-. 
ing  the — 

VALUE  OF  PROPERTY. 

Main  building  in  1875 $20,000 

North  wing  in  1876 2,000 

Cbapel,  music,  and  art  rooms  in  1878 5,000 

South  wing  in  1880 6,000 

Value  of  musical  instruments,  apparatus,  &o 8,000 

Total  value 41,000 

We  also  append  a  table  showing  the  number  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  graduates  fbr 
each  year  since  the  college  was  organized : 

PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS. 


187^76 

1876-77 

1877-78  .... 

1878-79 

1879-'80 

18fi0-'81 

1881-82 

Totals 


PnpilB. 

Teachers. 

63 

6 

67 

6 

60 

7 

116 

9 

115 

10 

111 

11 

116 

11 

638 

60 

Graduates. 


2 

8 

8 

10 

11 

9 

11 


69 


While  the  figures  show  that  the  college  is  now  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  the 
outlook  for  the  ensuing  term  is  even  more  encouraging  stilL 

OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  cyiite  a  number  of  other  private  academies,  seminaries,  and  primary  schools 
witbin  the  limits  of  the  city.  Among  them  is  Park  Hall,  Slade's  Seminary  for  boys. 
While  we  arc  not  prepared  to  show  the  statistics  of  this  institution  it  is  conceded  to 
bo  one  of  tbe  best  for  the  education  of  boys  of  any  in  the  State.  In  proportion  to  the 
number  educated,  as  many  young  men  have  risen  to  distinction  who  received  their 
education  under  Captain  Slode  as  from  any  similar  institution  we  could  name.  Tbere 
are  quite  a  number  of  others  in  the  city,  and  no  city  in  the  South  presents  superior 
educational  advantages  or  facilities. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  What  are  the  proportions  of  white  and  of  colored  children,  re- 
spectively, attending  school  f — A.  There  are  more  colored  than  white, 
Irom  the  fact  that  we  have  a  larger  colored  population. 
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\ ,  Q.  What  18  tlie  wbite  popudation  and  what  is  the  colored  popidi 

of  this  city  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 
ii  i  Q.  Can't  you  tell  from  your  census  f — A.  I  have  not  got  it  with 

I  have  that  at  my  office. 
Q.  YoQ  took  the  census  of  each  color  yourself,  yon  ssqrl — A.  Y< 

Q.  You  have  lived  here  seven  years  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

II  • 

.:  ,    COLUMBUS  GROWING. 

I  ■ 
I 

Q.  Is  this  a  Rowing  city  or  otherwise  f — A.  I  think  it  is  growing 
':|  rapidly. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  think  so  t — ^A.  From  actual  figures  and  facts  and 
observation,  and  from  any  stand-point  which  you  may  takcj  I  d< 
know  of  any  place  in  all  this  country  that  is  growing  as  rapidly. 
Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  country  surrounding  tMiB  city  1 
I  Poor. 

iji  Q.  And  from  what  does  the  city  get  its  trade  and  its  support  1 

■I  From  down  the  river,  from  points  in  Alabama  and  Floriday  and 

•Southwest  Gtoorgia  below  here,  in  Stewart  and  Schley  and  Marion  C 
ties,  and  above  from  Meriwether  and  Troup  and  Harris/ and  out  i 
easterly  direction  from  Talbot  and  that  region. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  When  you  say  the  surrounding  country  is  poor,  you  mean 
country  immediately  surrounding  the  city  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  In  Muse 
on  an  average,  the  land  is  about  as  poor  as  anything  around  here.  I 
the  river  there  are  some  very  fine  river  lands  that  are  really  rich 
there  is  not  mnch  of  that  land. 

Q.  You  get  trade  here  from  Alabama  from  the  country  down  th( 
bile  Girard  Railroad  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do  the  majority  of  the  bus 
down  that  road  nearly  to  Union  Springs. 

Q.  That  is  a  rich  agricultural  country,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
a  good  country  through  there. 

HEALTH. 

Q.  What  is  the  health  of  this  place  generally  f — A.  Four  years 
according  to  statistics,  it  was  second  onl>  to  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Q.  Was  Utica  the  first  city  in  this  country  as  to  health  ! — A. 
sir. 

Q.  This  is  a  little  short  of  latitude  33°,  is  it  not! — ^A.  I  don't  rei 
ber.  I  think  so.  It  is  very  healthy  here.  We  never  have  had  ai 
demic  within  my  recollection  of  any  kind.  1  have  never  been  oi 
the  city  on  account  of  my  health  since  I  came  here,  and  I  don't  1 
that  any  one  else  has,  except  when  they  have  got  a  little  mone\ 
they  want  to  spend  it  in  that  way,  and  they  go  away  from  the  cit 
their  <' health." 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  health  of  the  operatives  he 
the  factories  ! — A.  !No,  sir;  I  have  no  special  knowledge  ot  that. 

PROSPERITY  PROMOTED  BY  THE  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  this  is  a  rapidly  growing  place,  and  that  the  cor 
around  it  is  poor?  How,  then,  do  yon  account  for  its  growth! — u 
depends  upon  the  patronage  that  it  receives  from  a  large  exte 
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country.  I  attribate  the  gn^wtb  mostly  to  the  mills,  bat  largely  also  to 
our  public  school  system.  I  think  that  has  doue  wonders  for  Colum- 
bus. 

Q.  Why,  or  how  f — A.  By  having  such  a  good  system  of  schools,  and 
education  being  so  cheap  that  prominent  people  all  over  the  neighboring 
country  come  in  here  to  educate  their  children.  A  great  many  people 
come  here  to  educate  their  children  with  the  expectation  of  retiring  as 
soon  as  they  have  got  that  done,  but  they  change  their  minds  and  become 
substantial  and  permanent  citizens  of  the  place.  Some  of  the  best  citi- 
zens we  have  here  came  in  that  way  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their 
families  and  then  going  back  to  their  plantations,  but  instead  of  that 
they  become  permanent  citizens,  and  brought  their  money  here  and  in- 
vested it. 

Q.  They  came  for  their  children's  sake,  and  staid  for  their  own  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  think  a  good  public  school  system  has  a  pecuniary  value 
to  the  city  in  which  it  exists,  do  youf— A.  I  do  think  so.  I  think  it  is 
about  as  valuable  as  any  one  influence  can  be. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  public  school  system  here  has  contributed 
as  much  to  the  wealth  and  the  desirability  of  Columbus  as  a  place  of 
residence  as  her  manufactures  have  f — A.  I  do  so. 

Q.  Whateducationalfacilitiesare  there  here  f — A.  The  public  schools. 
They  embrace  four  difierent  institutions  under  one  head — the  male 
school  and  the  female  school  for  whites,  and  two  negro  schools.  Then 
there  is  the  female  college,  a  most  flourishing  institution  heie,  and  be- 
sides there  are  any  number  of  private  schools.  I  don't  know  how  many. 
There  is  also  one  high  school. 

Q.  These  private  schools  seem  to  be  quite  a  feature  in  your  system. 
How  many  of  them  are  there ;  do  you  think  there  are  a  dozen  ? — A. 
More  than  that,  I  expect. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  that  yon  have  so  many  private  schools  ? — A. 
They  are  for  the  smaller  children — neighborhood  schools.  Parents  pre- 
fer not  to  send  their  children  off  when  they  are  very  small,  so  they  have 
these  neighborhood  schools. 

Q.  Those  are  private  enterprises,  of  coarse  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  instruction  in  them  better  than  in  the  public  schools  f — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  as  good  ? — A.  Just  as  good — the  same  class  of  teachers. 

Q.  Those  teachers  start  out  to  establish  little  schools  for  themselves 
and  seek  employment  in  that  way! — A.  It  is  for  their  own  employment 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  in  the  next  place,  to  accommodate  the  smaller 
children  in  the  different  neighborhoods,  that  the  parents  would  rather 
not  send  to  the  public  schools.  Some  parents  would  rather  not  mix 
their  children  with  others. 

Q.  Are  the  teachers  of  those  private  schools  generally  male  or  fe- 
male ! — A.  Female,  principally,  except  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Q,  Those  are  in  the  nature  ot  primary  schools,  and  they  are  pay 
schools  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  college  here  but  the  female  college  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  students  are  there  usually  in  that  college  ! — A.  There 
is  an  average  of  between  eighty  and  one  hundred.  At  this  time  there 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  that  school. 

Q.  Are  they  all  residents  of  the  city  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  come  from 
Florida  and  from  Southwestern  Georgia,  and  from  Alabama,  and  various 
sections  of  ttie  country. 

Q.  It  is  called  a  college! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Columbus  Female  Colle^a. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  has  quite  an  advanced  coth^  ol  ^Xxv^ «  ^^SSx^^s^SXX^*^ 
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called  an  advanoed  academyyOT  do  the  Btadies  oonetpQiid  to  tiioae  pur 
Boed  in  male  colleges  f— A.  Well,  there  is  no  companacm  as  a  goiienil 
thing  between  female'  colleges  and  male  colleges  in  tha  Soath.  19u 
higher  brandies  nsoally  studied  in  the  male  colleges  axe  not  indndec 
in  the  female  colleges. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  pursue  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  famalu 
college  t— A.  Latin  and  French,  and  a  little  Greek. 

Q.  And  German  and  Italian  i-^A.  Ko^  sir ;  no  German. 

Q.  They  have  the  higher  English  studies,  thought— A.  Yes;  sir.  S< 
&r  as  the  languages  are  conoenied,  though,  the  (^ege  here  makes  Ht 
tie  pretension  in  that  w«r  and  my  observation  is  that  they  make  rei; 
little  pretension  in  that  direction  in  any  of  the  Uraiale  colleges. 

Q.  The  pupils  in  those  colleges  usually  learn  something  of  Frenol 
and  a  little  iktin,  do  they  notf — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  smattering. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  they  pursue  painting  and  music,  and  accompUsl] 
ments  of  that  kind! — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  those  are  taught  to  a  very  h^l 
degree.    We  have  one  of  the  most  excellent  art  teachers  in  the  com 
try  who  teaches  paintiug  and  drawing,  and  china  burning — wluch  is 
rage  here  just  now. 

Q.  You  say  the  attendance  at  this  school  is  fix>m  eighty  to  one  hni 
dred,  and  I  suppose  the  pupils  come  ficom  many  different  sections  c 
the  country  t— A.  Yes,  dr.  For  instance,  there  are  perhaps  eight  c 
ten  from  Florida,  and  more  than  that  number  ftom  Alabamia,  and  on 
or  two  fix>m  Kentucky,  and  one  fix>m  Tennessee,  but  the  principal  pai 
ronage  comes  ficom  this  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  pupils  are  mostly  the  daughters  of  the  wealthic 
class  of  people  t — A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  the  daughters  of  all  classes  ( 
people. 

Q.  They  are  the  girls  who  are  sufficiently  intellectual  to  pursae  th 
course  of  study  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  you  go  up  to  the  college  you  wi 
find  the  daughter  of  the  mechanic  and  the  daughter  of  the  richest  ma 
in  Columbus  there,  and  you  can't  tell  the  differeuce  between  the  tw< 

Q.  That  is  owing  to  their  equal  profldency  in  their  studies  f — ^A.  Yo 
cotdd  not  tell  the  difference  from  their  proficiency  or  from  their  camag 
or  their  dress  or  anything  else. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  thoroughly  democratic  institution  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir 
Columbus  is  rather  a  democratic  city  in  that  respect.  Nearly  ever^ 
body  here  works. 

Q.  Then  when  a  man  gets  a  little  money  here  he  doesn't  think  that  fa 
must  stop  working  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  keeps  on  working.  I  suppos 
there  are  fewer  of  what  you  might  call  regular  idlers  and  loafers  i 
Columbus  than  in  any  other  city  of  its  size  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  not  even  rich  loafers f — A.  No,  sir;  we  haven't  gc 
them  in  the  South.  We  have  got  very  few  rich  men  here.  A  ma 
with  $50,000  here  is  rich. 

Q.  Well,  your  city  is  improving  as  a  city,  and  your  people  are  gei 
ting  better  off  as  a  whole  f — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  is  really  better  off  after  he  get 
$50,000  than  he  was  before! — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  have  never  03 
perienced  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q,  But  I  do  not  suppose  that  yon  are  testifying  wholly  from  your  ow 
experience.  For  instance,  you  have  never  been  a  student  in  a  femal 
college,  and  yet  you  have  undertaken  to  testify  about  that. — ^A.  Weli 
from  observation,  I  do  not  think  that  the  men  here  with  money  hav 
any  better  time  or  enjoy  themselves  better  in  any  respect.  I  don' 
think  they  have  more  comforts  or  conveniences  than  men  who  m^ 
only  what  we  term  an  ordinarily  good  living. 
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Q.  What  aboat  the  nairtaral  advantages  of  this  place,  and  how  comes 
it  that  the  city  grows,  although  the  immediate  sorroonding  coontry  is 
poor.?  Why  does  the  better  country  beyond  that  poor  country  seek  Co- 
lumbus as  a  market  f — ^A.  It  is  on  account  of  our  manufiEU^turing  in- 
dustries here  and  our  schools,  as  I  mentioned  before. 

WATEB-POWEB. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  water-power  here,  have  yonf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  water-power  or  a  baa  one  f — ^A.  It  is  a  good  water- 
power.  It  is  just  above  the  city.  We  have  a  water-power  that  is 
known  all  over  this  country  for  its  magnitude.  I  was  up  there  not  a 
great  while  ago  with  a  civil  engineer,  and  in  speaking  of  it  he  spoke 
of  it  as  a  mill  site,  and  said  that  a  million  dollars  would  bring  it  into 
the  city  and  you  could  put  mills  on  it  from  here  out  there.  As  it  is,  it 
is  simply  a  mill  site.  From  here  almost  to  West  Point,  44  miles,  there 
is  continuous  water-x)ower. 

Q.  Did  that  gentleman  say  that  by  taking  the  water  from  the  river 
at  that  point  mills  could  be  constructed  all  the  way  downf — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  Mr.  Cook's  water-power  is  a  mile  above  the  city. 

Q.  The  water  could  be  taken  out  there  into  a  canad  and  brought  down 
into  the  city  and  could  be  utilized  to  turn  machinery  all  the  way,  could 
it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  put  in  money  enough  to  do  it  He  said  it 
would  take  at  least  a  million  dollars. 

Q  Could  that  be  continued  below  the  city  t — ^A,  No ;  it  would  have 
to  go  into  the  river  just  below  the  city.  In  regard  to  the  water-power, 
however,  Mr.  Matheson  can  give  you  better  and  more  direct  informa- 
tion than  I  can.  My  information  has  been  obtained  at  the  mills,  and 
Mr.  Matheson  is  the  superintendent  of  the  mills.  I  have  here  a  bri€^ 
description  of  the  water-i)ower  here  which  may  be  of  interest. 

Nature  has  given  to  Colnmbns  a  wealth  of  water-power  almost  uneqnaled  else- 
where. Here  terminates  the  mountain  ranee  of  eastern  North  America,  which  north- 
ward is  continuous  to  the  Arctic  seas,  and  is  Known  inyarloas  localities  asBIueKidfle, 
A11egban3%  White,  Catskill,  &c.  The  last  southern  rock  in  that  vast  range  in  uie 
Chattahoochee  River  is  just  south  of  the  Eagle  and  PhoDuix  dam,  in  Columbus.  It  is 
this  terminating,  and  the  results  of  the  mountain  streams  seeking  the  lowlands,  that 
gives  to  Columbus  her  water-power.  Below  this  city  is  a  free  uninterrupted  naviga- 
ble channel  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  numerous  steamboats  constantly  ply,  and 
give  to  the  city  its  most  valuable  commerce.  Above  are  sranite  rocks,  torrents,  and 
waterfallB.  The  current  of  the  river  from  here  to  the  Gulf  scarcely  exceeds  4  miles  an 
hour,  while  above  it  is  from  10  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Within  2^  miles  of  Columbus  the 
fall  in  the  Chattahoochee  River  is  125  feet.  The  volume  of  water  at  the  lowest  stage 
equals  300  horse-power  to  the  foot  fall,  or  a  total  of  37,500  horse-power  for  the  2( 
milen.  During  nine  months  of  the  year  the  average  volume  of  water  is  double  tha,W 
at  the  lowest  stage,  and  would  give  75,000  horse-power.  To  one  unacquainted  with 
the  facta  these  figures  will  appear  marvellous,  but  to  him  who  will  visit  the  river,  and 
view  the  grand  sight  of  its  rushing  waters,  and  hear  their  incessant  roar,  at  almost 
any  locality  from  the  city  of  Columbus  to  the  Columbus  factory,  wiU  fully  believe 
they  are  below  what  they  should  be.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  the  125  feet  fall  to  the 
Columbus  factory  we  must  add  an  additional  faU  between  there  and  West  Point  of 
237  feet,  or  a  total  within  33  miles  of  Columbus  of  362  feet,  or  100,000  horse-power  for 
the  lowest  water  and  nearly  double  that  for  average  stage. 

Only  a  nmall  portion  of  this  great  water-i>ower  is  now  utilized.  In  this  city  the 
Eagle  and  Phoenix,  Muscogee,  and  Columbus  mills  are  driven  by  it,  and  aggregate  about 
60,000  Bpiudles  and  2,000  looms.  To  drive  this  machinery  requires  about  3,000  horse- 
power, or  something  like  one-tenth  part  of  that  available.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
local  water-power  at  Columbus  is  sufficient  to  drive  over  eOO,000  spindles  and  their 
accompanying  machinery.  It  is  too  early  in  the  century  to  multiply  these  figures  by 
three  in  order  to  take  in  the  entire  fall  for  33  miles.  This  power,  with  other  material 
advantages,  renders  Columbus  an  inviting  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  cot- 
ton aud  other  manufacturing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  can  help  us  ont — ^A.  I  don't 
know  that  there  is,  sir. 
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GoLTTMBUS,  Ga.,  Ifovember  19, 1883. 
WillDlM  H.  YouNa  sworu  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUOH : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  heref — ^Answer.  About  thirty- 
five  years. 

Q.  In  what  industries  have  you  been  engaged  f — ^A.  Manufacturing. 

Q.  Please  give  us  the  history  of  your  beginning,  progress,  and  present 
condition  in  those  industries. — A.  Do  you  want  me  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, from  the  first  time  I  came  here  t 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  COTTON  MANX7FA0TUBE  AT  GOLTTMBUS. 

Q.  Yes,  make  your  own  statement  just  as  you  please,  in  your  own 
way. — A.  I  came  here  in  1826  or  1827.  There  was  no  town  here  then. 
The  Indians  had  just  been  removed  from  here,  and  it  was  designed  tc 
establish  a  town  at  this  point,  and  I  came  with  a  view  to  looking  at  the 
location.  Tlie  Indians  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  They  woul^ 
visit  this  place,  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  of  them,  and  you  wouU 
see  them  here  fishing  on  the  rocks.  I  saw  the  advantages,  that  thit 
place  would  have  as  a  manufacturing  center,  and  I  fixed  it  in  my  mine 
that  if  I  ever  did  get  into  a  position  where  1  could  do  it,  having  som< 
mechanical  turn,  I  would  come  here  to  manufacture.  About, say,  thirty 
five  years  ago,  I  commenced  to  build  the  first  mill  here.  It  was  th< 
Eagle  Mill.  We  had  about  6,000  spindles,  and  other  machinery  in  pro 
portion.  We  had  a  very  successful  time,  and  made  money  until  th< 
war.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  our  Federal  friends  got  possession  an( 
burned  us  out,  but  before  they  bad  done  so  we  had  purchased  anothe: 
mill  right  adjoining  the  first  one,  of  equal  capacity,  and  had  purchasec 
the  whole  water-power.  The  enterprise  had  paid  well.  We  gave  on: 
stockholders  25  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  we  accumulated  a  very  larg< 
surplus.  Of  course,  the  burning  down  of  the  mills  stopped  the  busi 
ne^s. 

Q.  What  kind  of  goods  did  you  manufacture  ? — A.  We  manufacturec 
cotton  jroods  then,  entirely. 

Q.  What  styles  ? — A.  What  are  known  as  brown  goods. 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  your  production  before  the  war  and  at  th< 
time  you  were  burned  out  ? — ^A.  We  had  about  11,000  spindles  and  othe 
machinery  in  proportion,  about  250  looms. 

%  OPEEATIONS  SINCE   THE  WAB. 

Q,  Give  us  the  history  of  your  operations  since  the  war. — A.  Well 
we  were  burned  all  up,  as  I  have  told  you,  but  in  a  year  after  we  had  j 
new  companj'  organized,  and  started  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Mill  Ko.  1 
In  two  years  we  found  the  demand  so  great  that  we  doubled  our  capac 
ity,  and  built  No.  2,  and  in  1876  we  began  No.  3,  and  put  it  in  operatioi 
in  1S79.  We  now  run  46,620  spindles,  1,485  looms.  We  consume  yearl; 
of  cotton,  in  round  numbers,  14,500  bales.  We  employ  1,883  hands,  o 
whom  1,829  are  employed  inside  the  mills  and  54  outside  the  mills.  Al 
the  labor  inside  the  mills  is  white.  All  outside  the  mills  is  colored,  th 
yard  hands,  laborers,  &c.  Of  the  operatives,  832  are  males  and  73! 
are  females;  312  are  children.  The  average  pay-roll  weekly  is  88,07C 
We  produce  daily,  in  round  numbers,  50,000  yards  of  cloth,  25,00* 
pounds  of  rope,  1,000  pounds  of  sewing  thread,  and  400  pounds  o 
yarns  for  sale  to  people  in  the  country  for  them  to  weave  themselves 
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Our  mill  is  now  mainly  a  colored  mill,  making  colored  goods — ^not  en- 
tirely bnt  mainly  so.  We  do  oar  own  dyeing.  We  do  everything  con- 
nected with  it.  In  explanation  of  that  I  may  say  that  many  mills  of  the 
North  send  their  goods  to  a  dyer  and  have  them  dyed,  but  we  have  to 
do  all  that  ourselves.  Our  capital  is  $1,250,000,  but  out  of  the  earnings 
we  have  built  Ko.  3,  and  our  really  employed  capital  is  about  $2,200,0(K). 
Our  daily  average  outlay  in  money  for  cotton,  wool,  and  other  materials 
and  for  labor  is  about  $4,500. 

Q.  You  make  woolens,  too! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  run  seven  sets  of  woolen 
looms.  That  embraces  the  spindles,  too.  We  use  per  day  900  or  1,000 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool. 

NATIVE  LABOB  EMPLOYED. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  laborers? — ^A.  Bight  from  the  country 
around  Columbus. 

Q.  They  are  natives! — ^A.  Natives. 

Q.  Male  and  female f — A.  Male  and  female. 

Q.  Have  you  any  foreign  operatives? — A.  A  few,  but  very  few.  Our 
bosses  or  headmen  in  the  rooms  were  mainly  from  the  North,  but  now 
they  are  mainly  from  the  South,  people  who  have  been  raised  here  and 
taught  here  by  ourselves,  and  we  have  very  few  foreigners. 

Q.  How  did  these  people  here  qualify  themselves  for  work  of  that 
character;  how  did  they  begin,  and  how  did  they  attain  their  present 
skill  f — A.  By  our  teaching  them. 

Q.  They  were  taught  in  the  mills  f — ^A.  Taught  in  the  mills.  Many 
of  our  leading  bosses  and  head  operatives  have  been  taught  by  our- 
selves and  have  been  raised  by  us  and  have  been  with  us  for  years ; 
many  of  them  from  the  time  they  were  children. 

WAGES. 

Q.  How  did  they  increase  in  earning  capacity  as  they  improved  in 
skill! — A.  All  that  can  be  done  by  piece-work  in  the  mills  is  done  that 
way. 

Q.  What  do  the  spinners  average! — ^A.  The  spinners  are  the  chil- 
dren. Their  nimble  bands  fit  them  better  for  that  work  than  any  other 
class  of  people,  and  their  wages  are  necessarily  small,  though  they  are 
paid  according  to  their  work.  They  will  average  from  35  to  40  cents  a 
day,  learners  and  all.  The  weavers  are  mainly  girls  and  women,  and 
their  wages  will  average  a  good  deal  higher.  We  have  got  some  weav- 
ers who  make  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  every  day,  but  others  don't  make  so 
much.  It  is  all  according  to  their  skill.  They  have  so  many  looms  ap- 
propriated to  them  if  they  can  work  them. 

PEOFITS  AND  DIYIDENDS. 

Q.  What  have  been  your  annual  dividends! — A.  They  have  averaged 
from  6  to  10  per  cent.  When  we  built  No.  3  we  built  it  without  any 
extra  investment,  out  of  the  earnings,  and  during  that  period  we  re- 
duced our  dividends  to  6  per  cent.  We  never  paid  less  than  6  nor  more 
than  10  per  cent,  dividends,  but  we  accumulated  a  surplus  fund.  Our 
average  earnings  since  1870  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  year  (which  is  the 
last  for  which  we  have  any  data)  have  been  17  per  cent. ;  though  for  a 
time  we  declared  a  dividend  of  only  6  per  cent,  but  we  now  pay  8  per 
cent. 
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1CABEXT8. 

Q.  Where  are  your  markets  t — ^A.  All  overt  S<  h  and  the  Bosrlii 
west  and  some  little  in  the  S  th.  Onr  markets  are  mainly  in  tin 
Soothwest  and  Northwest    We  very  few  goods  to  New  York  a 

New  England.    We  do,  hof        ,  few  right  in  Boston  and  in  Nen 

York,  gmds  that  no  otlier  mi     mu&e,  out  onr  trade  is  maMy  ftma  Ohb 
west,  and  from  Virginia  soato     id  southwest. 

m 

QUALITY  OF  GOODS. 

Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  your  goods  as  compared  with  those  ct  otiie 
mills,  if  there  is  any  differenoe  t — A.  Well,  onr  goods  have  a  high  repQ 
tation  everywhere.  They  are  sought  for  generally,  and  the  consumer 
ask  for  them,  so  that  the  distributes  are  obliged  to  have  them.  Wliei 
ever  they  have  gone  once  they  have  gone  again.  They  have  a  hisi 
reputation.  Our  goods  are,  as  a  rule,  what  are  called  heavy- weigh 
goods.    We  make  goods  firom  4  ounces  up  to  10  ounces  per  yard. 

Q.  You  buy  your  raw  material  here,  of  course  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  e3 
oept  our  wool.  We  buy  that  wherever  we  can  buy  it  cheapest,  mainl 
here,  but  also  in  Texas  and  in  Louisiana,  and  some  descriptions  of  it  i 
Colorado. 

Q.  Do  you  import  any  wool  t — A.  No. 

Q.  What  sort  of  woolen  goods  do  you  maket — ^A.  They  are  cotto 
warps  well  filled.  We  have  all  kinds  and  varieties,  and  the  prices  wi 
average  about  ^  cents  a  yard,  some  being  over  that  and  some  under  i 

HEALTH  OF  OPEBATIVE&. 

Q.  How  is  the  health  of  your  operatives  generally  t — ^A.  It  is  exce 
lent. 

Q.  How  do  they  stand  this  climate  while  working  in  the  mills  f — J 
I  believe  that  whenever  they  come  in  here  from  the  country  they  ir 
prove  in  health.  Onr  mills  are  built  with  a  view  to  the  protection  < 
the  health  of  the  operatives ;  they  are  well  heated  in  tlie  winter  a£ 
well  ventilated  all  the  year  round. 

•  HOMES  FOB  THE  OPEBATIVEB. 

Q,  What  sort  of  houses  do  your  operatives  live  in  ! — A.  We  have  : 
the  city  two  blocks  of  buildings  which  they  occupy.  On  the  Alaban 
side  of  the  river  we  have  eighty-four  houses,  generally  two-room  house 
comfortable  for  small  families,  and  the  operatives  occupy  them  at 
small  nominal  rent,  just  enough  to  keep  them  up  in  good  conditio 
and  possibly  to  pay  the  taxes.  Many  of  the  operatives,  however,  li^ 
in  their  own  houses.  They  all  can  live  well  and  do  well.  They  ha^ 
got  nice  parlors  and  nice  funiture  and  garden  spots  around  their  house 

Q.  Those  garden  spots  are  free,  I  suppose! — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

A  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION. 

Q.  Have  the  operatives  generally  saved  anything;  what  is  their  co 
dition  in  that  respect  f — A.  Well,  that  brings  me  to  talk  of  our  savin; 
department.  We  have  organized  a  savings  department.  It  ori| 
nated  from  a  mishap  which  occurred.  One  of  the  hands  had  her  dre 
caught  in  the  machinery,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  room  Uh 
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his  knife  and  cat  throngh  the  dress,  and  in  doing  so'  he  cnt  through 
$60  in  greenbacks.  He  asked  her  why  she  kept  her  money  there, 
and  she  said  she  had  no  place  else  to  keep  it ;  that  if  she  left  it  in 
her  tmnk  somebody  might  take  it  and  keep  it  for  her,  so  she  always 
carried  it  abont  her.  I  then  told  her  that  if  she  would  feel  satisfied  to 
put  her  money  in  the  factory  I  woald  see  that  it  was  kept  safe  for  her 
and  would  pay  her  interest  on  it.  That  led  to  the  starting  of  our  sav 
ings  department,  which  has  now  for  the  last  two  years  averaged 
$1,000,000.  It  is  not  confined  to  our  own  oi>eratives  at  all ;  it  applies  to 
all  operatives,  white  and  black,  in  all  directions,  and  the  aggregate  de- 
posits for  the  past  two  years  are,  in  round  numbers,  $1,000,000.  The 
number  of  white  men  who  have  deposits  is  831 ;  the  number  of  white 
women  who  are  depositors  is  684 ;  the  number  of  colored  depositors  is 
263,  making  a  total  of  1,778  depositors.  The  largest  depositor,  who  is  an 
operative,  has  $9,128.95,  which  he  has  saved  out  of  his  surplus  earnings 
since  he  has  been  with  us,  that  is,  during  the  past  ten  years.  He  is  a 
skillful  man,  and  his  wages  are  good.  He  has  a  family  and  has  supported 
his  family  well,  yet  his  deposits  have  accumulated  to  that  extent.  The 
largest  deposit  of  any  colored  operative  is  $1,001.81. 

Q.  What  is  the  smallest  deposit  f — ^A.  Perhaps  $5.  We  receive  any 
amount  from  $1  up,  and  we  pay  6  per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi-an* 
nually. 

Q.  What  are  the  habits  of  the  operatives  generally  as  to  economy  or 
wastefulness  f — A.  Well,  of  course,  they  dififer  in  that  respect.  There 
are  always  some  of  our  operatives  who  are  improvident,  but,  as  a  rule, 
I  think  they  are  provident,  and  they  are  improving  in  that  respect,  gain- 
ing something  all  the  time.  We  have  operatives  here  that  have  been 
with  us  since  they  were  children,  and  have  grown  up  to  womanhood 
with  us,  some  of  them  having  been  in  our  employ  twenty  years  and 
some  twenty-five  years.  I  will  introduce  some  of  them  to  you  to  morrow, 
so  that  they  may  speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  seem  satisfied  and  contented  f — A.  Very  well 
satisfied,  so  far  as  I  know.  We  never  have  anything  like  a  strike,  and 
we  never  have  any  complaints.  We  pay  our  operatives  fairly  well,  and 
we  pay  them  punctually ;  we  never  fail  to  pay  them  at  the  very  time 
when  their  wages  are  due,  and  we  never  pay  them  in  anything  but 
money. 

Q.  You  have  no  "pluck  me''  stores! 

LOWER  WAGES  AND  CHEAPEB  LIVING  THAN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

A.  No ;  we  give  no  orders  to  anybody ;  we  pay  the  operatives  the 
money,  and  they  can  do  with  it  as  they  please.  We  try  to  treat  them 
weJl,  and  I  think  they  appreciate  it.  Our  scale  of  wages  is  not,  per- 
haps, up  to  the  wages  in  New  England,  for  the  reason  that  the  opera- 
tives are  subjected  to  much  greater  expense  than  they  are  here.  Their 
living  is  cheaper  here,  and  they  do  not  have  to  provide  against  so  much 
cold  weather  as  they  do  there.  In  all  our  operations  since  the  war  we 
never  have  reduced  wages  but  once,  and  that  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  panic  in  1873.  At  that  time  we  made  a  slight  reduction  in  wages, 
but  we  have  never  made  any  change  since,  and  I  believe  that  the  opera- 
tives have  worked  on  Mr.  Matherson  here,  our  superintendent,  until  they 
have  got  wages  up  about  as  high  as  they  ever  were  before.  We  are 
willing  to  pay  the  operatives  well  so  long  as  we  do  well,  because  we 
cannot  do  well  unless  they  do  well. 
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DINNBBS  AND  PI0NI08  FOB  THE  OPERATIVES; 

Now  and  then  we  give  them  a  Ghristpias  dinner,  though  we  doiM  c 
that  very  oft^i,  becanse  it  co8t«  us  abont  $1,500  every  time.  We  sei 
to  Tennessee  and  brought  down  seven  hnnmred  torkeys^  and  then  i 
found  we  did  not  have  enough,  and  we  had  to  send  up  for  another  lot,  ai 
that,  besides  all  the  little  condiments,  &a,  candies  for  the  children  ai 
so  on,  cost  $1,500;  so,  as  I  say,  we  do  not  often  do  that.  However,  i 
contribute  to  their  picnic  every  year.  We  hire  a  railroad  train  to  tal 
them  do?ni  to  Fort  Mitchell,  and  we  erect  dancing  platforms  and  ha 
trump  music  and  ctring  music  and  all  kinds  of  games,  and  we  ha 
even  sent  to  the  West  Indies  for  limes,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  have  them  i 
that  occasion:  we  have  plenty  of  limes,  and  barrels  of  sugar,  and  ' 
make  lemonade  without  any  limit  at  all,  and  we  permit  nothing  else 
the  way  of  drink  on  the  ground.  We  make  the  operatives  contribut 
little  toward  theentertalnment  themselves,  butitcostsus  a  pretty  hea 
sum  every  time  the^  have  a  picnic,  whidi  is  once  a  year.  That  pico 
however,  is  the  only  holiday  we  have. 

Q.  Don't  yon  observe  even  the  4th  of  July  as  a  holiday  t — A.  TSo^  tib 
have  had  enough  of  the  4th  of  July.  Whenever  they  take  a  holid 
they  lose  over  $1,000  in  wages,  and  we  lose  the  profit  that  might 
made  on  their  work ;  so,  naturally,  neither  they  nor  we  desire  to  hs 
a  great  many  holidays,  and  1  believe  they  are  very  well  satisfied  in  tl 
respect 

Q.  They  do  not  lose  anything  by  the  two  holidays  they  do  havi 
suppose  f — ^A.  They  lose  the  wages,  which  is  over  $1,000  a  dajr. 

Q.  They  work  by  the  piece  t — A.  Yes ;  they  work  by  the  piece,  a 
therefore  they  lose  whatever  they  would  make  during  the  time  tl 
take  as  a  holiday.  It  is  about  $1,300  loss  to  them  a  day,  and  whate^ 
our  profit  would  be  out  of  the  day's  work  is  loss  to  us. 

FACTORIES  BUILT  WITH  HOME  OAPITAL. 

Our  factories  here  have  been  built  with  home  capital.  When  we  U 
our  subscription  for  a  capital  of  $1,250,000  we  shut  the  books  do 
and  cut  out  $200,000  or  $300,000  that  was  offered  from  this  conn 
around  here — Georgia  and  Alabama.  There  was  nobody  from  a  distai 
among  the  original  subscribers,  though  by  degrees  people  in  ot 
places  have  bought  stock  in  our  concerns.  There  is  only  one  of  < 
stockholders  in  Europe,  but  there  are  a  few  in  the  North,  in  New  Y< 
and  in  Baltimore.    The  bulk  of  our  stock,  however,  is  held  here. 

Q.  What  is  your  stock  worth f — A.  About  125.  It  has  sold  at  1 
but  the  stocks  of  all  the  manufacturing  companies  at  the  North  i 
everywhere  else  have  so  depreciated  that  it  has  gone  down  in  sym 
thy  with  the  others.  It  has  sold  as  high  as  148  and  as  low  as  124, 1 
it  is  very  rarely  ofiBered  for  sale.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  sold 
longs  to  estates,  and  is  sold  for  division  among  the  heirs.  Sometii 
the  heirs  buy  it  in,  but  sometimes  they  want  to  turn  it  into  money  wh 
they  want  to  use  for  some  other  purpose,  and  they  sell  it.  But,  a 
have  said,  it  is  rarely  offered  for  sale,  and  I  doij't  know  of  a  share  t 
is  oflfered  now. 

COLUMBUS  AS  A  MANUPAOTUEmO  CENTER. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  advantages  that  this  place  of! 
to  labor  and  capital  for  employment  for  manufacturing  industries,  tak 
into  account  water  power,  dimate,  cheapness,  and  convenience  of  i 
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Tnateiial,  and  all  these  different  elements! — A.  There  is  plenty  to  do, 
and  there  is  i)lenty  of  water  power  here  to  do  it  with,  and  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  labor  all  the  time.  Everybody  who  really  desires 
employment  at  fair  wages  can  get  it  here.  There  are  a  great  manj^  im- 
provements going  on  of  various  kinds  in  Colnmbus  and  in  the  surround- 
ing country. 

Q.  The  country  is  improving,. yon  think?— A.  The  country  is  im- 
proving. 

CONDITION  OF  THE   COLORED   POPULATION. 

Q.  Give  us  now  your  knowledge  and  your  views  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  colored  people  as  laborers,  how  they  live,  what  their  character 
as  laborers  is,  whether  they  are  bettering  their  condition  generally, 
their  relations  with  the  whites  and  with  each  other. — A.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  many  of  them  scattered  off  in  different  directions.  They 
thought  that  freedom  meant  that  they  were  free  to  go  from  whatever 
place  they  were  in  to  some  other  pla^e,  and  one  negro  would  leave  his 
old  master  and  go  to  a  neighbor  for  employment,  and  perhaps  that 
neighbor's  negroes  would  come  to  the  other  one's  old  master  for  employ- 
ment. That  disposition  to  change  around  was  manifested  then  to  a 
great  degree,  but  they  are  now  showing  a  disposition  to  get  back  again 
to  the  old  places  that  they  lived  on  before  the  war,  and  they  are  getting 
on  very  harmoniously  with  the  planters  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  think 
I  do  know  pretty  well  how  they  are  getting  along.  Many  of  them  rent 
lands  and  work  for  themselves. 

Q.  What  rent  do  they  have  to  pay  and  what  wages  do  they  rec|ive 
where  they  work  for  wages? — A.  The  rent  is  according  to  the  character 
of  the  land  and  also  according  to  the  character  of  the  tenant.  Some 
who  have  their  own  mules  and  outfit  rent  land  at  less  prices  than  others 
who  have  to  be  ''found"  in  mules  and  provisions;  but  generally  the 
negro  manages  to  pay  his  rent  and  to  pay  his  way,  and  it*  he  is  provident 
he  saves  some  money.  My  son  has  a  plantation  down  in  Alabama  on 
-which  he  has  a  number  of  negroes  who  are  among  the  depositors  m  our 
savings  department  and  some  of  them  are  not  drawing  out  anything  at 
all  but  are  letting  their  interest  be  added  to  the  principal;  while  others 
draw  out  merelj^  their  interest,  and  when  their  crop  is  handled  they  de- 
posit their  surplus.  Wherever  there  is  a  disposition  among  them  to  be 
thrifty  they  can  do  fairly  well.  They  can  make  a  living,  such  a  living 
as  they  are  satisfied  with  and  as  suits  them — rough  fare  and  a  rough 
living  but  one  that  suits  them  very  well — and  at  the  same  time  they  can 
save  a  little  money.  I  know  that  is  the  case.  I  have  three  sons  who 
are  farming  and  I  know  all  about  their  operations  and  how  their  negroes 
are  getting  on,  and  I  know  they  are  getting  on  very  pleasantly  and  satis- 
factorily. I  hear  no  complaints  from  them  or  about  them.  When  they 
oame  here  they  always  came  to  see  the  "old  master''  as  they  call  me. 
and  get  some  advice  as  to  how  they  should  take  care  of  their  money  ana 
so  forth,  and  if  they  have  any  surpluls,  they  generally  want  me  to  put 
it  in  a  safe  place  for  them.  1  don't  know  any  negroes  that  are  at  all  dis- 
posed to  thrift  but  can  make  a  living  and  save  a  little  money  besides. 
As  a  rule  1  think  they  work  along  very  harmoniously  with  their  em- 
ployers. At  first,  you  know,  after  the  war,  they  did  not  know  exactly 
what  the  change  to  freedom  meant,  but  by  degrees  they  discovered  that 
the  white  people  het  e  were  their  friends  and  when  they  wanted  advice  and 
help  in  regard  to  their  affairs  they  came  to  the  white  people  and  then 
gradually  drifted  into  the  old-fashioned  ways,  and  things  are  getting 
pretty  much  as  they  used  to  be.    In  their  deportment  they  are  just  as 
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kind  and  civil  as  ever  they  were  and  the  treatment  they  receive  is  jos 
as  good,  I  think,  as  it  ever  was. 

Q.  You  think  the  colored  people  are  improving,  theaT  Yoa  do  no 
think  they  are  going  to  be  extinguished,  as  we  hear  some  |>eoplc  pre 
dictt — A.  Oh,  no;  I  don't  think  so.  The  generation  of  young  negroei 
that  arc  growing  up  here  are  going  to  school,  and  they  do  not  seem  U 
hare  any  idea  of  falling  into  the  beaten  track  of  labor  like  the  old  one« 
They  are  a  little  on  the  "fast "  order  perhaps,  compared  with  the  oU 
people.  The  young  men  grow  up  and  are  rather  disposed  to  dress  wel 
and  wear  fob  chains,  and  carry  canes  on  Sunday — a  great  many  of  then 
dresit  better  than  I  do— and  the  women  are  disposed  a  good  deal  to  fui 
belowB  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  do  not  know  how  they  get  thei 
U\ing — that  is  for  them  to  say.  That  is  true  of  many  of  them,  but  no 
by  any  means  of  all.  There  are  some  very  excellent  characters  amon 
them,  bat  as  a  rale,  I  do  not  think  their  education  or  bringing  up  fit 
them  to  be  very  useful  members  of  society.  If  they  were  taught  to  rea 
and  write  and  it  stopped  right  there,  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well. 

INDUSTELAL   EDUCATION   DESIEABLB. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  about  the  desirability  of  industrial  educatiot 
education  of  the  handaas  well  as  of  the  heads;  instruction  in  work  I — J 
That  would  be  good.  They  make  good  carpenters  and  good  masons.  Tl 
great  bulk  of  our  masons  and  carpenters  are  negroes,  and  we  empU 
them  indiscriminately  with  whites.  We  have  some  flrst-claaa  masoi 
whc^are  blacks,  and  also  some  excellent  blacksmiths,  and  where  th( 
pBrsuc  thosi'  businesses  they  do  very  well  indeed,  because  where  the 
capacity  is  equal  to  that  of  white  men  we  pay  them  equally  well;  thi 
commaDd  the  same  wages. 

THE  SAVINGS  DEPABTUENT  IN  ANOTHE&  ASPECT. 

Going  back  to  our  savings  department  I  might  say  that  we  have  to 
depositois  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  don't  know  whether  thr 
are  people  who  had  deposits  in  the  Freedman's  Bank  or  not. 

Q.  How  does  the  corporation  employ  the  money  that  is  deposited  1 
your  depositors  t — A.  We  use  it  as  a  "  quick  capital."  For  instant 
we  have  no  agents;  we  send  no  goods  to  agents;  we  do  our  own  br 
iness.  That  ib  how  we  began,  and  we  do  it  still.  We  sell  direct 
to  the  parties,  and  consequently  we  hare  no  agents  to  deposit  goo 
with  and  draw  money  against,  snd  therefore  it  take«  a  large  amon 
of  ready  money  to  carry  on  our  business.  When  7"  take  an  accoa 
of  stock  we  usually  hare  a  stock  of  goods,  material,  cotton,  wool,  & 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  to  the  amount  of  about  9600,000,  a: 
if  we  are  laying  in  our  stock  of  cotton  wc  use  about  48  bales  a  di 
80  you  see  if  we  lay  in  enough  to  put  us  through  the  summer  and  tli 
have  to  pay  our  labor  through  the  dull  season,  when  there  is  very  Hi 
money  coining  in,  it  takes  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  keep  the  bu 
ness  going,  and  in  that  way  we  make  use  of  the  money  in  onr  savin 
department.  Also,  we  have  to  keep  on  hand  a  large  amount  of  inon 
to  meet  any  sudden  call  from  depositors.  In  fact,  we  ilo  not  reg» 
ourselves  as  in  right  shape  unless  we  hold  about  $100,000  in  motie,y 
bank  in  New  York  and  other  places  to  meet  any  sudden  call.  Mai 
facturers  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  su'Ii  funds  as  "quick  capita 
and  we  use  this  money  that  is  deposited  wiili  us  in  that  way.  St 
we  do  not  have  use  for  all  of  it,  and  we  arc  compelled  to  reloan  soi 
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of  it.  We  do  not  want  to  cut  off  our  depositors,  we  do  not  want  to 
break  up  or  check  that  part  of  the  business,  because  we  think  it  is  a 
good  one  for  the  depositors  themselves,  and  while  we  can  utilize  the 
money  advantageously  it  is  a  good  business  for  us  also.  We  have  cut 
off  the  large  depositors  recently,  people  that  could  use  their  money  in 
other  ways,  people  that  only  deposited  the  money  for  their  own  conven- 
ience to  get  a  little  interest  for  a  time,  and  who  would  draw  it  whenever 
they  saw  a  chance  to  make  an  investment.  It  was  not  for  that  class  of 
people  that  our  savings  department  was  established,  so  we  cut  off 
about  $100,000  of  that  class  of  deposits  last  summer;  that  is,  we  refused 
to  accept  the  money  j  but  for  all  small  or  moderate  sums  we  think  our 
savings  department  is  a  good  thing  for  the  people  here,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  place  for  people  to  deposit  small 
sums.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  other  such  savings  department  in  the 
South — certainly  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two,  and  there  is  no 
other  at  all  in  this  section,  so  we  think  it  is  a  very  useful  institution 
here,  and  we  do  not  want  to  abandon  it.  We  can  always  use  the  money 
to  advantage  at  the  rate  of  interest  we  pay.  But  even  with  this  sav- 
ings department,  we  often  have  to  borrow  money  outside  when  we  are 
laying  in  a  stock  of  cotton.  We  have  laid  in,  in  one  week,  7,000  bales 
of  cotton,  and  to-day  that  would  amopnt  to  $350,000.  Now,  we  hardly 
ever  have  $350,000  on  hand  available  for  such  a  purpose,  but  we  can 
get  it  outside  and  repay  it  out  of  our  collections. 

Q.  You  have  been  the  president  of  this  mill  corporation  all  the  time, 
I  suppose  f — A.  No ;  I  have  not.  1  have  never  sought  that  position. 
Although  1  am  considered  the  projector — the  head  man  of  the  concern, 
I  have  never  sought  for  honors  of  that  kind.  It  has  been  in  my  power 
always  to  make  the  presideat,  because  I  have  always  controlled  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  in  the  corporation,  but  I  never  consented  until  last 
summer  to  occupy  the  position  of  president.  At  that  time  the  stock- 
holders insisted  that  I  should  be  the  president  and  1  consented,  but  I 
have  been  president  only  for  one  year,  although,  as  I  have  said,  I  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  enterprise  from  its  very  beginning. 

THE  SOUTH  AS  A  MANUFACTURING   REGION. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  know  I  am  a  Northern  man,  and  I  want  now  to  get  your  ideas 
of  the  South  as  a  place  for  manufacturing  of  all  kinds^  but  particularly^ 
for  cotton  manufacturing — ^your  general  views  and  opinions  as  a  wide- 
seeing  and  far-seeing  business  man  of  the  South  of  large  experience  in 
this  particular  line  of  business.  I  wish  to  get  your  views,  because  busi- 
ness men  in  other  parts  of  the  country  will  think  a  great  deal  of  what 
you  have  to  say  on  that  subject. — A.  Well,  fifty  years  ago  I  said  that  I 
intended  to  come  here  to  manufacture  whenever  I  got  into  a  position  to 
do  so. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom! — A.  I  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
1  left  there  when  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  I  am  now  seventy- 
seven.  I  have  lived  in  the  South  all  the  time  since  I  first  came  here. 
I  married  in  the  South.  I  landed  in  Savannah  in  April,  1824,  and  I 
have  lived  in  the  Sonth  ever  since,  with  occasional  visits  to  other  parts 
of  the  country.  I  have  also  been  over  to  Europe  several  times  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  factory.  I  married  in  the  South,  and  if  I  live 
until  May  we  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  marriage.  I 
used  to  say  fifty  years  ago,  and  I  have  always  said,  that  the  South  was 
bound  to  become  the  principal  manufacturing  region  of  America.   I  was 
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fienerally  regarded  a«  jnetty  sound  on  business  matters,  bat  I  tbinl 
my  friends  thonght  there  was  "a  serew  loose"  uJi  Iliat  sulyect,  for  tb' 
general  idea  Ijere  nsed  to  be  that  nobody  could  manufacture  bnt  th 
Engliflb  jieople  and  tlie  Yankees.  I  never  could  understand  that,  and 
did  not  believe  it.  I  used  to  say  that  of  course  if  we  bad  not  the  capadi 
to  manufacture  thei-e  was  an  end  of  the  matter,  but  that  I  thought  w 
bad  as  much  natural  frcnius  and  infellect  at  the  Sooth  as  anj' whore  ela* 
and  that  the  explaualion  of  our  backwardnessinmanuia^tures  waDtbe 
onr  enerjiies  never  had  been  directed  into  that  channel;  that  here  w 
were  agricultural  people,  while  at  the  North  tbey  were  more  mechanics 
and  commercial.  At  the  Kortli  all  the  ideas  and  the  capacities  of  th 
people  in  those  directions  were  lironyht  out.  but  here  there  was  notbin 
to  bring  them  out. 

ADVANTAGES   OVEE    THE   NORTHEHN   MILLS. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  advantages  I  think  we  have  over  the  Nort 
in  reRard  to  mauufsRturing.  We  use,  perhaps,  tliis  year  in  our  mil 
lu,t)00  bales  of  cotton.  We  l)uy  that  cotton  here,  At  the  averaf 
price  of  trauiportatiou,  it  would  cost  $7  a  bale  to  lay  that  cotton  doT* 
in  a  New  Kngland  mill,  and  wc  save  that  expenst!  to  start  with.  Thj 
single  advantage  gives  us  $100,000  a  year  advantage  over  a  New  Enj 
laud  mill  of  the  same  capacity  as  ours  making  the  same  kinds  of  goo< 
that  we  niaky.  Now,  we  have  some  other  advantages  alongside  i 
that,  Wp  buy  some  portion  of  our  cotton  directly  f'l-om  the  planters,  i 
the  seed,  ginning  it  for  them  and  charging  a  toll  and  then  paying  the 
the  market  price  for  the  cotton,  which  we  get  without  the  wood  and  tl 
Iiagging  and  the  ties,  which  amount  to  25  pounds  a  bale,  Thi 
mnch  additional  advantage  we  get  when  we  buy  cotton  directly  fro 
the  jdanter.  Then  we  have  some  other  little  advantages  of  the  san 
general  character.  For  example,  if  a  Northern  manufacturer  sends  r 
order  here  to  buy  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton  be  says  to  his  agent,  " 
want  you  to  buy  me  one  hundred  bales  of  low  midland  cotton."  Not 
"  low  midland "  cotton  must  have  a  certain  color  to  bring  it  with: 
that  classification.  What  makes  it  that  color  is  the  way  it  is  picke< 
If  it  remains  on  tlie  stalk  in  the  fields  and  gets  wet  by  the  rain  it  losi 
that  color.  It  has  got  all  the  strength  of  staple  and  all  the  niannfac 
nring  qualities  just  as  good  as  if  it  had  not  been  exposed,  but  an  ord< 
comes  for  that  grade  of  cotton,  and  to  fill  the  order,  the  cotton  ma. 
have  the  proper  color.  Now,  we  understand  all  these  details,  and  v 
get  the  advantage  of  that  knowledge  by  being  able  to  pick  out  oi 
cotton  just  as  it  suits  us.  First,  then,  we  have  the  saving  on  tran 
portation  which  gives  an  advantage  ofabont  $7  a  bale,  making  s 
aggregate  advantage  of  a  little  over  tIOO,000  on  our  coneuaiption  fi 
the  year,  Mr.  Lockwood,  a  well-known  manufacturer  in  Providenc 
B.  I,,  came  here  purposely  to  see  me  and  to  see  our  machinery  id  oi 
mills — because  when  we  built  mill  No.  3  we  departed  from  all  previoi 
patterns  of  machinery  used  in  the  North ;  we  have  a  different  spinniE 
frame,  a  different  carding,  apparatus,  and  nearly  all  our  machinery 
different  from  that  used  in  the  North.  Our  improved  machinery  is  tl 
result  of  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  John  Hill,  who  is  a  very  superior  ms 
in  that  kind  of  business,  and  who  will  probably  testily  before  you.  M 
Lockwood,  this  experienced  New  England  manufacturer,  after  inspec 
ing  onr  machinery,  said  that  he  did  not  know  of  such  another  ma 
anywhere,  and  said  that  for  his  age,  Mr.  Hill  understood  more  aboi 
mechanics  and  manafactaring  than  any  other  man  that  he  had  ovi 
met. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  find  Mr.  Hill? — A.  He  came  here  from  Illiuoi8. 
He  came  here  to  get  employment  as  the  head  of  our  wool  department, 
and  in  the  first  place  he  revolutionized  that,  and  by  degrees  I  came  to 
recognize  his  genius,  for  I  saw  that  although  he  had  never  worked  in  a 
cotton  mill  in  his  life,  he  soon  knew  more  about  it  than  any  man  we  had 
in  the  mill.  He  seemed  to  take  to  it  naturally,  as  a  duck  takes  to  water, 
and  the  result  of  it  all  is  that  we  cannot  do  anything  without  Mr.  Hill. 
When  we  set  about  building  mill  No.  3  we  told  Mr.  Hill  what  kind  of  a 
mill  we  wanted,  and  we  asked  him  how  we  should  locate  it  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which  way  we  should  turn  it,  and  all  that;  we  told  him  we 
wanted  so  many  spindles,  a  first-class  mill  in  every  respect,  and  we  gave 
him  carte  blanche  and  he  went  ahead  and  built  the  mill.  It  is  true  he 
never  would  do  anything  of  any  importance  without  talking  it  over  with 
me,  but  if  I  had  any  objection  our  consultations  always  ended  by  his 
convincing  me  that  1  was  wrong,  and  he  was  right.  The  result  of  it  all 
is  that  he  is  really  the  head  man  of  the  mechanical  department  of  our 
mills.  He  knows  nothing  about  the  finances  or  about  the  getting  up  of 
the  goods ;  Mr.  Matheson  attends  to  the  getting  up  of  the  goods,  and  I 
look  after  the  financial  part  of  the  business ;  but  Mr.  Hill  has  entire  con- 
trol of  the  mechanical  part.  I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Lockwood  came  here 
on  purpose  to  see  our  No.  3  mill  workinjr.  We  had  an  ofler  for  most  of 
this  machinery  from  one  concern  at  the  North,  which  has  a  hi^h  reputa- 
tion for  buil(fing  good  machinery.  The  lowest  bid  we  had  was  from  them, 
but  I  told  them  that  there  would  be  one  condition;  that  we  wanted  certain 
changes  made  in  the  machinery,  and  Mr.  Hill  explained  the  changes  to 
them.  They  said,  '*  We  will  have  to  change  our  castings  and  patterns, 
but  your  ideas  are  so  good  that  we  will  do  it,  and  still  hold  to  the  original 
bid."  They  said,  "  We  will  lose  money  by  it  at  first ;  but  this  mill  of 
yours  will  be  a  card  for  us  hereafter."  Well,  Mr.  Lockwood  came  down 
here  and  when  he  saw  the  mill  at  work  he  remarked,  "  Mr.  Young,  I 
will  just  say  this  to  you:  old  as  I  am  and  much  as  I  thought  I  knew 
about  the«^  matters,  1  have  come  here  to  learn  many  a  good  thing  from 
your  Mr.  Hill  and  from  these  mills ;'^  and,  said  he,  "This  mill  of  yonrs 
is  simply  perfection,  and  no  mill  in  the  world  can  beat  it  for  the  eco- 
nomical manufacture  of  the  style  of  goods  for  which  it  is  gotten  up.'* 
You  gentlemen  understand,  I  suppose,  that  if  you  go  into  a  different 
style  of  goods  you  have  got  to  get  a  different  style  of  machinery.  Mr. 
Lockwood,  when  he  came  to  understand  the  way  we  managed  our  busi- 
ness, said  to  me  further,  "  Now  I  know  the  advantage  you  have  got 
over  us ;  you  can  beat  us  in  cheapness  of  material,  and  I  will  tell  you 
another  thing,  you  beat  us  in  the  management  of  your  business."  Said 
I,  '*  Yes ;  1  have  known  that  always ;  you  have  a  factory  in  the  interior, 
and  you  have  a  treasurer  in  Boston  or  in  New  York,  at  a  large  salary, 
and  you  give  him  authority  to  sign  your  notes  as  treasurer,  with  no  re- 
sponsibility upon  liim  but  a  great  responsibility  on  you  ;  he  buys  your 
cotton  and  he  sells  your  goods,  and  if  he  wants  to  speculate  he  can 
sign  your  note  and  get  the  money  on  if  Mr.  Lockwood  spent  the  night 
at  my  house,  and  when  we  took  up  the  morning  paper  it  contained  an 
account  of  two  failures  in  Fall  River  of  two  manufacturing  concerns 
which  had  been  swamped  by  the  treasurers  signing  notes.  1  remarked 
to  Mr.  Lockwood,  "  I  have  often  been  astonished  at  your  way  of  man- 
aging your  business  up  there;  I  would  not  trust  any  one  man  with  the 
l»ower  to  ruin  a  concern  like  this  or  any  other  corporation.  When  we 
give  a  note  it  h  ts  to  be  signed  by  the  presi<lent  and  by  the  treasurer, 
an<l  the  directors  indorse  it;  and  even  if  thi  re  are  two,  or  three,  or  four 
rascals  there  will  probably  be  one  or  two  honest  men  who  will  keex^t^sssk 
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thing  safe.  I  wonld  iiot  trnat  any  one  man  witb  the  power  over  Q 
affairs  of  a  great  corporation,  and  I  do  not  want  any  one  to  trust  mi 
the  temptation  is  tflo  great."  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lockwood,  "  1  alw^ 
wanted  to  manage  the  thing  in  that  way."  "Tb6H,''8aid  I,  ''Wl 
don't  you  do  itT"  "  Well,"  said  he,  "We  cannot  get  out  of  the  o 
habit ;  it  has  been  so  from  the  beginning.  Our  miUij  are  gotten  up 
this  way :  one  man  takes  a  good  deal  of  stock  because  be  wants  to  c 
Gupy  a  certain  position,  or  because  he  bas  got  a  son  or  a  cousiti  that  I 
wants  to  put  into  such  a  position  to  give  him  a  salary.  If  the  facto 
can  be  made  to  pay  it  is  well,  but  at  all  events  the  salary  must  be  0( 
tain."  Said  he,  "  I  consider  that  tbe  way  you  manage  your  bu8ine 
eives  you  an  advantage  over  us  about  equal  to  the  advantage  you  ha 
in  getting  your  raw  material  at  home;  you  sell  your  own  goods,  y* 
act  as  your  own  distributors,  and  yon  pay  your  owu  commissions, 
mill  up  ^orth  cannot  sell  goods  in  town  unless  tbey  give  the  treasui 
credit  for  the  commissions.  One  treasurer  gets  Ja.'i.OOO  a  year,  wi 
plenty  of  clerk  hire,  and  an  office  with  fine  walnut  furniture,  and  so  ( 
just  because  of  his  responsibility,  because  they  all  believe  that  he  Vi 
act  honestly,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  pretty  big  tas." 

Q,  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  in  that  connection  what  it  coi 
for  the  services  of  your  treasurer  and  other  officers  heret — A.  Our  pi 
roll  has  always  been  low  compared  to  any  of  those  in  tbe  large  factor' 
at  tbe  North.  We  have  never  paid  anything  like  such  salaries  as  th 
have  paid  there.  In  Augusta  one  of  the  corporations  has  paid 
president  $10,000  a  year;  they  paid  Mr.  Hickman,  of  the  Granitevi 
mills,  $10,000,  and  they  paid  Mr.  Jackson  $10,000,  but  we  have  nei 
paid  anything  like  that  until  I  was  put  in  as  president.  When  they 
sisted  on  my  taking  that  position  I  told  them  I  was  not  going  to  i 
cupy  the  position  of  president  unless  I  was  paid  for  it.  They  hadalwa 
paid  me  before  for  my  services  in  a  very  moderate  way,  and  in  fac 
never  accepted  any  pay  at  all  until  I  saw  the  business  bnilt  uj*.  Ai 
have  said,  when  they  insisted  on  my  becomiug  president  I  told  then 
must  be  paid  for  it  if  I  took  the  position,  and  they  said  that  if  I  wot 
accept  they  would  pay  me  $10,000  a  year,  and  if  that  would  not  suit  i 
what  would  t  That  was  the  first  time  that  any  officer  of  our  compa 
was  ever  paid  any  salary  like  that.  Our  directors,  three  of  them 
least^  are  working  directors ;  their  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  businei 
it  is  not  a  mere  nominal  thing  with  them;  they  do  not  just  come  in  a 
glance  over  the  books  and  have  a  story  told  them  by  the  persons 
ohargej  without  knowing  whether  it  is  correct  or  not;  three  of  them  i 
paid  directors  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  tbe  factory.  We  bavi 
pretty  heavy  corps  including  snperinteudents  and  headmen  of  all  sor 
and  office  clerks,  but  on  the  whole  all  that  service  costs  ns  only  abo 
2  per  cent,  on  onr  production;  that  percentage  covers  it  all. 

Q.  Tou  have  given  ua  a  good  Idea  of  the  advantages  which  you  ha 
in  the  matter  of  raw  material,  and  in  the  matter  of  economical  manat 
ment.  Please  give  ns,  now,  your  ideas  with  reference  to  the  advantafi 
of  this  section  of  the  country  generally  for  mauu&icturee.  How  mu 
more  development  is  possible  here  in  the  way  of  manufactures  wi 
reference  to  water-power,  means  of  transportation,  and  other  elemen 
of  development  t — A.  Well,  as  I  look  upon  it,  there  is  no  limit  to  t 
development  of  manufacturing  here.  Even  now  we  drive  from  the  Kor 
all  goo<ls  of  tbe  same  make  as  our  own.  We  send  our  goods  direct 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  also  throughout  the  whole  Norl 
■west,  and  we  occupy  that  ground  as  fully  as  our  production  enables 
to  do.    Formerly  those  goods  all  came  from  the  Korthern  mann&ctt 
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evSy  but  now  they  are  driven  oat  of  those  markets.  We  are  driving 
them  oat  of  the  Northwest  not  qaite  so  completely  as  out  of  the  North, 
but  we  are  fighting  for  that  ground  and  occupying  it.  The  more  we 
make  the  less  somebody  else  must  make.  If  we  could  make  as  much 
goods  as  the  whole  of  North  America  could  take,  other  manufactarers 
would  either  have  to  move  their  machinery  or  they  would  have  to  quit. 
They  can  go  on  and  make  a  fine  class  of  goods  which  require  but  a 
small  amount  of  material,  and  the  chief  value  of  which  is  in  the  skilled 
labor  employed  in  making  them,  goods  that  we  do  not  have  a  market 
for  here  in  any  large  degree.  The  Northern  manufacturers  can  enjoy 
for  a  long  time  to  come  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  those  fine  goods, 
because  it  will  take  us  some  years  to  get  to  that  point.  We  will  have  to 
be  more  densely  populated  down  here  than  we  are  now  before  we  can  get 
into  a  position  to  manufacture  those  goods  or  to  set  the  fashion.  When 
we  come  to  goods  of  that  kind  it  is  a  matter  of  taste,  fancy,  fashion. 
We  do  not  manufacture  those  goods.  We  work  for  the  masses,  and  try 
to  meet  the  taste  and  the  needs  of  the  mass  of  the  people  by  making 
the  heavier  descriptions  of  goods.  We  make  things  pretty  nice  some- 
times, but  as  a  general  thing  our  goods  are  heavy.  Ultimately  I  be- 
lieve we  will  encroach  upon  the  Northern  manufacturers  further  and 
further,  and  the  South  will  become  to  a  greater  and  greater  degree  the 
manufacturing  region  of  the  country.  We  have  got  more  water-i)owei 
here  than  they  have.  Their  rivers  in  New  England  are  short,  and  they 
dry  up  in  the  summer,  but  here,  even  this  year,  we  have  plenty  of  water 
all  the  time;  in  fact  our  trouble  is  that  sometimes  we  have  too  much 
water,  so  that  it  backs  up  and  stops  us.  However,  we  have  been  run- 
ning four  years  without  losing  a  day,  but  sometimes  daring  the  time  we 
have  been  in  business  here  we  have  lost  ten  or  eleven  days  in  the  year 
by  the  water  being  so  high  as  to  back  up  on  our  wheel.  Our  works  are 
all  erected;  we  have  got  a  permanent  stone  dam,  and  an  everlasting 
water-power,  and  under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  that  is  the  cheap, 
est  possible  kind  of  power,  because  it  does  not  cost  as  a  dollar  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  I  suppose  that  to  drive  our  mills  by  steam 
would  cost  us  fully  $20,000  a  year.  However,  coal  is  getting  very  cheap- 
The  mines  over  here  in  Alabama  are  supplying  coal,  and  wherever  it 
is  necessary  it  can  be  had  in  great  abundance  very  cheap^  but  we  do 
not  need  it,  because  we  have  this  magnificent  power,  this  nver,  which, 
for  40  miles  above  here,  is  available  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  water-power  in  the  world  t — A.  I  do 
not.  We  have  not  begun  to  utilize  the  power  here.  If  you  go  over  on  the 
Alabama  side  you  will  see  that  we  have  got  i>ower  enough  to  drive  much 
more  machinery  than  we  are  driving  now.  Here  we  own  the  land  and 
the  power  and  everything  around  it,  and  some  day  I  expect  this  com- 
pany will  utilize  the  rest  of  the  power  and  double  its  operations.  We 
could  do  it  very  easily  now  if  we  had  the  money.  However,  as  I  have 
eaid,  steam  is  getting  to  be  pretty  cheap,  and  the  advantage  that  steam 
has  is  that  you  can  locate  your  mill  just  where  you  want  it,  while  where 
you  depend  on  water-power  you  have  to  go  to  the  power.  In  our  case, 
however,  the  power  is  just  where  we  want  it — right  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  where  we  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  cotton  market  and  of 
the  foundry,  and  of  the  other  machine  shops  besides  our  own,  and  of 
«very  facility  for  distributing  our  goods.' 

Q.  This  would  be  a  natural  cotton  center,  or  cotton  market,  and  a 
distributing  point  for  cotton,  even  if  you  had  no  mills  here,  would  it 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  largest  portion  of  the  cotton  received  here  is 
shipped  to  Savannah,  and  goes  from  there  to  Europe. 
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Q.  I  snpposie  you  could  manufacture  all  of  it  if  you  bad  th?  miXli 
A.  If  we  bad  ttae  mills ;  but  as  it  Ik,  we  consume  only  al>out  15,000  bit 
a  year.  We  consume  only  about  one  bale  in  seven  of  the  cotton  t 
comes  bere.  As  to  tbe  limit  of  manufacturing  here,  as  1  have  ftaip 
consider  that  there  is  no  limit  to  what  cau  be  done  here  in  that  line 

"WATEB-POWEBS  IN   GEOEGIA. 

Q,  1  tbink  yon  were  going  on  to  speak  of  other  water-powers  in 
Sonth. — A.  There  is  a  power  at  Augosta.and  there  is  a  very  fine  po 
at  Athens,  in  this  State.  There  is  also  a  power  at  Macon,  which  ct 
be  utilized,  and  there  are  a  great  many-water  powers  all  through 
country.  I  visiter)  a  Irieod,  a  short  time  ago,  who  htvs  a  wat«r-poi 
bat  it  is  off  about  15  miles  from  a  town,  and  I  asked  liim,  "What  is 
use  of  it  to  yon  1"  He  thought  it  was  valuable,  but  I  told  him  it  was 
worth  any  tbiug  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  being  so  far  tro 
market,  and  1  said,  "  I  would  rather  build  a  steam  mill  in  the  town  t 
attempt  to  use  your  water-power  situated  at  this  distance  from 
t«wn."  The  time  will  probably  come,  however,  when  all  these  ws 
powers  will  be.  utiliBe<l  for  the  manufacture  of  one  thing  or  another, 
cause  there  are  openings  here  for  a  great  many  kinds  of  manufactii 

OPENINGS  POE   TABIOUS  MANUFACIUEES. 

There  is  a  fine  opportunity  bere  for  wood  mannfactares — tubs,  bnol 
and  a  thonsaud  other  things  that  can  be  made  here  which  are 
brought  from  other  places.  Our  river  gives  this  place  a  very  con 
erabla  a<lvantage  over  any  other  location,  being  situated,  as  it  ii 
the  head  of  navigation,  and  I  know  of  a  good  many  things  that  1  ci 
start  here  if  I  were  a  young  man,  which  would  ntilize  our  local  ad- 
tages. 

Q.  This  ought  to  be  a  good  place  for  the  manufacture  of  furnilnr 
A.  Tea,  sir;  it  would  be  an  excellent  place  tor  that,  and  in  fact 
the  mana^ture  of  aJl  kinds  of  wooden  ware,  and  of  buggies  and 
riages. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  any  of  your  goods  outside  of  our  own  country  t- 
"So,  sir ;  we  have  had  many  applications  for  goods  to  be  sent  to  Sr 
America,  but  we  have  market  enough  at  home,  so  that  we  do  not  r 
to  seek  any  foreign  market.  We  prefer  to  sell  our  goods  ourselves, 
then  we  know  what  we  are  doing.  A  good  many  of  the  Augusta  go 
go  to  China,  Whether  they  go  directly  from  the  maunfacturers  or  i 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  a  good  many  of  their  goods — br< 
goods — are  sold  to  China. 

WOOLEN  MAHUFACTUEE. 

Q.  What  about  the  woolen  manufacture  heret — A.  Well,  we 
seven  sets  of  cards,  and  use  about  nine  hundred  pounds  of  unwashed  v 
perday.  We  get  mostof  onrwool  from  the  surrounding  country,  but  i 
aud  then  we  buy  some  in  New  Orleans  and  some  in  Texas,  and  st 
also  in  Colorado.  We  have  bought  sonkc  in  Saint  Louis,  but  that 
only  when  the  market  was  ill  such  a  condition  that  it  offered  some 
vantages  over  our  market  here.  Generally,  we  buy  our  wool  here 
less  than  tbe  price  in  the  North.  Tbe  cost  of  transportation  is  in 
favor,  and  we  get  the  wool  without  having  that  element  of  cost  atl 
to  it.  We  find  our  woolen  department  a  very  profitable  one — the  n 
profitable  one  we  have  had  this  year.    We  have  been  working  on  or< 
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for  the  whole  season.    We  were  getting  orders  just  as  long  as  we  would 
take  them,  and  I  had  to  reject  many  that  I  felt  we  could  not  fill. 

Q.  Where  do  your  orders  come  from  ? — A.  From  all  the  States  of  the 
South.  We  self  largely  to  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Texas,  New  Orleans, 
and,  in  short,  to  the  whole  Southern  country.  We  make  goods  suited  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  this  portion  of  the  country.  We  do  not  go 
into  the  fine  cassimeres  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  those  who  want 
such  goods  have  to  go  Korth  lor  them. 

THE  TARIFF. 

Q.  Senator  Pugh  suggests  that  I  ought  to  ask  your  views  in  regard 
to  the  tariff,  its  general  effect  on  the  manufacturing  business,  and  its 
importance  with  reference  to  your  industry. — A.  I  am  an  anti-tariff  man 
dyed  in  the  wool.  I  never  did  believe  in  the  tariff',  on  principle.  In  the 
first  place  I  did  not  believe  it  was  right  to  make  people  pay  for  the  busi- 
ness advantages  of  anybody  else.  That  was  the  principle.  Now,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  us,  if  I  ^ere  to  'imitate  the  English  goods  and  make 
goods  in  the  style  that  they  make  theirs,  I  could  sell  those  goods  in 
England  at  a  profit.  I  have  had  the  English  prices  and  samples  sent 
over  to  me,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  I  could  make  the  goods  and  sell 
them  at  the  prices  named,  and  pay  expenses  there  and  make  a  good 
profit — perhaps  a  better  profit  than  I  am  making  at  home  on  the  style 
that  I  do  make  here — these  heavy  goods.  Oh,  no,  I  have  no  use  at  all 
for  a  tariff. 

WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  GEORGIA. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  as  much  for  labor  as  they  pay  in  Europe,  or  have  you 
any  knowledge  on  that  subject ! — A.  When  I  was  in  Europe  last  year, 
I  compared  notes,  and  I  found  that  we  were  paying  just  about  the  same 
wages  they  were  paying  there,  but  they  have  been  cutting  down  labor 
since,  and  we  have  not. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  pay  more  at  the  present  time  for  labor  than  they  pay 
in  Europe,  in  what  way  is  it  possible  for  you  to  make  goods  cheaper 
than  they  do,  of  the  same  quality  and  to  sell  them  cheaper? — ^A.  Well, 
in  the  first  place,  the  difference  between  the  price  of  cotton  laid  down 
here  and  the  price  when  it  gets  to  the  English  mills,  is  an  important 
item.  That  alone  I  consider  a  greater  advantage  than  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  labor.  Then,  1  do  not  say  that  our  labor  is  more  ex- 
pensive. 1  say  that  it  was  about  as  expensive  as  labor  in  England  at 
the  time  I  made  the  comparison,  but  they  have  bad  some  strikes  there 
since,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  paying  now,  but  my  impression 
is  that  the  wages  are  a  little  under  the  Northern  rates,  and  that  oura 
are  a  little  higher  than  the  English  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  your  management  of  the  business,  and  in 
the  skill  of  your  operatives,  you  may  have  some  advantages  over  the 
English  manufacturers? — A.  It  is  the  fashion  with  the  English  manufact- 
urers to  sell  their  goods  a  good  deal  upon  the  same  plan  that  we  sell 
ours,  but  that  plan  was  never  adopted  at  the  North.  I  found  commer- 
cial travelers  going  through  England  as  ours  are  sent  out  here.  I  spoke 
to  manufacturers  in  England,  and  they  told  me  that  they  never  sold 
anything  in  any  other  way  than  directly  to  the  distributers.  Manches- 
ter is  a  great  market  for  yarn  and  cloth  in  every  shape.  The  manu- 
facturers there  do  not  send  their  goods  off  to  an  agent  to  be  sold;  they 
sell  the  goods  direct  to  the  merchant,  and  that,  you  know,  is  the  way 
we  do. 
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KBW   ENGLAND,  ENGLISH,  AND    SOUTHERN   OPEEATITES    COHPAB 

Q.  How  do  you  tbink  your  labor  here  cooipares  iu  skill  with  the 
^liflh  Iftbor  I — A.  I  will  tell  you  my  experieuce.  The  Howard  Fact 
before  the  war  geut  to  New  Buglaod  aod  brought  here  about  fifty  hai 
weavers,  principally,  and  I  do  not  think  they  were  here  two  raoi 
before  they  were  all  gone. 

Q,  Were  those  from  New  En^laml  or  from  Old  England  J — A.  1 
were  from  New  England. 

Q.  Or  were  they  English  operatives  who  had  come  out  from  ; 
Englandf — A.  No,fiir;  they  were  native  New  Englanders.  Theywai 
looking- glasses  fixed  all  around  their  rooms,  and  they  wanted  eve 
muny  things  provided  for  them;  and  although  they  were  so  exao 
in  this  respect,  they  uould  not  accomplish  the  work  that  onr  own  hi 
«ould  do.  We  got  aboat  fifty  laborers  from  England,  and  they  were 
anything  like  our  own  haiid;^,  and  I  think  they  all  went  away  ex 
four  or  five.  They  were  a  turbulent  set,  and  very  troublesome.  1 
thought  they  had  come  to  a  barbarous  country,  and  they  thought  i 
had  a  right  to  dictate  to  us  and  t-o  assume  a  great  deal,  but  we  di 
see  it,  and  the  result  was  that  only  four  or  five  of  tliera  stuck. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  you  got  those  English  laborers  f — A.  It 
about  1870  or  1871.  We  get  along  very  much  better  with  our  own 
pie  who  have  been  raised  about  Iiere.  We  know  better  how  to 
along  with  them,  and  they  with  ns.  When  these  others  come  l 
other  places  they  have  ways  that  are  new  to  ns,  and  they  set  up 
something  extra,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  not  got  the  capi 
of  our  own  people. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  there  are  any  people  more  capable  of  b 
turned  into  successful  and  skillful  operatives  than  the  whites  of 
South  T — A.  No,  sir  j  our  beat  skilled  hands  ar«  onr  own  people,  rs 
around  here  and  trained  in  the  mills.  All  they  need  is  training.  G 
are  very  apt.  They  are  apt  as  weavers,  and  that  is  the  most  difi 
part  of  the  business ;  they  are  as  apt  aa  any  people  in  the  world.  1 
«eem  to  take  naturally  to  weaving,  and  the  fact  is  they  still  do  t 
own  weaving  at  home  very  generally,  because  when  I  first  came  to 
South  there  was  not  a  factory  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

Q.  Your  help  here  now  corresponds  pretty  well  to  the  help  that 
employed  in  the  New  England  factories  forty  or  fifl^  years  ago — na 
Iielpt — A.  That  is  just  abont  tbe  story. 

HOUBB  OF  LAEOE. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  your  people  work  ? — A.  Eleven  h< 
a  day  the  year  round.  We  work  leas  boars  than  any  other  factory  in 
<!ity.  Governor  Straw,  of  New  Hampshire,  wrote  an  articleonce,  in  wl 
although  he  never  had  been  at  the  Soutn,  he  made  some  very  strf 
assertions  about  ns.  and,  among  other  things,  he  said  that  the  S< 
-could  never  succeed  as  a  manul'actoring  region,  because  its  climate 
against  it ;  that  nobody  could  work  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  South  eX' 
the  negro;  but  that  the  negro  could  not  be  put  into  the  mills,  and 
the  white  people  could  not  stand  the  labor.  Now,  at  the  very  time 
that  gentleman  made  those  assertions  white  people  were  working  1 
in  the  mills  eleven  hours  a  day;  and,  what  is  more,  out-door  laboi 
carpenters  and  others,  daring  what  people  call  our  hot  Hummer  weat 
cever  seek  the  shade.  I  have  seen  men  at  the  North  seek  a  shelt-f 
work  uDder  during  the  hot  summer,  but  here  the  men  work  without 
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sucb  protection  all  through  the  sammer,  and  enjoy  good  health,  and 
you  never  hear  of  a  sunstroke  among  them.  I  had  to  take  the  ex- 
governor  up  on  that  question,  and  we  had  some  correspondence. 

Q.  Was  that  correspondence  published! — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  got  into  all 
the  New  England  papers,  and  I  received  several  requests  for  copies  of  it. 
I  never  wrote  anything  on  the  subject  for  publication,  but  only  just  for 
the  governor,  to  let  him  understand  that  he  was  talking  of  things  that  he 
did  not  know  anything  about,  and  was,  in  fact,  stating  falseh^nls.  He 
did  not  mean  them  for  falsehoods,  of  course,  but  he  got  the  statements 
from  people  who  did  not  know  anything  about  the  subject.  One  New 
England  paper,  commenting  upon  the  correspondence,  said  something 
like  this :  ^'  This  article  from  Columbus  has  clinched  the  subject,  and 
Governor  Straw  is  whipped.'' 

Q.  But  the  Amoskeag  Mills  have  kept  right  on,  haven't  they  f — ^A. 
Oh,  yes  j  but  the  very  year  that  Governor  Straw  said  we  could  not  suc- 
ceed here  we  made  the  same  style  of  goods  that  the  Amoskeag  people 
were  making,  and  that  year  we  made  a  profit  of  17  per  cent.,  and  I  had 
the  chance,  in  my  .reply  to  the  governor,  to  tell  him  that  he  had  not 
made  three-eighths  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  Amoskeag.  Last  year  they 
lost  $150,000.    That  I  know. 

Q.  They  were  troubled  a  little  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  were 
they  not! — ^A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Please  give  us  a  list  of  the  other  leading  cotton  and  woolen  estab- 
lishments in  the  Southern  country,  or  as  many  of  them  as  occur  to 
you,  with  a  statement  of  where  they  are  located. — ^A.  They  are  spring- 
ing up  so  fast  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  the  run  of  them  myself. 
Mr.  Hill  can  give  you  that  information  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  Are  there  any  suggestions  that  you  care  to  make  to  the  committee 
in  regard  to  legislation  of  any  kind  f — A.  Legislation  on  what  subject! 

Q.  On  any  subject ;  but  we  are  thinking  principally  of  business  mat- 
ters.— A.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  anything  that  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  do  for  us  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  on  that  point  I  will  tell  you  a  little  joke.  A  young 
manufacturer,  a  son  of  a  celebrated  manufacturer,  came  down  here  from 
the  ^orth,  and  he  remarked,  with  some  appearance  of  surprise,  that 
nobody  had  troubled  him;  that  he  found  he  could  travel  as  safely 
through  this  part  of  the  country  as  he  could  through  the  North,  and  so 
on,  and  then  he  went  on  to  say,  discoursing  about  manufactures,  that 
the  Government  did  not  give  them  any  duty  on  some  particular  style  of 
goods  that  he  was  talking  about.  Said  I,  ^^  What  business  have  you  to 
have  the  Government  give  you  anything.  I  do  not  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  me  anything.  If  you  have  to  ask  the  Government  to  help 
you  in  your  business  you  had  better  turn  your  attention  to  something 
else."  I  didn't  mean  to  say  all  that,  but  I  could  not  help  it ;  but  I  did 
not  say  it  in  any  offensive  way,  and  I  am  only  telling  you  of  the  inci- 
dent now  to  Illustrate  my  position  on  this  subject  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  consider  that  he  had  a  right  any  more  than  I  had  to  a^k  the  Gov- 
ernment for  anything.  But  now  we  are  springing  up  here  in  Columbus 
like  a  mushroom.  We  have  been  considered  by  the  rest  of  Goorgia,  as 
well  as  by  the  people  of  the  North,  as  being  outside  of  civilization,  and 
we  have  had  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  When  the  war  was  over  there 
was  nothing  here  but  blackened  walls,  destruction,  and  desolation,  and 
wo  have  never  had  anything  from  the  Government,  and  now  I  do  want 
the  Government  to  do  something  for  us.  Cannot  you  gentlemen  inter- 
est yourselves  to  get  us  a  public  building  here  of  some  sort  f  The  Gov- 
ernment has  to  rent  a  room  for  the  post  olffice,  and  pay  a  thousand 
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dollars  a  year  rent,  and  I  am  sure  the  Government  oonlil  afifoM  1 
for  a  pnlilic  bnilOing  licre  in  Coliunbus,  which  wonlil  save  that ; 
outlay  and  at  the  gamn  time  would  be  on  ornament  to  the  city.  C 
bus  really  ought  to  have  some  notice  from  the  Governiuvnt,  aud  I 
you  ought  to  givti  us  a  public  building. 

Q.  Has  the  representative  of  yonr  distiict  made  any  effort  in  tl 
lection  t — A,  I  do  not  know  that  he  hae.  As  a  rule  we  have  no 
JDclitied  to  be  beggars.  Probably  we  might  have  got  something 
now  if  we  had  begged  more,  so  I  think  it  13  well  enough  to  begin 
a  little  eveu  now.  Therefore  I  atnk  you  to  help  us  to  get  a  {mblic 
iug  for  a  post-ofllce  and  other  public  purposes. 

BeceSB. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  November  19,  I 
John  Bqodes  Browne  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chaieman  : 
Queiition.  How  many  years  have  you  resided  in  Georgia,  am 
identified  with  its  people,  a,nd  from  what  part  of  the  country  d 
come  here  T — Answer.  I  came  here  from  New  York.    I  have  reeic 
Columbus,  Ga.,  since  1851.     I  was  born  in  Taunton,  Mass. 

GROWTH  OF  COTTON  MANUFAOTtTBES  IN  COLUMBUS. 

Q.  In  what  business  or  kinds  of  business  enterprises  have  yot 
engaged  in  Columbus  or  elsewhere  in  the  Bonth  t — A.  I  was  at 
bury,  ia  North  Carolina,  from  1840  to  1844.  From  there  I  went '. 
to  Fisbkill,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  until  1851.  Then  I  came  hen 
first  work  here  was  to  start  the  old  Eagle  factory. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  place  was  this  at  that  timet — A.  The  im; 
ment  since  the  war  has  been  very  great.  When  I  came  here  then 
two  factories  on  the  river,  and  I  waa  umployed  to  erect  a  third  o 
the  Eagle  Manufacturing  Company.  Iremaiued  with  that  compa 
to  the  war,  and  daring  the  war,  and  on  up  to  the  time  when  th 
closed.  When  1  came  here  there  waa  no  connection  by  rail ;  i 
eottou  was  taken  down  this  river  and  all  the  heavy  goods,  and  i 
nearly  all  the  goods  for  the  merchants  here,  were  brooght  up  the 
This  waa  a  very  considerable  trading  place,  and  there  were  a 
many  wealthy  planters  who  had  their  plautations  below  and  who 
in  this  neighborhood  a  little  out  of  town,  and  several  of  them  in 
I  continued  with  the  Eagle  factory,  making  heavy  domestic  goods, 
as  were  required  by  the  ftirmers  and  the  negroes,  aud  I  was  confl* 
that  business  all  the  time  up  to  the  close  of  the  war.  After  th 
closed  a  new  company  was  formed,  the  Eagle  and  Ph<euix  Manof: 
ing  Company.  I  was  then  employed  to  work  the  first  mill,  kno 
No.  Ij  No.  1  is  the  mill  occupying  the  central  position.  I  built 
and  placed  the  machinery  and  started  the  mill,  and  in  1868  I  res 
my  position  theie.  After  that  I  became  very  much  interested  in  : 
Burance  comi)any,  the  Georgia  Home  Insurance  Company,  and  fron 
company  sprang  a  national  bank  about  ten  years  ago,  so  that  no 
have  a  national  bank  and  an  insurance  company. 

Q.  What  is  your  connection  with  that  bank  and  with  that  insu. 
company  t — A.  1  am  president  of  the  bank  and  also  president  o 
Georgia  Home  Insurance  Gotopauy. 
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Q.  That  is  a  large  compauy,  is  it  not  t — A.  It  is  a  compaDy  with  a 
moderate  capital.  We  are  doing  a  very  handsome  business  throughoat 
the  Southern  States.  I  am  also  president  of  the  Columbus  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  which  has  its  property  3  miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the 
river.  We  have  a  moderate  sized  mill  up  there,  and  arc  making  do- 
mestic goods.  We  have  very  large  landed  interests,  600  or  800  acres  of 
land,  almost  equally  divided  by  the  river.  We  think  we  have  the  most 
wonderful  water-power  there  is  in  the  South;  but  of  course  a  great  many 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  country  think  the  same  thing  about  their 
powers.  This  is  really,  however,  a  very  remarkable  water-power ;  we 
have  the  full  force  of  the  Chattahoochee  Kiver,  with  a  fall  of  about  43 
feet.  We  make  the  heavy  domestic  goods,  and  in  years  gone  by  our 
business  has  been  very  prosperous,  but  perhaps  you  are  aware  that 
manufacturing  is  depressed  at  the  present  time. 

THE  BUSINESS  DEPRESSED. 

Q.  I  did  not  suppose  that  it  was  depressed  in  the  South.  What  is 
the  fact  in  regard  to  that ! — A.  We  are  not  making  any  money  here  now. 

Q.  From  the  testimony  that  we  had  this  forenoon,  1  judged  that 
you  probably  were. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  you  care  to  hear  the 
whole  story.  People  at  the  South  who  have  peculiar  advantages,  make 
money.  If  they  are  situated  like  the  Eagle  factory,  and  have  a  million 
dollars  deposited  with  them,  which  they  get  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  that, 
of  course,  is  a  very  great  advantage.  They  have  invested  there  perma- 
nently about  twenty-two  hundred  thousand.  Of  that  I  suppose  they 
own  sixteen  hundred  thousand,  and  the  balance  they  have  on  deposit 
from  a  great  number  of  persons  all  over  the  country — poor  people  and 
wealthy  people,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  comparatively  wealthy,  for  we 
have  no  wealthy  people  here.  They  receive  that  money  on  deposit  and 
pay  6  per  cent,  interest  on  it,  and  that  we  consider  quite  a  business  ad- 
vantage to  them.  I  am  also  interested  in  the  Tallahassee  factory,  over 
in  Alabama.  We  have  an  advantage  there,  because  the  property  cost 
about  $1,000,000  and  was  sold  out  at  auction  for  three  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  those  who  bought  it  have,  of  course,  a  great  advantage,  be- 
cause their  investment  is  so  small  compared  with  the  amount  of  work 
that  they  can  do. 

ADVANTAGES  OVEE  NORTHERN    MILLS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  an  advantage  in  manufacturing  here 
equal  to  $5  a  bale  in  the  freight  on  the  cotton  to  the  Northern  States, 
and  with  that,  with  the  same  advantage  in  money  and  capital,  and  the 
same  rate  of  interest,  we  could,  I  think,  excel  our  Northern  friends.  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  could  do  it,  but  where,  as  happens  in  many  cases  here, 
manufacturers  start  with  just  money  enough  to  buy  the  building  and 
machinery,  and  without  any  reserve  money  for  floating  capital,  so  that 
they  have  to  borrow  at  our  rate  of  interest,  which  is  about  10  per  cent., 
they  suffer  under  very  serious  drawbacks,  and  but  very  few  of  them 
succeed. 

In  addition  to  my  representing  the  Columbus  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, I  have  a  mill  of  my  own,  a  small  one  here  in  town.  i 

Q.  What  do  you  manufacture  in  that  mill! — A.  We  simply  make  cot- 
ton yai  us. 

Q.  Have  you  any  woolen  manufacture  connected  with  your  business  f-* 
A.  No,  sir;  no  woolen  manufacture. 


as  we  perhaps  might  do  auder  other  circumstances,  although  ^ 
a  very  good  rate.  And  then  in  bringing  in  our  supplies  from  t 
(we  still  buy  a  great  deal  of  supplies  from  the  West)  the  freight 
are  comparatively  large.  Some  years  ago  I  was  on  the  point  < 
ing  another  mill  with  some  friends  here,  but  the  panic  of  1873  * 
and  we  gave  up  the  enterprise.  In  thinking  about  it  this  o* 
me,  that  Columbus  is  the  central  point  in  the  cotton  belt  thii 
the  Mississippi  Eiver.  Savannah  is  300  miles  distant  from  Co 
Apalachicola  is  about  400  miles;  Mobile  is  about  300  miles,  and 
direction  where  we  want  to  get  out  from  (  v/iumbus  to  the  sea-c 
to  any  large  objective  point,  on  the  Miss  bsippi  River,  for  insta 
the  distance  is  about  300  miles,  or  perha[)s  a  little  over.  My  ide; 
fore,  is  that  we  will  always  have  that  advantage  in  the  matters 
portation  in  the  cotton  trade ;  that  the  manutacturer  living  h 
have  a  certain  advantage  in  that  respect  over  manufacturers  lo 
other  points. 

Q.  How  large  a  circle  or  area  of  cotton-growing  country  woi 
its  natural  center  of  manufacture  or  of  shipment  here! — A.  [ 
dency  of  cotton  is  east.  They  naturally  send  the  cotton  et 
We  could  not  draw  the  cotton  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  £ 
always  goes  the  other  way.  We  get  some  little  from  points  on 
railroad,  but  not  much,  because  the  natural  tendency  of  the  c 
toward  the  sea-ports,  and  it  all  goes  in  that  direction.  But  y 
cotton  from  various  points,  and  we  compete  for  cotton  with 
Montgomery,  and  Eufaula. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  raw  material? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  cotton  shipped  to  Golumbns 
what  is  manufactured  here,  is  there  not? — A.  Oh,  very  much  m* 
is  manufactured.  Our  receipts  of  cotton  here  average,  I  suppose, 
bales  per  annum,  and  I  think  we  manufacture  only  about  20,( 
fact,  I  don't  think  we  manufacture  that  much,  not  more  than  1 

Q.  I  8unD<      if  vou  could  manufacture  200.000  bales  of  cottc 
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Q.  That  i8  in  the  manafacture,  but  I  was  thinking  of  competif  ion  in  tlio 
market.  I  suppose  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  actually  supply  but  a- 
very  small  part  of  the  consumption  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
States. — ^A.  I  think  we  supply  them  with  the  heavy  goods,  the  3yard 
goods  pretty  generally,  but  the  finer  goods,  the  lighter  goods,  are  made 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  general  fact  which  can  be  put  down  in  your  testimony 
as  such,  that  Southern  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  have  practically 
excluded  Korthern  manufacturers  (and,  of  course,  English  manufact- 
urers) of  the  same  kind  of  goods  from  these  Southern  markets  f — A.. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true  with  reference  to  the  heavy  goods. 

Q.  And  you  are  shipping  those  goods  somewhat  to  the  North  and  the 
Northwest! — A.  We  ship  them  to  the  Nortiiwest  and  to  the  Southwest 
and  West  very  largely.  We  do  not  send  many  goods  North.  Our  mar- 
kets are  better  in  the  South  and  the  Southwest  and  the  Northwest. 

Q.  What  do  you  include  in  the  "  North,^  as  you  speak  of  it  in  this 
connection!  For  instance,  do  you  look  upon  Virginia  as  belonging  to- 
the  Northern  market ! — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  should  say  that  Pennsylvania 
was  **  North." 

Q.  Then  you  mean  the  old  Northern  States  as  they  stood  before  the 
war? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  practically  got  control  of  the  market  of  the  former  slave 
States  in  the  matter  of  these  heavy  goods! — A.  Yes  ;  I  think  we  have. 

Q.  And  you  are  gaining  for  the  market  of  those  goods  in  the  North- 
ern States  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  invading  the  North  ! — A.  We  are  to  some  extent.  The 
thing  has  been  progressing  for  some  years  past  in  this  way :  The  North- 
ern people  have  come  to  the  point  of  giving  up  the  heavier  goods  to  u» 
in  a  great  measure,  and  the  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  the  yarn* 
which  they  consume  in  their  mills  is  getting  finer  and  finer  all  the  time^ 
because  we,  in  a  large  measure,  make  all  the  heavy  goods  and  supply 
the  market,  while  they  are  making  the  finer  goods.  And  I  want  to  ex- 
press this  conviction  which  rests  on  my  mind,  that  this  Southern  coun- 
try and  our  State,  and  our  region  particularly,  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  North  and  over  the  Middle  States  in  manufacturing,  be- 
cause the  transportation  of  the  cotton  is  so  much  against  them  and  in 
our  favor.  Then  we  have  the  advantage  in  climate  and  cheap  building 
material,  which  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  here  than  it  usually  is  in  the 
Middle  or  Northern  States.  If  we  could  have  here  the  same  rate  of 
interest  and  did  not  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  hire 
capital  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  we  could  compete  with  the  Northern 
manufacturers  and  make  a  profit  where  they  could  not.  Ultimately 
Georgia  will  become  a  very  large  manufacturing  State,  because  we  have 
all  these  advantages.  Again,  in  the  Eastern  States,  they  have  nearly  ex- 
hausted their  water  power.  In  going  through  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts I  noticed  every  little  while  that  a  mill  which  had  been  started 
as  a  water  mill  had  to  put  engines  in  to  keep  it  along  in  the  dry  season, 
but  here,  you  know,  the  water-power  is  most  abundant  throughout  all 
this  country. 

Q.  Does  it  never  fail ! — A.  No,  sir ;  of  course  at  this  season  it  is  very 
much  less  than  usual,  but  still  it  is  a  very  large  power. 

Q.  Is  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Company  ever  short  of  water! — A.  I 
think  they  are  a  little  short  in  October. 

Q.  For  your  ]>nrpose,  I  suppose  yon  have  never  suffered  for  want  of 
water  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  our  mill  is  small.  The  lower  mill  has  about  25  and 
the  other  about  14,  and  No.  2  from  14  to  16  feet.     We  have  the  same 
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<]Dautit,y  of  water,  aod  43-feet  fall  in  tliree-quurtcrs  of  a  mile,  a  po' 
that  will  answer  for  all  tlie  factories  you  cau  put  there  for  a  great  m! 
years  to  come. 

Q.  And  that  you  say  is  only  about  3  miles  above  lieret — A.  Yes, 

y.  Is  itcalled  a  part  of  CoUimbust — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  proper! 

the  Columbus  Manufacturing  Oompauy,  bat  it  is  known  almost  uui' 

sally  as  Otapit's  tactory.    Mr.  Clapp  was  one  of  the  original  builders  ; 

very  largely  interested  iu  it. 

IHE   SOUTH  hXV.KH  CAPITAL. 

Q.  What  otlier  observations  occur  to  you  in  regard  to  tbo  South 
mannfacluriug  and  business  section  of  the  countryf — A.  'If  1  kno" 
what  particular  respects  you  wished  information  i  might  be  better  i 
to  answer.  Wo  have  great  laek  of  capital  hero ;  we  are  comparative 
poor  people,  but  the  peoi>le  are  improving  very  much  here  and  l 
been  improving  very  much  since  the  war,  pecnniurily  and  socially. 

SCHOOLS. 

I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  we  bavo  here  in  Columbus  a  very  ej 
lent  system  of  public  schools.  I  don't  know  that  you  are  aware 
there  are  about  15  t>er  cent,  more  colored  children  iu  our  pnblicsch 
than  there  are  whitcfi. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  there  were  more  colored  pupils  iu  pro 
tion  to  their  relative  number  iu  the  commuuity,  but  1  do  not  k 
whether  we  were  told  that  there  was  an  absolutely  greater  numbe 
colored  pupiU  in  the  schools. — A.  Yes,  sir }  there  are  absolutely  r 
colored  pupils  thau  there  are  whites. 

Q.  Tell  us  your  views  about  the  schools  and  about  the  relative 
pacity  of  the  races  in  regard  to  education. — A.  The  superintend 
Professor  Dews,  shortly  after  the  war,  in  connection  with  a  nnuibe 
other  gentlemen  in  town,  conceived  the  idea  of  inauguratiug  these  ] 
lie  schools  after  the  best  existing  methods,  and  he  went  to  Boston 
spent  some  time  there  looking  into  their  system  of  education,  ant 
went  also  to  other  places.  I  suppose  he  sought  to  combine  all 
excellent  points  in  the  difterent  schools  that  be  visited,  and  be  I 
came  back  and  started  this  system  of  schools  that  we  have  here, 
course  certaiuly  gives  time  enough  for  the  pupils  to  acquire  an  ed 
tion,  because  it  takes  eight  years  to  go  through  it.  A  child  cau  e 
at  eight  aud  remain  iu  the  schools  eight  years,  and  the  system  oi 
slractiou  is  very  thorough  aud  excellent,  and  altogether  the  schoolt 
a  very  great  benefit  and  advantage  to  this  community. 

Q.  Is  this  instruction  provided  tor  all  the  childreu  who  choose  U 
tend  f — A.  For  all  the  children  within  certain  ages. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  for  both  races  t — A.  The  same  for  both  races.  1 
have  colored  teachers  for  the  colored  pupils,  but  the  same  acoommi 
tion  is  provided  for  both  races. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  sutBcient  school  accommodations  are 
vided  for  all  the  children  of  the  city  if  they  choose  to  attend  I- 
There  is  not  sufficient  accommodation  at  this  moment  for  either  wli 
or  blacks,  but  there  will  bo.  The  practice  is  to  give  just  as  much 
commodation  to  one  race  as  to  the  other. 

Q.  This  school  system  is  sustained  by  the  city,  is  it  T — A,  Tea, 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  State  school  fundt — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  nset 
£0  as  &LT  as  it  wiU,  and  then  the  city  is  taxed  to  a  certain  amount 
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think  we  spend  $15,000  a  year  on  our  schools.  I  have  the  curiositj 
sometimes  to  compare  our  expenditure  here  for  education  with  the  ex- 
penditure in  my  native  town,  and  I  find  that  according  to  population^ 
we  spend  as  much  as  they  do. 

Q.  And  according  to  the  value  of  your  taxable  property  you  proba- 
bly spend  moret — A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  system  of  schools  is  as  good  as  that  of  any 
corresponding  New  England  city  t — A.  I  think  it  is.  I  know  the  teach- 
ers, and  some  of  them  are  among  our  best  and  wealthiest  people. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  your  operatives  work  daily  in  the  mills  t — A. 
Twelve  hours.  That  is  about  the  time  generally.  Perhaps  in  some  of 
the  mills  it  is  only  eleven  hours  and  a  half. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  have  a  short  intermission  at  noonT — A.  We  stop 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock. 

Q.  Are  your  operatives  white  or  colored  t — A.  All  white. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  as  pretty  well  established  that  the  white  opera- 
tive in  a  cotton  factory  is  better  than  the  colored  T — ^A.  The  colored 
people  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  be  tested,  but  I  think  the 
whites  would  prove  to  be  rather  better. 

Q.  What  reasons  occur  to  you  for  thinking  so  t — A.  Well,  I  think 
the  colored  people  as  a  race  are  less  intelligent  than  the  whites,  taking 
them  altogether. 

Q.  Less  quick  and  less  mechanical  in  their  turn  of  mind  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  less  skillful  in  those  things. 

COLORED  MECHANICS. 

Q.  How  about  their  hands  ;  are  they  quick  and  nimble  in  that  re- 
spect t — A.  I  don't  think  they  would  be  equal  to  the  whites  in  that  re- 
spect. It  is  very  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
occupied  for  generations  in  other  ways.  We  have  some  very  good  me- 
chanics, though,  among  the  colored  men;  in  fact,  when  I  have  a  nice 
job  to  do,  I  go  to  my  contractor  and  tell  him,  send  such  or  such  a  boy, 
naming  him,  to  do  it,  and  I  think  that  is  the  best  man  he  has,  either 
white  or  black.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  some  very  good  mechanics 
among  the  colored  men,  but  they  are  the  exceptions. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  work  of  the  operative  requires  quick  and  facile 
fingers  ! — A.  It  does,  usually. 

Q.  I  have  always  supposed  from  the  appearance  of  the  negro  hand  that 
it  would  be  less  nimble  and  dexterous  than  the  white,  and  that  seems  to 
accord  with  your  observation  t — A.  Yes,  sir .  There  are  a  good  many 
negro  men  employed  about  the  larger  factories,  because  there  is  so  much 
handling  of  lieavy  weights,  and  they  can  do  that  work  better  than  white 
folks,  handling  cotton  and  bales  of  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  for  heavy  work  they  surpass  the  white  men  t — 
A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  They  can  do  more  heavy  work  than 
white  men  can. 

Q.  And  they  are  more  enduring  of  the  climate,  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  their  intellectual  development  T  Do  they 
seem  to  have  a  mathematical  or  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  t — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  of  that  kind  among  them.  There  may 
be  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  so  skillful  as  the  whites  about 
Buch  matters. 

34—0  4 (5  LAW) 
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Q,  Tour  operatives  work  twelve  hours  a  day  iii  your  factory.  Is  tteai 
auy  compiftiiitof  the  unmber  of  hours  I — A.  No,  sir;  uot  that  I  know  od 

Q.  Your  operatives  aregeueraliy  well  uoHtented,  sofarasthe  amonD 
of  work  that  is  placed  upon  them  is  CQUtrcrned  1 — A.  I  have  never  bat 
any  comphtints  on  that  ])oint. 

Q.  Either  as  to  hours  or  asto  the  celerity  of  the  work? — A,  No,  sir. 

HO  TRADE  milONS— ADVANCE  IK  WAGES. 

Q.  Tou  have  no  trades  uuious  or  labor  orf;aiiizations  among  your  op 
eraiivea,  I  supiwset — A,  Wt>  have  uoue.  The  condition  of  our  factor; 
peojile  is  iiniiroving  all  the  time.  They  are  oaniiug  more  wages  no* 
than  tbey  used  to  earn  iu  years  gone  by.  1  was  thinking  a  few  days  agi 
about  the  advance  in  wages  in  my  mill  here  in  town.  It  has  been  eqaa 
to  4(f  per  cent,  within  the  last  Ave  years.  We  pay  for  the  same  1aboi;4> 
per  cent,  more  thau  we  paid  five  years  ago,  and  iu  the  large  mills  wher 
the  young  women  weave  they  earn  very  haudsome  wages,  and  thei 
whole  mode  and  manner  of  living  has  improved  very  much  within  th 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

"WAGES. 

Q.  Please  state  the  wages  you  pay  to  the  different  grades  of  help.— 
A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  mauy  conditions  aflVetiug  that.  There  ax 
great  differences  iu  the  pay.  A  little  girl  who  attends  a  certain  numbe 
of  spinning  frames  gets  50  ceuts  a  day;  an  older  girl  gets  75  cents 
day.  aud  those  a  little  more  skilled  get  00  cents  a  day.  The  most  skill 
ful  help,  the  girls  that  do  the  weaving,  make  from  60  cents  to  $1.25 
day.  And  there  are  some  extreme  cases  where  they  make  more,  but  tha 
is  about  the  average. 

Q.  How  as  to  the  wages  of  the  spinners  t — A,  The  wages  of  the  spin 
ners  depend  upon  the  amount  of  work  they  do  and  their  Bkill.  Some  o 
tbem  get  75  ceota  a  day  and  some  of  them  10  cents. 

Q.  Your  labor  Is  cheaper  now  than  corresi>ondiDg  labor  at  the  Nortl 
isitDOtt— A.  I  think  not. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 
ByMr.  PUGH: 

Q.  How  is  it  here  as  to  house  rent  and  the  cost  of  living  generally  T- 
A.  As  a  rule  the  houses  are  furnished  to  the  operatives  without  reni 
though  iierhaps  in  some  cases  they  are  charged  $  1  a  mouth  or  so,  merel; 
to  get  enough  out  of  the  bouses  to  keep  tbem  in  repair.  1  know  it  is  & 
at  the  Columbus  factory  aud  I  think  it  is  so  at  the  Eagle  factory. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  cost  of  living  as  compared  witl 
the  North  T — A.  I  should  think  that  would  be  very  much  cheaper  hew 

Q.  Do  the  operatives  ever  hire  their  board,  so  that  you  can  state  an; 
regular  price  that  is  paid  for  board  here  f — A.  There  may  be  a  regala 
price  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  almost  universal  that  they  provide  for  themselves  ii 
their  own  houses  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  I  suppose  there  is  a  numerous  class  among  them  who  mus 
hire  their  board  t — A.  Well,  that  class  is  limited.  The  parents  com' 
into  town  from  the  country  with  the  girls  and  boys  and  put  them  b 
work,  and  also  get  work  themselves  if  they  can.  I  think  there  are  ver; 
few  boarders  among  the  operatives  coaipared  with  those  who  live  ii 
fiamilies. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  auy  information  as  to  the  opportunities  afibrtlec 
to  the  di&erent  claases  of  operatives  in  the  factories  here  to  save  mone^ 
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from  their  wages  compared  with  the  opportunities  given  to  the  same  class 
of  operatives  in  New  England  t — A.  I  think  the  cost  of  living  is  very 
much  less  here  than  in  New  England.  Usually  there  is  no  rent  to  pay. 
Q.  Taking  into  account  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  in  the 
two  sections,  in  which  of  the  sections,  New  England  or  this  Southern 
country,  do  you  think  most  money  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  operative 
after  paying  for  his  support  t — A.  I  think  there  is  more  lelt  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  But,  assuming  that  to  be  so,  tha  general  fact  is  still  this :  that  help 
employed  in  the  factories  here  costs  the  employers  less  than  correspond- 
ing help  costs  in  the  mills  of  New  England;  so  that  you  have  an  advan- 
tage in  that  respect  over  the  Northern  employer.  Would  not  that  be 
so  t — ^A.  I  don't  know  the  wages  paid  in  the  Northern  mills  for  weaving. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  The  houses  that  are  furnished  to  your  operatives  here  are  built  by 
the  corporation,  are  they  not  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  that  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  your  help 
in  this  climate  cost  more  than  one-fourth  as  much  as  they  would  at  the 
North. — A.  1  don't  suppose  they  do.  With  reference  to  the  cheapness 
of  living  here,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  a  colored  man  can  work 
two  days  in  tne  week  and  earn  money  enough  to  keep  him  the  rest  of 
the  week. 

THE  tariff. 

Q.  In  New  England  it  is  quite  difficult  for  a  man  who  works  six  days 
in  the  week  to  have  anything  left  from  his  wages  after  maintaining  his 
family,  though  in  some  cases  they  do  save.  Does  any  other  matter 
occur  to  you  f 

I  don't  know  whether  you  consider  a  protective  tariff  of  any  impor- 
tance to  Southern  industries  or  not,  but  I  should  like  to  have  your  views 
on  that  as  a  Southern  man. — ^A.  I  have  not  given  much  thought  to  the 
matter,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  such  a 
tariff  as  would  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government  and  put  the  duties 
upon  articles  that  we  cannot  raise  or  cannot  manufacture — a  tariff  for 
revenue. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 
Q.  A  revenue  tariff,  properly  adjusted!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  would  not  place  the  tariff  upon  the  raw  materials  which  we 
cannot  raise,  but  which  we  must  have ;  you  would  let  them  come  in  free 
or  at  a  very  low  rate,  I  suppose,  and  3'ou  would  put  the  tariff  upon 
things  that  we  can  produce,  but  the  production  of  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  in  this  country  to  be  .able  to  maintain  itself  without  a 
tariff! — A.  Well,  I  might  instance  tea  and  coffee  as  things  that  we  can- 
not grow  here.  I  would  put  a  duty  on  them.  I  would  put  a  duty  on  ar- 
ticles that  we  cannot  grow  or  manufacture,  and  I  would  put  enough 
duty  on  them  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 
1  would  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  cotton  goods  or  woolens ;  I  would 
let  them  take  their  chances. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  do  not  need  any  protection  on  cotton, 
for  the  style  of  goods  that  you  manufacture  here,  because  you  can  hold 
your  own  as  against  England  or  against  the  North  or  a^abV\i^\>  ^x^i^X^kA^ 
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Columbus,  Ga.,  Koveniber  19,  IBS 
W,  H.  HiNDE  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 
Question.  You  reside  in  Colambus  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

JUTE  BAGGINa. 

Q.  What  industry  are  you  engaged  in  ? — ^A.  The  manafEU^tnie  of , 
bagging  for  cotton. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  itT — ^A.  In  Oolambos,  8 
seven  years. 

Q  What  beginning  did  you  have,  and  what  is  your  present  outpu 
A.  We  use  about  6,000  pounds  of  jute  daily  in  making^bagging. 

Q.  How  much  bagging  do  you  turn  out  I — A.  About  3,000  ya 
The-  goods  being  very  heavy,  weigh  some  2  pounds  to  the  yard. 

Q.  Are  you  succeeding  in  the  business ;  is  it  a  paying  businesi 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  been  satisfactory  from  its  start.      ' 

Q.  What  sort  of  labor  do  you  employ  t — ^A.  Mostly  white  j  a  few 
ore<l. 

Q.  What  is  the  degree  of  skill  required  in  your  workt — ^A.  We  d 
require  a  high  order  of  skill.  We  employ  rather  a  low  class  of  la 
Our  work  being  very  coarse,  almost  any  kind  of  labor  will  answei 
purpose,  provided  they  are  willing  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  females  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  larger  portic 
our  operatives  are  females. 

Q.  White  or  colored  t — A.  They  are  all  white. 

Q.  Are  they  natives  or  imported  t — ^A.  They  are  all  natives. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day  T 

WAGES. 

A.  Some  of  them  by  the  piece  and  others  by  the  day.  Their  avei 
pay  is  $5  a  week,  thoup:h  some  earn  more. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  their  board  and  support  themselves  out  of 
wages  t    Do  you  supply  them  with  houses  to  live  in  or  anythinj 
that  kind? — A.  No,  sir;  we  supply  them  with  nothing. 

Q.  What  do  they  have  to  pay  for  board  beret — A.  I  could  not 
you.  I  think  none  of  our  operatives  board.  I  think  they  all  liv 
home. 

Q.  How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  that  enterprise  t — A. 
use  in  our  business  $75,000. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  a  "  quick  capital." — A.  That  is  our  total  capital.  We 
ploy  only  our  own  capital,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  it. 

Q.  You  import  your  jute,  of  course? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  buy  it  usu 
to  arrive  in  New  York.  The  goods  when  purchased  are  usually  ] 
chased  at  a  price  delivered  in  New  York. 

Q.  And  you  are  able  to  manufacture  bagging  here  at  a  pretty  g 
profit,  are  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  always  had  a  satisfactory  pr 
with  the  exception  of  last  season.    We  did  not  make  any  money 
year,  but  it  was  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Q.  How  do  your  advanta^jes  here  for  t bat  business  compare  with  tl 
of  Kentucky  and  otiier  States? — A.  We  have  some  advantages  for 
immediate  section  of  the  country.     Our  goods  being  heav^'  we  can  c 
make  profitably  for  this  immediate  section  of  the  country. 
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Q.  Then  you  find  the  market  for  your  bagging  right  around  you! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sell  all  you  make  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  enlarged  your  business  since  you  commenced  here  f — A. 
Slightly. 

HOURS  OF    LABOR. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  yonr  laborers  workt — A.  We  do  not 
work  as  mauy  hours  as  the  other  factories  do.  The  average  is  ten  hours 
a  day  for  the  the  seasoi),^biit  we  do  not  light  up  morning  or  eveuiug,  and 
consequently  our  hours  in  winter  are  short. 

Q.  Have  .vou  given  any  thought  to  the  question  of  the*  hours  of 
labor! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  always  thought  that  the  hours  of  labor 
here  are  excessive,  generally,  for  the  working  classes,  as  compared  with 
the  hours,  according  to  my  observation,  at  the  North. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  labor  system  of  the  North! — A. 
Somewhat. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  country  were  you  bornf — A.  I  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  Ohio. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  came  heret — A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  any  complaint  among  the  working  ])eople  as  to  the 
length  of  their  hours  of  labort — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  hours  as  they  stand  t — A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  do  not  say  anything  about  it  to  me. 

Q.  You  think  twelve  hours  is  too  long  t — A.  I  think  it  is  too  long  for 
the  health  of  the  operatives.  I  notice  that  a  great  many  people  apply 
to  me  for  work  who  appear  to  be  "  worked  out,''  as  mules  sometimes 
are — people  who  look  as  if  they  had  worked  too  many  hours. 

A  LACK  OF  THRIFT. 

Q.  Do  the  working  people  save  from  the  wages  they  receive  to  any 
extent ! — A.  1  cannot  tell  you  as  to  that. 

Q.  Are  they  accumulating  anything  to  your  knowledge  t — A.  Some 
of  them  do,  but,  of  course,  my  sphere  of  observation  is  quite  limited,  as 
1  employ  but  a  few  hands  comparatively. 

Q.  Do  those  that  you  do  employ  own  their  homes  t — A.  Some  of 
them  do. 

Q.  Of  all  the  operatives  or  working  people  of  whom  you  have  knowl- 
edge, who  is  the  richest,  who  has  saved  mosl,  and  how  much  is  he 
worth  t — A.  Well,  really  I  don't  know  an  operative  in  Columbus  that  is 
worth  $500. 

Q.  Some  of  those  that  have  been  employed  longest  have  accumulated 
something,  I  suppose! — A.  I  presume  there  are  some  that  are  worth 
more  than  that.  I  don't  know.  A  good  many  of  them  owa  httle  cot- 
tages. 

Q.  And  they  have  a  little  land  along  with  their  cottages,  I  suppose, 
for  gardening  purposes  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  working 
people  here  is  growing  better  t — A.  I  have  not  been  here  long  enough 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  that  point.  My  impression  is,  however,  that 
their  condition  is  not  so  desirable  as  it  should  be,  largely  through  their 
own  careless  way  of  living. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  not  the  habit  of  economy  very  strongly  de- 
veloped T — ^A.  They  have  not. 
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Q.  Have  yon  observed  how  the  races  coiopare  in  that  respecf^S 
I  never  coiilil  see  much  differcuce.  The  Alrican,  of  course,  is  w 
known  not  to  be  frngal  in  his  habils.  M.v  observation  of  tbe  oi>eratii 
of  the  Sootb  is  that  they  are  generally  of  the  same  order  in  that  resp* 
I  think  tbe  average  Colnmbus  operative  would  rather  have  $1  in 
his  baud  to-day  than  $1.1^5  thirty  days  hence. 

Q.  Some  of  t!ie  witnesses  have  testified  hero,  and  we  found  it  so 
Birmingham,  that  with  two  or  three  days' labor  per  week  a  laboring  m 
or  woman  eould  get  such  a  living  as  woold  be  satisfactory  to  the 
What  can  you  say  in  regard  to  thatt — A,  Well,  I  find  it  very  mi 
that  way.  TLey  look  only  to  their  present  wants,  they  Co  not  It 
much  to  the  future. 

Q.  The  economical  habit  is  a  state  of  mind,  to  licgin  with,  is  it  m 
According  to  your  observation  these  people  do  not  reslize  that  there 
any  occasion  to  save.  Perhaps  tliey  have  never  realized  all  the  wai 
that  might  be  developed  by  greater  intelligence  on  their  part.  Do 
you  think  that  has  something  to  do  with  their  want  of  economy  f — A 
have  always  considered  the  climate  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
man  does  not  need  to  look  qnite  so  far  ahead  here  as  be  does  at  i 
North;  tbe  winter  season  is  not  so  severe,  and  the  laboring  class  i 
through  it  in  some  way  or  other,  whereas  in  the  North  they  know  tl 
they  must  make  provision  for  that  period. 

Q.  After  all  I  presume  tbe  Southern  workingmen  do  get  through ) 
winter  about  as  comfortable  as  the  workingmen  at  the  North  dot— 
Perhaps  so. 

A  GOOD  PLACE  FOB  CAPITAL  TO  GO. 

Q.  I  sujipose  yon  find  this  a  country  of  very  great  resonrcest— 
Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  my  own  observations  have  gone  I  have  found  i 
country  full  of  crude  material,  e8i>ecially  so  far  aa  labor  is  concern 
Labor  is  certainly  cheaper  here  than  in  the  North. 

Q.  You  think  tlieu  tbat  this  is  a  good  place  for  capital  to  inv 
itself! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  confine  that  view  to  investments  in  manufactures, 
do  you  think  this  a  good  place  for  agricultural  investmenti — A.  I ; 
not  of  an  agricultural  turn  and  could  not  giye  you  any  information 
to  that. 

Q,  Don't  you  think  manufacturing  of  almost  all  kinds  and  desci 
tions  can  be  carried  on  here  to  advantage! — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  November  19, 18ii3 

A.  8.  DIaiheson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Question.  What  is  your  business!  -  Answer.  I  am  superintendent 
the  Eagle  and  Phceuis  mills. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  manufacturing  in  Coin 
bos! — A..  Thirty  years  altogether,  jFith  the  Eagle  and  tbe  Eagle  a 
Phoenix. 

Q.  In  what  way  have  you  been  connected  with  those  mills  duri 
that  time! — ^A,  I  first  went  into  tbe  mill  as  8bipi)er  and  paymaster,  n 
gradually  worked  np  until  now  I  am  superintendent. 

Q.  You  beard  Mr.  Young's  testimony  here ;  just  go  on  and  give  u 
8t&t«ment  on  the  same  line. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  OPERATIVES. 

A.  Well,  I  could  only  just  confirm  what  Mr.  Young  said  as  to  our  pro- 
duction and  so  on.  As  for  the  help,  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in 
it  now  from  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  t — A.  It  is  much  more  intelligent  now.  Tbe 
operatives  think  a  great  deal  more  of  themselves  and  try  to  save  their 
money. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  They  have  got  that  education  by  their  employment  in  the  millT — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Nearly  all  our  help  have  grown  up  with  us  there.  The 
greater  part  of  the  operatives  came  in  as  little  bits  of  children  of  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age  and  they  have  now  grown  up  to  be  women  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years.  Our  overseers  are  all  natives  except  three,  and 
those  three  have  been  with  us  a  considerable  time. 

HEALTH. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  health  of  the  operatives! — A.  Their 
health  is  very  good.  Taking  it  as  a  general  thing,  the  health  of  the  oper- 
atives is  as  good  as  the  health  of  any  of  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
city ;  in  fact,  considering  the  confinement  and  the  hours  of  labor,  I  think 
they  are  healthier  than  most  of  the  people  in  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  discover  any  evil  eff'ect  upon  their  physical  condition,  their 
strength,  growth,  and  general  physical  development  resulting  from  the 
character  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  employed  T — A.  In  some  cases 
they  get  worked  down  where  the  work  is  too  heavy  for  them,  but  in 
those  cases  when  a  change  is  made  they  recover  themselves.  If  we  find 
that  an  operative  is  not  able  for  one  part  of  the  work  we  change  her  to 
another  part.  • 

Q.  That  would  be  the  case  in  any  mill,  would  it  not  t — A.  Certainly. 

WAGES. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  t — A.  We  pay  none  less  than  25  cents  a 
day.  That  is  what  we  pay  little  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  Graivn 
children  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  we  pay  50  cents  a  day.  Then  after 
they  learn  their  business  they  are  paid  by  the  piece.  We  i)ay  from  i:> 
to  10  cents  a  "side"  for  a  spinner.  A  girl  who  is  able  to  attend  four 
'« sides  "  will  get  40  cents.  If  she  is  able  to  spool  she  will  get  14  cents 
for  what  she  spools.  The  weavers  are  paid  20, 40, 50,  or  75  cents,  accord- 
ing to  quality. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

Q.  Do  your  operatives  pay  any  rent  t — A.  They  pay  for  a  house  of 
three  rooms  $2  a  month ;  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  so  that  they 
have  done  that.  For  a  room  in  a  boarding-house  they  pay ,  some  50  cents 
aAd  some  40  cents  a  month. 

Q.  IIow  is  it  as  to  the  cost  of  their  living  t — A.  Well,  they  pay  $2, 
$2.50,  or  $3  a  week  for  board. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  them  for  clothing  such  as  they  wear  and  how 
does  their  expense  in  that  respect  compare  with  the  expense  of  Northern 
operatives  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  Northern  labor.  I 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  observe  it. 
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SCHOOLS.  " 

Q.  What  are  tbe  edncadonal  advantages  of  your  operatives  (-• 
Those  who  live  on  tbia  side  of  the  rirer  are  entitled  to  send  their  child) 
to  the  pnblic  schools.  Tbose  on  tbe  other  side  have  bad  no  pnt 
schools  until  lately.  There  is  one  started  called  tbe  Peabody  disti 
school  which  takes  in  part  of  that  region  on  the  other  side,  but  unl 
tunately  there  is  a  dividing  line  between  two  counties  there,  and  thi 
on  one  side  of  tbe  line  have  tbe  advantage  of  tbe  school,  and  tbose 
the  other  side  have  none.  In  the  public  schools  they  pay  5  ceob 
week.  In  the  private  schools  on  the  othei'  side  tbey  pay  from  $1  to 
a  moDtb. 

Q.  Have  they  private  schools  over  there  I — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  tbe  children  in  Ihe  factories  any  chance  to  go  to  school 
A.  We  always  make  it  a  rule  if  any  child  wishes  to  go  to  school  to 
hiui  go,  whether  we  are  short  of  help  or  not.    I  find  that  those  who 
educated  make  the  best  operatives. 
By  the  Ohaibman: 

Q.  Do  the  parents  show  any  anxiety  to  have  their  children  atb 
school! — A.  Some  few  of  them  do.  Tliere  la  what  you  may  call  a  fit 
ing  popuhvtion,  people  that  go  from  one  factory  to  another,  but  th 
that  are  permanent  do  show  an  anxiety  to  have  their  children  learn 

Q.  Might  more  of  the  children  attend  school  if  their  parents  desj 
itt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Many  of  the  parents,  I  suppose,  wish  tbe  children  to  work 
wages ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  some  cases  perhaps  a  widow  will  have  sevt 
smalt  children,  the  eldest  perhaps  not  over  sixteen,  and  in  such  a 
two  or  three  of  them  will  have  to  support  the  whole  family. 

OHILD  XiABOS. 

Q.  Does  this  early  labor  have  an  injurious  effect^ on  the  health  of 
childrent — A.  It  does  if  tbey  are  put  at  it  at  too  early  an  age. 

Q.  How  young  are  the  youngest  of  your  operatives! — A.  At  pre* 
I  have  got  some  that  are  about  ten  years  of  age,  hut  they  are  dc 
very  light  work, 

Q.  What  do  they  get! — A.  From  25  to  30  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Do  they  work  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  others! — A.  Tes, 
I  do  not  want  to  take  ihose  children,  but  really  I  liave  to  take  tbem 
tbe  sake  of  their  families,  because  if  I  refused  to  do  so  tbe  fami 
would  suffer ;  these  very  cUildreu  themselves  would  suffer,  and  so  wc 
tbe  rest  of  the  family. 

Q.  What  does  tbe  mother  do  in  such  cases! — A.  She  stays  at  fa> 
and  lakes  care  of  the  rest  of  the  children. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  families  where  tbe  father  is  dead!- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  many  such  T-^A.  Kot  a  great  many.  I  really  don't 
to  employ  any  help  under  twelve  years  of  age, 

Q.  Your  life  has  been  spent  in  this  vicinity! — A.  Yes,  sir,  mos 
it;  I  have  been  here  since  1S58. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  t — A.  Scotland. 

liATITB  OFEBAITTES  SDPEEIOE  TO  IMPOBTED  ONES. 

Q.  Have  you  any  help  here  of  foreign  birth  ! — A.  We  have  a  few, 
ctiildiei)  of  tbose  tbat  were  imported  in  1S70. 
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Q.  Have  you  auy  other  imported  labor  here T — A.  Ko,  sir;  we  have 
noue  except  those  few  childreu. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  the  rest  of  the  operatives  who  were  imported, 
as  you  say! — A.  I  don't  know  what  became  of  them.  They  generally 
went  North.  A  few  staid  here.  One  was  a  widow,  and  there  was  an- 
other family  where  the  father  and  mother  were  living,  but  the  father 
died  two  years  after  they  can^e  here.  We  have  only  two  families  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  this  native  white  labor  does  not  as 
readily  learn  the  work  of  a  factory  operative  and  become  as  skillful  and 
as  useful  as  that  which  is  brought  from  abroad  t — A.  I  would  rather 
have  our  native  help  than  any  other,  and  I  have  had  experience  with 
both. 

Q.  Why  would  you  rather  have  the  native  help! — A.  Well,  those  that 
come  from  any  other  country  think  they  know  more  than  anybody  else, 
and  you  can't  learn  them  anything,  and  they  are  disobedient,  and  you 
can't  get  along  with  them  at  all;  they  want  to  rule  you.  As  a  general 
thing  they  come  and  try  to  raise  just  as  much  dispeace  and  trouble 
among  the  native  help  as  they  can. 

Q.  Do  you  fiud  that  native  operatives  are  easily  taught  t — A.  They 
are  easily  taught,  and  if  you  once  teach  a  native  he  will  be  apt  to  stay 
with  you  as  long  as  he  works  in  a  mill,  but  this  foreign  help  will  be  with 
you  to  day  and  with  Mr.  Browne  tomorrow  and  with  somebody  else 
the  next  day. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  '*  HELP"  LOnTED. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  amount  of  this  native  material  that  could  be  utilized 
as  help  in  factories  if  the  factories  were  here! — A.  Not  now.  I  think 
that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  rather  pushed  for  native  help. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  for  help  if  there  should  be  large  and  extensive 
factories  established  here  ! 

A  CHANGE  IN  SOUTHERN  SENTIMENT  AS  TO  LABOR. 

A.  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  help  in  the  South  yet.  Before  the  war 
and  during  the  war  those  who  worked  in  factories  were  looked  down  u])on. 
The  people  then  would  think  you  were  worse  than  a  nigger  if  you  worked 
in  a  factory,  but  that  feeling  is  passing  away.  A  great  many  people 
that,  even  four  or  live  years  ago,  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  work  in  a  fac- 
tory have  concluded  that  it  is  no  disgrace,  and  as  that  feeling  disap- 
pears more  and  more  it  will  give  us  more  help. 

Q.  Then  labor  is  looked  upon  now  as  more  honorable  than  it  was  some 
time  agot — A.  Oh,  yes,  because  there  are  so  many  in  the  city  that  do 
labor. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  operatives  work  longer  hours  than  they  ought  1 
Would  you  reduce  the  hours  if  you  had  your  own  way  and  all  conditions 
were  favorable! — A.  We  work  eleven  hours,  or  a  little  over  eleven  hours, 
a  day.  We  do  not  light  up  at  nights  but  very  little.  We  work  longer  in 
the  summer  than  in  the  winter,  but  taking  the  summer  and  the  winter 
together,  we  may  average  a  little  over  eleven  hours  for  the  year. 

Q.  Then  in  the  summer 3'ou  must  work  twelve  hours  and  over! — ^A, 
About  that — about  eleven  hours  and  forty  or  fifty  minutes.  We  com- 
mence at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  now  and  stop  at  5.30  o'clock  in  th^ 
afternoon. 
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Q.  I  snppose  yon  find  it  more  economical  to  work  in  that  way  i 
to  avoid  the  expeuse  of  lighting  upT — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  tl 
and  then  the  lights  are  not  strong  enough  to  dttntinguish  the  tbreadH  i 
colored  work;  and  when  we  work  with  that  light,  when  day-light  co 
it  takes  as  much  time  to  etraighten  out  the  warp  as  was  saved  by  v 
ing  at  night. 

Q.  la  your  help  mostly  male  or  female  f — A.  Mostly  female. 

PRODUCTION  IN  NOETHEHN  AND  IN  SOUTHERN  MILLS  COMPAB 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  ascertained,  by  comparison  of  the  production  o 
tories  at  the  North  with  the  productioii  of  your  factories  at  the  9( 
in  which  i>Iace  there  is  the  largest  amount  produced  in  proportic 
the  number  of  operatives! — A.  No,  I  could  not  tell  you  that  fron 
own  knowledge,  but  from  what  1  have  heard  I  think  there  wuiU 
about  the  same  production  to  a  loom. 

Q,  Is  there  the  same  amount  of  help  employed  to  a  loom  in  the  }> 
and  in  tbo  South  f — A,  Theuumberof  handsemployedisaccordingtc 
mucli  an  operative  can  attend,  according  to  her  capacity ;  some  al 
one,  some  two,  some  three,  and  some  four. 

Q.  Wbat  I  want  to  know  is,  if  yon  can  tell  whether  an  operati' 
the  North  averages  more  production  than  an  operative  at  the  Sont 
A.  I  Ronld  not  tell  yon  that. 

LOKGBTITY  OP  OPERATIVES — THEIFTT  OPERATITEB. 

Q.  About  what  age  do  yonr  operatives  live  to,  on  an  average  f 
Do  you  mean  women  I 

Q.  Take  the  women  first. — A.  Some  of  them  are  gray-headed— 
»Dil  sixty  years  of  age. 

Q.  Have  they  worked  all  tbeir  lives  pretty  much  T — A.  No,  sir: 
cause  there  were  no  factories  here  until  after  1850.  We  have  sei 
operatives  whose  children  are  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  parent 
ing  t«o  old  to  work. 

Q.  Have  many  of  those  operatives  accumulated  some  means 
bought  little  homes  t — A.  A  great  many.  I  expect  we  have  mon 
eratives  who  own  their  own  houses  than  yon  will  find  in  any  othei 
tory  in  the  whole  Southern  country. 

Q.  Ton  have  been  connected  with  the  Eagle  mill  for  thirty  y( 
Now  is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  would  like  to  state  that 
think  would  be  useful  to  us  in  the  inquiry  that  we  are  making  in  re) 
to  the  condition  of  labor  and  capital  iu  this  part  of  the  country  T- 
Well,  I  may  remark,  as  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  suggested  to  Mr.  Young 
morning,  that  our  native  help  now  is  somewhat  like  the  help  they 
at  the  North  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

Q.  If  manufacturing  should  increase  with  you  as  it  has  iuoret 
with  US  at  the  North,  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  call  upon  a  diffe 
class  of  operatives  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  NEGEO  AS  A  POSSIBLE  OPEBATrVXi. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  you  conld  utilize  the  colored  help  in  that  case  sc 
■what  1— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  makes  you  speak  so  decidedly  on  that  point  1 — A.  W* 
don't  think  the  negro  wonld  be  fit  to  work  in  a  cotton  factory. 
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Q.  Why  not  t — A.  Their  fingers  are  too  stiff.  You  might  take  some 
of  those  young  ones  and  make  them  work,  but  if  you  did  they  would 
liave  to  be  employed  separate  by  themselves. 

Q.  Why  so  f — A.  The  two  races  won't  work  together. 

Q.  Then  ,in  your  opinion,  as  you  gradually  develop  your  manufactures 
and  come  to  make  the  finer  kinds  of  fabrics  you  will  find  the  negro 
less  and  less  adapted  to  factory  work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  think  that  he  might,  perhaps,  get  to  do  the  coarser  work 
satisfactorily  ! — A.  He  will  do  for  labor.  We  use  the  negro  now  for 
labor. 

Q.  Might  you  not  use  him  as  an  operative  in  the  makjng  of  the  kinds 
of  goods  that  you  are  now  turning  out  ? — A.  1 1  would  take  a  great  many 
years  to  teach  them.  The  old  ones  could  not  do  the  work,  and  the 
young  ones  are  very  hard  to  train  or  to  control. 

Q.  You  speak  as  though  the  attempt  to  work  the  two  races  together 
would  lead  to  collision  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  would  be  all  the  time  trying 
to  impose  upon  the  other.  It  would  be  like  this  English  help  coming 
here  among  our  Southern  help,  and  always  keeping  up  commotion  and 
fuss  among  them. 

Q,  Which  ha^s  the  idea  that  it  is  the  best,  the  white  help  or  the 
colored  help  f  Do  you  mean  that  the  colored  ones  would  not  work 
with  the  whitest — A.  No,  sir;  the  whites  would  not  work  with  the 
colored. 

Q.  Some  of  our  witnesses,  speaking  of  the  colored  people,  say  that 
they  are  divided  into  two  classes  which  are  quite  distinctly  marked,  the 
one  class,  those  who  were  trained  to  work  before  the  war,  and  the  other, 
those  who  have  grown  up  since  the  war — the  latter  class  being  more  in- 
clined to  idleness,  and  being  more  unreliable.  Have  you  observed  any- 
thing of  that  kind  f — A.  We  never  have  any  trouble  with  the  old  ones 
that  we  have  employed  doing  our  outside  labor,  but  the  younger  ones 
are  very  hard  to  control,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  want  to  work.  They 
think  they  are  as  good  as  you,  and  that  you  have  no  right  to  tell  them 
to  do  anything. 

Q.  Even  when  you  are  paying  them  wages  t — A.  Even  when  you  are 
paying  them  money.    They  have  never  been  taught  obedience. 

Q.  They  have  had  no  parental  training  or  restraint,  I  suppose  t — A. 
No,  sir,  none. 

EDUCATION  PAYS. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  observed  that  education  does  good  T — A.  Yes, 
sir :  education  does  good  to  white  or  black.    That  is  my  experience. 

Q.  Then,  an  educated  man,  white  or  black,  is  worth  more,  from  a 
money  point  of  view? — A.  Yes,  sir;  an  educated  man  is  worth  more 
than  an  uneducated  man  any  time. 

Q.  You  think  that  labor  becomes  more  valuable,  even  from  a  mere 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  it  becomes  more  intelligent  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  way  that  you  could  add  to  the  pecuni- 
ary prosperity  of  the  country  more  than  by  making  the  common  i)eo- 
ple  intelligentf — A.  I  know  of  nothing  so  good  as  to  educate  them. 

Q.  Then,  you. would  educate  the  people,  if  for  no  other  reason,  merely 
because  there  would  be  more  money  in  it  for  the  country  and  for  them- 
selves t — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  more  money  in  it  for  them;  they  have 
more  respect  for  themselves  when  they  are  educated  and  they  learn  to 
think  for  themselves  and  to  take  care  of  themselves,    • 
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CoLUMBUSy  QA.y  Nanember  19^  IS 
Thomas  K.  Wynne  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Question.  Yoa  are  the  editor  of  the  Times,  published  h^ee  t— JMm 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  been  sent  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ia% 
gate  the  industriiJ  condition  of  this  and  of  other  parts  of  the  eooi 
and  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  the  laboring  people  are  situated  hecc 
industrial  pursuits  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  also  their  eami 
with  regard  ta  education,  and  the  relations  to  each  other  general 
the  two  classes,  the  employei-s  and  the  employed.  Almost  anytbing 
you  can  say  to  us  in  that  general  line  of  inquiry  will  be  a  ndp  u 
investigation. 

ENCOUBAGINa  PROSPECTS. 

A.  I  think  the  industrial  prospects  of  this  part  of  the  country  ai 
couraging.  Our  people  who  are  disposed  to  work  get  pretty  well 
pensated  fortheir  labor  and  live  very  comfortably,  according  to  m 
servation.  There  is  work  enough  here  for  all  who  are  disposed  to  \ 
at  fair  compensation.  Of  course,  some  classes  of  work  are  more  vali 
than  other  classes,  and  those  whom  we  call  skilled  workmen  get  a 
deal  more  pay  than  those  who  are  not  skilled ;  but  1  think  there  is 
enough  in  almost  any  department,  either  skilled  or  unskilled,  for  i 
who  are  willing  to  do  it,  and  I  think  that  all  the  classes  of  the  wim 
people  are  reasonably  well  paid  for  their  labor. 

NOT  A  THRIFTY  PEOPLE. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  accumulating  some 
ami  becoming  more  comfortable  in  their  mode  of  life  f — A.  I  don't '. 
much  as  to  that,  sir.  They  are  not  a  very  economical  set  of  peopl 
fact,  1  don't  think  we  are  so  as  a  whole.  1  think  our  people  ar 
posed  to  spend  about  as  much  as  they  make,  particularly  the  wo: 
classes.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  I  think  that  is  th< 
here. 

Q.  But  I  understand  you  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  wo: 
people  are  earning  more  from  year  to  year,  and,  therefore,  if  they  g 
what  they  make,  they  are  at  least  living  better  than  formerly 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  are  living  better  and  more  comfortably  than 
did  some  time  ago. 

Q.  Up  to  the  point  where  they  live  in  reasonable  comfort,  it  is  I 
that  they  should  spend  their  money,  is  it  not  t — A.  1  think  it  is  I 
for  the  community,  and,  perhaps,  as  well  for  themselves. 

Q.  The  habit  of  accumulation  is  not  so  important  here  as  it  is 
colder  climate  f — A.  No,  sir;  perhaps  not ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
is  cultivated  enough.  It  might  be  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  d 
with  advantage.  That  observation  is,  perhaps,  more  applicable  t 
farming  people  than  to  those  who  work  in  the  factories  and  at  tr 

THE  FABMERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

Q.  Have  you  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  surrounding  < 
try  T — A.  Not  personally ;  not  with  the  home  life  of  the  people  i 
surrounding  country,  though  I  know  a  great  many  individuals. 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  general  comparative  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  outlying  country,  the  planters  and  the  small  farmers? — 
A.  I  think  that  the  smnll  farmers  are,  perhaps,  more  prosperous  than 
the  planters,  and  yet  1  don't  know  that  there  is  any  great  degree  of 
prosperity  among  them,  either.  I  think  the  expenses  of  their  enterprises 
are  usually  about  equal  to  their  income  fi*om  their  labor. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  cotton  is  the  principal  crop  cultivated  about  here  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  about  the  only  marketable  crop,  and  any  of  them 
will  tell  you  that  it  costs  as  much  to  make  it  as  they  get  for  it.  Still, 
they  all  continue  to  work  at  it.  It  is  a  money  crop,  and  they  rel^'  on  it 
for  money. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  gradually  diversify 
their  crops? — A.  I  think  it  would;  and  I  think  they  might  do  so,  but 
I  don't  see  much  prospect  of  their  doing  it.  As  a  newspaper  man,  I 
have  reasoned  with  them  about  that,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  has  pro- 
duced much  effect ;  I  have  tried  to  get  them  to  plant  a  few  acres  of 
oats,  or  wheat,  or  some  other  small  grain  as  well  as  cotton,  but  I  don't 
think  they  are  generally  inclined  to  do  it. 

Q.  Was  that  so  before  the  war  1 — A.  I  think  that  was  the  condition 
before  the  war.  They  expected  then  to  make  everything  they  required 
at  home,  but  the  policy  now  seems  to  be  to  neglect  everything  else  and 
run  entirely  to  cotton. 

Q.  Yet  they  all  seem  to  think  that  that  is  a  change  for  the  worse  I — 
A.  Yes ;  and  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  How  did  the  change  come  about  T — ^A.  I  think  it  resulted  from  the 
freeing  of  the  laborers.  The  negro  laborer  was  made  free,  and  he 
wanted  money,  and  the  planter  had  to  pay  him  money.  In  old  times 
the  planter  paid  him  in  bacon  and  bread,  and  controlled  his  labor.  In 
addition  to  that,  as  a  restflt  of  the  change,  the  women  and  children  of 
the  iiegro  families  are  frequently  non- workers. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better,  if  such  a  state  of  things  could  come  about, 
for  the  farmer  to  be  the  owner  of  a  smaller  amount  of  land  and  culti- 
vate it  himself,  with  the  aid  of  those  whom  he  might  influence  more 
directly,  thus  compelling  this  other  population  to  go  to  work! — A.  Ur 
else  to  live  on  those  who  did  work,  as  a  great  many  of  them  do  now. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  this :  Would  it  not  be  better,  as  a  system,  to  di- 
vide up  the  laud  into  smaller  parcels  1 — ^A.  I  think  it  would ;  and  to 
cultivate  it  better,  to  fertilize  it,  and  to  raise  a  greater  variety  of  crops. 

Q.  Is  there  much  disposition  among  the  negroes  to  buy  lands? — ^A. 
Very  little.  I  do  not  think  they  feel  permanent  at  all;  I  mean  as  to 
any  particular  plantation.  That  is,  a  man  that  works  for  you  six  years 
has  no  expectation  or  feeling  that  he  will  necessarily  or  probably  work 
for  you  the  seventh  year,  or  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  not  to 
change.  He  would  just  as  lief  go  to  some  of  your  neighbors,  or  else 
clear  entirely  out  of  the  neighborhood. 

CONTRAOTS  DISREaARDEB  BY  LABORERS. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  keep  their  engagements 
for  the  season  when  they  have  once  made  them  ? — ^A.  I  don't  think  they 
have  much  sense  of  obligation.  I  think  they  are  controlled  more  by 
their  humor  than  by  their  contracts. 

Q.  That  is,  of  course,  a  very  bad  state  of  things,  and  you  have  doubt- 
less thought  a  good  deal  about  it ;  now,  has  any  remedy  occurred  to 
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yoQ  t— A.  No,  sir ;  noue  iu  the  world.  I  have  almost despaimd of  hvi 
to  see  a  remedy  for  it. 

Q.  Do  yoa  imagine  that  the  better  education  of  the  negio  would  o 
rect  this  evil  to  any  extent  t — ^A.  l^o,  sir ;  I  am  on  the  adverae  side 
that  proposition.  1  think  the  educated  negro  is  the  meanest  negro  H 
we  have  as  a  laborer. 

Q.  Is  he  inclined  to  do  any  better  for  himself  t — ^A.  "So^  sir;  I  do 
think  he  is. 

Q.  Is  he  inclined  to  try  to  buy  land  or  to  establish  a  home! — Am  S 
they  do  not  want  land  or  anything  but  money^and  when  they  get  tl 
they  are  loose  and  vagabondish  with  it. 

EDUCATION. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  larger  portion  of  the  people  here  are  white;  nc 
would  education,  if  it  were  made  more  general,  improve  the  ecm 
tion  of  those  poor  white  people  T — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  pr^ai 
to  give  an  opinion  in  regard  to  that.  I  think  their  condition  has  to 
improved,  if  improved  at  all,  by  labor,  and  not  by  education.  I  i 
somewhat  of  a  heretic  upon  the  subject  of  education  increasing  tiie  d 
position  of  people  to  work. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  people  are  educated  and  they  do  work,  do  y 
think  their  work  will  be  moi*e  valuable  for  being  educated  t — ^A.  Yi 
I  think  they  can  work  to  very  much  greater  advantage. 

Q.  An  educated  man,  like  an  uneducated  one,  has  got  to  either  work 
starv^. — ^A.  If  an  educated  man  will  cultivate  such  morals  as  he  shot 
in  connection  with  his  education,  his  labor  can,  of  course,  be  made  a  grc 
deal  more  valuable  when  he  is  educated. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible,  then,  to  appeal  to  the  selfishness  of  these  peop 
and,  from  the  point  of  view  that  you  suggest,  make  them  see  the  impo 
ance  of  education  f — A.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so,  but  very  few  persons 
this  country  can  afford  to  devote  tbeir  time  to  that  kind  of  lecturing 

Q.  You  don't  really  look  for  the  millennium  forthwith,  even  if  the 
people  were  educated  t — A.  No ;  not  in  my  day. 

Q.  Still,  I  suppose  you  have  hope  for  the  country  1 — A.  Oh,  ye 
there  is  no  country  that  I  think  is  fuller  of  hope  than  this.  I  doi 
know  of  a  country  that,  with  the  same  amount  of  work  in  any  directio 
will  produce  more  than  this  will. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  a  people  who  hope  will  necessarily  improve  t 
A.  I  hope  so,  sir ;  I  am  one  of  the  hopers. 

GOOD  RELATIONS  BETVnSEN  THE  RACES. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  good  nature  and  pleasai 
relations  between  the  two  races  heret — A.  Oh,  yes;  entirely  so. 
don't  know  of  any  disturbing  element  or  influence  between  them. 

Q.  So  that  even  if  they  do  not  get  so  very  rich  they  will  be  reason 
bly  happy,  you  think  t — A.  I  do  not  think  that  poverty  disturbs  the 
happiness  at  all,  or  interferes  much  with  it. 

^.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  to  say  to  us  f — A.  I  b 
lieve  not.  I  did  not  come  here  expecting  to  make  a  solitary  observ; 
tion. 

(Here  the  committee  took  a  recess,  in  order  to  visit  the  Eagle  an 
Phcenix  mills.) 
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Columbus,  Ga.,  November  19, 1883. 
Evening  Session. 

James  M.  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Qaestion.  In  what  year  were  you  governor  of  this  State! — Answer, 
1872. 

THE  GEORGIA  RAILROAD  COMMISSION. 

Q.  You  are  now  one  of  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the  State  t — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  chairman  of  the  board. 

Q.  When  was  that  board  organized  t — A.  In  1879. 

Q.  Please  give  us  a  statement  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  extentof 
your])Owers,andtheworkingof  thesystem  in  this  State  and  its  results? — 
A.  The  duties  of  the  commissioners  under  the  law  establishing  the  com- 
mission are,  briefly,  to  make  just  and  reasonable  schedules  of  rates  of 
freight  and  the  transportation  of  passengers  on  each  railroad  in  this 
State,  to  make  just  and  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  to  prevent  ex- 
tortion on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  and  to  prevent  unjust  discrimina- 
tions in  transportation.  Those  are  in  brief  the  duties,  and,  of  course, 
this  statement  of  the  duties  is  expressive  of  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mission. They  have  all  the  incidental  powers  necessary  to  the  dis- 
chiu  ge  of  these  duties*  We  have  established,  or  did  establish,  in*  the 
beginning  what  we  termed  our  standard  tariff  of  rates  for  freights. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  ON  WHICH  RATES  ARE  REGULATED. 

The  principle  upon  which  that  standard  is  based  is  the  division  of  the 
distances  on  the  railroads  into  lOmile  sections,  instead  of  making  a 
rate  per  mile.  We  establish  for  the  first  10  miles  of  a  shipment  a  rate 
that  we  consider  just  and  reasonable  for  that  distance;  for  the  next  10 
miles  the  rate  is  usually  not  quite  so  much ;  sometimes,  when  we  find  it 
difficult  to  grade  the  rate  properly  for  the  entire  distance  of  the  length 
of  the  road,  or  the  entire  distance  of  shipment,  it  is  the  same  for  the 
second  10  miles  as  for  the  first,  but  usually  it  is  a  little  less,  and  the  longer 
the  haul  the  greater  the  reduction;  always  recognizing  and  enforcing 
as  a  principle  that  there  shall  never  be  a  higher  rate  charged  for  the 
shorter  distance  under  any  circumstances.  That  tariff  applies  to  ship- 
ments in  all  directions  over  the  same  road.  For  instance,  take  a  ship- 
ment from  Columbus  to  a  point  20  miles  out,  that  would  cover  two  sec- 
tions of  10  miles  each.  The  rate  for  the  first  10  miles  is  fixed  by  that 
t<ariff  at  what  we  consider  a  just  and  reasonable  figure,  and  the  rate  for 
the  second  10  miles  is  a  little  less.  Now,  in  shipping  from  that  20-mile 
station  back  to  Columbus  the  rate  would  be  precisely  the  same.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  it  prevents  discriminations  between  places.  It 
adapts  itself  to  every  emergency  of  the  railroad  service.  We  have 
found  that  by  experience.  That  is  the  standard  tariff.  That  is  changed, 
however,  as  the  conditions  of  different  roads  require  changes  to  be 
made,  because  it  would  not  do  to  fix  a  horizontal  rate  for  each  road  in 
the  State.  We  cannot  do  that:  it  would  be  unjust;  because  some  roads 
can  transport  at  less  expense  than  others.  Therefore  we  make  a  change 
in  the  tariff  of  rates  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  each  road  in  the  State  by  the  ad- 
dition or  subtraction  of  percentages.  But  our  regular  tariff  is  the 
standard  always.    If  we  think  the  rate  is  too  high,  we  take  off  a  per- 
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centi^ge.  We  reduce  it  to  such  an  amouDt  as  we  think  Just  and  MM 
able.  If  it  is  too  low,  we  add  to  it.  In  that  way  we  giTe  an  elaatfc 
to  the  rate  which  adapts  it  to  every  condition  of  every  road  in  tbs  Btf 

OOMPETma  POINTS. 

At  competing  x>oints  we  have  to  vary  that  mle  somewhat.  Tliero 
certain  x>ointSy  you  know,  where  the  business  is  competing.    It  wo 
not^be  just  or  reasonable  to  deprive  those  points  of  their  advantaf 
whether  those  advantages  are  artificial  or  natural,  or  whether  eomp 
tion  exists  between  the  railways  and  the  waterways,  or  between 
railways  alone.    Therefore  we  reduce — ^we  drop  off  as  we  approaeb  tli 
competing  points,  so  as  to  make  the  competition  between  the  lineB  i 
form  at  those  points.    Those  are  the  principal  features  that  govern 
tariff  of  rates  in  the  State,  and  we  have  found  them  to  be  of  easy  ^i 
cation  to  every  possible  condition  of  the  railroads.    There  is  anot 
respect  in  which  we  vary  that  schedule.    It  is  as  to  distance.    In  w 
few  instances  we  found  that  it  would  not  operate  justly  or  reasona' 
either  to  the  road  or  to  the  patn)ns  of  the  road,  to  make  the  nsoal 
vision  into  sections  of  10  miles  each,  and  in  such  cases  we  make  ol 
divisions  by  adding  to  the  10-mile  sections  such  distances  as  justioe 
reason  may  require.   Such  instances,  however,  are  not  numeroos.  TH 
have  been  only  very  few  cases  in  which  we  have  found  it  necessar. 
do  that.    Our  jurisdiction  is,  of  course,  entirely  local.    It  is  not  i 
impracticable  to  extend  our  rules  and  regulations  outside  the  limi 
the  State,  but  there  is  a  positive  prohibition  in  the  statute  as  to  thro 
rates  on  nreights.    They  ai*e  left  under  the  control  of  the  roads  tl 
selves  just  as  they  were  before  the  establishment  of  our  commissidii 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  RULE. 

We  have  another  rule  which  we  consider  rather  fundamental  in 
operations,  and  that  is  that  each  coniiectiDg  road  in  the  State  whic 
under  the  control  and  management,  whether  by  ownership  or  other\^ 
of  one  and  the  same  company,  shall  be  treated  as  one  and  the  s 
road.  We  found  it  necessary  at  one  time  to  suspend  the  operatic 
that,  but  we  have  returned  to  it,  .and  it  is  now  of  general  applicat 
though  not  of  universal  application  to  the  roads  in  the  State.  To 
plain  what  I  mean  by  that:  Here,  we  will  say,  are  two  roads.  The  ( 
tral  road,  for  instance,  has  under  its  management  and  control  the  So 
western  road;  it  also  has  now,  by  ownership,  the  control  of  what 
formerly  the  Macon  and  Western  Eailroad,  running  from  Macon  to 
lanta.  There  is  a  branch  of  that  road  from  Gritiiu,  off  northwest,  ] 
ning  in  the  direction  of,  and  originally  intended,  I  believe,  to  st 
Memphis  as  an  objective  point,  but  it  lias  not  gone  beyond  the  lin« 
this  State.  All  those  roads  are  under  tbe  control  of  the  Central  Raili 
and  Banking  Company  of  this  State.  We  do  not  allow  them,  as 
matter  is  now  regulated,  to  charge  the  local  rates,  or  what  in  the  parls 
of  railroad  men  is  called  the  sums  of  tbe  local  rates  upon  a  thro 
shipment.  For  instance,  a  shipment  from  here  to  Savannah  would  j 
over  the  Central  proper  from  Macon  to  Savannah.  Now,  by  our  n 
l.itions,  they  cannot  commence  bv  charging  the  local  rate  from  her 
Macon,  and  then  recommence  the  local  rate  there  and  charge  it  f 
Macon  to  Savannah,  because  the  average  rate  would  then  be  too  I: 
upon  a  shipment  from  here  to  Savannah ;  so,  as  they  control  the  wl 
line,  we  compel  them  to  ship  from  here  to  Savannah  diminishing 
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rate  for  every  10  miles  the  whole  way.  If  we  did  not  do  that  they  would 
commence  at  the  higher  rate  from  here  to  Macon  and  never  would  ^rop 
80  low  down  as  they  do  when  they  commence  here  and  run  clear  to  Sa- 
vannah. 

a  HE  RAILROADS  NOT   CRIPPLiJD  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 

We  have  found,  as  the  commissioners  think,  basing  their  opinion 
upon  the  returns  regularly  made  by  the  railroads  of  the  business  done 
on  the  roads  from  ye«ar  to  year,  that  instead  of  being  at  all  crippled  or 
injured  by  the  authority  of  the  commission  they  have  never  prospered 
so  much  in  the  history  of  the  railroads  of  Georgia  as  they  have  since  the 
establishment  of  the  commission.  The  companies  themselves  are  in- 
clined, of  course,  to  attribute  that  to  the  more  pros])erou8  times,  but 
while  in  a  large  measure  it  may  be  due  to  thatcaiise,  and  is  UDquestion- 
ably  in  some  measure  due  to  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  the  regulations  of  the  railroad  commission  have  not  injured 
the  railroads  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  roads  have  prospered  as  much 
as  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  and  we  think  in  a  much  larger  meas- 
ure than  they  would  have  done  otherwise.  Now,  as  to  the  reasons  for 
that  result.  The  action  of  the  commission  has  in  a  large  measure  broken 
down  all  competition  between  the  railroad  companies  themselves  at 
competing  points  for  the  local  business  of  the  State.  The  regulations 
of  the  commission  absolutely  fix  the  rate  for  the  local  business  of  the 
State,  and  their  effect  has  been  to  break  down  all  competition  except 
such  competition  as  is  legitimate  and  which  has  always  been  based,  in 
my  opinion,  upon  the  superior  advantages  which  one  line  furnishes  over 
another ;  the  better  facilities  for  transportation.  That,  I  think,  is  the 
only  proper  basis  for  competition  any  way.  Our  system  of  regulation 
ha«  broken  down  all  unjust  and  unfair  competitions  between  the  rail- 
roads at  the  diflPerent  competing  points  for  the  local  business  within  the 
borders  of  the  State,  and  it  has  done  away  with  all  the  attendant  ex- 
penses of  such  competition,  which  expenses  had  much  to  do  with  the 
wasting  of  the  revenues  of  the  railroads,  because  they  would  sometimes 
spend  for  soliciting  agents  and  in  rebates  and  discounts  upon  business 
almost  as  much  as  they  would  make.  All  that,  however,  has  been  ob- 
viated at  these  points,  and  the  roads  have,  of  course,  benefited  finan- 
cially to  that  extent.  We  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  managing 
the  interests  of  the  roads  so  far  as  we  had  authority  to  do  so.  There 
has  becMi  soaie  litigation  between  the  commission  and  some  of  the  roads 
of  the  State,  but  it  was  such  litigation  as  was  considered  necessary  even 
by  the  commission  at  the  time  for  the  purpcfse  of  settling  the  question 
oi  their  jurivsdiction  over  the  roads  of  the  State.  In  one  instance  aroad 
company  claimed  i>rivileges  under  their  charter  that  exempted  them 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  It  was  necessary,  of  course,  to 
have  that  question  authoritatively  settled,  and  it  was  settled  in  favor  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  In  another  instance  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  whole  legislation  in  regard  to  the  commission  was  brought 
in  question.  That,  of  course,  it  was  proper  to  have  settled,  and  it  was 
settled  in  favor  of  the  commission  very  early  in  the  history  of  our  oper- 
ations, and  the  operations  of  the  commission  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory indeed.  In  some  instances  we  have  fonnd  the  railroads  dissatisfied 
with  our  regulations,  and  they  have  frequently  made  complaints,  and 
their  complaints  have  been  always  heard.  In  many  instances  they  have 
succeeded  in  relieving  themselves  of  what  they  considered  grievances. 
The  law  establishing  this  commission  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commis- 
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sioners  to  revise  their  rates  from  time  to  time,  and  he&M  wb  §aA 
dit&caltj  in  nndolDg  anything  that  we  have  done  if  we  flndtbatltMl 
to  be  undone.  Fewer  changes  have  been  made,  I  believe)  mMEkr  f 
anspices  of  this  commission  than  were  made  by  the  GompanioB  ttc 
selves  before  the  commission  was  established. 

A  DIPFIOULTT. 

We  have  found  one  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  difficulty  that  obtaiBBevie 
where,  I  believe,  all  over  the  Union,  in  giving  relief  in  cases  of  i 
proper  management  of  companies  in  regard  to  charges  upon  frdg) 
coming  fh)m  without  the  State,  or  freights  shipped  in  this  State  d 
going  without  the  limits  of  the  State.  Of  course,  our  jurisdiction  a 
])owers  all  being  local,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enforce  tbem  beyc 
the  limits  of  the  State,  or  to  make  them  effective  in  any  (lartiea 
whatever  beyond  those  limits.  ^ 

FEBEBAL  SUPEBVISION  NEOESSABY. 

Q.  Does  that  evil,  in  your  opinion,  create  a  necessity  for  Fe4< 
supervision  over  the  railroads  f — A.  Most  unquestionably  it  does. 
am  not  better  satisfied  upon  any  point  than  t  am  that  Federal  saf 
vision  is  the  only  cure  for  the  evil.  I  know  it  is  an  experimtat  t 
ought  not  to  be  made  without  great  caution.  I  feel  the  imx>0irtanc< 
going  about  it  very  cautiously  and  carrying  it  out  very  cautioaslj|  I 
I  cannot  imagine  any  way  of  reaching  that  evil  except  by  a  natio 
commission,  or  something  of  that  order. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  that  oughl 
be  given  to  such  a  commission  f — A.  No,  I  have  not.  1  have  not  thouj 
about  it  sufficient  to  have  fixed  in  my  mind  the  point  where  the  lim 
tion  of  the  power  ought  to  Jye  made,  but,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  it  on; 
to  be  very  well  guarded.  Such  a  commission,  however,  it  occurs  to  i 
is  just  as  necessary  to  supervise  the  charges  of  through  freights  a 
State  commission  is  necessary  to  regulate  local  freights  and  fares  wit 
the  State. 

EVIL.S  OF   KAILROAD  WARS. 

All  the  business  of  the  railroads  now  is  subject  to  very  great  abui 
The  railroads  themselves  suffer  immensely  from  this  cause.  These  w 
of  rates  are  very  injurious  to  the  roads,  and  very  injurious  to  the  p 
lie  too,  because  these  low  rates  of  freight  that  are  always  resorted 
in  these  contests  between  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  "breaking"  i 
another  are  invariably  followed  by  a  reaction.  The  companies  get 
gether  after  awhile — ^they  are  bound  to  do  it — they  cannot  go  on  fig 
ing  to  the  absolute  ruin  to  each  other,  so  they  relent  before  they  co 
to  that  point,  and  they  meet  and  get  together  and  agree  upon  rates,  2 
whenever  they  do  agree,  those  rates  not  being  under  the  supervisior 
any  authority  at  all,  they  can  put  them  up  to  a  point  that  is  very 
jnrions  to  the  public,  and  by  that  means  they  regain  \vhat  they  se 
to  have  lost  before  by  their  competition.  That  is  the  history  of 
these  cases  so  far  as  I  have  investigated  them. 

Q.  Then  that  competition  in  its  final  results  is  damaging  to  the  pi 
lief —A.  Invariably  so.  It  is  very  delusive.  People  wuo  get  the  be 
fit  while  the  contest  is  going  on  of  the  low  rates  (which  are  in  many 
stances  merely  nominal)  are  disposed  to  think  that  they  are  very  mi 
benefited  by  this  competition,  but  if  they  look  into  the  matter,  tl 
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lurill  find  after  awhl'e  that,  when  the  reaction  comes,  the  rates  arQ  put 
U]>  to  a  point  that  will  enable  the  roads  to  get  back  from  their  patrons 
all  the  discounts  and  rebates  that  have  been  allowed  during  the  contest. 
It  is  natural  that  that  should  be  so,  and  in  fact  it  is  almost  a  necessary 
thing  on  Ihe  part  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  upon  that  subject!-^A.  Nothing 
else  occurs  to  me,  without  going  into  all  the  details  of  the  history  of  the 
roads  with  regard  to  their  supervision  by  the  commission. 

LOCAL  AND  THROUGH  TRAFFIC  COMPARED. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  transportation  upon  rail- 
roads in  Georgia  of  which  you  have  the  supervision  under  this  law,  as 
compared  with  the  amount  which  you  do  not  supervise!  There  is  the 
interstate  traflfic,  and  there  is  the  local  traffic  of  the  State ;  you  super- 
vise the  latter,  but  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  former.  Now 
have  you  any  idea  of  the  relative  proportion  of  the  tonnage  or  trans- 
portation ot  the  two  classes  f — A.  It  varies  very  much.  On  some  of  the 
main  lines  the  interstate  tonnage  is  much  greater  than  the  local.  Where 
the  roads  are  long,  leading  to  the  seacoast,  for  instance,  and  where  they 
have  connections  leading  West  or  North,  the  tonnage  of  the  through 
freight,  as  the  railroads  term  it,  is  much  greater  than  tht^  local,  and  the 
earnings  of  the  roads  are  consequently  greater  from  the  through  than 
from  the  local  freights.  On  some  of  the  roads  in  the  State  that  do  not 
extend  outside  the  limits  of  the  State,  of  course  the  freight  is  pretty 
much  all  local,  and,  of  course,  the  through  rates  are  always  lower  than 
the  local  rates.  That  is  a  necessity  recognized  by  railroad  men.  It 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  so.  The  long  haul  is  what  they  always 
seek  for,  and  they  can  afford  to  haul  at  a  cheaper  rate  for  a  long  than 
for  a  short  distance. 

Q.  From  what  you  say  I  infer  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  definite 
statement  by  percentages  of  the  relation,  or  relative  proportion,  between 
the  two  classes  of  business. — A.  I  could  not  do  it  from  memory.  I  could 
get  the  information  very  easily,  however. 

Q.  That  sort  of  information  is  in  the  possession  of  the  commission  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  commission.  The  proportion 
of  through  to  local  freights  is  one  of  the  items  of  our  returns. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  your  regulation  of  the  rates  of  charge  on 
local  freights  has  had  any  tendency  to  increase  through  rates! — A.  I 
don't  know  that  it  has  had  any  tendency  to  increase  through  rates.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  affected  interstate  commerce  at  all.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  it  should  have  done  so. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  your  work  equalizes  fares  and  freights  throughout 
the  Slate  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  makes  them  uniform  con- 
tinuously, but  that  it  leaves  the  aggregate  amount  paid  by  the  people  to 
the  railroads  from  year  to  year  about  the  same  as  under  the  old  system. 

THE  PEOPLE  PAY  MORE  IN  THE  AGGREaATE  THAN  BEFORE  THE 

COMMISSION  WAS  CREATED. 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  amount  paid  is  really  greater;  but  then  it  is  properly 
distributed. 

Q.  Properly  distributed  in  locality  and  in  time! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
the  people  pay  more,  because  there  is  more  business  doing. 

Q.  For  a  given  amount  of  business  do  they  pay  tUe  &%\s\<^  %ji^\3:sA<^'<^^ 
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old  system,  or  more,  or  less  f — A.  For  a  given  amount  of  businesa  tl 
do  not  pay  so  mocb.  For  instance,  that  a  ccrtaio  number  of  ti 
shipped  firoodR  fbr  a  certain  distance  at  a  bifih  rate  ^ould  pay  the  r 
roads  more  than  at  a  lover  rate,  bat  the  effect  of  cheapeniug' rates  I 
been  to  bnild  ap  the  bnsiness  of  the  ooantry  geuerally,  and  bo  to 
crease  the  business  of  the  roads,  and  in  that  tray  to  increase  their 
gregate  earnings. 

Q.  Then  yonr  prices  are  both  a  redaction  and  an  equalisation  t- 
Yes,  sir ;  onr  intention  is  in  every  meaeare  directed  to  eqitalirt[^  rai 
We  find  that  to  be  necessary  in  making  regalationa  to  pKTVot  aq| 
discrimination  between  persons  and  places.  For  instaooe,  tihe  ol^ 
to  prevent  the  railroad  company  from  so  managing  the  bnaineM  oC 
road  as  to  baild  np  one  place  at  the  expense  of  an^er,  or  bo  aa  to| 
a  ibvored  individual  advantages  denied  to  another, 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  bmn  connected  with  the  ocnstniflsiiffi  I*- 
From  its  organization  in  1879. 

Q,  Yon  have  been  chairman  of  the  commission  daring  all  tbia  titaa 
A,  Yea,  sir, 
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Q.  How  serions  did  yon  find  the  evil  to  be  of  oqjast  f  

between  {lersons  and  places  f — A.  We  foand  it  almost  aoiversally  im 
lent.  There  cannot  be  any  doabt  abont  that.  As  I  stated  awhlu  f 
these  soliciting  agente  were  everywhere,  and  the  corapetitioD  tat 
local  bnsinesB  was  veiy  sharp  and  fierce  between  them,  and  the  evi 
tebates  and  disooants  was  almost  nniversally  prevalent.  The  efbe 
tbat  was,  of  coarse,  to  make  discriminations  between  individoalsi 
places.  A  road,  for  tbe  purpose  of  getting  the  business  of  a  p^tUx 
individual  who  might  have  a  large  amount  of  business,  would  do  it  i 
cheap  rate,  while  his  neighbor  right  alongside  of  him  might  have  to ' 
as  much  again  as  be.  The  same  rale  applied  to  places.  The  law  itf 
and  even  the  present  constitution  of  our  State  (framed  in  1877),  ma 
that  a  penal  offense,  and  reC|uires  that  the  legislature  shall  pass  a 
to  prohibit  rebates,  they  were  felt  to  be  so  great  an  evil. 


Q.  Did  you  find  tbe  evil  of  free  passes  prevalent  in  this  State  f- 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  jarisdictiou  of  that  alsoT — A.  No,  sir.  Well,  it  i 
question  in  our  minds  whether  we  have  the  jurisdiction  or  not  ' 
evil  of  free  passes  in  our  State  still  exists,  aud  exists  as  a  very  gi 
evil,  too.  To  give  yon  one  instance  of  it,  the  railroads  always  fan 
the  members  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  with  free  passes,  and 
railroads  penetrate  to  every  portion  of  tbe  State  and  reach  tbe  homei 
almost  every  member  of  tbe  legislature,  so  that  a  member  can  leave 
capitol  and  go  home  if  he  pleases  and  be  gone  two  or  three  days  with 
incnrring  any  expense  for  railroad  fare,  and  the  result  is  tbat  then 
barelyaqiiorumleftforbiisinesB,  whereas  if  tbese  parties  bad  to  pay  tl 
fare  every  time  they  went  home  they  would  stay  ai.  the  capital  and 
tend  to  their  business.  That  is  one  phase  of  the  evil,  and  tbe  latest  i 
that  has  directed  public  attention  in  this  State.  Under  our  constitnt 
to  pass  a  hill  requires  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members  t 
compose  each  house,  not  merely  a  majority  of  the  quorum  that  may 
present,  but  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members,  and  every  t 
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sion  measnres  of  legislation  fail  in  consequence  of  absenteeism  amonj? 
the  members,  and  besides  that,  it  is  a  costly  thing  to  tbe  public.  It 
protracts  the  session  of  the  legi^*lature  and  probably  makes  it  ouc  third 
longer  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  while  the  legislation  is  left  inefficeut 
in  consequence  of  the  members  beiug  absent. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been 
and  is  imposed  upon  your  commission  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. — 
A.  Well,  in  the  beginning  the  commission  was  considered,  and  it  really 
was,  an  experiment  with  us.  Ours,  I  believe,  was  the  only  commission 
whose  power  was  compulsory.  There  were  railroad  commissions  in 
other  States  that  were  advisory  in  their  character,  having  some  features 
that  looked  to  compulsion,  but  rather  moral  than  legal  compulsion. 
Our  commission  was  established  upon  the  compulsory  idea.  Authority 
was  given  to  the  commissioners  to  enforce  their  regulations  by  fines. 

Q.  Fines  upon  the  corporation  or  upon  the  individual  members  of  it  f — 
A.  Upon  the  corporation.  Any  road  violating  the  regulations  of  the 
commission  could  be  proceeded  against  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  a 
penalty  might  be  inflicted  upon  the  corporation  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law. 

Q.  Some  adequate  penalty,  I  suppose,  which  the  corporations  would 
fear! — A.  An  adequate  ])enalty — 1  believe  not  over  $5,000 nor  less  than 
(1,000  w^s  the  penalty.  Besides  that,  the  commissioners  might  pro(^ed 
before  the  court  to  enforce  their  regulations,  where  they  were  violated, 
on  the  complaints  of  individuals  made  to  them.  The  penal  features  of 
the  law  were  compulsory. 

Q.  You  have  no  judicial  powers  yourselves,  as  a  commission  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  no  judicial  powers.  The  rules  and  regulations  that  were  estab- 
lished by  the  commission  were  uvdde  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  own 
reasonableness  and  justness,  thus  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the 
railroads  in  case  of  legal  proceedings  to  show  their  unjustness. 

Q.  You  are  really  an  executive  board,  then!— A.  An  executive  board, 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  legislature,  whose  duty  it  is  made  by  the 
constitution  to  establish  schedules  of  just  and  reasonable  rates.  In- 
stead of  the  legislature  itself  doing«that,  it  appoints  a  commission  to 
do  it. 

Q.  You  are  carved  out  of  the  executive  po\^r! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
just  carry  out  the  will  of  the  legislature  in  that  particular. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  labor  imposed  upon  you,  what 
can  you  tell  us  ! 

A  LABOBIOtJS  WORK. 

A.  Well,  as  I  started  to  say,  it  was  an  experiment  in  the  beginning, 
.and  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  labor  in  making  the  necessary 
calculations,  for  it  is  no  light  work  to  determine  what  shall  constitute 
just  and  reasonable  rates  upon  railroads.  There  are  so  many  matters 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  believe  Mr.  Albert  Fink  who  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  intelligent  writers  upon  the  subject,  puts  the 
number  of  elements  that  have  to  be  considered  at  between  forty  and 
fifty — factors  that  have  always  been  taken  into  account  in  ascertaining 
the  rates  that  shall  be  considered  just  and  reasonable.  Of  course,  it  is 
generally  impracticable,  as  he  himself  admits  in  the  winding  up  of  his 
essay,  to  take  all  these  things  into  consideration  rationally,  so  a«  to  ar- 
rive at  a  proper  solution  of  the  question.  Nevertheless,  it  requires  an 
immense  amount  of  labor  to  ascertain,  even  approximately,  what  can  be 
regarded  as  just  and  reasonable  rates.  You  hdve  to  consider,  first,  the 
costof  the  road — did  it  cost  more  than  it  ought  to  have  cost !    For,if  the 
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road  cost  more  than  it  oagtit  to  have  cost,  theii  the  companj  is  iK 
tilled  to  rective  iuterest  upon  auy  extravagant  ex]}enditnrti  tlial 
have  been  made  iu  biiildiug  the  mad,  any  more  than  one  engaged  i 
other  bu;sines8  and  making  uu  extravagant  outlay  is  entitled  to  re 
that  tiie  pubhc  shall  pay  a  tax  to  compensate  him  for  liin  extravag 
Therefore,  you  have  to  ask :  What  is  the  true  value  of  the  road  1 
much  does  it  cost  to  operate  iti  what  are  its  flie<l  espeuaest  whi 
the  expenses  that  are  necessary  t  how  long  will  the  rails  last  f  bon 
will  the  ties  histt  how  often  has  the  road  to  be  reconstructed,  so  l 
regards  the  euperstmcture  t  what  is  the  life  of  a  rail !  All  these  tj 
euter  into  your  calculation,  aud  then  you  have  to  consider  the  a 
cost  of  operating  the  road,  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery ;  how 
the  engines  will  laatj  how  long  the  cars  will  last;  the  expense  of 
niug  them,  and  the  expense  of  the  labor  that  is  required  to  work  1 
the  clerical  expenses  couuected  with  the  business.  All  these  an 
nieuts  which  enter  into  aud  form  a  part  of  the  calculation  that  mO 
made  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  are  just  andreasonablera 
fare  and  freight.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  this  gave  an  immense  and 
of  Ii'bor  iu  the  begiuniug.  We  found,  though,  after  we  had  fallen 
the  plan  which  I  suggested  with  regard  to  fixing  a  standard  tar 
rates,  that  that  obviated  in  a  large  measure  the  necessity  for  a  j 
deal  of  labor  aud  dnulgery  that  would  otherwise  have  been  uecee 
because  then  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  hear  evidence,  and  we  could  I 
or  raise  the  rates  by  adding  a  percentage  to  the  standard  scbe 
Even  that,  however,  requires  very  close  application  for  the  time  w 
engaged  in  it;  it  requires  very  accurate  calculation  also  to  arrive 
proper  conclusion,  but  still  the  business  is  not  so  burdensome  now 
was  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  time  is  absorbed  in  that  way  T — A.  It  tafe 
should  say,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  my  time  at  the  present. 

Q.  It  must  have  taken  all  your  time  for  a  long  whilel — A.  P 
much  all  my  time  was  devoted  to  it  for  the  hrst  twelve  months. 

Q.  And  with  the  changing  conditions  and  the  construction  of 
hues  of  road,  and  with  the  increasing  development  of  some  parts  o 
State,  and  perhaps  the  contrary  condition  in  other  i)arts,  you  ha^ 
vary  your  schedules  V— A.  Always. 

Q,  There  are  many  considerations  and  many  conditions  that  hai 
be  taken  into  account,  so  that  you  have  to  make  modificatious  from 
to  time  and  from  year  to  year! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  to  look  int( 
condition  of  the  roads  constantly.  We  do  that  through  their  ow| 
ports,  which  we  find  very  accurate. 

Q.  The  point  which  I  wished  you  to  direct  your  attention  to 
mately  in  asking  the  amountoflnlior  imposed  upon  you  is  this:  Wb6 
you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  a  national  railroad  commissio 
grasp  aud  perform  all  this  labor  for  the  railroads  of  the  whole  conn 
or  whether  it  might  be  necessary  to  divide  the  work  up  into  secCioiu 
A.  I  have  my  doubts  of  the  ability  of  one  commission  to  take  charjt 
the  whole  of  it.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  pect 
the  labor;  and  that  has  been  one  difficulty  in  my  mind  iu  devisii^ 
my  own  satisfaction  any  system  by  which  the  through  rates  could 
regulated  by  a  commission,  but  still  1  feel  assured  that  it  can  be  (b 
X  have  very  little  doubt  about  that.  Take  the  whole  of  our  railroad 
thuUnitedStates,  these  vast  systems  of  railroads,  aud  there  are  uo  tt 
men  or  no  dozen  men  that  could  attend  to  the  business.  They  wu 
not  find  time  enough  to  attend  to  it.  There  are  not  minutes  euoofll 
the  day  for  them  to  do  iL  .  ^^ 
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Q.  Nor  hardly  brains  enoagh  in  any  one  man's  headf — ^A.  Certainly 
not. 

Q.  Then  your  plan  would  be  to  subdivide  the  country  so  far  as  inter- 
state commerce  is  concerned  and  have  the  districts  or  localities  super- 
vised by  independent  boards,  and  then  let  larger  questions  relating  to 
transportation  as  between  these  districts  and  as  between  the  oceans  and 
the  other  exterior  boundaries  of  the  country  be  settled  by  a  conference 
of  these  boards.  Or,  is  it  your  idea  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of 
representative  body  that  should* have  jurisdiction  of  these  larger  ques- 
tions, a  sort  of  supreme  court  of  commissioners. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  ASSOCIATION. 

A.  As  illustrative  of  the  amount  of  labor  that  can  be  performed  in 
that  direction,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  Southern  Railroad  and  Steam- 
ship Association.  That  is  an  association  of  most  of  the  railroads  of  the 
South  and  embraeing  also  a  good  many  of  the  roads  of  the  West,  and 
perhaps  some  Northern  roads.  Tuey  have  their  regular  meetings,  each 
road  being  represented,  and  they  do  not  find  so  much  difficulty  in  reg- 
ulating this  matter  of  through  rates  as  one  might  imagine.  I  think  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  great  many  different  bodies,  tribunals, 
or  commissions  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  whole  business.  The 
Southern  Railroad  and  Steamship  Association  has  its  headquarters,  I 
think,  at  Atlanta.  It  has  a  corps  of  clerks,  who  are,  of  course,  experts 
in  the  business,  and  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  association,  which 
are  held,  I  believe,  once  a  quarter,  they  make  all  the  necessary  regula- 
tions for  all  the  roads  that  belong  to  the  association.  They  absolutely 
fix  the  rates  to  every  prominent  point  in  the  South,  and  they  not  only 
fix  them  but  they  put  them  down  in  figures  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  arriving:  at  what  the  association  has  done. 

Q.  You  fix  a  maximum  rate,  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

MINIMUM  RATES. 

Q.  Does  competition  or  any  other  principle  ever  lead  the  railroads  to 
charge  the  public  less  than  the  rates  fixed  by  your  commission  t — A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  sometimes  charge  less.  In  some  instances  they  do  not 
charge  the  maximum  rates.  With  regard  to  that  I  will  just  make  this 
suggestion.  We  do  not  fix  minimum  rates,  of  course,  but  without  some 
regulation  of  the  matter,  the  evil  of  discrimination  would  continue  to 
exist  just  as  it  did  before  the  establishment  of  the  commission.  Now 
we  prevent  that,  not  by  prohibiting  a  road  from  charging  a  less  rate  than 
the  maximum  rate,  but  when  it  does  charge  a  less  rate  to  one  point  it 
must  fall  proportionately  at  every  other  point  on  the  road.  That  rule 
])revenr8  unjust  discrimination  between  places  on  the  same  road. 

Q.  Then  as  between  persons  how  do  you  prevent  unjust  discrimina- 
tions ! — A.  Well,  as  between  iMjrsons  of  course  we  cannot  very  well  dis- 
associal:e  the  persons  from  the  places  where  they  do  business.  It  is 
hardly  ever  that  we  can  ascertain  that  the  roads  have  given  rebates  to 
]>articular  persons,  because  that  is  always  done  in  secret,  if  done  at  all. 
iMost  of  our  regulations  for  that  purpose  are  directed  to  prevent  the 
discriminations  as  to  particular  places.  The  hiw  itself  prohibits  the 
takingof  rebates,  and  we  have  very  stringent  regulations  against  it  and 
against  making  discriminations  between  persons,  and  if  we  ascertain 
that  there  has  been  a  violations  of  our  regulations  of  course  the  party  is 
likely  to  be  proceeded  against  for  that  violation. 


■srsr 


it  is  delayed,  sometimeB  necessarily  delayed,  because  the  cars  i 
may  not  be  there  to  take  it  oft*.  There  are  not  sufficient  accomn 
the  ground  and  is  exposed  to  water,  and  is  thereby  damaged, 
for  the  protection  of  the  freight.  Cotton,  for  instance,  is  thrc 
damage  in  hardly  any  such  instance  can  be  discovered  until  ti 
is  thousands  of  miles  away,  until  it  has  gone  beyond  the  res 
proof  as  to  where  the  damage  was  done,  so  in  many  cases  t 
is  left  without  a  remedy.  We  have  considered  that  very  ihi 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  under  the  powers  give 
conmiission  to  regulate  transportation,  to  fb^  just  rates  of  tn 
tion,  and  to  prevent  discriminations  we  have  the  power  to  req 
shelter  shall  be  provided  for  such  freight,  and  of  course  we  c 
the  same  regulations  in4he  case  of  passengers.  I  can  state  1 
of  reasoning  by  which  we  reach  that  conclusion,  if  it  is  worth 

Q.  That  is  so  important  a  matter  that  I  should  think  the  law 
amended  so  as  to  put  your  power  beyond  question! — A.  We  1 
law  is  sufficient  now,  and  the  legislature  seems  to  have  thoi 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  interfere  with  the  law ;  that  it  would 
to  let  it  stand  as  first  enacted.  But  we  think  our  powers  fl 
sufficient  for  that  and  for  almost  all  necessary  purposes. 

Q.  That  would  give  your  commission  the  power  to  regulate 
so  far  as  transportation  is  concerned,  the  matter  which  our  colore 
complain  about  f — A.  Oh,  yfes,  sir.  We  never  have  had  oecasio 
that  question  into  consideration.  I  believe  there  was  one  appb 
complaint  made  to  the  commission  some  time  ago,  but  it  was  in : 
a  matter  that  had  been  long  past,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  \ 
the  particulars  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  mileage  of  railroads  in  this  State  t — A 
not  got  it  in  my  mind  right  now,  but  I  could  ascertain  it  for  y< 

Q.  Have  you  an  approximate  idea  of  it  which  you  can  stat 
A.  I  have  not,  without  adding  up  the  mileage  of  the  different 
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Q.  And  you  divide  the  roads  up  into  sections  of  10  miles  each  f — A, 
Not  with  reference  to  passengers. 

Q.  Then  this  3  cents  a  mile  is  usually  charged  for  the  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers Y — A.  That  is  the  general  charge.  There  are  exceptions,  little 
weak  roads  running  off  into  the  country  that  are  entirely  dependent — 
in  such  cases  we  have  to  give  them  a  higher  rate. 

HOW  THE  RAILROAD  GOliPANIES  REGARD  THE  COMMISSION. 

Q.  How  do  the  railroad  companies  feel  satisfied  with  the  operations 
of  your  commission! — A.  Well,  I  think  they  are  generally  very  well 
satisfied,  as  well  satisfied  as  gentlemen  can  be  expected  to  be  who 
have  somebody  else  to  supervise  them  and  keep  them  from  doing  what 
they  please.  I  think  that  is  about  the  only  difiiculty  there  is  in  the 
way.  They  were  inclined  in  the  first  place  to  tbink  that  it  was  a  very 
unjust  interference  on  the  part  of  the  law  makers  with  their  rights  ot 
property,  but  I  think,  they  have  pretty  much  gotten  over  that  feeling. 
The  courts  have  decided — all  the  courts  of  the  Union,  I  believe,  that 
have  had  the  question  before  them  havedecided — that  the  public  have  an 
interest  that  is  entitled  to  protection,  and  the  roads  are  yielding  to  that 
decision  very  gracefully  so  far  as  I  know.  Still,  there  is  that  spirit  or 
feeling  that  one  would  have  in  regard  to  what  he  would  suppose  to  be 
an  interference  with  the  manner  in  which  he  should  do  his  own  business. 

.  THE  PEOPLE  WELL  SATISFIED. 

Q.  How  does  the  law  satisfy  the  people! — A.  Very  well,  indeed; 
there  cannot  be  any  question  about  that.  The  people  are  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  more  likely  to  extend  than  to  restrict 
the  powers  of  the  commission  f — A.  I  have  no  question  at  all  that  if 
they  were  to  vary  them  it  would  be  by  an  extension  of  them.  That  is  the 
present  feeling.  So  far  as  passenger  earnings  are  concerned,  I  am  well 
satisfied  now  that  a  still  further  reduction  of  rates  upon  some  of  the 
roads  would  increase  their  revenues  very  materially.  The  increase  of 
traveling  since  the  reduction  of  passenger  fare  to  3  cents  a  mile  has 
been  immense. 

Q.  You  have  no  supervision,  I  suppose,  of  the  waterways  of  the 
State  f — A.  No,  sir ;  none. 

SALARIES  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Q.  What  are  the  salaries  of  your  board  t — ^A.  Two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  Is  the  salary  paid  by  the  State  ! — ^A.  By  the  State. 

Q.  Some  of  the  railroad  commissioners  in  other  States  have  their  sala- 
ries paid  by  the  railroad  corporations,  I  believe,  but  of  course  there  are 
objections  to  that! — A.  There  was  a  proposition  to  incorporate  that 
feature  into  our  law,  but  it  did  not  prevail. 

Q.  It  is  better  that  a  State  officer  should  be  paid  by  the  State,  is  it 
not  ? — A.  I  certainly  would  not  serve  upon  the  commission  if  I  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  railroads. 

Q  There  is  no  other  commission  that  I  know  anytliing  about  that 
has  real  i)ower.  A  mere  advisory  board  can  amount  to  but  little,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  your  exfierience  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
board  must  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  country  at  large  now  that 
tills  question  is  up  for  consideration  t— A.  Well,  I  am  satisfied  that  that 
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compulsory  feature  in  our  law  liere,  iustead  of  being  iiijarious  i 
riiilroaiU,  han  beeii  beoefiual.  A  mere  advisory  system,  it  seei 
me,  can  uever  amount  to  anything  in  tlie  end. 

Q.  Your  commission  institutes  prosecutions,  if  necessary,  again 
companies,  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  Lave  a  right  to  call  upon  the  prosecuting  officers  of  tho 
to  begin  such  jirosecutions  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ProsecntlonB  in  criminal  form  I — A,  Yea ;  there  are  penalti 
tacbed. 

Q.  What  ia  the  rule  of  e\idenc6  f — A.  The  same  that  obtains  in 
cases,  with  the  exception  I  have  already  stated,  namely,  that  the 
of  the  commission  an^  made  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  own  rea 
bleness  and  correctness. 

Q.  Is  the  rule  of  evidence  that  which  prevails  in  criminal  cases 
you  must  prove  a  case  beyond  reasonble  doubt  t — A.  Oh,  no ;  tb 
nothing  of  that  sort,  it  is  just  the  same  as  in  civil  cases.  Oai 
missiou  has  power  to  issue  subpcenas  and  compel  the  attendai 
witnesses,  and  the  giving  of  their  evidence  Itefore  the  commissioi 

Q.  Yon  have  the  right  to  examine  the  books  of  the  corporation, 
posel — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  examine  officers  of  the  corporations  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a 
powers  that  are  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  requii 
us  are  giveu.  But  I  will  here  mention  that  wo  have  never  had  oct 
to  exercise  those  powers  in  this  State.  We  have  never  had  out 
to  visit  a  railroad  office  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  their  book 
palters;  we  have  found  them  very  prompt  in  answering  all  qnei 
that  we  have  pnt. 

Q.  You  make  reports  to  the  governor,  I  supposti  I — A.  Yes,  sii 
rejiort  semi-annually  to  the  governor. 

Q.  And  in  those  reports  you  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  ' 
ing  of  the  system,  I  suppose  t — A.  Very  fully. 

The  Uhaieman.  If  you  will  send  ua  a  series  of  your  reports  we 
be  very  glad  to  got  them. 

The  Witness.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  yon  with  the  ser 
our  reports. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  Koremher  19,  13 

John  Peabody  sworn  and  »!samined. 
By  the  Chaieman  : 

Qnestion.  Do  yon  reside  in  Columbus? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  jou  a  native  of  this  State! — A.  I  amol'aMassaohusetts 
ily.  I  have  lived  here  forty-nine  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  \ — A.  1  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  W'e  have  been  sent  here  to  investigate  the  industrial  situit 
and,  without  troubling  you  with  specitic  questions,  I  shall  be  gli 
you  will  go  on  and  state  anything  that  occurs  to  you  touching  (hi 
dustrial  condition  of  this  city  and  the  section  of  country  surrouai 
the  city. 

THE  FAEMING  IHTEEEST. — UELUSIVE  CALCULATIONB. 

A.  \Vell,  sir,  I  do  not  know  anything  jieculiar  that  1  can  state  al 
it,  I  have  thought  a  great  dt-al  about  the  1'urmuig  interest  as  1m 
(iiat  which  is  most  generally  discussed.    That  is  a  question  upon  wl 
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we  have  all  had  occasion  to  form  opiuioDS,  and  I  have  thought  a  great 
deal  about  it  aud  talked  a  Ijreatdeal  about  it.  I  tbjuk  tjie  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties existing  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  people  here  were  led  by 
the  high  price  of  cotton  just  after  the  war  into  a  craze  of  cotton-raising, 
as  they  call  it.  It  was  very  easy  to  sit  down  with  a  pencil  and  figure 
out  how  many  bales  of  cotton  each  hand  would  make,  and  what  it  would 
cost  the  planter  to  buy  his  corn  and  meat,  how  many  bales  of  cotton  he 
would  produce,  and  how  much  money  he  would  make  at  20,  25,  or  30 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  result  of  this  calculation  was  so  encouraging 
many  went  into  the  business  who  knew  nothing  about  it.  They  usually 
went  into  it  upon  borrowed  money,  and  if  it  so  happened  that  cotton 
declined  greatly  in  price,  or  some  other  disaster  ha]>peped  to  the  planter, 
he  was  unable  to  meet  his  obligatio!is,  and  the  result  was,  I  think,  gen- 
erally disappointment  of  these  sanguine  expectations.  Our  farmers 
generally  fell  into  the  idea  that  raising  cotton  was  much  better  than 
raising  corn,  and  they  were  able  to  demonstrate  it  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion by  showing  that  an  acre  of  land  would  bring  so  much  cotton 
which,  at  a  certain  price,  would  buy  more  corn  than  they  could  raise 
upon  the  land  in  the  form  of  corn,  and  that  the  raising  of  hogs  with 
corn  at  a  certain  price  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  it  would  to 
buy  meat  at  a  certain  price.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  never  has  been  a 
year  when  it  could  not  be  figured  out  satisfactorily  that  it  was  better 
to  raise  cotton  and  bu}^  meat  and  corn,  but  somehow  the  thing  did  not 
work  out  that  way  in  practice. 

Q.  Do  the  figures  lie  ! — A.  1  do  not  know  that  the  figures  lie,  but  there 
are  so  many  things  that  the  calculators  do  not  take  into  account  in  figur- 
ing, that  the  result  has  not  been  generally  satisfactory. 

THE  FEEEDMEN  DO  NOT  WORK  SO  HARD  AS  THE  SLAVES  DID. 

In  the  first  place,  these  people  went  upon  the  idea  that  a  freedman 
(as  we  call  the  colored  man  now),  who  worked  on  a  farm,  would  do  as 
much  work  for  wages  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  slave,  but  I  believe  there 
is  no  possibility  of  doubt  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  These  free  colored 
men  do  not  do  as  much  work  as  the  slaves  did,  and  that  gives  rise  to 
complaint.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  free  laborer  does  a  good  deal 
of  work,  and  does  very  well,  but  still  he  does  not  work  so  constantly  a« 
the  slave  did  w  hen  he  was  forced  to  do  it.  Beyond  a  certain  point  these 
free  laborers  will  not  be  driven,  and  the  paymeut  of  wages  will  not  in- 
duce them  to  do  the  constant  hard  work  which  they  were  forced  to  do 
when  they  were  slaves.  That  was  a  ^reat  disappointment  to  our  |>lanter8. 
Tney  did  not  get  the  work  out  of  their  labor  that  they  thought  they  could 
get.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  did  not  get  as  much  as  they  paid 
for.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  they  got  a  great  deal  less  than  they 
expected,  and  that  has  been  a  serious  disappointment,  and  has  led  pretty 
generally  to  the  ado])iion  of  the  plan  of  ])aying  for  the  labor  with  a  part 
of  the  crop.  They  thought  that  if  the  lal)orers  were  interested  them- 
selves in  what  they  got  as  a  crop  they  would  work  better  and  would  use 
more  economy,  more  skill  and  more  zeal.  When  they  adopted  that  plan, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  had  to  furnish  these  laborers  with  mules,  and 
with  feed  tor  the  mules,  and  they  had  to  fe.'d  the  laborers  also  and  to 
furnish  money  to  buy  clothing  for  themselves  and  their  families,  so  that 
it  generally  turned  out  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  profits  of  the 
farm  would  not  more  than  pay  the  laborer  for  what  he  had  already  drawn. 
In  other  words,  the  labor  was  not  much  mere  productive  that  way  than 
when  it  had  been  working  for  wages. 
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LAND  OWNEBS  PBEFEB  TO  BENT  THEIB  I^jOD. 

I  think  no^  it  is  a  qnestiou  of  greiit  doubt  with  the  fltimeWi 
I  am  informed  in  regard  to  their  views,  which  is  the  best  plan,  nl 
they  make  more  in  one  way  than  the  other;  bat  they  are  |ir^ 
erally,  I  think,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  be^t  way  to  d 
rent  out  the  land  entirely,  and  run  no  risk  of  the  failure  of  the  e 
of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  tende 
opinion  among  the  i)ersous  owning  large  bodies  of  land. 

Q.  You  think  the  tendency  is  to  rent  out  the  laud  for  money  t-« 
rent  it  out  for  cotton — so  much  cotton.  Unfortunately — I  bbj  ttl 
nately,  because  I  think  it  is  really  a  misfortune  for  a  man  to  piomiai 
than  he  can  i)erforu) — they  put  the  rent  in  cotton,  because  a  ml 
promise  mot  c  rent  in  cotton  than  he  will  in  money,  and  the  tesolt  i 
land  owners  are  getting  a  good  rent  for  their  land,  and  the  men  wt 
it  are  making  very  little  clear  profit;  in  other  yrords,  the  land  € 
are  trying  to  shift  the  risk  from  themselves  to  the  laborers. 

Q.  Then  that  system  will  not  work  very  long,  I  should  think  t- 
do  not  see  that  it  can. 

Q.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  an.vthing  left,  then,  but  the  }] 
selling  the  land  to  these  people.  Now,  can  that  be  douet — A, 
t  he  land  owners  could  not  sell  the  land  in  smal!  parcels  to  mn 
vantage.  Some  colored  people  do  buy  land  now,  and  are  able 
for  it  in  a  lew  years.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  industrious  colore 
who  is  a  fair  farmer,  who  could  not  buy  a  moderate-sized  farm  ai 
for  it  in  five  years.    I  think  that  can  be  very  easily  done. 

Q.  And  at  a  price  which  would  be  better  for  the  planter  or  theowi 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  because  when  they  get  the  rent  ft 
all  they  get  a  pretty  good  rent. 

Q.  But  it  isevident  that  they  cannot,  for  any  great  length  of  tdm 
their  land  in  the  way  3- on  have  described,  the  result  of  which  i 
the  laborer  has  nothing  left  for  himself. — A.  Well,  if  the  greal 
with  the  laborer  was  to  accumulate,  tlie.x  would  not  be  able  t 
their  land  in  that  wa;y  ;  but  the  laborers  do  not  seem  tocare  much 
accumulating.  As  a  rule  the  laborer  does  not  have  much  at  the 
the  year,  and  is  not  very  much  disai)X)ointed  if  he  does  not. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 

Q.  Is  the  failure  of  the  tenant  generally  owing  to  the  high  rate  0 
or  is  it  owing  to  his  not  making  liis  own  supplies  and  having  1 
them  f — A.  I  am  not  farmer  enough  to  tell  you  that.  I  only  kno 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  where  a  man  has  gone  out 
own  land  to  make  a  living  and  has  not  succeeded  in  making  a 
My  experience  and  obvservatiou  among  the  farmers  show  me  th 
intelligent  and  industrious  men  among  them  are  jiist  ascertain  tc 
money  as  men  in  any  other  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  rent  is  charged  generally  t 

BATES  OF  RENT  FOR  LAND. 

They  usually  rent  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop — I  think  om 
of  the  corn  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton. 

Q.  is  that  too  large  a  proporticm! — A.  Well,  it  is  a  rent  that 
buy  the  land  in  five  years,  in  four  years,  I  should  say.    I  am  sa 
that  there  are  very  few  plantations  in  the  Stat-  of  (Jeorgia  that  t 
vent  for  as  much  as  would  purchase  them  in  live  years. 
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Q.  Would  ncft  a  reasonable  rent  pay  for  almost  any  land  in  five  years 
anywhere  in  an  agricultural  country  i — A.  It  would  in  the  South.  I  am 
Dot  familiar  with  the  state  of  facts  in  the  North  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  It  certainly  would  in  the  West,  would  it  not  ? — A.  I  expect  it 
would. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  It  would  appear  that  the  man  who  owned  the  land  here  has  an  in- 
vestment that  is  worth  much  more  than  any  other  form  of  investment, 
whether  railroads,  factories,  or  anything  else. — A.  But  you  must  re- 
member that  he  does  not  always  get  his  rent. 

Q.  But  he  has  his  agreement  for  his  rent  at  20  or  25  per  cent.,  and  he 
stands  a  good  as  chance  to  get  it  as  the  man  who  agrees  to  pay  it  has  to 
make  it  f — A.  Yes,  he  stands  a  better  chance. 

Q.  The  planter  stands  just  as  good  a  chance  to  get  his  rent  as  God 
gives  the  man  who  rents  the  land  to  get  a  living. — A.  He  has  a  better 
chance,  because  he  has  a  process  of  law  by  which  to  enforce  the  collec- 
tion of  his  rent,  while  the  other  man  may  fail  to  make  more  than  enough 
to  pay  the  rent. 

DIVEBSIFIED  FABMINa  DESIBABLE. 

Q.  You  think  that,  by  a  diversification  of  crops,  much  of  these  difficul- 
ties of  which  you  speak' might  be  remedied  f— A.  I  should  judge  so 
from  this  only,  that  in  the  last  few  years  a  goo'd  deal  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  raising  oats  as  fodder,  instead  of  feeding  corn  to  stock; 
and  I  know  that  it  has  resulted  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  farm- 
ers very  much.  They  have  not  paid  out  the  amount  of  money  that 
they  used  to  pay  for  corn.  The  amount  of  corn  that  comes  here  from 
other  States  is  very  much  less  than  it  used  to  be.  The  hauling  of  corn 
used  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  to  the  railroads,  but 
now  it  amounts  to  very  little,  almost  nothing;  and  that  result  comes 
not  from  our  raising  more  corn  here,  but  from  our  raising  more  oats  in- 
stead. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land 
in  Georgia  is  owned  by  small  farmers  rather  than  by  large  planters! — 
A.  I  think  that  on  the  rivers  where  the  land  is  good,  it  is  still  owned  in 
large  bodies. 

Q.  It  has  not  been  broken  up  since  the  war  f — ^A.  Very  little,  indeed ; 
out  on  the  upland,  where  the  soil  is  thinner,  persons  have  bought  up 
small  farms,  and  those  uplands  are  beginning  to  be  divided. 

Q.  You  were  saying,  or  Senator  Pugh  was  suggesting,  that  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  these  farmers  at  the  end  of  the  year  might  be 
accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  they  buy  their  supplies 
instead  of  raising  them ;  is  it  a  fact  that  the  farmer  pays  more  for  his 
supplies  than  he  ought  to! — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  does  so  in  many 
cases,  but  that  is  not  so  to  such  an  extent  now  as  it  used  to  be ;  some 
of  them  get  their  supplies  at  fair  prices,  but  the  rule  is  to  charge  pretty 
high  for  supplies. 

Q.  Then,  may  not  a  part  of  this  difficulty  that  you  speak  of  be  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  farmers,  the  colored  men,  have  discovered,  by  act- 
ual experiment,  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years,  that  their  work 
amounts  to  nothing  beyond  a  bare  living.  What  motive  is  there  for  them 
to  exert  themselves,  if  the  result  is  a  bare  living? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  would 
seem  that  that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  that  certainly 
has  been  the  consequence  of  their  experience  since  the  war,  that  they 
have  made  only  a  bare  living;  the  accumulations  have  be^n  very  small, 
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taoies,  tney  care  very  luiie  aoour  aiiyLiuiig  eise.     t\iiu  it  ih 
diet^  too^very  gocxl,  palatable,  wholesome  food. 
i»!*i  /  Q.  It  cannot  be  claime<l  tbat  they  waste  much  money  iu  i 

i.  j  \ug  t — A.  Well,  they  don't  have  a  fjreat  deal  to  waste,  because 

has  to  come  out  of  what  they  make,  and  if  they  get  it  from  tl 
he  knows  that  if  they  get  more  than  what  their  crop  will  am 
will  lose  it,  so  their  demands  are  checked  in  that  way.  TJ 
spend  five  times  as  much  as  they  would  make  if  they  wer 
:*C  f  You  could  not  find  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  county  who 

rf;n '?  spend  at  least  twice  as  much  as  they  could  make  if  you  a11ow< 

;,;^  draw  it.     In  the  first  place,  they  would  not  calculate  what 

■  ^i-  -  amounted  to.    They  would  get  a  dollar  here  and  half  a  dollai 

a  ham  here  an<l  a  pair  of  shoes  there,  and  they  would  not  calc 
much  it  amounted  to  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  if  they  got  unlimited  credit t— A. 
they  could  get  unlimited  credit  they  would  never  have  a  doUa 
due  to  them. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  business  with  them  o 

system  ! — A.  But  they  can't  do  business  on  the  cash  system 

•5, ;'  get  wages,  they  get  them  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  they 

ing  for  the  crop,  they  of  course  can't  get  that  until  the  end  o1 
'•***}':'  They  do  not  make  things  to  sell  along  during  the  year,  and  " 

nothing  to  sell  at  the  end  of  the  year  but  their  cotton. 
'"i^-  Q.  That  is  why  you  think  a  variety  of  crojis  would  come  1; 

vantageouslyT — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent;  butl  don't  seev 
variety  they  could  make  here. 
Q.  Could  they  make  anything  in  the  way  of  vegetables  forsj 
'♦  * ,.*  ;  cities  and  largo  towns! — A.  Only  around  the  cities  and  towi 

have  such  a  profusion  of  those  here  for  a  short  time  that  I  do 
it  would  be  a  very  profitable  business.    There  is  not  a  gre 
money  made  out  of  that  business  here. 
.  :'-  >•  Q.  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  your  view  of  theaj 
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l^ho  own  large  tracts  of  land — bntto  the  middle  class  of  white  people.— 
A.  Well,  my  experience  is  that  those  who  depend  upon  theriiselves  and 
their  own  families  for  labor  universally  make  a  good  li\ing.  But  there 
has  been  an  eftbrt  ever  since  the  war  to  manage  in  another  way.  A 
man  would  hire  four  or  five  hands  and  he  would  try  to  make  a  living 
by  overseeing  them.  Now  there  is  not  enough  profit  on  their  labor  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Q.  He  must  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
if  he  does  that  he  will  make  a  good  living. 

POOR  LANDS  AND  POOB  CULTIVATION. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  land  rented  by  the  freedmen  gener- 
ally f — A.  Generally  the  poorest  lands. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  their  cultivation! — A.  Certainly  the 
poorest. 

Q.  Then  they»  rent  the  poorest  lands  and  give  them  the  poorest  culti- 
vation f — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Then,  what  else  can  be  expected  than  apocH*  result  f — A.  Nothing 
else,  and  the  result  is  poor. 

Q.  And  who  is  to  blame  for  those  results! — ^A.  Nobody;  nothing 
but  their  own  nature,  their  own  disposition  and  habits.  I  don't  see 
much  difference  in  the  colored  people  now  from  what  they  were  when 
I  was  a  boy.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  the  same  people,  and  from  my 
reading  about  their  character  as  they  are  found  in  Africa,  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  about  the  same  people  here  that  they  are  there. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  people  here  use  fertilizers  upon  their  lands  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  many  of  them  use  fertilizers. 

THE  AFRICAN  AT  HOME  AND  ABBOAD. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  You  say  they  seem  to  be  the  same  people  that  they  were  in  Af- 
rica. I  think  I  have  read  something  to  the  effect  that  in  Africa  they 
eat  snakes.  They  do  not,  many  of  them,  eat  snakes  here,  do  they  !— 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  don't  eat  snakes,  bnt  I  think  they  are  of  about  the 
same  general  disposition  here  as  there.  There  was  a  cargo  brought 
from  Africa  by  Charles  Lamar  on  a  little  vessel  called  the  Wanderer, 
and  after  they  had  been  here  five  or  six  years  you  could  hardly  tell  that 
they  had  been  born  in  Africa.  The  only  way  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  others  was  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  way  they  talked. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Fred.  Douglass  talk  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have 
heard  him  speak. 

Q.  You  have  heard  many  of  the  leading  African  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, I  suppose  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  is  much  difference  between  them  and  the  Af- 
rican cargoes  when  they  came  over  ! — A.  There  is  a  difference  between 
them  and  the  Africans  when  they  came  over.  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference,  though.  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  a  plantation 
down  in  Alabama,  which  Senator  Pugh  knows.  There  these  negroes 
were  brought  out  from  Africa  and  were  kept  isolated,  and  they  are  so 
to  day  ;  they  are  as  distinct  a  class  of  people  as  they  were  forty  years 
ago,  and  they  are  the  same  people  that  they  were  then ;  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  difference. 
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Q.  If  sabatantially  tiie  same  ecmdr  'oanded  Uic 

thflt  Barrouiided  them  in  AfHca,  thete  u     '  z  rhy  they  dt 

bf  Uie  same,  is  there  T — A.  Well,  nr,  i ■ ii y  .he  same  ca 

do  sarround  those  people. 

Q.  Bnt  then,  there  are  great  diilbnneei  between  tka  dolonl 
themselves.  There  are  extremes  among  them  as  thara  ate  1m  i 
casian  race,  are  there  notf— A.  I  donbt  whediertbcn  mw  asii 
stances  of  variation  among  the  Aftiouuu 

Q.  I  also  donbt  whether  there  are  as  huhml  for  ttuHs  an  tm 
millions  of  them  in  this  coontry  out  of  fifty  milium  peoolcL — A.  1 
take  a  hundred  of  them,  and  I  think  yoa  voold  not  nnd  tiiat  i 
among  them  that  there  is  in  the  members  of  the  OaaoMlaa  nMC 

Q.  That  is  very  likely,  because,  as  a  mle,  they  have  been  n 
to  a  nniformity  of  nnfavorable  conditions,  so  that  yoa  eoald  Im 
]>cct  that  there  wonld  be  the  same  varie^  among  themw— lA. 
trap.  They  were  all  sabjectedtolikeconditionBfiuidth^  wcrei 
by  their  conditions  in  like  manner. 

Q.  I  have  always  sapposed  them  to  be  avwy  different  race  ftc 
bat  I  certainly  have  always  regarded  them  as  being  oapaUe  of  fa 
ment. 

KOBE  CAPAOIXT  THAS  AXBITIOTS. 

A.  tJiidoabtedly.  Bat  the  trouble  with  them  is  that  th^  hm 
capacity  than  they  have  desire  of  improvement ;  more  oapoofl 
ambition.  As  arace,  they  have  no  strong  ambition  to  better  theii 
cal  condition.  They  seem  to  be  pretty  mnch  satisfied  with  tlM 
cut  condition.  They  don't  aeem  to  want  to  be  anything  hoytm 
tliey  are  now.  For  instance,  it  is  very  seldom  that  yoa  will  fl 
who  has  any  dogged  perseverance  and  determination  to  sethimi 
to  make  himself  a  good  mechanic,  or  to  get  an  edncation,  or  to 
plish  arty  other  purpose  of  that  sort.  He  may  set  ont  on  soi^  a' 
but  he  will  get  tired  of  it  sooner  than  a  white  man  wUL  He  hat 
tlie  determination  to  carry  him  forward. 

.  Q.  There  was  considerable  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Alabaman 
to  the  effect  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  skilled  mechanics^ 
them  Itad  been  slaves,  and  had  been  trained  in  slave  times ;  ha 
any  knowledge  as  to  how  that  matter  stands  beret— A.  ThatisU 
now  here,  hut  they  are  not  skilled  mecliaoics. 

Q.  Welt,  I  don't  know  about  that.  They  told  as  in  Alabama 
these  negro  mechanics  building  houses  ami  building  bridges  an 
forming  other  mechanical  operations  with  which  the  white  peoph 
siUisfiod. — A.  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  tbey  are  carpenters  and  blacki 
nnil  shoemakers  and  bricklayers. 

Q.  Yes;  and  the  testimony  was  that  they  performed  their  fan> 
iu  such  a  way  that  white  people  were  satisfied  with  their  work  qn 
often  as  with  the  work  of  white  mecbauics,  but  there  was  no  evi 
of  t  lie  skill  of  these  colored  menin  the  higher  formn  of  mechanical  i 
A.  Well,  that  is  about  the  Btat«  of  the  case.  They  can  work  ch 
than  white  men.  Their  necessities  are  not  so  great  as  those  of 
men. 

Q.  Several  negro  contractors  testified  before  us  that  they  btilt  h' 
in  Montgomery  and  other  places! — A.  I  know;  there  are  some 

UHt. 

Q.  Yoa  think  they  can  perform  the  pervices  of  ordinary  mecht 
but  that  they  are  not  capable  of  mastering  the  higher  branches  o: 
chanics.    For  instance,  you  would  not  trust  them  with  theconstru 
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of  tbe  Brooklyn  Bridge? — A.  No,  sir;  nor  with  much  less  important 
structures  than  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  State  superintendent  if  education  in  Ala- 
bama, testified  to  their  mathematical  capacity. — A.  Well,  that  is  not 
our  experience  here.  We  find  that  they  can  learn  to  reiid  and  write  and 
spell  just  as  well  as  the  white  children.  I  had  a  boy  in  my  office  who 
could  write  much  better  than  I  could,  and  who  could  spell  as  well  as  I 
could ;  he  spelled  extraordinarily  well.  They  learn  to  spell  well  and  to 
read  well  and  to  write  well,  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  they  go. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  boy  didn't  understand  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case  as 
well  as  you  did.  He  was  notable  to  follow  an  abstruse  train  of  thought! — 
A.  No,  I  think  not. 

RACES. 

Q.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  power  that  comes  only  as  the  result  of  train- 
ing through  several  generations? — A.  I  doubt  very  much,  as  a  historical 
fact,  whether  that  does  change  the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  race.  I 
don't  think  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  when  they  were  made  slaves 
in  Egypt.  I  do  not  know  of  any  race  or  nation  that  has  been  held  in 
bondage  and  has  had  its  characteristics  changed  in  that  way.  Take 
those  that  were  made  slaves  by  the  Romans  ;  as  soon  as  thisy  were  re- 
leased from  bondage  they  took  their  natural  position,  which  was  just 
where  they  were  before;  their  bondage  had  not  affected  their  race  qual- 
ities. External  interference  of  that  kind  keeps  people  back,  keeps  them 
in  ignorance,  but  I  do  not  think  it  affects  their  real  inherent  intellectoal 
characteristics. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Which  is  the  superior  race,  the  Chinese  or  the  African!  What 
amount  of  development  are  those  races  capable  of  reaching? — A.  Well, 
sir,  we  must  admit  that  so  far  as  the  African  is  concerned,  he  has  not 
had  a  fair  show  here,  nor  a  fair  opportunity  to  show  what  he  is  capable 
of.    He  has  not  been  here  long  enough. 

Q.  The  Chinese  are  under  a  worse  form  of  slavery  than  the  Africans 
have  ever  been  under  in  this  country ;  still  they  have  shown  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  mechanical  genius  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Some  of  them  have  been  finely  educated,  you  know.  They  think 
they  have  a  much  better  system  of  education  than  we  have  ever  had. — 
A,  I  have  always  doubted  greatly  whether  the  education  of  a  race  would 
change  its  character.  Of  course  education  will  imi)rove  people ;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  will  it  make  a  race  which  by  nature  is  infe- 
rior in  intellectual  qualities  equal  to  a  superior  race  t  That  is  some- 
thing that  I  have  always  had  great  doubts  about. 

Q.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  argue  that  the  weaker  race 
ought  to  have  the  better  advantages  in  every  way ;  don't  you  think 
so? — A,  Well,  they  certainly  ought  to  have  as  good  advantages. 

Q.  If  you  take  the  part  of  anybody,  it  ought  to  be  of  the  "under  dog 
in  the  fight." — A.  Well,  we  have  acted  upon  that  theory  here.  We  estab- 
lished a  colored  school  in  1868,  and  we  have  carried  it  on  ever  since  in 
about  the  same  way  as  the  white  school. 

Q.  And  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  your  colored  schools 
are  in  a  very  excellent  condition,  as  well  as  your  white  schools.  Is  there 
any  other  point  that  you  have  in  mind  that  you  would  Mke  to  state 
touching  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country  t — A.  I  do  not  kuow 
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of  anything.  I  only  know  of  complaints  that  I  have  leard  ttma  tin 
to  time,  and  I  have  drawn  my  own  conclusions  firom  '  hose  oomplafiil 
and  from  my  observation  of  the  results  of  the  way  in  which  boBinei 
has  been  carried  on.  I  notice  that  an  industrious  and  intelligent  ami 
who  goes  to  farming  and  manages  his  affairs  skillfully  and  eoonomioall] 
makes  a  good  living,  and  often  makes  money;  while  on  the  other hn 
I  notice  that  there  are  others  who  never  make  anything,  wnd  I  doul 
very  much  whether  the  same  people  would  make  anything  at  any  ath< 
business.  I  think  that  in  agriculture  and  in  every  other  calling  a  grei 
deal  depends  upon  the  man  himself. 


OoLUMBUS,  Ga.,  November  19, 1883. 
G.  B.  Glenn  sworn  and  examined. 

THE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Question.  What  school  have  you  charge  of  heret — Answer.  T 
Female  OoUege. 

Q.  Are  you  president  of  that  college  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  f — ^A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  school  been  established! — A.  Eight  yea 
We  are  going  now  into  the  ninth  year. 

Q.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  now,  and  what  has  been  yc 
average  number  during  the  past  eight  years  t — A.  The  average  is  abc 
one  hundred,  I  suppose ;  it  varies  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  c 
hundred  and  fifty.  Possibly  the  average  would  be  over  one  handrc 
1  suppose  it  would,  taking  the  year  through. 

Q.  Has  the  collepfe  been  supported  to  youu  satisfaction  or  as  well 
you  had  anticipated! — A.  Well,  no,  sir,  I  canuot  answer  that  quest! 
affirmatively.    Still,  we  have  done  moderately  well. 

Q.  What  are  the  charges  for  tuition  ! — A.  From  $50  to  $75  for  t 
year. 

Q.  What  course  of  study  do  your  pupils  take  there  ! — A.  We  hi 
about  the  same  course  of  study  that  is  adopted  in  our  male  colleges 
this  State.  We  have  the  scientific  course,  including  mathemati 
natural  science,  moral  science,  political  science,  and  in  our  case 
have  adopted  another  branch  of  study,  the  domestic  science.  We  tei 
our  girls  household  economy — the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice.  "' 
have  also  the  usual  courses  in  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Greek. 

Q.  Do  you  teach  any  art  ? — A.  We  have  a  course  of  practical  dn 
ing,  and  we  have  also  a  course  of  painting.  We  cannot  do  a  great  d< 
or  have  not  done  a  great  deal  in  that  line  as  yet. 

Q.  What  ages  are  your  pupils? — A,  Recently  we  have  institute 
primary  department  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  people  in  our  c 
here  who  want  their  children  to  begin  with  us  and  finish  with  us. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  female  population  here  that  you  think 
quire  instruction  in  such  an  institution  as  yours  attend  your  college 
A.  I  can  only  guess  at  an  answer  to  that.  I  should  say,  though,  ab< 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  go  to  school  at  all — not  that ; 
cent,  of  the  entire  population.  I  judge  by  the  number  at  the  pul 
schools.    They  have  usually  about  three  liun'lre<l  and  fifty  pupils  the 

Q.  That  is,  the  number  of  girls  who  attend  your  school  is  about  3( 
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40  per  cent,  of  the  number  that  attend  the^vhite  schools  heret — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  proportion  of  the  female  pupils  be- 
tweeu  the  ages  requiring  instruction  in  a  school  of  the  character  of 
yours  do  go  to  your  college,  or  to  school  anywhere  f — A.  I  suppose  at 
ifeast  one-third  of  the  children  who  attend  school  at  all  in  this  commu- 
nity.   Of  course  there  are  the  poorer  children  who  cannot  go. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  You  are  speaking  of  white  children,  I  suppose  f-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Could  they  go  to  the  public  schools  f — A,  They  could  go  if  they 
had  the  time  to  go. 

Q,  Then  the  means  of  education  do  exist  here! — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Are  there  facilities  here  to  accommodate  all  the  children  in  the 
city  f — A.  Not  at  present.  If  all  the  children  in  the  city  went  to  school 
the  schools  would  have  to  be  at  least  one-third  larger. 

Q.  About  as  great  a  proportion  go  to  school  here  as  anywhere  else,  I 
suppose! — A.  I  judge  so. 

Q.  Then  the  disposition  here  to  acquire  an  education  seems  to  be  about 
as  good  as  it  is  anywhere  else,  and  the  opportunities  seem  to  be  about 
as  good  as  those  anywhere  else! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  Of  coarse 
they  are  much  better  here  than  they  are  in  the  country. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  state  from  what  place  you  came  here. — 
A.  I  was  educated  at  the  State  University  at  Athens,  and  my  home  was 
near  there  until  I  came  here. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  white  chil- 
dren in  the  city  attend  school  than  in  the  country  at  large! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  children  in  thQ  country,  judging  from  your 
observation,  attend  school! — A.  I  don't  suppose  that  over  60  per  cent, 
of  them  attend  school.  I  am  not  certain  that  that  is  not  an  overesti- 
mate. Our  public  school  system  has  ruined  all  our  good  schools  in  the 
country. 

SCHOOLS  IN  GEORGIA  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

Q.  What  were  the  good  schools  in  the  country  at  that  time;  the  pri- 
vateschools? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Every  community  in  the  State  of  Georgia  be- 
fore the  war  had  a  good  school,  but  since  the  war  there  has  been  a  State 
appropriation  made  sufficient  to  provide  school  for  only  about  three 
months — enough  to  pay  a  very  cheap  teacher  for  that  time.  The  people 
have  been  poor  and  depressed,  and  those  that  could  not  better  the  condi- 
tion of  things  just  had  to  endure  it.  The  better  class  of  people  are  mov- 
ing out  of  the  country  on  that  account,  moving  to  the  cities  to  educate 
their  children.  I  know  communities  in  the  State  of  Georgia  that  were 
very  flourishing  in  every  respect  before  the  war,  but  which  are  now 
almost  broken  up — in  fact  the  people  who  remain  are  those  who  cannot 
go  anywhere  else.  Consequently  the  school  facilities  are  very  poor  and 
the  children  are  neglected.  My  business  requires  me  to  travel  about  a 
great  deal  through  the  country  during  the  summer,  and  I  And  a  lament- 
able condition  of  things  in  that  respect. 
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Q.  Your  travels  have  been  iiiuiii)}'  in  Uiis  State,  I  takcit.— A.  In 
Stato,  and  in  Alabama  and  Florida. 

i-v'.  Visiliug  the  patrons  of  your  aohool  ? — A.  Yos,  sir.  My  new 
rouage  liaa  been  obtained  in  tliat  way.  Yon  cannot  sit  down  liere 
scud  out  circnlara  and  advertisements  and  gel  patronage.  People 
Iiii\e  to  bo  approaclied  personally, 

Q.  Is  there  competition  among  saoh  scbooU  as  your»  ? — ^A.  Yee, 
very  great. 

Q.  ThereareotherfemaleooUegeaiDthedtybesidesyoumr — A.  <^ 
a  number. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  like  character  with  yours  t — A.  Six  or  ^ 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  similar  colleges  in  Alabama  and  Florida  t 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Without  troubling  you  t«  go  into  particulars  more  than  joa  l 
done,  as  you  are  eviiluutly  a  mau  who  has  studied  the  educational  it 
tiou  and  problem  I  would  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  that  occur  to 
miud  as-likely  to  be  useful  if  tLey  could  be  acted  upon  by  l!ie  Sta 
by  the  National  Government,  or  by  thelocal  communities.  What  sh 
be  done  t — A,  So  far  as  general  educatiim  is  concerned,  I  believ 
ought  to  withdraw  the  appropriatioo  altogether,  or  else  make  it  I 
enough  to  accomplish  some  good,  I  believe.the  old  poet  was  xviser 
he  kuew  when  he  said  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
are  liiiding  that  out  to  our  sorrow  in  some  parts  of  this  country. 

Q,  lujnstwhatwaydoesitworkherel — A.  lojustthewaythatX 
tioned  awhile  ago.  The  State  appropriates  just  money  eitougli  to 
a  [KMtr  teacher  for  three  months  in  each  of  the  severaj  localities  ii 
counties  where  there  used  to  be  five  schools.  The  people  testify 
they  would  rather  that  their  children  shonld  uot  bo  taught  at  all 
that  they  should  bo  taught  by  the  teachers  employed  to  go  there 
teach  for  three  months.  The  farmers  testify  that  their  labor  is 
much  demoralized  by  the  people  who  go  there  to  tench  for  the  col 
])eopIe,  that  for  the  time  being  there  is  a  state  of  anarchy  ain 
Every  colored  man  and  every  colored  woman  who  can  go  goes  to  sul 
and  the  result  is  that  the  farm  is  neglected,  and  sometinics  ai  a 
im])ortant  season.  If  you  go  among  the  farmers  as  I  do  you  will 
them  denounce  the  public  school  system  both  for  the  white  and 
colored  people.  And  they  add  that  they  wouM  infinitely  rather  tha 
school  wiiouhl  be  estiiblished  near  tlii'm  than  sul-Ii  .schools  as  they  h 
THE  GBBAT   MISTAKE  IN  THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  8V8TEM. 

So  far  as  the  education  of  the  colored  children  or  the  white  chih 
is  concerned — the  public  education  of  the  children — I  believe  that  we 
making  our  chief  mistake  in  not  trying  to  better  the  moral  conditio 
both  races.  I  believe  that  we  are  educating  the  colore<l  man  now  t* 
useless  or  almost  useless,  as  these  gentlemen  here  present  have  U 
fled  and  will  testify,  because  we  are  giving  him  just  enough  learniui 
make  him  shrewd  and  sharp  if  he  has  auy  inclinations  or  proi>eusitie 
that  direction,  and  we  are  not  iu  our  system  improving  his  moral  € 
cation  iu  any  way ;  and  I  believe  that  when  wc  get  a  little  older,  a  li 
more  advanced  in  the  matter,  we  will  see  that  we  have  made  that  ii 
take.  I  dou't  know  how  it  is  with  you  iu  your  part  of  the  country, 
iu  our  public  schools  here  we  exclude  the  Bible.  They  won't  let  me 
there  and  talk  to  the  children  about  the  Lord's  Prayer  even — ueithe: 
the  white  nor  iu  the  colored  schools.  They  pra<;tically  ignore  everyth 
in  the  way  of  religions  training,  and  they  practically  ignore  evcryfli; 
like  moral  trainiug.    To  be  sure  the  teachers  are  required  to  set  a  gt 
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example  but  the  teaching  just  amounts  to  this:  the  children  are  told, 
''  You  must  learn  this  lesson  as  it  is  here  ii.  the  book  ;  you  must  have 
itjio  other  way  but  just  as  it  is  here;'^  and  the  better  and  the  grander 
l)art  of  the  teaching  which  must  come  from  the  teacher  himself  and  not 
from  the  book  is  entirely  ignored  in  onr  public  school  system.  That 
grander  and  better  part  of  the  teacher's  life  and  duty  is  what  makes 
his  pupil  a  man  or  a  woman.  Now  I  say  that  practically  that  is  just 
the  mistake  we  are  making,  and  which  I  suppose  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  our  public  school  system  must  make.  The  teacher  is 
not  impressed  with  the  idea — it  does  not  occur  to  him  apparently — that 
he  is  teaching  one  who  is  to  be  a  useful  citizen.  The  teaching  is  too 
much  a  routine  work,  for  which  the  teacher  is  to  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  salary  for  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  of  book  study— if  you  get 
what  I  mean. 

Q.  I  got  it  exactly,  and  I  think  your  observations  are  just,  and  exceed- 
ingly important,  and  much  more  important  where,  as  I  suppose  to  be 
the  case  with  many  of  the  colored  children,  there  is  little  or  no  home 
supervision  or  instmction,  and  nobody  but  the  school-teacher  to  instruct, 
them  in  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Is  that  your  view  t — 
A.  Yes.  If  you  stay  here  long,  you  will  lx.ear  merchants  and  me- 
chanics and  gentlemen  in  the  various  walks  of  life  say  that  these  young 
colored  boys  that  are  coming  up  are  useless  and  trifling,  and  they  will 
tell  you  without  a  moment's  hesitation  that  the  education  of  those  chil- 
dren has  ruined  them  for  taking  any  usefhl  part  in  life.  Now,  I  believe 
the  explanation  of  that  is  in  what  I  have  already  tried  to  state,  viz,  that 
these  boys,  although  they  have  learned  something,  have  never  been 
taught  certain  other  things  that  are  more  important  to  them,  viz,  that 
they  are  to  bear  responsibility,  that  they  are  to  become  citizens,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  useful,  trustworthy,  and  respectable  citizens. 

Q.  It  would  seem  from  what  you  say  that  you  think  these  shortcom- 
ings result  from  what  those  boys  have  been  taught;  but  do  they  not  re- 
sult rather  from  what  has  been  omitted  to  be  taught  them  f  The  exist- 
ing system  could,  perhaps,  be  changed  and  improved,  but,  certainly,  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  moral  training. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  is  such  that  until  that  diffi- 
culty is  remedied  none  of  the  others  can  be  f — A.  I  judge  not- 

Q.  Such  a  system  of  education  must  be  vitalized  by  money  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  prospect  of  that  in  this  State  f  Is  it  that  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  shall  be  made,  or  that  the  system  will  be  abolished  t — 
A.  Well,  I  think  people  are  gradually  drifting  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
had  better  be  abolished  if  something  else  and  something  better  cannot 
be  done. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  DESIRABLE. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  the  propositions  which  have 
been  pending  in  the  country  for  appropriations  from  the  National  Trccas- 
ury  to  assist  some  of  the  States  in  the  matter  of  education  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  have  read  all  I  have  seen  on  that  subject,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
wise  thing  it  the  Federal  Grovernment  could  do  that 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  general  judgment  of  the  people 
here  in  Georgia  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  among  the  class  of  thinking  men ; 
the  men  who  study  such  questions.  We  have  taken  such  steps  with  re- 
gard to  the  education  of  the  colored  men,  for  instance,  that  we  cannot 
retreat ;  we  must  go  on  and  complete  the  experiment.  We  do  not  yet 
know  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  it.    If  we  were  to  stop  the  matto.^ 
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Q,  He  was  speaking  of  the  white  children  principally  f — A.  Well 
(Mjloretl  cliildren  ciiu  be  p]ac«rt  in  the  same  category.  Of  coorsp,  k 
said,  ill  the  colored  Bcliools  or  in  tbe  public  hcLouIs  in  tbitt  BCaC«,  ve 
not'briog  in  moral  inflneuL-cs  to  bear  on  the  children  if  we  follon 
rules  of.tbe  school,  betanse  they  do  not  allow  us  to  rt^ad  the  Bible. 

Q-  What  is  the  rule  I — A.  The  rnle  ia  that  you  abull  jost  go  i 
aheitd.  Ton  can  go  in  there  and  stay  the  Lord's  Prayer  but  not 
farther. 

Q.  Is  tbe  Bible  read  in  the publioechoolsl — A.  Ko, sir;  QoBibt«a 
Of  course,  I  suppose  that  that  is  because  the  Catholics  and  otbe 
nominations  are  sent  there  too,  and  it  is  to  obviate  any  sectarian  w 
ing  or  discrimination  between  one  denomination  and  another. 

Q  They  will  let  you  say  the  Lord's  Prayer. — A.  We  are  allowi 
say  that,  but  in  the  colored  schools  we  go  a  little  further.  We  siug 
we  do  not  say  anything  in  regard  to  religion. 

Q.  Can  you  talk  to  the  children  upon  the  conduct  of  lift,  the  i 
and  principles  of  action  and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wroiii 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  it.  I  give  a  lecture  nearly  every  Friday  eveniu( 
give  them  essays  on  moral  subjects,  and  that  gives  me  a  chapoe  li 
a  few  words  of  that  kuid.  I  have  not  been  prohibited  from  it,  and 
seguently  I  bring  to  bear  on  the  children  all  the  moral  inttnenoes  I 
sibly  can. 

THE  BDDCATBD  COLORED  YOUTH  DOING  WELL. 

Q.  Howdo  they  take  to  that  sort  of  instnictiout — A.  Well,  tbeyli 
to  it.,  and  a  great  many  of  them  adhere  to  it.  I  believe  this  much, 
for  our  chances  and  the  home  training  that  our  children  get,  they  1 
pace  with  the  other  race.  That  is  my  honest  conviction  about  thai 
never  like  to  say  much  about  these  things,  but  tbeu  I  am  right  with 
people  you  know,  and  I  can  see  a  great  deal  and  know  a  great  deal  i 
than  those  who  only  hear.  Now,  Professor  Glenn  ina<le  one  stateu 
that  I  do  not  agree  with.  He  said  that  the  boys  who  graduated  1 
these  schools  were  common  vagabonds.  That  is  the  pith  of  wha 
said,  but  I  don't  think  that  he  can  flud  one  boy  who  has  completed 
course  and  who  is  not  doing  some  honorable  work,  either  teachiof 
working  in  the  cotton  bnsuiess,  or  doing  some  other  honorable  la 
There  are  a  great  many  who  start  there  and  who  do  not  get  throi 
The  course  is  a  very  limited  one  at  best,  comprising  only  the  rndimi 
of  the  common  English  branches,  and  of  course  there  is  no  chance 
moral  training  in  that  course  or  in  those  books ;  but  for  the  cfaai 
they  have  at  school,  and  for  the  circumstances  that  surround  then 
their  home  training,  they  are  doing  remarkably  well,  in  my  judgmi 

Q.  Ton  have  ths  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  the  white  c 
dren  who  are  educated  in  the  public  schools  i^A.  Yes,  sir. 

POOR  KEGEOES  AND  POOR  WHITES  ON   A  PAE  MOEALLT. 

Q.  How  as  to  the  home  training  of  the  colored  and  tbe  white  e 
dren,  I  don't  mean  those  who  have  educated  parents,  but  those  who 
long  to  what  you  might  call  the  middle  or  lower  class  of  the  whites 
A.  You  will  find  here  and  there  a  colored  family  who  have  had  so 
training  during  the  war  and  during  slavery  time  even.  In  that  cl; 
you  will  find  colored  people  that  arc  trying  to  rear  their  children 
spectably,and  they  are  doing  it  to  a  great  extent,  foo;  but  in  answer 
your  question  I  will  say  that  I  think  there  is  very  little  difference  1 
tween  tbe  mass  of  the  poor  colored  people  and  the  mass  of  the  pt 
white  people  as  to  morals. 
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INTELLECTUAL   CAPACITY. 

Q.  Yon  see  these  colored  children  ;  do  you  have  any  opportunity  of 
judging  as  to  their  relative  intellectual  development  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school  system  ! — A.  I  think  this.  I  take  what  Governor 
Brown  said  once.  He  said  he  believed  that  the  colored  man  placed  in 
similar  circumstances  with  the  white  man  would  develop  into  as  high  a 
grade  of  intellectuality  as  the  white  man  would.  I  believe  that,  too.  I 
believe  that  if  we  are  given  all  the  chances  and  help  and  encouragement 
that  the  whites  have  we  will  take  advantage  of  them  and  improve  ac- 
cordingly. I  am  thankful  for  what  we  do  have  in  these  respects,  Ijut  if 
all  the  prejudices  and  barriers  that  now  exist  were  thrown  down,  and 
we  were  not  looked  upon  as  inferior,  we  would  come  up  and  improve 
much  more  rapidly.  That  is  my  idea  of  it.  I  know  a  great  many  col- 
ored young  men  that  if  they  bad  the  same  chance  at  the  bar,  for  insUnce, 
that  white  men  have  in  this  country,  would  prove  themselves  very  capa- 
ble men,  and  I  believe  the  same  thing  would  hold  good  in  other  depart- 
ments of  life. 

CLOGS  UPON  COLORED  AMBITION. 

Q.  Do  these  colored  children  that  come  to  your  school  appear  to  be 
anxious  to  learn  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ambition  among 
them,  but  our  ambition  is  curbed  because  we  cannot  be  anything  but 
teachers  and  preachers.  It  is  no  use  for  us  to  educate  ourselves  for 
anything  else ;  there  is  no  other  work  for  us  to  do.  We  cannot  get  em- 
ployment in  the  higher  branches  of  art  or  mechanics;  we  cannot  be 
civil  engineers  or  anything  of  that  sort,  we  cannot  even  be  operatives 
in  factories,  and  consequently  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  teach 
or  to  preach  or  to  lay  brick  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  You  are  as  badly  off  as  the  women! — A.  Well,  very  nearly. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  How  about  cari>enteringf — A.  Oh,  well,  we  can  be  carpenters,  or 
we  can  work  in  any  of  the  trades  of  low  grades.  We  cannot  get  into 
the  higher  grades,  however.  And  this  condition  of  things  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  South ;  it  is  all  over  the  country,  everywhere  that  I  have 
ever  traveled.  I  find  that  everywhere  the  colored  man  is  debarred 
from  going  into  these  different  departments  of  trade  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Q.  If  they  were  skilled  engineers,  do  you  think  they  could  not  find 
employment  ? — A.  No,  sir.  If  you  would  put  a  colored  man  on  one  of 
these  roads  here  as  an  engineer  all  the  white  men  would  strike ;  they 
would  not  run  with  the  colored  man. 

Q.  That  is  merely  your  opinion ;  it  never  has  been  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect, has  it  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  they  would  run  with  the  colored 
men  ;  that  is  my  opinion  about  it. 

A   COLORED  MAN  WHO  MAKES  ALLOWANCE  FOB  WHITE    PREJUDICE. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  expect  that  that  condition  of  things  will  ever  be  changed  f — 
A.  I  do,  sir;  I  think  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  And  I  believe  this — 
I  want  to  be  honest  in  giving  my  testimony  here — I  believe  that  if  we 
had  been  the  dominant  race  we  would  have  had  the  same  prejudices 
against  the  other  race  that  the  whites  have  against  us.  I  sympathize 
a  great  deal  with  the  people  of  the  South  in  those  prejudices.    I  think 
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>  treated,  but  it  soon  passes  off.    I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  Ion( 

before  tbe  colored  man  comes  up,  because  he  is  very  ignorant  al 

there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  but  that  as  a  ma«s  our  colored  p 

very  ignorant.    Mr.  Peabody's  testimony  in  regard  to  them 

true.   There  was  only  one  thing  in  it  that  I  would  venture  to  cc 

I  think  that  the  colored  man  ha^  a  little  more  ambition  than 

Jj  body  credited  him  with.    Some  few  of  them  have  not,  bat  certa 

f  are  very  few.    Of  course,  if  you  take  a  man  without  edncatio 

P        ^;  not  well  have  much  ambition,  and,  as  has  been  said  here,  it  i 

many  a  colored  man  that  if  he  gets  out  of  his  year's  workplen 
plenty  to  wear,  and  a  good  lively  time  at  Christmas,  he  is  rea 
to  work  for  another  year.  Mr.  Peabody  drew  the  picture  verj 
I  am  compelled  to  give  him  credit  for  that  much  knowledge  of  t 
character;  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  of  that  class.  I 
^    •i./f  have  anything  that  any  other  man  has.    I  want  to  be  what  f 

*  lir;'^;^*  can  be.    That  is  my  ambition. 

^  ^'^j  Q.  What  has  made  the  difference  between  you  and  the  re 

;  colored  men  in  that  respect^ — A.  Well,  you  see  I  am  under 

":  [  an<l  I  am  compelled  to  '*  gallop,"  as  we  say  down  here.    I  cs 

out  of  it.  I  am  a  colored  man  and  I  have  got  to  make  the  besi 
Q.  But  what  has  made  the  difference  between  you  in  respect 
tion,  and  the  other  lower  and  less  ambitious  class  of  colored  peo 
I  <lon't  know,  sir.  I  am  of  mixed  blood  myself.  I  reckon  it  is  i 
blood  fighting  against  the  colored  blood.  I  don't  know  wha 
just  know  one  thing,  that  I  want  to  be  what  any  other  man  c 
want  to  be  an  honorable  citizen ;  I  want  everybody  to  respect 
^       \  I  want  to  be  as  much  thought  of  as  any  other  man  can  be  th 

And  so  far  as  having  money,  I  wish  the  Board  of  Education  w< 
me  a  little  more  salary  and  I  would  show  them  how  to  accnmnl 
t^  property. 

FEDERAL  AID  WANTED  FOR  EDUCATION. 
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colored  school  here  that  I  know  of  in  Georgia,  and  I  believe  T  know  all 
of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  you  have  had  a  chance  to  be  educated 
has  developed  in  you  a  feeling  and  a  frame  of  mind  different  from  what 
you  otherwise  would  have  had  t — A.  Oh,  I  believe  if  I  had  not  been  edu- 
cated I  would  have  been,  perhaps,  like  all  the  other  colored  people. 

By  Mr.  PuGH: 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  salary  t — ^A.  Sixty-five  dollars  a 
month.    Of  course,  that  is  pretty  good  for  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  white  teachers  get  t — A.  In  the  same  grade 
that  1  tejich  in  they  get  $1,400  a  year. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  comes  that  difference  t  Does  it  depend  upon  the  taxation  of  the 
two  races  respectively  t — A.  That  is  what  I  think.  I  guess  that  is  why 
it  is.  But  then,  of  course,  it  takes  more  for  the  white  teachers  to  live 
than  for  the  colored  ones.  For  my  part,  though,  I  have  been  used  to 
good  living  all  my  life.  When  I  was  a  slave  I  lived  well,  because  I  was 
raised  in  a  hotel  where  1  had  access  to  plenty.  In  fact  1  live,  if  any- 
thing, worse  now  than  I  did  when  I  was  a  slave.  I  belonged  to  a  rich 
mau,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  his  blood  in  me,  I  guess,  and  naturally  he 
cared  for  me  better  than  he  did  for  the  ordinary  colored  boys. 
By  Mr.  PuGn : 

Q.  Do  you  thiuk  that  white  blood  makes  any  difference  in  your  am- 
bition t — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  does  or  not.  I  don't  know  that  I 
would  be  justified  in  saying  that  it  does,  because  I  know  a  teacher  who 
is  nnder  my  supervision  who  is  just  as  black  as  she  can  be  and  she  is 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  girls  1  ever  saw  and  one  of  the  smartest  and 
one  of  the  best  scholars. 

Q.  Wherever  you  find  any  of  these  colored  people  who  have  had  op- 
portunities to  improve,  and  who  have  endeavored  to  improve,  they  have 
succeeded  as  a  general  rule,  have  they  nott — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  that 
wherever  the  colored  man  has  a  fair  showing,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  he  comes  up. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  In  spite  of  his  white  blood,  if  he  has  it! — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  no 
credit,  I  know,  to  have  white  blood,  but  we  have  got  it  and  it  cannot  be 
helped. 

Q.  Since  you  have  alluded  to  the  matter,  about  what  proportion  of 
white  blood  have  you  gott — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  am  about  five- 
eighths  white.  I  had  a  sister  that  was  as  white  as  any  white  woman, 
and  whenever  I  took  a  notion  to  exercise  my  "  civil  rights"  without  the 
risk  of  any  trouble  I  would  be  her  "  servant,"  and  go  on  to  Macon  with 
her  and  ride  behind  her  and  take  care  of  her  baggage.  I  have  got  more 
sense  now  than  I  had  then.  I  just  thought  that  I  wanted  to  ride  in  a 
first-class  car.  My  sister  is  dead  now.  I  know  of  many  other  colored 
people  who  were  so  nearly  white  that  they  have  done  the  same  kind  of 
thing. 

"GLAD  THE  CIVIL  BiaHTS  BILL  IS  DEAD.^ 

• 

I  am  glad,  though,  that  that  civil  rights  bill  is  dead.  I  am  honestly 
glad  of  it.  I  think  it  has  done  our  people  more  harm  than  good,  and  1 
think  now  that  the  right  way  for  them  to  apply  for  equal  accommoda- 
tions in  public  carriages  is  through  this  railroad  commissioix  tba^t*  <^^- 
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eraor  Smitb  hag  siiokeii  of  here.  I  believe  the  time  ia  coming  vrltea 
will  have  just  tiiu  sumo  faix»  and  tlje  same  a«iwmmodation  on  tbe  i 
road  cars  of  tbis  country  that  the  whites  have.  There  is  no  sens! 
iMlored  man  tliat  wauts  to  go  iuto  the  ladies'  car.  Any  man  that 
;rot  seiiHe  onoiigh  lo  know  that  he  ia  not  nccejJtable  ia  a  place  will 
want  to  po  tliere.  I  lm\'e  gone  into  those  cars  on  certain  occasi< 
when  there  was  no  room  for  me  elsewhere,  and  I  have  never  been 
leated,  but  1  never  push  myself  in  anywhere. 


We  do  not  want  any  social  equality  here.  Ton  may  Qnd  some 
Bomcwherci  that'Wiints  it,  or  says  he  wants  it,  but  no  Hensible  cole 
man  wants  it,  and  the  white  people  understand  that  very  well.  I  tfa 
the  white  p(;o]ile  i-ight  in  this  town  will  tell  you  that  no  sensible  cok 
man  wants  social  eqnality  he.i'e,  for  one  reason:  because  he  knowi 
cannot  get  it.  All  we  waut  is  eiinal  rights  before  the  hiw,  and  wb&l 
pay  for.  Of  course,  it  is  wrong  to  put  us  in  the  "Jim  Grow  car," 
make  us  pay  full  fare,  the  same  as  white  people  pay. 

Q.  That  is,  you  want  the  same  accommodations  that  the  whit«  pet 
get  for  the  same  moueyt — A.  Yes,  sir;  eitherthat,  or  give  ns  seci 
elaes  accommodations  at  stcond-class  rates.  If  they  were  to  put  d( 
the  fare  to  2J  cents  a  mile,  and  give  us  corresponding  Rccommodatii 
you  would  not  hear  any  clamor  against  that.  I  have  talked  wit 
great  many  people  abont  it,  ai^d  I  am  reporting  the  sentimeutx  t 
have  expressed  to  me.  One  of  the  most  ultra  Democratic  papers  in 
State,  published  over  here  in  Athens,  came  out  in  a  strong  edito 
against  the  present  discrimination.  The  editor  is  a  bitter  man  on 
colored  people,  but  even  he  came  out  voluntarily  and  said  that  the 
ored  people  had  been  treated  unjustly,  and  that  the  railroads  ongh 
treat  them  better. 

Q.  You  have  faith  that  the  railroad  commissionwill  right  that  wro 
haveyoul — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  but  1  think  that  if  we  were  to  gi 
it  right  and  getsomeinltnentiallawjertoadvocateit,  we  would  get 
matter  set  right;  wo  would  get  justice,  and  that  is  all  we  want, 
course,  it  is  going  to  be  agitated  by  our  people  until  it  is  done. 

GOOD  FEELING  BETWEEN  THE  EACES. 

Q.  I  judge  from  what  you  say  that  you  find  a  very  pleasant  I 
friendly  feeling  entertained  toward  you  and  toward  your  race  on 
part  of  the  white  peojtle  generally  J — A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally,  the  wl 
people  treat  tbe  colored  people  very  well  here.  Of  course,  you  know,  j 
cannot  blame  a  whole  race  tor  what  a  few  people  do.  J  think  the  coi 
trj'  is  becoming  more  settled  in  its  condition  generally,  and,  as  has  bi 
olten  said,  the  pro[>er  adjustment  of  all  these  things  is  only  a  matter 
time.  All  will  be  made  right  in  time.  I  believe  we  have  now  a  bet 
state  of  feeling  existing  between  the  two  races  than  there  has  been 
any  period  since  the  war,  and  it  is  growing  better  and  better  every  di 
I  know  how  our  people  are. 

SENSIBLE  COLORED  MEN  LET  POLITICS  ALONE. 

If  the  colored  people  will  only  let  politics  alone  for  the  present  tfa 
will  get  along  very  well.    Of  course,  our  white  fnieuds  down  here  tlii 
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this  is  a  ^*  white  man's"  country.  They  say  thej^  are  going  to  rule  it, 
and  they  are  ruling  it,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  the  better  class 
of  our  colored  people  have  about  made  up  their  minds  to  let  politics 
alone;  at  leUvSt,  1  have.  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  a  good, quiet  citizen.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  a  politician  anyhow;  I  would  not  be  one.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  make  ray  mark  as  an  educator  of  my  people ;  that  is  my  am- 
bition. 

Mr.  PuGH.  And  you  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  supported  in  that 
cftbrt  and  that  ambition  by  every  white  man. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am  going  to 
try  to  make  my  mark  as  an  educator  of  the  colored  race. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  are  supported  by  the  white  people  in  that,  are  you  not  t — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  encouragement  from  many  white  men.  I  have  got 
some  better  friends  among  the  white  people  than  I  have  among  my  own 
])eople.  I  can  go  and  borrow  on  my  word  at  the  bank  in  this  town 
without  any  collateral,  and  yet  1  am  not  worth  anything,  except  my 
salary.  I  can  go  up  and  get  $100  at  the  Merchants  and  Mechanics' 
Bank  without  any  security.  That  very  fact  shows  that  the  white  peo- 
l)le  are  friendly  to  me.  Of  course,  I  am  encouraged  by  Professor  Dews, 
and  I  will  take  occasion  to  state  here,  before  the  committee,  that  in  my 
life  1  have  had  a  great  deal  of  dealing  with  white  men,  and  I  think  I 
never  met  a  fairer  man  than  Professor  Dews,  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  views  and  ideas,  and  he  is  willing  that 
a  man  shall  have  a  chance  to  make  of  himself  just  what  he  can  make, 
without  any  oppression  or  any  prejudice. 

Q.  Then,  he  is  as  impartial  and  as  friendly  as  you  could  desire  t — A. 
Y'^es,  sir;  he  treats  me  when  he  comes  to  school,  just  as  he  does  the 
white  i)rincipal.  Of  course.  Professor  Dews  does  not  associate  with  me, 
but  when  he  comes  to  my  school  in  his  oflBcial  capacity  he  treats  me  like 
a  gentleman ;  he  calls  all  of  his  teachers  ''Mister"  or  "Miss,"  and  I  be- 
lieve he  means  it;  1  do  not  believe  that  he  would  say  anything  that  he  did 
not  mean ;  1  believe  that  he  is  a  conscientious,  high-toned,  Christian  gen- 
tleman. That  is  what  I  have  found  him  to  be  since  I  have  been  here,  and 
I  can  say  the  same  of  the  other  gentlemen  that  1  have  had  dealings  with 
in  this  town ;  of  course,  though,  I  can  say  more  for  Professor  Dews,  be- 
cause I  have  had  more  dealings  with  him  than  with  most  others. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  the  colored  teachers  are  feeling  generally 
throughout  this  part  of  the  country  ? — A.  1  believe,  sir,  that  in  all  the 
cities  where  colored  men  are  occupying  similar  positions  to  mine,  the 
feeling  is  about  the  same;  there  is  Professor  Wright,  who  is  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  in  Augusta;  I  get  a  letter  from  him  about  once 
a  week,  and  he  tells  me  that  his  superintendent  treats  him  like  a  gen- 
tleman. There  are  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Graves,  of  Atlanta,  who  are 
the  two  colored  i)rincipals  there ;  they  are  treated  all  right  by  their  su-. 
])eriutendents.  There  is  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Morse,  of  Savannah,  that  1 
am  i)ersonally  acquainted  with;  they  are  treated  the  same  way.  I  have 
not  got  but  one  thing  against  the  public-school  board,  and  that  is  not 
much ;  it  is,  that  they  do  not  give  me  just  quiXe  enough  money  ;  they 
don't  give  me  as  much  as  I  think  I  ought  to  have ;  I  cannot  say  any- 
1  hing  else  against  them  ;  I  believe  the  board  would  give  me  more  money 
if  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of  the  taxes  that  our 
colored  people  pay.  i  believe  that  if  they  should  give  me  any  more 
than  what  they  give  me  at  present  it  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
QU  account  of  the  public  sentiment,  which,  of  course,  rules  matters  in 
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the  community,  and  t  bey  have  to  do  as  thej'  do;  so  far  as  tlieb 
concerned,  1  tbink  tbat  tbey  koow  tbat  I  am  wortb  nioi-e  than  I  get  01 

Q.  What  is  Ihe  pay  of  ILeotLer  colored  teacbersf — A.  Ttrasgcsf^ 
927  to  $65  a  montb.  , 

Q.  You  arc  principal  of  the  colored  ecbooM — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tberc  are  other  colored  school  teachers  \vho  have  the  8# 
pay  as  yourself,  are  there  f — A,  No,  sir.  The  next  highest  to  me  ( 
950.  The  subprincipal,  Professor  Spencer,  pets  $50,  iihU  the  firsj 
BiBtaut  at  my  school  gets  C3Q,  and  the  rest  of  them  get  lower  saloi 

Q.  What  do  the  female  teachers  getf — A.  Their  highest  wagei 
927  a.  moDth. 

COST   OF  LIVING. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  them  to  live  1 — A.  Well,  I  will  have  t«  go  b 
to  Mr.  Peabody's  statement  A  colored  man  can  live  very  cheap, 
pecially  those  men  that  have  been  living  on  farms.  They  can  tab' 
pounds  of  meat,  a  peck  of  meal,  and  a  quart  of  sirup  of  eorghoir 
any  other  kind,  and  they  can  live  well  on  it  for  a  week, 

Q.  What  will  the  raw  material  cost  I — A.  A  i^ek  of  meal  will  ( 
say,  20  or  25  cents,  the  meat  will  cost  10  cents  a  pound,  making  3o  » 
for  34  pounds ;  well,  91  a  week  will  cover  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  How  about  the  cooking  I — A.  I  am  talking  now  about  fiirm  liai 
1  do  not  tbink  the  teacher  could  live  on  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  does  cost  the  colored  teachers  to  livet- 
Well,  I  tell  you  they  live  up  to  their  salaries.  They  have  not  };ot  adt 
when  the  term  is  out.  Of  coarse  they  have  to  go  into  the  school-r 
decently  dressed,  and  their  dressing  costs  thorn  something,  and  I  k 
from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  school  that  their  living  costs  t 
from  950  to  900  a  month.  I  have  gone  to  tlie  bank  and  got  the  w 
Amount  of  a  teacher's  salary  and  let  her  have  it  a  month  before  it 
due,  just  to  help  her  along.    They  live  up  to  all  they  make. 

Q.  There  can  be  no  complaint,  then,  that  they  are  estravagaatf- 
I  think  not.  I  know  one  teacher  who  is  trying  to  buy  a  piece  of  ji 
erty.  Of  course,  she  is  helped  by  her  parents  aud  her  sisters,  and 
may  save  a  little ;  but  I  think  that  outside  of  the  two  pn'ncipah 
balance  of  the  teachers  cannot  save  anything,  as  1  kuo  w  that  I  i 
not  been  able  to  save  any  money  since  1  have  been  hero.  Of  coi 
my  family  is  quite  large,  and  1  have  to  buy  a  great  many  books  to  1 
up  with  the  age,  and  1  take  a  great  many  newspapers.  I  had  to  bu 
encyclopedia  that  cost  me  913^,  the  way  I  bought  it.  I  wa^compelh 
have  if,  befiause  I  was  teaching  grades  that  reqnired  me  to  have  il 

Q.  What  encyclopedia  did  you  get? — .\.  I  got  the  Arncrit-iin 
cyclopedia.  Of  course,  1  have  not  been  able  to  save  anything  mj 
I  have  lived  very  comfortably,  though.  I  have  had  what  I  wantt 
eat  and  what  I  wanted  to  wear. 

COLOEED  PREACHEES. 

Q.  Yoa  have  given  us  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  col 
teachers  and  what  they  are  trying  todo,  and  you  have  spoken  of  teac 
and  preaching  as  the  only  avenues  of  employment  open  to  the  ediie 
men  of  your  race,  the  only  things  in  the  nature  of  professional  emj 
ment.  Tell  us  about  the  colored  preachers. — A,  \\'ell,  our  preaci 
for  the  most  part,  ai-e  uneducated.  1  suppose  >ou  will  find  t 
well-educated  men  among  the  preachers,  but  the  most  of  them  an 
educated,  or,  if  they  have  any  education  at  all,  it  is  not  systemi 
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they  have  jast  picked  it  up  by  piecemeal  and  by  general  reading,  and 
of  course,  it  is  very  defective.  But  still,  I  know  some  colored  men 
who  are  really  eminent  as  preachers. 

POLITICS   TO  BE  LET  ALONE. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  feeling  in  regard  to  this  dispositicm  on  the 
part  of  your  people,  which  we  find  evidence  of  here  and  there,  to  get 
ahead  materially  and  educationally  and  let  political  matters  alone t — A. 
1  think  they  are  all  tending  to  that. 

Q.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  leading  men  of  your  race  are  all 
taking  this  sensible,  every-day  view  of  things,  and  are  for  getting  a 
living  and  getting  something  to  live  on,  and  improving  their  material 
and  intellectual  condition  H — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  learn  to  govern  yourselves  before  you  undertake 
to  govern  the  country! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Where  are  these  colored  teachers  taught  t  Where  did  they  get 
their  education? — A.  Eight  in  town  here.  We  have  normal  classes  as 
a  kind  of  plant-bed  to  draw  teachers  from. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  salaries  which  the  colored  teachers  receive,  is 
their  compensation  larger  than  what  is  paid  to  colored  people  in  other 
employments  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  much  better,  but  my  reason  for  say- 
ing that  teachers  generally  have  to  live  up  to  their  saMries  is  that  when 
you  get  into  a  higher  position  you  know  it  necessarily  takes  more  for 
you  to  live ;  that  is  the  philosophy  of  the  matter. 

m 

TEACHER  AND  PLASTERER. 

While  going  to  school  I  also  learned  a  trade,  and  I  am  as  good  a 
plasterer  as  I  am  a  school-teacher,  and  if  I  did  not  think  I  could  do  my 
race  more  good  as  a  teacher,  I  would  not  teach.  I  would  rather  work, 
because  I  am  not  a  lazy  man. 

Q.  What  could  you  earn  as  a  plasterer  t — A.  I  could  not  earn  any 
more  than  I  am  earning,  unless  as  a  contractor.  I  might  go  into  the 
contracting  business  and  perhaps  make  more  money  than  1  am  making 
now,  for  I  know  plenty  of  colored  men  with  less  capacity  than  I  have 
who  are  making  an  independent  living  in  that  business  in  Atlanta,  my 
home.  I  went  to  school  from  six  to  eight  months  and  worked  the  rest  of 
the  year,  and  learned  my  trade  in  that  way.  It  is  true  that  1  have  not 
worked  at  it  for  some  time,  but  if  I  find  out  that  I  am  a  failure  as  a  teacher 
1  shall  resort  to  my  trade  for  a  living.  I  shall  certainly  not  be  a  vaga- 
bond. 

THE  COLORED  GIRLS  GETTING  ON  WELL.  ir 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  are  the  colored  girls  getting  alongt— A.  They  are  getting 
along  very  well ;  very  well,  under  the  circumstances.  Oar  girls  have  a 
great  pressure  on  them  and  they  are  doing  as  well  as  anybody  else  would 
do  if  placed  in  the  same  circumstances. 

THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  WISH  TO  KEEP  TO  THEMSELVES. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  prefer  colored  teachers t— A.  Yes,  sir;  de- 
cidedly. 

Q.  When  you  were  speaking  of  social  equality  you  said  you  did  not 
want  it. — A.  I  do  not  think  ?  ou  can  find  two  colored  men  in  town  that 
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(Iraire  it.  Wbat  I  ineaii  by  that  is  that  wc  do  iiot  waut  to  go  foto' 
wliite  people's  lioases  and  iDioglu  witli  tbem  as  social  equals. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  that  many  of  the  colored  people  prefer  tliat 
whitP  folks  should  ool  mingle  with  themi — A.  Yes,  sir:  in  cetl 
places  we  would.  But  that  is  a  very  delicate  matter,  and  I  do  uot  I 
very  much  iibout  going  into  it.  It  might  create  some  uopleasautn 
I  do  not  waut  to  testify  to  auytJiing  but  that  which  is  pleasant.  Iain 
like  to  liKik  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  but,  of  course,  I  propose  bo  s 
the  truth. 

Q.  Well,  you  think  the  colored  side  of  things  is  brightening  hen 
A.  I  think  so.  I  think  we  are  lisiug,  if  it  is  but  slowly,  stud  1 1) 
that  under  the  cireu  Distances  we  are  doing  very  well,  .^out  fourt 
fifteen,  or  sixteen  years  ago  there  came  a  white  gentleutan  from 
North,  and  there  were  two  huudred  or  three  huudred  little  fello; 
colored  children,  among  them  myself  and  this  same  Professor  Wri 
to  whom  I  fillnded  n  while  ago.  This  geutlemau  wished  very  tnaol 
know  what  he  should  tell  the  white  people  up  North  concerning 
colored  people,  and  this  little  fellow,  who  is  now  Professor  Wright, 
np  and  said,  "Tell  them  we  are  rising."  And  that  boy  himself 
gone  on  and  on  until  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  smartest  and  i 
distinguished  colored  men  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  I  think  we 
"  rising,"  oven  if  it  is  slowly. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  November  19,  ISf 
W.  H.  Spenceb  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr,  Pugh  : 
Question,  Wbat  is  your  oecupatiou  1 — Answer,   I   teach   a   pi 

BcllOOl. 

Q,  llow  long  have  you  been  so  engaged  1 — A.  This  is  my  eighth 
in  the  public  schools, 

Q.  Where  did  you  qualif^v  yourself  as  a  teacher  t — A.  I  am  au  ai 
graduate.  I  bad  au  opportunity  t«  go  to  school  during  the  time 
the  Yankee  teachers  were  here,  and  1  made  arrangements  with  a 
to  work  for  bini  for  50  cents  a  week  if  he  would  let  nie  go  to  schoo 
weut  to  school  during  the  whole  time  that  the  Yanitee  teachers 
liere.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  about  two  years  old,  and  my  fa 
was  uot  able  to  send  me  to  school,  so  I  liired  myself  out  and  tna 
little  money  and  bought  me  some  books,  and  was  able  to  pay 
tuition,  after  which  the  teacher  to  whom  1  went  formed  an  attaebi 
to  nie  and  gave  me  an  A  B  CJ  class  to  teach  in  the  afternoons.  I  ■ 
on  in  that  way  until  1871,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Bc 
again,  and  in  1872  I  got  a  {lositiou  in  the  public  school.  I  was 
ployed  there  then  at  $20  a  month.  1  have  been  employed  as  a  tea 
ever  since.  During  the  time  that  1  liave  been  connected  mth  the  ae 
the  board  of  education  have  increased  my  walnry  from  $20  a  mont 
$D0  n  mouth. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  1 — A.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  cil 
Columbus. 

Q,  Uow  many  scholars  have  you ! — A.  The  school  that  I  have  ch; 
of  is  a  branch  of  the  public  school,  which  has  one  hundred  and  nit 
eight  scholars  and  four  teachers. 

Q,  Tell  us  your  esperieuce  and  your  opinions  iuid  feelings  with 
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erence  to  the  white  people  here,  how  the  colored  people  are  getting 
alon.s^  generally,  and  the  relations  they  sustain  to  the  white  people. — A. 
Well,  8ir,  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  or  the  educating  of  the  col- 
ored people,  I  teach  in  the  city  during  nine  months  and  the  summer  I 
spend  out  in  the  country.  I  have  been  teaching  out  in  the  country  for 
seven  3  ears. 

INDIFFERENCE   TO  EDUCATION  IN  THE   COUNTRY. 

I  find  that  the  people  in  the  country  care  but  little  for  thp  public 
school,  and  that  we  have  to  use  every  possible  means  to  encourage  them 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  then  they  send  them  about  thirty 
days  on  an  average  duhng  the  three  months.  They  seem  generally  to 
have  but  very  little  desire  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Along  about 
July,  when  they  lay  by  the  crops,  then  they  have  a  little  spare  time  and 
they  send  their  children  to  school,  but  when  it  is  fodder  pulling  time 
they  take  them  out  of  school  again.  Then,  before  school  closes,  the 
cotton  time  opens  and  then  the  children  are  oft'  for  good.  Very  often 
one  teacher  teaches  three  or  four  schools.  About  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle. of  August  the  teacher  has  a  pretty  full  school,  but 
not  at  any  other  time. 

Q.  How  many  scholars  would  there  be  in  what  you  call  a  pretty  full 
school  If — A.  Fiity  or  sixty  or  seventy. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  And  the  whole  school  period  is  comprised  within  the  three  months  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  The  people  out  there  seem  to  be  more  interested  in  farm- 
ing and  in  looking  after  their  crops  than  in  school,  and  they  often  say 
to  you  that  they  care  but  very  little  whether  they  have  school  or  not. 
Again,  out  in  the  country  they  employ  teachers  for  any  price.  The  rule 
is,  down  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  that  the  patrons  of  the  school 
select  a  teacher,  and  if  the  teacher  goes  out  and  makes  it  all  right  with 
the  people  the  commissioners  employ  him  at  $8,  $10,  or  $15  a  month. 
Out  in  the  country  that  is  said  to  be  first-class  wages,  no  matter  how 
much  the  teacher  knows.  I  taught  for  several  years  in  Harris  County, 
and  I  think  Muscogee  County  ha«  adopted  the  same  rule.  It  is  not 
much  to  qualify  for  a  teacher  in  the  country.  The  people  do  not  seem 
to  consider  that  question  very  much.  They  merely  go  through  the 
form,  1  sui)pose.  The  State  allows  them  the  money  to  pay  for  three 
months,  and  so  that  the  three  months'  school-teaching  is  carried  out  in 
some  form  or  other,  that  is  all  they  care  about.  Of  course,  the  children 
learn  but  very  little  in  that  way.  In  town  it  is  quite  different.  The 
schools  open  here  in  October,  and  the  children,  the  larger  portion  of 
them,  enter  on  the  first  day.  They  attend  school  during  the  whole  nine 
months,  except  that  about  June,  when  the  weather  gets  quite  warm, 
some  of  them  begin  to  drop  away,  I  suppose  to  shun  the  examination, 
or  something  of  that  kind ;  at  all  events  the  school  is  not  so  large  at 
that  time.  I  find  that  some  of  the  children  are  ambitious  and  anxious 
to  learn,  while  others  do  not  care  much  about  it.  Some  of  them  come 
'to  school  by  force  of  circumstances,  merely  because  the  parents  desire 
to  have  them  come,  and  they  come  to  school  a  great  many  times  to  keep 
from  doing  some  little  work  around  home.  Some  of  the  girls  have 
washing  and  ironing  to  do,  and  they  run  off*  to  school  in  order  to  keep 
from  doing  that  work ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  majority.  The 
majority  of  them  seem  to  be  anxious  to  try  to  learn  something,  and  I 
find  by  experience  that  if  they  only  had  proper  training  at  home  they 
would  improve  much  faster. 

37—0  4 (6  LAW) 
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OBSTAOLES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  THE  GOLOBEB 


The  great  obstacle  iu  tiie  way  of  the  colored  teacher,  in  vi 
training  those  yoath,  is  that  they  are  taught  one  thing  at  ael 
another  thing  at  home ;  they  have  no  training  at  home  to  ecm|b 
the  teacher  gives  them  at  school.  Again,  I  £id  byexperienw- 
teacher  who  does  not  require  them  simply  to  come  there  and  n 
lesson  from  the  book,  but  gives  them  practical  teaching,  audi 
general  subjects  and  instructs  his  scholars  in  regard  to  them^  i 
have  more  influence  over  them  than  the  teacher  who  does  nojb 
sitting  down  and  talking  with  the  scholars  on  certain  matteis 
ing  to  show  them  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  I  have  m 
go  away  benefited  by  it,  but  they  would  go  home  and  meet  tiu 
rant  parents,  who  live  in  a  kind  of  loose  state  of  affairs  and  do  i 
to  care  much  about  improvement,  and  the  children  would  leam  t 
loose  ways.  If  a  teacher  instructs  a  child  in  regard  to  anytbiiif 
that  child  goes  back  home  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
come  to  school  with  the  same  ideas  tomorrow.  Still,  I  belioYe ' 
people  are  getting  better  in  that  respect.  I  think  they  are  mo 
ested  in  the  education  of  their  children  than  they  used  to  be  fa 
times.  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  the  colored  youth,  when  thi 
tages  have  been  opened  up  to  him  that  other  young  people  hai 
pable  of  learning  and  improving  himself  as  well  as  any  one  elae 
is  no  doubt  that  the  colored  people  labor  under  a  great  many  di 
tages.  As  has  been  already  said,  of  course  the  only  instract 
they  receive  is  in  the  schoolroom.  When  they  leave  there  ibej 
t»)  <*  paddle  their  own  canoe." 

MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  moral  instruction  given  by  the  colored  mei 
race  on  the  Sabbath  and  during  the  week?  Is  there  anything '. 
toral  visitation  among  your  people  as  tbere  is  in  some  denom 
that  we  know  of  t  Are  the  children  looked  after  in  that  way 
day  schools  also? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  some  extent.  Occasionally* 
ister  lectures  on  moral  subjects  to  the  younger  members  of  his 
gation  and  also  to  the  old  people.  And  then  he  is  always  bri 
before  them,  you  might  say.  In  the  Sunday  schools  we  get  ale 
well.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  children's  atte 
such  matters.  I  have  a  Sunday  school  of  four  hundred  and  fifll 
ars,  and  we  have  in  that  Sunday  school  object  lessons  and  lectu: 
those  objects  every  Sabbath,  and  in  those  lectures  we  generally 
the  children  about  morals,  and  try  to  make  a  good  impressi< 
their  minds,  and  we  often  succeed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  t 
so  many  inducements  the  other  way,  after  they  leave,  that  it  i 
very  hard  for  them  to  stick  to  the  instruction  that  they  receive 

Q.  Speaking  of  those  in  the  country  who  get  about  a  month's 
ing  out  of  the  three  months'  school  season,  do  you  think  that 
statement  of  the  average  time  of  attendance  of  the  colored  p 
the  country  schools? — A.  That  has  been  according  to  my  expei 

Q.  How  much  of  the  country  have  you  liad  occasion  or  opp< 
to  know  about? — A.  All  through  Harris  County  and  Chattaho 
through  all  those  counties. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  part  of  the  Stat 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  of  it  i\\  that  regard,  have  you  t- 
wr. 
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Q.  Do  you  understand  that  what  the  schools  are  in  that  portion  of 
the  State  indicates  what  they  are  all  through  the  country  portions  of 
the  State  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  month's  schooling  a  year  do  the  scholars  get  so  as  to  be  ^ 
able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  t    Do  they  master  those  branches  to  a 
sufficient  degree  to  make  them  of  any  practical  service  in  lifet — ^A. 
Well,  sir,  I  have  found  scholars  that  would  in  a  month's  time  learn  the 
alphabet,  and  learn  to  read  a  little. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  forget  in  the  other  eleven  months  of  the 
year  ? — A.  When  they  went  back  there  often  they  would  not  know  the 
alphabet. 

Q.  It  was  a  sort  of  perpetual  motion,  terminating  in  ignorance  every 
timet — A.  Yes,  sir;  though  you  would  sometimes  And  one  who  remem- 
bered the  alphabet  and  could  go  on  from  that. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  observed  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to 
read  pretty  well  in  order  to  make  the  art  of  reading  of  any  value  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  men  and  women  can  read  an  ordinary  news- 
paper so  as  to  understand  its  contents  and  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  country  t — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  That  sort  of  "education"  is  a  waste,  a  sham,  a  deception,  is  it 
not  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  very  much  as  Professor  Glenn  has  said,  that  unless  there  is 
more  there  had  better  be  less. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  indorse  what  he  said 
about  that. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  colored  people,  and  the  whites  who  are  not  so  well 
educated  as  thej  ought  to  be,  talked  this  matter  over  and  arrived  at 
any  conclusion  a«  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing  a 
remedy  t-^A.  We  have  talked  about  it,  but  I  for  one  have  seen  no 
remedy  yet. 

Q.  I  suppose  more  money  is  the  remedy,  if  there  is  any:  do  you  not 
think  so  ? — A.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  lack  of  money  is  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  evils.  I  have  thought  that  if  we  had  more  money  we  would 
have  a  better  system  of  employing  teachers  out  in  the  country,  and  that 
the  system  of  education  could  be  greatly  improved  in  that  way. 

Q.  How  can  they  get  teachers  out  there  f — A.  They  employ  the  cheap- 
est teachers  they  can  get  out  there. 

COLORED  TEACHERS  BEST  FOB  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  do  well  to  object  to  the  employment  of  whit© 
teachers  in  the  colored  schools,  if  such  teachers  would  teach  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  better  for  their  own  race  to  teach  the  colored  folks. 
They  understand  them  better.  Then,  too,  I  don't  believe  that  a  Southern 
man  will  teach  a  colored  school. 

Q.  How  about  the  Southern  women  t—*A.  I  don't  believe  that  a 
Southern  white  person  would  teach  -colored  people  that  were  their 
equals  in  every  particular.  I  taught  school  over  here  in  Girard,  in 
1871,  I  believe,  and  the  school  was  quite  large.  Half  of  it  was  given  to 
a  lady  teacher  who  was  employed,  and  the  other  half  to  me,  and  she 
would  instruct  her  children  not  to  come  too  close  to  her.  She  always 
had  a  kind  of  a  way  to  make  them  believe  that  they  were  inferior  to  her. 
I  know  that  by  personal  experience. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  the  "  Yankee  teachers,"  of  whom  you  have 
spoken  t— A.  Well,  I  think  they  gave  the  proper  iustructloD,  J  ]|(^  no 
<i^i4t  to  ^4  with  them. 


educated  white  people  who  had  been  unfortuuate  in  losiDg  th< 
erty  by  tlie  war,  or  ]>erha|is  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Mr.  Armstrong  spoke  of  those  ladies  tfiacbing  wl 
dren,  not  colored. 

The  Chairman.  I  tiuderstood  that.  I  was  not  about  to  ask 
that  cliiBS  of  white  ladies  were  not  engaged  in  teaching  colored 
now,  but  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  there  is  not  material  for 
to  be  found  among  that  class  of  Southern  people. 

Q.  My  point  is  this :  If  superior  teachers  can  be  found  amc 
class,  and  if  they  would  be  willing  to  give  instrnctiou  to  the  ch 
your  race,  would  it  not  be  better  and  wiser  for  the  colored  p 
accept  that  instruction  an<l  get  all  the  goo<l  they  can  out  of  it  t- 
yea;  it  would  be  wiser,  provide<l  they  would  not  teach  us  that 
inferior  to  them.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  that  we  have 
teachers.  I  had  oecasion  to  mention  just  now  where  there  ¥ 
divisions  of  one  school.  I  was  teaching  in  one  end  and  this  lati 
other;  that  is,  sho  wanted  to  have  her  scholars  at  the  other  e 
said  I  was  '■  a  nigger,"  and  she  went  on  that  way  with  the  f 
and  the  peojilo  finally  took  the  children  away  from  her.  And 
occurred  iu  Harris  County ;  a  white  man  went  theve  to  teach  s 
school,  but  he  would  always  teach  the  children  that  they  were 
to  him.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  object;  and  another  reasoi 
school-teaching  and  preaching  are  about  the  only  fields  that  an  e 
colored  man  can  resort  to  down  South,  so  we  wish  to  keep  t 
ourselves. 

COLOUED  PEOPLE  BUVING  LAND. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  colored  folks  inclined  to  acquire  land  T — 
sir ;  I  boarded  with  a  gentleninn  hist  summer  and  for  several  e 
past^  who  has  l>een  gradually  working  jilong  until  he  now  ow 
hundred  and  some  odd  arrvs  of  land,  which  cost  him  abont  $1. 
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with  a  man  situated  as  yoa  are,  because  your  occupation  involves 
higher  and  more  varied  wants,  and  your  compensation  does  not  seem 
to  increase  accordingly;  but  those  colored  laborers  over  in  Birmingham 
are  paid  from  90  cents  to  $1  and  $1.25  a  day,  and  they  have  plenty  of 
work,  yet  we  were  informed  that  many  of  them  work  only  half  the  time 
and  spend  about  all  they  earn  the  other  half.  Now,  why  might  not  they 
work  the  rest  of  the  time  and  save  their  money,  and  in  that  way  acquire 
the  means  to  buy  land. 

WAGES  OF  LABORERS  IN  COLUMBUS. 

A.  Well,  as  to  that,  I  can  say  in  the  first  place,  that  the  wages  of 
laborers  here  are  only  from  60  cents  to  75  cents  a  day,  and  where  they 
have  families  to  support  and  house  rent  to  pay  they  really  don't  make 
enough  to  live  on,  without  any  talk  of  saving. 

Q.  What  do  those  men  do  that  get  60  cents  or  75  cents  a  day  t — A. 
They  carry  brick  and  work  around  the  factories. 

WAGES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Q.  What  do  men  get  per  day  who  work  out  on  the  farms  t — A.  From 
$60  to  $75  n  year ;  $75  is  big  wages: 

Q.  They  are  boarded,  of  course,  in  addition  to  thatt — A.  Oh,  yes; 
they  are  boarded.  I  have  kuown  some  to  get  as  high  as  $100  a  year, 
but  very  few. 

Q.  Thej^  work  the  year  round  do  they  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  employment  for  womeninthecountry  t— A.  Nothing 
but  field  work. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  in  the  field  t — A.  They  plow,  and  hoe,  and  work 
the  same  as  the  men.    I  have  known  women  to  outwork  men. 

Q.  What  pay  would  a  woman  get  in  such  a  case — the  same  as  a 
mant — A.  No,  sir ;  $40  or  $50  a  year. 

Q.  Yet,  you  say,  she  would  do  as  much  work  as  a  man  t — A.  I  have 
known  some  women  to  keep  up  with  the  men ;  in  cotton  picking  I  have 
known  them  to  bring  home  as  much  cotton  as  any  man  would. 

Q.  Yet  they  did  not  get  as  much  ^s>y  t — A.  Well,  in  picking  cotton, 
unless  you  are  hired  by  the  year,  you  are  paid  by  the  hundred. 

Q.  Then  in  such  a  case  the  woman  would  get  paid  the  same  as  the 
man  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  best  off— the  negroes  in  the  country  or  the  negroes 
in  the  town  f — ^A.  The  colored  people  in  town. 

Q.  Setting  aside  education,  which  of  the  two  classes  are  best  off t — 
A.  The  colored  people  in  towns  and  cities. 

Q.  Then  they  flock  to  the  cities  and  towns  because  they  are  better 
off  there  ? — A.  Some  of  them  come  here  to  get  a  chance  to  go  to  school. 

Q.  But  their  reasons  for  coming  here  are  that  they  are  really  better 
off;  that  they  get  better  wages  and  have  better  schools  besides  t — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  Some  of  them,  though,  come  here  just  to  be  in  the 
city.  They  do  not  make  much  calculation  ahead.  A  person  working 
in  Ihe  country  for  $100  a  year  would  very  likely  quit  that  employment 
and  come  to  town  to  work  for  $20  a  month,  although  he  would  really 
save  less  at  that  wages  in  the  city  than  he  would  in  the  country  on  $100 
a  year,  because  there  are  so  many  more  expenses  here. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state  T 


HT  . 


wages  Loai  uiey  uiu  uuii  uu  id. 
Q.  Yoar  pay  is  850  a  month  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Columbus,  Oa.^  J^ot^emitfr  2( 
John  Hell  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chaieman: 

Qaestion.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — Answer.  In  Salem^  UL 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  heret — A.  I  am  en 
engineering  and  building,  and  managing  the  machinery  and  il 
ization  of  cotton  mills.  I  am  known  as  the  mechanical  engine 
Eagle  and  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company. 

Q.  State  first  wnere  you  have  been  engaged  in  business  here 
A.  My  father  was  the  proprietor  of  a  manufacturing  establisbm 
was  one  of  the  earliest  manufacturers  in  Illinois,  and  I  was  < 
for  a  manufacturer  by  him.  My  father  died  when  I  was  ver 
and  I  was  at  once  put  in  control  of  his  manufacturing  intere 
was  engaged  in  the  woolen  manufacture. 

Q.  At  what  age  were  you  put  in  control  of  that  business  t — A 
age  of  eighteen.  1  was  in  that  business  from  that  time  cent 
until  1872,  when  I  removed  to  Columbus  and  assumed  the  p< 
superintendent  of  the  woolen  manufaeturing  department  of  t 
and  Phcenix  mills,  but  after  a  short  time  I  was  called  upon  to  re 
the  old  mills  cf  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Company.  The  mills  w< 
some  13^  bales  of  cotton  daily,  and  <aftcr  the  reorganization 
pacity  was  increased  to  about  from  22  to  24  bales  daily.  Those 
old  mills.  Before  this  reorganization  was  entirely  accomplish^ 
resolved  to  build  a  new  mill  by  which  the  capacity  of  productic 
be  more  than  doubled,  which  new  mill  was  built  with  all  the  n 
accompaniments  for  enlarging  the  plant  something  over  100  ; 
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development  is  most  advanced  and  is  likely  to  become  most  important. 
Give  us,  as  fully  as  you  can,  a  statement  of  the  actual  as  well  as  the 
prospective  condition  of  the  manufacturings  interests  in  these  Southern 
States. — A.  The  rise  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South  has  been 
p^radual  and  regular,  and  the  per  cent,  of  advance  from  year  to  year  has 
been  measured  by  the  general  condition  of  the  industry  during  the 
time.  At  times  when  cotton  manufacturing  was  profitable  mills  have 
been  rapidly  built.  At  other  times,  when  the  profits  on  manufacturing 
were  reduced,  the  building  of  mills  has  about  ceased.  This  is  the  same 
in  both  the  North  and  the  South.  In  1880, 1881,  and  1882  there  was  a 
very  rapid  advance  in  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  South.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  the  North.  In  1876,  when  the  Phoenix  and  Eagle 
Company  resolved  to  spend  something  like  $1,000,000  in  cotton  im- 
provement, and  we  entered  the  machinery  market  of  the  North,  this  was 
the  only  cotton-mill  of  any  consequence  being  built  in  the  United  States 
that  year,  either  North  or  South.  The  machine  shops  of  the  North  were 
standing  idle  and  machinery  could  have  been  purchased  at  prices  of 
our  own  making  and  was  offered  to  us  on  those  terms.  At  the  present 
time  the  prospects  for  manufacturing  are  not  bright,  and  all  the  im- 
provements of  consequence  now  being  made  in  cotton  manufacturing  are 
simply  finishing  up  something  that  had  been  started.  There  are  very 
few  new  enterprises  in  cotton  manufacturing  starting  now  in  the  South, 
but  still  a  much  larger  per  cent,  than  in  the  North.  There  are  some 
factories  now  being  projected  and  which  will  probably  be  built,  but  they 
are  engaged  in  rather  as  local  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the  local 
communities  and  in  a  small  way,  than  as  investments  of  money  for  direct 
profit.  The  measure  of  the  future  development  of  cotton  manufactures 
in  the  South  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  profit  on  the  money  in- 
vested in  the  business  compared  with  investments  in  other  industries. 
If  capital  finds  it  more  profitable  to  invest  in  cotton  manufacturing  than 
in  other  enterprises,  it  will  be  so  invested,  but  not  otherwise.  There- 
foi*e  I  say  the  future  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  here,  as , 
elsewhere,  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  prospect  of  profit,  for  cotton 
manufacturing  is  simply  a  business  and  its  extension  depends  upon  the 
dividend  it  yields. 

MANUFACTURING  MORE  PROFITABLE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Manufacturing  in  the  South  is  more  profitable  than  in  the  North  for 
certain  kinds  of  goods,  and  those  goods  can  be  manufactured  in  the 
South  and  sold  at  a  profit  which  will  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  money 
invested,  when  the  same  goods  manufactured  in  New  England,  and  sold 
at  the  same  price,  would  yield  no  profit.  To  explain,  I  will  say  that  the 
local  advantages  that  we  have  here  in  the  matter  of  freight,  in  the  price 
of  labor,  and  in  climate  (for  this  climate  is  more  favorable  for  manufact- 
uring than  the  climate  of  the  North),  and  our  cheaper  motive  power, 
both  water  and  steam,  gives  us,  on  the  whole,  an  advantage  of  some- 
thing like  one-half  in  the  cost  of  domestic  goods.  As  an  example  I 
may  state  that  in  our  new  Eagle  and  PhcBnix  mill  it  costs  less  than  1 
cent  a  pound  to  pick,  card,  and  spin  a  pound  of  cotton  into  No.  14  yam. 
That  is  the  cost  of  labor  alone,  omitting  incidental  and  general  ex- 
penses, which  may  probably  be  about  equal  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South.  In  other  words,  the  labor  account  here  for  working  up  a  pound 
of  No.  14  yarn  is  less  than  1  cent.  Now,  the  average  freight  on  a  bale 
of  cotton  from  Columbus  to  the  East  is  1  cent  a  pound.  The  average 
fireight  on  a  bale  of  goods  from  Colombas  to  New  York  is  50  cents  a 
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^.  '.,s^;    ;  Mach  of  this  advaDtage  that  1  have  spoken  of  is  due  to  the  lil 

-  pv'  "•:  icy  of  the  railroads  in  the  transporting  of  domestic  goods.    1 

►  ■  -  •  point  at  which  those  advantages  cease.    Our  principal  advanti 

in  freight,  it  is  a  question  of  pounds  and  not  of  value.  One. 
spindles  employed  on  No.  4  yarn  will  produce  in  one  day  200  p 
yarn ;  100  spindles  on  Nos.  13J  to  14^,  which  are  the  standard 
for  manufacturing  in  the  South  as  business  is  now  conducted, 
duce  62 J  pounds  of  yarn ;  100  spindles  on  No.  20  wiU  pn 
pounds  of  yarn  ;  100  spindles  on  No.  32  wilJ  produce  about  12J 
100  spindles  on  No.  100,  as  spun  at  Lonsdale,  will  produce  aboul 

/-':  '^  and  a  half  a  month.    Now,  the  freight  advantages  would  be 

on  the  cotton  for  either  of  those  numbers.  The  advantage  ij 
on  the  product  of  100  spindles  on  No.  4  yarn  for  one  day — ^th^ 
alone,  no  expenses  being  considered — would  be  $2.-  On  Nos.  IS 
it  would  be  62  cents  per  day  per  100  spindles ;  on  No.  32  the  ac 

' .  _*  f  would  be  12J  cents  per  day  per  100  spindles,  and  on  No.  100  it' 

[  6jV  cents  per  day  per  100  spindles.    A  mill  having  the  capacii 

Eagle  and  Phoenix,  consuming  50  standard  bales  of  cotton 
would  have  an  advantage  in  freight  alone  of  $500  daily. 

Q.  Can  you  assume  that  the  freight  would  be  the  same  !>€ 
upon  the  manufactured  goods  as  upon  the  raw  material  t — A.  ; 
half.    That  freight  comes  under  a  different  class.    Cotton  is  ha 

.■>«^  r  and  is  not  a  low  grade  of  freight.    Iron  is  not  hazardous,  and 

low  grade.    Goods  are  intermediate.    The  railroads  carry  the  \ 
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*;..**: .  J  .  one-half  the  freight  on  cotton  per  pound. 
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Q.  What  is  the  hazard  about  cotton  T— A.  Did  you  see  the  ai 
*  f^  /  ment  in  the  papers  this  morning  about  the  burning  of  3,000  bah 

i  :K\  •  ton  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  did  you  see  a  similar  announceme 

:'-  ".  I  days  ago  about  the  burning  of  cotton  at  Savannah?    Do  you 

.  >"  *-^  ■  such  announcements  every  day  ?    Now,  did  you  ever  see  it  an 

•;.  \j  ^  in  the  papers  that  a  lot  of  manufactured  goods  had  been  bi 
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cosls  1  cent  a  pound  less  to  lay  cotton  down  in  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix 
thau  it  costs  to  lay  it  down  in  any  Northern  mill  whatever;  that  is  to 
8ay,  that  we  put  it  into  our  picker  rooms  on  an  average  at  that  much 
less  than  it  costs  to  put  it  into  any  Northern  mill,  and  that  by  doing  so 
we  save  $500  a  day  on  our  numbers,  while,  if  we  spun  No.  100,  we  would 
save  only  $2.80  a  day  on  our  freights.  Now,  $500  a  day  is  $150,000  a 
year  advantage  in  freight  alone,  and  $150,000  a  year  is  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest, or  dividend,  as  you  choose  to  call  it,  on  an  investment  of  $3,000,000. 
And  we  have  that  advantage  before  we  ever  spend  a  cent  in  the  way  of 
labor  in  manufacturing  our  cotton.  Our  advantages  are,  therefore,  as 
before  stated,  entirely  due  to  the  matter  of  pounds,  and  for  that  reason 
we  must  manufacture  in  the  South  such  goods  as  consume  large  quan- 
tities of  cotton  in  proportion  to  the  machinery  emplo.ved,  in  order  to  reap 
the  full  benefits  of  this  advantage.  When  finer  numbers  are  spun  the 
advantages  decrease,  and  at  last  become  so  small  as  to  cut  no  figure  in 
the  profits,  so  that  when  we  reach  a  certain  point  we  practically  abandon 
our  advantages.  The  line  for  the  successful  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
in  the  South  now,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  is,  and  will  be,  No.  14 
yarn,  on  ordinary  goods.  Specialties  will  pay  a  profit  according  to  the 
freaks  of  fashion,  regardless  of  the  question  of  pounds,  and  dependent 
only  upon  supply,  demand,  and  price.  We  have  certain  specialties  that 
we  can  manufacture  here,  26s  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  get  a  big  price 
for  them;  but  I  am  talking  now  of  standard  goods  and  competition. 

By  Mr.  PuGH  : 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  number  of  yam  manufactured  now  in  New 
England  ? — A.  Well,  taking  that  which  is  successfully  and  regularly 
manufactured,  outside  of  the  thread-mills  of  Clark  &  Coates  and  the 
Lonsdale,  which  run  up  to  about  100,  46s  and  50s  are  about  as  fine  as 
American  manufacturers  go.  In  the  Wamsutta  Mills  they  run  up  to 
about  46s  and  50s.  Prints  run  from  26s  to  328.  The  Amoskeag  runs 
ginghams  largely  on  No.  26  yarns,  but  they  make  an  assortment  at  the 
Amoskeag,  and  their  tickings  are  made  out  of  No.  14. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Please  explain,  so  that  we  may  understand  it,  this  matter  of  the 
numbering  of  yarn. — A.  Take  No.  1  yarn,  840  yards  of  that  number  will 
weigh  1  pound,  and  as  840  yards  make  1  pound  of  that  yarn,  there 
would  be  8,400  yards  of  yarn  in  No.  10  to  a  pound;  there  would  be 
16,800  in  No.  20,  and  there  would  be  84,000  yards  in  a  pound  of  No.  100 
yarn,  which  would  be  about  15  miles  long. 

Q.  What  ivs  the  finest  thread  of  yarn  known  f — A.  They  run  away  uyi 
to  fancy  fineness.     I  saw  in  the  World's  Fair  No.  1,000, 1  think,  or  500. 

Q.  Cotton  is  capable,  then,  of  being  spun  to  that  extreme  tenuity! — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  unequaled  in  that  respect  by  any  other  fiber  except 
silk. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  fine  silk  can  be  spun  t — A.  Silk  can  go  down 
to  the  original  size  of  a  single  fiber. 

Q.  Is  that  fiber  capable  of  manipulation  by  the  human  hand? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  There  is,  of  course,  almost  no  limit  to  the  fineness  of  silk,  and, 
in  fact,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  fineness  of  cotton.  The  limit  is 
determined,  practically,  by  the  question  whether  it  pays  to  make  it  so 
fine.  If  it  paid  a  good  profit  to  make  2,000  yarn  they  would  make  it. 
They  would  go  right  down  to  the  ultimate  size  of  the  fiber. 

Q.  You  think  that  machinery  invented  by  human  beings,  and  the  hu- 
man band,  are  capable  of  that  delicate  action  1 — ^A.  Anything  is  possi- 
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ble  iu  mechaoica  tbat  i*t  not  prohibited  by  the  atomic  laws, 
make  a  bridge  across  the  Atlantic  Oceau  if  anybody  is  williugi 
for  it,  and  if  yon  take  time  enough. 

OTHSR  ADVANTAGES  OF   THE  SOUTH   IN  MANUPAOTUBnl 

Q.  We  have  got  the  cottOQ  into  the  picker  rooms  of  the  i 
establiahments.  I  would  like  you  to  proceed  now  to  compare  t 
and  the  South  and  their  respective  advautages  iu  the  matter  of  U 
A.  Well,  in  regard  to  labor,  we  have  advantages  and  disadvania^ 
In  fuel,  clothiug,  house  rent,  the  quality  of  food  and  the  quanffl 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  a^'era^e  operative  the  advantage  ia  ^ 
t^outh.  The  average  mill  tenement  costs  less  than  one-third  osil 
the  average  mill  tenement  in  New  England.  Probably  the  iteiv 
costs  less,  in  about  the  same  proportion,  owing  to  onr  wilder'^ 
here,  and  the  difference  in  the  item  of  clothing  would  not  b«  ^ 
from  the  same  proportion.  Our  most  severe  weather  here,  on  af 
age,  is  not  below  32^^,  and  it  reaches  tbat  only  upon  a  few  dayi 
year.  I  do  not  think  th»t  in  the  eleven  jears  that  I  have  been' 
have  experienced  a  dozen  days  where  there  was  not  some  of  the  J 
the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Mill  barefooted.  i 

COST  OF  LIVINO.  } 

Q.  How  do  the  two  sections  compare  as  to  the  cost  of  living — 4 
of  food  t — A.  The  consumption  of  food  by  the  human  frame  ia  S 
consumption  of  fuel  by  the  steam  engine,  it  is  regulated  by  natoni 
and  is  in  proportion  to  the  power  es|)ended.  The  use  of  food  ia  i 
erate  blood  and  heat  to  sustain  the  system.  Now,  it  i-equirM 
times  or  more  than  three  times  the  strength  in  originHl  eleuM 
food  to  sustain  a  Laplander  than  it  requires  to  sustain  a  native 
inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Jamacia,  and  the  same  natural  law 
demands  fuel  iu  proportion  to  the  power  expeuded,  also  reqaic 
food  in  a  moderate  climate  than  in  a  rigorous  one,  the  differenoe 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  labor  and  the  expenditure  of  heat.  'E 
portion  of  food  necessary  to  sustain  a  Southern  operative  is  goi 
by  this  natural  law,  and  as  the  average  temperature  at  the  S< 
much  higher  than  at  the  North,  the  amount  of  food  required  to  I 
that  temperature  ia  in  exact  proportion;  therefore  you  see  it  do 
take  as  much  food  here  to  Bostaiu  an  operative  as  it  does  there. 


Now  as  to  the  efBciency  of  labor  in  the  two  sections.  The  3oi 
operative  is  native  born,  while  the  average  Northern  operative 
They  have  got  more  Canadian  operatives  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 
they  have  natives.  Now,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  all  wh< 
studied  the  subject,  the  elements  of  mind,  the  general  mental  mi 
and  intelligence  of  the  native  American  exceeds  by  far  the  avei 
like  qualities  in  the  lower  classes  of  foreigners,  the  classes  who 
grate  into  this  country  to  work  in  mills.  So  in  the  same  proporti 
you  likely  to  find  the  comparative  intelligence  of  the  Northern  a 
Soatberu  operatives,  the  Southern  being  native  and  the  Northen 
a  foreigner.  There  is  more  endurance  in  the  constitution  in  a  o 
mate  than  in  a  warm  one,  and  our  advantage  becomes  a  disadvanl 
this  respect,  where  it  ia  a  question  of  bard,  heavy  labor.    STatoit 
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would  therefore  indicate  that  for  heavy  labor  the  Northern  operative 
would  be  superior  to  the  Southern,  but  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true 
that  a  warm  climate  develops  the  human  system  earlier,  and  makes  the 
action  of  both  mind  and  body  qaicker  than  in  a  cold  climate.  The  na- 
tives of  warm  climates  are  more  impulsive,  quicker  to  learn,  and  quicker 
in  action,  though  not  so  enduring.  This  climate  advances  the  period 
of  manhood  or  womanhood  fully  a  year  and  a  half  over  the  average 
climate  of  New  England,  so  far  as  development  is  concerned.  A  man 
or  a  woman  here  in  Columbus  is  as  far  advanced  in  physical  develop- 
ment at  fifteen  years  of  age  as  a  like  person  would  be  in  Lowell  at  six- 
teen and  a  half  years  of  age. 

Now,  for  cotton  manufacturing,  capacity  to  endure  hard  labor  is  not  a 
material  point,  because  the  labor  is  not  hard.  The  motions  required  are 
quick  rather  than  laborious,  except  in  certain  departments.  In  weav- 
ing there  is  probably  about  as  much  of  one  kind  as  the  other,  and,  of 
couise,  weaving  is  a  very  important  department.  It  may  be  stated  as 
a  general  fact,  therefore,  that  in  this  regard  the  advantages  in  the  South 
are  at  least  equal  to  those  in  the  North. 

In  the  matter  of  education  the  native  American  of  the  North  aver- 
ages superior  to  the  native  of  the  South,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
many  years,  covering  the  lives  of  all  the  operatives  now  in  the  mills  of 
the  North,  the  free-school  system  has  been  universal  there,  and  the 
necessity  of  education  has  been  generally  and  fully  appreciated.  In 
the  South,  while  a  free-school  system  does  exist  in  this  State,  yet  it  is 
not  so  far  advanced  as  the  free-school  system  in  New  England;  not  so 
liberal;  not  so  easy  to  be  availed  of.  It  furnishes  less  school  accommo- 
dation in  proportion  to  population,  and  there  is  less  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  patronize  it,  and,  generally  speaking,  owing  to  the 
very  limited  time  it  has  been  in  existence,  the  advantages  of  our  free- 
school  system  here  have  not  been  reaped  by  our  people  to  an  extent 
that  will  at  all  compare  with  the  benefits  that  the  New  England  system 
has  conferred  upon  the  people  there. 

But  again,  as  compared  with  foreign  help,  the  probabilities  are  that 
even  in  the  matter  of  education  our  Southern  operatives  have  the  ad- 
vantage. In  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  other  States,  where  no  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  free-school  system,  the  operatives  have  not 
had  tl)e  advantages  that  they  have  in  Greorgia. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  cotton  manufacture  in  the  Eagle  and  PhcBuix 
mills  average  eleven  per  day,  but  in  many  mills  they  average  twelve 
per  day.  In  New  England,  in  some  of  the  States,  the  law  prescribes 
ten  hours  as  a  day's  work.  That  is  so  in  Massachusetts,  but  not  in  New 
Hampshire. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  Amoskeag  runs  eleven  hours  a  day! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  In  Massa- 
chusetts they  have  the  ten-hour  law,  and  the  Massachusetts  manufact- 
urers suffer  for  it.  In  cotton  manufacturing  machinery  does  the  work, 
not  the  operatives.  The  average  hours  of  labor  in  the  South  exceed 
those  in  the  North. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  had  better,  at  this  pointy  take  up  the  question  of 
child  labor,  and  state  the  earliest  age  at  which  children  are  employed 
in  cotton  mills  here,  and  the  number  of  hours  that  they  work  per  day. — 
A.  There  is  one  thing  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  labor  that  I  may 
Btate  in  justice  to  all  sections,  and  that  is  that  we  are  at  a  disadv^ta^ 
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here  from  the  fact  that  in  the  manufacturing  centers  of  New  B 
the  father  and  the  mother,  the  grandfather  and  the  grandmothe 
probably  all  been  operatives  in  the  mills,  so  that  whole  famil 
educated  to  the  business  from  the  beginning.  For  instance,  in 
there  are  many  operatives  whose  grandfathers  and  graudmotbc 
whose  fathers  and  mothers  spent  their  lives  as  mill  operatives. 

Q.  Those  original  operatives  were  of  foreign  birth,  were  they 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  necessarily.  You  will  find  families  who  have  bee 
atives  in  the  mills  all  the  time  since  away  back  in  the  twenties. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  an  appreciable  element  now  in  tl 
England  mills ;  in  fact  the  native  element  has  been  very  largel;; 
nated  from  the  mills. 

The  AViTNESS.  Well,  whatever  element  they  may  have  beloD 
there  are  operatives  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  and  mothc 
grandmothers  have  been  operatives  for  a  great  many  years  1m 
not  that  correct  f 

The  Chairman.  I  Inirdly  think  that  is  so  to  the  extent  that  y 
suppose.  The  average  operative  in  New  England  now  is  a  fo 
rather  than  an  American,  unless  you  include  as  Americans  the  ci 
of  operatives  who  have  immigrated  into  New  England.  Then 
great  many  whose  fathers  and  mothers  immigrated  in  early  or  mid< 
and  who  have  been  born  on  the  soil,  and  therefore  are  really  Amc 
n      ^i  but  the  original  American  element  which  began  working  in  the  i 

the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  : 
England,  and  continued  for  perhaps' twenty- five  or  thirty  years 
the  principal  element  in  the  mills,  has  now  been  largely  elim 
From  the  testimony  T  have  heard  since  I  came  here  and  from 
have  seen,  I  think  that  your  help  in  your  mills  is  composed  oi 
the  same  class  of  native  American  i)opulation  that  our  New  E 
manufacturers  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  when  they  began  manu 
ing  operations,  and  perhaps  during  the  lirst  twenty-five  or  thirty 
of  the  existen(ro  of  our  manufaijturing  eslablishnionts. 

The  Witness.  Well,  1  nii<»ht  say  this,  1  think  that  in  the 
generally  we  have  a  disadvantage  in  tlu^  fact  that  the  mill  ope 
are  new  at  the  business,  and  that  many  of  themcome  to  it  ] 
life  from  other  avocations.  That  is  not  true  to  the  same  extei 
in  Columbus  as  it  is  in  oilier  i)laces  in  the  South,  because 
facturing  has  been  carried  on  hci'c  lor  thirty  years ;  but,  gei 
speaking,  in  the  Soiitliern  factories  wo  have  the  disadvantage  ( 
ing  many  more  learners  in  the  mills  than  they  have  in  the  Nc 
mills,  and  of  course  experience  gives  ])roficiency.  We  have  mo 
have  to  learn  the  business,  and  hence  we  have  many  more  in 
enced  hands  on  an  average  in  the  Sontliern  mills  than  you  will 

+  ]»n   ^<i\v    l^'.i*  ir]«i  t»/l    tnillvj  \\'<»   l»'i\'/k     fit    t<»'W»li     m11     fl»*»   Iw^li*    \vn    ir»f 
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and  such  heavy  work.  It  has  been  found,  and  is  a  fact  patent  to  all 
who  have  studied  the  question,  that  the  employment  of  colored  labor  in 
the  finer  processes  of  manufacturing  is  a  question  which  is  mooted  only 
by  those  who  know  nothing  about  it.  The  question  is  never  raised  by 
I)eoj)le  whose  knowledge  and  experience  have  taught  them  the  capa- 
bilities and  adaptabilities  of  the  two  races  respectively.  But  still  that 
is  true  in  regard  to  the  finer  processes  of  cotton  manufacture ;  yet,  when 
itcomes  to  the  question  of  muscle,  endurance,  tractableness,  willingness, 
a  disposition  to  obey  orders  and  to  carry  them  out,  a  willingness  to  work 
at  anything,  anywhere  or  under  any  circumstances,  and  when  properly 
watched  and  managed,  to  be  faithful  and  generally  eflScient,  it  is  found 
that  the  colored  labor  is  the  most  desirable.  And  that  is  true  not 
merely  in  these  departments  of  heavy  labor,  but  also  in  some  of  the 
mechanical  processes  to  which  the  colored  people  are  also  specially 
adapted ;  processes  where  imitation  is  required  rather  than  invention. 
The  intelligent  employer  in  the  South  recognizes  this  fact,  and  acts  upon 
it;  and  the  work  in  manufacturing,  in  construction,  and  the  whole  question 
of  labor,  as  it  relates  to  the  relative  capacities  of  the  two  races  is  oper- 
ated upon  the  basis  I  have  stated.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fact  about- 
which  those  who  understand  the  question  can  have  no  dispute,  that  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  present  condition  of  things  can  be  changed. 
There  are  places  to  which  each  of  these  labor  elements  is  specially 
adapted.  The  supply  of  both  races  is  about  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  support  and  for  fair  and  reasonable  prosper- 
ity open  to  one  race  as  well  as  to  the  other. 

HARMONY  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  Aiq)  EMPLOYED. 

There  is  a  good  feeling  existing  between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed, both  white  and  black,  at  the  South,  which  is  not  equaled  in  any 
other  section  of  this  country,  or  in  Europe  either.  There  are  no  strikes 
here,  no  rebellions  of  the  laborers,  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  labor 
to  combine  against  capital,  and  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  capital  to 
oppress  labor.  Everything  is  in  harmony,  and  a  state  of  harmony  and 
of  prosperity  in  this  respect  exists  which  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  place 
in  the  civilized  world  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  cotton  States  of  the 
South.  That  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  liberality  upon  the  part 
of  the  employers  which  dispenses  justice  to  the  employed  willingly  and 
cheerfully,  and  without  compulsion.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  the 
employes,  and  where  there  is  justice  between  capital  and  labor,  and  no 
oppression,  there  is,  of  course,  no  necessity  for  collisions,  strikes,  or  ani- 
mosities. 

CLIMATE. 

Now  there  is  an  error  upon  the  part  of  very  many  which  is  generally 
entertained  by  people  living  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  who  have 
not  visited  the  South  and  are  not  acquainted  with  the  climatic  conditions 
here.  I  refer  to  the  error  of  supposing  that  our  climate  here  is  hot  be- 
yond endurance,  and  especially  enervating  to  the  human  system.  Upon 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact  that  while  the  average  temperature  of  the 
South  is  higher  than  that  of  the  North,  yet,  taking  Columbus  as  a 
standard,  the  temperature  never  rises  to  the  point  of  excess  beyond 
blood  heat  (which  is  the  sultry  point) ;  never  rises  to  the  extent  that  it 
does  in  the  manufticturing  sections  of  New  England.  I  si)ent  one  Sun- 
day in  a  hotel  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  with  the  thermometer  at  lOT^j  but  I 
l^aye  never  spent  a  day  in  Columbus,  except  in  a  single  instance^  wheiji 
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^;    ;  entire  time,  aud  1  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  wliere  any 

white  or  black,  was  overcome  by  the  heat,  or  snffered  from  it 
qnences.  The  same  is  trae  also  of  a  greater  number  of  laboi 
ployed  for  a  greater  length  of  time  in  the  constraction  of  the 
tions  of  the  dam  and  the  development  of  the  water-power  of  i 
■^ft  ^'  ^  ^  y  ^^^  ^^^  same  state  of  facts  was  found  to  exist  in  that  case. 

.   therefore,  may  well  be  assumed  to  be  able  to  withstand  oar  clj 
such  an  extent  as  to  contradict  the  opinion  of  those  who  reg 
^ij;^ ,  '  climate  as  especially  enervating ;  because  no  works  of  eqaal  Bh 

.!?.'.*•  probably  have  been  executed  during  the  hot  summer  monthi 

|l5' /^^  State  in  this  Union  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  with 

-  "     '  effect  upon  the  men  from  the  heat. 


►  *  ■    .1 


ELECTEIOITY  IN  THE  AIR. 


w  •      ^ 

■■  -' .-'  J!  There  is  one  other  item  that  I  wish  to  mention  in  regard  tonu 

uring,  aud  it  is  this :  You  will  notice  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  1 

England  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  (which,  as  a  mattei 

'}%. ;:    ^  is  the  representative  association  of  the  Unitexi  States)  their  proc 

;f*    . :  were  largely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  electricity  evolved  in  mam 

?  £^  !^  ing,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  in  cotton  mt 

^^j-  *  uring  in  New  England  is  that  one  of  electricity.    If  you  enter  a 

l^**^  r^:  Fall  River,  Lowell,  or  any  of  the  Kew  England  cities,  no  matte 

•*  V  - '  *'  ^^®  thermometer  may  be,  whether  it  is  at  32o  below  or  at  100 

f*']ji :.  ^  zero,  you  will  find  atomizers  and  steam  jets  and  all  manner  of  dei 

^ii.  v^  sprinkling  water  and  everything  of  that  description  in  use  for  1 

'\f'-  T  ••  pose  of  destroying  the  electricity  which  exists  in  the  cotton,  and  t 

HC;-  *.  '^  much  greater  extent  in  wool.    That  is  owing  to  peculiar  atmosphc 

'^^^:  i'  diditious.    Now,  if  there,  is  in  any  of  the  mills  in  Columbus  an  a1 

ft"'*  t:  ^  steam  jet,  or  any  device  which  has  been  put  in  for  the  purpoe 

Y  *^*  '■]  stroying  electricity,  I  do  not  know  it.    There  have  been  millions 
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WAGES. 

Q.  At  somo  point  Id  yoar  statement  I  shonld  like  to  ask  you  to  state 
your  experience  as  to  the  wages  paid  now  and  at  other  times  since  you 
have  been  in  this  Southern  country  for  all  classes  of  labor  in  the  South. — 
A.  There  is  no  uniform  scale  of  wages  in  the  South.  While  there  is 
none  in  the  North  either,  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor  therej 
and  the  antagonism  of  the  two  at  times,  exert  influences  of  which  the 
result  is  a  very  considerable  uniformity  of  wages  for  equal  labor  in  the 
North.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  each  manufacturer  establishes  his 
hours  of  labor  and  regulates  the  amount  that  he  shall  pay.  I  am  talk- 
ing now  about  common  labor.  If  he  can  afford  to  be  liberal  on  account 
of  profits,  wages  will  advance.  The  profit  on  manufacturing  has  been 
heretofore  so  great  that  the  prosperous  manufacturer  has  been  willing 
that  a  portion  of  the  profits  should  be  divided  among  the  operatives. 
If  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  at  the  South,  as 
there  is  on  the  part  of  some  of  them,  to  employ  labor  at  less  prices  than 
are  now  paid,  thej'^  could  do  it — ^more  especially  in  the  isolated  mills  j 
but  in  Columbus  and  Augusta  and  at  other  points  where  there  is  con- 
siderable competition  and  considerable  opportunity  for  employment,  the 
prices  paid  for  labor  in  the  mills  regulate  themselves,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  coming  in  and  governing  in  that  as  in  other  things.  The 
average  wages  paid  in  Columbus  and  Augusta  for  really  proficient  help 
may  be  stated  to  be  equal  to  the  average  wages  paid  at  the  North.  The 
unskilled  labor  being  less  profitable,  is  probably  employed  in  the  South 
at  less  wages  than  at  the  North,  but  it  is  usuaUy  paid  for  about  in  pro- 
portion to  its  proficiency. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  the  wages  actually  paid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  mill  which  you  superintended,  and  then  the  pay  which 
the  operatives  receive! — ^A.  The  labor  question  in  this  portion  of  the 
South,  in  fact  in  the  whole  South,  has  radically  changed  within  the 
last  ten  years.  Ten  years  ago,  and  previous  to  that,  back  to  the  close 
of  the  war,  there  was  an  enormous  per  cent,  of  unemployed  labor.  That 
was  the  case,  first,  because  there  was  little  demand  for  labor;  and, 
secondly,  because,  from  the  results  of  the  war  and  the  changed  condi- 
tions and  necessities  of  labor,  it  was  not  appreciated,  because  there  was 
a  lack  of  capital  and  of  enterprise  which  would  call  for  the  employment 
of  large  amounts  of  labor.  Owing  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
this  condition  of  things  does  not  now  exist.  There  is  no  able-bodied 
man,  woman,  or  child,  who  desires  employment,  permanently  unem- 
ployed in  the  city  of  Columbus.  Everybody  that  desires  employment 
may  obtain  it  at  fair,  reasonable,  and  profitable  rates;  the  demand 
being  about  equal  to  the  supply.  The  construction  of  our  new  mill  in 
187G  wa«  the  first  step  in  the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  a  radical 
change  in  this  respect;  and  that,  together  with  improved  conditions  all 
round,  has  changed  the  question  of  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  question 
of  supply  and  demand  here.  In  1876,  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  mill,  the  supply  of  labor  was  so  great  that  the  price  paid 
for  it  could  have  been  made  anything  within  reason  that  we  chose.  For 
some  time  after  the  commencement  we  employed  several  hundred  labor- 
ers at  50  cents  a  day.  The  river  banks  were  lined  black  with  men  every 
morning  seeking  employment  at  that  price,  and  we  had  probably  one 
hundred  applications  every  morning. 

Q.  From  laborers  of  both  races  f — A.  \es,  sir;  from  both  races.  We 
employed  them  both  together  at  that  time.  We  didn't  know  any  better 
t^jw,    Wp  fotind,  Jiow^vw,  t|i^t  }ow  w^ge^  ^id  pot  pay,  fMi4  tl|^^  vWlj* 
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ail  abundance  of  labor  could  be  i)rocured  at  that  irnce,  the  reifl 
tion  was  too  small  an  inducement  to  call  out  the  best  men  so  W6 
our  labor  very  irregular.  Sometimes  we  would  have  twenty,  th 
forty  hands  who  had  worked  yesterday  who  would  not  be  at  work  t 
and  while  we  were  able  to  fill  their  places  without  any  trouble, 
found  that  these  continued  changes  were  undesirable,  Therefc 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  most  desirable  labor  and  rendering  i 
permanent,  we  advanced  the  wages  to  CO  cents  a  day,  which  wa 
considered  a  high  figure. 

Q.  Did  that  remedy  the  evil  of  irregularity  and  instability  t — A 
sir;  we  were  then  able  to  secure  the  best  labor,  and  it  becam4 
j>aratively  permanent,  with  very  few  changes.  Labor  here  to 
very  mu(jh  more  proficient  than  it  used  to  be.  We  have  no  vags 
or  loafers  now,  comparatively  speaking,  and  at  present,  unlike  tha 
when  a  man  hires  a  man  to  do  a  day's  labor,^he  expects  to  perfoi 
labor.  At  that  time  he  expected  to  get  his  pay  without  working 
could.  The  men  are  the  same  now  that  they  were  then.  The  a' 
price  today  is  probably  on  the  same  basis  as  before,  75  cents  ; 
but,  owing  to  experience  and  to  other  causes,  the  labor  has  become 
more  intelligent  and  in  many  instances  90  cents  and  $1  and  $1.2o 
are  paid.  It  is  not  really,  however,  an  advance  in  wages,  but  an  ac 
in  capability  and  in  general  proficiency  which  renders  the  laboj 
valuable.  The  laborers  are  smarter  now,  and  they  are  worth 
money  than  thej^  were  then. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMONG  LABORERS  OF  BOTH  RACES. 

Now,  I  will  make  another  statement  which  will  probably  be  in 
ing  to  people  who  do  not  live  here.  The  cotton  States  of  the  Sou 
the  only  portion  of  the  United  States  where  whites  and  blacks 
together  u])on  the  same  work  at  the  same  pay  and  under  the  sani 
ulations,  the  only  \rdrt  of  this  country  where  the  two  races  will 
side  by  side,  justice  being  rendered  to  each,  and  the  laborers  oJ 
races  working  in  harmony  and  in  unison,  without  rebellion  anc 
mutual  good-will.  1  employed  on  mill  Xo.  »>  from  fifty  to  seveni 
brick  masons,  and  probably  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ro(;k  masons, 
men  of  both  races  were  mixed,  working  side  by  side,  black  and 
They  were  paid  equal  wages,  and  there  was  perfect  harmony  be 
them  and  equal  proficiency  except  in  cases  wln*re  special  acquire 
were  necessary  on  si)ecial  work,  and,  in  one  instance,  for  consicl 
length  of  time,  a  state  of  facts  existed  that  could  not  exist  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  viz,  that  the  entire  lot  of  laborers  were  su 
tended  by  a  colored  man.  You  can't  see  anything  like  that  in 
England,  can  you?  But  what  I  say  of  the  liarmonious  relatioi 
tween  the  laborers  of  the  two  races  has  particular  reference  to  Ge 
and  other  States  where  the  races  have  not  been  antagonized  by  v 
political  agitations  in  the  past. 

The  (Chairman.  We  haven't  got  the  colored  men  in  !N'ew  Englj 

The  Witness.  Well,  the  two  races  wouldn't  work  alongside  ol 
otluT  there,  would  theyH 

The  Ottatrman.  I  do  not  know;  I  never  saw  it  tried. 

The  Witness.  I  have  tried  it  in  the  \orth  myself.    You  can't 
w^hites  and  blacks  alongside  of  each  other  at  I  lie  North.     It  is 
question  of  equality.    That  question  does  not  come  up.    The  lab( 
the  South  is  not  a  politician,  and  does  not  study  these  questions 
is  willing  to  render  a  day's  labor  for  a  day's  pay.    He  does  not  'w 
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be  placed  npon  an  equality  socially  with  the  black  man,  bat  he  is  will- 
ing to  work  side  by  side  with  the  negro  or  any  other  man  who  will  ren- 
der an  eqnal  day's  work  for  an  eqnal  amount  of  money. 

The  Ghajrman.  You  state  that  as  a  fact  which  generally  prevails 
here  with  reference  to  the  white  and  colored  laborers  of  this  part  of  the 
country  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  impracticable  to  mix  the  races  in  labor 
where  there  is  close  connection  (like  a  gang  of  hands  working  together), 
because  in  that  case  the  white  men  will  always  try  to  have  the  colored 
men  do  all  the  work.  The  two  races  will  work  side  by  side  at  eqnal 
work  quite  harmoniously,  but  they  had  better  be  in  different  brigades, 
except  in  such  work  as  masonry,  where  every  man  is  on  his  own  hook, 
so  far  as  his  work  is  concerned,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  other  man. 
The  mason  lays  a  brick,  and  he  does  not  require  to  have  any  one  else 
to  help  him  put  it  in  its  plac^,  as  he  would  if  he  had  to  put  a  log  or  a 
stone  in  place.  Working  them  together  does  not  work  well,  because  in 
such  a  case  the  darky  is  going  to  do  most  of  the  work  and  the  white 
man  is  going  to  do  the  bossing.  There  is  really  no  trouble  here  between 
the  races  if  you  will  give  them  justice,  and  not  insist  on  bringing  up 
matters  that  do  not  properly  enter  into  the  matter  at  all.  The  colored 
man  is  the  most  desirable  laborer  I  have  ever  known.  I  would  rather 
have  him  than  any  other  laborer  of  any  race  tbat  I  know  of,  and  I  have 
tried  i)retty  nearly  all  of  them,  because  I  came  here  from  the  West, 
where  the  iK>pulation  is  so  mixed  that  you  don't  know  where  anybody 
comes  from.  The  colored  man  is  an  excellent  laborer,  but  then  you 
must  treat  him  with  respect.  There  is  no  gentleman  in  the  South,  no 
man  who  is  capable  of  properly  managing  colored  laborers,  who  does 
not  render  them  proper  respect.  'So  Southern  man  who  understands 
the  relation  of  the  races,  and  no  man  anywhere  who  understands  human 
nature,  will  undertake  to  humiliate  an  employ^.  The  result  of  this  feel- 
ing is  that  the  term  "  nigger,"  and  other  such  opprobrious  terms,  are 
never  used  by  Southern  employers,  excei)t  by  those  who  know  no  bet- 
ter ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  terms  of  respect,  such  as  "  colored  man," 
^'  black  man,"  "  colored  woman,"  "  black  woman,"  are  always  used  and 
accepted,  and  no  odious  terms  of  comparison  are  employed.  You  will 
find  that  to  be  the  case  everywhere  through  the  South.  You  will  never 
find  the  term  "nigger"  used  as  applied  to  the  colored  man  except  in 
the  North. 

The  Chairman.  1  beg  your  pardon,  but  since  I  have  been  here  I  have 
heard  it  used  quite  often.  I  do  not  think  it  is  used  by  men  in  official 
or  representative  positions,  but  in  the  ordinary  slang  of  the  day  I  hear 
it  used  a  great  deal. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  am  talking  now  of  employers,  the  particular 
class  of  men  that  you  refer  to  in  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  that  therejs  any  occasion  for 
you  to  make  statements  about  such  opprobrious  epithets  being  used  at 
the  North,  because  they  are  not  commonly  used  there,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  your  making  the  sort  of  semi-justification  of  the  South  as 
against  the  North  which  runs  through  your  whole  testimony.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  but  the  kindest  feeling  at  the  North  towards  both  the 
white  man  and  the  colored  man  of  the  South.  All  the  prejudices  and 
feelings  of  the  South  are  passing  away,  atd  Senator  Pngh,  who  ha«  lately 
been  at  the  North,  will  testify,  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  a  general  friendly 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  people  towards  everybody  at  the 
South,  and  certainly  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  found  a  similar  teel- 
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:  1        b.y  I  yoa  can' here  in  Colombos.    Pat 

I  vo  woTE        tg        oi     ^lored  man  on  the  walls  of  a  Ohicag 
id  trep^r.  oo      %»  yon  do  here,  and  yon  ¥^11  be  VMlStg 

u-  udve  a  St    :e  m  The  correctness  of  tnac  opinion  is  esiii 

I  think,  by  t  fiacD  i  the  thing  is  never  attempted  afe  tiM 
Yon  don't  finu  white  i  u  and  black  men  working  together  in  i 
miUs  or  tibie  rolling  furnaces  at  the  Forth,  but  here  tiiey  are  «I 
up  in  that  way.  If  you  undertake  to  put  whites  and  blades 
togetiber  even  in  the  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  you  would  hsTe 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  here. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  think  the  feeling  of  the  white  laborers  d  fki 
the  men  who  stand  there  substantially  on  the  same  ^rade  as  th6 
men  here,  grows  out  of  the  fear  that  they  have  of  an  inoreasi 
petition  for  work  more  than  out  of  any  other  feeling.  I  think  it 
that  than  any  anti-race  feeling.  The  colored  man  is  an  excellmit 
and  for  the  kind  of  work  that  is  done  in  mines  and  for  hu?d  la] 
erally,  he  would  be  a  very  serious  competitor  if  he  got  a  footi] 
laborer  in  the  I^orth,  and  the  foreigner  who  comes  to  this  ooi 
work  as  a  laborer  naturally  and  instinctively  feels  that  he  mo 
tiie  colored  element  out  for  that  reason. 

The  Witness.  Just  like  the  Chinese  f 

The  Ohaibman.  Yes,  the  feeling  is  substantially  the  same 
oases,  I  think. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  but  I  have  been  simply  calling  attentioi 
Coot  that  we  can  do  here  what  you  cannot  do  there ;  that  i8| 
work  the  two  races  together  on  the  same  work  in  harmony,  am 
again  that  you  could  not  do  that  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania 
rolling  mills  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  manufacturing  establidimentB 
York,  or  upon  the  buildings  of  New  York,  Boston,  or  Ohicagii 
coidd  not  find  or  get  up  in  any  of  those  places  the  same  han 
feeling  which     ists  here  between  the  races  to-day. 
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to  work  the  two  races  together  harmonionBly  as  we  do  here.  I  simply 
state  this  as  a  fact  not  generally  known  by  parties  at  the  North  who 
have  not  investigated  it.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fact  ex- 
ists here  as  I  have  stated.  Senator  Pugh  has  no  doubt  seen  it  illustrated 
hundreds  of  times.  Whites  and  blacks  will  work  harmoniously  together 
in  the  field  here,  but  you  could  not  get  them  to  do  it  in  the  West.  In 
harvest  time,  when  labor  gets  up  to  $2  or  $3  a  day,  if  a  man  should  go 
to  town  and  bring  out  a  lot  of  white  people  and  a  lot  of  darkeys  and 
put  them  to  work  alongside  of  each  other,  do  you  think  they  would 
work  together!  Everybody  knows  they  would  not.  I  am  speaking- 
now  of  the  West,  an  agricultural  community,  and  I  say  you  could  not 
get  the  two  races  to  work  together  there.  In  other  words,  the  sum  of 
it  all  is  that  the  race  question  comes  up  there  while  it  does  not  come  up 
here  in  this  class  of  labor.  You  never  saw  the  two  races  working  to- 
gether in  a  field  at  the  West  or  at  the  Forth,  at  least  I  never  did.  and 
I  don't  believe  they  do  it,  unless  matters  have  changed  very  mucn.  I 
ran  a  mill  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  which  is  the  head-center  of  intelligence 
there,  a  place  having  more  educational  institutions  than  any  other  of 
its  size  in  the  world.  A  capitalist  built  the  mill  and  expected  to  fill  it 
with  colored  operatives  and  white  operatives  mixed,  but  the  experiment 
did  not  last  for  an  hour,  and  it  never  could  have  succeeded  there. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Was  that  mill  built  by  both  races  working  together  t — A.  !No,  sir  ; 
but  I  say  they  built  it  expecting  to  work  both  races  together  in  thd 
mUl,  but  the  experiment  did  not  succeed.  That  experiment,  however,, 
would  not  succeed  in  these  mills  or  in  any  other  mill.  It  is  only  in  th& 
proper  place  that  the  two  races  can  come  together  harmoniously.  They 
don't  come  together  in  the  dining-room,  they  don't  come  together  in 
society,  but  there  is  a  place  where  they  can  come  together  harmoniously,, 
and  that  is  right  down  on  this  basis  where  it  is  a  question  of  labor,  and 
where  the  common  sentiment  of  the  people  is  that  the  two  races  are 
equal.  So  far  as  regards  this  question  of  such  labor  as  can  earn  60  or 
70  cents  a  day,  there  is  perfect  equality  between  white  and  black  labor 
here  in  the  South .  But  that  does  not  mean  at  all  social  equality.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics  or  with  social  equality  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  means  just  75  cents  a  day  for  a  day's  work,  whether  the  laborer  is  white 
or  black,  or  $2.50  a  day  for  a  black  mason,  and  $2.50  for  a  white  mason. 
We  have  two  blacksmiths  at  work  at  the  Eagle  and  Phcenix  mill,  one 
of  them  being  white  and  the  other  black,  and  they  are  on  an  equality 
in  wages  and  in  work.  One  of  them  is  a  very  intelligent  white  man  and 
the  other  is  a  very  intelligent  colored  man.  The  question  of  equality 
does  not  come  up  with  reference  to  those  two  men  at  all.  They  are  botb 
just  blacksmiths  working  at  $2.50  a  day  each,  and  drawing  that  amount 
of  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  We  de 
not  mix  the  races  in  the  machine  shop.  It  is  done  only  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain  suitableness  in  it.  We  do  it  on  our  rock  walls  and 
our  brick  walls,  and  among  our  carpenters,  and  we  pay  each  one  at  the 
same  rate  for  equal  work. 

Q.  And  give  neither  race  the  preference  in  selecting  the  men  to  be 
employed  f — ^A.  If  I  want  a  man  to  do  certain  things  I  want  a  colored 
man  every  time,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  want  a  man  to  do  certain 
other  things,  I  want  a  white  man.  I  don't  know  that  it  hinges  on  the 
question  of  the  whiteness  or  blackness  of  the  man's  skin  5  it  hinges 
.  rather  on  the  adaptability  of  the  man  to  do  the  particular  work  that  la 
required. 


be  made.    '±aen,  too,  a  law  that  would  be  good  in  that  regs 

8ac1lusett6  would  not  be  good  for  anything  in  Alabama. 

adapt  your  laws  to  the  State  and  conditions  of  society.     Si 

Bhould  pass  a  law  in  Alabama  that,  up  to  a  certain  age,  child 

not  work  because  they  must  go  to  school ;  it  wouldn^t  be  goc 

}  thing ;  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  first  place,  even  if  they  did 

they  would  not  go  to  school,  because  the  parents  would  n 

send  them,  and  also  because  it  they  did  there  are  no  school 

*  •  they  could  send  them  generally.    Again,  on  the  other  hand. 

true  of  Georgia.    Of  course,  I  am  now  speaking  only  of  tn 

There  are  many  people  here  who  would  be  very  apt  and  anxi< 

!  cate  their  children,  and  who  would  be  very  glad  to  send  them 

There  are  many  who  do  send  their  children  U)  school  wherevei 

^j^  the  opportunity,  but  there  are  many  others  who  do  not: 

j  of  thrift,  or  from  the  fact  which  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in 

i'  try^  that  the  devastation  produced  by  the  war  has  swept  awi 

►f;  terial  prosperity  of  the  people  and  probably  set  them  back 

'  jj  in  that  respect,  and  as  a  consequence  they  are  unable  to  edu 

/.;  children  as  they  would  wish.    For  these  reasons,  and  also  1 

)i\  the  fact  generally  admitted,  that  economy  is  not  one  of  the 

Ir  points  of  the  Southern  people,  there  are  a  great  many  pa 

^  would  be  glad  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  who  hai 

/  opportunity  or  the  means,  being  compelled  to  keep  the  ohi 

ployed  in  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life. 

u  In  regard  to  the  small  children,  more  especially  those  in  oix 

room,  they  are  worth  all  they  are  paid,  and  the  fact  is  that 

they  earn  are  a  necessity  for  the  support  of  the  famUies  ftom 

i  children  come;  so  that  if  they  were  turned  out  there  would  bd 

i  upon  the  part  of  those  families  for  want  of  that  income.    '^ 

^  really  employ  those  children  as  a  matter  of  preference,  but  a 

of  necessity.    When  a  family  comes  here  and  a  portion  of  tl 
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cotton  mill  is  not  quite  so  healthy  as  the  air  that  comes  unpolluted  from 
the  Gulf,  but  still,  I  think,  their  health  generally  is  very  good. 

Q.  Does  their  health  average  well  compared  with  that  of  other  chil- 
dren who  are  not  employed  in  the  mills  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  think  their 
health  is,  if  anything,  a  little  better,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  ex- 
posed in  cold  weather  so  much  as  other  children,  but  work  in  the  mill 
where  it  is  warm  and  pleasant.  They  are  better  housed  and  better  reg- 
ulated than  those  outside  as  a  general  rule. 

CLIMATE  AND   VENTILATION. 

There  is  another  point  that  wants  to  come  in  there,  and  that  is  that 
we  have  advantages  in  climate  which  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  because 
in  the  rooms  where  these  children  are  employed  there  is  hardly  a^ay 
that  we  have  not  a  great  number  of  windows  open,  so  that  the  rooms 
are  well  ventilated,  and  that  you  know  could  not -be  done  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate. In  fact  we  get  an  amount  of  ventilation  in  our  mills  that  is  quite 
unknown  at  the  North. 

CAPACITY  AND  COST  OF  MILLS. 

There  is  one  point  that  may  lead  to  misunderstanding  unless  it  is  ex- 
plained. In  the  process  of  manufacturing,  as  heretofore  explained  by 
me  in  regard  to  the  product  of  a  certain  number  of  spindles,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  spindle  on  No.  14  yarn,  producing  8  ounces  a  day,  is  equal 
to  2  spindles  on  No.  20,  and  probably  to  6  or  6  spindles  on  No.  32. 
The  picking,  and  carding,  and  roving  processes,  which  are  the  processes 
l)reviou8  to  spinning,  are  more  in  regard  to  a  pound  of  cotton  than  in 
regard  to  what  kind  of  yarn  is  to  be  made  from  it.  A  lapper,  for  in- 
stance, will  do  1,500  pounds,  whether  it  is  to  go  into  4s  or  into  lOOs. 
So  that  a  mill  here  of  20,000  spindles  on  No.  14  yarns  may  be  expected 
to  do  10,000  pounds  a  day.  The  same  mill  with  very  little  change 
in  machinery,  except  in  the  spindles,  on  No.  20  yarn,  would  be  a  40,000 
spindle  millj  on  No.  20  yarn  it  would  be  a  00,000  spiudle  mill;  on 
No.  32  yarn  it  would  be  about  an  80,000  spindle  mill.  Therefore  a 
mill  like  our  new  one,  if  placed  in  Fall  River  or  any  other  manufactur- 
ing center  at  the  North,  could  be  made  at  a  very  slightly  increased 
cost  into  a  40,000  spindle  mill  on  No.  20  yarn,  or  an  80,W)0  spindle  mill 
on  No.  32  yarn.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  mills  of  the  South  appear 
to  cost  so  much  more  money  than  the  Northern  mills.  It  is  because  we 
put  in  all  the  machinery  except  the  spindles,  and  the  cost  of  a  mill  is 
usually  rated  at  so- much  per  spindle.  We  have  80,000  spindles  on  No.  32 
yarn.  Now,  suppose  the  mill  cost  $800,000,  that  woiUd  make  the  cost  $10 
a  spindle;  but  if  wo  have  20,000  spindles  and  the  cost  is  $800^000  that 
makes  $40  a  spindle,  or  four  times  as  much  per  spindle  as  in  the  other 
case.  It  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  constructing  mills  is  the  same  at 
the  North  as  at  the  South,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  element  in  the 
construction  of  mills  at  th<»  North  is  Southern  yellow  pitch  pine.  Here 
we  pay  $11  a  thousand  for  it;  there  they  pay  $46  a  thousand  for  the 
same  lumber  shipped  from  Georgia.  Brick  here  in  Columbus  are  worth 
$4  jit  the  kiln,  while  in  the  North,  I  believe,  they  cost  $8.  Therefore 
we  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  cost  of  material.  It  costs  about  6  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  machinery  on  an  average  for  freight  from 
Eastern  machine-shops  to  the  South  beyond  what  the  freight  would  be 
to  an  Eastern  mill,  but  the  cost  of  material  for  the  building  at  the  South 
would  be  about  acs  much  less  than  the  cost  at  the  North  as  the  freight 
on  the  machinery  would  be  greater  to  the  South  than  to  a  mill  at  the 
North  or  East. 
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SAVINGS  mSTITTrriOMS. 

In  relation  to  tlie  oucoaragementa  to  saving  in  Columbna,  thaf  th 
ATfi  tttrefl  building  and  loan  associations  now  in  operation  in  the  c 
and  another  about  to  bo  organized.  Aside  from  the  Eagle  and  PhcB 
SavingsBauk,  these  associations  are  the  savings  institutiuii»  of  Columb 
etockholders  paying  $1  per  share  into  the  fand  once  each  month.  1 
stoekholders  are  from  all  classes  and  both  races.  During  the  last 
j'ears  many  hundred  thousand  dolhirs  have  passed  throngh  these  Bs 
ciations  and  been  converted  into  permanent  property  and  invefitmei 
At  this  time  these  associations  receive  something  like  i7,000  per  moi 
of  savings  and  reloau  the  same  to  stockholders.  A  very  cousidera 
per  cent,  of  the  building  improvement*  and  real  estate  investments 
the  city,  whereby  it  has  expanded  and  improved,  is  due  to  these  savii 
sesociations.  In  most  cases  these  loans  and  investments  are  for  hoi] 
for  stockholders,  and  all  classes  of  homes,  of  higher  and  lower  costi  hi 
been  paid  for  in  this  way,  and  continue  to  be. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  November  30, 1883 

Eliza  Jaoksok  Baeden  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Question.  In  what  employment  are  yon  engaged  in  this  cityl— i 
Bwer.  I  am  a  weaver  in  tiie  Eagle  and  Pbtenix  Mill  No.  3. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ! — A.  Twenty-two. 

Q,  now  long  have  you  been  employed  in  tlio  milH — A,  About  f 
jeai'a — (jiuce  1678. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  the  mill  what  work  did  yon  commeoce  at' 
A  I  commenced  as  assistant  cloth-roomer,  measuring  and  rooming  ob 
and  inspecting  cloth.    "From  that  I  went  to  weaving. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn  to  weave  T — A.  I  gness  it  t 
about  a  week  and  a  half. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  weaving  ever  since  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  pay  did  you  get  when  yon  first  went  into  tJie  millf— 
Sixty  cents  a  day. 

<4.  Do  you  work  now  by  the  piece  f — A.  Tee,  sir;  I  am  weaving  d 
by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  are  you  able  to  make  a  day  t— A.  From  $1.30  to  91.50, 

Q.  How  many  looms  do  you  attend? — A.  Four. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  go  to  work  in  the  morning  1 — A.  Aboat  I 
minutes  to  six.     The  last  bell  rings  at  si:t. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  recess t — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  12  o'clock  to  13, 

Q.  That  is  the  first  recess;  when  is  the  next? — A.  There  is  no otb 

Q.  At  what  hour  do  yon  quit  work  in  the  evening! — A.  At  half-p 
five. 

Q.  How  do  you  stand  the  labort — A.  I  stand  it  splendidly. 

Q.  It  does  not  seem  to  affect  your  health  unfavorably! — A.  No,  i 
not  at  all. 

Q.  You  havebeen  in  good  health  all  the  timet — A,  Tes;  I  have  not) 
any  sickness  at  all  escept  one  spell  of  fever  since  I  have  been  at  w< 
there, 

Q.  Bow  are  the  others  that  work  with  you  as  to  healthf— A.  Tl 
all  seem  to  be  jast  aa  healthy  as  I  am. 
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Q.  Do  you  seem  to  be  as  healthy  as  other  girls  of  your  age  in  other 
employments? — A.  I  think  I  am  more  healthy  than  a  great  many  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  save  anything  firom  yonr  wagesf— A.  Tes,  sir;  I 
support  myself  and  my  little  brother. 

Q.  Are  your  parents  living? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Where  were  you 
bomf — A.  Here  in  Columbus. 

Q.  Have  you  had  opportunities  to  attend  school! — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  I  went 
to  school  up  to  the  time  I  went  into  the  factory.  I  was  aoout  sixteen 
years  of  age.  I  attended  school  in  the  city  here,  a  private  school  at 
first,  and  then  a  public  school. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  November  20, 1883. 
Addle  Pbiscilla  Jones  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman; 

Question.  Do  you  work  in  the  mill? — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  work  in 
No.  1. 

Q.  What  do  you  work  att — ^A.  Weaving. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  the  millf — A.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bornt — A.  In  Harris  County. 

Q.  How  far  from  heret — A.  About  25  miles. 

Q.  Is  your  father  living? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  while  he  was  livingf — ^A.  He  was  a  rook 
ma^on. 

Q.  Is  your  mother  livingf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  brothers  and  sisters  t — A.  I  have  four  sisters  and  one 
brother. 

Q.  Has  your  father  been  dead  a  great  while? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  died 
when  I  was  eighteen  months  old. 

Q.  You  began  working  in  the  mill  twelve  years  ago! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
at  30  cents  a  day. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn  to  weave  t — ^A.  Four  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  commence  weaving  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  t — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  was  spinning  until  I  was  large  enough  to  weave.  I  was  spinning 
for  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  began  to  weave  f — A.  I  think  I  was 
fifteen. 

Q.  When  you  began  to  work  in  the  mill  you  were  about  eleven  years 
of  age  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  in  the  mill  all  the  time  since t — ^A.  I  have. 

Q.  Has  your  healtli  been  pretty  goodf — A.  I  have  had  very  good 
health. 

Q.  Are  there  many  others  who  have  worked  as  long  as  you  have,  or 
about  as  long,  in  the  mills  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many  others. 

Q.  How  are  the  factory  girls,  generally,  as  to  health  f — ^A.  They  have 
good  health,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  enjoy  as  good  health  as  other  young  women? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  work  itself?  Do  you  like  it,  and  do  the  girls  gen- 
'erally  like  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  like  it  very  much. 
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Q.  I  snppose  yon  feel  ratber  nttacbed  to  the  mill  T — A.  T  do. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  object  to  the  uamber  of  Iiours  yon  hare  to  work !— A 
No,  sir.  That  is  to  oar  advantage,  you  know ;  we  art-  piece  weaveie 
aiiu  we  make  more  the  longer  we  ■work. 

Q,  What  can  yon  earn  now! — A.  I  earn  $1.50  every  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  money  ! — A.  I  support  myself  and  m; 
mother,  and  save  some,  too. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  mother  ia  pretty  old  t — A.  She  is.  Her  health  i 
not  very  good.     Hho  cannot  help  herself  a  great  deal. 

Q  The  other  girla  of  your  fatuily — are  they  at  work  in  the  mill  f — A 
1  have  two  aistera  older  than  1  am  who  are  at  work  theie. 

Q.  Do  they  help  to  support  your  mother  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  grei 
deal. 

Q.  Perhaps  they  have  families  themselveB  T — A.  No,  sir;  tbeydom 
make  so  much  us  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  anythiug  from  your  earnings  to  deposit  in  tl 
BavingK-liank  department f — A.  1  have  saved  money,  bat  1  never  ha' 
put  it  in  the  bank. 

Q.  But  you  are  able  to  make  something  beyond  what  ia  required 
BUpimrt  yourself  and  your  motlier,  and  beyond  your  other  necessarye 
penditures  for  other  people! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "What  chance  have  you  had  to  attend  achnol  T — A.  I  have  nev 
had  much  chance  to  attend  scliool  since  1  went  to  work.  Before  I  we 
to  work  I  went  to  school. 

Q.  Hare  you  ever  thought  or  spoken  among  yourselves  of  establu 
ing  an  evening  school  for  your  own  advantage  t — A.  There  are  soi 
schools  of  that  kind  already. 

Q,  What  evenings  in  the  week  are  the  schools  held  ? — A.  They  ha 
a  writing  school  every  night  except  Saturday  night.  It  commeaces 
7  o'clock  and  lasts  until  8,30. 

Q.  Do  yoH  have  any  other  schools  1 — A.  No,  sir;  no  schools  for  ai 
thjug  except  writing  and  spelling. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  have  for  t«achers  t — ^A.  There  ia  a  lady  teacbei 
Mrs.  Lamb. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  November  30, 1883 

Della  Barnes  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Question.  Do  you  work  in  the  mill  t — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  Iwotkio' 
Eagle  and  Phcenix  Mill  No.  3. 

Q.  What  kindof  work  do  you  dot — A.  Weaving. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  make  I— A.  1  average  $1.25,  J1.30,  $1.36  t 
thereabouts. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  in  the  factory  1 — A.  I  gaesi 
has  been  about  twelve  years. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  get  when  you  started? — A.  I  was  a  cl 
tiien.  I  worked  in  the  spinning  department.  I  made  'AOj  40,  60,  oi 
cents  a  day. 

Q.  You  worked  up  gradually  until  you  became  better  skilled  and  a 
to  earn  moret — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  statements  of  the  other  ladies  here  j  do  i 
differ  with  I  hem  in  any  respect? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  agree  with  their  statements? — A.  I  do. 
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Q   You  have  good  health,  I  judge  f — A.  Splendid  health. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  the  number  of  hours  that  you  have  to  work  I — ^A* 
No,  sir ;  I  am  very  well  satisfied  on  that  point. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  persons  to  support  besides  yourself? — A.  Yes^ 
sir ;  my  father  and  mother. 

Q.  Do  they  work  in  the  factory  T — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  opportunities  have  you  had  for  schooling  ? — A.  I  have  had 
very  good  opportunities.    1  am  satisfied. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  hours  for  reading? — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  working 
hours  I  read. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  November  20, 1883. 
Geoeoe  M.  Dews  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  are  the  general  superintendent  of  schools  of  this  city, 
I  believe. — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

SCHOOLS  IN  COLUMBUS. 

Q.  We  will  ask  you  to  tell  us  in  your  own  way  all  about  the  schools 
and  your  educational  system  in  this  city. — A.  Well,  our  white  schools 
have  been  in  existence  for  seventeen  years.  This  is  the  seventeenth 
year  of  the  white  schools,  and  the  twelfth  year  of  the  colored  schools. 
They  are  all  properly  supplied  with  good  rooms,  good  benches,  and  com- 
petent teachers.  The  course  of  study  is  nine  years.  We  have  no  high 
school  proper,  although  the  studies  of  the  ninth  year  are  those  that  are 
usually  pursued  in  high  schools.  There  is  no  distinction  made  as  to  race  j 
the  same  course  of  study  applies  to  the  colored  students  as  to  the  whitse^ 
the  same  nine  years'  course — and  in  the  annual  examinations  the  same 
questions  are  put  by  the  superintendent  in  the  written  examinations  to 
the  students  of  both  colors.  The  schools  are  supported  by  the  city,  by 
direct  taxation.  The  last  appropriation  was  $14,500.  The  city  gets 
back  from  the  State  and  from  the  poll  tax  (which  does  not  go  to  the 
general  State  fund,  but  is  kept  in  each  county)  about  $2,600.  The 
policy  of  the  board  of  trustees  has  been  lately,  since  we  have  been  turn- 
ing out  our  graduates,  to  select  our  teachers  from  our  own  graduates. 
There  is  a  normal  department  connected  with  the  schools,  both  white 
and  colored,  which  the  teachers  have  to  attend  once  a  week. 

Q.  Please  give  us  a  statement — the  number  of  pupils  of  each  race,  the 
extent  to  which  the  children  of  school  age  in  this  city,  actually  attend 
school,  and  the  extent  to  which  accommodations  are  provided  for  them 
in  case  they  should  attend ;  and  give  us  also  some  account  of  the  course 
of  study,  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  the  degree  of  proficiency^ 
the  pupils  generally  attain  T — A.  As  I  said  before,  the  course  of  study 
lasts  nine  years.  The  children  are  not  allowed  to  enter  until  they  are 
seven  years  old,  and  in  the  white  schools  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
unless  thej^  can  read  easy  words.  In  the  colored  schools  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  at  the  very  beginning.  The  census  taken  by  the  city 
in  1882  shows  a  little  over  11,000  inhabitants.  The  colored  children  of 
school  age,  from  six  to  eighteen  years,  number  something  over  1,800,  and 
the  white  children  of  school  age  something  over  1,700.  There  are  more 
negro  children  in  the  city  than  there  are  white  children,  although  the 
wlute  population  is  a  little  in  excess  of  the  tiegro  population. 
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Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  there  are  more  De^ro  children  hereof  school', 
age  than  there  are  white  children  of  school  aget — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  get 
tlie  figures  from  the  cily  authorities.  There  were  1,813  negro  children  ' 
and  1,720  white  children  when  the  cnnmcTatiou  was  made,  and  altbou^ 
the  whites  are  a  little  iu  excess  of  the  negroes  in  the  whole  popnlation 
there  are  more  negro  children  of  school  age  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
colored  population  of  the  city  than  there  are  white  children.  In  the  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  last  year  the  negroes  had  nearly  two  hnndred 
more  than  the  whites.  That  resulted  from  several  causes.  The  firat 
cause  was  that  the  whites  have  other  schools  in  the  city,  which  draw 
off  a  certain  proportion  of  their  atteodaoce,  and  snotber  reason  was 
that  the  white  children  are  not  adinittetl  to  the  public  schools  nntil  they 
have  learned  some  of  the  rudiments,  while  the  colored  children  are. 

Q.  Taking  it  as  a  whole  and  considering  all  the  facilities  for  instruo- 
tiou,  the  whites  have  somewhat  the  advantage  of  the  colored  chitdreUf 
have  they  uott — A.  Yes,  air;  they  have  more  private  schools. 

Q.  There  are  no  negro  private  schools,  I  snppose  T — A.  Only  one,  ae 
perhaps  two,  in  the  city.  The  percentage  of  attendance  of  white  and 
colored  children  is  about  equal.  About  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  inclusive,  attend  the  schools,  bat 
a  good  many  children  &om  six  to  eighteen  do  not  attend.  Their  itaroute 
dou't  want  them  to. 

Q.  What  is  the  objection  of  the  parents;  that  the  children  are  too 
young t — A.  Yea,  sir;  that  they  are  too  young.  Then,  too,  a  good 
many  children  get  through  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  do  not  attenc 
school  any  more.  8o  that  really  the  percentage  of  non-attendance  u 
very  small. 

Q.  That  is,  from  nine  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  nearly  all  thi 
children  attend  schoolt — A.  Nearly  all,  both  blach  and  white. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  important  ex|ilanntiou,  because  I  think  that  nearl; 
everywhere  common  school  education  la  crowded  into  five  or  six  years.- 
A.  Yes,  sir.  So  that  when  you  give  the  attendance  as  50  per  cent.  0 
the  school  population,  that  does  not  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  res 
percentage  of  attendance,  because  the  children  are  left  off  at  both  endi 

Q.  Can  you  form  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  attendance  of  ohildre 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  inclusive,  if  those  are  the  ages  whe 
the  children  most  generally  go  to  school  1 — A.  I  would  begin  a  littl 
farther  back,  say,  from  nine  to  fifteen. 

Q.  Well,  what  percentage  of  the  white  children  between  the  agesc 
nine  and  fifteen  attend  school  most  of  the  time,  either  public  or  privai 
schools  I — A.  Just  as  an  estimate,  without  knowing  exactly,  I  shonl 
say  80  per  cent. 

Q.  Kow,  what  would  be  the  itercentage  of  the  colored  children  Y- 
A.  The  same.    There  is  no  material  difference,  I  think. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  your  facilities  for  school  are  better  in  the  city  thii 
in  the  surrounding  country  t — A.  Oh,  yes;  considerably  80. 

THE  FEMALE  OOLLEGE. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  young  ladies'  school,  or  college,  here  in  the  city  T— J 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  institution  yon  find,  I  suppose,  of  considerable  importaoi 
in  supplementing  your  public  and  jtrivate  school  system,  so  far  as  tl 
education  of  the  girls  is  concerned  1 — A.  A  good  many,  after  goii 
through  our  publicschool,  go  to  the  college. 

Q.  Where  do  the  young  Men  seek  further  education  beyond  that 
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the  common  schools  f — ^A.  They  go  to  the  different  colleges.  Some  go 
to  Athens,  some  go  to  Macon,  and  some  to  the  other  colleges  in  the 
State. 

Q.  The  young  gentlemen  of  the  South  are  more  generally  educated 
in  Southern  colleges  now  than  they  were  before  the  war,  I  think. — A. 
Yes,  sir :  I  do  not  think  as  many  go  North  as  did  formerly.  They  go  as 
far  i^ortD  as  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  not  generally  beyond  that. 

SOHOOLS  IN  THE  SUBUBBS. 

Q.  Won't  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  education  outside 
of  the  city,  first  in  the  suburbs,  Brownville  and  Girard,  and  then  out 
in  the  country  T — A.  In  the  suburbs,  that  is,  across  the  river,  in  Ala- 
bama, they  are  well  supplied  with  schools.  The  schools  keep  open 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  facilities  for  attending  school  there 
are  just  about  as  good  as  they  are  in  the  city.  All  that  region  over 
there  has  extensive  facilities  for  schooling,  and  in  the  suburbs,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  the  town,  there  are  schools  sufiQcient  to  take  all 
of  the  children.  Outside  of  that  there  are  no  schools  of  importance  in 
this  county.  The  public  schools  of  Uie  county  are  kept  open  by  law 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  there  are  no  schools  that  1  know  of  in  this 
county,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Columbus,  that  are  kept 
longer  than  three  mouths  in  the  year,  and  most  of  those  country  schools 
are  colored  schools,  taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  during 
their  holiday  recess  in  the  summer.  In  the  cities  generally  and  in  the 
smaller  towns  all  through  this  State,  there  are  good  school-houses  and 
teachers  and  abundant  facilities  for  children  to  be  educated.  Outside 
of  the  cities  the  advantages  are  not  so  great  as  they  were  before  the  war, 
on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  i)eople.  The  people  are  not  as  well 
able  to  support  a  school  now  as  they  were  then  ;  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  educational  facilities  are  not  so  good  as  they  were  before  the  war, 
and  another  reason  is  that  the  people  require  the  aid  of  their  children 
in  doing  work.  They  cannot  spare  them  to  go  to  school.  Before  the 
war  there  were  school  houses  for  white  people  everywhere  through  the 
State,  but  none  for  colored  children. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  OOLOEED  TEAOHEBS. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  colored  teachers  as  to  efftciency  and  general 
qualifications  ! — A.  The  colored  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  below  the  whites 
in  mental  attainments,  but  they  are  improving  rapidly.  Their  princi- 
pal  is  a  graduate  of  the  university  at  Atlanta,  and  all  the  other  teachers 
are  members  of  the  normal  schools.  About  nine  out  of  fifteen  of  those 
teachers  that  we  have  here  are  graduates  of  our  schools,  and  they  are 
all  attending  a  class  twice  a  week,  extending  the  course  beyond  the 
nine  years'  course  that  they  took  at  the  public  schools,  and  they  show 
very  considerable  aptitude  in  acquiring  the  different  branches  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  very  great  desire  to  improve  themselves. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  capacity  and  the  degree  of  advance- 
ment that  the  colored  schools  exhibit  T — A.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  the 
course  of  study  is  exactly  similar  in  the  white  and  in  the  colored  schools, 
and  in  the  annual  examinations  for  promotion  the  same  questions  are 
given  to  both  races. 

Q.  And  do  the  same  teachers  examine  them  with  reference  to  pro- 
motion I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  supervise  both  f — ^A.  I  give  the  questions.    The  exajmisx^ 
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tioiis  are  writtou,  aDd  tbe  papers  arc  brought  before  the  board  of  Uoel 
oes  iind  czamiDi^,  anti  the  prauiotioua  are  based  on  thU  writtvn  ei 
atnination,  and,  aa  a  ruli-,  in  tbe  bigherf^rados  tbe  papers  of  the  eolore 
studeots  are  about  as  good  as  those  of  the  whitets,  or  uearly  so. 

Q.  How  about  the  matter  of  haudwiitiugt  Do  tlie  eolored  student 
iDuinfest  any  aptituduiu  that  tiue ! — A.  Tbeieare  as  good  jM'iimoii  amon, 
tbem  as  ,Yoa  will  find  anywhere  in  the  world.  Some  of  tbem  write  beat 
tiful  haods,  and  write  with  great  accuracy. 

Q.  I  (lappose  they  do  not  show  niach  aptitude  for  arithmetic  or  matt 
ematieal  studies  geueniUyT — A.  They  study  arithmetic  aud  algebra 
Algebra  is  the  highest  branch  of  mathemHties  that  they  stutly.  Ther 
is  also  a  class  iu  geometry. 

Q.  How  do  the  colored  students  staud  in  those  branches  f — A.  As  i 
rule  the  papers  of  the  white  scholars  arc  a  little  better  than  those  0 
the  coloretl.  To  some  extent  that  is  attributable,  I  tbiuk,  to  tbe  pup( 
rior  teaching  of  the  white  teai-hers.  They  are  better  educated  as  a  gei 
ei^  rule,  and  have  been  teaching  longer  than  tbe  colored  teachers,  aa 
then,  too,  I  rather  think  that  the  white  children  show  a  little  more  di 
sire  to  have  perfect  lessons  and  a  little  more  desire  to  excel,  general!; 
than  the  colored  children  show.  But  relatively  in  tbe  ^ades  as  con 
pared  one  with  tbe  other,  the  amount  of  advancement  shown  by  tl 
white  and  the  colored  children  is  about  the  aame. 

FEDERAL  AID  ITEBDED. 

Q.  Are  there  any  snggestions  with  reference  to  legislation,  catb 
State  or  Federal,  touching  the  school  question  that  you  would  like 
make  to  us,  or  any  evils  that  you  think  might  be  remedied  I — A,  We 
we  need  more  money.  We  are  anxious  to  have  your  bill  passed.  T 
inefficiency  of  the  schools  in  the  country  is  OGcasioue<l  by  tbe  want 
money.  Where  they  are  kept  only  three  muntlis  in  the  year  persona  8 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  this  three  months  for  tbe  schooling  of  tb< 
children,  and  they  make  veiy  little  effort  beyond  that.  If  we  bad  su 
dent  money  to  keep  the  schools  open  during  nine  mouths  of  tbe  year 
Congress  would  make  an  appropriation  for  that  ]>urpo8e,  or  would  pi 
your  bill,  which  would  give  Georgia  $1,'J50,0(H)  a  year  for  school  p 
poses,  that  would  enable  ua  to  do  much  more  efficient  educational  wt 
than  we  are  doing  now.  In  some  of  the  towns  and  cities  complaint  I 
been  made  about  the  exiwnses.  The  taxes  are  pretty  heavy,  aod  f 
additional  burden  has  made  some  persons  in  the  city  oppose  the  pal 
school  system.  If  the  taxation  was  lighter  until  the  system  coald 
come  more  firmly  established,  I  supiiose  that  education  wonld  be  fiJ 
on  a  much  more  secui'C  basis. 

Q.  From  what  you  say  as  to  tbe  results,  I  infer  that  yoo  consider  i 
matter  of  education  one  of  the  most  important  to  the  colored  as  n 
as  to  tbe  white  racet — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  individually  think  that 
people  ought  to  be  educated,  and  there  is  a  growing  public  seDtim> 
in  that  direction.  Still,  there  is  a  wide  jiublic  sentiment  opposed  to 
education  of  the  colored  people,  on  the  ground  that  it  unfits  them 
labor. 

Q.  The  colored  school  system  here  has  been  in  operation  now  twe 
years.  Mow,  1  hear  it  stated  that  the  younger  element  of  tbe  < 
orcd  people,  because  of  the  lack  of  home  discipline,  and  perhaps 
other  reasons,  is  not  inclined  to  work  as  steadily  as  the  older  elemt 
and  I  would  like  to  have  tbe  result  of  your  observation  and  experic 
as  to  whether  education  such  as  they  receive  here,  makes  tbem  i 
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less  qaalified  or  less  efficient  for  the  serioas  duties  of  life  f — ^A.  I  have 
paid  some  little  attention  to  what  those  who  have  graduated  from  our 
colored  schools  are  doing,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  the  yonng  men  are 
profitably  employed.  I  know  of  no  one  that  has  become  a  vagabond  or 
that  has  been  made  trifling  in  any  respect  by  his  education.  A  good 
many  of  our  gradjiates  are  teachers;  and  the  general  desire  all  over  the 
country  is  to  have  negroes  to  teaeh  negroes  in  the  schools.  The  effect 
of  education  is,  of  course,  to  destroy  their  desire  for  hard  labor,  and 
it  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  white  people.  A  man  desires  to  make 
his  living  in  the  easiest  way  he  can,  and,  be  he  white  or  black,  if  he 
can  make  his  living  by  his  wits  better  than  by  manual  labor,  of  course 
ho  is  going  to  do  it.  In  the  present  condition  of  things' almost  all 
thcwse  negroes,  as  soon  as  they  are  educated,  can  find  employment  in 
some  calling  which  demands  education.  They  can  become  preacher>\  or 
teachers,  or  clerks  in  the  stores.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  their 
education  gives  them  an  advantage  over  those  who  are  uneducated. 

Q.  That,  however,  does  not  argue  any  disqualification  for  the  duties 
of  life  as  the  result  of  education,  but  quite  the  contrary. — A.  Educa- 
tion increases  their  capacity  to  contend  with  the  difl&culties  of  life. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  that  these  people  who  talk  about  education  dis- 
qualifying the  negroes,  do  not  stop  to  consider  that  the  duties  of  even 
the  humblest  occupation  can  be  better  performed  when  they  are  per- 
formed by  an  intelligent  than  by  an  ignorant  laborer.  I  take  it  that 
even  ordinary  farming,  conducted  intelligently  and  scientifically,  is 
much  more  productive  in  every  way  than  when  carried  on  by  those  who 
are  not  educated. — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think,  though,  that  the  mere  book 
learning  that  they  get  in  the  schools  does  not  add  much  to  their  skill 
in  farming  or  in  the  ordinary  hard  labor  of  the  country. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  favor  something  in  the  nature  of  a  system  of 
industrial  education  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  would  enhance  the  value  of 
our  educational  system  considerable. 

Q.  Does  any  other  matter  connected  with  your  school,  or  with  the 
question  of  education,  occur  to  you  at  this  moment? — A.  No,  sir;  there 
is  nothing  else  that  I  can  think  of  just  now. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  November  20, 1883. 
Bev.  E.  P.  Holmes  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Question.  You  are  a  clergyman  located  in  Columbus  f — Answer.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Of  what  church  f— A.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  church  membership,  and  how  large  is  your  con- 
gregation f — A.  My  church  numbers  about  one  thousand  members,  bat 
my  congregation  would  add  to  that  so  as  to  make  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred  in  all. 

Q.  What  is  your  average  attendance  f — A.  My  average  is  about 
twelve  hundred. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  fuller  church  than  they  have  generally  in  New  York 
City  t — A.  Well,  we  have  that  number,  more  or  less,  all  the  year  ronnd. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  f — ^A.  I  was  born  here  in  Qeorgia. 
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Q.  la  this  part  of  the  State  t — ^A.  Xo,  air ;  in  the  uortbem  port  4 
the  State. 

Q.  How  old  are  yoa  t — A.  I  am  in  my  thirtj-seveath  year. 

Q.  Yoa  are  a  man  of  a  family  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  committee  something  of  the  circamstana 
of  your  birth,  your  earlier  life,  your  opportanitiee  for  edacatioii,  an 
yonr  persooaj  history  down  to  the  present  time  T — ^A.  I  was  bom  i 
Oeor^a,  aboat  30  miles  northeast  of  Atlanta,  and  I  was  raised  in  A 
lanta.    I  belouged  to  a  man  named  Henry  Holmeit.     At  the  age  of  dg! 
years,  probably,  I  moved  down  near  Atlanta.     While  I  was  a  slave 
never  did  much  work  but  honse-work.     I  never  knew  what  it  wae  I 
gaffer  or  to  want  in  my  life.    My  fathei'^a  family  was  kept  round  tii 
house.     My  mother  was  a  cook  and  my  father  was  a  blacksmith,  andt 
worked  in  town,  of  course  j  in  fact,  most  of  my  family  were  mechanic 
I  am  a  caipenter  myself.     At  emant^ipation,  or  just  after  the  war, 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age.     I  did  not  know  anything  at  that  tin 
beyond  tlie  alphabet.     I  hail  a  young  master  about  my  own  age.    The 
was  only  about  ten  days  difference  in  our  ages,  and  be  endeavored 
try  to  learn  me  somewhat,  but  the  disadvantages  would  not  allow 
because  I  ha<l  the  work  to  do  and  no  time  to  learn.    After  that  I  we 
to  school.     My  father  was  carried  away  just  before  the  war  to  Ten 
and  three  of  iis  cbildreu,  with  my  mother-,  v.  ere  left  hebiud.     My  form 
owniT  got  "  broke,"  and  the  property  wn  •>  sold,  except  three  of  us,  a 
in  that  way  the  family  got  scattered.    The  son  inlaw  of  my  font 
owner  bought  us  in  when  we  were  sold  at  sheriff's  sale,  nnd  he  mos 
off  to  Texas  and  carried  the  family  ail  away,  exce)»t  three  brothers  of 
After  that,  of  course,  we  had  no  chance  at  all,  only  what  the  white  peoi 
would  give  ns,  so  we  were  very  poor  when  IheVarcame  on,  and  I  wi 
into  the  army  to  cook  for  my  young  master,  and  was  there  for  t 
years,  and  then  alter  that  I  was  hired  out  and  staid  in  the  war  possil 
the  other  two  jears  with  Col.  Q.  N.  Lee.    After  the  war  I  Iiad  anot] 
brother  that  I  had  to  care  for.     I  sent  him  to  school  in  the  daytii 
and  I  went  at  night  and  worked  in  the  day-time,  and  by  that  mean 
got  what  edncatiou  I  have.    I  did  spend  about  twelve  months  in  go 
to  school  in  the  day-time  after  I  grew  up.    Then  I  went  oat  in  the  n 
ifitry,  and,  of  course,  I  had  to  study  very  hard,  for  I  was  compellec 
keep  a  little  ahead  of  my  people,  and  I  had  to  work  pretty  hard  to  dt 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  clergyman! — A.  About  fifteen  yei 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  stationed  berel — A.  I  have  been  paf 
of  this  church  about  three  years. 

Q.  Does  the  itinerating  system  prevail  with  yonr  branch  of  the 
nomination  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remain  three  years  in  a  placet — A.  Four  years.  I  was  pat 
in  this  town  in  1875. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  formed  a  very  general  acquaintance  with 
condition  of  your  people,  and  of  the  white  people  throughout  the  State 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  traveled  pretty  well  over  the  State.  I  was  pre 
iae  elder  for  five  years,  which  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  traveling  tc 
all  over  the  State — through  the  rural  districts. 

OONDITION  Ajni  FBOSPECXa  OF  THE   OOLOBEB  FEOPUl. 

Q.  Then  yon  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  society  throughout 
State,  especially  among  those  of  your  own  race.  Now  tell  us,  if 
please,  in  your  own  way,  what  you  would  have  us  know  about  the  < 
dition  of  your  people  and  of  the  country  generally. — A.  Well,  Sena 
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my  people,  I  think,  have  made  great  improvement  since  the  war,  both 
morally  and  educationally;  and  they  have  great  conceptions  of  religion. 
It  is  true  the  most  of  them  are  not  intelligent — those  that  have  not  had 
the  chances  or  the  advantages  of  education — the  older  ones.  I  listened 
to  what  Professor  Dews  said  concerning  the  white  children  being  some- 
what better  pupils  than  the  colored  children  in  the  schools  here,  and  I 
think  you  can  attribute  that  to  this  home  training  that  they  get,  to  their 
having  educated  parents.  The  colored  folks  are  not  educated,  and  the 
children  have  no  one  to  help  them  at  home.  Uf  course,  that  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  children  being  proficient  in  their  studies,  when  they 
have  got  some  one  at  home  who  is  interested  in  them  and  who  knows 
and  understands  the  value  of  education.  The  morals  of  my  people  are^ 
about  as  good  as  you  could  expect,  under  the  circumstances.  Gert^boly, 
we  who  are  somewhat  in  advance  of  a  majority  of  them  think  so  but 
they  have  certainly  made  a  wonderful  advancement  so  far  as  morals 
als  are  concerned.  The  morals  among  the  younger  ones  who  are  going 
to  school  are  much  better  than  among  the  older  ones.  I  have  read  spme 
statements  about  the  morals  of  the  younger  ones  not  being  so  good  ae 
the  morals  of  tbe  older  ones.  I  have  a  better  chance  to  know  about 
them,  being  among  them,  one  with  another,  and  I  think  that  the  younger 
I>eople  who  are  becoming  educated  and  accumulating  property  are  do- 
ing much  better  than  the  older  ones.  The  older  ones  do  not  understand, 
do  not  know  the  worth  of  it  as  the  younger  ones  do.  The  older  ones 
rely  upon  what  they  learned  in  the  past  and  on  the  white  people  they 
are  working  with,  but  the  younger  ones  can  read  and  learn  for  them- 
selves. 

WAGES. 

Our  people,  of  course,  are  poor.  Their  wages  are  small,  and  every- 
body  knows  that  among  the  female  sex  the  mass  of  our  people  are  wash- 
erwomen, washers  and  ironers,  cooks  and  chambermaids.  For  that 
kind  of  work,  washing,  they  get  possibly,  on  an  average,  about  35  cents 
a  dozen,  and  they  have  to  furnish  wood  and  soap  and  everything  else 
for  that. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  that  leaves  for  the  labor,  after  taking  out 
the  cost  of  the  **  plant,''  as  the  manufacturers  say — the  wood,  the  soap, 
the  household  utensils,  and  so  onT — A.  If  you  take  all  those  out  they 
don't  realize  more  than  10  cents  a  dozen.  Wood  is  quite  high,  and  so 
is  soap.  You  see  when  provisions  go  up  labor  does  not  get  any  higher; 
in  fact,  when  provisions  go  up  labor  goes  down,  generally.  Wocxl,  on 
an  average,  costs  about  $3  a  cord.  House-rent  costs  about  $3  a  month 
for  a  room.  iJf  course,  if  people  have  any  kind  of  a  family  they  must 
have  at  least  two  rooms,  and  then  if  they  have  got  little  children  going 
to  school,  they  have  to  support  them.  Some  of  the  cooks  get  about  $10 
a  month,  but  the  average  of  the  cooks  get  only  $5  or  $6  a  month.  A 
good  many  of  them,  or  a  majority  of  them,  live  in  the  homes  of  their 
employers,  and,  of  course,  they  are  not  out  anything  for  rent  or  any 
charge  of  that  sort,  and  they  can  save  more  money  than  those  who  have 
those  expenses.  Among  those  of  the  male  sex,  of  course,  there  are  a 
good  many  mechanics,  but  they  can  come  here  and  tell  you  more  about 
their  work  than  I  can.  Mr.  Hill,  however,  has  told  you  what  the  wages 
of  common  laborers  are.    He  says  they  get  about  60  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Do  tbe  laborers  get  plenty  of  employment  T — A.  At  some  seasons 
of  the  year ;  not  all  the  year  round.  Kow,  just  at  this  time,  if  our  river 
was  up  and  navigation  was  such  that  the  boats  could  came  here,  when- 
ever that  is  the  case,  then  a  good  many  of  the  laborers  in  town  are  kept 


t^ink.  making  good  headway  at  that,  vr  n  yoa  take  into 
tioo  the  exo^diDgly  low  wages  that  they  n  ,  and  the  grenl 
bility  that  rests  upon  a  man  who  has  a  ^  auid  five  or  au 
That  man's  wife  may  possibly  be  making  abou^  75  cents  a  W6 
will  be  making  at  the  ontside  $5  or  $6,  and  they  may  have 
children  to  snpport,  so  yon  can  see  in  snch  a  case  that  m 
very  little  left  to  save.  Tet  some  of  them  do  bny  homea^  i 
jority  of  the  colored  people  who  own  property  are  men  aboi 
eight  years  old,  on  an  average.  Perhaps  I  should  correct  thi 
they  are  from  about  twenty  two  to  forty.  Most  of  the  jm 
who  have  grown  up  since  emancipation  are  looking  aft^  pra 
a  good  many  of  them  have  bought  plantations.  Some  few  ol 
ones  have  purchased  property,  but  not  so  many  as  of  the  yoi 
who  have  grown  up  since,  and  who  know  little  or  nothini^ 
days  of  slavery.  There  are  colored  men  in  this  town  who 
property  than  any  of  the  others,  and  who  do  not  know  hardly 
about  slavery.  There  are  several  young  men  here  that  own 
and  pay  taxes  on  two  or  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  pro] 
they  are  all  young  men  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age- 
age — and  so  it  is  throughout  the  State.  I  have  traveled  prett; 
over  the  State.  I  was  reared  in  Atlanta,  and  I  have  been 
<-.hurches  at  Athens,  Augusta,  and  have  been  presiding  elder, 
familiar  with  all  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  having  travel 
for  years.  I  have  been  in  this  town  about  four  years,  putting  tj 
together. 

FBEEDOM  ALWAYS  BETTER  THAN  SLAYBBY. 

Q.  What  do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the  C( 
your  people  f  Are  they  better  off  in  freedom  than  they  were  i 
or  not  f — A.  Well,  most  anybody  ought  to  know  that  a  man  ii 
free  than  as  a  slave,  even  if  he  did  not  have  anything.  I  wp 
be  free  and  have  my  liberty.    I  fared  just  as  well  as  any  w 
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to  work  in  that  directioD.  They  are  accamalating  property  and  settling 
down.  It  is  trae  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  occur  that  ^*  tears 
them  up.''  They  do  not  know  what  to  do ;  for  instance,  like  that  civil 
rights  bill  matter  the  other  day.  Such  things  "  tear  up  ^  ignorant  peo- 
ple. They  do  not  know  what  to  think  about  them.  They  think  the  end 
of  the  world  is  coming.  You  hear  them  talk  that  way,  and  they  do  not 
know  but  somebody  is  going  to  kill  them ;  but  they  will  get  over  that, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  doing  well.  Our  people  are  very  indus- 
trious. They  are  good  laborers.  They  will  work  for  you  if  you  pay 
them,  and  they  will  forgive  you  for  anything  that  you  do  to  them.  You 
may  get  mad  or  do  anything  to  them,  and  they  will  forgive  you  over 
night  and  come  back  in  the  morning.  I  think  these  white  gentlemen 
will  bear  me  out  in  that. 

MISUNDERSTANDINaS  ABOUT  CONTRACTS. 

Q.  Somebody  has  said  that  the  young  men  are  growing  up  without 
Any  sense  of  obligation  to  keep  their  agreements  5  that  they  will  hire 
out  to  work  for  a  certain  time  at  a  certain  rate  of  pay,  but  that  they 
feel  under  no  obligation  to  carry  out  their  contracts.  What  do  you  say 
to  that  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true,  altogether.  I  find  that  wlien 
such  cases  come  up  there  is  some  fault  on  both  sides.  It  may  be  that 
something  more  is  being  put  on  the  employ^  by  the  employer  than  was 
originally  contemplated  in  the  agreement.  Trouble  arises  very  often 
in  that  way.  An  employer  hires  a  colored  person  to  cook.  Now,  when 
I  am  hired  to  cook  I  want  to  cook.  I  don't  want  to  go  and  clean  up  the 
house  and  do  a  lot  of  other  things ;  and  if,  after  I  have  been  cooking  for 
a  month  or  so,  you  want  me  to  clean  up  house  also,  why,  I  don't  do  it. 
These  people  say  that  the  younger  colored  people  do  not  want  to  work, 
and  that  they  are  not  so  industrious  as  the  older  ones.  Well,  the  older 
ones  are  ignorant,  and  you  can  impose  upon  them.  I  can  get  one  of  my 
older  brethren  right  now  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  education, 
and  I  can  hire  him  and  make  him  do  almost  anything  for  little  or  no  pay. 
I  can  hire  him  to  do  one  thing  for  certain  wages,  and  I  can  make  him 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  he  agreed  to  do,  and  pay  him  just  the  same 
money  for  it.  But  yon  can't  do  that  with  one  of  these  live  men  that 
have  had  the  advantages  of  education.  You  hire  him  to  write  a  letter 
for  you,  and  he  is  going  to  write  the  letter  and  then  go. 

Q.  He  would  not  write  the  letter  and  go  and  deliver  it  also  T — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  But  suppose  I  hire  him  to  write  the  letter  and  deliver  it,  is  he 
liable  to  quit  when  he  has  only  written  the  letter,  without  having  ful- 
filled the  second  part  of  the  contract? — A.  No,  sir;  he  will  generally 
write  it  and  deliver  it,  and  then  after  he  ha«  done  that  he  will  quit. 

Q.  Supposing  he  gets  the  money  in  advance,  how  will  he  do  T — ^A.  A 
white  man  has  told  me  that  to  a  very  great  extent  the  colored  people 
will  stick  to  their  obligations;  that  they  are  more  true  to  their  word 
and  more  certain  to  come  up  and  pay  what  they  owe  than  a  great  many 
of  the  white  people  are.  That  is  what  white  people  themselves  tell  me. 
I  get  it  from  them. 

HARDSHIPS  OF  COLOBED  CITIZENS. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  thing  that  you  tiiink  ought  to  be  done  for 

your  people,  or  for  the  people  of  the  country  generally  I — A.  Well,  there 

is  a  great  deal.  Senator,  to  be  done,  and  possibly  more  than  we  can 

have  done,  or  than  I  could  ask  or  recommend.     In  the  first  place,  oar 

39 — 0  4 (6  LAW) 
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people  gmmble  a  good  deal  on  accoimt  of  advantage  being  taken  of 
their  ignorance,  and  not  only  their  ignorance,  but  idso  their  poverty. 
Our  people  are  poor.    They  have  no  means ;  they  are  not  able  to  stand 
forth  for  their  rights,  and  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  difflcnlties 
that  arise.    A  heap  of  times  a  man  is  imposed  upon  because  he  cannot 
defend  himself,  because  he  has  got  nothing  to  defend  himself  with. 
Now,  I  talk  a  great  deal  among  the  leading  men  of  the  city — Mr.  Grimes 
and  Mr.  Fraser,  and  such  men  as  that,  and  when  I  want  a  thing  done 
for  my  people  I  go  around  among  those  gentlemen  and  ask  them  to  do 
BO  and  so,  or  to  say  a  word  to  some  person  about  it.    It  is  no  use  brawl 
ing  or  fighting  about  these  matters.    It  is  better  to  go  about  them  in 
an  easy  way.    The  odds  are  all  against  us,  and  cutting  up  will  not 
amount  to  anything  unless  you  are  ready  to  die,  and  nobody  wants  to 
die  right  here.    This  is  a  right  good  world,  and  I  like  it,  and  I  prefer  to 
take  the  easiest  way. 

Kow,  a  great  many  of  our  people  are  being  condemned  and  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  every  year  for  little  offenses,  and  I  think  if  they  had 
money  to  defend  themselves,  or  if  they  could  be  properly  defended,  ii 
a  great  many  cases  they  would  not  go.  The  white  people  themsekes 
tell  me  this.  They  say  that  these  colored  men  are  ignorant,  and  donoC 
know  whatto  do;  that  they  have  no  counsel,  and  no  money  to  pay  cooih 
Bel,  and  they  are  condemned.  Undoubtedly  these  reasons  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it,  and  because  of  this  state  of  things  our  i)eople  aia 
then  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  taking  a  few  apples,  or  taking  a  row  of 
peas,  or  such  little  things  that  don't  amount  to  anything.  As  a  general 
thing,  they  are  either  children  or  old  people,  and  nearly  always  they  an 
very  ignorant.  Of  course,  there  are  some  bad  ones  among  \he  oolond 
I>eople.  Education  is  destined  for  two  things :  If  3'ou  are  inclined  tobs 
bad,  education  will  only  help  to  make  you  very  bad,  but  if  you  areia- 
olined  to  be  good  it  will  help  to  make  you  good. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  people  are  worse  in  these  small  mattoi 
generally  than  the  white  people  aref — A.  Oh,  yes ;  we  see  evidences  of 
that  every  dsiy.  Then,  again,  white  are  different  from  colored  in  tUi 
particular — that  they  have  a  race  pride.  They  see  a  thing  and  do  nol 
see  it  Oar  people  are  very  ignorant,  and  they  see  something  and  tbij 
go  on  every  way  about  it,  and  tell  wrong  tales  about  it,  and  all  that,  and 
when  you  get  them  up  before  a  lawyer  and  get  to  questioning  ihm 
they  will  just  tell  anything  at  all  that  comes  into  their  minds,  became 
they  are  excited  to  death ;  and  many  a  time  a  man  is  sent  to  the  penito* 
tiary  when  he  does  not  know  what  he  has  been  talking  about.  Tbey  are 
very  ignorant,  you  know.  But  if  you  get  an  intelligent  class  of  coiored 
men  on  the  witness  stand  and  examine  them,  you  will  find  that  tbej 
understand  tilings  all  right.  That  class  of  i>eople  keep  out  of  troabk 
and  out  of  the  courts,  just  the  same  as  intelligent  white  people  do. 

Q.  Are  your  people  generally  on  Juries? — A.  Not  iiere, 

Q.  llowlong  isitsiuoe  you  had  colored  jurymen  heref — A.  We  have 
never  had  them,  I  think.  Yes,  1  believe  we  had  them  in  Macon  ODce 
or  twice.     I  think  they  have  them  more  in  Americns. 

Q.  I  think  that,  possibly,  if  you  had  mixed  juries,  and  men  were  tried 
by  thoiT  peers — by  people  who  could  underj^taud  them  and  sympathize 
with  them — it  might  not  be  a  bad  arrangement — ^A.  I  think  so,  too. 

''SOCIAL  equality''  NOT  DESIRED. 

Some  pi»ople  misunderstand  our  people.  Our  people  do  not  ctre 
about  social  equality ;  they  do  not  ask  it.  All  they  ask  is  equal  ri^ti 
before  the  law. 
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Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  you  are  deprived  of  them  f — A.  Well, 
we  do  not  think  we  have  fair  play.  It  is  a  one-sided  thing — always  on 
one  side.  As  has  been  said,  '^  This  is  a  white  mau's  coantry,  and  the 
white  people  will  rule  it.''  Well,  we  do  not  object  to  that.  I  do  not 
believe  myself  that  an  ignorant  person  has  the  best  right  to  rale,  be- 
cause he  does  not  know ;  but  I  think  we  all  ought  to  have  fair  play. 
Give  us  mixed  juries.  We  have  got  some  colored  men  who  are  study- 
ing law  and  medicine.  We  have  also  got  some  colored  lawyers  but 
it  is  not  worth  while  for  them  to  get  admitted  to  the  bar,  because 
the  colored  men  themselves  is  not  likely  to  employ  them. 

Q.  Why  not  T — ^A.  Well,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  they  feel  that 
if  he  was  to  go  before  the  court  and  jury  for  them  his  argument  would 
not  be  likely  to  do  them  any  good.  I  advise  my  people,  when  they  have 
cases  in  court — cases  that  amount  to  anything — to  go  and  get  the  most 
extreme  lawyer  they  can  find. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  "extreme''  lawyer! — A.  An  extreme 
Southern  man,  a  regular  extreme  Democrat.  I  advise  them  to  go  and  get 
him  and  employ  him  to  plead  their  case. 

Q.  If  he  is  paid  for  it  he  will  do  it  as  well  as  the  bestf — A.  Oh^  yes ; 
I  am  going  to  have  my  rights.  Public  opinion  will  be  pretty  fair  if  it  is 
a  question  between  two  white  men  or  between  two  black  men,  but  if  it 
is  a  question  between  a  white  man  and  a  black  man  it  is  different. 

Q.  These  white  lawyers  are  the  best  friends  you  colored  people  have^ 
are  they  not ! — A.  They  are  for  the  case.  But  I  knew  a  case  where  we 
could  not  employ  an  attorney  in  this  town  to  plead  for  a  colored  man. 
They  were  afraid  to  do  it.  Puplic  opinion  was  against  him,  and  yet 
every  one  told  me  that  he  did  just  right. 

ByMr.PuaH: 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  case  was  thatf — A.  It  was  in  the  case  of  Ben. 
Mitchell,  who  killed  Mr.  Wright  a  year  ago  last  July.  Now,  I  am  the 
kind  of  man  who  believes  that  the  law  should  take  its  course,  and  so 
do  our  people  generally  believe  that,  but  they  want  to  have  a  fair  chance 
to  be  protected  in  their  rights. 

Q.  What  was  that  case  f  Was  it  between  a  white  man  and  a  colored 
manf — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  colored  man  killed  the  white  man. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  it  for  T — A.  Well,  it  came  from  nothing ;  just  a  lit- 
tle tattle.  This  white  man  was  quite  hot-blooded,  and  the  colored  man 
the  same,  and  they  got  into  a  talk,  and  then  got  into  a  little  fuss,  and 
the  white  man,  when  he  met  the  colored  man  he  shot  him.  They  were 
both  in  the  wrong. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  colored  man  T — A.  He  was  condemned  to 
the  penitentiary  for  life,  but  he  got  a  new  trial,  which  has  not  yet  come 
off. 

Q.  He  had  counsel,  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes,  sirj  he  got  counsel,  but  it 
was  a  hard  matter  to  get.  None  of  the  lawyers  would  undertake  his 
case. 

Q.  Did  he  get  white  counsel  in  the  end! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  got  ex- 
Governor  Smith. 

Q.  He  was  pretty  good  counsel,  was  he  not  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  advised 
the  colored  man  to  get  him. 

Q.  Did  Governor  Smith  take  hold  of  the  casef — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  took 
hold,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  anybody  would  touch  the  case,  be- 
cause public  opinion  was  too  high.  I  talked  with  several  white  gentlemen 
about  it,  and  I  told  one  of  them  if  the  case  was  just  as  I  had  heard  it  was, 
they  ought  to  protect  the  colored  man's  family,  and  they  said.^  "  Y^&\ 
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but  we  cannot  do  it.  That  was  a  white  raan  that  he  killed."  '^ 
"  Well,  if  the  white  taan  was  trying  to  liill  the  colored  man,  had  ^.. 
colored  man  a  right  to  protect  himself  1 "  Tbey  said,  "  Yea ;  that 
be  tnie,  hnt  yon  moat  remember  that  was  a  white  man."  Now,  I  d 
see  myself  how  this  colored  man  could  have  done  better,  nnder  tb 
rumstancea,  without  being  killed.  I  was  sorry  for  the  aflair  mysel 
cause  I  am  always  trying  to  keep  the  peace.  I  advised  my  people  to 
with  agreatdealjbecansetheyarepoorand  notable  to  contend.  lal 
thought  that  these  Southern  white  people  ought  to  be  better  ftien 
ns  than  anybody  else,  becanse  they  know  us  better  than  anybody 
does.    We  were  reared  up  among  them. 

Q.  How  about  the  matter  of  the  education  of  your  people! — A.  " 
I  think  the  testimouy  of  yesterday  was  sufBeieut  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  have  heard  or  read  that  testimony,  and  yon  think  it  o 
the  edncatlonal  qaestion  pretty  wellt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  any  other  point  occur  to  you  that  yon  would  like  to  sta 
A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything. 


OOLUlOEtJS,  Ga.,  November  20,  IS 

B.  W.  EOHOLS  (colored)  awom  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  Where  were  you  bom  J — Answer.  lu  Harris  Gonoty,  i 
gia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here? — A.  About  fifteen  years. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  here  T — A.  lam  a  mechanic — a  pa 
by  trailc. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  painter? — A.  A  little  over  tv 
years — aincejust  before  the  war  closed. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade! — A.  I  principally  complete 
trade  hera  and  in  Macon,  Oa.  I  was  raised  iu  Alabama,  bat  I 
back  to  Georgia  after  the  war. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  yourself,  or  do  you  take  jobs  T — A.  I  am  a 
tractor. 

Q.  How  many  assistants  do  you  generally  employ  T — A.  Three  or 
and  sometimes  five. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  constantly  employed  at  work! — A.  Atcertaii 
BODS  of  the  year — in  the  fall  season  and  in  the  early  spring  I  am. 

Q.  Those  are  the  seasons  when  painters  are  all  employed! — A. 
sir. 

POLITICS   DIDN'T  PAY. 

Q.  How  have  you  got  along  in  your  trade  ! — A.  Soon  after  the 
&om  186S  up  to  about  1876, 1  used  to  play  a  pretty  conspicaoas  pi 
politics,  an<f  I  didn't  get  alone  so  well  then ;  but  I  haven't  been  : 
ested  a  great  deal  in  politics  for  the  last  few  years,  and  now  I  get  i 
very  well.     I  get  more  work  now. 

Q.  And  you  get  along  better  with  your  work  I — A.  I  don't  get 
any  better  in  the  work,  but  I  get  more  work  to  do. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get  for  your  labor! — A.  We  get  fair  paj 
Bidcring  the  dullness  of  the  times  and  the  scarcity  of  money.  I 
seen  times  when  I  could  get  better  pay  for  work  than  now,  but  tbt 
when  there  was  more  money  in  the  country,  or  at  least  more  in  thi 
of  the  country. 
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Q.  In  yonr  part  yon  have  no  complaints  to  make  nnder  the  circum- 
stances, taking:  everything  into  account — the  condition  of  the  country, 
the  scarcity  of  money,  and  all  those  matters.  You  are  doing  pretty 
well,  you  say  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  regular  system  of  mechanical 
work — everybody  gets  all  he  can  for  his  work,  and  the  journey-work  is 
just  put  out  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Every  painter  has  a  chance  to  bid 
on  it. 

Q.  That  seems  to  be  all  right,  does  it  not? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  your  trade  in  Columbus? — A.  There  are  a  great 
many  in  my  trade ;  there  are  nearly  as  many  colored  painters  as  there 
are  whites  here,  but  the  colored  painters  are  generally  better  workmen 
than  the  white  painters  in  house  painting,  and  so  on — the  majority  of 
them  are. 

Q.  You  do  inside  and  outside  work^  I  suppose  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  all  about  mixing  paints  and  applying  them  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  at  that  business  for  a  long  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  colored  painters ;  are  they  generally  pretty 
good  workmen? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  contractors  are;  they  all  have  a 
squad  of  hands  at  work.  Some  of  them  have  learned  the  trade  since 
the  war,  and  have  made  very  good  workmen. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  you  want  to  ask  us  to  do  for  you,  and  which 
you  think  we  have  got  the  power  to  do  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what 
we  could  ask  you  to  do  for  us  in  our  line  of  business.  There  is  only  one 
advantage  that  we  might  have  in  the  painting  business,  and  my  impres- 
sion has  been  that  that  would  have  to  come  by  our  capital.  We  buy 
our  material  right  down  here;  and  1  think  it  probable  that  if  we  could 
buy  it  at  the  manufacturers  we  could  make  more  on  our  work  ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  we  don't  make  enough  to  warrant  us  in  laying  up  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  material ;  probably  it  would  take  twelve  or  four- 
teen hundred  dollars'  worth  of  material,  and  painting  materials  being 
very  high,  we  don't  lay  in  that  stock,  so  we  buy  our  materials  at  the 
market  price  laid  down  here. 

Q.  That  is,  you  buy  them  in  a  retail  way,  so  that  they  cost  you  more 
than  they  need  otherwise  cost? — A.  Yes,  sir;  We  pay  the  freight  on 
them  and  then  we  pay  a  large  margin  for  taxes  and  protit  and  so  on. 

POOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  ? — ^A.  There  is  one 
thing  that  occurs  to  me  that  has  been  questioned,  and  I  would  like  to 
give  my  views  upon  it,  and  that  is  about  the  schools  out  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  on  that  subject? — A.  Well,  I  think  that 
maybe  what  we  are  doing  now  is  the  best  that  the  State  can  do.  We 
have  the  schools  open  for  three  months  in  the  country,  and  I  think  the 
children  are  allowed  to  enter  the  schools  at  five  years  of  age.  At  that 
rate  it  would  take  a  child  about  four  years  to  get  twelve  months'  school- 
ing, the  schools  being  kept  open  three  months  in  the  year,  and  in  a  great 
many  school  districts  the  schools  are  open  at  the  season  when  the  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  are  obliged  to  be  employed  in  the 
field,  and  the  consequence  is  that  only  out  half  the  children  are  able 
to  attend  school.     If  a  child  were  to  I  schnnl  eiirht  years  he  would 

get  in  that  time  two  years'  schooling  j  nf  course,  under 

such  a  system^  when  a  child  grows  up  e  any  edac^- 


Q.  Do  yon  fed  aa  tboog^  yoa  needed  a  pnblio  bafldin^  bci 
W^  we  Utink  ve  might  get  aloDg  some  Utile  dme  fiuHier  wftbf 
Aod  apply  the  money  to  some  other  nse.  We  have  a  post-oOai 
Ing  here  which  is  not  so  good  as  we  woald  like  to  have,  bat  I  fl 
eonld  get  aloDg  forther  without  a  public  building,  thoagh  Ti 
this,  that  if  the  Govemmmt  felt  able  to  give  aa  one  we  woald  '$t 


CoLUVBUS,  QtA.,  Novemitr  9^ : 
RoBEBT  W.  WiUiUits  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  OHAlBlulf : 

Qnestiou,  Where  do  yon  live! — Answer.  In  Golnmbns. 

Q.  How  long  have  yoa  lived  here! — A.  I  have  been  living hei 
I  was  a  child.  I  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  ctune 
boy,  and  was  raised  here,  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life. 

Q.  Wbat  is  your  occupation  1 — A.  Blacksmith. 

Q.  Where  and  when  did  yon  learn  the  trade  f — A.  I  commeitoi 
ing  the  war.  I  never  did  anything  else  from  a  little  boy  up. 
longed  to  a  white  lady,  and  she  put  me  at  the  trade  a  little  befi; 
war,  bat  1  was  not  large  enough  to  become  master  of  my  tradi 
after  the  war. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  shop  and  have  others  to  work  with  youf — A 
sir. 

Q.  Then  you  haro  custom  J — A.  Yes,  sir ;  doing  work  as  we  o 
it;  working  flrst  for  ouo  gentleman  and  then  for  another. 

Q.  You  do  ail  kinds  of  work,  I  suppose  1 — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Do  yon  shoe  oxen  and  borsebl — A.  We  do  not  shoe  oxen  ai 
as  we  used  to,  because  it  is  a  pretty  tight  job. 

O.   Rnf  vnii  ulidp.  hiir«(-R.  imwt — A    Yfs.  sir. 
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save  a  little  something.  Of  course,  it  is  like  anything  else.  As  Mr. 
Hill  said,  some  portion  of  the  people  are  trying  to  elevate  themselves  to 
make  something  of  themselves,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  another 
portion  of  them  that  don't  care  whether  they  have  anything  themselves, 
and  don't  want  anybody  else  to  have  anything.  If  a  man  is  trying  to 
come  up  there  is  a  portion  of  the  white  citizens  that  will  help  him,  but 
if  he  aint  they  won't  notice  him.  Among  the  whites  there  is  a  good 
portion  and  there  is  a  bad  portion,  just  as  there  is  among  the  blacks. 
They  are  just  like  what  we  are.  Now,  if  we  do  anything,  any  of  us,  the 
bad  ones,  they  will  hold  us  all  responsible  for  what  those  bad  ones  do. 

NEGRO  SOCIETIES. 

But  still  we  are  trying  to  have  societies  among  ourselves  and  to  disre- 
gard ^uch  things. 

Q.  Do  you  have  secret  societies  among  you  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  we  have 
everything  on  earth  that  the  white  man  has. 

Q.  What  kind  of  secret  societies  have  you  ? — A.  Masonic  lodges  and 
Odd  Fellows.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  on  the  globe  that  the  whites 
hnvo  that  we  haven't  peeped  into  the  door  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  you  have  got  just  the  same  kind  of  Masonry  that 
the  whites  have  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so  I — A.  Well,  it  is  because — although  the 
whites  think  us  of  a  different  branch,  we  don't  think  ourselves  so. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Mason  ? — A.  I  soon  will  be. 

Q.  Are  you  an  Odd  Fellow  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  all  the  great  societies,  all  the  open  and  public 
societies,  that  the  white  folks  have  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  got  any  societies  that  the  whites  have 
not? — A.  We  haven't  got  the  Ku-klux  among  us,  or  anything  like  that. 
They  are  all  good  things  that  we  have  got. 

Q.  You  take  the  good,  and  cast  the  bad  away  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

EDUCATION — FEDERAL   AID. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  committee  anything  that  is 
on  your  mind  that  you  think  ought  to  be  said  about  the  condition  of 
your  race. — A.  The  condition  of  our  race  is  this:  What  we  want  is  more 
edu<*ation.  That  is  the  ^reat  thing.  And  as  Professor  Dews  said,  we 
needs  a  big  appropriation  Irom  Congress  to  get  this  education.  Our 
schools  in  the  city  are  good  enough.  We  have  the  best  school  system 
right  here  in  the  city,  but  the  schools  in  the  counties  and  many  places 
are  not  so  good,  and  the  people  are  deprived  of  schooling,  because  the 
schools  don't  hold  but  three  months  in  the  year.  Now,  if  we  had  an 
appropriation  from  the  General  Government,  we  could  extend  those 
schools  for  the  same  term  that  we  have  them  in  town,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  Congress  give  us  a  little  aid  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  education  will  do  you  as  much  good  as  anything 
Willi — A.  Oh,  >es;  that  will  do  us  a  heap  of  good.  And  the  next 
question  upon  the  part  of  the  coloi^d  people  and  the  whites  is  on 
foresight.  Some  portion  of  the  blacks  is  getting  along  very  welL 
They  are  trying  to  accumulate  and  to  get  along  and  to  elevate  them- 
selves and  to  make  themselves  men,  and  all  they  needs  is  a  little 
help.  Another  question  is  this :  Some  of  them  says,  "  How  can  the 
<5olored  men  be  anything?"  Well,  you  know  in  your  own  minds  that 
the  veil  of  darkness  is  always  held  before  the  colored  man,  but  God 
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has  remoTed  that  veil  of  d]irkne68  now,  and  ./e  are  gcAuriB 
progressing,  and  we  are  gom'  on,  and  it  don't  make  no  mnr 
the  wind  blows,  we  are  goin'  on.  The  winds  may  blow  and  H 
may  oome,  bnt  we  are  goin'  on.  We  are  goin'  to  get  to  ti 
House  some  day. 

POLITIOS— EXTBAYAaANCE— <^THE  BED-EYED  HOUSXB 

Now,  the  best  class  of  colored  folks  don't  bother  politic 
because  we  see  that  the  bad  people  have  done  ns  so  mneb 
that  way.  Whilst  we  give  the  North  credit  for  what  they  hi 
we  think  sometimes  that  they  aint  done  what  they  coald  hi 
or  what  they  ought  to  have  done  for  us,  and  then  we  look 
other  hand,  and  think  there  is  a  little  more  that  can  be  i 
And  on  that  clause  we  look  it  right  square  in  the  face.  Now 
people  from  the  North  would  help  ns  to  elevate  ourselves  and  ^ 
that  the  laws  are  administered  equally  for  the  colored  people 
Southern  States  the  same  as  for  the  white  men.  that  is  all  ^ 
and  then  we  wouldn't  cry  at  all,  because  we  would  have  no  ne 
Although  in  some  portion  of  our  State  we  have  been  deprive 
tain  things,  going  upon  juries  and  one  thing  aud  another,  if  p? 
that,  we  would  move  the  veil  of  darkness,  and  many  would  ooxi 
us  and  we  would  be  better  qualified  to  meet  these  things. 

Q.  You  want  more  money,  and  you  care  more  abont  that  i 
do  about  x)olitics. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  more  money  than 
As  regards  juries,  of  course,  some  few  of  us,  the  intelligenl 
of  ns,  set  upon  the  juries  and  set  upon  the  United  Stat^^s  c 
I  set  upon  the  United  States  court  myself,  but  we  are  not  a] 
sit  upon  the  juries  in  our  city.  The  commissioners  saj's  that  t 
some  colored  men  in  the  box,  but  they  have  got  them  nailed  tc 
torn  of  the  ballot-box,  and  tbey  have  never  been  drawed  on 
county. 

Q.  Yon  would  want  a  claw-bammer,  I  suppose,  to  get  thoj 
out  ? — A.  Yes.    Now,  so  far  as  the  white  citizens  are  concerne 
wrestle  with  'em  and  fall  with  'cm  and  get  up  and  say  *^  all  ri 
after  the  day  of  election  you  had  better  not  trouble  'em ;  ther 
*r.  -jvfv  in  the  pot  then  ;  during  tbe  time  of  the  election  tbe  civil  rights  b 

f'lj^^^ji  ■  but  that  is  the  only  time  down  here  but  we  don't  need  that  do 

t%v^,^[  because  we  haven't  got  the  money  to  'tantiavate  it.    But  yoi 

ipj-^^':^"  .  wages  are  small  here.    Mechanics  gets  $U  to  $2.50  a  day,  and  i 

:  jJ^Ti'. '  ored  men  works  for  $4  or  $4.50  a  week,  and  some  gets  less  tl 

IrSgu.**!  Then  there  is  another  bad  evil  that  comes  in.     Some  men  ^ 

•M-\]' :  good  wages  and  some  for  small  wages,  and  then  they  go  to  ^ 
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Q.  I  expect,  if  it  was  necessary,  you  could  lend  some,  couldn't  you? — 
A.  If  I  found  any  one  that  was  in  need  of  some,  1  could  lend  it. 

Q.  A  man  that  can  lend  can  almost  always  borrow,  can't  he  I — A» 
That  is  so.  Upon  the  part  of  the  whites,  as  Mr.  Hill  said  this  morning, 
the  reason  that  the  white  man  and  the  nigger  don't  kick  down  here 

MOIST^Y  AND  MUSCLE. 

Q.  (Interposing.)  You  must  not  use  that  word  "  nigger." — A.  Well, 
I  know,  but  it  is  natural — it  is  used  here  all  the  time.  We  have  got  the 
best  mechanics  there  is  on  the  globe  in  regard  to  carpenters  aud  brick- 
layers and  blacksmiths,  and  all  such  things.  As  far  as  concerns  the 
machine  shop,  the  veil  of  darkness  hangs  there ;  they  don't  allow  us  to 
learn  the  machine  trade,  but  in  every  other  respect  we  have  got  good 
mechanics.  Whilst  the  white  people  have  got  the  money,  we  have  got 
that.  We  know  how  to  labor,  and  we  have  got  good  strong  health,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  come  to  us — they  have  got  to  come  to  our  rescue. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  it  is  best  to  have — the  money  or  the  muscle? — 
A.  It  is  best  to  have  the  muscle,  because  if  you  have  got  the  muscle 
you  can  get  the  money. 

Q.  Then,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  men  here  who  have  not  got  the 
muscle  have  got  the  money! — A.  Because  they  are  the  sharpest  men; 
and  whilst  we  are  sleeping  they  are  figuring.  When  we  come  to  them 
to  do  a  piece  of  work  they  give  us  an  order,  without  giving  us  any  of 
the  figuring,  and  by  that  they  are  always  able  to  pull  it  in. 

Q.  A  main  want  with  you  is  to  get  educated,  so  that  you  can  "  pull 
it  in,"  tool — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  blame  tbe  white  folks  for  that.  If  I 
had  the  education  that  some  of  them  have  I  would  pull  it  in  the  same 
way,  because  it's  natural  that  a  man  that  is  educated  is  going  to  get 
ahe^d  of  a  man  that  aint. 

Q.  You  find  you  have  a  feeling  of  that  kind  f — A.  Oh,  yes.  That  is 
the  way  with  myself.  I  pull  in  all  I  can  get.  When  I  catch  a  man  on 
the  road,  I  hits  him  heavy,  and  he  generally  pays  me  and  goes  right 
along. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  IGNORANCE  OF  THE  LAW. 

But  the  principal  difficulty  of  our  people  is,  as  Elder  Holmes  said 
this  morning,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  law.  We  have  been  newly 
made  citizens,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  law,  a  great  portion  of  us, 
though  there  are  some  few  intelligent  ones  among  us  that  understands 
the  law ;  and  whilst  we  know  that  the  law  has  not  been  administered 
right,  because  we  look  over  the  law  and  whilst  we  are  looking  that  way,, 
the  law  comes  right  along  and  condemns  the  man.  Now  I  have  seen  men 
condemned  in  court  here  that  I  thought  didn't  get  a  fair  trial,  and  I  went 
and  hunted  up  the  law  myself.  But  we  had  one  hero  that  lived  here, 
and  that  was  the  Hon.  Martin  J.  Crawford,  because  when  it  came  to  a 
court,  there  was  no  man  as  well  known  and  liked  a&  he  was  on  the  part 
of  the  negro,  because  always  when  the  colored  man  got  into  a  scrape,. 
Mr.  Crawford  said  to  him,  "You  are  ignorant  of  the  law; "  and  then  he 
read  the  law  to  the  man  and  he  said,  '"  I  shall  give  you  the  full  ben- 
efit of  this  law.  I  shall  lighten  upon  this,  because  I  know  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  law."  But  there  is  some  judges  that  i)uts  all  the  law 
they  can  against  a  man,  and  tries  to  get  more.  They  don't  think  that 
they  have  got  to  be  judged  by  another  judge.  But  as  I  said  about  the 
Hon.  Martin  J.  Crawford,  he  was  always  lenient  to  the  colored  man, 
although  he  was  a  staunch  Democrat.     If  the  veil  of  darkness  was  re- 
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HOD  01  TJiem  aoes,  rne  gooa  poruon,  wnusr  ODoers,  u  a  maa  < 
wages,  they  wouldn't  care  whether  his  family  got  anything^  to  ea 

INDEPENDENT  IN  POLITICS. 

Q.  You  find  that  the  better  a  man  behaves,  the  better  he  is 
don't  you  f — A.  Oh,  yes.  Whilst  these  bad  politicians  had  pc 
of  us,  and  while  we  hadn't  been  educated  enough  to  undemtx 
those  men  were  doing,  we  were  in  trouble,  but  we  came  to  lool 
light,  and  we  thought  we  would  look  for  ourselves.  We  tho 
wouldn't  vote  just  as  we  were  told,  but  we  would  search  a  mao 
if  he  was  a  reasonable  man,  whether  he  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Bef 
l^ow,  many  of  us  sometimes  support  the  Democratic  candidate! 
as  the  Itepublican  candidates,  because  we  believe  that  a  maa  ' 
Democrat  here  is  more  honest  than  a  Bepublican.  Then,  when 
down  to  another  measure,  we  don't  touch  that  Democrat  at  all, 
he  is  so  extreme  that  his  own  party  don't  mind  him,  and  they  J 
over  and  go  with  the  Badicals.  We  don't  mind  party  lines  at  i 
We  are  looking  out  for  the  best  interests  of  our  people,  and 
standing  in  the  field  and  looking  for  the  party  that  will  do  us  t 
justice.  What  we  want  is  equal  rights  before  the  law,  regar 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Q.  You  will  vote  for  the  Democrats  if  they  will  give  you  yoo: 
then  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  way  the  matter  stands  now  we  ai 
to  trust  them  in  the  whole  matter;  we  will  just  take  a  half  I 
them  and  watch  them.  Some  of  them  are  good  men,  and  they 
better  men  than  the  Itepublicans,  but  still  we  don't  put  the  wh 
on  them ;  we  have  got  only  half  on  yet.  And,  again,  we  picl 
some  men  and  sent  them  to  the  legislature,  and  those  men  dece 
and  they  made  us  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to 
Sometimes  people  say  to  us,  ^'Why  don't  you  run  your  own 
WaII,  if  you  run  your  own  men  they  will  count  you  out,  so  wh 
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waterpower  here  there  is  anywhere,  and  more  mannfactnring and  morein^ 
telligence  existing  here  among  the  whites  and  the  blacks  than  anywhere 
else ;  but,  still  we  are  deprived  of  Juries  and  various  things,  and  they 
say  that  the  law  prohibits  us  sitting  on  them ;  I  have  searched  the  law 
myself  and  I  couldn't  see  where  it  did  that. 

Q.  Are  any  of  you  colored  men  ever  elected  to  office,  now  a  daysf — 
A.  There  have  been  two  colored  men  elected,  and  one  got  scared  and 
gave  it  up.  We  elected  one  tax-collector  and  sent  one  to  the  legidatnre. 
and  he  staid  there  awhile,  but  the  Democrats  was  in  the  majority^  ana 
he  went  to  drawing  lottery,  and  he  never  came  back  any  more. 

ARITHMETICAL   HARDSHIPS. 

Q.  He  drew  a  ticket  of  leave,  did  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  see  the  Dem- 
ocrats was  in  a  majority,  and  they  passed  a  resolution  to  tie  him  up, 
and  he  didn't  exactly  understand  the  renolution,  and  some  of  them  voted 
for  the  resolution,  and  whilst  they  done  that  it  voted  him  out :  hence, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  colored  man  to  help  us  in  tnat  way 
since.  We  are  in  a  majority  here,  but  you  may  vote  until  your  eyes  drop 
out  or  your  tongue  drops  out,  and  you  can't  count  your  colored  man  in 
outof  them  boxes;  there's  a  hole  gets  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  someway 
and  lets  out  our  votes.  Now,  in  other  ways,  we  have  been  getting  along 
very  well.  There  was  times  when  the  days  was  dark ;  that  was,  when 
these  things  were  done.  Now,  when  the  Democrats  get  hold  of  the  polls, 
all  the  votes  are  counted,  and  so  we  shall  ask  the  Senator  to  sympathize 
"with  us,  that  we  can  all  step  up  to  the  polls  and  vote  without  men  us- 
ing violence ;  they  don't  do  it  now,  but  they  used  to  do  it :  now,  they 
think  there  is  a  prejudice  among  us  about  the  races,  but  I  can  speak 
for  my  race,  and  I  tell  you  therms  no  prejudice  that  exists  among  us; 
ii'  there  is  any  predjudice,  it  is  among  the  bad  portion  of  the  whites,  the 
good  portion  of  the  whites  don't  wish  any. 

Q.  How  large  is  this  class  of  bad  whites,  as  you  call  them  t — A.  There 
are  a  pretty  large  class ;  they  overrules  the  good  portion  sometimes. 

Q.  So  that  the  good  portion  can't  always  protect  you  when  they  want 
to  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  must  make  them  your  allies,  and  you  and  they  act  to- 
gether f — ^A.  That's  what  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

Q.  You  find  that  works  better  than  the  old  way,  don't  you  t — ^A.  We 
find  that  works  better. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  Kovember  20, 1883. 
Thomas  S.  Price  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Question.  How.long  have  you  lived  here  ? — Answer.  About  the  space 
of  sixteen  years,  sir. 

Q.  How  have  you  employed  yourself  since  you  have  been  living 

here  I — A.  When  I  first  moved  down  here  I  stopped  just  across  theriv^er 

.    here  and  farmed  lor  two  years.    After  that  I  ran  a  public  vehicle  here 

in  the  city,  and  in  1874  I  commenced  teaching  school,  and  have  been  at 

that  business  ever  since. 

Q.  You  teach  school  now  in  Oolumbusf — A.  I  teach  in  the  Northern 
1^  Liberty,  adjoining  this  city. 

^      Q.  Is  it  a  public  school? — ^A.  It  is  public  only  during  the  three  sum- 
"liner  months. 

I*, 
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Q.  Ton  continue  it  beyond  that  time  by  private  snb< 
Yes,  eir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  other  teachers  in  yonr  school  besides  j 
A.  Thei-e  is  one  young  lady  that  assists  me. 

Q,  now  many  pupiJs  do  yon  have  I — A.  During  the  sanm 
between  etglity-tlve  and  one  hundred.  Ou  the  pnvate  sys' 
not  have  so  many — aboat  fifty-six  or  sixty,  or  along  therOL  ' 

Q.  How  is  your  school  getting  on  f — A.  We  are  gettioH 
bly  well,  sir.  1 

Q.  You  want  more  money  to  keep  the  school  open  longw 
school,  I  suppose  T — A.  I  think  that  would  be  quite  beneficial, 
by  some  means  have  an  appropriation  to  lengthen  the  pnl 
the  school. 

MOSB  MONEY   WANTED   FOR   SCHOOLS. 

Q.  We  all  nnderstaad  the  delects  of  yonr  present  scbool  s; 
that  the  time  is  too  short  and  that  the  teachers  are  not  w 
Xiaid.  Now,  the  point  that  you  want  to  emphasize  is,  I  so 
you  want  more  money  here  in  yonr  schools ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
should  bo  moi-e  money  for  the  schools-,  I  think  thepnblio-sol 
here  on  its  present  basis  is  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  ed 

Q.  If  you  can  get  money  enough  to  lengthen  the  time  aoc 
tier  teachers,  and  pay  them  better  it  will  all  come  right,  ■ 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  At  present  the  public-school  syeteni 
the  efibrts  that  would  otherwise  be  pnt  forth  by  the  people  1 
becanse  they  wait  for  what  is  called  the  public-school  term, 
many  of  them  do  not  send  ttietr  children  to  school  uutil  that  t* 
but  that  public  term  lasts  ouly  about  three  months  in  tbeyei 
those  children  quit  school  and  wait  until  the  next  public  te 

EDUCATION  DOES  NOT  DISQUALIFY   FOE  LABOK, 

Q,  What  other  trouble  is  there  that  you  think  can  be  remi 
I  don't  know,  sir.  Ihave  nothing  particular  in  my  mind  at  th 
I  was  reading  a  statement  the  other  day  in  regard  to  the  yoi 
people  as  laborers.  I  do  not  exactly  agree  with  that  statem 
remember  now  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  was  the  witi 
this  committee  who  made  the  statement,  but  what  he  sai 
educating  the  young  people  might  be  detrimental  to  theii 
willingness  as  laborers.  He  did  not  seem,  according  to  the  i 
I  saw,  to  set  forth  any  causes  or  reasons  why  that  should  be 
in  reganl  to  that  matter,  I  thiuk  that  when  a  person  becomes 
cated  ho  has  a  better  conception  of  the  value  of  his  Rervlf 
conrse,  educated  colored  men  are  like  any  other  educated  men 
somecompreheiisionofthevalueof  any  service  that  they  may  t 
hence  they  are  not  willing  to  work  tor  nothing.  In  a  grea 
stances  tbere  is  no  indncement  to  mnke  those  [leople  worii 
oflfere  a  colored  man  eometliiug  in  the  way  of  wages  that  is  no 
to  live  upon,  and  if  he  accepts  that  he  finds  that  he  cannoi 
it,  and  soj  perhaps,  he  goes  and  takes  some  trifling  thing— ji 
to  send  him  to  prison.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  great  i 
the  people  in  the  penitentiary  are  educated  ])eople.  1  don't 
is  true,  bnt  if  it  is  true  the  reason  is  that  the  wages  often 
sufficient  for  them  to  subsist  upon,  so  they  jwrbapa  take  i 
thing,  probably  not  worth  as  much  as  that  newspaper  there  oi 
and  they  are  sent  to  prison.  Now,  probably,  if  those  i)eople 
offered  Iwtter  wages  and  sufficient  inducements  to  work,  they 
have  done  that  thing  for  which  they  were  convicted  and  sent 
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I  tbink  that  while  looking  at  one  side  of  the  subject  it  would  be  well 
to  look  at  the  other;  I  think  that  it  is  better  to  look  at  both  sides. 

Q.  Nobody  seems  to  say  that  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  here  for 
labor.  What  is  your  idea  about  that? — A.  1  think  that,  during  a  portion 
of  the  time,  the  demand  for  labor  here  is  pretty  good,  but  at  other  times 
it  is  not  so  good,  according  to  my  observation.  Of  course  1  am  generally 
employed  myself  in  my  school  and  do  not  have  occasion  to  seek  em- 
ployment, and  also  it  is  true  that  I  do  not  go  around  very  much. 

Q.  When  a  person  does  not  want  to  labor  of  course  he  cannot  expect 
to  be  paid  f — A.  Certainly  not ;  but  I  think  that  our  people  are  gener- 
ally industrious. 

Q.  And  they  generally  get  employment,  do  they  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wherever  you  find  a  laborer  who  is  faithful  and  does  his  work 
well,  do  not  you  think  he  usually  gets  along  pretty  well  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
those  that  are  faithful  and  that  stick  to  their  work  generally  get  along 
pretty  well.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  here  that  says  to  a  man, 
"If  you  don't  do  it  for  so  much  I  will  get  somebody  else  that  will  do  it 
for  less."  There  is  always  somebody  else  waiting,  and  although  I  might 
bo  able  to  do  the  work  better  and  more  efficiently  and  more  to  the  em- 
ployer's satisfaction,  still  if  1  don't  choose  to  work  for  his  price  he  will 
probably  get  some  one  else. 

Q.  isn't  that  the  way  with  all  human  kind  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  paying  more  than  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  ! — A.  That  does  not  go  to  corroborate  some  of  the  statements  made 
before  you.  They  say,  *'  Pay  a  man  according  to  what  he  knows,"  but 
fitill,  if  I  know  more  than  another  man  I  cannot  get  any  better  pay. 

Q.  A  man  may  know  more  than  another,  and  may  be  able,  therefore, 
to  do  certain  kinds  of  work  better,  but  the  employer  may  not  want 
that  kind  of  work  at  that  time.  Here  are  these  colored  contractors,  I 
guess  they  get  labor  as  cheap  as  they  can,  do  they  not? — A.  I  only 
brought  this  matter  forward  to  rebut  what  that  witness  said  about 
the  young  colored  people  being  educated  and  about  their  education 
making  them  disinclined  to  work.  All  that  that  means  is,  that  the  ed- 
ucated man  won't  stoop  to  things  that  the  ignorant  ones  will. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  educated  man  understands  the  value  of  his 
labor  better  than  the  ignorant  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  is  needed  is  to  educate  the  ignorant  man  up  to  that 
point,  is  it  not  I — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Educated  labor,  I  think,  is 
much  preferable  to  ignorant  labor,  no  matter  in  what  circle  it  is.  I 
think  that  if  the  colored  people  are  educated  this  country  will  be  easier 
governed,  and  there  won't  be  so  much  crime  committed.  I  think  edu- 
cation is  the  lever  by  which  the  colored  man  is  to  be  brought  up. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me,  from  all  that  I  see  and  hear,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  here  want  to  give  the  colored  peojde  that  chance. — 
A.  Education  and  wealth  are  the  strongest  foundations  that  we  have 
to  go  upon,  and  I  think  that  by  getting  education  we  can  acquire 
8ome  of  the  wealth  of  the  countr3\  We  will  have  a  better  conception 
of  how  to  save  our  earnings,  and  also  of  how  to  increase  them ;  and  I 
think  that  educating  the  colored  people  will  make  them  in  every  way 
better  citizens  and  will  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  vice  that  pre- 
vails in  the  country.  Now,  I  think  that  ignorance  is  the  great  cause  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  crime  that  is  committed. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  point  is  to  learn  to  love  work,  and  to 
work  aiid  to  save  what  you  make,  and  then  to  make  the  proper  use  of 
what  you  do  save — to  put  it  into  something  valuable — not  to  waste  it. 
What  a  man  makes  is  what  he  saves — not  what  he  gets,  but  what  he 
ftaves. 
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Columbus,  Oa.,  November  20, 1881 
John  T.  Shepherd  (colored)  swom  and  examined. 

B J  the  Chairman  : 

Qaestion.  What  is  your  business  t — ^Answer.  Painter. 

Q.  What  do  yon  get  a  day  ? — ^A.  I  am  a  contractor. 

Q.  Have  you  accumulated  some  money  t — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  Thirty-two. 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  made  that  yon  are  willing  fcdkBsboiiM 
know  about  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  made  and  saved  something  like  11,001 
in  real  estate. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  wife  and  children  ? — ^A.  I  have  a  wife,  but  no  ohiMnii. 

Q.  How  many  mechanics,  plasterers,  painters,  blacksmiths,  manM, 
or  the  like,  colored  men,  are  there  in  this  town  f — ^A.  The  hyrger  pf»> 
portion  of  the  painters  here  are  colored,  and  also  the  mechanics  of  ttb 
•ity  are  colored,  and  we  find  that  the  colored  painters  are  genen^f 
those  that  are  the  most  reliable  workmen.  They  get  ready  employnHit 
and  meet  no  obstacles  in  their  way. 

NO  DISCRIMINATION  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  COLOR. 

Q.  How  does  their  pay  compare  with  that  of  white  painters  of  equi 
skill  I — A.  It  was  just  the  same.  There  is  no  discrimination  on  aeocmil 
of  color. 

Q.  Is  there  in  any  of  the  trades  f — ^A.  I  think  not ;  not  so  fiff  ai  I 
know. 

Q.  So  that  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned  the  color  line  is  obsoletie;  ft 
has  been  rubbed  out,  has  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  about  your  schools  here.^A.  Well,  sir ;  the  gentf^ 
men  that  preceded  me  have  explained  about  that  more  folly  tkal 
could. 

Q.  The  color  line  as  to  schools  is  rubbed  out  in  this  dty,  is  it  noil-* 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  your  colored  churches  and  perfect  fireedom  in  all  idff 
ions  matters  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  perfect  freedom. 

Q.  There  is  no  color  line,  so  far  as  regards  religion  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  newspapers  f — A.  We  have  no  colored  ones. 

Q.  But  you  can  take  whatever  newspaper  you  choose ;  yon  haTeIN^ 
feet  freedom  in  that  regard,  too,  have  you  notf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

THE  COLORED  MAN  BEFORE  THE  LAW. 

Q.  Now  what  have  you  to  complain  off — ^A.  Nothing  more  than  ii 
regard  to  the  division  in  education.  Some  of  the  colored  people  M 
that  they  are,  to  some  extent,  ignored  as  to  their  rights  as  dtizens,  a* 
to  the  law  and  as  to  acting  as  jurors,  &c 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  colored  man  has  as  good  a  chance  to  wis  i 
case  in  court  when  he  is  in  the  right  as  a  white  man  has  t — ^A.  I  tbiok 
he  has  when  it  is  against  another  colored  man,  but  I  rather  think  that 
when  the  case  is  a  white  man  against  a  colored  man  the  chance  of  tbe 
colored  man  is  not  so  good,  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  what  is  called  a  civil  suit  for  debt,  money  doe,  of^ 
a  case  of  violations  or  crime.   Suppose  a  white  man  owes  yon  a  certain 
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moant  of  money  and  refoses  to  pay  yoa  and  yoa  go  to  law  with  him  to 
et  yoor  pay,  would  you  stand  just  as  good  a  chance  as  if  you  were  a 
rhite  man  f — A.  I  believe  I  would. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  debts  and  property  rights  are  concerned,  you  col- 
red  people  are  just  as  well  off  in  the  courts  as  white  men  are  f — ^A.  Tes^ 
ir. 

Q.  But  where  there  is  crime  charged,  violations^  personal  injury,  or 
88aolt  in  such  cases  you  think  the  white  men  have  the  better  chance  f — 
L.  Yes, sir;  as  jurors  are  all  white,  I  think  a  white  man,  under  such 
ireamstances,  has  a  better  chance  than  a  colored  man. 

Q*  And  that  you  want  remedied  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  thing  that  has  got  to  be  remedied  by  the  public 
pinion  right  here  where  the  jurymen  are  selected  f — ^A.  Tes,  sir ;  I 
Unkso. 

Q.  Then  you  must  talk  about  the  matter  and  appeal  to  the  sense  and 
MtiGe  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  it  will  come  right  some  day ;  don't  you 
kink  80  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  colored  people  and  the  white  people  have 
wetty  good  feeling  toward  each  other  now. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  hear  the  white  folks  saying  in  any  particular  case 
tiat  the  colored  man  has  not  been  treated  right ;  that  he  ought  to  have 
ron  the  case,  or  something  of  that  kind  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  very  often. 

EDUCATION — UNCLE  SAM  OUGHT  TO  HELP. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  education  ! — A.  We  would  like  some 
ppropriation  to  help  our  schools.  I  agree  with  the  other  gentlemen 
Jbout  that.  We  think  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  aid  us  in  educating  the 
Basses. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  colored  people  generally  t — 
L  1  don't  think  I  ever  heard  any  one  else  say  anything  about  it.  I 
iiiiik  the  colored  people  are  advancing  better  and  better  every  day, 
earning  to  save  their  earnings  and  doing  better  generally.  I  think 
Eheir  deportment  is  better,  and  since  I  have  been  doing  business  here 
10  a  contractor  I  have  found  that  any  raan  that  will  attend  to  his  busi- 
■OB8  here  and  will  work,  can  get  along  just  as  well  here  as  anywhere. 
I  think  that  a  merchant  here  will  trust  an  upright  colored  man  just  as 
quick  as  he  will  trust  a  white  man.  I  don't  think  any  of  them  will  deny 
a  man  anything  at  all  on  account  of  his  color.  If  he  shows  any  inclina- 
tion to  be  industrious  and  help  himself,  I  believe  the  white  people  are 
irQling  to  help  him. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  colored  people  want  to  go  back  to  Africa? — 
A.  I  do  not  hear  anything  about  that  now,  sir.  There  was  some  little 
inclination  among  them  some  time  ago  to  emigrate  to  the  West,  but  I 
fhat  was  mostly  in  search  of  better  wages  and  to  get  Government  think 
land.  Otherwise  I  think  there  is  no  desire  among  the  colored  people  to 
leave  the  United  States  or  to  leave  this  scope  of  country. 

Q.  You  colored  men  look  upon  this  as  your  country,  do  you  not  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  feel  that  we  are  at  home  here  and  that  we  have  a  right 
to  remain  here. 

Q.  Of  course,  people  who  feel  at  home,  and  who  expect  to  stay,  want 
to  make  their  home  as  pleasant  as  possible,  and  want  to  improve  it  all 
tbey  can.  You  colored  folks  have  that  desire,  have  you  not  f — ^A.  Yes^ 
^;  certainly. 
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CoLtnaus,  6a^  Sin 

S.  B.  JoRKS  (eoloRd)  svorn  and  examioML 
By  Mr.  Pcoa : 

QoMtiOD.  YoQ  may  proceed  to  make  any  eutemeat  that  J 
iii»ke  in  TVg»ixl  to  labor  and  edneatiou,  and  Ibo  wants  and  a 
your  people,  if  aoy. — Axtswet.  Well.  I  have  lived  in  this  StaE6 
I  was  born  in  Geiwgia,  in  Taliaferro  Coonty,  unar  Crawfordvi 
quite  an  esperienoe  in  the  days  of  slavery.  1  v^is  bom 
nev^  enjoyed  freedom  until  after  the  irar.  Before  the  wa 
have  a  guardian,  and  that  ^ardian  made  my  contracts  ant 
my  money.  AA«r  I  eame  of  age  I  paid  (1:2  a  year  tax€s. 
irar  I  have  lived  in  Warreotou,  Sparta,  and  Marietta,  and  1 1 
from  Marietta  three  years  a^o.  I  am  presiding  elder  of  the 
diairict.  I  hare  at  present  in  my  dit^trict  some  five  counties, 
County,  Talbot  County,  Harris  Connty,  Stewart  County,  an 
Chattahoochee  Connty ;  so  I  have  access  to  a  great  many 
ace  tb«  people  qnite  generally  in  different  jwrtious  of  the  31 
think  that  there  are  some  very  good  people  in  it,  splendid  pi 

CAUSES  OP  BAD  PEBI.ING. 

Just  at  this  time  I  do  not  know  but  what  there  is  not  altogetl 
a  feeling  among  the  people,  possibly,  as  there  was  some  years 
may  be  mistaken  about  that.  Whatever  bad  feeling  exists  oi 
think,  from  the  fact  that  the  colored  iieople  are  becoming  e«li 
have  a  better  conceptiou  of  their  rights  and  are  making  efic 
them.  Those  people  do  not  get  along  qnit«  so  well,  while  < 
ore  mere  laborers,  going  along  and  Baying  nothing,  have 
trouble.  Of  course  they  claim  that  they  do  not  get  enoutih 
but  what  their  wages  are,  and  what  their  settlements  are,  I  c 
I  only  know  that  a  greater  number  of  them  claim  that  tliey  a 
tied  with  justly.  Whether  that  be  the  fact  or  not,  of  eourst 
able  to  say,  but  I  know  that  is  a  general  eomptaint  all  aroun 
niy  whole  district  with  a  tew  exceptions.  On  the  other  baud 
some  who  are  doing  remarkably  well,  making  money  and  ba 
erty.  There  has  certainly  been  a  very  great  improvement  o; 
of  the  eolored  people  since  the  war.  So  far  as  regaids  thei 
relationship  to  the  white  people,  they  have  not  and  they  nevei 
better  friends  anywhere  than  the  better  class  of  white  pe 
There  was  never  a  better  feeling  existing  among  the  colored 
ward  the  white  people  at  aoy  time  than  there  is  now.  It  ia 
are  some  men  who  are  saying  some  hard  things  about  then 
the  papers,  and  about  their  Xteiog  educated  and  about  how  li 
it  is  to  them,  and  that  has  bronght  about  quite  a  bad  feelin 
extent;  bnt  as  Mr.  Hill  said  this  morning,  when  the  colon 
treiit«d  right,  when  he  is  spoken  to  right,  when  be  is  adt 
a  'colored  man,'  or  a  'black  man,'  or  asked  properly  to  di 
there  is  no  man  that  will  respimd  more  promptly  than  the  col 
will.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  attempting  to  make  n  speech 
tion,  and  some  gentlemen  ex|iresBed  the  idea  that  it  would  b 
us  to  be  colonized  in  some  other  section  of  the  country.  I 
that  the  relationship  existing  betweeu  the  whites  and  the  co 
plo  of  this  country  was  such  that  they  could  not  he  seTerei 
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that  I  regarded  the  white  men  as  the  warp  of  the  fabric  of  our  society, 
and  the  colored  people  are  so  identified  here  that  if  we  were  to  be  sent 
oflF  by  the  Government  they  would  have  to  employ  an  army  to  keep  us 
apart.  That  is  the  feeling  existing  between  the  two  races,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  State  of  Geprgia  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  do  a  great  deal  more  for  the  colored  people  than 
they  are  doing  now.  There  are  men  now  in  this  city  ready  to  do  some- 
thing for  us,  but  they  are  afraid  to  do  what  they  want  to  do.  The  public 
sentiment  is  against  them.  If  they  were  to  come  out  just  now,  the  state 
of  feeling  existing  relative  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people  here  is 
such  that  I  don't  know  that  they  would  be  spoken  of  through  the  papers 
as  they  would  wish  to  be.  I  know  myself  that  the  week  before  last  I 
proposed  to  go  through  the  streets  of  this  city  and  ask  the  white  people 
for  assistance  in  our  educational  matters  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  I 
was  advised  by  friends  that  it  was  not  safe  to  do  so,  because  I  might 
get  my  feelings  hurt  in  a  great  man^^  instances,  and  I  felt  that  it  was 
not  wise,  and  I  did  not  do  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  white  men 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  who  are  as  friendly  to  the  colored  people  as 
ever.  There  is  a  colored  lady  in  Geneva  who  raised  a  family  of  white 
children,  who  are  men  now,  and  those  gentlemen  all  call  that  old  lady 
"  mammy j'^  and  they  stand  by  her,  and  they  will  stand  by  her  until  the 
last.  She  is  the  last  one  that  they  will  see  leave  their  house.  When 
they  leave  her  they  approach  her  just  as  though  she  was  as  white  as 
they  are,  and  they  kiss  her  and  tell  her,  "  Mammy,  good-bye." 

MONBT  WANTED  FOR  EDUCATION. 

I  think  what  the  colored  people  in  the  State  of  Georgia  want  most  is 
money  to  assist  them  in  supporting  their  schools.  The  schools  are  com* 
paratively  nothing  now.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  they  commence 
school  in  January,  when  the  parents  are  not  able  to  clothe  their  chil- 
dren sufficiently  to  go  to  school,  and  the  school-houses  are  all  open,  and 
for  want  of  a  little  comfort  in  the  way  of  heat  and  clothing  the  children 
cannot  attend  school ;  it  is  too  cold.  Then  in  most  of  the  school-houses 
there  are  no  comfortable  seats,  and  you  see  the  little  fellows  sitting  np 
there  with  their  feet  off  the  floor.  We  teach  generally  in  our  churches. 
We  have  not  got  many  school  buildings  in  the  country.  As  far  as  the 
dty  of  Columbus  is  concerned,  that  is  all  fixed  very  well.  Columbus 
is  certainly  one  of  the  brightest  spots  of  Georgia.  I  certainly  was  glad 
to  hear  a  suggestion  this  morning  of  a  Government  public  building 
here.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  would  appreciate  it.  There  are  no  people 
so  thrifty  in  the  State  as  the  people  of  Columbus.  1  have  lived  here 
about  three  years,  and  I  love  Columbus  for  one  great  thing,  and  that  is 
that  she  encourages  home  industry.  Everybody  here  seems  to  work. 
There  are  some  people  who  are  not  doing  much,  especially  at  this  time, 
when  the  water  is  so  low.  But  around  through  the  country  is  where 
we  need  the  money  for  our  schools,  where  the  schools  last  for  only  the 
three  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  children  do  not  go  moi-e  than  about  a  month  and  a  half  before  they 
have  to  stop.  I  think,  though,  that  there  is  a  pretty  fair  feeling  exist-« 
ing  generally  between  the  two  races  in  this  St.ate.  There  are  some  bad 
men,  of  course,  to  be  found  on  both  sides.  My  advice  to  our  people  has 
always  been  not  to  resort  to  violence  or  passion,  but  to  reason.  I  have 
had  very  little  opportunity  to  get  an  education  myself,  but  what  little 
I  have  got  has  certainly  given  me  knowledge  enough  to  know  that  it  is 
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worOisgr  1  t  i  dnflnHn  J|# 

poor  man,         u  %Yerj  lan  iii  Hqr'Mi; 


tractSi  ^     »                Ku    r  n     ^  has  done  or  what  be  is  MuiuA 

do,  is  oer     aiy  a  yery  pt  4  dear  i^  any  price.    Fufa 

wodldaUoem  )d  if  the  Government  woiildi 

anch  appropii    o      as      oia  ]  as  in  educating  oor  peopfe 
orally. 


y.  J.  JoNBS  (oolored)  sworn  and  examined* 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  State  your  roBidence  and  oeeupaliony  and  how  lamt 
bave  lived  here.  Give  us  then  some  idea  of  your  personal  histnq 
then  go  on. — Answer.  Well,  I  havelived  in  Columbus  tbirty-llvejeii 
was  bom  in  Gtoorgia,  in  Warrenton.  something  more  than  100  nulei 
this  place,  and  I  came  here  when  I  was  quite  young  and  I  em .  1 
your  honors  in  my  tifty-foarth  year.  Possibly  I  am  the  oldesfe  wi 
that  you  have  examined  in  the  present  bearing.  My  experica 
Columbus  has  been,  as  I  bave  stated,  for  thirty-flve  years  pest 
fftlher  who  is  dead,  was  a  free  man.  In  the  days  of  my  birth  thi 
dren  followed  the  mother,  and  consequenfly  while  my  mfiher  wee  \ 
man,  my  mother  being  a  slave  made  me  a  slave,  and  I  lived  in  di 
up  to  the  time  of  emancipation.  I  could  go  back  and  enunieral 
time  in  those  days  when  white  people  had  negroes  and  would  boy 
and  sell  thorn  like  I  would  buy  a  horse  and  bridle.  My  experiei 
Columbus,  as  my  beadqunrters,  has  been  for  thirty-five  years,  ai 
thirty  years  this  has  been  my  home,  and  1  tbink  I  can  say  that  I 
lived  in  the  garden  spot  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  I  think  I  can  c 
say  that  since  emaDcipation.  Now,  there  was  one  thing  that  we  h 
labor  under  here — while  you  may  not  know  it,  I  do — that  the  white 
was  thought  to  be  better  than  the  negroes,  and  when  I  use  the  word 
gro'^  I  meau  a  slave.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  one  white  boy  at  th 
of  ten  years  could  take  the  best  and  most  responsible  colored  mai 
figure  for  him.  1  travel  back  there  to  get  some  basis  for  my  groui 
I  believe  I  am  about  the  oldest  witness  you  have  had  before  you.  W 
that  to  work  against. 

<*  CONFIDENCE  BOOMS  THE  WORLD." 

We  had  to  establish  ourselves  in  this  community,  and  give  the 
that  idea  that  the  colored  people  was  not  a  confidential  people,  bee 
we  colored  men  believed  that  if  we  was  the  devil's  sons  we  was  < 
grandchildren.  Secondl^^,  we  had  to  fight  against  this  great  obs 
want  of  confidence.  Confidence  is  paramount  and  booms  the  wor 
day.  You  may  talk  about  education  and  everything  else,  but  if  t 
with  profound  education  has  not  confidence  to  go  in  your  bank  a 
^'oar  department*,  he  is  not  a  man ;  he  is  a  thief.  We  had  to  fight  a( 
that,  and  to  kill  down  that  feeling,  and  to  show  that  we  was  a  confid 
l)eople  if  they  would  open  the  gates  to  us.  In  my  earl^-  days  ther 
no  education.  This  present  city  of  Columbus,  as  1  have  told  yoi 
the  bon-ton  city  of  Georgia,  but  if  a  man  had  a  slave  and  taught  1 
read  he  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  -  ently  the  do 

literature  was  barred  against  us,  the  doc  ^Uege  were 

»gMust  UBf    We  seed  our  young  mistreg  m  oollege,  t 
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don't  know  wAere  they  come  from ;  consequently'  they  had  to  keep  as 
in  gross  darkness  to  demonstrate  that  we  were  their  slaves,  and  conse- 
quently I  have  not  got  much  literature  to  tell  you  about.  I  only  go 
back  to  those  times  to  get  a  basis  to  come  out. 

"A  GARDEN  SPOT.'^ 

And  now  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  to  you  that  Columbus  for 
thirty  years  has  been  a  garden  8i)ot. 

There  is  some  mighty  bad-hearted  white  men,  though,  in  this  town, 
and  some  mighty  bad-hearted  black  men.  I  will  give  you  a  square 
testimony  to-day,  though,  and  hope  it  will  be  on  the  record.  1  give  it 
to  you  unbribed.  We  have  got  some  men  in  Columbus  that  will  take 
every  advantage  in  the  world,  and  they  are  white,  too,  and  we  have 
got  some  negroes  that  will  take  every  advantage  just  as  much ;  but  in 
Columbus,  every  gentleman — 1  quit  colors  now — every  gentleman  that 
will  make  a  confidential  credit  for  himself  in  this  community  is  respected 
in  the  community,  and  he  can  have  equal  rights  with  all  other  gentle- 
men if  he  will  demand  it. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  have  got  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  work  up,  because 
you  had  the  advantage  of  us  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
we  have  had  only  about  fourteen  years  to  work  in.  We  are  making 
big  scrambles  now  to  get  into  the  jury-box  and  into  the  legislature.  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  we  have  a  representative  in  Muscogee 
County  to  tell  you  that  the  people  in  this  community  is  moving  forward 
to  the  highest  state  in  life.  I  have  lived  here  thirty  years,  and  I  know 
Columbus  thirty-five  years,  and  I  know  of  no  place  North  or  South — ^I 
have  not  been  much  North;  I  did  promise  to  go  when  1  got  money 
enough,  but — I  say  I  know  of  no  place  North  or  South  that  will 
excel  Columbus  for  privilege,  for  respect,  for  union,  where  a  man  will 
make  it  for  himself.  I  know  of  none.  I  speak  that  confidentially  now ; 
speak  because  I  have  experienced  some  knowledge  of  the  same.  I  think 
that  Columbus  is  getting  along  nicely,  just  as  nicely  as  any  place  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  can  get  along.  1  don't  think  any  town  in  this  State 
will  excel  her.  Of  course  we  have  got  some  bad  men  in  Columbus.  We 
have  got  some  white  people  here  that  don't  desire  to  see  the  colored 
people  come  up.  We  have  got  those  men,  but,  as  a  whole,  as  a  people, 
as  a  nation,  I  think  Columbus  will  stand  head  and  shoulders  ahead  in 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  willing  to  assume  that.  Now,  what  other 
point  have  you  to  present  f 

The  Witness.  Well,  so  far  as  my  educational  points  is  concerned,  I 
have  scuffled  between  the  points,  but,  having  a  wife  and  eight  children,  I 
have  not  got  much  education.  1  might  possibly  sign  my  name,  but  m^^ 
educational  advantages  have  not  been  none,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  your  own  children  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion f — A.  I  live  out  on  the  borders  of  the  town.  I  have  got  an  acre  of 
ground  there,  and  $1,000  paid  on  the  ground,  and  the  taxes  all  paid, 
excepting  the  present  tax,  and  I  think  I  can  borrow  the  money  to  pay 
that,  and  my  children  all  live  in  that  home  and  there  Is  none  there  but 
what  can  read. 

Q.  How  old  is  your  oldest  child  ? — A..  My  oldest  will  be  twenty-six 
this  coming  June. 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  children  teach  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  has  none  of 
them  been  graduated,  because  I  haven't  had  a  chance. 

Q.  What  is  your  busiiiess  t — ^A.  Carpentering. 
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Q.  What  wages  do  yon  geitl — A.  My  wages  ranges  tknm  M 
a  day. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  have  empIoymeDt  most  of  the  timet — A.  I  ham 
ployment  for  the  last  seveD  yean  witb  W.  A.  WbittiD|^uuii,  O 
sasb  and  blind  ihad. 

Q.  Do  yoD  work  for  him  right  along  f — A.  Tes,  sic;  Z  left' 
this  moiuing  to  meet  this  committee.  He  employv  abont  aar 
laborers  and  about  ten  carpenters. 

Q.  Yon  get  (2.25  a  day ;  what  does  he  pay  the  oQier  oatpeot 
The  Bame—$i.25. 

Q.  Yon  get  the  highestwages  that  be  pays  to  any  carpenter,  A 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Then  yon  get  JDSt  as  mnch  as  he  pays  to  any  .white  in 
Yes,  sir;  jnst  as  much.    He  has  got  foar  white  men  there. 
no  troable  bat  what  the  negro  gets  the  same  pay  for  the  saa 
none  in  the  world.    We  work  all  together,  right  in  the  Bame 
leJft  this  morning  to  come  here. 

NO  DTSCBIHmATION  ON  AOOO'OKT  OF  OOLOB. 

Q.  There  is  no  discriminatioD  against  yon  in  the  matter  of  i 
account  of  color  1 — A.  Not  a  bit  in  the  world. 

Q.  Is  there  any  bickering  among  the  men  on  accoant  of  dlfli 
color! — A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  A  qaarrel  is  as  likely  to  arise  between  two  white  men  ai 
tween  a  white  man  and  a  colored  mani — A.  Jnst  the  same 
oftener  between  the  white  men  than  between  them  and  me. 

Q.  Yonr  employer  treats  the  colored  men  that  he  emplo.ys  i 
as  he  treats  ttie  white  men  t — A.  He  does.  There  is  no  discrii 
between  them. 

Q.  Is  that  so  generally  in  Columbus  1 — A.  I  believe  it  is  so 
know  of. 

Q.  Employers  generally  treat  their  colored  labor  as  well  as  tl 
their  white  labor,  so  far  as  you  know,  aud  pay  them  the  same  ti 
A.  I  understand  so  so  far  as  I  know  anything  abont  it.  I  only 
ColombuH  because  I  have  lived  here,  and  of  that  shop  becaus 
worked  there  so  long, 

Q.  1  understand  that  there  is  a  general  desire  here  to  have  so 
money  for  educational  purposes ! — A.  Yes ;  we  want  more  moi 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  indorse  the  foregoing  remarks  of  tt 
era  abont  the  suburbs  because  I  live  in  the  suburbs.    I  am  a  ha 
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woiDeu  aud  children  is  doing  well.  There  is  a  young  man  in  tny  pres- 
ence to  day  right  here  now,  that  is  nothing  more  than  a  child  to  me  in 
years,  that  is  getting  to  own  property — Mr.  Alfred  H.  Hendricks — that 
young  man  right  there  [pointing  him  oat] ;  he  has  a  store  right  below 
here  and  holds  i)roperty. 

-  Q.  Are  there  other  such  colored  men  present! — A.  He  is  the  only 
one  present  that  I  can  go  as  far  back  on.  But  there  are  other  colored 
men  in  the  State  and  in  the  country  that  I  could  have  brought  before 
your  honors  to-day  that  are  moving  up  and  thathave  bought  plantations. 

Q.  How  large  plantations  do  they  generally  own! — A.  Well,  they 
run  what  we  call  two  or  three  one-horse  farms.  They  make  10  or  15  or 
20  bales  of  cotton.  They  have  plantations  of  two  or  three  hundred 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  sum  that  you  ever  knew  a  colored  man  to  pay 
for  a  farm  or  plantation  f — A.  I  have  known  them  to  give  as  high  as 
from  $6  to  $10  an  acre. 

Q.  For  how  many  acres  t — A.  I  knowed  one^  man  to  buy  10  acres  at 
$10  an  acre,  and  he  paid  for  it,  and  is  living  on  it  to-day.  I  know  an- 
other that  has  bought  20  acres  at  $8  an  acre,  and  he  lives  on  it,  and 
has  got  three  mules. 

Q.  How  much  does  he  raise  on  itt — A.  He  raises  enough  to  support 
his  wife  and  six  children.  He  raises  enough  to  support  them,  and  he 
has  in  his  warehouse  cotton  enough  to  pay  all  his  obligations.  He  has 
got  three  mules,  and  he  has  contracted  this  year  to  buy  another  tract 
of  land  of  200  acres. 

Q.  If  a  colored  man  is  of  good  character  and  has  the  money  to  pay 
for  land  can  he  get  it  to  buy  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  no  trouble  about 
that,  either  in  the  country  or  in  the  city.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence if  he  is  confidential  he  can  get  the  money. 

Q.  By  "confidential^  you  mean  trustworthy! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Now, 
there  is  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Hendricks  and  the  man  I  work  with.  I  have  made 
a  confidence  with  them,  and  if  I  wanted  to  raise  money  to-morrow  I 
could  do  it  confidentially. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  November  20, 1883. 
Rev.  W.  Newmans  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Go  on  and  make  any  statement  that  yon  think  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  committee.  Let  us  know  first  something  about  yourself, 
and  then  make  any  further  statement  you  desire. — Answer.  I  am  a 
Gt3orgian,  and  have  always  lived  in  Georgia.  After  emancipation  I 
went  to  work  nights  and  Sundays  to  get  a  hold  of  a  little  education  so 
that  I  could  read  and  attend  to  my  business.  I  was  a  farmer  at  that 
time.  After  that  I  went  to  a  trade,  and  from  that  I  went  into  the  min- 
istry. 

Q.  You  are  a  clergyman  of  what  denomination  f — ^A.  The  African 
Methodist  Church. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  congregation  f — A.  It  is  not  large.  I  have  the 
mission  work  of  the  city,  and  a  membership  of  about  one  hundred  and 
a  congregation  of  about  three  hundred. 

Q.  But  your  work  carries  you  all  over  the  city  aud  suburbs,  I  sup- 
pose?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  got  only  one  part  of  the  city  to  attend  to. 
We  have  three  churches  in  the  city. 


'  ■■■  ; .'.' 
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Q.  Proceed  now  with  whatever  yon  desire  to  <^  to  tihe  ooiaaiutlM 
A.  One  thing  that  I  desire  to  say  is  in  referenoe^to  the  4|iiidiABat]oni 
our  people  generally.  We  here  in  this  city  and  State  axe  grtliBit 
very, well.  I  have  traveled  over  six  or  eight  ooonties  darioff  tiwl 
eight  years,  stopping  some  time  )ach  eoonty,  axiA  I^flnd  tliat 
I>eople  are  progressing  nicely,  G  sir  morals  are  better  tihaatlieyk 
been.  "  It  is  tme  that  we  think  som  mestiiat  they  an  wotMy  but  I 
tribute  that  to  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  sofliat  we  can  see.ihe  en 
better  than  we  ased  to  be  able  to  see  them.  Bdaeattonally  oor  pec 
are  learning  along  nicely  generally — all  that  I  know  ot  in  the  etty; 
the  country  they  are  not  doing  so  well,  bnt  they  are  d<^g  aa  wd 
we  can  expect  under  the  present  circumstances.  So-  fiur  aa  leei 
money  for  education,  I  have  heard  so  much  about  that  abeadr  m 
hate  to  talk  about  it,  but  if  we  can  get  it  down  this  wa^^  wederir 
have  it.  It  is  true  that  in  the  cities  we  are  doing  toleiwqr  well  ia 
way  of  education,  bnt  not  in  the  country.  So  for  as  gettuQig  al<mg  i 
the  whites  is  concerned,  I  have  got  along  well  with  them  alwaja.  W 
I  used  to  belong  to  politics  crowd  I  got  along  pretty  well  tiira^  bat  i 
that  I  am  out  of  that  I  am  getting  along  wdl  stilL 

THE  mTEBEST  IN  POUTIOS  WANHrCK. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  aa  a  rule  the  eol 
people  are  paying  less  attention  to  politics  than  they  did  formerly  t- 
Yes,  sir ;  as  a  rule.  There  is,  of  course,  a  few  that  follow  it  up  still,  bat 
most  of  the  colored  men  are  not  paying  so  much  attention  to  pol 
now.  If  they  is  into  politics  at  all  it  is  in  home  offices,  such  as  thot 
the  counties.    They  do  not  bother  much  even  with  State  offioes  no 

Q.  Do  they  vote  as  much  as  they  used  to! — A.  Yes;  for  the  city 
county  officers,  but  for  the  State  officers  we  can  hardly  get  half  of  i 
out  to  vote.  A  great  many  of  them  do  not  know  when  eleetion  da 
The  idea  of  the  black  people  is  to  get  something  to  live  upon  first, 
to  get  au  education. 

Q.  And  let  politics  come  bye  and  byef — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  ce 
men  to  attend  to  politics,  aud  my  advice  to  the  others  is  to  let  thei 
tend  to  them.  Of  course  we  will  be  proud  if  it  is  possible  for  Con{ 
to  assist  us  in  our  school  matters,  and,  as  I  heard  you  sx>eak  alx 
public  building  here  for  the  city,  I  cau  say  that  if  we  get  that  we  wi 
proud  of  it,  too.  Of  course  I  am  here  in  this  city,  and  I  take  a  sati 
tiou  that  I  live  here.  There  is  good  people  in  Columbus,  white  andb 
and  then  tliere  is  people  in  Columbus  as  bad  as  anywhere  else,  I  rec 
bnt  I  don't  care  to  look  at  the  dark  side  much.  If  there  is  any  bad 
pie  here  we  will  try  to  overlook  them  as  much  as  we  can. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  You  are  a  property-holder  in  the  city  yourself! — ^A.  No,  s 
have  come  here  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  take  ch 
of  a  church,  and  I  have  not  bought  any  property. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Are  the  colored  people  generally  buying  real  estate  t — ^A. 
sir ;  they  are  getting  homes  all  the  time.    You  find  all  the  time  i 
one  buying  him  a  home  or  fixing  him  up  a  cabin  to  live  in. 
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Columbus,  Ga.,  November  20, 1883. 
Alfred  H.  Hendricks  (colored)  sworn  and  examined^ 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  Do  you  reside  in  Columbus  ? — Answer.  I  do. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  f — A.  The  grocery  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  f — A.  About  three  years. 

Q.  What* amount  of  business  do  you  do  in  a  year! — A.  Between 
$7,000  and  $8,000. 

Q.  What  success  have  you  in  your  business  f — A.  Very  good. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  on  credit  or  for  cash  f — A.  I  sell  on  weekly  and  monthly 
accounts. 

Q.  Do  you  trade  mostly  with  colored  people! — A.  Altogether. 

Q.  You  make  your  collections  promptly,  I  suppose! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
very  good  collections. 

Q.  Is  your  business  increasing  f — A.  A  little. 

Q.  How  much  property  have  you  accumulated  f — A.  I  pay  $300  taxes. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  your  property  that  you  pay  thatVax  upon  f — 
A.  Well,  1  have  got  one  place  where  I  live  that  I  can  sell  to-day  for 
$2,500,  and  then  I  have  got  several  others. 

Q.  Have  you  made  all  that  in  your  business  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  princi- 
pally so.  I  was  a  clerk  here  in  the  post-office,  and  while  there  I  saved 
some  money ;  I  was  a  clerk  for  about  six  years. 

WAGES — THE  YOUNG  COLORED  MEN. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  laboring  colored  people  in  Colum- 
bus, and  how  they  are  getting  along  f — A.  They  are  getting  along  aboi^t 
as  well  as  you  could  expect  under  the  circumstances.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect prosperity  amongst  them,  because  labor  is  so  cheap  here,  the  wages 
they  get  is  so  small  that  it  taKes  all  they  can  earn  to  live.  They  do  not 
generally  get  more  than  from  $3  to  $3.25  a  week  and  some  of  them  have 
five  or  six  of  a  family  to  support,  and  house-rent  to  pay  out  of  that — 
sometimes  as  much  as  $5  a  month  house-rent.  The  laboring  class  as  a 
general  thing  live  this  week  on  what  they  will  make  next  week.  That 
is  the  great  trouble  with  them.  I  have  noticed  a  statement  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  Gadsden  who  appeared  before  this  committee  in  Birmingham, 
and  also  a  similar  statement  made  here,  in  regard  to  the  young  colored 
men,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  statement  is  not  correct  as  to  the  young 
colored  men  in  this  section.  The  young  men  of  this  section  are  looking 
up  and  pressing  forward,  they  are  accumulating  property  and  trying  to 
educate  theiyselves.  I  myself  went  to  school  in  1808,  in  what  was  known 
as  the  Yankee  school.  My  mother  was  very  i)oor,  and  had  three  or 
ibur  children  to  support  without  any  assistance,  so  I  left  school  and 
hired  myself  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  a  druggist.  Dr.  Carter;  I  staid 
with  him  six  years,  and  went  to  school  at  night,  and  with  his  assistance 
1  got  what  education  I  have.  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  while  I  did 
not  make  much  money  with  him  (he  paid  me  only  $4  a  month),  it  was  a 
great  advantage  to  me  to  be  with  him.  I  cleaned  up  stoves  and  rooms, 
and  so  on,  and  I  saved  a  little  money,  besides  helping  my  mother  to  sup- 
port her  family  and  send  them  to  school.  One  of  my  brothers,  who  was 
raised  with  my  assistance,  fills  aposition  now  in  Washington,  at  a  salary 
of  $1,000  a  year.  It  has  been  stated  to  you  that  the  young  colored  men 
have  no  regard  for  morality ;  I  am  glad  to  state  that  that  is  not  so  in 
this  section. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  good  report.    Now  is  there  anything  else  that  yoa 
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dexir^  toRtatef — A.  N^otliin^jmoi-ollMii  liUeaUthorfHt  wliohavospok 
liere,  I  thjuk  we  ou^Lt  to  liavc  tiurue  more  muiiey  to  e^Incate  t 
masses.  I  think  that  educatiou  iu  essential  to  Iho  prosperity  of  t 
colore^  iHJOple,  ami  certainly,  at  all  eveutB,  we  can  do  iio  barm  by  « 
eating  them. 

By  the  CaAiUMAJS : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything;  about  the  condition  of  thewbite  peoj 
outside  of  the  cities  in  regnnl  to  education ! — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Do  they  need  any  more  education  than  they  are  gettingf— 
They  may  need  it,  ^^j 

GOOD  FEELING  BETWEEN  TEE  EAOES.        ^^J 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  between  the  two  races  uow^  ia  it  g«aera 
good  1— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  splendid,  I  think.  Sometimes  matters  ar 
little  rough  with  us  when  we  don't  exactly  get  onr  rights  or  get  just 
in  the  courts,  aud  so  on,  but  L  find  that  the  white  people,  of  tbts  plj 
particularly,  are  very  kindly  disposed  to  the  eolnred  people.  I  am  t 
by  those  who  are  iu  a  position  to  know,  that  they  are  generally  kim 
and  better  than  the  people  any  wliere  else  in  the  State.  At  all  evta 
I  know  that  I  have  no  trouble  whatever  getting  jiroper  respect  paid 
me  as  a  citizen  in  this  place,  though  there  are  some  of  onr  people  n 
have  8'onie  difficulty  iu  that  respect.  Of  course,  however,  educali 
would  make  those  things  all  right 


Columbus,  Ga.,  November  20,  1888 

Rev.  Geeen  MoAethur  (colored)  swom  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  You  are  a  clergyman  iu  this  city,  I  believe  I — Answer,  'S 
sir. 

Q.  To  what  denomination  are  you  attached  t — A.  I  am  a  Baptist  i 
misi4Jonary. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  church  1 — A.  We  have  eight  hundred  and  f 
en  ty -five  members. 

Q.  Is  it  tbe  largest  in  the  city  t — A.  No,  sir;  tbc  Saiut  Jiiiues  cbu 
numbers  more. 

Q.  Is  that  a  colored  or  a  white  church  t — A.  Colored. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  have  the  largest  churches  as  to  number 
this  city  t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Give  us  some  account  of  yourself  before  you  jtroceed  to  other  i 
ters. — A.  Well,  you  have  heard  a  good  deal,  and  I  see  but  little  left 
me  to  say.  I  was  born  iu  1832,  smd  when  I  was  eighteen  months  old 
old  master  moved  about  18  uiiles  from  this  place  nnd  lived  there  uu 
was  seven  ye»r3  of  age.  Then  lie  moved  to  Kandolph  Connty,  aboo 
miles  below,  aud  I  lived  in  that  section  of  country  until  several  y 
after  emancipation.  In  my  oigbteenth  year  be  put  me  at  the  carpeoi 
trade  to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  and  I  did  serve  an  apprenticeshi 
four  years  and  got  along  pretty  well,  and  he  hired  my  time  for  me, 
was  a  contractor.  In  1854  I  married.  I  Lave  had  eleven  children; 
of  them  are  dead;  the  others  are  living  with  uie  now.  Eleven  y 
and  five  months  ago  I  moved  to  this  city  aud  took  charge  of  the  chi 
that  I  am  now  pastor  of.    I  have  uo  complaints  to  make  against 
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bodybere.  I  am  getling  along  very  quietly  with  the  white  people  and 
with  my  own  people  here.  I  live  in  peace  with  all  men.  Upon  the 
whole  I  have  long  since  decided  that  we  are  doing  pretty  well  as  a  race 
of  people  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  year  of  the  Centennial  1 
had  the  privilege  of  going  North  as  far  as  Boston  and  spending  some 
three  weeks  up  there,  and  when  my  time  was  out  I  was  glad  to  come 
home,  and  as  1  met  the  people,  both  white  and  eolorad,  they  were  glad 
to  welcome  me  back  here,  and  I  was  glad  to  meet  them. 

MONEY  FOR  EDUCATION  NEEDED. 

I  think  the  only  drawback  we  have  is  that  we  are  a  very  poor  people 
on  the  whole.  Now  and  then  there  is  somebody  that  makes  his  mark 
in  the  way  of  education,  or  in  the  way  of  accumulating  a  little  prop- 
erty, but  lumping  us  all  up  together  we  would  be  getting  on  a  little 
better  if  we  had  more  money,  and  I  don't  know  that  that  money  could 
be  spent  to  much  better  advantage  than  in  storing  the  brain.  That  is 
my  notion  of  it,  and  I  draw  a  good  deal  from  what  I  notice  in  the  white 
people.  They  seem  to  make  strong  efforts  to  get  education,  and  they 
are  really  getting  it,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  colored  people,  too,  because  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  gander.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  spirit  put  forth  to  get 
it,  and  I  think  that  all  the  older  people  who  have  been  a  little  negligent 
about  stirring  the  young  ones  up,  are  waking  up  now  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty  in  that  direction,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  and  while  I  feel  that  I 
have  not  done  my  whole  duty  in  stirring  their  minds,  I  have  decided  re- 
cently, since  the  question  has  been  sprung,  that  I  must  tell  them  to  do 
all  they  can  to  get  some  education  for  their  children ;  that  they  must 
send  them  to  school,  and  not  let  them  be  running  around  on  the  streets 
and  staying  away  from  school  because  they  claim  tahave  a  little  head- 
ache, or  to  be  sick.  If  you  will  just  send  down  that  money  that  you  speak 
of  Dncle  Sam  having  we  will  go  right  along  without  any  trouble,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  forget  the  text  (for  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
text  all  the  way  through),  more  money!  more  money  !  !  because  by  get- 
ting the  money  we  will  get  education.  I  do  not  know  that  yon  could 
spend  your  money  in  any  better  way  than  in  that  direction. 

GOOD  FEELING  BETWEEN  THE  RACES. 

So  far  as  our  homes  are  concerned,  some  few  colored  people  have 
homes  of  their  own ;  but  our  white  people,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
know  them  in  this  place,  are  a  very  generous  people,  take  them  upon  the 
whole  as  a  people.  There  is  good  feeling  existing  between  the  two 
races,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  it.  I  walk  out  around  the  town 
every  day  of  my  life  when  I  am*  here,  and  the  peo[)lo  generally  speak 
to  me  kindly  and  stand  on  the  street  and  talk  to  me,  and  if  I  am  embar- 
rassed in  any  way  or  need  a  little  assistance,  I  just  tell  them  what  I 
want.  I  hud  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  that  to  say,  as  you 
have  already  heard  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  But  when  I  look  back 
about  twelve  years,  and  bring  things  up  to  the  present  time,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  right  to  complain. 

Now,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  this  city,  it  is  very  healthy  here, 
and  we  have  almost  every  convenience  that  we  need,  it  is  true,  I  can 
hear  people  who  come  here  occasionally,  say  we  live  out  of  the  way,  but 
I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  all  kinds  of  meat  in  the  market,  and  fish 
fi*om  all  points^  and  the  only  trouble  is  about  getting  the  dimes  to  buy 
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the  things.  Bat  we  get  some  occasionally,  once  i  k,  ud  ifa  Wli  | 
round  to  the  market,  and  we  have  no  troa  3  in  i  g  wliife  we  wm 
and)  considering  the  nnmber  of  people  tnat  are  oongr^jated  keEe.  as 
were,  I  think  we  are  doing  pretty  well,  and  I  am  going  to  fay  ml 
do  not  know  any  place  that  I  wonld  move  to  with  the  hope  of  gettn 
better  protection  than  I  have  had  since  I  have  been  in  tbia  plaee. 
have  never  had  a  ftiss  with  any  man  since  the  emancipatioih.  Ho  whi 
man  has  insnlted  me,  and  if  I  have  insulted  any  one  it  in  nion  tihan 
know  at  present. 


OOLUMBXTS,  OA.t  JToOtflll&tfr  io,  1881b 

Tony  Jenkins  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuOH :  . 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Columbus  t — ^Answer.  Abo 
thirty-flve  years. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  all  that  timet — A.  Oarpenterincwi 
the  exception  of  about  two  years. 

WAGES. 

Q.  What  wages  have  you  been  getting  t — ^A.  From  #2  to  $SLfiO  adi 

Q.  Have  you  been  working  pretty  regularly  t — ^A.  YeSy  air;  pro 
regularly. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  save  anything  t — ^A.  I  do  not  save  niii 
I  could  have  saved,  but  I  throwed  it  away. 

Q.  There  is  nobody  to  blame,  I  8upx>ose,  but  yourself  t — ^A.  Kobe 
but  myself. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  changed  now,  and  are  you  trying  to  savef — A 
am  changing  a  little  now. 

Q.  You  have  learned  enough  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  yourself  in 
future,  haven't  you  ! — A.  I  hope  so.  .  *  . 

Q.  Have  you  a  family! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you  f — A.  Only  one  daughter. 

Q.  Is  your  wife  living  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  is  your  daughter? — A.  She  is  about  twenty-six.  Sh 
married. 

MONEY  WANTED  FOB  EDUCATION. 

Q.  What  do  you  want  us  to  do  for  you  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
could  do  anything  for  rae.  I  reckon  I  will  have  to  go  on  the  same 
the  balance.  They  are  all  complaining  about  the  schools,  and  say  t 
if  they  had  more  money  they  could  carry  on  their  schools  better;  t 
Uncle  Sam  will  send  down  some  of  that  money  it  will  help  us  a  g 
deal. 

Q.  You  are  all  in  favor  of  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  here  says  that  you  do  not  want  the  money  to  aid  yoi 
getting  more  schools  and'better  schools  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  see  j 
body  that  says  that. 

Q.  Do  you  get  along  well  with  the  white  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  Ih 
never  been  in  a  fuss  with  one  since  I  have  been  in  Columbus.  Thei 
none  of  them  that  has  got  anything  against  me  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  behave  yourself  properly,  I  suppose  ! — A.  That  is  the  wj 
try  to  do. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  suggest! — A.  Only  a 
tie  more  money  to  educate  a  grandchild,  with  others. 
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Columbus,  Ga.,  Mvember  20, 1883. 
C.  H.  Johnson  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  In  Columbus. 

Q.  'How  long  have  you  resided  here! — A.  About  twenty-six  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  porter  in  aa  auction  and  com* 
mission  house. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get! — A.  About  $25  a  month. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ! — A.  I  have  a  wife,  but  no  children. 

Q.  Have  you  any  real  estate  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  anything  from  your  earnings  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  can  save  a  little  now  and  then,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  see  a  place 
to  save  anything. 

Q.  Is  your  wife  able  to  do  any  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  she  can  do  some, 
but  she  is  sickly. 

Q.  She  is  not  able  to  help  you  much,  then  f — A.  J^o,  sir;  not  much. 

Q.  Go  on,  now,  and  make  any  statement  that  you  desire  to  make? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  condition  of  our  people,  as  a  general  thing, 
has  been  stated  very  fully  to  you,  and  I  do  not  see  where  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  go  over  the  same  ground  that  has  been  gone  over  to  you. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  as  though  your  people  had  had  a  fair  chance  to  be 
heard  by  this  committee! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  think- there  is  nothing  they  want  to  say  to  us  that  they  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  say  ?~A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything.  I 
think  they  have  talked  very  plain  about  the  condition  of  the  colored 
race  in  this  city. 

timid  colored  men. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  have  said  all  they  want  to  say  f — A.  Well,  I 
won't  say  that  they  did  that.  There  are  some  things,  probably,  that 
they  wanted  to  say  that  they  did  not  say. 

Q.  Why  didn't  they  say  them  f — A.  Well,  it  is  just  like  as  it  was  in 
time  of  slavery.  There  was  a  great  many  things  that  they  would  have 
liked  to  have  done,  but  for  fear,  and  they  have  got  that  same  feeling 
now,  a  great  many  of  them  have,  and  they  want  to  say  things,  but  they 
are  afraid  of  the  white  people ;  afraid  that  the  white  people  will  say  to 
them  afterwards,  "  Look  here,  John,  yon  remember  the  sort  of  remarks 
you  made  before  that  committee.  I  am  done  with  you  now."  That  is 
the  case  with  some  of  the  colored  folks;  they  are  afraid  to  say  what 
they  want  to  say  ;  but  I  aint  of  that  sort.  Whatever  I  waut  to  say  1 
am  going  to  say  it.  Unfortunately  I  am  not  an  educated  man,  but  I 
think,  in  my  own  judgment,  I  would  have  been  a  help  to  my  people  if 
I  had  been  educated,  because  I  see  a  great  many  things  going  on  among 
them  that  1  think  they  ought  to  be  ^vised  about  that  they  need  ad~ 
vice  about,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  el8e  but  a  colored  man  could 
take  hold  of  it  and  work  it  like  it  ought  to  be  worked  to  their  interests^ 
because  every  man,  and  every  nation,  and  every  race,  is  bound  to  look 
out  for  their  own  people.  A  white  man  is  a  white  man,  I  don't  care 
where  he  is.  If  it  is  in  a  manger  a  white  man  looks  for  a  colored  man 
to  look  up  to  him  as  a  white  man  and  to  respect  him  as  a  white  man. 

THE  EDUCATION  THAT  IS  NEEDED. 

Now,  speaking  of  education,  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  it  here, 
enough  about  it.    K  you  could  give  itto  us  all  together  to  get  us  all  up  aa 
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high  a8  yoQ  all  are,  that  wonld  be  best.  Bat  then,  of  ooune,  that  is  a 
loDg  way  off.  Bat  speakiag  of  edacation*  1  thiuk  the  flxst  tliiiig  oar  nee 
oaght  to  consider,  aad  tCe  first  thing  they  ought  to  kMm,  is  to  respeet 
themselves,  and  then  when  they  do  that  they  wiU  certainly  oomniaiid 
respect  from  everybody  else.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  How,  as  a 
general  thing,  oar  people  do  not  do  that,  not  in  Oolambn  here,  and  Hm 
reason  why  they  do  not  do  it  is  that  they  are  so  poor  and  get  aoeh  Itttie 
wages  for  their  work,  that  they  are  ready  any  time  to  be  bonglit  op  by 
dimes  and  qaarters  and  fifty  cents,  or  by  a  fiye-mile  ridey  with  whisky 
thrown  in,  at  any  election.  They  allow  themselves  to  be  boariit  op  in  Just 
that  way.  Now,  there  is  where  I  think  the  colored  man  oo^t  to  ciXDe  in 
and  give  us  advice  abont  sach  matters  as  that,  fbr  I  don%  bdieveHut 
any  man  that  wonld  do  that  woald  ever  be  respected  by  a  white  man.  or 
by  any  colored  man  either,  that  respects  himself.  I  do  not  thinkuiat; 
any  man  that  does  things  like  that  demands  respect  or  oa|{ht  to  have 
it.  1  have  been  living  in  Golnmbu^  now  for  aboat  Iwenty-six  years. 
My  native  home  was  in  Atlanta.  ^  I  have  not  ^t  the  time  to  tell  yoii 
all  that  I  would  like  to  say  about  some  things,  but  wfll  make  it 
short,  and  I  will  say  this :  As  far  as  the  feelings  that  have  been 
existing  hero  among  the  colored  people  and  the  whitest  I  think  we  have 
got  a  very  good  feeling  among  us.  I  have  not  seen  an^  signs  of  bod 
feeling  among  the  whites  and  tlie  colored  people.  It  is  trde  that  a 
great  many  thinks  they  are  not  treated  right  in  some  thingil  I  think  I 
am  right  about  that.    I  may  be  wrong,  though,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am 

<<WE  NEED  MOBE  POWER.' 

The  great  trouble  with  us  poor  colored  people  is  that  we  need  more 
power.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  itf  That  is  the  question,  as  I  lode 
at  it.  We  need  more  power,  and  if  we  have  not  got  the  power,  there  is 
no  use  to  talk  about  negroes  sitting  on  juries,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
If  we  do  not  have  ttie  power  to  put  them  there,  we  cannot  do  it;  that 
is  all  about  it.  There  is  no  use  to  go  asking  a  man  for  a  thins  that  he 
don't  want  to  give  you,  for  he  aint  going  to  give  it  to  you  unless  he  is 
obliged  to  do  it.  I  don't  say  that  the  negro  would  give  his  fellow-man 
any  more  justice  than  the  white  people  give  us.  I  do  not  believe  he 
would  give  him  justice  any  more  than  the  white  jury  would — that  is, 
than  some  white  jurios  would — for  1  believe  there  is  some  i>eople  here 
that  would  give  a  colored  man  just  as  much  justice  as  a  colored  jury 
would,  and  may  be  a  little  more,  because  I  tell  you  right  now  there  is 
feelings  that  has  always  existed  among  the  colored  people  to  pull  down 
amongst  them  that  is  higher  than  others.  That  is  the  great  trouble 
with  them,  and  I  believe  that  white  juries  would  give  a  colored  man  a( 
much  justice,  but  I  think  that  if  you  mix  them  up  on  the  juries,  an^ 
had  one  for  white  and  the  other  for  colored,  a  colored,  man  that  was  ir 
trouble  would  thiuk  that  he  got  justice  from  that  kind  of  a  jury  whethei 
he  did  get  it  or  not,  and  I  believe  the  races  would  think  so  as  a  genera 
thing.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  would  like  to  have  it,  and  I  dorf^ 
know  but  they  would  be  right. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  have  any  strikes  among  us  here.  We  hav< 
been  getting  along  peaceably.  We  have  not  had  such  a  thing  as  J 
strike  here  for  a  long  time.  There  is  no  spirit  among  the  people  to  ge 
ui)  such  a  thing.  We  have  got  along  very  quietly,  1  believe,  as  a  gen 
oral  thing. 
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I  was  speaking  about  the  respect  that  the  colored  people  oaght  to 
have  for  themselves,  and  I  may  say  that  1  think  the  white  people, 
some  of  them,  love  the  colored  folks  most  too  much  down  here,  any- 
how. I  am  afraid  it  will  get  so  after  awhile  that  there  aint  going 
to  be  any  colored  race,  and  then  the  white  man  and  the  black  man 
will  get  too  close  altogether.  I  believe  I  have  about  as  many  white 
friends  as  any  colored  man  here.  I  have  never  had  any  one  deny  me 
a  favor  that  I  asked  of  him — ^that  is,  any  one  that  was  able  to  grant  it — 
and  1  believe  I  am  about  as  well  known  in  this  city  and  in  the  country 
here  as  any  man  around  Columbus.  I  have  been  staying  at  a  public 
house  so  long  that  both  white  and  black  people,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, all  know  me.  I  have  got  a  good  many  that  come  to  me  for  ad- 
vice as  to  what  is  best  for  them  to  do.  and  so  on,  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  that  would  do  any  more  gooa  than  to  get  that  power  that  I 
was  speaking  about.  But  then  where  are  we  going  to  get  it  f  They 
have  been  talking  a  good  deal  here  about  money  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren— the'  young  generation.  I  think  myself  that  the  first  thing  we 
have  got  to  do  is  to  go  to  work  to  get  up  the  money  and  to  get  power 
to  do  what  is  right.    That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Q.  What  form  of  power  do  you  meanf — A.  I  don't  want  anybody  to 
understand  me  to  say  that  I  am  advocating  the  cause  that  has  been  ex- 
isting for  some  time  around  over  the  country  about  the  civil  rights  bill. 
I  don't  see  that  we  are  just  exactly  prepared  to  stand  the  pressure  that 
that  civil  rights  bill  would  put  upon  the  colored  people  if  they  had  it  in 
existence.  That  is  the  way  I  am  thinking  about  it.  I  think  this,  that 
we  want  the  power  of  having  social  equality  amongst  us,  as  a  general 
thing,  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  around,  and  there  is  a  great  many 
things  that  ought  to  be  looked  after  that  cannot  be — that  there  can't  be 
nothing  got  done  about  except  we  have  the  power  to  do  it 

"SOCIAL  EQUALITY"  EXPLAINED. 

By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  social  equality! — A.  I  mean  that  when  we 
go  into  places  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  go  into,  we  want  to  be  treated 
right.  Suppose  I  get  on  the  cars,  for  instance;  J  want  to  be  treated 
fairly.  As  I  said  about  the  civil  rights  bill,  if  I  get  on  the  cars  to  ride 
from  here  to  Montgomery,  or  to  Atlanta,  although  I  pay  the  same  fare 
that  you  pay — they  make  me  do  that — ^I  do  not  have  the  same  accom- 
modations. Now,  I  think  that  if  I  have  to  pay  the  same  fare  that 
you  pay  I  ought  to  have  a  right  to  ride  in  the  same  car  that  you  ride  in. 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  one  just  like  it,  won't  that  do  t— A.  Well,  if  it 
is  just  like  it ;  still,  it  may  not  be  the  car  that  I  want  to  ride  in,  because  I 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  ride  in  ary  one  I  wanted  to.  I  think  if  they  are 
going  to  make  a  law  not  to  allow  a  colored  man  to  ride  in  a  first  class  car 
they  have  no  right  to  nxake  him  pay  first-class  fare.  That  is  the  trouble 
between  the  colored  man  and  the  whites  about  this  civil  rights  bill.  I 
myself  do  not  caie  anything  about  the  civil  rights  bill;  but  then,  as  I 
said  about  social  equality,  I  think  we  ought  to  demand  our  rights  in  that 
respect. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  a  car  just  as  good  as  the  one  the  whit^  folks  have, 
but  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  their  car,  will  that  be  satisfactory  f — ^A. 
But  that  is  not  going  to  be  done.  They  are  not  going  to  make  a  law  of 
that^iud. 
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Q.  But  If  that  was  done,  would  it  satisfy  yoat^-A.  Of  coime^  I  do 
not  want  to  mix  np  with  white  people,  beiaii^e  I  do  nSot  zMHar  ttULft 
would  be  right 

Q.  If  they  have  a  right  to  mix  with  you,  yba  have  a  ztglitto  orixwUfc 
them,  haven't  yon  f — A.  That's  it.  •     ,  •       ^    ^ 

Q.  Bnt  suppose  the  matter  were  fixed  in  socIl  Sl,  ww  ttufe  yoa  fMMdil 
not  mix  with  each  other? — ^A.  If  you  owned  this  houMfn^.nd  m.msm 
rented  this  room  fh)m  you^  and  paid  you  $10  a  monUi  fbr  il,  MAHiM  tt 
I  came  to  get  a  room,  and  you  said  to  me,  <<I  un  going  to  put  yimipiM. 
in  the  kitchen,  and  I  wiU  make  you  pay  me  $10  a  month,^  1  wmild  know 
that  that  was  not  right. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  different  case.    I  am  supposing  a  oase  where  tke 
accommodations  provided  for  the  two  races  are  just  the  samcLSiid  netthier 
has  the  right  to  go  into  the  car  devoted  to  the  other.-^A.  .WdL  if  yoa 
give  me  just  as  good  a  room  right  next  door  as  the  other  man,  Ma  topiv 
only  the  same  rent,  I  would  be  satisfied.    But  don't  allow  a  man  to  ecMne 
in  over  my  wife,  or  any  other  lady  that  respects  herself  as  a  ladji  swear- 
ing and  spitting  and  cursing  around.    That  is  not  allowed  yoo  in  white 
cars,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  not  allowing  it.    Bat  if  a  man  doirt 
contend  for  bis  rights  he  will  never  get  them.    That  ja  how  I  look  at  it 
When  I  pay  for  anything  I  like  to  get  it.    When  I  go  uptown  anil  biiy 
a  woolen  blanket,  and  when  some  other  man  goes  uptown  to  boy  a  wooIbb 
blanket,  and  the  storekeeper  sells  him  a  cotton  blao^et,  beeaoae  he  is  ig- 
norant, and  makes  bim  pay  tbe  same  price  I  pay  for  mine,  that  is  not 
treating  him  right.    All  I  want  is  just  what  I  pay  for,  just  what  is  right) 
and  I  do  not  want  to  kick  up  a  fuss  with  any  one,  or  with  i3m  white 
people  about  getting  in  amongst  them,  or  being  with  them,  beoaose  1 
do  not  believe  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  mix^  up  and  always  be  to 
gether  in  every  place,  and  such  things  as  that ;  but  I  think  that  if  a  cd 
ored  man  is  paying  the  same  fare  on  the  railroad  that  a  white  man  pays 
he  has  just  as  much  right  as  the  white  man  has  to  proper  accommoda 
tions.    I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  on  a  railroad  or  on  a  boat.     I  thin) 
about  it  in  this  way,  that  if  a  man  is  in  a  hotel  and  a  colored  man  come 
along  and  pays  the  same  fare  that  the  white  man  pays,  he  has  thesam 
rights  as  the  white  man.    Of  course,  they  might  go  to  work  and  do  a 
they  said  of  the  Republican  party,  disfranchise  the  colored  man  fh>i 
voting  because  he  is  not  able  to  read  and  write.    They  might  go  t 
work  and  fix  up  something  like  that,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  see  any  sue 
thing. 

MOTHERLESS  CHILDREN. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  ideas  to  suggest! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  or 
thing  that  I  would  be  glad  to  speak  of.  As  I  came  up  in  this  world  i 
a  motherless  child  (and  probably  that  is  the  reason  that  I  am  not  edi 
cated),  I  feel  an  interest  in  ail  children  situated  that  way,  because  yc 
know  the  old  saying  that  "a  burned  child  dreads  the  fire."  Now  ti 
talk  a  great  deal  about  education  and  all  that,  but  there  is  a  great  mat 
motherless  children  around  Columbus  and  in  the  county  that  is  n< 
looked  after  by  nobody.  Everybody  picks  them  up  and  they  are  treate 
very  badly  by  some  of  the  people  that  picks  them  up,  and  there  is  n 
body  to  lay  claim  to  them  because  they  are  scattered  around  alike  ai 
somebody  just  goes  to  work  and  picks  them  up  and  takes  them.  A  grei 
many  people  have  the  feelings  to  treat  them  proper,  but  a  great  mai 
of  them  is  treated  mighty  bad,  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  son 
means  appropriated  to  attend  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  the  parents  of  those  children  t — A.  There 
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a  good  many  children  in  this  town  and  in  the  country  aroand,  where  the 
parents  has  died  out  entirely,  and  they  have  no  relations,  and  tbey  get 
to  strolling  around  and  they  get  into  other  people's  hands  that  treats 
them  bad,  and  I  think  somebody  ought  to  look  after  them — somebody 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  do  that. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  those  children  under  present  circumstances? — 
A.  They  just  drift  along  with  the  people,  a  heap  of  them  does,  and  some 
people,  both  white  and  colored,  will  take  them  home  with  them  and  raise 
them  and  do  the  best  they  can  for  them — some  that  has  feelings  for  such 
things,  but  a  great  many  of  them  just  goes  to  the  bad^  they  are  not 
treated  better  in  some  cases  than  a  dog,  because  I  know  a  great  many 
men  that  thinks  a  heap  of  their  dogs.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  looked 
after. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Who  are  the  people  that  treat  them  in  that  way! — A.  Well,  a 
great  many  of  the  people  that  picks  them  out. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  do  they  treat  themf  Do  they  abuse  themf — A.  Lashing 
them  and  dogging  them  about  as  if  they  were  nothing  at  all ;  nothing 
more  than  a  brute,  not  a  human  at  all.  I  think  that  if  persons  are  not 
able  to  take  care  of  a  child  as  a  human  they  have  not  any  business  with 
them. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  :  ' 

Q.  Are  they  white  people  or  black  people  that  pick  those  children 
up? — A.  The  white  people  pick  them  up  sometimes  and  so  do  colored 
people  sometimes.  There  is  a  good  many  colored  ones  that  get  hold  of 
them  that  way  and  treat  them  just  as  badly  as  aoy  of  the  whites,  and 
worse  too,  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  way  fixed  to  stop  it,  and 
I  hope  there  will  be. 

Q.  Does  nobody  complain  ? — A.  I  had  several  complain  to  me  of  these 
things  no  longer  ago  than  last  Sunday.  I  did  not  see  it  with  my  own 
eyes,  but  I  had  men  that  stated  the  truth  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  grand  jury  in  this  city? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  a  man 
goes  before  the  grand  jury  and  takes  up  a  thing,  he  has  got  to  fight  it 
himself.  Of  course,  you  know  there  is  very  few  men  going  to  take  up  a 
thing  of  that  kind  unless  they  have  got  an  interest  in  it. 

Q.  K  you  would  send  the  names  of  those  people  to  the  city  solicitor 
I  presume  he  would  present  the  matter  to  the  grand  jury? — A.  Well,  I 
have  said  about  all  I  care  to  say  on  that.  As  my  friends,  who  testified 
before  me  have  stated,  we  need  more  education  and  more  money.  I 
have  no  children  myself,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  see  other  people's  chil- 
dren have  a  chance  to  be  educated  and  elevated,  and,  also,  I  would  like 
to  have  a  chance  myself,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  ever  have  the 
chance  of  it  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Would  you  attend  to  school  if  you  had  the  opportunity? — A.  Well, 
the  way  it  is  with  me  I  have  not  a  chance  to  go  to  school  in  the  day-time, 
and  at  nights  I  am  too  tired  to  go.  That  has  been  the  trouble  with  me 
all  the  while.  Being  brought  up  as  a  motherless  child,  I  had  no  chance 
to  go  in  the  day-time,  and  at  nights  I  was  too  tired. 

Q.  What  work  have  you  been  doing  in  the  daytime? — ^A.  For  about 
twenty-six  years  I  have  been  porter  in  an  auction  and  commission  stote, 
but,  of  course,  that  is  day  and  night  work.   At  the  preseut  time^  I  have 
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day-work  and  uiglit*work  too.  I  have  got  the  ccnr&wofe  tf  figlrtitifcft 
city,  and  I  do  that  of  nights,  8o  that -helps  me  oat  fif^  8BvL  hot  I 
have  to  lose  right  smart  of  sleep  to  attend  to  it  as  it  abMdd- te  doiMi 

Q.  .What  is  your  agef — ^A.  I  am  thirty -seven  y€j^  okL  I  ngirteni^ 
my  name  as  thirty-six,  bat  since  theii  I  have  oome^to  te  U^btf-mmm 
years  of  age. 


CoLTTMBUS,  Oa«^  JfoMnter  20^  188S. 

STATEMENT    OP    MR.  W.  T.  POOL. 


I  approve  of  the  idea  of  onr  Oovemment  having  a  ocMDmittee  on 
cation  and  labor,  and  think  that  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  do  moie  tD 
benefit  onr  countiy  in  that  way  than  in  any  other  at  the  present  tinei 

A  proper  dififiision  of  knowledge  applicable  to  each  industcy  in  the 
United  States  would  do  more  for  labor  than  a  protective  tariH^  IfUak 
a  hundred  fold  more.  A  sufficient  reward  by  the  Govemmeot  fbr  the 
best  and  most  complete  information  on  each  industry  now  in  the  UnitaBd 
States,  or  that  is  desired  here,  and  such  information  puldished  by  tte 
Government  and  distributed  to  the  people  would,  perhaps,  be  the  best 
ini^estment  that  could  be  made  for  the  iieople. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  schools  of  industry  with  competent  tenohen  or 
one  or  two  good  men  added  to  each  of  the  many  State  and  other  mi- 
versities  would  add  still  more,  and  perhaps  one  good  lectorer  on^eaeb 
industry  to  go  from  place  to  place  would  inform  tiie  laborer  wondeifliB^. 


OoLUMBUS,  Ga.,  November  20, 1883. 
H.  W.  Battle  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  are  a  resident  of  this  city  and  a  teacher,  I  believe  f- 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  living  here  since  ten  years  ago  the  Istc 
last  October. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  COLUMBUS.       , 

Q.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  schools  of  the  city  T — ^A.  I  am  prii 
cipal  of  the  girls'  white  school. 

Q.  You  have  heard  much  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  hea 
and  understand  what  kind  of  information  we  are  seeking.  Now,  t 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  go  on  and  make  such  a  statement } 
you  think  proper  about  the  schools  of  this  city,  your  own  in  partionla 
the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State  generally,  so  far  as  you  knc 
it,  both  the  white  and  the  black  schools,  and  also,  any  suggestions  th 
occur  to  you  as  to  changes  that  are  desirable  in  your  educational  qj 
tem,  and  as  to  any  aid  that  may  be  needed  to  promote  the  cause  of  € 
ucatlon  in  this  State. — A.  Well,  sir,  our  city  school  here  is  operat 
upon  a  different  plan  from  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  Our  sj 
tem  is  a  good  one,  and  is  working  along  very  nicely  and  pleasantly/ 

MORAL  training  NOT   IGNORED   IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

I  was  present  when  Professor  Glenn  gave  his  testimony  in  regard 
the  schools,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  moral  training  and  < 
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velopineut  given  in  them,  I  think  he  said  more  than  he  intended,  for  I 
hardly  think  that  he  meant  to  class  our  city  schools  along  with  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  country  in  that  respect.  Living  here  in  the  atmosphere 
of  our  school  system  he  must  know  that  moral  training  is  not  overlooked 
in  our  schools.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  Bible  reading,  but  we  open 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  schools  is  to 
develop  the  minds  of  the  pupils  and  give  them  a  proper  conception  of 
life  as  it  is  and  of  the  future,  and  to  prepare  them  in  a  general  way  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  life  as  they  occur.  The  members  of  our  board  are 
men  of  intelligence  and  of  standing  in  the  community.  They  Lave  the 
subject  of  education  at  heart,  and  they  devise  all  the  ways  and  means  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  schools.  As  to  the 
attendance  it  is  good  and  regular.  In  my  own  immediate  department 
we  have  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  girls.  I  suppose  the  attendance 
of  those  who  are  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  would 
be  somewhere  about  86  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  city  j  the 
greater  portion  of  those  have  been  to  school,  but  many  of  them  have  to 
go  to  work  at  different  ages,  owing  to  their  circumstances.  The  object 
of  our  schools  is  to  prepare  the  children,  as  far  as  we  go,  for  a  practical 
and  useful  life,  and  to  give  them  a  good  basis  for  future  development  if 
they  have  the  mind  or  the  inclination  to  improve  themselves.  Probably 
it  would  be  more  profitable  for  you'  to  question  me,  and  let  me  answer 
your  questions  than  tor  me  to  go  on  in  this  general  way. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  of  the  efficiency  of  your  teachers  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  students  in  your  school  f — A.  Well,  I  think  our  students 
are  as  good  as  you  would  find  in  any  school  of  the  same  grade  and  char- 
acter anywhere  in  this  State. 

Q.  Or  anywhere  else,  perhaps  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  find  the  Southern  female  mind  as  acute  and  as  intellectual  as 
any,  do  you  nott — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  Southern  women  are  certainly  capable  of  as  high  mental  de- 
velopment and  of  taking  on  as  many  accomplishments  and  cultivating 
them  to  as  high  a  degree  as  any  women  in  the  world,  it  seems  to  met—  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  You  understand  me  to  be  speaking  of  my  own 
school  now. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  of  the  white  female  mind  of  the  South  generally  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think,  I  suppose,  that  as  a  race  they  are  superior  to  the 
colored  females  in  innate  intellectual  ability  f — ^A.  I  do. 

MENTAL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  RACES. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  certain  points  of  distinction  between  the 
races  j  points  wherein  one  is  superior  to  the  other ;  if  so,  please  state 
what  are  the  principal  differences  in  their  mental  characteristics! — A. 
Well,  it  would  be  right  hard  to  state  them  accurately  and  fully,  but  I 
think  the  whites  are  superior  in  education,  in  readiness  of  conception, 
in  the  development  of  ideas  and  in  reasoning  power  generally. 

Q.  The  colored  student  has  great  memorizing  power,  as  a  rule,  I  un- 
derstand f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  anything  like  rote  or  mechanical  work  they 
do  very  well.    They  acquire  by  imitation. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
colored  females  f — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have,  sir,  any  more  than  fi*om 
having  been  raised  on  a  plantation,  and  being  accustomed  to  see  them. 

Q.  I  mean  in  school  life  f — A.  I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  that 
dii^ection.    1  have  been  in  their  schools  occasionally  but  not  very  often. 

Q.  It  is  often  said  that  they  are  very  iulerior  to  the  whiles  ia  tb^^ 
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power  to  receive  and  hold  mathematieal  ideas ;  1  i  oa  obMrrod  tti 
to  be  the  fact  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  I  jadge-  nhr  Uram  ilie  « 
amination  papers  that  I  have  looked  over— the  ya;|»ars  m  ttle  Hittb 
examinations  held  in  oar  schools* 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  whites  in  the  Qtody  of  gmmwirt 
A«  I  do  not  see  very  much  difference. 

Q.  How  do  the  two  races  compare  in  the  actual  lesnlts  of  jOiestadlf' 
f^rammar :  that  is,  in  the  correct  nse  of  language  t — ^A.  WelL  I  flm 
that  the  lorce  of  association  and  habit  has  more  to  do  wifli4a«fc  tbi 
the  study  of  grammar.  If.  they  ure  employed  around  amoug  edneatx 
X>eople,  they  learn  to  speak  correctly. 

Q.  Whether  they  understand  the  rules  or  not  f— -A.  YeSi  air. 

Q.  Then  you  look  upon  the  study  of  grammar  as  {KthioipidQy  a  fiw 
plinary  process,  do  youf — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  the  results  ftom  it  a 
concerned. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  the  schools  outside  of  the  dtyt — ^A.  I  a 
not  informed  upon  that  subject.  From  parties  coming  in  firom  tiie  oon 
try  I  learn  that  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  peoj^e  and  the  iWQBe 
condition  of  this  part  of  the  country  since  the  war,  the  aohoo£s  ha* 
been  so  much  neglected  that  they  are  now  quite  inflerior.  I  am  to 
that  where  we  formerly  had  good  schools^  we  have  none  now,  beoaa 
the  appropriations  for  school  purposes  are  not  sufficient  to  wamint  t 
employment  of  capable  teachers  and  to  keep  up  good  sohools. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  establishment  of  the  public-sdioo)  system  k 
had  any  tendency  to  lead  the  people  to  rely  upon  it  altogether  and 
neglect  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  private  solioolsf-— A. ! 
some  extent ;  that  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  unable  to  do  wit 
out  the  assistance  of  their  children  in  working  to  make  a  living  for  tb 
families. 

Q.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  necessity  to  a  great  extent  that  the  cb 
dreu  should  work! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  case  among  the  farming  population  as  well 
among  the  residents  of  the  city! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  speak  more  parti( 
larly  of  the  country  and  the  farmers. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  your  pursuit  brings  you  in  contact  with  1 
farming  population  very  much,  does  it  f — A.  Not  very  much.  Howev 
I  have  relatives  and  friends  living  in  the  country  whom  I  visit  oc 
sionally  and  they  visit  me. 

Q.  Has  the  condition  of  education  and  the  needs  of  4he  people  in  ti 
I'egard  led  you  to  devise  in  your  own  minds  any  particular  means 
remedying  the  existing  defects  in  the  educational  system  t  Can ; 
make  any  suggestions  to  us  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  better  things* 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can.  With  a  sufficiency  of  money  I  th 
means  might  be  devised  to  bring  about  better  results  than  we  get  n 

Q.  Then  the  system  is  good  enough,  you  think,  if  you  had  the  mo 
to  carry  it  out  properly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  system  would  be  very  grej 
improved  in  its  workings  if  we  bad  sufQcient  money  to  carry  it  out. 

Q.  Your  school  system  needs  ^'  blood  " — circulation! — A.  Yes,  si) 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  general  inclination  among 
people  of  Georgia,  or  anything  like  a  general  demand,  that  the  Dn 
States  Government  should  aid  them  with  funds  for  educational 
poses! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  mass  of  the  people  would  go  for 
earnestly  and  eagerly. 

Q.  Without  respect  to  party  or  race!— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  want 
pioney. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  care  to  8t»te  to  vw  t— Ai  I  Cl 

tUnk  of  anything  else  ait)  sr^Qiwtk 
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Columbus,  Ga.,  November  20, 1883. 
S.  H.  Bartlett  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PUOH : 

Question.  What  educational  institution  are  you  at  the  head  off — 
Answer.  I  am  principal  of  the  male  public  school  of  this  place.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  teaching  for  a  number  of  years,  mostly,  however,  in 
Alabama.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  principal  of  this  school, 
and  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation in  this  State,  but,  perhaps,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  working  of  the  system  in  our  sister  State,  Alabama.  I  was  for  a 
number  of  years  associated  in  the  conduct  of  a  high  school  in  Tuskeegee, 
a  private  school. 

POOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

While  we  have  a  good  system  of  schools  in  the  cities,  about  as 
good,  I  think,  here  as  you  would  find  in  any  city,  and  much  better, 
than  you  would  find  in  some,  yet  if  I  were  to  speak  of  the  condition  of 
things  educationally  in  this  State  by  comparison  at  all,  I  should  say  that 
the  schools  in  the  country  places  were  very  defective.  I  had  some  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Alabama  from  the 
fact  that  I  was  instrumental  in  organizing  a  number  of  institutes  in  that 
State,  and  I  found  the  free-school  system  exceedingly  defective  there. 
One  main  difficulty  was  that  they  did  not  have  money  enough,  and  an- 
other was  that  the  money  they  had  was  not  judiciously  expended.  Then, 
again,  they  had  hardlj^  any  good  teachers  in  the  country.  The  teachers 
there  are  very  poor  from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  poorly  paid.  You 
cannot  expect  to  have  good  tea<;hers  unless  they  are  fairly  paid,  and 
they  are  not  so  pnid  in  Alabama,  in  the  country  places,  and  the  same  is 
true  in  this  State.  I  expect  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State  where  the 
negro  population  is  pretty  large  they  have  a  right  good  .sum  of  money 
to  expend.  I  know  that  in  portions  of  Alabama  they  do  have  large  sums 
of  money  to  expend,  but  the  money  is  not  wisely  used,  and  consequently 
a  great  deal  of  it,  you  might  say,  is  thrown  away,  wasted. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  NEEDED. 

The  system  of  education  is  good.  The  boys  generally  go  to  school,  but 
a  great  many  of  them  are  limited  as  to  time.  They  have  to  go  to  work 
at  an  early  age  to  assist  in  supporting  themselves,  or  in  supporting  their 
parents  where  they  are  poor,  and  while  some  education  in  necessary  to 
help  them  to  do  that,  yet  in  many  cases,  if  their  education  could  assume 
an  industrial  form,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  and  for  all  con- 
cerned. I  think  that  is  the  case  both  with  a  certain  class  of  white  peo- 
ple and  with  the  blacks.  Of  course,  the  negroes  should  be  educated  as 
well  as  the  whites,  but  when  you  give  them  the  regular  course  of  edu- 
cation, according  to  our  school  system,  when  they  get  up  to  be  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  have  finished  that  course  a  great  many  of  them 
don't  want  to  go  to  work.  They  have  got  too  much  education  to  be 
willing  to  go  to  manual  labor,  and  they  have  not  got  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion that  would  fit  them  for  the  labor  that  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form. You  cannot  make  merchants  of  them,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, or  doctors,  or  lawyers.  You  can  fit  them  to  be  teachers  for 
their  own  color,  but  when  you  fill  up  the  schools  with  teachers,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  rest  f    So  I  think  that  if  their  education  could 

take  on  an  industrial  form  along  with  the  ordinary  course  of  meatal 
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training,  it  wonld  not  only  make  them  bettercitizens,  bntwoold  also  lie 
more  profitable  to  tbemselTes.  If  yoa  loot  arotiud  iii  noy  city  ori:i 
any  part  of  the  ooontry  here,  I  think  yon  will  seo  that  there  ai-e  certain 
important  elements  lacking  In  their  ednoation,  just  these  elemeats 
-which  are  required  to  fit  them  to  take  care  of  tliemselves.  That  is  the 
case  not  only  in  this  State  bat  also  elsewhere ;  I  know  it  ib  bo  Id  Vir- 
ginia, where  I  wu  raised  and  ednoated,  and  1  have  been  to  Yirginia 
this  anmmer  and  I  know  they  have  good  schools  for  their  colored  peo- 

Sle.  Bat  the  case  is  as  I  have  stated  not  only  with  the  colored  people 
at  with  others  also.  If  ^oa  take  a  poor  white  Iwy  and  educate  biui  in 
a  general  vay  np  to  a  certain  point,  but  nut  so  us  to  tit  liini  for  tbe 
higher  grades  of  intellectual  work  he  will  have  to  go  into  some  shop 
and  learn  a  trade.  Now  if  indostrial  training  in  the  trades  and  In  tbe 
arts  coald  be  combined  with  the  ordinary  edncation,  then  these  yooBg 
]>eople  wonld  be  mnch  better  fitted  to  help  themselves  and  also  tbcfr 
parents,  and  those  who  might  be  dependent  on  tiiem.  At  {wesent  that 
class  of  yonng  men  all  want  clerkships.  N'ow,  my  observatirai  is,  tStatla 
a  pretty  poor  kind  of  work  to  start  on. 

Q.  Yes ;  you  might  almost  as  well  give  a  yoang  man  Mt  appointmait 
at  Washington. — A.  Just  about.  And  yet  they  aU  look  torwaxA  wittt 
hope  to  attaining  positions  of  that  kind.  Xo  make  a  system  o^  edDoa> 
tion  a  success  for  the  people  generally  yon  mnst  oomlfine  the  two  kinds 
of  edncation,  and  if  the  money  is  to  bo  expended  in  that  ^^y,  I  wish  yon 
would  give  it  to  us,  but  if  it  is  going  to  be  simply  expended  upon' tin 
system  of  public  schools,  conducted  ns  they  have  been,  wiUuHit  my  ia- 
dostrial  training,  I  don't  know  thatit  is  desirable.  Toe coon^ sehools 
are  very  poor  sometimes,  about  as  bad  as  no  schools  wonld  be. 

MORAL   TEAOHINQ  NOT  TTEaLEOTSD. 

So  i^r  as  regards  the  moral  tone  of  the  schools  I  mast  say  that  I  re- 
gretted the  remark  made  by  Professor  Glenn  upon  that  subject,  because 
I  know  that  the  effort  is  made  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  children  to 
moral  teaching,  leavjng  out  all  creeds  and  sectarian  inituences.  ^en 
is  no  regular  religious  or  sectarian  teaching  iu  our  schools,  but  the  great 
principles  of  morality  and  the  duties  thut  the  people  of  the  commnnity 
owe  to  each  other  are  fairly  set  forth  and  insisted  npou  in  our  public 
schools.  Mr.  Glenn  stated  that  the  public  schools  broke  down  the  pri- 
vate schools.  They  do  where  the  i>rivate  schools  are  not  better  than 
the  public  schools,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  best  school  succeeds  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  public  or  private.  If  the  public  school  is  a  good  school 
it  succeeds  and  breaks  down  the  privnte  school,  if  it  is  not  so  good ;  and 
rice  versa.  I  have  been  engaged  in  both  public  and  private  schools, 
and  I  think  I  know.  In  the  couutrj-  private  schools  do  not  succeed  gen- 
erally, from  the  fact  that  the  people  are  not  able  to  sustain  them  unless 
where  they  are  supported  by  a  largo  section  of  country — boarding  schools 
or  something  of  that  kind  ;  butlntn  speaking  of  day  private  schools. 
There  are  very  few  places  in  the  country  where  they  can  succeed,  from 
the  fact  that  the  people  are  notable  to  sustain  them  unless  where  their 
support  falls  mainly  upon  a  few  individuals. 

Q.  How  would  you  associate  tliis  industriarl  teaching  of  which  you 
speak  with  the  public  school  system  T  Of  course,  you  could  not  have  it 
in  every  school. — A.  No,  sir;  you  could  not  have  it  in  every  school  from 
the  fact  that  the  necessary'  appliances  for  the  prgauizatiou  of  sach  a 
school  would  be  very  exiiensive ;  but  you  can  establish  such  schools  at 
a  sufficient  number  of  points  in  the  State  to  attract  and  accommodate 
those  who  desire  such  education  aad  who  will  be  most  benefited  by  it. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  au  appropriatiou  was  made  for  tliat  purpose  a  certain  portion 
of  it  might  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  such  industrial  schools  as 
you  propose,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent. — A.  Yes, 
sir  5  such  schools  might  be  used  at  certain  points.  They  could  not  well 
be  established  in  the  country ;  they  would  have  to  be  established  in 
some  town  generally. 

Q.  As  a  rule  the  student  in  the  country  has  to  learn  manual  labor  on 
the  farm,  has  he  notf — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  good  in  its  way,  but 
special  instruction  might  be  introduced  in  the  schools  so  as  to  fit  those 
students  to  be  intelligent  agriculturalists. 

Q.  Probably  this  technical  instruction  could  be  attached  to  the  nor- 
mal schools  and  to  teachers'  institutes. — A.  Yes ;  so  that  the  ])upils 
would  have  the  benefit  of  being  instructed  and  prepared  for  their  differ^ 
ent  kinds  of  work  in  life  without  having  to  go  through  an  apprentice- 
ship of  three  or  four  or  five  years  after  finishing  their  education  at  the 
public  schools. 

Q.  Of  course,  such  a  system  would  have  to  develop  itself  gradually 
and  its  development  would  be  governed  by  circumstances  and  by  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  different  localities. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  such  a  thing  as  you  can  well  engraft  at  once  upon  the  systems  of 
education  in  the  Southern  States.  We  have  got  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  fiict  and  to  learn  to  feel  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  labor. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  labor  were  dignitied  by  making  the  prin- 
ciples of  industrial  art  a  special  matter  of  study  in  the  schools  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  remove  the  feeling  of  aversion  to  labor  which  exists 
now  to  some  extent  among  your  peoplef  Their  idea  of  labor  isassociated 
now  very  largely  with  the  lowest  form  of  muscular  exertion. — A.  Do 
you  mean  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction  f 

Q.  I  mean  this :  don'f  you  think  that  making  the  study  of  industrial 
principles  and  their  application  to  the  trades  and  the  arts  and  the  oc- 
cupations of  life  a  portion  of  the  curriculum  of  your  schools  and  literary 
institutions  would  tend  to  remove  the  existing  aversion  to  labor  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  it  ought  to  be  done  by  all  means,  especially  in  thejpublic 
schools. 

Q.  The  mind  would  then  find  food  for  itself  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  regular 
industrial  or  technical  schools. 

Q.  Does  any  other  thought  occur  to  you  that  you  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  committee  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  of  any  thing  else  now. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  November  20,  1883. 
Glipf  B.  Grimes  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  are  the  mayor  of  this  city  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Columbus  f — A.  I  was  born  and  raised 
here.     I  am  forty-two  years  of  age. 

Q.  No  doubt  you  have  much  pride  in  your  city,  as  you  ou^dit  to  have, 
and  I  know  that  your  city  has  some  pride  in  you. — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
hope  so.  I  have  certainly  a  great  deal  of  interest  i)ri<le  in  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  city. 
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«      THE  TBADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OP  OOIitWBUB. 

Q.  WoB't  you  please  tell  us  in  a  general  way  of  the  varicas  Mods  o( 
business  that  are  pursued  in  this  city,  their  extent  and  chairMteac^.tlie 
general  condition  of  the  people  as  to  present  prosperityi  aad  tiwdr  pios- 
pects,  and  the  prospects  of  the  city,  as  you  regard  tbenit—A.  Toa  aie 
aware,  of  course,  that  our  manufacturing  industries  are  tihe  moat  im- 
portant that  we  have  here,  but  we  have  also  got  an  extensiTe  tradif  m 
a  mercantile  way.  Our  business  is  quite  extensive^  not  oailywiHitlie 
immediately  surrounding  country,  but  our  merchants  also  sell  their 
goods  down  in  East  and  Middle  Florida,  Southwest  Georgia  and  Bastr 
em  Alabama. 

Q.  Columbus  is  largely  a  center  of  trade  and  mannfiftotnreB  for  this 
part  of  the  country  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  our  manuflEu^tnrers  sell  theit  goods 
all  through  the  Southern  and  Western  country^  especially  our  cottXNi 
and  woolen  goods.  Our  iron  works,  too;  are  getting  to  do  qaite  ao  ex- 
tensive trade  through  the  Southern  and  Western  country. 

Q.  Please  make  your  statement  a  little  more  full  in  regard  to  thein<« — 
A.  Well,  at  our  iron  works  here  they  manufacture  locomotives  very  ex- 
tensively ;  they  make  almost  any  kind  of  machine  that  can  be  made  in 
a  foundry  or  amachine  shop ;  they  make  ice-making  machjne8,andl  no- 
tice that  they  have  taken  the  contract  for  one  as  fiU*  westas  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  They  have  made  one  for  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  I  know  they  have 
made  several  others. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  kinds  of  manufactures  in  the  city  besides  your 
cotton  and  woolen  factories,  and  your  iron  works  f— A.  We  have  got  a^ 
extensive  planing  mill  here,  and  a  sash,  door,  and  blind  fitctory.  We 
have  also  a  large  flouring  mill  and  one  or  two  mills  for  making  meal. 

Q.  Your  wheat,  T  suppose,  is  brought  from  the  Westi — A.  Very 
largely.  • 

Q.  Then  this  is  a  distributing  point  for  flour  and  grain  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  good  point,  I  take  it,  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  into 
almost  any  kind  of  articles  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Q.  And  it  would  probably  be  a  good  point  for  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  of  all  descriptions? — A.  Yes,  sir;  furniture  that  could  be 
made  of  Georgia  pine.    However,  we  have  no  furniture  factory  here. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  resources  of  this  country  that  might  be  profit- 
ably developed  at  this  point,  you  think? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  thfe  Chattahoochee  River  you  have  water  communiqition  to 
the  Gulf  and  the  ocean. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  communication  uninterrupted  most  of  the  year? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  it  is  very  frequently  greatly  interrupted  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  we  need  it  most,  that  is  the  present  season.  From  Septem- 
ber until  December  our  river  is  generally  very  low,  so  low  that  there 
are  sometimes  weeks  at  a  time  when  a  steamer  cannot  reach  our  city  at 
all. 

Q.  How  far  down  does  that  difficulty  (^xtend?— :A.  Down  to  Eufaula. 
That  is  about  as  far  up  as  steamers  have  been  coming  for  several  weeks 
until  yesterday,  when  one  got  up  as  far  as  Columbus  on  a  little  rise  oi 
water. 

Q.  Have  you  railroad  communication  down  the  river! — A.  No  further 
than  to  Eufaula — we  have  it  that  far. 

Q.  Then  when  water  transportation  fails,  you  can  supplement  it  with 
railroad  transportation  as  far  as  Eufaula! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  cannot 
do  that  to  any  advantage,  because  the  freights  are  so  high  that  the 
merchants  cannot  compete  in  that  way^  with  other  points. 
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Q.  Kyou  wen)  to  rely  upon  the  railroad  communication  foi  the  whole 
distance,  what  would  be  the  point  on  the  Gulf  that  you  would  want  to 
reach?  What  particular  port  or  landing? — :A.  The  one  that  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  Columbus,  I  imagine,  would  be  Apalachicola, 
because  we  could  then  supply  that  section  of  country  that  we  have  a 
trade  with  by  our  river. 

Q.  There  is  deep-water  ocean  navigation  to  that  point,  is  there  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  a  railroad  continuous  from  here  to  that  point  would  give 
you  constant  communication  with  navigable  water,  and  with  the  ocean 
the  year  round? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  wp  have  it  now  by  our  communica- 
tion with  Savannah,  and  also  with  New  Orleans.  We  get  goods  in 
that  way,  but  after  we  get  them  here  we  want  to  sell  them  and  to  dis- 
tribute them  to  other  points. 

Q.  Therefore  you  need  this  route  down  the  river  for  purposes  of  local 
distribution  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ADVANTAGEOUS  POSITION  OP  COLUMBUS. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  the  Gulf  States  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  that  is  as  well  calculated  to  be  a  large  manufacturing  em- 
porium as  Columbus  is? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  cotton  is  all  around  you  here  and  is  easily  brought  into  your 
mills  and  your  market? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  in  fact,  it  does  come  here  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  times 
as  much  as  you  manufacture? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CHATTAHOOCHEE  NEEDED. 

Q.  If  you  had  the  facilities,  you  would,  of  course,  manufacture  all  the 
cotton  that  comes  here,  instead  of  sending  it  off? — A.  Yes,  sir;  what  we 
need  particularly  is  an  appropriation  to  open  and  improve  our  river 
and  render  it  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that,  but  it  occurred  to  me  from 
what  you  said  that  there  was  such  a  dearth  of  water  that  any  mere  im- 
provement of  the  river  would  not  suffice. — A.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the 
water  is  so  low  that  it  would  not  be  navigable  to  this  point. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  outlay  that  would  be  necessary  in  order 
\o  improve  the  river  so  as  to  make  it  navigable  at  all  seasons  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  I  have  not.    I  have  never  made  or  seen  any  estimate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  river  has  been  surveyed? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 
it  ha«  been  surveyed,  and  there  is  a  Government  report  on  it.  There 
was  an  appropriation  made  last  year  for  the  improvement  of  the  navi-' 
gation,  but  it  was  only  $20,000,  1  think. 

Q.  That  was  made  for  the  river  below  Eufaula,  was  it  not  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  it  was  made  for  the  Chattahoochee  Biver;  the  engineer  being  left 
to  expend  it  according  to  his  own  judgment. 

Q.  Is  there  any  improvement  needed  below  Eufaula  ? — A.  Yes,  all  the 
way  down. 

Q.  The  obstructions  are  rocks,  I  suppose  ? — A.  In  some  places  they 
are  rocks,  and  in  some  places  there  are  snags,  and*  the  sand  has  accu- 
mulated. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  commerce  there  would 
be  on  this  river  if  there  were  no  obstructions  to  the  navigation ;  do  yon 
know  what  amount  of  commerce  you  had  formerly  on  the  river? — A. 
I  would  not  like  to  undertake  to  state  that  without  having  the  faAt«.^K!k^ 
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flgnres  before  me,  but  the  commeroe  is  very  consideniblenaw,  and  wodd. 
be  very  mach  greater  if  we  bad  unintemipted  water  oommiUiintiQB. 
Q.  Do  yoa  have  lines  of  steamers  t— A.  We  have  VQgolar  IfiMi  of 

steamers  when  the  river  warrants  regular  rnnniiig. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  those  steamers  make  their  trip»t — A.  Twto 
or  three  times  a  week. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  both  passengers  and  freight) — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  their  southern  terminus  t — A.  Apalacbioola. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  to  Apidachicola  t — ^A.  About  300  milefl. 

Q.  How  near  the  ocean  is  Apalachicola  t — A.  I  don%  know  liie  ex- 
act size  of  the  bay,  but  I  know  it  is  only  a  few  miles  oat  into  the  ooeao. 

Q.  From  Apalachicola  goods  are  distributed  through  Florida,  I  sq^ 
pose  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  are  put  off  at  various  landings  between  bene  and 
there  and  much  of  them  go  off  into  the  interior  of  Florida. 

Q.  The  evidence  before  this  committee  is  quite  complete  already  with 
reference  to  your  schools  and  your  other  city  institutionfiL  Of  ooone 
you  have  an  efficient  fire  department  t — A.  Yes,  it  is  quite  elBciontb  B 
is  entirely  a  volunteer  affair. 

Q.  Have  you  an  efficient  police  t — A.  Very  efficient.  OnroityiBveiy 
orderly. 

Q.  Columbus  is  a  county  seat,  I  believe.  The  courts  areholdea  iMfe^— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  court  is  now  in  session. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  your  central  position  makes  OolmnbuB  d 
more  importance  prospectively  than  it  is  just  now,  and  it  wonld  groatjy 
contribute  to  the  building  up  of  your  city  if  you  had  jbcilities  of  the  kind 
to  which  you  have  referred.  I  personally  should  take  a  great  deal  6^ 
pleasure  in  adding  one  to  the  vote  of  Senator  Pugh,  which  wonld  make 
two  in  your  favor,  for  such  an  appropriation  as  you  desire.  Yoa  havi 
here  practically  a  city  of  over  20,000  i)eople,  because  the  suburbs  an 
really  as  much  a  part  of  your  industrial  community  as  though  they  wen 
all  within  your  municipal  organization. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  besides  that,  you  have  a  sort  of  interstate  chai 
acter,  for  you  lap  over  into  Alabama  and  you  have  a  very  importan 
part  of  Senator  Pugh's  constituency  dependent  upon  you  in  a  bnsinee 
way.  I  suppose  that  five  or  six  thousand  at  least  of  his  constituents  i 
Alabama  would  be  in  danger  of  starvation  and  death  if  it  were  not  fc 
Columbus.  Do  any  other  suggestions  occur  to  you  that  you  wonld  lik 
to  have  appear  in  our  record  with  reference  to  your  city  t 

The  Witness.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  ground  has  been  pretty  we 
covered  by  the  stateuients  that  have  been  already  made  before  you. 

With  the  statement  of  the  mayor  the  hearing  in  Columbus  closed. 


Opelika,  Ala.,  November  22, 1883. 

While  waiting  at  this  point  for  the  Atlanta  train  here  the  chairms 
and  the  stenographer  fell  in  with  an  intelligent-looking  white  man  aboi 
twenty-five  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman  questioned  him,  and  he  answered  as  follows : 

Question.  My  friend,  where  do  you  reside  1 — Answer.  At  Wedowe 
up  among  the  hills  in  Kandolph  County. 
Q.  How  far  is  that  from  here  f — A.  About  70  miles. 
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Q.  What  sort  of  ii  conn  try  li  a  no  you  up  there? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  very 
mountHJuous  country  up  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  the  people  genei  ally! — A.  Farming. 

Q.  How  large  are  the  farms  up  there  ? — A.  Mostly  i)retty  small. 

Q.  About  how  many  acres  do  they  average  ? — A.  Forty  or  50  acres  ; 
some  of  them  larger. 

Q.  How  large  are  the  larger  farms  f — A.  I  suppose  from  100  to  150 
or  160  acres,  some  of  the  largest. 

Q.  Are  you  a  farmer  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  do  farm  hands  get  up  there? — A.  About  50  cents  a 
day. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  hire  by  the  month  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  they  get  a  month? — A.  $8  or  $10  or  $12  a  month,  de- 
pending upon  how  good  a  worker  the  man  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  land? — A.  It  is  poor.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous country. 

Q.  Are  there  many  black  people  up  there? — A.' No;  the  people  are 
mostly  all  white. 

Q.  What  crops  do  you  raise  there;  cotton  mostly,  I  suppose? — A. 
Half  cotton  and  half  corn. 

Q.  Do  you  raise  about  as  much  corn  as  you  eat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  sell  the  cotton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  much  about  this  place,  Opelika? — A.  No;  I  was 
never  here  before.     I  am  going  away. 

Q.  Leaving  the  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  going  to  Western  Texas 
to  live. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  region  to  which  jou  are  going,  or  the  land  upon 
which  you  expect  to  locate? — A.  No;  but  my  wife  has. 

Q.  Then  you  have  some  friends  out  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  my  father-in-law 
is  settled  there. 

Q.  How  much  land  has  he  got? — A.  1  don't  know  exactly ;  about  100 
or  160  acres,  or  it  may  be  SO  acres,  or  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  land  is  worth  there  ? — A.  I  guess  land  such  as 
he  has  got  is  worth  $8  or  $10  an  acre. 

Q.  What  is  the  land  worth  up  in  Wedowee  ? — A.  That  is  a  very  poor 
country.  I  think  the  land  is  worth  $2  or  $4  or  $5  an  acre,  but  it  is  a 
poor  country  to  get  a  living. 

Q.  You  are  on  your  way  to  Texas;  is  your  wife  with  you  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  she  is  here  in  the  depot. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  comes  rather  hard  to  leave  your  old  home  and 
friends? — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  [cannot  advance  them  by  staying  there,  and 
I  have  got  myself  to  look  after,  you  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  family  ? — A.  Only  myself  and  my  wife. 

Q.  Are  there  many  others  leaving  your  part  of  the  country  ? — A.  Well, 
I  don't  think  of  any  one  but  myself  and  my  wife  just  now. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  free  schools  up  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  they  are 
very  poor. 

Q.  How  long  are  they  kept  open  ? — A.  Nine  months  and  eight  months 
and  three  months,  and  so  on. 

Q.  How  near  does  the  railroad  come  to  your  old  home  ? — A.  The  near- 
est station  is  about  35  miles  oft',  1  think. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  Wedowee? — A.  It  is  a  very  small  place;  I 
don't  suppose  there  are  more  than  eight  or  ten  business  places  in  the 
town.    The  country  is  very  rough. 


( 
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A  yiSET  TO  A<K>LOBED  SOHOOI- 

O.  8.  OiDDENS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Ohatkman  : 

Question.  Yon  teach  this  colored  school  t — ^Answer.  TeA,  rir. 

Q.  How  many  scholars  do  yon  have  t— A.  There  are  one  bimdied  ti 

sixty-five  enrolled  in  this  school. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  taught  this  school) — ^A.  Six  yean,  right  atai 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Are  you  hired  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  or  are  yea  paid  1 
the  State  ? — A.  Just  now  I  am  paid  by  the  State.  I  am  paid  by  tJ 
State  for  about  seven  months  every  year,  and  the  balaaoeof  the  time  I 
the  parents. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  get,  or  do  teachers  generally  get  t — A.  I  f 
in  this  school  $40  a  month. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  colored  school  in  Opelika  t— A.  Yes,  air ;  tfaf 
is  school  No.  2.    This  is  school  No.  1. 

Q.  This,  I  suppose,  is  a  larger  and  more  advMioed  school  f — ^A.  T 
sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  scholars  have  you  present  this  morning  1— 
There  are  about  twenty-nine  present  this  morning. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  will  be  more  in  during  the  day  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  your  schools  compare  with  the  white  schools  in 
town  f — A.  The  board  of  trustees  think  they  compare  very  welL 

Q.  Are  the  members  of  the  board  white  men  t — A.  They  are  all  wh 

Q.  There  are  no  white  teachers  of  colored  schools  in  this  part  of 
country,  I  suppose  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  colored  teachers  of  white  schools  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  tUiuk  that  your  colored  scholars  do  you  as  much  credit  as 
white  scholars  do  their  teachers  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

WAGES  OF  FABM  LABOBEBS. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  this  paj 
the  country  f — A.  Well,  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  this 
tiou  of  the  country  is  not  so  very  good.  Our  people  in  this  part  of 
country  are  very  poor.  They  depend  on  farming,  and  they  receive 
very  small  returns  from  the  farming  business. 

Q.  Do  they  usually  work  for  wages,  or  do  they  make  cotton  tl 
selves  and  sell  it  ? — A.  Most  of  them  work  for  wages. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  get  ? — A.  The  wages  average,  I  think,  a1 
six  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  The  wages  of  an  able-bodied  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  support  themselves  out  of  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  the  women  work  too? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  get  t — A.  About  $3  a  month.  A  woman 
gets  $4  a  month  is  extra. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  support  themselves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  children  get  anything  to  do  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  chih 
are  often  hired  out  on  farms.  A  boy  gets  14,  15,  16,  or  up  to  20  c 
a  day. 

Q.  Is  that  wages  paid  throughout  the  year,  or  only  during  the  f 
ing  season? — A.  Only  during  the  season  of  the  crops. 
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Q.  Coveriug  how  many  months  ? — A.  The  season  begins  aboat  Janu- 
ary, and  lasts  until  the  latter  part  of  July.  They  lay  by  their  crops 
then. 

Q.  After  July  what  do  they  do  ? — A.  They  frequently  go  to  bagging 
and  picking.  They  start  at  that  some  time  about  September.  They  get 
30  cents  a  hundred  for  picking  cotton.  In  September  you  would  not 
find  so  many  children  here  at  school  as  you  do  now,  because  they  are 
all  out  in  the  cotton  patches. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  school  the  year  round  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  to  depend  more  upon  what  the  patrons  pay  you  than 
upon  what  the  State  pays  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  get  $40  a  month.  Do  you  get  anything  in  addition  to  that 
from  the  parents  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  charge  them  then. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  anything  from  the  parents  then,  but  only  from 
the  State  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  State  pays  you  all  that  you  receive? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when 
I  am  teaching  for  the  State. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  is  that  ? — A.  Sometimes  we  get  a  term  of 
five  mouths,  sometimes  six,  and  sometimes  seven. 

POOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  How  is  it  out  in  the  country  f — A.  Oh,  it  is  mighty  poor  in  that 
way  out  there. 

Q.  Poorer  than  it  is  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  poorer  than  it  is  here.  They 
run  the  schools  out  there  about  three  months,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
time  the  children  are  out  on  the  farms.  The  wages  of  the  people  is 
so  poor  that  they  cannot  pay  teachers. 

MONEY  WANTED  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS — POLITICS  LET  ALONE. 

Q.  If  the  Government  would  allow  you  to  have  some  money  for  your 
schools  that  would  be  a  good  thing,  wouldn't  it? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  colored  people  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  politics 
now  f — A.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  those  things  now. 

Q.  You  are  trying  to  make  money  and  let  politics  alone? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  colored  people  have  talked  that  over  among  them- 
selves, and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  better  turn  their 
attention  to  making  money  and  let  politics  go  for  one  or  two  genera- 
tions f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  so  generally  ? — A.  No,  sir.  In  Montgomery  County  the 
colored  i)eople  take  an  active  part,  and  also  down  in  Coffee  and  Dale, 
they  take  an  active  part,  because  they  are  more  able. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  the  best  way  for  you  colored  people  to  stick  right  to 
work  and  to  try  to  get  some  education  and  to  get  some  property,- and 
that  you  say  is  the  general  idea  of  the  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I 
think  so.  I  took  a  census  of  the  town  and  sent  it  to  the  superintendent 
of  education,  so  that  he  should  know  how  to  make  appropriations  for 
the  children,  and  I  find  that  we  have  here  about  seven  hundred  chil- 
dren of  the  legal  school  age,  from  seven  to  twenty-one.  That  is  in  this 
district  We  call  this  the  Opelika  district  Between  the  two  schools 
No.  1  and  No.  2,  we  would  have  about  three  hundred  scholars. 

Q.  How  old  are  those  three  women  that  I  see  over  there  studying 
their  lessons? — A.  All  of  those  three  are  married  ladies. 

Q.  About  what  age  do  you  take  the  oldest  to  be  ? — ^A.  About  forty- 
seven  or  forty  eight. 
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Q.  Have  they  children  t — ^A.  Only  one  of  t       . 

Q.  Are  they  learning  to  read  t— A.  Yes,  idr;       7  wdL 

Q.  Which  is  the  oldest  one  t — ^A.  The  one  sittinir  on  the  left. 

Q.  What  is  their  object  in  learning  to  r^id  at  &eir  (Uge  t--tjt 
their  object  is  jast  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  so  fhaftrSe^  em  1 
themselves. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  attended  school  here  t— A.  Abott 
months. 

Q.  How  mnch  longer  will  tliey  attend) — ^A.  They  will  aliteodpn 
three  or  fonr  months  longer. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman,  the  teacher  called  np  two  or  tt 
his  pupils  to  show  their  proficiency.    One  of  them,  a  little  giil^ 
passage  from  a  text-book  on  civil  government^  after  which  sihe  wm 
tioned,  as  follows: 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  How  old  are  yon  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  my  age. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  name  t — ^A.  Mamie  White. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  book  yon  have  been  reading  tnm 
Civil  Government. 

Q.  How  many  pages  are  in  it  t — ^A.  Two  hundred  and  forty. 

Q*  Where  was  that  book  made  t — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  make  a  bookt — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  make  books  anywhere  in  this  town  t — ^A.  Not  as  I  ki 

Q*  What  is  a  book  made  oft  There  is  paper  in  it,  is  there  nol 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  is  there  in  the  book  t  There  is  reading  in  it,  U 
not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  they  put  the  reading  on  to  the  paper  T — A.  They  prin' 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  printing  is  donet~A.  15 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  first  man  that  printed  f — A.  No, 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  printing  done  in  this  country 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  go  to  school  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  makes  you  go  to  school  ? — A.  To  learn  to  read. 

Q.  Will  it  be  of  any  use  to  you  to  know  how  to  read  t — ^A.  Yea 

Q.  What  use  will  it  be  to  you! — A.  It  will  be  of  use  to  me  y 
get  larger  and  older. 

Q.  You  have  found  out,  T  suppose,  that  folks  who  can  read  and 
get  along  better  than  those  who  can't  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bonnet  Drake,  one  of  the  pupils,  was  questioned  as  follows 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  old  are  youf — A.  I  am  ten  years  old. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  school  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Let  us  bear  you  read. 

(The  boy  read  a  few  sentences  from  an  elementary  reader.) 
Q.  What  State  is  this  ?— A.  Opelika. 
Q.  Which  is  the  larger,  a  State  or  a  town  ! — A.  A  State. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  this  State!    (No  answer.) 
Q.  Do  any  of  these  little  people  know  the  name  of  this  State 
(By  one  of  the  girls.)  Alabama. 
Q.  Whi(-h  is  larger,  Opelika  or  Alabama? — A.  Alabama. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Montgomery  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  Montgomery  t — A,  Alabama. 

Q.  Montgomery  is  in  Alabama,  jost  as  Opelika  is  ^  but  what  is  Mont- 
gomery?—A.  A  town. 

Q.  Yes ;  Montgomery  is  a  city,  and  a  good  many  people  live  there. 
You  have  never  been  there,  have  yout — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  good  deal  larger  place  than  this,  is  it  notf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  call  it  the  capital,  don't  they  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  place  where  the  people  live  who  govern  tlxe  State,  is  it 
notf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  three  adult  pupils  referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  the  teacher  were 
qaestioned  by  the  Chairman.  As  they  gave  no  names,  they  are  here 
designated  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.) 

No.  1  was  questioned,  and  answered  as  follows : 

Question.  What  is  your  agef — Answer.  1  am  thirty-six  years  old. 

Q.  Why  are  you  at  school? — ^A.  I  taken  a  notion  I  want  to  learn, 
after  waitin'  so  long.    I  been  workin!  a  good  deal  and  lost  my  health,, 
and  I  thought  I  would  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  may  be  it  would  be 
more  intelligence  to  me  and  fetch  on  to  other  business  to  make  a  livin'. 

Q.  You  are  a  married  lady? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

No.  2  was  questioned  as  tollows : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  f — ^Answer.  Thirty-five. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  attending  school? — A.  Not  quite  three 
"weeks. 

Q.  What  success  do  you  have  in  learning  ? — A.  Well,  not  much. 

Q.  Nobody  learns  much  in  three  weeks.  You  must  stick  to  it.  Some 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  not  begin  certain 
studies  until  they  were  sixty  or  seventy  or  eighty  years  old.  You  are 
not  discouraged,  are  you?— A.  No,  sir.    I  hope  I  will  improve. 

"    The  following  is  the  examination  of  No.  3 : 

Question.  How  old  are  you? — Answer.  Thirty-eight. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  lady? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  family? — A.  One  child. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  learning  to  read  ? — A.  A  month  or  more. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  stick  to  it  until  you  learn  to  read,  I  suppose? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  aim.  * 

Q.  What  do  you  want  to  learn  to  read  and  write  for? — A.  I  find  there 
is  a  great  advantage  in  readin'  and  writin'. 

Q.  You  find  that  people  who  can  read  and  write  get  on  best? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  colored  people  taking  pains  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Opelika,  Ala.,  November  21, 1883. 
E.  J.  Tbahmell  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  are  a  carriage  manufacturer  here  in  Opelika,  1  be- 
lieve?— Answer.  lam. 

Q.  What  kind  of  carriages  do  you  make  here  ?  What  prices  are  you 
able  to  sell  them  at?  What  wages  do  you  pay  for  labor?  Where  do 
you  get  your  stock  ?  What  kind  of  stock  do  you  work  ? — A.  I  get  my 
Stock  at  various  places.    I  get  my  heavy  stock  here.    This  stock  [indl- 
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catiug]  is  boaght  at  Gincinnati.    The  [  1  i  leady-made^  bv 

I  have  other  wheels  which  I  buy  at  Ci  m        _    nisv&ley  and  im 

at  Golumbas.  Ohio. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  mean  by  heavy  stock  t— A.  The  wcxid-woEk  cf  tt 
wagons — ^the  bodies  and  snch  tilings  as  that.  I  have  a  aaw-mill  in  fl 
woods. 

Q.  This  timber  is  oak  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  oak,  Iii8eoak,hick€i; 
and  poplar. 

Q.  What  is  oak  worth  a  thousand  t — A.  Aboat  $20  a  thooaand,  tt 
hickory  the  same,  and  poplar  the  same. 

Q.  The  stock  is  of  good  quality,  I  take  itt — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

<^  Is  there  an  abundance  of  this  kind  of  wood  growing  in  this  vM 
ity  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  branch  and  creek  has  more  or  less  of  thin  tii 
ber. 

Q.  What  does  this  open  buggy  sell  for  t — A.  I  sell  that  tat  $7B« 

Q*  Is  there  a  good  market  for  snch  buggies  here  t — ^A.  There  is  qn 
a  demand  for  them.  There  are  a  good  many  shipped  in  here.  Uh 
acre  half  a  dozen  parties  in  town  who  sell  them.  They  are  maanfii 
ured  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  Gincinnati,  and  elsewhere. 

FABMHiG  ON  SnABES  IN   ALABATfA, 

Q.  I  suppose  the  demand  for  such  vehicles  is  increaaing  eveiy  year' 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  increasing.  The  negroes  are  using  a  good  manj 
these  buggies.  I  settled  yesterday  with  a  negro  ranning  a  fium 
shares,  and  I  paid  him  $175  in  money.  That  was  what  he  had  leftaf 
supporting  his  family.  I  furnished  the  stock  and  the  feed  and  the  la 
and  he  furnished  the  labor,  and  we  divided  the  crop. 

Q.  What  is  tbe  crop? — A.  Cotton  and  grain. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  crop  is  mainly  cotton  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  The  gr 
that  is  raised  is  cojisumed  on  the  plantation. 

Q.  What  assistance  did  that  man  have  to  help  him  to  make  t 
crop  f — A.  He  had  his  wife  and  a  small  boy  that  he  paid  perhaps  J 
or  $30  a  year. 

Q.  Was  the  case  of  that  man  a  little  better  than  the  average  1 A 

little  better,  I  think.    He  had  less  labor  to  hire  to  make  his  crop.    G 
erally  they  have  to  hire  daily  labor  to  hoe  the  cotton  and  the  corn, 
he  did  the  work  himself.    I  think  he  paid  only  about  $5  for  labor. 

Q.  The  reason  of  that  was,  I  suppose,  that  he  was  an  indastr 
man,  disposed  to  work,  while  many  of  the  others  are  disposed  to 
their  work  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Th'en  where  a  colored  man  is  inclined  to  work  vigorously  he 
as  a  rule,  do  as  well  as  this  man  did,  I  suppose! — A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 
man  plowed  but  one  mule.  I  had  another  fellow  upon  the  same  p 
who  plowed  five  mules  and  made  about  $30  with  those  five,  while 
fellow  made  his  crop  with  only  one.  I  think  I  paid  out  during  the 
son  about  $200  for  the  other  man  for  the  day  labor  that  he  hire 
work  his  crop,  while  this  one  paid  out  only  $5  for  labor. 

Q.  You  make  these  buggies;  what  other  varieties  of  carriage 
buggies  do  you  make  t — A.  I  make  farm  wagons,  such  as  you  see  1 

Q.  I  suppose  the  teams  the  farmers  use  are  generally  mules  1 
Generally  mules. 

Q.  Do  they  use  the  mule  in  the  buggy  too? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  t 
that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  teams  in  use  around  here  are  mules. 

Q.  What  is  an  average  wul©  worth,  if  tUero  i^  m  average  yalu 
A.  Aboat  $135. 
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Q.  A  mule  is  a  pi-etty  valiijiblo  auimal! — A.  Oh,  yes;  thev  range 
from  $90  to  $200.  You  find  a  few  that  will  sell  for  $200,  a  few  that  will 
sell  for  $150,  and  so  on  down  to  $125,  $110,  $100,  and  down  to  $90. 

WAGES  IN   OPELIKA. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  labor  in  the  business  of  carriage- 
making! — A.  1  pay  them  at  different  rates,  from  50  cents  to  $2  a  day. 
I  have  some  boys  that  I  pay  60  cents  a  day  and  my  best  mechanics  I 
pay  $2  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  the  business  f — A.  About  fif 
teen. 

Q.  You  are  a  planter  and  a  farmer  and  a  carriage-maker.  Have  you 
any  other  business !-;- A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  also  a  sash,  door,  and  blind 
and  furniture  department  in  town  here. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  help  engaged  in  that  partof  the  business?— 
A.  From  75  cents  to  $3  a  day. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  help  is  mo.Ntly  white  ? — A.  It  is  mixed. 

Q.  Do  the  two  races  work  together  harmoniously! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  difficulties  arise  between  them  on  account  of  color! — A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  the  colored  men  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  where 
they  do  the  same  work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  furniture  do  you  luake  ! — A.  1  make  a  cheap  grade 
of  furniture,  bedsteads  and  chairs.  The  bedsteads  sell  at  from  $20  to 
$42  a  dozen. 

Q.  Are  they  slat  bedsteads  ! — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  them  ! — A.  I  sell  them  here,  and  all  around  here 
for  a  distance  of  40  or  50  miles. 

Q.  You  have  most  of  the  local  trade,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Oh,  no ;  there 
is  a  furniture  dealer  that  buys  largely  e'sewhere.  I  retail  little.  I  sell 
mostly  at  wholesale  to  the  trade. 

Q.  About  how  many  bedsteads  do  you  make  in  a  year  ! — A.  I  make 
abtut  1,500  bedsteads,  and  about  from  10,000  to  12,000  chairs.  Some 
years  I  make  a  little  more  than  others.  I  have  made  less  this  year. 
I  carried  over  a  considerable  stock  last  winter,  and  for  that  reason  I 
manufactured  less  this  year.  1  make  two  grades  of  chairs,  which  I  sell  at 
$7  and  $9,  with  a  discount  of  5  to  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  get  out  the  lumber  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  take  it  from 
^he  forest.  I  have  a  saw-mill  in  the  forest,  where  1  get  everything  of 
that  kind.  I  get  a  good  (Jeal  of  my  chair  stock  from  the  country  around 
and  work  it  up  in  my  mill. 

* 

COLORED  MECHANICS. 

Q.  How  do  these  colored  mechanics  that  you  employ  compare  with 
the  white  mechanics  in  the  business  of  chair-making! — A.  They  are 
not  so  skilled.  Occasion  illy,  however,  you  find  one  that  will  do  a  right 
nice  job.  They  are  imitative.  The  work  on  this  ojxin  buggy  was  done 
by  a  negro;  but  he  is  better  than  tlie  most  of  them.  If  he  would  let 
whisky  alone  he  wquUI  be  a  very  good,  satisfactory  mechanic. 

Q.  Doeswhiskytroubleyou  much  here! — A.  Yes,8ir;  it  is  the  greatest 
trouble  we  have.    It  keeps  our  people  from  accumulating  anything. 

Q.  I  should  think  that  with  the  wages  you  pa^  here  workmeii  could 
save  something !— A.  Tea,  sir ;  but  the  oqcs  that  get  the  most  safe  the 
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Q.  Ton  have  other  indastries  in  this  town,  I  beUgref  Tem*lui^vet 
fonndry.t — A.  Yes,  sir.    There  is  also  a  grist-mill,  a  Sflor-milL 

Q.  It  grinds  Western  grain,  I  supposed— ▲•  Tes, dr.    I  IiMb mmM 
.  mill  connected  with  my  establishment,  tea    I  have  also  a  ooople  ofpol 
ton-gins  that  I  gin  about  20  bales  a  day  on. 

Q.  Yon  seem  to  be  rather  a  representative  man  here ;  yoa  seen  ti 
'  be  capable  of  representing  all  the  industries  of  the  plapey — A.  WolL '. 
am  somewhat  of  a  nervous  teoiperament ;  I  cannot  be  still ;  I  mnst  o 
doing  something.  I  also  do  a  contracting  business.  I  do  about  all  th 
building  in  the  place  that  is  of  any  importance.  In  Iket^  I  try  to  do  to 
much ;  .1  have  worn  myself  out  at  it ;  I  find  myself  an  old  man  when 
ought  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  let  upt — A.  I  tried  that  at  one  time.  I  mM  d 
my  forming  lands  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  but  !•  had  to  take  Uiei 
back  and  pay  one  dollar  an  acre  more  for  them. 

Q.  Is  this  place  grotnng  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  iprowing  mooh  noi 
It  has  not  grown  for  some  years.  It  built  up  rapidly  in  five  or  six  yean 
but  is  not  getting  ahead  much  now. 

Q.  It  built  up,  I  suppose,  when  the  railroad  came  through  t — A»  H< 
sir ;  the  road  had  been  running  for  several  years  before  that»  The  plae 
did  not  begin  to  grow  till  after  the  war,  about  1867.  They  oommenee 
to  build  a  cou[)le  of  roads  befoi*e  the  war,  but  about  1867  they  bega 
work  on  them  again,  and  then  the  town  built  up.  I  calne  here  in  187! 
The  town  has  grown  but  little  since  I  came.  Occasionally  a  Imsiiwi 
house  is  put  up,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  building  was  done  betweei 
1867  and  1873. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Opelikat — A.  I  think  it  is  abont  3,60 
or  4,000.  • 

Q.  How  is  the  population  divided  between  the  races? — ^A.  I  think  tb 
majority  of  the  people  are  white. 

GOOD    FEELING    BETWEEN    THE    RACES — INDIPPBBBNOE    ABOUT 

VOTING. 

Q.  Everywhere  that  we  have  gone  there  seems  to  be  a  very  pleasan 
and  friendly  feeling  between  the  races. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  tht 
general  feeling.    Everytbiug  moves  on  smoothly  until  we  have  an  elec 
tion.    They  get  things  sort  of  stirred  up  then,  but  after  awhile  tha 
passes  off  and  everything  goes  smoothly  again. 
Q.  I  sui)pose  the  negroes  have  pretty  generally  given  up  the  idea  o 
^       voting? — ^A.  If  the  negro  was  let  alone  he  would  not  care  at)out  voting 
Q.  I  suppose  what  you  need  here  as  much  as  anything  is  some  bettS 
method  of  teaching  the  children  how  to  work  and  how  to  makea  living?— 
A.  The  young  negroes  here  are  growiug  up  very  worthless.    You  c^n': 
get  them  to  work.    They  seem  to  want  to  make  a  living  without  work 
Q.  You  say  you  came  here  in  1873.    Are  you  a  native  of  the  South  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  raised  in  Georgia.    I  lived  a  few  miles  above  thu 
place  for  ten  years.    A  good  deal  of  the  cotton  that  used  to  come  hen 
,  g^es  new  to  Savannah  owing  to  a  change  in  the  arrangements  of  tlu 

railroads. 
jj  Q.  There  is  no  cotton  manufactured  in  this  place,  I  suppose? — A.  Fo 

?  I  sir. 

Q.  What  other  manufactures  have  you  here  ? — A.  The  foundry,  ant 
ii  that  grist-mill  that  you  see  there  and  the  mine  are  the  only  manufact 

uring  feterests  here,    I  think  there  are  about  six  cotton  warehouses 
'»  here. 
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Q.  What  is  done  with  the  cotton? — A.  It  is  shipped. 

Q.  Of  what  deuoiniuation  is  the  church  that  I  see  there  I — ^A.  That  is 
a  Methodist  church.  We  have  also  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  and  Presby- 
terian churches. 

Q.  Is  there  anj'^  Catholic  church  here  ? — A.  JTo,  sir ;  we  have  but  very 
few  Catholics  in  the  town. 

Q.  Most  of  your  population  is  native,  1  suppose! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

LITTLE  IMMIGRATION — JEWS. 

Q.  Does  foreign  immigration  come  here  from  Ireland  and  from  the 
continent  of  Europe?— A.  No,  sir;  we  have  very  few  immigrants  here. 
We  have  a  few  Jews,  traders,  and  they  are  about  the  only  foreigners  we 
have  here. 

Q.  Are  traders  generally  pretty  successful  arouad  here? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  Northern  Jews  are  disappearing  largely 
from  this  part  of  the  country! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  a  link  connecting  the  whole  of  them  together. 

Q.  As  things  work,  is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  get  very  large 
preference,  and  get  a  very  large  share  of  the  product  of  labor  through- 
out this  part  of  the  country? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  a  very  liberal  share 
of  it.  The  negro  prefers  to  trade  with  the  Jews.  They  have  got  a  way 
of  i)leasiug  his  fancy,  and  they  largely  command  that  trade. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  they  do  business  here  by  correspondence 
with  the  large  merchants  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities? — A.  To 
a  considerable  extent. 

WHISKY  TRIUMPHANT. 

Q.  Also — speaking  of  the  habit  of  drinking  whisky- — are  any  meas* 
ures  taken  to  lessen  that  evil  here? — A.  We  have  a  local  option  law. 
This  county  had  a  vote  upon  it  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago,  and  the 
whisky  men  carried  the  election  by  a  very  large  majority. 

Q.  Then,  the  result  is  that  everybody  sells  as  he  chooses  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  but  he  has  to  pay  a  license. 

Q.  Anybody  sells  that  chooses  to  pay  for  a  license? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  supp6se  the  county  that  votes  not  to  allow  the  sale  of  liquor  is 
embarrassexl  by  the  fact  that  anybody  who  wants  to  get  it  can  go  to 
another  county,  probably  the  adjoining  county,  where  it  is  sold,  and 
get  as  much  an  he  pleases? — A.  That  is  the  argument  that  is  made; 
that  if  we  vote  it  out  of  this  county,  it  will  go  to  Muscogee  County, 
Greorgia.  A  neighboring  county  here  voted  it  out  two  years  ago,  but 
now  they  have  voted  it  back. 

Q.  Do  they  use  this  argument,  that  since  the  people  will  sell  whisky, 
they  may  as 'well  sell  it  here  and  have  the  profit? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They 
say  that  the  prohibition  of  whisky  injures  the  general  trade  of  the  place^ 
They  say  that  men  who  come  from  the  country  for  the  sake  of  buying 
a  jug  of  whisky  will  take  their  produce  to  other  markets  if  they  can't  get 
the  whisky  here. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  true,  is  it  not? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  so,  thougL 
it  seems  a  very  small  matter.    But  in  La  Grange,  Oa.,  they  prohibited 
the  sale  of  whisky  some  years  ago,  and  they  say  it  iijjured  their  bus! 
ness  there  very  much. 

42 — o  4 (5  LAW) 
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Q.  If  we  oonid  get  hold  of  it  by  means  of  a  natioiiBl  law,  damPtj 
think  that  woald  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  ttte  gnertiOQl^ 
Yes,  sir.    I  think  the  mann&ctaie  and  impoctation  of  wUaky  ought 

be  prohibited  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  I  started  oat  with  that  view  early,  and  I  doii%  see  how  aenril 
people,  if  they  are  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  stop  the  liqiior  trail 
can  &il  to  adopt  that  plan^  for  that  is  the  only  one  tbat  will  rtop 
That  seems  to  be  yoor  opinion,  too^ — ^A.  That  is  the  only  thi^t,  8 
Whisky  is  u  thing  that  some  men  seem  to  prefiair  to  eveiytiiing  eli 
They  will  go  farther  to  get  it  than  to  get  anything  else. 

Q.  Nothing  does  more  injarv  to  the  material  intereeta  of  aodety  fh 
this  annecessary  nse  of  alcoholic  liqaor  as  a  beyerage,  uid  when  ^be  bn 
ness  men  of  the  conntry  get  that  idea  fairly  through  their  heads,  then  t 
thing  will  probably  stop. — ^A.  We  oonld  have  stopped  the  sale  of  liqii 
in  this  coanty  if  those  opposed  to  it  had  worked  finr  it  as  they  onght 
have  done.  The  whisky  men  were  really  the  only  pecqple  that  took  a 
interest  in  the  election,  and^by  the  aid  of  the  floating  vote  tiiey  firai 
it  very  easy  to  carry  their  iM>int. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  pretty  animated  contests  in  yonr  electiona  Ibr  Sb 
and  coanty  officers  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  i)eople  generally  take  more  interest  in  those  local  eli 
tious  than  they  do  in  the  elections  for  Congress  t— A«  Tes ;  they  ta 
a  little  more  interest. 

Q.  What  is  that  large  wagon  that  yon  have  there  worth  f — A.  Tl 
is  worth  $60. 

Q.  I  8api)ose  with  carefal  osage  that  wagon  will  last  flfteen  or  twen 
years  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  properly  cared  for,  that  will  give  good  servioei 
twenty  years  on  a  plantation. 

Q.  Wlrat  would  such  a  wagon  as  that  be  used  for  on  the  plahtation  t 
'A.  For  hauling  everything  that  is  hauled  about  a  farm — wood,  mano] 
and  everything  Aat  is  hauled. 

Q.  And  to  take  things  to  market  toof — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  dn 
half  a  dozen  bales  of  cotton,  but  they  generally  take  about  three  bale 
J  1,500  pounds,  with  two  mules. 


COLOBED  LAND  OWNERS — A  DISCOURAGING  EXPEBIBNOB. 

Q.  Are  the  colored  people  buying  much  land  around  here  t — A.  K 
sir  J  occasionally  you  find  one  that  owns  a  piece  of  land,  but  not  ofte 

Q.  When  you  do  find  one,  does  he  seem  to  be  any  better  oflF  than  tl 
rest  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them  buy  land  on  a  credit  of  several  yeai 
and  some  will  pay  for  it,  but  others  do  not;  they  stay  uiK>n  it  and  wo 
two  or  three  years,  but  finally  the  owner  has  to  take  it  back.  Occasio 
ally  you  will  find  one  that  will  work  and  pay  for  his  land  and  keep  1 
stock  in  good  condition  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  That  same  man  would  probably  get  ahead  working  on  shan 
•would  be  not! — A.  If  he  did  not  spend  his  money. 

Q.  Do  you  advise  tin*,  negroes  generally  to  buy  landt — ^A.  Yes,  s 
Just  after  the  war  my  father  had  a  negro  that  was  a  very  faithful  sei 
ant,  and  he  came  to  work  for  me,  and  I  paid  him  and  his  family  abo 
$500  for  the  year,  and  they  took  up  during  the  year  about  $26.  Ne 
year  1  gave  his  wife  a  patch,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  I  owed  hi 
$700.  The  third  year  there  was  a  decline,  and  I  offered  him  10  bal 
of  cotton  or  $500.     He  took  the  $500.    He  then  proposed  to  set  np  < 
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his  own  hook,  and  he  went  and  bonght  him  three  or  four  good  mules, 
but  thej'  were  three  or  four  years  older  than  he  thought  they  were.  He 
paid  about  $250  a  piece  for  them.  He  worked  along  for  six  years,  and 
linally  he  came  back  to  me  and  wanted  to  go  on  my  plantation  on  the 
Chattahoochee  Eiver,  bringing,  the  four  mules  that  he  had  bought,  and 
nothing  else,  and  he  has  been  getting  a  little  poorer  every  year  since, 
so  that  now  he  has  got  but  one  horse. 

Q.  Have  his  habits  been  good! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  a  want  of 
management  about  all  these  people. 

Q.  That  man  \a  industrious,  you  say,  and  works  hardf — ^A.  Yes,  sir} 
he  works  just  as  hard  as  ever. 

Q.  He  would  have  had  ju6t  as  good  a  chance  if  he  had  staid  with 
you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Opeliea,  Ala.,  November  22, 1883. 

A  OOLORED  EMIGRANT  FROM  ALABAMA. 

James  H.  Williamson,  a  colored  man,  was  pointed  out  by  the  last 
witness  as  one  who  was  about  to  leave  for  Texas,  and  he  was  inter- 
viewed a«  follows: 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  I  hear  that  you  are  going  to  Texas  t — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I 
am  goin'  to  Texas.  I  have  got  tired  puttin'  on  guano  where  it  wotf  t  be 
no  use. 

Q.  Have  you  any  family  ! — A.  I  have  eight  children. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  Forty-five. 

Q.  How  old  is  your  oldest  f — A.  Twenty-three. 

Q.  How  many  boys  have  you  t — A.  Only  two. 

Q.  What  part  of  Texas  are  you  going  to  ! — A.  Denton  County,  in  the 
northwest. 

Q.  You  are  not  going  out  there  alone,  are  you  t — A,  My  family  went 
out  there  before  Christmas. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  go  there  and  back  t — ^A.  Sixty-five  dollars. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  house  on  your  land  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  get  through  the  winter  f — A.  I  don't  expect 
to  go  on  the  homestead  until  next  year. 

Q.  Are  many  of  the  colored  people  leaving  this  part  of  the  country  t — 
A.  Not  many.  A  heap  of  them  would  go,  but  they  are  not  able.  They 
are  principally  mighty  poor. 

Q.  You  have  worked  hard  here,  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  ? — A.  Regular  farming.  I  am  a  me- 
chanic, too,  a  house  carpenter. 

Q.  You  have  got  some  money  together,  of  course,  or  you  could  not 
go  to  Texas  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  got  a  little. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  taken  care  of  yourself  and  this  family  of  eight, 
and  yet  you  have  saved  some  money  here  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  been  able  to  help  you  t — A.  No ;  she  has  not  been* 
able  to  do  much  of  anything  in  fourteen  years. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  children  have  helped  you  a  little  t — A.  Yes ;  they 
have  helped  me. 

Q.  How  much  property  or  money  have  you  got  together  t — A.  I  have 
got  about  $600  in  money. 

Q.  How  much  land  have  you  got  bought  in  Texas — 160  acres  t — ^A. 
Yes ;  you  get  160  acres,  but  you  have  got  to  go  on  to  it  and  stay  there 
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flvo  years  before  yoa  can  get  a  deed.  Too  pay  $17M  and  tiMiii  | 
have  to  stay  five  years  before  yoa  get  the  deed. 

Q.  But  if  you  stay  right  there  yon  will  get  it  in  the  end  t — A.  Ti 
but  you  have  got  to  pay  $17.50  and  then  after  yoa  stay  tliae  Ave  je 
you  get  the  d^,  but  if  you  move  off  before. that  time  yoa  dmrt  | 
any  thing  and  you  lose  your  $17.50. 

Q.  Then  of  course  you  and  your  family  wUl  stay  tihere  t 

POOB  LAIfD. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  heap  of  people  here  that  would  like  to 
away  because  the  land  is  so  poor  here. 

Q.  But  cau  you  not  improve  this  landtvA.  Well,  where  it  has  a€ 
foundation  yon  can  improve  it,  but  where  it  is  a  piney  wood  the  man 
will  sink  right  down.  Lee  County,  about  here,  has  a  <d|iy  fimndatb 
but  3  or  4  miles  out  you  come  on  sand  and  the  manoie  goes  lij 
through  it 

THE  SCHOOLS  (K)ING  DOWN— POVBBTT. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  colored  people  are  giving  some  attentioi 
schools t — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  schools  are  going  down  here.  1^ 
aint  near  so  good  as  the^"^  were  about  five  years  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  t — A.  Well,  they  don't  pay ;  the  ooanty  di 
pay  so  much  and  the  people  aint  able  to  imy.  It  requires  all  they  < 
do  to  make  a  living.  The  schools  run  three  months  in  the  year  » 
instead  of  six,  as  they  used  to. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  country  is  getting  poorer  t — A.  Well,  some 
the  people  is  improvin'  and  some  not.  My  observation  is  that  J 
County  is  goiu'  back,  and  Alabama  generally  is  goin'  back,  and  i 
colored  people,  I. think,  is  worse  off  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

THE  FEELING  BETWEEN  THE  BAOES. 


*j#'i  Q.  How  is  the  feeling  between  the  whites  and  the  colored  ])eople' 

^V^:  A.  Well,  there's  two  parties  of  them,  white  and  black. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  tbey  are  not  friendly  between  themselves  t— 
In  some  instances  they  is;  yet  in  some  instances  they  aint. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  tronble  on  account  of  your  color! — ^A.  W 
there  is  some  trouble  on  account  of  color. 

Q.  Is  thjit  one  reason  why  you  arc  going  away  f — A.  No,  sir.  1 
my  ])art  I  find  it  as  good  here  as  anywhere  I  know.  The  reason  of  i 
lliat  they  work  and  don't  get  no  pay,  and  they  become  dissatisfied  a 
quit.  Then  a  heap  of  them  takes  to  stealing — a  heap  more'u  I  e 
knew  before. 

POVERTY — ^LOW  WAGES. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  lor  that! — A.  Well,  thej'^  are  poor.  A  u 
don't  get  but  40  cents  a  day  or  50  cents  and  board  himself.  Itight 
the  l)asy  time  he  gets  50  cents  and  board,  but  there  is  nothin'  in  t 
country  for  them  to  do  until  cotton  hoein'  time. 

Q.  When  is  that  ? — A.  They  commence  about  the  lOtli  of  May.  Ai 
that  tliey  lay  by  in  July,  and  then  pickin'  time  comes  in  September. 

(}.  How  nuich  of  the  year  do  the  women  get  a  chance  to  workt— 
About  live  months. 

Q.  What  can  a  woman  earn  when  she  does  work  ? — A.  $3.75  or  $4 
5  a  month. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  get  by  the  day  ? — A.  Twenty-five  centf 
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day,  aiul  some  30  cents.  They  board  them  in  cotton  pickiu'  time.  I 
hired  my  cotton  picked  and  gave  40  cents. 

Q.  How  much  cotton  did  you  makef — A.  Twelve  bales. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  cost  you! — A.  Pretty  nearly  half  what  it  was 
worth.  I  have  not  made  any  money  this  year  nor  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  About  three  years  ago  I  got  $400  or  $500  ahead,  but  I 
thought  I  would  lose  it  all  if  I  staid  here,  so  I  am  going  out  West. 

Q.  What  are  the  others  going  to  do  who  stay  behind! — A.  They  are 
obhged  to  stay. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  would  go  away  if  they  could! — A.  Yes,  sirj  a 
heap  of  them  would  go  with  me  now. 

Q.  If  you  go  out  and  do  well  there  many  of  them  will  probably  follow 
you! — A.  Oh,  yes,  a  heap. 

Q.  How  are  the  young  iaegroes  doing! — A.  Oh,  they  do  not  take  any 
intrust.    They  do  not  lay  up  nothing  ahead. 

Q.  How  soon  are  you  going  away! — A.  I  expect  to  go  Saturday  of 
this  week. 

DOMESTIC  RELATIONS. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  respect  to  the  domestic  relations  of  the  colored  people! 
Do  those  who  are  married  stick  pretty  closely  together! — A.  Some  does 
and  some  don't. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  have  any  trouble  from  the  whites  in  that 
respect! — A.  ]^o,  sir. 

Q.  The  white  people  do  not  interfere  with  the  colored  women! — A, 
!No,  sir;  sometimes  they  does;  but  'taint  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Some  say  there  is  trouble  of  that  kind  and  others  say  there  is 
not! — A.  Well,  'taint  a  general  thing.  But  women  that  aint  married — 
now  there's  a  heap  of  trouble  about  that.  Black  women  aint  respected 
among  the  whites,  and  the  reason  is  they  make  themselves  unrespectable, 
because  they  haven't  got  any  business,  any  work,  and  the  men  don't  eithei*. 

Q.  If  they  had  employment,  you  think  things  would  be  better  in  that 
respect! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  a  man  wants  to  hire  you,  he  won't  offer 
you  more  than  $6  or  $8  a  month.  If  I  wanted  to  go  to  work  for  tbem, 
they  would  offer  me  about  $6  a  month  and  they  would  say,  "  Well,  Jim, 
you're  worth  more  than  that,  I  know,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  give  it,"  or, 
"  Well,  Jim,  you're  a  good  hand,  and  I'll  give  you  $8  or  $10  in  the 
spring."  Now,  you  see,  I  have  a  family  to  sapport,  and  I  can't  support 
them  on  that. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  must  be  about  as  good  a  hand  as 
there  is  ! — A.  I  am  called  as  good  as  there  is. 

Q.  And  your  wages  would  be  only  $8  or  $10  a  month  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
witl^board. 

Q.  And  a  house  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  furnish  you  a  house. 

Q.  Do  the  people  who  hire  you  furnish  you  provisions  for  your  whole 
family! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  furnish  them,  but  it  comes  out  of  your 
wages,  provided  you  are  paid. 

Q.Do  you  mean  that  what  the  man  furnishes  you  comes  out  of  your 
wages! 

CHEAP  LTVINO. 

A.  No ;  he  boards  you  and  gives  you  $8  a  month,  but  you  have  to 
feed  your  family  out  of  your  wages. 

Q.  How  much  will  your  board  come  to  a  week,  or  do  you  reckon  it 
that  way! — A.  Sometimes  it  is  higher  than  others,  but  at  prt^sent  the 
way  we  eat  in  this  country,  it  would  cost  about  75  cents  for  meat  aud 
bread. 
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Atiahta,  Qa^  jroMMlMrl 

G-USTATUS  J.  Obb  ffwom  and  examined. 
By  the  Ohaibiun  : 

Qaestion.  Yoa  an  a,  resident  of  AUante  md  tEie  Bteto  ■■£•> 
of  pablio  instrnotaoD,  I  believet — Aiuwer,  Yea,  sir;  my  oAd 
State  school  commissioDer.  Hy  ofBoe  is  the  same  tlwt  Is  naul 
in  other  States,  saperintendent  of  public  instnurtkm. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  positicm  f — A.  X  have  heb 
January,  1872. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Georgia  f— A.  I  am  a  native  ctf  SovIJi 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  in  this  Btatet — A.  My  Ikthe 
me  here  when  I  was  an  infant.    I  am  a  Georgian  by  rearlns. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  in  AtUutaf — A,  I  oome  m 
30th  of  December,  1870. 

Q.  We  are  instructed  by  a  resolution  of  the  United  States 
inqalre  into  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital,  t^  onidit 
masses  of  the  people  engaged  in  'industrial  ooanpati<»i8,  tli^ 
labor,  their  wages,  their  opportunities  and  priviteges  as  to  c 
the  condition  of  the  school  system  in  diffbrent  parts  of  flieaoi 
all  that  sort  of  matter;  indeed,  onr  investigation  extends  in 
way  to  whatever  pertains  to  the  public  wel&re.  The  les^irt 
which  we  are  acting  is  extremely  broad,  and  almost  aaytiiii 
tboaghtful  citizen  might  wish  to  state  or  to  suggest  ftir  the  go 
fellow  citizens,  or  of  his  country,  is  relevant  under  it.,  I  mMi 
have  you  tell  us,  in  the  first  place,  about  the  condition  ot  tiie 
Georgiii,  and  incidentally  of  the  condition  of  the  South  genera 
spect  to  the  education  of  the  maases.  And  in  making  ^onr  stu 
wish  you  would  bear  in  mind  that  yoa  can  probably  give  ns  n 
All  historical  information  as  to  the  condition  of  education  here 
periods,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  both  as  to  the  whit< 
colored  people,  and  the  changes  that  have  been  brought  about  b 
ill  society  at  the  South  and  in  the  relations  between  the  races, 
sort  of  matter  you  may  embody  in  your  statement,  presents 
your  own  way ;  but  probably  you  better  begin  with  laie  sntyei 
cation. 

EDUOATION  IN  GBOBGIA  BEFORE  THB  WAS. 

A.  res ;  perhaps  I  had  better  make  the  first  part  of  my  s 
bear  directly  upon  education.  The  State  of  Georgia  had  no 
schools  before  the  war.  Education,  however — that  is,  edncatii 
whites — was  pretty  general.  The  higher  education  waa  pe 
general  in  Georgia  as  you  would  find  it  in  any  portion  of  the  1 

Q.  That  was  the  case  throughout  the  South  generally,  was 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally  throughout  the  South.  Large  numbei 
young  men  went  to  the  colleges.  Georgia  had  the  first  femal 
ever  chartered  iu  the  world,  or  at  least  the  first  of  which  I  I 
knowledge.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  first  college  empowered 
degrees  on  women  was  the  Wesleyau  Female  College  at  Maooi 

Q.  Do  yoa  remember  aboat  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
lege! — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  date  very  accurately,  bat  I 
was  about  1836-'37.  We  had  iu  the  State  of  Georgia  abool 
hundred  yonng  women  studenta  in  what  were  called  colleges  h 
war.  I  have  had  occasion  to  look  into  that  matter,  and  I  n 
that  that  waa  about  the  numtter.  We  have  a  good  many  c 
female  colleges  in  the  State,  and  had  betbre  the  war.  We  had 
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leading  male  colleges,  and  a  great  number  of  our  young  men  went  out 
of  the  State  to  be  educated,  many  of  them  to  the  North  and  consider- 
able numbers  to  other  States.  The  education  of  the  common  people 
was  imperfectly  conducted.  We  had  a  great  many  academies  which 
were  good  schools,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  academy  system  in  New 
England  before  the  common  schools  were  introduced.  The  first  law 
creating  the  university  contemplated  establishing  one  of  those  acad- 
emies in  every  county  in  the  State  as  a  branch  of  the  university.  That 
part  of  the  law,  however,  was  never  carried  out.  The  State  aided  a 
great  many  of  the  academies,  and  in  many  of  the  counties  we  had 
academies  in  which  the  young  men  could  get  a  very  good  classical  ed- 
ucation. The  tendency  then,  yoa  know,  was  to  the  classics  anJ  the 
mathematics,  and  not  so  much  to  the  sciences  as  it  has  become  of  late. 
Our  rural  population  relied  for  education  mostly  upon  what  was  called 
the  "  old  field  school."  How  it  got  that  name  I  do  not  know,  but  that 
kind  of  school  was  generally  called  throughout  the  State  of  Georgia — 
probably  throughout  the  South — the  "old  field  school.''  It  was  a  pri- 
vate school.  A  man  would  simply  offer  himself  as  a  teacher,  and  he 
would  be  employed  without  any  examination  into  his  qualifications,  and,- 
of  course,  quite  often  those  teachers  were  very  inferior,  very  incompe- 
tent. 1  qannot  give  you  statistics  in  regard  to  those  schools,  for  we  did 
not  then  collect  such  statistics,  but  the  privileges  of  education,  such  as 
they  were,  were  pretty  widely  extended  to  the  white  race.  However,  as  I 
have  said,  much  of  the  education  was  of  a  very  inferior  character.  As 
I  have  mentioned,  we  had  four  male  colleges  in  this  State.  The  uni- 
versity at  Athens  was  provided  for  as  far  back  as  1780;  I  cannot  give 
the  exact  date,  but  that  institution  never  went  into  operation  until 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  There  were  three  denominational 
male  colleges  established  in  1837 — the  Methodists  had  one,  the  Presby- 
terians had  one,  and  the  Baptists  had  one.  The  Baptist  college  is  still 
in  existence  at  Macon.  The  Methodist  College,  Emory  College  (in  which 
I  was  a  professor  for  nineteen  years),  is  still  in  very  successful  operation. 
Dr.  Hagood  is  now  the  president  of  it.  Oglethorpe  University  (with 
which  I  was  last  connected  before  I  went  into  the  office  which  I  hold 
now),  went  down.  That  was  a  Presbyterian  college.  They  lost  their 
funds  during  the  war  and  the  institution  went  down  and  has  been 
discontinued. 

I  believe  I  have  stated  about  all  that  occurs  to  me  as  important  to  be 
mentioned  in  reference  to  education  here  before  the  war. 

SINCE  THE  WAR. 

After  the  war  the  first  public-school  law  was  passed  in  1870.  The 
constitution  under  which  that  law  was  passed  was  adopted  in  1868. 
That  constitution  provided  for  a  system  of  common  schools.  I  went 
into  office  in  1871,  the  year  after  the  law  was  passed,  and  have  been  in 
office  ever  since. 

As  to  our  academies,  I  know  they  were  very  much  like  the  New  Eng- 
land academies  before  the  establishment  of  the  common-school  system, 
and  many  of  them  were  very  excellent  schools.  I  can  call  up  a  num- 
ber of  them  where  there  was  very  superior  teaching.  One  of  the  oldest 
in  the  country  is  Richmond  Academy,  in  Augusta.  When  you  visit  that 
city  you  might  ascertain  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  school. 

Q.  You  were  going  on  to  state  the  condition  of  affairs  here,  educii- 
tionally,  since  the  war. — A.  Well,  you  know  the  State  of  Greorgia  was 
badly  wrecked,  financially.    In  1860  we  returned  $072,000^000  ^c^^vVx^^ 
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property.  After  the  dose  of  the  war  the  first  retam  nuulei  as  I  bav6 
ascertaiued  from  inspection  of  the  archiyes  in  the  oomptroUeA  oBoa, 
was  1170,000,000,  a  tailing  off  of  1500.000,000. 

Q.  Tbat  included  the  loss  by  the  abolition  of  daveiyt-^^-A.  Tefl,dr; 
the  slaves  were  estimated  in  the  returns  made  in  I860.  1  did  kBov  afl 
one  time  the  exact  value  at  which  the  slaves  were  returned,  iHDtt  leannol 
now  give  you  the  figures  without  referring  to  the  reoords.  Well,  siMi 
the  war  we  have  gone  up  gradually,  until  now  Uie  retnra  of  taziiU 
property  in  this  State  is,  in  round  numbers,  $288^000,000. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  piece  of  property,  the  flame  aetoi 
valine,  is  appraised  at  about  the  same  figure  now  that  it  was  beAne  fhi 
wart — A.  1  think  it  is,  now. 

Q.  So  that  the  figures  which  you  are  giving  here  show  the  tme  nil 
tion  and  proportion  of  the  taxable  property  of  Georgia  at  the  preaen 
time,  as  compared  to  its  taxable  property  beibre  the  warf — A.  Yei 
sir ;  tbat  is  my  impression.  All  of  that,  you  know,  is  regnlated  by  th 
value  of  the  currency,  and  the  United  States  note  is  now  as  good  wii 
us  as  gold  was  before  the  war,  and  I  think  valufes  are  estimated  at^ 
as  they  were  before  the  war.  Of  course,  such  a  change  in  property  aa 
in  the  condition  of  the  i)eople  made  the  matter  of  providing  c^ooatio 
for  our  citizens,  white  and  colored,  a  very  difficult  problem.  We  hav 
now  in  this  State  (I  am  giving  round  numbers)  261,01W  white  chfldrd 
of  school  age.  '     "       ' 

Q.  What  is  the  school  age  in  Georgia  If — A.  It  embraces  all  betwee 
the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen.  We  have  about  235,000  colored  diildre 
of  school  age  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  You  see  the  problem  of  edoei 
tion  was  a  pretty  hard  one  for  a  State  ha  zing  to  provide  for  theednes 
tion  of  the  two  races,  and  at  a  time  when  its  taxable  property  was  s 
greatly  reduced  in  value.  Under  the  first  school  law  passed  after  tb 
war  we  taujrhtoiily  48,000  children  in  the  State.  Only  that  number  en 
tered  Ibc  schools. 

Q.  Did  that  number  include  both  races? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Only  abon 
6,000  of  them  were  colored.  Under  my  administration  we  have  gon 
on  increasing  the  attendance  every  year,  until  last  year  we  had  161,00 
white  children  enrolled  in  our  schools,  and  95,000  colored  children.  On 
school  fund  expended  last  year  in  the  whole  State  amounteil,  in  roun< 
numbers,  to  $584,000.  That  embraces  all  that  we  paid  to  commpi 
schools,  but  does  not  cover  what  was  expended  on  colleges  or  the  highe 
education  or  on  private  schools. 

Q.  It  includes,  1  suppose,  what  was  expended  on  teachers'  iustitutec 
or  normal  schools,  if  you  have  anything  of  tbat  kind  I — A.  Our  law  a}] 
propriates  nothing  in  that  way.  I  have  tried  to  get  appropriations  fb 
that  purpose,  but  have  always  failed.  We  have  no  normal  schoolA  ii 
the  State.  The  Atlanta  University,  a  colored  institution,  has  a  norma 
department,  but  we  have  no  normal  school  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
As  I  have  mentioned,  I  have  labored  very  hjird  to  have  normal  school 
established,  but  up  to  this  time  1  have  failed.  The  sum  I*  have  states 
includes  only  what  is  paid  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  commoi 
schools. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  t- 
A.  The  number  as  returned  to  me  was  496,000,  but  by  authority  of  on 
State  board  1  made  certain  corrections,  which  carried  it  up  to  abou 
606,000.  You  will  find  that  I  gave  you  awhile  ago  the  numbers  of  th 
white  and  the  colored  children.  1  followed  the  enrollment  reportecl  t 
,  me.     Adding  261,000  and  235,000,  we  have  ii  total  of  496,000.     That  i 

Tj  the  number  returned,  and  we,  made  a  little  change  in  the  returns,  be 
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cjause  they  contained  inaccnracies.  We  took  the  United  States  census 
and  made  corrections  by  it. 

Q.  These  numbers  that  you  have  given  are  the  numbers  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  returned  to  my  office  by  my  subordinates. 
Onr  school  fund  is  very  small,  and  perhaps  we  have  made  it  do  more 
than  the  same  amount  of  money  has  ever  done  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  provision  of  our  law.  No  county  can 
get  its  ])art  of  the  State  fund  until  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
keeping  up  the  schools  for  three  months  all  over  the  county.  That  much 
schooling  is  secured  absolutely,  three  months  in  every  militia  district  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  that  has  been  the  rule  for  the  last  eleven 
years.  We  first  opened  the  schools  under  my  administration  in  1872. 
Since  that  time  we  have  had  a  three-months'  school  free  to  everybody 
in  every  district  in  the  State.  You  may  ask  me  how  we  manage  to 
make  the  money  do  so  much.  The  provision  of  law  is  as  I  have  stated, 
and  under  my  instructions  the  people  are  required  to  comply  with  it, 
and  they  readily  make  arrangements  tosupplement  the  fund  rather  than 
be  cut  out  of  the  privilege  of  getting  a  share  of  the  fund,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, I  have  succeeded  in  having  a  three-months'  school  in  each  of  the 
districts. 

Q.  Is  that  system  so  general  that  it  affords  the  privilege  of  attending 
to  all  the  children  of  both  races  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  such  inconvenience  in  the  matter  of  distance  as  to  make 
It  practically  impossible  to  attend  f — A.  I  think  the  privilege  is  almost 
universal. 

Q.  Then,  really,  all  the  children  of  the  State  are  embraced  in  your 
school  system  for  at  least  three  months  of  the  yeart — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  school  for  three  months  at  least.  Now, 
1  have  been  in  all  portions  of  the  State.  I  have  made  one  hundred  and 
twenty  addresses,  and  I  have  been  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  have 
met  the  people  everywhere,  but  in  the  mountains  the  people  are  settled 
about  in  among  the  *^  Knobs,"  where  you  cannot  get  a  school,  because 
there  is  not  a  si^cient  population.  Then,  again,  down  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  State,  in  the  "wire-grass"  region,  the  population  is  so  sparse  that 
you  cannot  get  a  school  established.  I  ran  the  boundary  line  between 
Georgia  and  Florida  in  1859-'60,  and  I  have  traveled  30  miles  through 
that  region  without  coming  across  a  single  inhabitant. 

THE  WIBE-GBASS  BEGION  IN  GEORGIA. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  good  country,  too,  is  it  not  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  very 
poor  country. 

Q.  The  "wire-grass"  region,  then,  means  a  poor  country  t — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  Georgia,  called  the  "  wire-grass"  region, 
which  is  just  below  Macon.  They  include  under  that  designation  the 
central  belt,  running  from  Macon  downward,  but  in  Southwest  Georgia 
they  do  not  like  to  have  you  call  it  a  "wire  grass"  region.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  lime  in  the  soil  there.  This  belt  that  I  have  been  speaking 
of  is  mainly  valuable  for  the  timber,  hard  ])ine;  and  you  do  not  know 
how  valuable  it  is  for  the  timber  unless  you  have  been  through  it. 

Q.  You  mean  what  is  known  as  Georgia  pine  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  soil 
is  quite  thin,  and  certain  portions  of  the  country  are  very  sparsely  set- 
tled. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  that  "  wire  grass  "  or 
timber  country  f — A.  I  should  think  it  would  embrace  probably  between 
one- third  and  one-fourth  of  the  State.  It  is  commonly  called  the  ^^wire- 
grass  "  country. 
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Q.  And  from  whdt  yoa  say  I  suppose  it  von  ibnuM)  vveu  one- 
tenth  of  the  popniation  1 — A.  Oh,  no.    A^XMi that  coDiitr>' is 

pretty  thickly  settled,  however.  It  is  only  in  plaow  thai  it  is  eiMrsely 
settled,  anch  parts  aa  that  which  I  spoke  of  airtlfle  ago  ;  that  piiie 
region,  where  the  lambermen  have  gone  in  sod  made  s^ttlvmciits,  has 
considerable  popniation,  and  the  country  is  develoiiing.  The  people 
there  now  are  fanning  on  a  better  scale  than  formeri}-,  and  ar^  improv- 
ing in  that  way ;  bat  the  soil  is  rery  thin,  and  I  oaonot  sou  much  pioe- 
pMt  of  making  that  region  valoable  in  the  way  of  &nnitig. 

HOBE  HONBT  WAKTED  FOB  BDnOATIOIfU.  PUBPOaBS. 

Kow,  I  wont  to  state  to  you  that,  In  my  opinion,  we  are  doing  the  ts] 
best  we  can,edncationally,  with  onr  limited  mevis.  We  need  very  bad!] 
more  money  for  educational  parposes.  My  yonng  firiend  here,  Mr.  BM 
ardson,  kuows  that  for  the  last  ten  years,  at  every  legialatnze  (wfaenki 
has  beeu  reporting  for  the  Atlanta  Oonstitntion),  I  have'been  pfesenl 
trying  to  get  them,  to  appropriate  more  money  for  sishocda.  l^tat  hs 
been  the  burden  of  my  recommendations,  bat  I  have  fbnnd  that  « 
most  move  gradually  in  this  matter.  We  cannot  help  ODTselTes.  W' 
cannot  do  what  needs  to  he  done  as  rapidly  as  it  onght  to  be  doai& 
saw  from  the  beginning  that  the  building  np  of  onr  school  syatem  raoi 
be  a  gradual  work. 

UOBAXITY  AMONG  THE  HBaBOBS. 

Another  difficulty  is  having  to  resoit  to  private  contribotions. 
wonld  like  to  give  you  the  reason  for  that  necessity.  Yon  cannot  see 
as  plainly  as  I  do,  or  as  those  who  live  here  do.  I  will  call  yonr  atta 
tion  to  one  particular  aspect  of  it.  The  colored  people  among  us  wer 
of  coarse,  in  a  very  low  stage  of  development.  I  think  slavery  improvf 
tbem,  Thoy  were  elevated  by  it  in  a  great  many  ways.  They  1^  W 
Christian  religion  pi-eached  to  tbem,  and  Christian  morality  tang 
them  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  know  they  made  advancement  in  a  goi 
many  respects  while  they,  were  iu  slavery.  They  learned  many  of  t 
arts  of  civilized  life.  They  came  here  savages,  but  as  slaves  they  learn 
a  great  deal  about  Christiaiiify,  and  very  many  of  them  were  genui 
Christiana,  but  the  monils  of  that  race  you  do  not  understand  as  we< 
Morality  has  been  at  rather  a  low  ebb  among  them,  and  they  have  I 
improved  in  that  respect  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Ibey  have  improved  any  f — A.  I  think  they  have 

Q.  You  have  reference  to  what  is  generally  implie<1  by  immorality 
tween  the  sexes  T — A.  Yc8,Bir;  the  lack  of  purity  of  life.  Theimotif 
of  morals  have  been  very  low.  Then,  they  are  not  truthfnl.  In  oti 
words,  to  come  right  down  to  the  point,  you  cannot  rely  npon  th 
statements;  but  they  are  improving  in  that  respect,  too,  I  think, 
great  many  of  them  had  the  idea  that  whatever  they  took  from  the  wl 
man  they  had  a  right  to;  theythouglit  they  had  labored  for  it  t 
earned  it,  and  were  rather  entitled  to  it^  and  therefore  they  were 
honest,  and  many  of  them  are  still  duficieni  in  that  respect.  Yon  w 
the  facts,  of  course,  so  I  speak  plainly. 

Q.  Certainly,  the  facts  are  what  we  are  after.  Do  not  keep  anyth 
hack  from  a  fear  that  it  may  touch  any  on^s  prejudices  or  preconcei' 
ideas. — A.  Well,  I  am  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  audi  h 
been  a  teacher  all  my  life,  and  let  ine  say  that  if  my  children  had 
other  opportunities  fur  education  than  what  they  could  have  by  gt 
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into  a  school  with  a  parcel  of  negroes,  I  would  keep  them  out  of  school 
entirely,  and  I  would  do  it  on  account  of  the  low  moral  standard  of  the 
negroes.  I  never  could  consent  for  my  children  to  associate  with  them. 
In  this  city,  for  instance,  the  population  is  about  equally  balanced  be- 
tween the  races,  but  I  would  never  think  of  allowing  my  children 
to  go  in  and  mingle  with  the  colored  children  coming  in  from  the  slums. 
I  would  rather  that  they  should  grow  up  without  education.  I  would 
give  them,  of  course,  whatever  education  I  could  give  them  myself,  but 
I  would  not  send  them  to  school  to  associate  with  those  children.  Now, 
I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  colored  people ;  I  feel  kindly  toward  them ; 
I  owned  them  in  slavery  times,  and  my  sympathies  are  with  them.  I 
desire  very  much  to  see  them  elevated.  All  of  them  who  know  me 
know  that ;  they  recognize  me  all  over  the  State  of  Georgia  as  their 
friend.    Still,  what  I  am  saying  of  them  now  is  true. 

EDUCATION  THE  HOPE   OP  THE   COLORED  PEOPLE. 

In  my  judgment,  the  hope  of  that  race  in  the  future  rests  in  giving 
them  the  advantages  of  common  school  education,  and  following  that, 
up  by  labors  among  them  of  the  different  Christian  denominations. 
Without  the  latter  I  do  not  think  that  the  former  can  accomplish  very 
much  good  among  them ;  but  my  hope  for  that  is  in  these  two  influences 
operating  together.  I  have  hopes  of  the  colored  people,  but  the  lifting 
up  of  a  people  like  them  is  necessarily  a  slow  work.  I  think  we  are 
moving  on  with  it  perhaps  as  well  as  we  could  have  expected.  It  was 
a  very  difficult  problem  to  begin  with,  a  very  difficult  one,  indeed,  and 
it  may  still  be  considered  in  that  light. 

Q.  And  a  problem  which  is  not  yet  fully  solved  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  yet 
fully  solved  by  any  means.  Now,  I  have  taken  the  ground  myself,  all 
over  this  State,  for  more  than  ten  years,  in  favor  of  the  education  of  all 
our  people,  white  and  colored,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  accomplish  it.  I 
have  placed  it  on  this  basis  :* 

THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  STATE  TO  EDUCATE. 

I  put  the  right  of  the  State  to  take  hold  of  the  question  of  education 
upon  the  right  of  the  State  to  existence,  to  self  protection.  We  are  un- 
safe as  a  community  with  the  vast  amount  of  ignorance  that  is  among 
us  and  with  a  republican  form  of  government.  With  universal  suffrage, 
everybody  having  a  right  to  vote  must  go  with  an  attempt,  at  least,  to 
make  education  universal.  I  see  no  chance  for  us  to  get  along  in  any 
other  way  5  1  see  no  salvation  for  this  country  except  in  the  lifting  up 
of  that  population  by  means  of  common  school  education,  supplemented 
by  tho  labors  of  the  different  Christian  denominations.  It  is  a  hard 
problem  at  best,  and  that  is  my  only  hope  for  its  favorable  solution.  I 
say,  I  base  the  right  of  the  State  to  educate  its  people  upon  its  right  to 
protect  itself,  to  perpetuate  its  own  existence,  and  I  think  that  founda- 
tion is  a  very  firm  one.  It  seems  so  to  me.  You  know  that  our  states- 
men here  at  the  South  have  held,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  less 
legislation  we  had  the  better,  and  they  have  doubted  the  right  of  the 
Stiite  to  do  many  things  that  others  have  held  it  has  a  right  to  do.  We 
here  at  the  South  have  dift'ered  a  little  from  your  portion  of  the  Union 
on  that  question,  but  I  have  never  had  any  doubt  at  all  myself  of  the 
right  of  the  State  to  deal  with  this  matter  of  education.  1  feel  that  it  is 
a  necessity;  that  we  must  do  it.  It  is  our  only  hope,  now  the  negro  is 
free.    That  never  can  be  undone  or  reversed.     He  \ft4ex^^\fikfi?cc^^^sft.\\is^ 
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oaDDot  be  colonized,  because  he  IB  a  free  man ;  yoaoaonotpuBkiipafree 
man  and  carry  him  away  against  his  will  ^aod  eolonice  him ;  tiwre  an 
two  parties  to  a  thing  of  that  sort,  and  he  has  the  same  right  to  leBum 
here  that  I  bare.    The  negro  is  free  and  is  here  auiong  oB,  aodi  in  ngr 
judgment,  he  is  here  to  stay.    I  do  not  think  that  he  wiu  go  Toliintuily, 
and  if  be  does  I  don't  know  where  he  will  go.    lliat  heing  m^  I  have 
felt  all  along  that  it  was  the  highest  interest  of  the  Northern  people,  and 
of  the  Soathem  people,  too ;  l^cause  what  affects  as  aJBecta  the  Borfh, 
and  the  East,  and  the  West — the  whole  country.    I  have  ftlt  that  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  all  sections  of  the  country  to  make  the  most  oat  of  these 
people  that  is  possible.    That  is  the  way  the  qaestion  pieseate  itself  to 
my  mind,  and  I  have  urged  that  view  of  it  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
my  official  service.   We  are  extending  as  far  as  we  can  oaroomnum  sdiOQl 
privileges. 

THE  OOLOBED  SOHOOLS  OOST  LESS  THAN  WHITB  BGHOOUL 

Of  course,  we  do  not  expend  as  much  upon  tiie  colored  schools  as 
we  do  upon  the  white  schools,  because  you  understand  how  it  is  ail  over 
the  country,  and  the  same  principle  applies  here  to  a  certain  extent 
Teachers  are  hired  in  New  England,  and  in  the  liTorthem  States  and 
throughout  the  Northwest  in  pretty  much  the  same  way  that  we  hire 
them  here,  that  is,  at  what  their  services  can  be  obtained  for.    l%e 
law  of  supply  and  demand  comes  in  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  regalates 
what  the  teachers  shall  be  paid,  and  t\\e  same  law  comes  in  with  as  and 
we  can  get  the  services  of  colored  teachers  for  a  good  deal  less  money 
than  we  can  those  of  white  teachers.    Those  of  the  colored  people  who 
are  qualified  to  teach  are  willing  to  work  for  less  than  the  white  teach- 
ers demand,  because  they  can  do  better  at  teaching  than  at  anything  else, 
and  the  fact  that  we  can  procure  their  services  for  less  than  we  have  to 
pay  white  teachers  enables  us  to  do  a  larger  work  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion with  a  limited  amount  of  means.   We  do  not  expend  asmuch  money, 
in  proportion  to  population,  upon  the  colored  as  upon  the  white  schools, 
for  the  renson  I  ha\'e  given.    The  custom  all  over  the  country,  as  I  am 
informed,  is  to  pay  female  teaebers  Jess  than  males.     Why!     Simplj 
because  there  are  more  females  wanting  work,  and  the  greater  numbei 
of  persons  seeking  such  employment  produces  its  natural  effect  upon 
the  price  of  that  kind  of  labor.     We  arc  doing  just  as  much  as  we  car 
with  the  means  at  oiu^  command.     I  am  familiar  with  this  StJite,  and  ] 
know  that  our  school  authorities  are  doing  the  very  best  they  can  witl 
the  money.    In  many  places  they  pay  about  the  same  wages  to  the  whit< 
and  the  colored  teachers,  making  no  distinction ;  but  in  some  places  thei 
do  make  a  distinction.    Our  school  law  leaves  the  employment  of  thi 
teachers  with  the  local  authorities,  where  1  think  it  ought  to  be  left. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  considering  the  state  of  advancement  of  th< 
colored  people,  and  the  circumstances  which  you  mention,  their  scbooL 
are  less  expensive,  and  that,  all  things  considered,  they  have  as  gooc 
provision  made  for  their  education  as  the  white  (ihildren  have? — A.  No 
altogether;  for  the  reason  that  we  are  confined  largely  to  the  colore^ 
race  in  getting  teachers  for  the  colored  people,  and  those  teachers  are  no 
so  well  qualified,  as  a  rule,  as  the  white  teachers  are. 

Q.  If  they  were  better  qualified  than  they  are  you  would  probabl; 
have  to  pay  more  for  them  *? — A.  Well,  th(\v  can  always  be  hire< 
cheaper  even  where  they  are  well  qualified.  I  will  give  you  an  illustni 
tion  of  that  in  this  city.    There  are  five  grammar  schools  for  whit 
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cbildren  and  one  for  colored  children.  The  work  done  in  those  schools 
is  pretty  nearly  the  same.  The  colored  teacher  in  the  grammar  school, 
the  principal  of  the  school,  gets  about  $500  a  year  for  l)is  services,  and 
that  is  more  thau  he  could  earn  at  anything  else  in  the  world ;  but  they 
are  paying  the  principals  of  the  white  schools  between  $1,400  and  $1,500 
a  year,  because  those  men  can  get  that  much  for  their  services  almost 
anywhere.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  comes  in  and  regulates  that 
matter  to  some  extent,  and  the  result  is  that  the  burden  of  educating 
the  colored  children  is  relatively  less.  Many  of  these  colored  teachers 
are  pretty  well  qualified.  We  are  having  a  good  many  very  well  quali- 
fied colored  teachers  turned  out  from  our  colored  colleges  here — some 
of  them  very  well  educated  men.  As  I  have  stated,  they  have  a  normal 
department  in  one  of  those  colleges,  and  really  the  colored  teachers  have 
had  better  advantages  in  the  way  of  professional  instruction  than  many 
of  our  white  people  have  had. 

Q.  The  system,  then,  is  good  enough,  and  as  good  as  it  can  be  under 
the  circumstances,  and  what  they  really  need  is  more  money  to  carry 
out  the  system  better  t — A.  I  have  studied  the  question  closely,  and 
that  is  my  judgment.  I  do  not  know  of  any  feature  in  our  system  that 
I  would  wish  to  alter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  imposes  as  heaTy  a  burden  upon  her- 
self for  educational  purposes  as  she  can  well  bear,  all  things  consid- 
ered f — A.  I  think  the  State  of  Georgia  could  have  given  more  money 
for  education,  and  I  have  asked  for  it  time  after  time,  but  we  cannot 
raise  the  money  that  is  needed  to  give  us  a  good  system  of  schools.  That 
would  impose  a  burden  upon  us  greater  than  we  could  well  bear. 

THE  DUTY  OP  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AS  TO  EDUCATION. 

Q.  You  have  thought  of  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  I  suppose;  don't 
you  think  that  money  should  be  supplied  to  you  for  educational  pur- 
poses even  beyond  your  just  proportion! — A.  Well,  I  think  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ought  to  aid  the  cause  of  education, 
particularly  in  the  South.  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  that.  One 
reason  is,  that  the  colored  people  were  set  free,  enfranchised,  and  made 
citizens  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  I  think 
that  the  burden  of  aiding  in  the  work  of  educating  them  should  fall 
l)roperly  upon  the  Government.  We  are  willing  to  do  all  that  we  can  in 
that  direction,  but  1  think  the  Government  ought  to  aid  us.  That  is  one 
reason.  Another  reason  is  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  every  State  in 
the  Union  to  have  these  people  educated,  because  what  affects  one  part 
of  our  country  aft'ects  it  all.  You  at  the  North  are  not  so  speedily  affected 
by  what  affects  us  injuriously  here,  but  you  do  feel  it  in  the  end,  and 
if  the  present  condition  of  things  here  continues  you  will  feel  it  and  bo 
troubled  by  it  hereafter.  It  is  a  plain  proposition  that  with  40  per  cent, 
of  illiterate  voters  you  cannot  expect  a  republican  form  of  Government 
to  work  well.  1  cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  I  know  from  a 
calculation  which  I  have  made  that  I  am  very  near  the  correct  propor- 
tion when  I  say  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  Georgia  are  un- 
able to  read  the  tickets  that  they  put  into  the  ballot-boxes  when  they 
votCi  Now  with  all  my  notions  about  free  government  1  cannot  think 
that  our  institutious  are  safe  with  such  a  condition  of  things  existiug, 
and  as  I  said  this  evil  affects  you  at  the  North.  It  affects  you  really  just 
as  much  as  it  affects  us  and  ultimately  it  must  affect,  and  even  now  it 
does  affect  the  whole  country. 
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NBGBO  BHFBAKOHiaMintHT  A.  TaBtAM^. 

For  my  owe  part,  I  think  a  great  mistake  was  made  in  enfranchising, 
tlie  colored  ]>eopIe.  I  wonld  not.deprive  them  of  tht?  right  of  coring, 
bat  if  1  htid  been  framing  a  policy  1  sboold  have  made  th^'irenfnincbise- 
ment  in  that  respect  very  gradual;  I  Bhoold  hare  bad  soniettuag  libA 
an  edncational  or  a  pro[>erty  qnaliflcatlbn  adopted,  and  I  8liouliJ  have 
moved  very  gradnally  in  the  matter.  I  think  the  aa&tr  and  wellhn  dl 
the  country  required  something  of  that  sort.  That  has  been  my  opfadoa 
all  along. 

Q.  But  I  suppose  you  think  it  impossible  to  fanpoae  those  auudlliw 
now  t — A.  Oh,  it  cannot  be  done  now, 

Q.  So  then  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  edaoate  these  pemle  m  H 
rapidly  as  x>osBible1 — A.  There  is  no  other  remedy  in  the  wtmA.  Tbi^ 
aie  all  voters  now,  and  they  mast  oootinae  so.  S^poae  yoa  ga  to 
change  the  fundamental  law  so  as  to  limit  the  right  of  Toting,  the  mf 
men  that  you  would  propose  to  cat  out  of  the  right  to  vote  i  " ' 
the  very  men  who  would  come  in  and  make  saoh  a  change  tb_ 
impossible.  They  would  be  able  to  do  that,  b^eaose  so  many  4 
of  our  people  would  sympathise  wttb  them.  Id  pfditics  ment  aUgi 
themselves  on  what  they  think  they  are  going  to  get. 

WHITE  IGNOBAKOB  m  OEOBOUl. 

Q.  You  would  not  find  politicians  of  any  class  voting  to  xestrlat  tts 
right  of  suffrage,  or  take  it  away  from  those  who  already  possess  ttt— 
A.  No,  sir;  my  view  is  that  the  hope  of  the  country  U  in  the  diieetlM 
I  have  stated,  in  taking  liold  of  this  colored  popalatioa  and  of  tka 
ignorant  while  population  too — for  we  have  a  great  deal  of  that  element 
in  the  South,  we  have  a  great  many  white  people  who  since  the  war 
have  ha<)  a  bard  struggle  for  mere  subsistence  and  have  not  been  able  to 
give  their  childreu  any  education  ;  and  the  little  that  we  are  doing  ftr 
them  through  our  three  montlis'scboolsis  quite  inadequate. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  children  very  generally  have  been  obl^«d 
to  work  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents  T — A.  Yes,  alrj  oar 
white  farmers  find  it  a  necessity  to  put  their  children  to  work  in 
order  to  get  means  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  That  is  so  to  a  very  larga 
extent  with  a  gn>at  many  of  the  white  people  and  it  is  almost  aniven- 
ally  so  with  the  colored  people. 


The  colored  people  that  were  raised  and  trained  in  the  days  of  slavey 
are  uiuch  better  laborers  than  the  younger  generations.  If  you  go  out 
now  to  hire  a  man  to  worii  for  you  and  you  happen  to  get  one  of  tiies 
old  men,  a  man  who  was  raised  in  the  days  of  slavery,  he  will  do  a  mud 
better  day's  work  than  a  younger  man  who  has  grown  up  since  the  war 
When  I  have  been  urging  the  necessity  of  educating  these  people  raei 
have  often  mentioned  this  fact  to  mo  and  said,  "Is  not  the  money  tha 
yoa  are  spending  in  educating  the  negro  thrown  away  T"  I  told  then 
**no."  I  have  hatl  that  question  put  to  me  frequently;  I  have  beei 
asked  if  I  did  not  observe  thiit  the  young  ones  were  almost  worthies 
as  laborers  and  that  the  old  ones  who  were  trained  iu  the  days  of  slavery 
were  good  laborers.  As  I  have  said  that  is  generally  true.  I  admit  i 
to  be  true,  but  I  ezplaiu  it  in  this  way :  Some  of  oar  people  diaw  th 
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very  hasty  inference  that  the  common  school  is  producing  this  effie^; 
that  these  colored  people  get  a  little  education  and  go  out  to  preaching 
or  teaching,  or  something  or  other  of  that  kind  that  keeps  them  out  of 
the  corn  field  and  relieves  them  from  the  necessity  for  manual  work.  I 
do  not  attribut-e  it  to  that  at  all.  I  have  studied  the  problem  closely, 
and  I  think  I  can  tell  just  what  causes  the  results  which  we  all  see  here. 

GOOD  AND  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  SLAVERY  ON  THE  NEGRO. 

In  the  days  of  slavery  the  negro  was  trained  to  a  good  many  habits. 
He  was  trained  to  labor,  and  to  subordination,  and  to  respect  authority. 
The  efiect  of  that  training  was  seen  during  the  war  and  after  the  war. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  training  which  the  negro  re- 
ceived in  slavery  was  the  habit  of  industry.  When  a  man  gets  up  to 
middle  life,  if  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  working,  and  you  turn  him 
loose,  you  will  find  that  he  cannot  get  along  without  working,  the  habit 
is  so  strong  upon  him  that  it  persists  and  keeps  him  industrious.  Now 
you  know  there  was  no  family  life  among  the  negroes.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  church  can  exist  without  the  training  that  the  father  and  niother 
give  to  their  offspring ;  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  have  civil  society 
without  having  the  family  such  'as  it  ought  to  be.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
the  negroes  had  very  little  of  that  home  life,  and,  as  I  remarked  awhile 
ago,  they  were  quite  loose  in  their  morals.  They  lacked  that  home  life 
and  that  home  influence  in  the  days  of  slavery.  Unfortunately  for  us  we 
did  not  recognize  the  marriage  relation;  it  was  not  a  legal  one  in  slavery 
times.  If  I  had  had  the  power  I  would  have  made  it  so  then.  It  ought 
to  have  been  so;  there  would  have  been  a  good  many  difiiculties  about 
that  policy  I  know,  but  that  is  what  ought  to  have  been  done.  Again, 
the  slaves  ought  to  have  been  taught  the  common  branches  of  an  En- 
glish education.  That  is  one  point,  and  another  is  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  taught  the  binding  force  of  the  marital  obligation.  They  ought  to 
have  been  married  and  made  to  live  in  families  just  like  white  peoi)le. 
I  have  always  felt  that  way,  and  have  always  expressed  that  view. 
When  the  negroes  were  set  free,  having  none  of  this  family  life,  they 
were  turned  loose,  they  went  adrift,  and  there  was  no  control  exercised 
over  them.  You  will  see  them  going  all  about  this  city  now,  the  parents 
taking  no  sort  of  interest  in,  and  exercising  no  control  over,  their  chil- 
dren, never  teaching  them  morality  or  industry,  or  any  of  the  things 
that  should  be  taught  in  order  to  make  them  good  citizens.  Now,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  their  character  as  laborers  should  be  very  injuriously 
affected  by  that  state  of  things,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  difference  between  the  younger  generation  and  the  older  negroes 
who  were  trained  in  slavery  time.  I  think,  therefore,  that  with  proper 
home  life,  proper  home  training,  common-school  education,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  ^religion  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  will 
soon  change  their  present  condition  in  these  respects  and  make  a  vei*y 
marked  improvement. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  any  growing  tendency  among  them  to  establish 
homes  and  to  adhere  to  each  other  in  their  family  relations  f — A.  I  think 
that  a  good  many  of  them  are  improving  in  that  respect.  I  have  put 
that  question  to  some  of  them.  1  talk  very  plainly  to  them  when  they 
come  to  my  office  about  their  habits  and  their  looseness  in  a  great  many 
respects.  I  talk  to  them  plainly,  but  kindly,  for  I  do  feel  as  kindly  to- 
ward tl^em  as  any  one  can  feel.  I  have  asked  them  time  and  again 
whether  their  preachers  were  trying  to  teach  them  correct  morals^  and 
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Whether  there  was  any  effort  mi    stoi      no  leutiueot  among 

them  vhioh  would  condemn  dfare  c  i  as  I  allDdtd  u 

awhile  ago  and  voald  pat  a  disoonni  >     oe  t  sort.    The  Vt 

ter  olaaaes  of  them  tell  me  there  a  i  inuitMis  m  eoih,  Kind  rising  amoQj 
them,  and  I  think  I  can  see  e<  '  it.    I  tlin^  I  can  («ee  that  tbe; 

are  improving  in  their  mo  x>  «  e  extent.  Xbcre  ia,  of  eoursv,  i 
greatdeal  of  looeeoefis  among  tl  ill;  but  I  tbiuk   I  chq  eee  im 

proTement  One  thing  is  very  oenn  i,  there  is  ft  vast  improvement  h 
their  knowledge  of  bookswithin  t  past  eleno  or  twelve  yeani.  Uu 
basineas  men  will  tell  yon  that  v  they  oome  to  make  contracts  witi 
these  yoangra  negroes  they  find  toem  de  to  read  the  contmcte  amifc 
sign  their  names,  which  was  hardly  ever  tbe  case  in  old  times.    3H 

HOW  MUCH  KOnET  18  HKEDSD  FOB  SOHDOUII 

Q.  What  amonnt  of  money  do  yon  think  onght  to  bb  flunlsbed  ftn 
some  sonroe  in  order  to  properly  vitalise  yonr  oomaum-oohodl  aystaa  ] 
this  State  1— A.  WelL  sir,  I  was  in  Washington  when  we  were  aaUnga 
appropriation  of  (16,000,000  a  year.    We  asked  fbr  that,  but  ve  cgri 

fBt  along  very  well  with  tbe  amonnt  that  was  l^enr^rda  jpwpnMi 
10,000,000.  I  give  it  to  yon  as  my  indgment,  tliAt  witb  anoh  aid  J 
from  five  to  ten  years — probably  it  <  b  to  be  oontiiined  fbr  t^i  yMiv- 
we  coald  have  a  self-supporting  ed  u  mal  system  and  wonM  nqofa 
no  fortber  asaistanoe. 

Q.  I  suppose  ttiat  nearly  one-third  of  the  appropriation  wonld  go  1 
the  N'orth  if  it  were  divided  on  tbe  basis  of  illiteniQy,  and  $16,0QUI 

would  be  none  too  much  to  spread  over  the  whole  oonntiy  f A.^ 

sir, 
Q.  But  if  the  aid  were  confined  to  the  Southern  States  yon  think  tti 
■  (10,000,000  would  dot — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  get  along  pretty  we 
with  $10,000,000.  !Now,  under  that  $10,000,000  bill  the  State  of  Oeoigi 
would  have  got  about  $800,000,  and  with  that  amount  and  the  fntn 
that  we  have  now  wo  could  have  a  very  good  B.ystem  of  schools  in  thi 
State.  One  great  trouble  with  ns  here  is  the  lack  of  scbool-bonses,  bo 
I  would  got  the  people  to  build  the  school -Iiouses.  I  think  they  con) 
be  induced  to  do  that  if  we  had  tbe  means  provided  to  run  tbe  school 

for  them.    My  plan  has  been —and  I  expect  to  urge  it  hereafter tohai 

tbe  colored  people  build  their  own  school-houses.  Many  of  them  ai 
very  handy  with  the  ax,  and  they  can  construct  very  comfortable  loi 
houses,  and  wherever  it  is  necessary  the  white  people  in  the  connb 
places  will  aid  them ;  they  will  give  them  tbe  timber  and  aid  them  i 
getting  all  tbe  material  that  is  required.  Tbe  white  people  will  aid  tl 
colored  people  iu  fixiug  up  comfortable  school  houses  almost  auywhe: 
in  this  State  as  soou  as  the  colored  people  make  an  effort  themseln 
I  think  that  witb  the  amonnt  of  mouey  I  have  suggested  we  eonid  ka 
up  our  schools  for  nine  months  in  the  year  all  over  the  State. . 

Q.  What  is  your  system  as  to  text-books  t  Do  you  fnmish  them 
the  public  expense,  or  do  tbe  scholars  buy  them  1 — A.  The  scholars  bi 
them.  We  have  a  good  many  schools  under  local  laws  here,  bat  I  < 
not  think  that  in  any  of  them  the  books  are  furnished. 

INVUSTBIAI.  EDUCATIOH. 

Q.  Does  any  other  matter  in  relation  to  tbe  schools  occor  to  yon  whi 
you  would  like  to  state  f    What  are  your  views  about  the  inUnstii 
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education  of  which  we  near  so  much  in  these  ti;nes  t  Could  that  be 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  common  schools  themselves,  or  by 
separate  schools,  so  as  to  be  of  advantage  to  your  people  t — A.  The  great 
want  of  Georgia  to-day  is  good  teaching  in  the  common  branches  of  an 
ordinary  English  education.  That  is  really  the  great  need.  I  have 
thought  and  read  much  about  technical  schools  or  schools  of  technology, 
but  with  us  I  think  they  would  be  premature.  We  must  first  bend  our 
energies  to  providing  means  to  give  all  the  children,  white  and  black, 
an  opportunity  of  learning  how  to  read,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  in  the 
sense  of  what  they  read,  so  as  to  take  in  the  thought  of  the  author,  and 
not  simply  to  go  over  the  words  mechanically.  Our  first  need  here  is  a 
good  English  education. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  find  that  a  good  many  of  those  who  are  nominally 
educated  really  have  not  that  kind  or  degree  of  education  which  would 
enable  them  to  grasp  even  the  ideas  of  a  common  newspaper! — A.  That 
is  the  case  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Q.  So  that  being  able  to  read  and  write  does  not  necessarily  imply 
any  actual  practical  mastery  of  those  accomplishments  t — A.  It  does 
not.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  diflference  between  illiteracy  and  igno- 
rance, a  wide  distinction.  There  are  many  things  that  men  learn  outside 
of  books,  and  many  men  who  have  but  little  knowledge  of  books  have 
really  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  other  kinds.  Since  I  came  lutooflBce 
here  there  has  been  a  man  in  our  State  legislature  who  could  not  write 
his  name,  yet  he  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  the  legislature,  a  suc- 
cessful man  in  business  life,  and  a  man  of  fine  intellect  naturally,  and 
when  you  talk  with  him  about  public  affairs  you  find  that  he  is  remark- 
ably well  informed,  but  he  had  picked  up  his  information  from  hearing 
people  talk. 

Q.  A  great  part  of  history  has  been  made  by  men  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write? — A.  Yes.  1  feel  a  deep  iaterest  in  this  matter  of  na- 
tional aid  to  education.  Let  me  say  this  to  you  in  connection  with  a 
thought  to  which  I  gave  expression  awhile  ago.  I  have  said  that  if 
we  could  have  aid  for  our  school  system  for  about  ten  years,  I  think  we 
should  not  need  it  any  longer.  That  is  my  judgment.*  1  believe  that  a 
bright  future  is  in  store  for  us. 

GEORGIA  IMPROVTNGI — A  HOPEFUL  VIEW. 

I  am  not  at  all  despondent ;  I  am  very  hopeful.  I  have  been  all  over 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  I  feel  greatly  encouraged  as  to  the  future.  I 
do-not  agree  with  some  of  our  distinguished  men  who  have  been  saying 
that  we  are  getting  poorer  every  year.  It  is  not  true.  Our  resources 
are  increasing.  The  State  of  Georgia  is  getting  better  off*  every  year. 
I  have  known  the  State  all  my  life,  and  in  traveling  about  through  the 
country  I  see  much  evidence  of  improvement.  Improved  methods  of 
agriculture  are  being  introduced ;  there  is  better  plowing  than  there 
used  to  be ;  the  soil  is  being  better  cultivated  than  it  was  formerly.  In 
former  years,  in  the  part  of  the  State  where  I  was  reared,  they  made  only 
cotton  enough  for  domestic  purposes.  That  was  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  State,  but  now  in  that  same  region  many  of  the  people  are  raising 
very  nearly  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  not  so  much  as  that,  of  course, 
on  an  average,  but  I  have  seen  a  good  many  acres  up  in  that  part  of  the 
State  that  would  yield  a  bag  of  lint  cotton  of  from  four  to  five  hundred 
))Ounds.    The  methods  of  agriculture  in  that  upper  portion  of  the  State 
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are  very  greatly  improved.    The  people  ate  geMii|r  betlisr  agrinltenl 
implements,  and  in*|;enerri  they  aie  eollivating  die  Uuad  better'lkaa 
they  nned  to  do.    There  is  more  prosperity^  I  tbinlL  in  the  vppcr  tier  «f 
eonnties.    The  people  there  are  pret^  free  -ftom.  delic;    lAey  are  fiviag 
well,  and  are  bailding  better  hooses  and  aeeomiilatiDg  pwipiMijf.   In  a 
I>ortion  of  the  State  that  I  have  known  all  n^y  life,  aod  wUkm  I  vnlk 
now  and  then,  I  see  all  these  evidenees  of  impfoveuiait.    B  is  shown  by 
men  putting  np  better  dwelling-houses  and  oat-hoaaeBy  and  also  bfflke 
improvement  in  agriculture  and  in  the  produetivraefla  of  the  soflL  Ihea 
we  have  different  kinds  of  manuiactures  springing  np  in  diflannt  putsof 
the  State.    They  are  making  capital  cotton  goods  in  OMnmboa  and  in 
AuguBtaand  are  prosperingin  tho8emaiinfiictareS|aiidtiiegraieahM>  mak- 
ing excellent  woolen  goods  in  this  State.   There  is  a  plaoe  oat  taera  called 
B^well,  whose  goods  are  celebrate.    The  doth  inade  tfaene  is  a  voty 
good  fabric,  which  makes  a  man  an  excellent  coat.   Then,  too,  many  olhsr 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are  springing  np.    Onr  natnial  re- 
sources here  are  very  great  in  several  respects.   l£at  timber  that  Ispoin 
of  awhile  ago  is  of  immense  value,  and  this  mountain  region  hem  is  fiill 
of  minerals.    There  is  a  formation  of  marble  running  tfarongh  m  tier  of 
counties  above  here.    Slate  crops  out  in  a  number  cKPplaoeB,  and  is  beiiig 
successfully  worked.    The  houses  in  this  town  are  covered  with  date 
brought  from  a  county  above  here.    Th^re  is  an  immeoae  quantity  of 
iron  ore  in  Georgia,  and  it  is  being  worked  very  sucoeeafiilly  in  aemnl 
places.  That  industry  is  developing  quite  extensively.  Then, yon  Iraov, 
we  have  a  gold  field  which  has  turned  out  quite  handsomely  within  tke 
last  few  years.    There  is  a  belt  of  territory  in  Georgia,  above  tills  plaee^ 
which  contaiDs  mines  which  have  been  very  sucoessfiilly  worked  io 
years  gone  by,  and  those  mines  are  yielding  better  now  than  they  did 
formerly.    So,  on  the  whole,  I  have  great  hopes  of  the  improvement  oi 
our  State. 

MORE  WHITE  POPULATION  NEEDED. 

One  of  our  great  needs  here  is  a  larger  white  element.     I  would  life 
to  see  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  State  white.     You  ma. 
ask  me  why.    My  reason  is  this:  With  the  colored  people,  in  their  pra 
ent  conditioQ,  it  is  essential  that  they  shall  be  under  the  control  of  tli 
white  race — it  is  essential  tp  their  own  welfare.    My  desire  is  that  tii 
colored  people  shall  be  kindly  dealt  with  and  cared  for;  I  do  not  wai 
to  see  tbem  treated  improperly,  but  in  their  present  condition  they  cai 
not  walk  alone.    They  need  the  protection  of  the  kindly  disposed  whi 
man.    While  they  are  in  their  present  condition  their  affairs  real 
ought  to  be  managed  by  the  superior  race.    The  whole  school  system 
the  State,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  white  race, ; 
ought  all  our  other  great  interests.    I  should  like  to  have  a  large  i 
fusion  of  the  Western  element  come  down  here  and  buy  farms.    I  a 
just  telling  you  whRt  I  think  and  iiow  I  feel  about  these  questions, 
believe  that  with  that  element  introduced  extensively  into  this  regie 
and  with  our  larger  ])lautations  cut  up  and  sold  off  into  farms  of  mc 
erate  size,  there  would  be  an  impulse  given  to  the  improvement  of  tl 
State  which  cannot  be  given  so  forcibly  or  successfully  in  any  otl 
way. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Western  people 
come  down  here  t — A.  Well,  gentlemen  from  the  West  have  called 
my  office ;  gentlemen  from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  that  portion  of  1 
country,  and  have  talked  with  me  about  the  inducements  and  the  pr 
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pects  for  those  who  should  come  down  among  us  and  settle  here.  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  a  gentleman  not  long  ago,  who  said  that  a  great  many 
of  the  people  up  where  he  lived  were  looking  in  this  direction ;  he  said 
that  he  thought  by  a  proper  mode  of  tillage,  such  as  they  practice  in 
the  North,  our  soil  here  might  be  made  very  productive.  But,  then,  he 
said  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  was  the  presence  of  our  large 
negro  element ;  that  Northern  people  did  not  want  to  come  down  and 
come  in  competition  with  the  negro.  I  did  not  tell  him,  and  lam  sorry 
that  I  did  not  tell  him,  that  the  solution  of  that  question  would  be  tx) 
get  enough  of  the  white  element  in  here  to  control  and  exert  a  proper 
influence  over  the  colored  people.  I  feel  this  way  about  it,  that  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  education  the  colored  man  is  utterly  incapable  of 
managing  his  own  affairs.  He  must  be  looked  after  and  cared  for  by 
those  who  are  better  prepared  and  qualified  to  plan  for  him,  and  work 
for  him,  and  aid  him,  and  guide  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  be  at  Washington  t^iis  winter! 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know.  I  should  like  very  much  to  visit  Wash- 
ington this  winter.  You  may  have  observed  that  at  Louisville  there 
"was  a  commission  raised  recently  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  did  notice  that.    Are  you  a  member  of  itt — A. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  on  the  executive  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  myself  that  if  you  and  other  Southern  gen- 
tlemen would  come  to  Washington  this  winter  and  use  your  influence 
such  a  bill  as  you  have  been  speaking  of  here  would  be  likely  to  pass  Con- 
gress at  the  coming  session.  Senator  Pugh  and  I  have  been  together 
during  a  good  part  of  the  vacation  taking  testimony  on  the  matters  em- 
braced in  our  resolution,  and  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  bearing  upon 
this  question  of  national  aid  to  education.  We  have  been  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  lately,  and  at  Columbus,  in  your  State;  numerous  representa- 
tives of  the  colored  race  have  come  before  us,  as  well  as  white  witnesses; 
either  one  or  the  other  of  us  has  brought  this  matter  of  education  and 
of  the  necessity  of  national  aid  to  the  attention  of  nearly  every  wit- 
ness, and  I  have  not  yet  seen  one  who  did  not  desire  such  aid.  The 
masses  of  the  people  here  of  both  races  seem  to  be  very  anxious  for  it, 
and  their  representative  men  are  discovering  that  fact  and  are  inclining 
strongly  that  way.  Therefore,  I  think  that  the  Southern  delegations  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  will  be  very  nearly  "  solid  " 
for  a  measure  appropriating  money  from  the  national  Trea^iury  to  aid 
the  cause  of  education  here. 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  Mr.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  the  superin 
tendent  of  education  in  that  State,  mentioned  in  a  letter  in  which  he 
wrote  me  that  they  were  thinking  of  having  an  educational  meeting  in 
Washington  at  some  time  during  the  coming  session.  Dr.  Bickuell,  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Newell  and  Dr.  CuiTy,  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Hagood,  of  this 
State,  Governor  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  and  others  will  probably 
attend. 

In  speaking  of  our  schools  I  omitted  to  state  that  in  all  the  larger  cities 
in  Georgia,  Augusta,  Savannah,  Macon,  Columbus,  and  Atlanta,  and 
also  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  such  as  West  Point,  Sandersville,  and 
Americus,  they  have  a  good  system  of  common  schools,  free  to  both 
races  and  kept  up  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year.  We  have  graded 
schools,  grammar  schools,  in  most  of  the  cities,  and  high  schools ;  in 
several  cases  the  school  system  extends  through  the  entire  county  in 
which  the  city  is  located.  That  is  the  case  in  Augusta  and  in  the  coun- 
ties in  ¥[hich  Savannah  and  Macon  are;  but  those, you  understand, are 
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city  scbool  systems,  not  the  State  system.  I  re  Tisited  He 
schools  in  the  Northern  cities  to  some  ex  it^  A  I  knovrfMit 
their  condition,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  our  oitj  aehoi 
will  compare  quite  favorably  with  the  schools  of  eitfea  of  therMi 
throughout  the  North. 

Q.  Are  the  city  schools  maintained  by  this  general  State  turn 
taxation  npon  the  cities  themselves  t — A.  Ifostly  by  loeal  ti 
They  get  their  part  of  the  State  fund  in  proportton  to  the  nmi 
their  school  children.  I  fell  into  a  slight  error  in  Baiyin^tiuiitlliei 
under  my  administration  were  open  in  1872.  It  was  in  182S  t 
opened  them.    I  was  in  office  in  1872,  but  we  had  no  eehoolB  thi 
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There  is  one  other  statement  that  I  woold  like  to  make  on  m 
which  I  thiuk  will  be  of  interest  to  yon  and  to  the  wh<de  oouii 
want  to  say  tbiat  the  two  races  are  getting  on  here  together  as  hi 
ously  now  as  at  any  period  of  our  history. 

Q.  Are  the  two  races  getting  on  together  as  hannomonaiy 
members  of  either  race  get  on  with  each  other! — ^A*  No,  rar  ^ui 
certain  amount  of  race  prejudice. 

Q.  But  that  is  lessening  rather  than  increasing,  is  it  nott — y 
not  know  so  well  about  that ;  I  rather  think  that  it  will  increa 
oue  reason — I  do  not  apprehend  anything  serious  from  it,  bn 
reared  up  in  a  state  of  things  of  which  slavery  formed  a  part.  I  x 
with  negroes,  I  owned  them,  I  have  always  Mt  kindly  toward  i 
have  fished  with  them,  hunted  with  them,  played  with  them,  8h( 
lunch  with  them  many  a  time,  and  many  attachments  spmngf 
tween  me  and  them  in  that  way.  An  old  fellow  who  formerly  b€ 
to  my  father  died  not  long  ago  in  this  city ;  he  was  upwards  of  c 
years  of  age ;  he  came  into  my  office  and  shed  tears  when  he  was 
me  bow  kind  my  father  was  to  him.  Now  I  could  not  have  8e< 
old  man  suffer;  I  had  the  very  kindliest  feeling  toward  him.  ] 
me  that  he  was  the  very  first  man  that  had  ever  carried  me  out 
house  when  I  wasan  infant.  I  mention  this  instance  to  show  youtl 
tions  that  existed  between  us,  and  how  natural  it  was  thatakindly 
should  have  grown  up  on  my  part  toward  these  people.  It  is  tn 
the  superior  race  here  have  always  kept  the  colored  people  rathi 
distance,  but  still  there  was  a  kindly  feeling  between  them.  M 
the  colored  people  that  were  reared  on  the  same  plantaition  w 
would  have  fought  for  me  anywhere  in  the  world  if  they  had  s< 
m  peril,  and  I  would  have  done  the  same  for  them ;  I  would  hi 
curred  any  sort  or  degree  of  risk  to  defend  them  if  occasion  had  j 
That  was  the  old  feeling,  and  you  can  readily  understand,  I  an 
what  a  kindly  relationship  would  naturally  grow  up  under  that  s 
things.  But  now,  generally  speaking,  all  that  feeling  has  gone, 
true  that  the  colored  people  are  with  us  still,  but  they  are  not 
families  as  they  were  then.  There  is  a  great  change  in  that  respc 
the  present  state  of  things  is  not  calculated  to  favor  the  growth 
kindly  relations  which  existed  in  old  times.  Still,  as  1  have  told 
am  hopeful  of  the  future;  I  believe  that  we  shall  work  out  the  pi 
successfully.  I  am  sometimes  asked  the  question  "  What  is  go 
become  of  the  negro  ?"  That  I  cannot  tell;  it  is  not  my  busim 
think  I  can  see  what  is  best  to  be  done,  but  the  future  muQt  tal 
of  itself, 


>. 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  22, 1883. 
F.  H.  BiOHABDSON,  joamalist,  was  sworn,  aDd  vetifled  as  substan- 
tially correct  the  following  statement  previonely  prepared  by  bim : 

^(laato'i  mduttritt.- 


A  abort  time  ago  we  stated  that  the  obiibqb  showed  Atlanta  to  be  the  first  maJnUoot- 
oring  oity  in  the  State  of  OeorKia. 

ThiB  Btatemeut  was  criticised.  We  prodaoed  the  figiiree  In  exteuao,  sbowio);  that 
in  every  point  Atlanta  was  ahead  of  any  other  city  in  the  State.  lodeed,  in  the  ceo- 
BD8  compOQdium  now  pnbliahed,  it  appeara  that  while  oar  QguruB  were  for  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  they  were  compared  with  tbe  figoies  of  the  whole  counties  of  Richmond, 
Mnscogee,  Bibli,  and  Chatham,  showing  that  Atlanta  bad  more  indnalrieu  and  employed 
more  capital  and  hands  than  each  of  those  conntiee  when  the  censns  of  1880  was  taken. 
We  repTodace  those  figures,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  oensns  compendium  Jnst  puli- 
lished  for  their  absolute  aoonraoy. 


i.  8UM1UBT  0 


IB  of  1680  for  the  oonTen- 


OitjorAtluU.... 

Bibb  Coimtjr  

Voitconw  Comity  . 
BlobmoDd  County 
CbathunCooDty... 


64,:,4SS,8Ti  1. i8s^  1, isal  US 


.___.!E»,15B,MT»l.B(W.7in... 

%«05'  $99!l2l|  1.024, alt,  s[oas[3«8,  1 
l.BM  827,700  i.iK.Sm   3,4W.78u:  1 


3,4S3,see     Ml, 300 


L  CTTT  AOAIMKr  A  OOITKTT  E 


So  mnch  fbr  the  compariBOU  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  with  the  entire  ct 


more  capital  and  more  hands  and  more  wages  in  Atlanta  than  in  the  entire  counties 
of  tbe.other  cities. 

There  is  no  kicking  against  these  official  figures,  no  matter  how  astonishing  thej 
may  1m.    They  more  than  mstaiu  the  position  we  assumed  for  Atlanta. 

ATLAXTA.'8  OROWTH  BIMCX  TBI  cmsUS. 

As  to  the  growth  of  Atlanta,  or  of  any  other  oity,  since  the  census,  that  is  more  ot 
less  a  question  of  specnlatioo,  On  the  only  official  figures  iu  existence  Atlanta  has 
more  indnstries  than  any  other  Qeoivia  oity,  and  in  this,  the  counties  in  which  they 
ftre  sitaated.  Until  the  next  census  is  taken  there  can  be  no  official  tables  this  side 
of  the  Isst  census. 

We  have  made  a  close  oaavass  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  however,  and  present  It  thia  ■ 
morning,  confident  that  while  it  nnderatates  rather  than  otherwise  the  indnstries  of 
this  city,  it  will  show  that  it  more  than  maintains  its  position  given  to  it  overwhelm- 
infily  by  Iho  last  and  official  census  as  the  first  manufacturing  city  of  the  Btato,  We 
have  omitted  in  this  table  more  than  91.000,000  of  capital  invested  by  Atlanta  in  her 
anburbs — notably  a  clamp  of  ootton-soed  mills,  fertilizer  factories,  and  cbemiool  works. 
Aggregating  1600,000  capital — though  we  might  well  put  them  in,  as  Atlanta  is  oom- 
P^d  with  the  entire  couutiea  in  wnioh  the  competing  cities  are  located. 
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Ae  ft  matter  of  course,  U  is  iiiipoBBllilo  totlclaileach  of  these  iudiiBtries  orptxm 
Bocuraoy  of  each  agi;rop;ate  iu  a  newnpapcr  article.  Bnt  ne  can  show  eoODc 
satisfy  any  reasODable  niitiil.  Take,  for  example,  printlnE.  The  foUowiog  is^ 
of  the  priatiiiK  houses  in  1879,  with  the  increase   they  have  made  in   capital 
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And  this  is  the  list  of  offices  established  since  then,  with  the  capital  and  hands  em- 
ployed : 


InduBtries. 


Eren  ing  Star 

SreniDg  Jonmal 

Oeorjinft  Midor 

Norwood  &  Brown 

F.  J.  Cohen 

Southern  World 

W.  C.  Dodson 

A.  M.  Burgstrom 

Monday  Mail 

Atlanta  National 

T.  O.  Hancock 

Judson,  Dnnlop  Sc  Co. 

B.  F.Bennett 


CspitaL 

Hands. 

163.000 

08 

w 

Wages. 


$30,006 


There  arc  94  printing  presses  in  Atlanta,  with  a  capacity  of  150,000  sheets  every 
hour,  or  1,500,000  sheets  a  day.  This  is  perhaps  more  than  there  are  in  Macon,  An- 
gusta,  Savannah,  and  Columons  combined. 

The  sash  and  blind  factories  show  np  as  follows.  The  following  were  mnning  in 
1879,  and  the  figures  show  the  ''  increase  "  they  have  made : 


Indnstries. 


L<ingley  &  Robinson 

Traynham  &  Ray 

J,  M.  Nace 

J.  T.  Trowbridge  &  Son. 


Capital. 


[$70. 


000 


Hands. 


201 


Wages. 


$54,600 


And  these  have  been  established  since  that  time : 


Industries. 

Capital 

Hands. 

Wages. 

Oato  City  Mill 

$65,500 

166 

F.  W.  Hart  &  Son 

Perkins  &  Halliday 

La  Fontaine  &  TatwUer 

$71,800 

W.  H.  FrizzeU 

Mabin  &  Terry 

- 

In  agricultural  implements  the  same  growth  is  observable.'  In  ldT9  the  following 
implement  factories  were  mnning,  and  have  made  since  then  the ' '  increase ''  noted  op- 
posite their  names : 


Indnstrles. 


Hairoan's  Plow  Works 

Wlnship's  Gin  Works 

Tan  Winkle's  Gin  Factory. 


Capital 

Hands. 

$360,000 
20.000 
40,000 

Wages. 


$41,000 
20.000 
33,500 


While  the  following  have  been  established  since  then:. 


Indnstrles. 


Clarke  Seed  Cleaner  Company . . . 

Globe  Cotton  Planter 

Fergn«on  &  nioont  Plow  Works. 

FricrHon*8  Handle  Works 

Bibb  &  Co..  presses 

Meakin's  Cotton  Presses 


Capital 


^$100,000 


Hands. 


154 


Wages. 


$18,000 


6do 
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In  candy  factori^  the  following  liaye  been  esteblidied  diioe  1829^ 
Bmaller  ones : 


iBdnstrlet. 


JohnMn  A  Stellings. . . 

Loyd  ABro 

W.  H.  PbelM 

Jack  ft  McCleUan 

Srminger  ft  Goldsmith 


Of  tboae,  Jobnaon  A  Stallings.  with  18  hands,  make  1,500  pottnda  of  oaadj-ai 
aboat  500,000  a  year.    And  Ermlnger  A  Ooldsmitii  have  a  llurger  eapaeity. 

In  **  foundry  and  machine-sbops,"  besides  the  inoreasein  the  seren  tirtaWW 
Ihat  were  mnning  in  1879  (and  Porter  d&Mealdn  alone  added  990,000  ospitalt  91 
and  $14,000  in  wages^,  the  following  machine-shops  haye  been  added,  «*v«**y 
of  14  machine-shops  m  aJl : 


Indnstdet. 

■ 

CtapttiL 

HMh. 

^ 

Hovt  ft fttoraU**  Works  .-'- t  ....................... 

mm 

81 

J.  il.  Gto^ 

Gcddcn  ft  flonmoT 

AtlflDtft Brass Foundrf  >^.Tr,T.T^..- T-- r  -^-,-^,^,,--r-r-,..  ,-^-,-^r--- 

Davis  ft  Co ' I 

Whfst  Hodttti  If furafkotiirliiiP  ComiMuiy 

CookftKatMxiff .......r......!...'. 

lu  ''mattresses and  spring  beds"  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  censos  figiiiesa» 
very  heavily.  Two  spring-bed  factories  have  been  established,  the  Atlant 
$40,000  capital;  and  the  Southern,  with  |11,000  capital.  The  latter  has  seventeen 
its  business  has  about  doubled  monthly,  and  it  creates  a  value  of  $40^000  per  i 
or  over  three  times  its  capital.  Another  striking  small  industry  is  the  Atlanta 
factory.  It  has  a  capital  of  (30,000,  employs  fifty  bands,  and  sells  from  ^300 
worth  of  matches  a  day. 

The  oleomargarine  company  is  credited  with  an  apparently  large  capital  for  r 
ness,  but  over  $125,000  has  been  actually  spent  in  improvements.  Besides  th 
ing  of  butteriue,  the  company  has  an  ice  factory,  a  candle  factory,  fertilizer 
for  utilizing  the  blood  and  offal  of  the  cattle,  arrangements  for  slaughtering  am 
ing  1,500  hogs  and  COO  beeves  per  day.  On  a  late  test  they  killed  and  packed  4{ 
in  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  They  will  have  refrigerator  cars  and  ship  < 
beef  and  pork  to  other  cities.  The  cattle  will  come  from  the  West.  Their  o 
pens  cover  several  acres,  and  would  accommodate  several  thousand  oattle. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES. 


The  most  noticeable  item  in  the  new  table  is  the  immense  increase  under  th 
of  '*  Miscellaneous  industries."  We  have  followed  in  this  item  the  classifieal 
the  census.  In  the  census  of  1876  the  following  items  are  inclnded  in  Atlant 
turns  under  the  head  of  "Miscellaneous  industries" : 

Agricultural  implements,  bags,  paper,  baking  aud  yeast  powders,  bookbindii 
blank-book  making,  boxes  (fancy  and  paper),  boxes  (wooden  and  packing), 
castings,  coal  tar,  coffee  and  spices  (roasted  and  ground),  coffins^  burial  cases  ai 
dertakers'  goods,  cooperage,  coppersmith  ing,  cotton  goods,  dyeing  and  finishin 
tiles,  ice  (artificial),  instruments  (professional  and  scientific),  iron  and  steel,  1 
(distilled),  liquors  (malt),  lithographing,  looking-glass  and  picture  frames,  mi 
(brick  and  stone),  millstones,  mineral  and  soda  waters,  models  and  patterns, 
cal  instruments,  organs  and  materials,  paints,  paving  materials,  perfumery  an 
metics,  plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  stencils  and  brands,  straw  goods,  tobacco,  < 
trunks  and  valises,  and  upholstering. 

Tills  list  includes  many  of  our  heavy  industries,  such  as  cotton  goods,  railroad 
bag  factories  (one  of  which  employs  over  one  hundred  hands  aud  sells  in  tliirty 
of  the  Union),  agricnltural  implements,  and  others  of  equal  importance.  The  i 
ing  list  gives  some  idea  of  the  larger  new  factories,  established  since  1879,  on^ 
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1  others 


MiBcelluD.'Ous  lDdiutrle>  wUbUahed  liUM  ISTS. 

CaplUL 

H»d,. 

wneeiL 

Wilkin    ft  r    t  B  Id      W    k 

*79,0W 
83,000 
40:000 

Is 

aooioiio 

IM,000 

4.0OU 

IflpUOO 
4,000 

sai.ooo 

I«0 

41 
50 
IM 

■M^m 

7&.S0» 

Tbia  list  alone,  wIiicL  does  not  inclmio  the  incrcaao  in  tUo  eBluLlishei)  bag,  or  bon- 
net, or  ctBcker,  or  bos  factories,  plumbiuR  and  gas  iitting,  paints,  paving  materials, 
or  tbo  Htore  of  ittier  iadoBtrics  iucliidod  niidci-  inLscellaneons  indostriea,  sbowH  an  in- 
ci-ease  of  over  $1,100,000  in  capital,  and  1,0^  liands,  and  about  (i700,0D0  in  annaal 
wages.  So  tbat  thit  mcreaae  we  put  for  all  incrcaao  in  old  industries  and  new  induH- 
tries  estublislied  under  the  bead  of  "  Miacellaneona  induslrics,"  viz,  (3,046,000  capital, 
bands,  and  $I9tl,000  in  wages,  is  certainly  lensouablo  enough. 

Tbe  total  foolB  up  tbo  baudaome  enm  of  about  {6,000,000,  and  shows  that  Atlanta 
has  more  tban  doubled  her  industries  in.lesa  tlian  three  years,  and  that  she  bus  more 
than  maintained  the  supremacj^  the  official  and  last  census  gives  bar,  of  being  the  first 
manufacturing  city  in  Qeorgia,  nblch  ia  the  first  mannfactnring  Ht&te  in  the  UoioD. 


On  the  Teain  Between  Atlanta  and  Augusta, 

Novtmber  22,  1883. 
J.  O.  J.  WiBEBLEY  sworu  and  examiaed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Qnestioii.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  In  Banktn  County,  Mis- 
eissiiitn,  22  miles  from  Jackson. 
Q.  What  is  > our  business! — A.  Farmiiig, 
Q.  Do  jou  farm  extensively  t — A,  No,  I  have  a  small  farm. 
Q.  Is  it  your  own  T — A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  owu  it  myself. 
Q.  Are  yon  u  native  of  Mississippi  t — A.  No,  sii-;   I  was  boru  in 
South  Carolina,  and  lived  there  nntil  I  wns  about  twenty-two  years  of 
ace.    I  have  beeu  living  iu  Mississippi  since  1S45  all  tbe  time,  escept 
when  I  was  in  the  Confederate  arntj',     I  was  in  the  army  four  years. 

PABBIING  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 


Q.  What  are  the  principal  crops  that  you  raise  in  your  country  t — A. 
Cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  and  vegetables, 

Q.  You  sell  your  cotton,  I  suppose  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  much  (lid  jou  raifie  this  year! — A.  Tbe  crop  was  very  light 
this  year,  a  little  over  one-half,  not  two-tliinls  of  a  ciop. 

Q,  Do  your  crops  sell  well  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  Cotton  ia  sold  generally 
by  the  hundred.  It  has  beeu  np  as  high  as  91030,  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  is  about  $9.75. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  tbe  common  labor  in  your  part  of  lUia- 
HJasippi  I    Is  it  white  or  colored  1 — A.  Nearly  equally  divid^. 
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Q.  Do  you  lease  the  land  to  the  laborers^  or  let  it  oat  on  sharest— i. 
Some  work  od  shares,  and  others,  again,  rent  the  laud,  and  some  leut 
the  land  and  the  stock. 

Q.  When  the  land  is  rented,  what  are  the  terms,  generally  t — A.  The 
State  pelves  the  renter  a  preference,  and  if  the  crop  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  rent  the  raan  gets  his  rent. 

Q.  About  how  large  are  the  farms  ? — A.  That  depends  entirely  on 
circainstances. 

LAND  RENTS. 

Q.  About  how  much  rent  do  they  pay  per  acret — A.  That  is  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement;  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 

Q.  When  they  let  the  land  on  shares,  what  is  the  general  price  t — ^A. 
They  pay  half  the  crop.  The  man  who  lets  the  land  generally  furnishes 
tbe  stock  and  feeds  them,  and  the  tenant  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  feed 
himself.  They  go  halves.  I  am  speaking  now  about  white  i)eople,  as 
well  as  blacks. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  what  is  the  result  of  that  arrangementt  Do  the  ten- 
ants make  money  t — A.  That  depends  entirely  on  circumstances.  This 
year  nobody  has  made  any  money.    But  sometimes  they  make  a  little. 

Q.  Do  the  negroes  and  the  white  laboring  men  generally  get  ahead 
and  succeed  in  laying  up  money  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  t — A.  Some  way  or  other  they  can't  make  a  start.  It  is 
the  fewest  number  that  make  any  money,  to  be  honest  about  it. 

Q.  How  do  the  working  people  get  their  supplies  t — A.  If  I  rent  land 
from  you,  you  furnish  me  and  see  that  I  get  a  support,  and  I  pledge  my 
crop  to  you. 

Q.  The  crop  is  a  pledge,  then,  to  the  owner  of  the  land  t — A.  Very 
often ;  but  generally  the  tenant  would  prefer  to  deal  with  somebody 
else. 

Q.  Then  the  tenants  do  not  pay  for  their  supplies  in  advance  with 
money  but  calculate  to  pay  for  them  out  of  the  crop  t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  ex])eet  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

THE   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   CASH  AND   CREDIT. 

Q.  How  much  difference  is  there  between  the  cash  price  and  the  credit 
price  of  8np])lies  ? — A.  Oh,  sometimes  the  credit  price  is  nearly  double, 
and  1  don't  know  but  that  in  some  cases  quite  double. 

Q.  Sii])pose  a  man  buys  what  cost  $100  in  cash ;  how  much  would lu 
have  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  >car,  having  bought  his  supplies  on  credit^ 
—A.  FroDi  $150  to  $200. 

Q.  Then  the  difference  would  be  from  50  to  100  per  cent. ! — A.  Yes 
at  the  lowest  estiuiate. 

Q.  It  must  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  ahead  when  they  havet< 
bear  the  burden  of  such  a  credit  system  as  that! — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir 
Those  that  get  ahead  are  very  few  and  far  between. 

Q.  Why  don't  they  pay  down  for  their  supplies  f — A.  They  can't  d< 
it.    They  aint  economical  enough  to  ever  get  a  start. 

Q.  Suppose  they  did  not  have  to  i>ay  more  than  25  per  cent,  beyouc 
the  cash  price,  could  they  not  save  something! — A.  Yes;  1  think  the; 
could. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  system  which  you  describe  is  th 
general  system  throughout  the  State"? — A.  Yes,  sir;  through  my  pai 
of  the  country,  both  among  white  and  black  ])eople. 

Q.  Which  is  thought  to  be  the  best  way  for  the  working  people — t 
work  the  land  on  shares  or  to  pay  rent  for  it  ? — A.  I  believe  the  mo« 
of  them  would  sooner  work  upon  shares. 
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WAGES  IN  MISSISSIPPL 

Q.  What  can  a  good,  able-bodied  man  make  per  month  as  wages  t — 
A.  In  the  uplands  of  my  country  he  would  not  earn  more  than  $10  a 
month.    I  am  speaking  of  farm  hands. 

Q.  What  wages  do  women  get  who  go  out  to  labor! — A.  From  $6  to 
$7  a  month. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  can  they  get  work  on  the  land  t — 
A.  Of  course  that  depends  on  circumstances.  There  is  always  work  to 
be  done  on  a  farm.    A  man  can  always  get  work  to  do  on  a  farm. 

Q.  How  long  a  season  is  there  that  women  can  get  work  to  do  on  a 
farm  ? — A.  They  will  average  from  $5  to  $7  a  month  the  year  round. 

Q.  What  do  the  men  average  ? — A.  Well,  if  you  wanted  a  man  for  a 
short  job,  and  hiied  an  extra  hand,  you  would  have  to  pay  60  cents  a 
day,  but  you  would  only  keep  him  two  or  three  days  or  two  or  three 
weeks,  as  you  might  want  him. 

SCHOOLS  IN  MISSISSIPPL  / 

Q.  How  is  it  about  schooling  for  the  children  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try ? — A.  The  negroes  have  as  fair  a  chance  as  white  people  have,  so 
far  as  free  schools  are  concerned.  They  have  a  regular  free  school  if 
they  choose  to  attend  it.  They  get  a  fair  division  according  to  the 
number  of  school  children  that  they  have. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  year  do  you  have  school  t — A.  Generally  four 
months,  but  this  year  I  don't  think  the  money  will  run  the  schools  tor 
over  three  months. 

Q.  Your  land  is  very  rich,  is  it  not  t — A.  Where  I  live  it  is  not  very 
rich.  It  is  a  hilly  couutry.  The  bottom  lands  and  the  swamp  lands 
are  very  rich. 

Q.  How  much  cotton  per  acre  will  the  swamp  lands  produce  t — A. 
They  calculate  on  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  on  the  swamp  lauds; 
sometimes  they  get  more  and  sometimes  not  so  much.  Sometimes  the 
lands  are  deluged  by  water  and  they  don't  get  anything. 

Q.  Is  Mississippi  well  timbered  ? — A.  Yes ;  most  of  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  considerable  immigration  coming  in  there? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  think  there  is  very  little.    That  is  my  impression. 

CHEAP  LANDS. 

• 

Q.  What  is  land  there  worth  t — A.  Different  prices,  according  to  the 
im])rovements  and  the  quality  of  the  land. 

Q.  What  is  land  such  as  yours  worth  ? — A.  Land  can  be  bought  there 
for  from  $3  to  $5  an  acre,  according  to  the  improvements. 

Q.  How  much  cotton  can  you  raise  on  your  land  t — ^A.  We  calculate 
on  half  a  bale  generally. 

Q.  And  that  land  which  will  yield  half  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre 
can  be  bought  for  from  $3  to  $6  an  acre? — A.  Yes,  sir;  slightly  im- 
proved. 

Q.  What  is  the  swamp  land  worth  per  acre  ? — A.  I  can't  exactly  say, 
but  it  is  pretty  high. 

Q.  Is  there  plenty  of  land  for  sale  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  that  wants  it  can  get  it  to  buy  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  them  come  down  there,  and  if  they  are  good  citi- 
sens  they  will  be  m«de  welcome  and  treated  well. 


•   ^ 


• 
t 
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BYENIN0   SBSSIOll. 

Ohables  Estbs  ftworn  and  exammecL 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

QaestioD.  How  long  have  you  been  a  citicen  of  Augiista  Y— ^AmvA 
Thirty-nine  years.  * 

Q.  We  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  ezamininff  well-iiiltmniied  paE>- 
sons  as  to  the  condition  and  relations  of  labor  and  capital  In  thli  M 
well  a«  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  have  asked  yoa  to  eone 
before  us  to  give  us  some  information  in  regard  to  the  reeouieos  of  tUi 
place  and  of  the  surrounding  region.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anj 
facts  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  state  npon  that  seneral  ealjfeeL  tuia 
also  any  opinions  that  you  may  choose  to  ezpresSi  rounded  upon  &iftr> 
mation  which  yon  have  derived  from  observation  and  from  year  bui- 
ness  experience  here.  Are  yon  connected  with  any  of  tiie  industiiai 
that  are  carried  on  in  this  city  t 

COTTON  KANUFAOTUBES  IN  AUOXTSTA. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  president  of  the  King  mill,  a  mill  Juat  oouuneiMiBg 

to  manufacture  goods. 
Q.  What  sort  of  goods  do  you  manufiGM)ture  in  that  mill  t— A.  We- 

manufacture  shirtings,  sheetings,  and  drills. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  mill  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  tiiat  I  en 
answer  that  with  any  accuracy,  but  I  should  say  about  36,000  yards  a 
day,  or  perhaps  40,000  yards,  taking  seven-eighths  goods.    We  consame 

about  12,000  pounds  of  cotton. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  concern,  and  what  is  the  capital  stockf— 
A.  Its  capital  stock  is  a  million  dollars.  It  cost  in  round  numbers  about 
$800,000. 

Q.  You  have  just  commenced  the  work! — ^A."  We  have  just  completed 
the  mill. 

Q.  How  many  laborers  do  you  employ  t — A.  We  are  not  fully  run- 
ning yet.  We  will  employ  about  six  hundred.  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
have  work  for  more  than  that  number  in  our  mill. 

Q.  You  manufacture  cotton  goods  exclusively  t — A.  Standard  sheet 
ings,  shirtings,  and  drills ;  nothing  else. 

Q.  About  how  many  bales  of  cotton  will  you  consume  in  that  mill  in 
a  year  ! — A.  About  8,000  or  9,000  bales,  working  regular  time.  Bui 
we  shall  try  to  manufacture  more  than  that.  I  suppose  we  could  mann- 
facture  12,000  bales  a  year. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  a  bale  of  500  pounds  t — ^A.  Ko ;  450. 

THE  WATER-POWER  AND  OTHER  ADVANTAGES  OP   AUGUSTA. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  What  advantages  do  you  possess  here  for  manufacturing  t — ^A 
One  advantage  is  that  we  are  in  one  of  the  largest  inland  cotton  towns 
Our  receipts  here  last  year  were  180,000  bales. 

Then  we  have  very  fine  water-power  here.  The  present  caapadty  o 
it  is  about  7,000  horse-power,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  run  up  to  10,001 
horse-power. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  7,000  horse-power  improved  t — ^A. 
Seven  thousand  improved. 

Q.  And  all  in  uset — A.  It  is  virtually  all  in  use  now. 

Q.  By  what  means  do  you  appropriate  the  water-power  t-  A.  By  a 
canal  7  miles  long.  The  water  is  taken  out  of  the  Savannah  liiver  7 
miles  above  here,  and  is  returned  to  the  river  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town,  so  that  the  same  water  that  we  take  out  answers  to  supply  the 
channel  of  the  river  between  here  and  Hamburg,  S.  C.  The  water  is 
returned  to  the  river  just  above  the  town. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  canal  t — A.  The  actual  cost  of  our  old 
caoal  was  about  $300,000,  but  that  was  a  small  affair,  compared  to  the 
present  canal.  The  enlarged  canal  cost,  in  round  numbers,  $822,000 
cash.  You  may  say  that  the  old  canal  and  the  new  canal,  including 
everything,  cost  $1,250,000.  In  that  estimate  I  include  discounts  on 
bonds  and  everything. 

Q.  Does  the  canal  always  supply  you  with  plenty  of  water? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  even  in  the  extreme  drouth  this  year  we  have  had  plenty  of  water. 
(Jur  dam  is  clear  across  the  river.  It  measures  1,720  feet,  besides  the 
bulkhead  and  locks,  and  there  are  four  openings  in  the  dam  for  the  fish 
to  go  through ;  and  in  the  extreme  low  water  the  mayor  had  those  open- 
ings closed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  the  water  over  the  top  of  the 
dam,  and  that  gave  us  a  sufficient  head  ]  in  fact,  abundance  of  water  for 
all  the  mills. 

Q.  How  many  mills  use  that  water  and  are  interested  in  that  canal  I— 
A.  1  think  there  are  eight  altogether. 

Q.  How  many  more  mills  could  the  canal  supply! — A.  We  could  not 
supply  any  more  large  mills  without  doing  some  additional  work  on  the 
canal.  We  could  spend  $50,000  on  the  canal  and  furnish  3,000  horse- 
power more  than  we  have  at  present,  which,  of  course,  could  be  used 
by  a  greater  or  less  number  of  mills,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mill. 
It  would  furnish  three  mills  about  like  the  Augusta  factory. 

THE  BEGINNINa   OF  COTTON    MANT7FACTUBE  IN  AUGUSTA. 

Q.  Please  state  how  these  manufacturing  industries  had  their  begin- 
ing  here,  how  they  have  grown  up,  and  their  present  condition. — A. 
The  canal  was  made  to  supply  water  to  the  town.  It  was  finished  in 
January,  1847,  and  the  surplus  over  and  above  what  is  used  for  the  town 
was  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  Augusta  factory 
was  built  at  that  time.  That  was  the  starting  point  of  manufacturing 
here.  That,  like  all  other  factories,  when  it  first  started  was  a  failure, 
but  soon  it  got  into  hands  that  made  a  success  of  it,  and  it«  stock  paid, 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  20  per  cent,  annually — quarterlj-  dividends  of  6 
per  cent.  The  president  of  that  factory  is  here  and  can  speak  for  him- 
self. He  has  more  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter  than  I  have,  but 
I  know  that  from  history  and  experience:  I  was  a  stockholder,  and  I 
know  I  got  my  5  per  cent,  every  three  montns  as  long  as  I  had  the  stock. 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  AUGUSTA  FACTORIES. 

Q.  What  is  the  gross  amount  of  the  manufactured  product  of  the 
mills  in  this  city  t — A.  We  manufacture  4n  Augusta,  I  think,  about 
35,000  bales  of  cotton.  When  all  the  mills  were  in  full  operation  we 
manufactured,  I  think,  between  60,000  and  70,000  bales.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  about  the  Augusta  factories  alone.  1  have  not  included  any 
others,  although  we  generally  include  Langley  and  Graniteville  iw  ww. 
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factories,  but  the  people  up  about  Aikeu,  S.  C,  do  uot  want  us  to 
elude  those.    Lan<^ley  is  only  0  or  7  miles  from  here,  and  Granites  jk 
is  13.    Those  ])eople  over  iu  South  Carolina  have  a  certain  amount  of 
jealousy,  and  they  don't  want  us  -to  claim  them  for  Auj^usta,  so  I  am 
uot  claiming  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Those  mills  are  situated  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  opposite  side  o^ 
the  river? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  draw  their  power  from  Horse  Creek, 
while  we  get  ours  from  the  Savannah  River,  through  the  canal.  But  we, 
perhaps,  manufacture  here  40,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Phinizy.  Yes,  in  all  the  mills,  when  they  are  going,  we  mauu 
factnre  50,000  bales. 

The  Witness.  Probably ;  but  I*do  not  want  to  put  the  figures  toe 
high.  I  am  inside  of  the  mark  when  I  put  down  the  amount  at  40,001^ 
bales,  and  this  is  about  one-third  of  the  receipts  of  cotton  in  Augusta 
this  year. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  This  manufacturing  property  here,  is  it  ownetl  by  citizens  of  Au- 
gusta?— A.  The  greater  part  of  it  is.  There  are  two  mills  here,  the 
King  Mill  and  the  Sibley,  which  are  owned  partly  here  and  partly  else- 
where. A  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  King  Mill  stock  is  owned  here, 
say  $550,000.  A  little  over  half  of  the  Sibley  Mill,  perhaps  three-fifths, 
is  owned  at  the  North  and  two  fifths  here. 

Q.  Where  does  the  cai)ital  come  from  that  is  employed  in  manufact- 
uring in  Augusta f — A.  It  is  mostly  owned  here  in  Augusta. 

Q,  What  quality  of  goods  do  you  manufacture  t — A."  Nearly  all  tbe 
mills  are  making  standard  goods.  The  Enterprise  people  are  making 
No.  10  cloth,  4  yards  to  the  ])0und.  The  others  make  cloth  of  about  3 
yards  to  the  ])ound.  There  are  two  mills  that  make  only  yarn.  Tbeu 
there  is  another  mill  here  that  I  have  not  mentioned,  a  mill  that  ruus 
by  steam.     Thar  mill  is  not  on  the  canal. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  miin — A.  That  mill  would  maiiu- 
factuie  about  0,000  ])(mnds  of  cotton. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  mill  that  employs  steam  power  here? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

auCxUSTa's  markets,  home  and  foreign. 

Q.  Where  is  your  market  for  your  goods! — A.  Our  goods  are  sold 
largely  in  the  West,  but  there  is  (piite  a  quantity  of  them  exported  tc 
go  to  China  and  Africa. 

Q.  What  pr()])()rtion  of  the  product  of  these  mills  goes  abroad  t — A 
Mr.  Phinizy's  mill  does  more  in  that  line  than  any  mill  here.  1  am  ni  i 
familiar  with  the  quantity,  but  I  heard  him  say  that  he  was  shipping 
400  bales  to-day  to  go  abroad. 

Q.  To  what  places  in  the  West  do  yon  ship  goods  from  lieret  Yoi 
are  able  to  go  into  those  Western  markets  aganist  all  competition, '. 
sui)i)ose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  your  fabrics  compare  with  others  that  are  manufacture( 
in  this  country? — A.  For  standard  goods  I  reckon  that  we  make  then 
as  well  here  as  they  are  made  anywhere.  We  make  goods  here  tha 
are,  you  may  say,  100  cents- to  the  dollar.  There  is  no  alloy  in  them 
They  are  solid  cotton. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  from  the  mills  direct  to  any  foreign  market  f — A.  No 
sir ;  the  goods  go  by  way  of  New  York  City.  Anything  going  to  Afric; 
or  China  goes  by  New  York  City. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  kiDds  of  goods  do  you  send  abroad  from  this  placet — A. 
That  I  cannot  answer,  because  1  have  not  shipped  any.  1  have  only 
just  got  to  making  goods,  but  Mr.  Phinizy  has  been  shipping  goods  to 
go  abroad,  and,  as  I  said,  he  told  me,  he  had  shipped  400  bales  to-day. 

PROFITS. 

Q.  What  profit  do  you  make  upon  your  capital  in  manufacturing  in 
this  city  !— A.  Ileretofore  we  have  made  very  good  profits,  but  this  last 
year  we  have  found  it  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  body  and  soul 
to^rether. 

Q.  What  dividends  have  you  been  able  to  declare! — A.  The  old  mills 
here  have  made  very  fair  dividends.  The>  have  averaged  over  10  per 
cent,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  have  made  money  and  kept  ahead 
while  mills  at  the  North  have  just  been  barely  able  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together,  as  we  are  doing  now.  I  think,  though,  we  can  make  a 
little  money  now.     I  expect  to  make  some  money. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  any  advantages  over  other  localities 
in  manufacturing  this  class  of  goods  ! — A.  Not  over  the  generality  of 
places  in  this  latitude  in  the  Southern  States,  where  they  have  equal  rail- 
road facilities  and  equal  water-power,  except  that  the  larger  the  number 
of  factories  in  a  place  the  better  it  is  for  the  business  in  that  particular 
line.  Where  there  are  most  cotton  factories  most  people  will  go  to  work 
at  that  business,  and  in  that  way  you  get  advantages  in  such  a  place 
that  you  would  not  get  in  an  isolated  place.  Sometimes,  however,  those 
advantages  are  balanced  by  the  abundance  of  labor  and  the  price  of 
labor  elsewhere. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SOUTH  OVER  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  no  advantage  over  New  Eng- 
land in  manufacturing  these  goods? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  have.  I  said 
we  had  none  over  places  in  this  latitude.  1  think  we. have  the  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  fuel  and  also  in  climate.  Fuel  costs  a  good  deal 
more  in  the  North  than  it  does  here.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  water 
power,  it  is  worth  more  here  than  it  is  in  New  England,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  not  bothered  by  ice.  Up  there  they  have  a  drought  twice 
a  year,  you  may  say  ;  in  the  summer  their  streams  dry  up  and  in  winter 
they  freeze  up.    Our  streams  never  dry  up  and  never  freeze  up. 

Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material ! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  think  we  save  $4  a  bale.  If  I  manufacture  12,000  bales  of  cotton 
a  year  I  think  I  save  $48,000  and  probably  $50,000  in  that  one  item,  the 
ditt'erence  between  what  that  cotton  costs  me  here  and  what  it  would 
cost  me  if  I  manufactured  it  north  of  Baltimore. 

Q.  Have  you  any  climatic  advantages! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the 
advantage  of  requiring  less  fuel ;  and  then  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
here  is  just  the  thing  for  manufacturing  cotton.  This  would  be  a  good 
locality  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  thread — spool  thread. 

LABOR,  WAGES,  HEALTH. 

Q.  As  to  labor,  what  labor  do  you  employ  here,  male  or  female,  white 
or  black  ? — A.  A  large  per  cent,  of  the  operatives  are  females,  those  run- 
ning the  looms. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  ! — A .  1  should  say  aboat  tbree-flftUa* 
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-'  Q.  Are  those  femde  opexattvM  natireat— A. 
entirely  natives. 

Q.  And  how  abont  t  Iv      ^A.  Thej-  are  largeh-  nativM .  I 

al»o,  but  the  oversee     la  i      roums       i  K.'nerally  Northern  men. 

Q.  Have  you  wiy  lor    i        i  e         c      1 — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Ib  there  any  colon     laDOr  i     in  your  niillt — A.  Verrlitll*  I 

now,  yon  might  aay  none. 

Q.  How  did  these  native  matee  and  femalea  qnalMy  OMmiadvaa  Ar  tth 
work  f — A.  By  going  into  the  miUs  and  leaniiog  toe  bmJaaw  ttle  hm 
aa  they  would  go  to  school.  We  have  a  large  popalaUon  in  tbacoaatar 
around  here  that  prefer  to  live  in  town  wbeirtJi^cati;  tiH7vaildir**'~ 
have  employment  io  the  factory  tlian  to  make.Hiedr  Uvf  '  "' 
woods,  and  so  we  have  a  great  many  applloationa; 
turning  off  hands  now, 

Q.  Ton  have  an  overstock  of  labor 'for  maaa&otiuinK,  fluaf—A. 
Ycfl,  sirj  at  present. 

Q.  Natives!— A.  Ifatives  on  t^e  spot.  The  menliri  labor.ia  afaadit 
all  performed  by  the  colored  people,  and  therefine  there  la  noO^ag  M 
for  the  poor  whites  except  to  go  into  the  fiiotoriea. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  pay  male  and  female  opei»ti.TeB,  and  bOT 


much  do  they  generally  contTive  to  save  oot  of  Uieir  wagest — A.  I 
cannot  answer  that  question  satis&otorily,  beeanse  I  havi^n  had  anB- 
oient  experience.  I  just  know  that  the  average  zate  ot  wmgea'  of  tte 
hands,  taking  them  all  in,  is  about  80  cents  a  day. 

Q.  What  do  yon  pay  spinners  on  an  average^A.  Thcgr  vary;  tftf 
are  ^1  sizes,  ftom  the  very  smallest  np  to  the  full  grown. 

Q.  What  doyoo  pay  thesmallestl — A.  'Hiey  get  from  30 to  40 ont^ 
I  think. 

Q.  And  the  highest  T — A.  They  mn  fix>m  that;  all  the  way  np  to  tte 
boss.  The  highest  wages  paid  to  any  except  the  foremen  and  assistaota 
is  alxiut  $1  a  day. 

Q.  Do  they  work  by  the  piece? — A.  No,  sir;  by  tiie  day. 

HOT7BS  OF    LABOB. 

Q.  Howmany  honrsadaydo  youwork  yoarhandel — A.  We  average 
eleven  hours. 

Q.  You  commence  in  the  morning  at  what  timet — A.  That  depends 
on  the  season.  We  commence  abont  6  and  manage  to  get  in  eleven  aonn 
in  the  day. 

By  the  Ghaibmam  : 

Q.  yoncomD]eiiceabont6inthemorning,yoosayf — A.  AtOorabont 
Iialt  past  6,  accordiug  to  the  season. 

Q.  Have  yon  commenced  earlier  than  6  at  any  season  of  the  yeart— 
A.  No ;  I  reckon  not,  bnt  we  manage  to  get  in  eleven  honrs  a  day  fw 
the  week. 

Q.  Your  Rlnlled  laborers  in  spinning  and  weaving  make  only  a  dollar 
n  day  I— A.  Some  of  them  make  more  than  that  but  the  av^^tge  wages 
of  the  ojieratives,  taking  the  whole  mills  through,  is  abont  SO  cents  a  day. 

Q.  That  is  the  average  of  the  spinners  and  weavers  merely  T — ^A.  No, 
sir  i  of  all  the  hands  together. 

Q.  Including  the  overseerst — A.  Yes,  sir;   including  the  i 
apd  the  little  children  and  all, 
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By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Have  you  got  overseers  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  have  an  over- 
seer in  each  room. 

Q.  Have  you  any  agents  or  superintendents  t — ^A.  We  have  a  superin- 
teiident.    The  overseers  and  superintendents  are  officers  of  the  mill. 

Q.  And  you  include  them  when  you  say  that  the  average  wages  is  80 
cents  a  day! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  about  the  average. 

Q.  What  is  the  pay  of  the  superintendents t — A.  They  vary;  their 
pay  runs  all  the  way  from  $3,000  to  $0,000  a  year. 

Q.  And  including  those,  you  say  the  average  is  80  cents  t — ^A.  No;  I 
do  not  include  the  superintendents. 

Q.  You  do  include  the  overseers  though  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  their  pay  f — A.  From  $3  to  $5.50  a  day,  and  some  of  them 
$6  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  overseers  do  you  have! — A.  We  have  four,  one  for  each 
story  of  the  mill ;  and  the  boss  mechanic  makes  $5. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  the  houses  that  these  operatives  live  in  t — A.  The 
company  owns  them. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  charge  the  operatives  t — A.  Half  a  dollar  a  week 
per  room. 

Q.  Bach  family  has  a  comfortable  house  and  lot  and  pay  half  a  dollar 
for  the  room,  and  if  they  have  three  rooms  the  rent  is  $1.50  a  week  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  those  frame  houses  ! — A.  Both  frame  and  brick.  We  do  not 
make  any  difference  in  the  charge  whether  the  house  is  frame  or  brick, 
the  charge  is  uniform. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  health  of  the  operatives  t — A.  The  health  of 
our  operatives  has  been  extremely  goo<l  this  year.  If  there  has  been 
any  sickness  among  them  I  have  hardly  heard  of  it. 

Q.  How  do  they  stand  the  amount  of  work  that  you  require  of  them 
per  day  in  this  climate  f — A.  I  never  hear  of  its  causing  any  sickness 
among  them  or  being  the  death  of  any  of  them.  I  think  they  have  all 
thriven  under  it. 

Q.  H  a  ve  any  of  your  operatives  saved  anj'thing  or  purchased  any  prop- 
erty!— A.  You  must  ascertain  that  from  somebody  who  has  been  in 
the  business  longer  than  I  have. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  food  supply  here  t  How  do  the  markets  com- 
pare with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  New  England,  for  in- 
stance ? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  just  about  as  good  as  it  is  there.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  vegetables.  Some  vegetables  grow  here  all  winter,  as 
you  are  of  course  aware. 

Q.  Is  your  market  supplied  from  other  States  ! — A.  Most  of  oar  mar- 
ket supplies  come  Irom  just  around  here.  We  have  a  number  of  flour- 
mills  here  and  we  make  our  own  flour.  Our  beef  comes  from  the  upper 
part  of  Georgia  mostly;  our  pork  meat  mostly  comes  from  the  West, 
though  there  is  some  raised  around  here. 

DULLNESS  FROM  OVEEPEODUCTION. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  not  made  as  much  money  as  usual  during  the  ]>ast  \ear 
you  say  ! — ^A.  Well,  we  have  not  yet  started  fully. 

Q.  lam  speaking  of  the  cotton  industry  here  generally. — ^A.  It  has 
been  generally  understood  that  the  business  was  just  making  both  ends 
meet  this  year,  though  I  reckon  some  of  the  mills  have  made  money.  I 
noticed  that  a  mill  in  Nashville  made  quite  a  dividend  the  other  day. 

44—0  4 (6  LAW) 
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Q.  Is  ihata  cotton  millt — A.  It  is  a  mill  maldiig  eheisk goodi.  Tbe 
Sibl^  Mill  here  makes  the  same  kind  of  goods. 

Q.  Where  does  the  Sibley  Mill  find  its  market  fiir  thoae  joodst— Ju 
All  through  the  Sonth  and  Southwest.    Those  ooloied  good*  axe 
sold  at  the  North.    The  brown  goods  are  sold  there^  Imt  tJiej  in 
mostly. 

Q.  The  cotton  mannfactoring  industry  has  made  lasHlft  pwAts  in  tiUs 
locality  in  previous  years,  has  it  not  t — ^A.  Yes,  m/^  tm  Ima  year  and  ptrt 
of  last  year. 

Q.  What  has  occasioned  the  chann  in  tbe  piofltableneaa  of  the  busi- 
ness t — A.  Overmanufacturing,  I  think,  oversnpply. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  too  large  a*  production  of  the  articlea  thafc  the  milb 
here  make  t — ^A,  Yes,  sir ;  the  supply  is  more  than  the  denumd. 

Q.  Have  you  any  goods  left  on  hand  that  have  been  left  orer  tarn 
last  year  t — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  the  factories  had  some  a  short  tiiae  ago;I 
don't  know  as  they  have  now,  but  they  did  have  some  kft  over  reoentlri 
and  I  think  some  of  them  have  yet. 

IS  THSBE  OVERPBODTJCnOH  t 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  in  the  Sonth  have  more  cottOQ  goods 
than  they  need  t — ^A.  1  think  the  country  generally  has. 

Q.  But  the  market  for  youi  goods  made  here  is  in  the  South  I  under 
stand  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  to  a'laige  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  colored  people  and  this  middle  olaaa  of  peo- 
ple at  the  South  have  more  cotton  goods  to  wear  than  they  need  t— A 
They  do  not  wear  any  more  than  they  need,  but  there  is  more  iw^M^  ts 
supply  them  than  they  need. 

Q.  But  if  they  hadn't  got  enough  to  supply  them,  then  theie  is  no 
overproduction,  is  there  t — ^A.  But  they  have  got  enough.  If  a  man 
has  got  one  suit  of  clothes  he  doesn't  need  another. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  ask  you.  whether  you  think  tbe  middle  classes  of 
people  throughout  the  Soutn,  both  white  and  colored,  have  more  of 
these  goods  than  they  need  f — A.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  more  made 
than  their  necessities  demand. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that,  or  do  yon  mean  to  say  that  there  are  more  goods 
made  than  the  people  can  pay  for! — A.  I  mean  that  there  are  more 
goods  to  sell  than  the  i)eople  have  use  for. 

Q.  From  your  observation  of  the  elolhing  of  the  people  of  the  South' 
in  the  region  where  you  find  the  market  for  your  goods,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  are  better  clothed  than  they  ought  to  bet — ^A. 
No;  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  better  clothed  than  they  ought  to  be, 
but  I  say  that  there  is  more  goods  made  than  they  require  to  consume. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  greater  production  of  goods  than  they  re- 
quire, or  do  you  simply  think  that  there  are  more  goods  made  than  the 
people  have  the  money  to  buy  ? — A.  A  little  of  both. 

Q.  I  have  not  seen  anybody  up  North  that  had  too  much  goods;  I  do 
not  know  how  it  may  be  here. — A.  They  may  not  have  too  much,  but 
there  are  more  goods  made  than  the  reasonable  necessities  of  the  peo- 
ple require. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  diflSculty  here! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  are 
too  many  goods  made. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  people  here  generally  are  better  clothed  than 
they  were  five  years  ago,  when  jou  made  more  profit t — A.  No;  but 
when  confidence  prevails  in  all  kinds  of  business  and  that  business  is 
thriving,  people  will  sometimes  be  more  extravagant  and  buy  more  than 
they-  need. 
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Q.  My  qaestion  is  whether  you  think  the  people  have  more  and  bet- 
ter clothing  now  than  they  had  last  year  or  the  yejir  before  when  you 
did  have  a  good  market  for  your  goods  and  did  make  money  f — ^A.  I  do 
not  notice  any  difference  in  that  respect  between  this  year  and  la^t 
year. 

Q.  Why  was  there  a  greater  necessity  for  clothing  then  than  there 
is  now  t — A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was. 

Q.  Then  it  cannot  be  because  of  any  le^s  necessity  for  clothing  now 
than  there  was  then  that  your  market  has  fallen  off.  You  said  awhile 
ago  the  reason  you  could  not  sell  your  pioduct  now  as  well  as  you 
could  some  years  ago  was  that  the  people  did  not  want  any  more 
goods. — ^A.  I  say  it  is  because  there  is  more  made  now  than  they  re- 
quire— more  than  their  reasonable  necessities  require. 

Q.  Are  you  making  more  now  than  you  made  two  years  ago  ? — ^A. 
Yes ;  there  are  more  factories,  and  there  is  more  cotton  made  up,  and 
more  spindles  are  running  now.  The  production  has  gone  ahead  of  the 
consumption. 

Q.  No  doubt  your  mills  in  their  production  have  gone  ahead  of  the 
actual  consumption,  but  my  question  to  begin  with  was,  why  the  trade 
was  profitable  a  year  ago  and  is  not  profitable  now  f — A.  Well,  I  have 
told  you  the  reason.  Competition  is  greater  now.  There  are  more 
goods  made  now.  If  a  man  wants  to  buy  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
he  has  got  more  people  to  buy  from  now  than  he  had  then,  and  there 
is  more  competition  to  buy. 

Q.  There  is  more  to  sell  also  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  also  more  to 
sell. 

Q.  Do  the  mills  all  together  sell  more  now  ! — A.  All  together  they 
do  sell  more,  probably  because  they  have  crowde<l  prices  down  so  low. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  consumption  is  greater  now  than  it  was  when  you 
were  making  more  money  f — A.  Very  likely  it  is.  Prices  are  very  low. 
I  think  the  consumption  is  more  and  the  production  is  a  good  deal  more. 
I  think  the  statistics  show  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
production. 

Q.  This  depression  of  which  you  speak  has  not  gone  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  check  your  manufacturing,  has  it! — A.  No ;  because  people  have 
to  learn  by  experience.  We  may  have  gone  ahead  and  manufactured 
too  fast,  but  after  we  have  suffered  from  that  for  a  while  our  example 
will  tend  to  keep  others  out  of  the  way  and  then  perhaps 'the  consump- 
tion will  overtake  the  production. 

Q.  You  sell  some  goods  in  other  countries  f — A.  Yes ;  we  have  to  go 
out  of  the  country  to  get  rid  of  our  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  world  is  suflSciently  supplied  with  cotton  goods 
so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  more  abroad  f  In  other  words,  do 
you  think  there  is  an  overproduction  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  all 
mankind? — A.  I  think  the  production  has  gone  a  little  ahead  of  the 
ordinary  reasonable  consumption  throughout  the  world— a  little  ahead 
of  the  amount  that  will  be  taken  at  remunerative  prices,  and  I  think  that 
has  resulted  in  putting  prices  down. 

QDMPETITION  WITH  IN  FOREIGN  MARKETS — COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Q.  When  you  get  outside  of  this  continent  you  come  in  competition 
with  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  countries, 
do  you  not  f — A.  Naturally  we  would. 

Q.  And  you  necessarily  have  to  manufacture  upon  conditions  that 
will  enable  you  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  they  dot — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
so ;  and  I  think  we  do. 
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Q.  Ts  capital  any  higher  in  Georgia  than  it  is  in  Eng^Iandt — A.  Oh, 
1  think  80 ;  I  think  it  is  twice  as  high. 

Q.  If  intiTcst  is  the  measure  of  capital  then  year  plant,  as  it  is  called, 
mast  cost  aboat  twice  as  much  here  as  it  would  in  England,  must  it 
not  t — A.  Well,  it  does  about  twice  as  much. 

AMERICAN  MILLS  WORK  MORE  RAPIDLY   THAN  TH£  ENGLISH. 

Q.  How  is  it,  tlieu,  that  you  are  able  to  mnnnfacture  in  snch  a  wayand 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  compete  with  Great  Britain  when  capital  here  costs 
twice  as  much  as  it  costs  there?  Is  your  ]al)or  cheaper  than  that  of 
Great  Britain? — A.  No;  our  labor  is  not  chea|)er.  Bat  I  think  we  pro- 
duce more  goods  in  the  same  number  of  hours  than  they  produce  in 
England. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  mannfactnring op- 
eratives in  England  work  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not ;  though  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Mr.  Mather,  a  leading  English  manufacturer,  testified  before  this 
committee  in  Boston  that  their  hours  of  labor  in  England  are  nine  per 
day. — A.  Well,  I  think  that  in  nine  hours  we  make  more  goods  of  the 
same  quality  than  they  make  in  England. 

Q.  Then  if  in  nine  hours  you  can  produce  more  than  they  can  produce 
in  the  English  mills  in  a  day  of  nine  hours  you  have  the  advantage  of 
two  hours'  additional  production  each  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  is  a 
considerable  factor  in  enabling  us  to  make  goods  cheap. 

Q.  You  have  first  the  advantage  of  two  full  hours  in  time,  and  then 
you  have  the  advantage  of  greater  production  than  the  Englisli  in  each 
of  those  hours? — A.  Yes ;  and  that  helps  us  a  long  way  in  our  trade. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  You  have  an  advantage  also  over  the  English  mannfactnrers  in 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  English 
make  that  np  in  a  considerable  measure  against  us  by  loading  tbeir 
^oods  with  cheap  starch  and  clay,  a  thing  which  we  have  not  pnicticed 
to  any  extent.  Our  jioods  are  of  a  better  quality,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  have  to  sell  them  in  competition  with  their  goods,  the  weight  of  which 
is  largely  made  up  of  this  clay. 

By  the  Cicairman  : 

Q.  That  only  a])i>lios  to  the  cost  of  raw  mateiial.  T  am  .^peaking  now 
of  the  actual  surface  or  quantity  ])roduced.  You  get  Uie  advantage  <>f 
two  hours'  more  labor  every  day,  also  the  advantage  of  pea  ter  prod uci  ion 
in  each  hour  of  the  day  that  the  work  is  going  on,  do  you  not  f — A.  Yes. 
sir,  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  estimate  of  how  much  more  is  done 
per  hour  by  your  labor  than  by  the  English  labor? —  \.  I  think,  taking 
the  ten  hours,  we  manufacture  here  of  the  same  quality  of  coarse  fabrics, 
say,  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  more  yards  than  they  do. 

Q.  if  that  is  so,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  result  f  Have  you  better 
machinery,  or  better  help,  or  bothf — A.  1  think  we  have  better  help, 
and  we  run  our  machinery  faster  than  they  do;  we  wear  it  out  quicker 

Q.  How  happens  it  that  you  run  it  faster  than  they  run  theirs? — A. 
It  is  geared  to  run  faster. 

SOUTUERN    OrEllATIVES. 

Q.  And  your  help  is  more  skillful  than  theirs,  your  think  I — A.  I  don' 
think  there  is  any  help  to  surpass  our  help  here  in  running  coarse  c-ottoi 
m^^'iiiiiery.    Take  our  piny  woods  i)eople5  our  native  Georgia  peopU 
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and  there  are  few  people  on  earth  that  can  surpass  them  in  that  kind 
of  work. 

Q.  They  are  a  people  light  and  quick  of  motion,  and  also  teuacions 
and  enduring t — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  very  quick,  and  they  are  tough; 
they  do  not  give  out,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  altogether  they  are  better 
hands  than  auy  others  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Q.  They  are  free  firom  that  which  is  called  lazy  blood,  are  they  t — A. 
I  don't  know  so  much  about  that  There  is  laziness  among  some  of 
them,  of  course,  but  you  see  the  machinery  is  geared  to  run  fast,  and 
somebody  has  to  tend  to  it  while  it  is  running. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  English  manufacturers  would  be  willing 
that  their  machinery  should  run  fast  if  their  help  could  keep  upt — A. 
I  don't  know  that  you  could  ehange  the  habits  of  people  in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  necessity  imposed  upon  them  that  their  machinery 
shall  run  as  it  does  run,  because  their  help  cannot  keep  up  with  it  if  it 
ruiiS  faster;  is  that  the  ideat — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  that  is  the  cause, 
but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  they  do  run  their  machinery  slower  than 
we  run  oui*s. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  run  faster  if  their  help  cou^.^ 
keep  up,  I  suppose  t — ^A.  No ;  I  don't  think  they  would.  They  do  not 
hold  that  it  is  good  economy  they  do  not  believe  in  it. 

Q.  They  think  there  is  a  loss  in  the  wearing  out  of  the  machinery  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understand  that  is  their  idea. 

CHILD  LABOB. 

Q.  How  young  are  the  youngest  hands  employed  in  your  mills  t — A. 
About  ten  years  old,  I  should  judge.  I  never  ascertained  their  ages, 
but  I  think  I  have  seen  some  there  not  over  ten  years  of  age. 

Q.  Engaged  in  what  work  t — A.  Spinning  mostly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  engaged  in  weaving  at  that  aget — ^A.  Ko;  I  think 
not. 

Q.  That  is  too  hard  work  for  children  of  that  age,  is  it  nott — ^A.  I 
don't  think  they  could  stand  it. 

Q.  I  saw  some  of  them  in  the  mill  at  Ck)lumbus,  and  I  noticed  that 
they  were  not  so  large  and  strong  apparently  as  our  Korthem  children 
of  the  same  age.  What  do  those  children  of  ten  years  of  age  weigh 
generally  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  should  think  a  child  of  that  age 
would  weigh  about  from  65  to  80  pounds,  on  an  average. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  there  employed  in  your  mUl  t — A.  Our  mill 
is  not  full  yet.  We  will  work  about  sis  hundred  hands  when  we  are 
running. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  work  t — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  two-thirds  of  that  number  now  t — ^A.  No;  I  don't  think 
we  have  got  two-thirds  of  our  machinery  running. 

NO  STBIKES  IN  AUGUSTA. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Are  there  any  strikes,  or  have  there  been  any,  in  the  other  cotton 
mills  here  ? — A.  I  have  never  known  of  one  here.  A  strike  is  unknown 
in  Augusta. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  business  enterprises  or 
industries  here  t — A.  Manufacturing  commenced  hero  in  1847. 

Q.  And  there  have  been  no  strikes,  you  say,  in  all  that  timet — A. 
There  has  never  been  a  strike  that  I  recollect  in  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. 
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OTHBB  WATBB*FOWJUi  HBAB  ATORflRA*  - 

By  the  OnAiBHAK : 

Q.  I  woald  like  to  ^t  some  idea  of  what  other  wntat-pomnm  anAalll 
privileges  there  are  in  this  part  cf  the  ooontiy.  Here  is  this  gitrt 
privilege  in  this  city  on  the  Savannah  ]EUver.  xoa  haya  flgpokea  also  of 
Horse  Greek,  which,  I  suppose,  is  an  aflBinent  of  the  Sayannah  Bfarari- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  rans  into  the  Savannah  below  Angoata. 

Q.  Is  that  a  large  stream  t--A,  It  supplies  abOQt  1,700  or  1,800  hone- 
power,  perhaps  2,000. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  stream  should  you  think  there  is  uniBiprovedt— 
A.  Not  a  great  deaL 

Q.  Is  it  a  constant  power  or  is  it  suttjeet  to  seriouainteiTiiptioiifai  diy 
weathert — ^A.  It  is  a  constant  power.  It  is  Ibd  by  apringSy  atraans 
firom  the  hills.    The  water  is  perfectly  dear  exomt  niter  heavy  raina. 

Q.  Then  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  reli(B^Ie  and  ezodlent  power  t—iA.  Yei| 
sir.  The  water  is  so  dear  that  it  could  be  used  flir  bleaoUiig^  orlvr 
paper. 

%4.  In  that  respect  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  water  of  the  Bavamnah 
Bivert— A.  Yes,  sir;  our  river  is  muddy  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  but 
the  creek  is  dear. 

Q.  You  have  here  a  canal  which  gives  you  10,000  horae-pawer,  7/100 
of  wliich  is  improved  t — ^A,  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Gould  you  construct  an  addition  to  this  canal  or  a  aeoond  eanal^ 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  that  is  practicable. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  the  present  cimal  exhausts  the  oapecifgr  of  tUi 
water  privilege  on  the  Augusta  side  of  the  river  t — ^A.  Yea,  air. 

STEAM-POWEB — COST  OF  GOAL. 

Q.  You  could  piece  it  out  with  steam-power,  of  course,  to  any  extentt— 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Kow,  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  development  of  steam-power 
here,  can  you  make  steam-power  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  made  at  the 
North  or  more  cheaply  t — A.  1  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  steam  here  and  its  cost  in  New  England. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  coal  t — ^A.  Prom  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 
This  fall  and  winter  we  get  coal  at  $4  a  ton. 

Q.  Coal  costs  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  I  live,  from  06.60  to  $7  a 
ton. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose.  This  that  we  get  here  is  what  we  cail 
soft  coal,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  quite  as  good  as  your  coal  or 
not,  but  it  is  used  bere. 

Q.  Where  does  this  coal  that  you  get  here  come  from  t — ^A.  What  we 
got  here  was  from  Tennessee,  but  a  great  deal  of  coal  comes  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Q.  How  far  does  it  come — 400  or  500  miles  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Ifcoal  were  delivered  at  Mobile  for,  say,  $2  a  ton.I  suppose  it  could 
pass  down  to  the  gulf  and  up  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  mouth  of  your 
river,  and  come  up  here  by  water.  Your  river  is  navigable  from  Savan- 
nah to  Augusta,  is  it  not! — A.  Most  of  the  time. 

Q.  So  that  in  that  way  you  could  be  supplied  with  coal  by  water. 
You  could  take  advantage  of  the  times  when  the  river  was  navigable 
and  lay  in  your  full  coal  supply,  could  you  nott — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  1 
don't  think  we  could  get  it  any  cheaper  that  way,  because  the  handling 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  You  see,  getting  it  by  rail  wecai 
have  it  taken  right  to  the  mills  here.    We  have  a  track  that  runs  righi 
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in  front  of  our  boiler-honse  (every  cotton  mill  here,  whetner  run  by 
water  or  by  steam,  has  a  boiler-house),  and  we  have  a  track  that  runs  to 
within  twenty  feet  of  ours. 

Q.  Then  the  Alabama  coal  could  be  brought  here  as  cheaply  by  rail 
as  by  water  t — A.  Yes,  sir  5  cheaper,  probably,  because  it  would  not 
have  to  be  handled  so  often.  If  it  was  brought  here  by  water  we  would 
have  to  haul  it  from  the  river.  Then  a^ain,  very  few  of  the  steamers 
that  come  from  Mobile  could  get  up  the  Savannah  all  the  way  to 
Augusta,  so  that  the  coal  would  probably  have  to  be  transshipped  at 
Savannah.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  we  can  get  it  cheaper  by  rail. 
After  this  we  shall  get  it  at  less  than  $4  a  ton. 

Q.  Is  there  any  coal  in  Georgia  f — A.  I  think  there  is  considerable. 
I  understand  they  are  working  mines  in  Dade  County. 

Q.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if  you  had  the  mills,  you  could  not  manu- 
facture at  this  point  the  entire  amount  of  raw  cotton  that  is,  brought 
here,  is  there  t — A.  Not  at  all.    We  could  do  it  easily. 

Q.  And  it  would  be  much  better  to  sell  the  manufactured  product  than 
with  the  raw  material  f — A.  The  manufacture  would  of  course  add  that 
much  to  its  value. 

Q.  Then,  too,  there  is  an  advantage  in  freight,  is  there  not  t — A.  Yes, 
sir :  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  handled  here  would  be  about  doubled. 

Q,  The  testimony  at  Columbus  was  that  there  is  a  saving  of  about  60 
per  cent,  in  the  freight  on  a  bale  of  manufactured  goods  as  compared 
with  the  freight  on  a  bale  of  raw  cotton  between  that  point  and  New 
York  City. — A.  Well,  I  think  I  understated  the  advantage  that  we  have 
in  the  matter  of  freight  on  the  raw  cotton  as  against  the  New  England 
manufacture.  The  saving  in  freight  on  a  naked  bale  of  cotton  is  over 
$4 ;  the  actual  saving  is  over  $5. 

Q.  That  was  the  testimony  given  before  us  at  Columbus.  Mr.  EUll 
claimed  that  the  saving  was  about  what  you  state,  but  Mr.  Young 
thought  it  was  about  $7  a  bale. — A.  Well,  perhaps  he  was  nearer  right 
than  either  of  us.  The  cotton  loses  about  15  per  cent,  in  manufactur- 
ing. Now,  the  cotton  that  we  put  into  the  goods  is  what  we  save  the 
money  on,  not  the  gross  weight. 

THE  OLD  COTTON  LANDS  IMPROVING. 

Q.  In  n»gard  to  the  production  of  cotton  itself,  is  the  capacity  of  the 
surrounding  country  here  increasing  or  lesseningf — ^A.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  decreasing ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  increav^ing  5  we  have  been 
making  more  cotton  all  the  time. 

Q.  Is  that  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  surface  cultivated,  or  is  it  due 
to  improved  methods  of  cultivation  or  to  both  f — A.  1  suppose  it  results 
from  those  two  causes. 

Q  And  taking  both  those  causes  into  account,  I  suppose  there  is  un- 
limited opportunity  to  increase  the  cotton  product  of  this  section  of  the 
country  ! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  these  lands  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  pro- 
duced per  acre  in  the  earlier  times  f — A.  Do  you  mean  before  the  wart 

Q.  1  mean  earlier  than  that — before  it  could  be  claimed  that  they 
were  at  all  exhausted. — A.  Well,  I  can  go  back  to  1844.  I  came  here 
in  that  year,  and  at  that  time  it  took  generally,  I  think,  about  three 
acres  to  make  a  bale  of  cotton.  Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  land 
where  they  make  a  bale  to  the  acre  by  improved  methods  of  planting 
and  cultivating. 
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Q.  Yon  aay  that  in  1844  U  took abonl  timb  Mrab  to  «Htesbdfc 
Was  tbat  the  average  t—A.  It  was  about  llMift. 

Q.  Do  yoa  midentaiid  that  the  lands  wen  aoinowliat  ^'■^^tV 
then  t— A.  The  lands  were  ezhaosted  then.  Tliqr  iMoU  Josfr  Ihm  a 
piece  of  land  nutU  it  was  worn  oat  and  then  open  mm  sew  plBBa> 


Q.  When  did  cotton  come  to  be  so  genendly  enUraited  to  lUft  vrt 
of  the  South  t — A.  I  cannot  give  Toa  the  date.  That  Ja  baei:  mwKj 
knowledge  thoogh  not  mach  baok  of  my  time. 

Q.  Yoa  say  that  some  hunds nowprodnee a  baleef  <M»ttoii  tofte 
Is  there  maeh  of  sach  landt— ▲•  YeS|  sir:  a  good  deid. 

Q.  And  yoa  think  that  the  ootton^rooiioinjgeaikaQi 
aboat  here,  within  a  radios  of  fitmi  50  to  100  adlesi  ia 
I  do.    I  think  the  real  capacity  of  the  eoontiy  la  man        _ 
the  amount  of  cotton  we  can  ruse  in  this  paartof  tlwieomifay  la 
anlimite4* 

Q.  In  what  way  is  that  increased  prodnetkm  broogbt  aboiifct--At 
Welly  cotton  cultivation  is  just  like  anything  else*  that  ia  pvognMiBKla 
the  coantry.    The  people  learn  how  to  bring  np  poor  land  bettsr 
they  used  to  do. 

Q.  But  how  do  they  do  itt  Do  they  ose  fertllhBeiaV— A*  Tea,  air;  «• 
have  a  manufactory  here  which  makes  six  gradea  ci  siq^eK^plioaphalit 
and  it  has  all  it  can  da 

Q.  Where  dotheygetthe  material  for  that  t—^  Ibe]ienr«1iiciygsfcik 
partly  from  Oharlestony  but  they  get  a  good  deal  ftom  tiie  IT  T^fm#>, 

Q.  Where  is  that  t — ^A.  On  the  South  Ameri«»in  Ptaifle  tKiaat. 

Q.  Is  the  raw  material  expensive  t — A.  Not  very. 

Q.  That  manufacture  i8  understood  to  be  profltable,  ia  it  nott— A 
Yes,  sir.    The  works  are  run  by  steam — a  costly  power. 

Q.  How  much  capital  is  there  invested  in  the  business  t — ^A.  $200,0001 


Augusta,  Ga.,  November  22,  lasa 

Ohables  H.  Phinizt  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  have  jou  been  identified  with  the  business  is 
terests  of  Augusta  f — Auswer.  All  the  time  since  I  grew  up,  except  dm 
ing  the  four  years  of  "  unpleasantness." 

Q.  During  that  time  you  were  identified  with  another  kind  of  bnsi 
ness,  I  suppose! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  father  before  you  was  identified  with  the  business  inteiesl 
here,  was  he  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  now  over  ninety  years  of  agi 
He  was  born  in  Georgia.  He  has  lived  in  this  town  since  he  was  d^ 
years  old. 

THE  GEORGIA  EAILBOAD  AND  BANKING  COMPANY. 

Q.  With  what  business  enterprises  are  you  now  identified  and  hai 
you  been  identified  hitherto? — A.  I  was  president  of  the  Oeorgia  Ba 
road  and  Banking  Company,  which  owns  the  railroad  rnuning  from  he 
to  Atlanta,  to  Ma<!0u,  and  to  Athens,  to  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  "V 
leased  a  road.  I  am  still  nominally  the  president  of  the  company,  b 
we  only  retain  the  banking  privileges,  and  my  duties  now  are  only 
see  that  they  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  to  receive  tiie  rent 
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and  divide  it  among  oar  stockholders.  I  no  longer  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  ranning  of  the  road.  For 
about  eighteen  months  I  have  been  president  of  the  Aagusta  factory, 
the  oldest  cotton  factory  in  Augusta. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  other  corporation  here  t — A.  Ko,  sir; 
those  are  the  only  corporations  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with  directly. 

Q.  nave  you  any  connection  with  any  of  the  banking  or  other  associ- 
ations here? — A.  Our  railroad  company  had  banking  privileges.  It 
was  chartered  in  1833,  and  the  charter  was  perpetual,  and  it  gave  the 
company  banking  privileges  also,  a  thing  which  could  not  now  be  ob- 
tained from  any  legislature,  and  we  still  transact  a  banking  business 
under  that  charter. 

Q.  What  capital  have  you  in  the  banking  part  of  the  business  ? — A. 
We  have  none  separate  from  that  which  is  in  our  railroad  property, 
which  is  worth  $6,000,000  or  $7,000,000,  and  is  liable  for  all  our  liabili- 
ties. Aside  from  that  we  have  no  capital  in  actual  cash,  except  our  de- 
posit;^,  but  we  do  much  the  largest  banking  business  that  is  done  in 
Augusta. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  deposits  t — A.  They  vary  from  about 
$1,800,000  to  $1,500,000,  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
money. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  of  this  factory  with  which  you  are  connected  ! — 
A.  The  capital  stock  is  $600,000,  but  to  buy  the  property  or  to  replace 
what  we  have  there  would  cost  fully  $1,250,000.  The  original  com- 
pany failed,  and  the  present  owners  bought  out  the  property  and  really 
paid  for  most  of  it  by  the  dividends  iix)m  the  stock. 

Q.  When  was  the  company  organized? — A.  The  present  company 
was  organized  about  1858. 

PROFITS. 

Q.  When  was  the  one  that  existed  previously  organized ! — A.  I  be- 
lieve about  1852  or  1853,  but  the  company  did  not  commence  to  do  well 
until  the  war.  During  the  war  the  factories  in  the  South  were  perfect 
gold  mines,  and  also,  as  a  mat  ter  of  course,  after  the  war.  We  paid  20 
per  cent,  dividends,  couimencing  in  1865,  up  to  1873.  Then  we  reduced 
the  dividends  to  12  per  ceut.,  and  paid  quarterly  dividends  of  3  per 
cent,  from  1873  until  1878.  We  then  reduced  the  dividends  to  8  i)er 
cent,  and  paid  at  that  rate  until  al)out  three  years  ago,  when  we  went 
back  to  10  i>er  cent.;  but  last  January  the  board,  ai$  a  matter  of  abun- 
dant caution,  although  thej^  made  some  12  per  cent.,  foreseeing  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things,  reduced  the  dividend  again  to  8  per  cent.,  2  per  cent,  a 
quarter,  and  events  have  justified  their  foresight.  The  reason  \;^  e  re- 
duced the  dividends,  I  think,  was  the  fact  that  although  we  paid  20 
per  cent,  we  had  accumulated  a  considerable  surplus  in  addition  to  that 
20  per  cent.,  and  our  board  determined  to  enlarge  the  mill,  and  the  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  enlargement  which  we  received  from  experts  was 
about  $175,000,  but  when  the  work  was  completed  it  cost  us  $350,000. 
That,  1  think,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  i*eduction. 

Q.  Was  that  enlargement  paid  for  from  your  surplus  t — A.  It  was 
paid  for  from  the  surplus.  We  had  $170,000  of  bonds,  but  in  addition 
to  those  bonds  we  have  a  surplus  of  about  $90,000. 

Q.  Are  you  adding  to  that  surplus  from  year  to  year  f — A.  We  have 
been  doing  so  ht- retofore,  but  I  think  we  shall  add  little,  it  anything, 
this  year.  It  is  a  singular  fnct  that  we  sell  more  goods  in  Boston  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 


*4-  'I'D  wmou  ao  yoo  sena  moat,  to  UDina  or  to  AtncaT — j 

moBt  to  Ohina.   I  am  shipping  goods  there  aow,  as  Mr.  Este 
■     ':-->  I  have  sold  400  bales  recentl;  to  go  to  Cbina,  and  I  am  no 

■Jil-'  ^'l  the  goods. 

"J  ^    ■  y.  What  wiU  be  the  valae  of  that  400  bales!— A.  W( 

bales  vill  be  worth  about  $20,000.    Oar  b^s  are  very  lar 
1,200  yards  in  a  bale. 

Q.  Can  yon  make  an  approximate  statement  of  the  valne  ( 
tliRt  you  ship  to  China  and  to  Africa  annually  f — A.  I  aappi 
be  aboat  firom  tl00,000  to  $150,000  a  year  in  money  valae. 
douo  it  in  the  past^  and  we  hope  to  increase  our  shipm 
future. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  the  demand  in  that  quarter  increasiDg  i 
diutiuishing f— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  coald  have  shipped  more  tli 
fore  in  the  last  six  months  if  we  had  accepted  the  prioei 
o£fere(l.  They  were,  of  coarse,  disposed  to  take  advantaet 
pression.  They  generally  make  a  bargain  with  me,  say  to-OE 
bales  of  goods,  which  I  deliver  at  the  rate  of  so  many  per 
do  not  have  the  goods  on  hand  when  I  make  the  sales.  If 
the  goods  OQ  hand  I  would  probably  have  sold  more  than  J 
but  1  was  unwilling,  in  the  depressed  condition  of  the  ma 
my  product  ahead.  I  would  rather  take  the  chances  wfae 
goods  miide  of  getting  better  prices.  Now,  we  sell  a  great  i 
to  bleacheries  near  Boston,  and  also  to  the  shoe  men. 
By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  How  do  the  profits  upon  the  goods  which  yon  s^id  to 
pare  with  the  profits  on  those  which  yon  send  to  Boston  t — . 
erally  sell  our  goods  to  persons  in  New  York  and  Boston  fc 
to  Chiaa.  We  sell  them  at  the  same  prices.  They  sraid  os 
call  their  Chinese  brands — for  we  have  to  put  a  special  bra: 
these  goods. 
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leans.  Bat,  as  I  tell  yon,  we  sell  mere  goods  in  Boston  than  at  any 
other  one  point. 

Q.  And  yon  sell  goods  there  to  be  consnmed  in  tiiis  country  t — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  to  be  used  in  the  bleacheries  and'  it  the  shoe  factories  for  lin- 
ing shoes.    People  bleach  them  and  sell  them  and  dye  them. 

Q.  What  are  those  goods  worth  per  yardt — A.  They  are  worth  4,  41, 
5,  54,  6,  6^,  and  8  cents  for  the  highest  price  goods,  our  drills,  37-inch 
goods. 

Q.  How  are  those  goods  sold  at  retail  t — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly ;  I 
suppose  the  retailers  add  fully  50  per  cent,  to  those  prices,  but  1  really 
don't  know. 

NUMBER  OF  OPEBATIVES— WAGES. 

Q.  How  much  help  do  you  employ  here  in  your  factory  t — A.  From 
690  to  725  or  730  hands.  Every  two  weeks  we  make  out  our  pay-roll. 
On  the  pay-roll  just  made  out  there  are  703  hands,  but  sometimes  there 
are  725  or  730 ;  then  again  there  may  be  only  690,  but  the  average  is 
about  700. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  males  and  how  many  females  t — A.  Out 
of  that  total  there  are  500  women  and  children,  and  the  balance  ate 
men. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  men  in  the  different  grades  of  em- 
ployment, conunencing  with  the  overseers  and  going  down  t — ^A.  Our 
overseers  get  about  $^  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  there t — A.  We  have  six. 

Q.  What  help  comes  nextt — A.  The  section  masters.  The  men  really 
do  very  little  work  except  to  watch  the  others  and  take  care  of  the  labor 
and  of  the  machinery.    The  actual  operatives  are  nearly  all  females. 

Q.  What  do  those  section  masters  get  t — ^A.  I  don't  remember.  They 
get  about  $10  or  $15  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  do  you  have  in  your  employ  t — A.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  many. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Q.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  t — A.  I  suppose  there  are  as  many  as  that. 
The  average  wages  we  pay,  exclusive  of  the  superintendents,  but  in- 
cluding the  foremen,  is  about  $4.75  to  $5  a  week,  but  of  the  five  hun- 
dred hands  outside  of  the  men,  there  are  about  two  hundred  children, 
ranging  from  nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Some  of  those  do  no  work, 
except  to  sweep  up  the  floor,  and  they  receive,  perhaps,  $1  a  week,  while 
some  of  the  others  get  $3  or  $4  a  week.  A  great  many  of  those  chil- 
dren come  to  us  and  beg  us  to  take  them  into  the  factory  and  give  them 
something  to  do ;  it  is  an  act  of  charity  to  take  them.  They  would 
starve  if  we  did  not  take  them.  Many  of  them  live  on  their  parents, 
who  are  operatives,  and  who  put  them  in  the  factory. 

Q.  The  parents  are  anxious  to  have  their  children  employed,  I  sup- 
pose!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

WAGES  OF  WOMEN  AND  OHILDBEN. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  women  f — A.  Most  of  our  women  are 
paid  by  the  cut.  In  the  weaving-room,  for  instance,  where  there  are 
over  two  hundred  of  them,  they  are  paid  from  14  to  21  cents  a  cut. 
They  make  them  take  off  from  15  to  40  cuts  a  week,  but  some  of  them 
will  double  what  others  do.  Some  very  fine  hands  make  from  $8  to  $10 
a  week,  while  others  don't  make  more  than  $4  or  $5  a  week. 
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Q.  Some  of  those  obildren,  3  toUbimnjmn 

age;  how  many  are  there  in       «  o        -^a«  ^  vo  Miw^wjL 

Q.  Yon  have  boys  as  welk  gi  f— -A.  Un,  yea^  «  (Mifc  «Hqr 
these  two  hundred  are  boys. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  t— A.  of  them  awwp  op  fhe  floor;  sa 

olean  the  machineSi  and  some  ok  «        do  legnlar  won. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  wor'ct— A.  weu,  ther  lean  to  qifea  and  to 
almost  any  kind  of  work — I  do  not  an  the  expert  part  of  the  te 
ness.  The  man  in  the  immediate  n  i  tgement  of  the  mill  is  kaovm 
the  finperinteudenty  and  any  teehi  iafonnatioii  that  yoil  iMy  nfi 
he  would  be  the  man  to  give  it.  1  omy  know  theae  things  in  a  gsna 
way,  from  the  reiM>rts  tlmt  eome  into  the  office. 

HOimS  OF  I^BOB. 

Q.  How  many  honrs  a  day  do  yoor  people  work  in  tibe  fluslocyl^ 

About  eleven  hours. 

Q.  Longer  in  summer  than  in  winter  t— A.  Yes,  sir;  bnt  we  amn 
eleven  hours. 

^.  Do  you  not  generally  light  up  your  miU  t— A.  Bio^  sir;  alAos 

we  have  got  the  lights  all  through  it. 

Q.  Have  you  got  gast — ^A.  We  have  gas,  but  the  newer  miDahi 
electric  lights. 

Q.  Do  the  factories  generally  in  the  South  light  np  in  the  mondm 
in  the  evening  t — ^A.  They  do  in  the  evening^  but  nc^  in  the  monl 
generally,  I  think.  Occasionally,  we  find  a  mill  that  will  nin  all  b|| 
but  we  think  that  is  very  bad  ]K)licy,  because  you  cant  get  the  si 
results  out  of  either  of  the  sets  of  hands  that  you  woiic  that  you  eo 
get  niider  other  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  policy  would  wear  out  more  in  one  year  t 
you%i)lan  would  in  two? — A.  I  think  so ;  that  is  my  opinion;  we  h 
never  tried  it.    I  have  been  governed  in  that  by  our  superintend' 
who  is  experienced  in  thesi"*  matters,  and  that  is  his  judgrment. 
thinks  very  naturally,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  where  there  ai-e  two 
of  hands  going  off  and  on  alternately  they  won't  be  as  particular  in  k 
ing  the  machinery  in  good  order  and  keeping  it  clean.    It  is  bard  U 
as  much  work  out  of  the  people,  too,  on  that  plan.    They  won't  d 
much,  as  a  general  rule,  at  night. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  as  much  for  night  labor  as  for  day  labor  in  i 
where  they  ruu  day  and  night  1 — A.  I  think  they  do.  I  should  t 
they  ought  to  pay  more.    We  have  never  tried  it  in  our  milL 

Q.  Yes,  one  would  think  they  ought  to  pay  more,  but  you  sa,^ 
hands  do  not  produce  as  much  working  at  night t — ^A.  They  do 
that  is  my  understanding. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  OPERATIVES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Q.  There  is  quite  a  sufficiency  of  help  in  the  South  to  meet  tb 
mands  of  the  existing  factories,  is  there  not! — A.  Well,  so  far  we 
never  had  any  scarcity  of  help,  but  you  must  remember  that  up  U 
time  we  have  never  had  the  competition  for  labor  that  we  are  goi 
have  hereafter.  Mr.  Estes's  mill  has  only  recently  sta,rted,  an 
Sibley  mill  has  been  running  for  only  about  a  year.  When  all 
mills  are  at  work  here,  we  shall  have  probably  the  same  experience 
they  have  had  at  Fall  iiiver — strikes  aud  all  those  other  troi 
That  will  come,  I  suppose,  from  the  number  of  mills. 
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Q.  Your  help  is  native  bom,  I  understand f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  sup- 
pose the  same  motives  influence  people  everywhere. 

Q.  But  you  have  a  very  large  extent  of  country  that  you  can  call  upon 
for  labor  ! — A.  We  have  never  had  enough  labor  here  for  the  operatives 
to  combine  in  any  way.  ^ 

Q.  If  you  have  a  large  supply  of  people  who  are  anxious  to  work, 
there  won't  be  much  disposition  on  their  part  to  combine  until  such 
time  as  there  is  great  competition  for  laborers  t — ^A.  Well,  I  donU) 
know;  there  are  so  many  mills  being  built  all  over  the  country. 
They  are  building  mills  everywhere  in  the  South.  They  are  building 
them  in  Alabama  and  in  the  lower  part  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  many 
other  places,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  pretty  soon  pressed  for  factory 
operatives. 

DANGER  OF  OVERPRODUCTION. 

Q.  We  are  disposed  to  help  to  develop  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  South.  Don't  you  want  those  industries  developed  t — A.  Oh,  yes, 
sir:  but  I  want  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

Q.  Are  you  a  little  apprehensive  that  the  business  of  manufacturing 
may  be  overdone  heret — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  understand  that  lam  merely 
Btating  my  own  opinion.  You  are  about  as  good  a  judge  of  that  matter 
as  1  am,  but  I  certainly  have  some  apprehension  of  that  result.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  natural  and  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  change  in  our  cir- 
cumstances with  regard  to  labor,  because  when  we  get  all  this  factory 
population  here  we  shall  have  right  in  Augusta  about  four  thousand 
oiieratives engaged  in  the  manufacturing  line. 

Q.  But  you  might  work  sixteen  thousand  operatives  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  manufacture  all  the  cotton  that  comes  heref — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  sell  your  manufactured  products  at  a  greater  profit 
than  the  raw  material,  couldn't  you  f — ^A.  Generally  we  can  do  that ; 
but 

Q.  If  your  raw  material  can  be  manufactured  here  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  manufactured  elsewhere,  you  will  necessarily  control  the  mar- 
kets, won't  you  !  Suppose  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  South  were 
manufactured  here,  you  would  control  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world, 
would  you  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  Q.  Every  time  you  send  a  bale  of  manufactured  goods  into  the  heart 
of  Africa  it  civilizes  the  peoplf  there  to  a  certain  extent;  it  creates  a 
demand  for  more  of  those  goo<ls;  and  the  same  with  China  and  other 
countries. — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  every  bale  that  we  can  sell  there  helps 
these  other  gentlemen  who  are  manufacturing,  by  relieving  this  market 
of  competition  to  that  extent. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  work  your  labor  a  little  too  long  hours  here  f — 
A.  1  think  not;  I  think  they  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Q.  A  man  who  is  hungry  will  be  "  satisfied  "  to  work  as  long  as  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  work  in  order  to  meet  his  necessities.  The  English 
manufacturers  do  not  work  their  help  more  than  nine  hours  a  day. — A. 
Well,  I  expect  they  can  work  more  there  in  an  hour  than  in  our  cli- 
mate. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so  t — A.  I  don't  know  what  other  theory  there  is 
upon  which  to  explain  it. 

Q.  Gentlemen  who  have  testifiexl  before  us  say  that  your  operatives 
produce  more  ea^h  hour,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  work  longer 
hours  than  the  English. — A.  I  think  that  is  on  account  of  our  machinery 
rather  than  on  account  of  the  character  of  our  help. 

Q.  W  hen  their  testimony  was  given  we  were  speaking  of  the  capacity 


^ 
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and  endaranoe  of  the  labor^— nA.  a 

If  anybody  will  stay  here  awhile,  >  tlM9%ke«B 

that  they  are  not  overworked.  * 

Q.  They  work  every  day  fa  the  week,  I  aoppo0et—iA«  Spaydm^f 
eept  Bonday.      ^ 

Q.  Saturday  a«  well  as  the  ottier w  Irflijif  A  Tei^air.  Wegf 
them  all  the  holidays,  and  fi^enendly  In  Ifaj  we  stap  tiie  wlMde  ariRii 
give  them  a  big  pionia  Then,  too,  i  r  flustaty  guppoats  twojtani 
for  them. 

CHILD  liABOB. 

Q.  I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  ot  the  way  of  himaaitBrin  M 
sons  for  the  employment  of  ehildren  in  fhetoriea,  bat,  atflL  in  Bq^ 
and  in  oar  own  coantiy,  too,  it  has  i  fimnd  neeeaaary  Ibr  flie  lat 
interfere  to  prevent  t  irking  oi  wo  yonng  ^Jiii^y^in  in  fiieal 
Yon  are  aware  of  that,  1  eet—    •  Yes,Bir;  I  have  aeea  atalMMi 

to  that  effect.    Oars,         \^  >     toverwotked.    The  wetk  thsfti 

give  the  children  is  y     r  tinm^     a      i  give  them  empksraMnfe  at  i 
only  as  a  matter  of  i  y  ou  i      r  part;  it  is  a  matter  of  eksd 

with  as ;  some  of  tt       would  e  if  th^  were  nM  gtren  eafk 

ment,  aod  others  are  loreed  ap<  )v  their  fiuDfltee. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  com      i  pressioii  that  I  thoni^t  ttt 

from  any  inordinate  greed  on  i;  of  the  mannfiMStmrara  Hiat  tti 

young  children  were  employ  m  t  mills,  but  I  know  tliafe  tbe  mo 
sities  of  the  working  people  n  i  ace  some  of  them  to  week  ll 
children  more  than  tiiey  ought  w  do,  die  Vbsy  are  still  of  teiidfir 
A.  That  is  undoubtedly  true.  Many  of  our  operativea  oonid  get 
of  farm  work  if  they  preferred  it.  1  have  a  farm  near  here,  and  1  hi 
infinitely  more  difficulty  in  getting  labor  for  that  fieurm  than  in  gett 
labor  for  the  factory. 

WOBK  AND  WAGES  ON  THE  FABM. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  as  much  for  labor  on  the  farm  as  for  labor  in  the 
tory  !  -  A.  No ;  but  the  work  there  is  of  a  very  much  easier  charac 

Q.  Tbe  work  of  the  farm  is  easier  t — A.  I  think  so :  the  way  wef 
here.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  quite  so  monotonous.  I  would  prefer 
farm  myself,  but  these  people  prefer  tW  factory. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  an  able-bodied  man  to  work  on  a  formt ^A. 

dollars  a  month,  and  house  him  and  feed  him  the  year  round.  On 
farm  I  raise  principally  small  grain  and  grass,  with  a  few  acres  of  cot 
as  an  experiment. 

Q.  How  far  out  of  the  city  is  your  farm  t — ^A.  The  city  bonnds  i 
the  west. 

Q.  You  have  some  female  labor  employed  on  the  farm,  I  snppost 
A.  None  that  works  in  the  field. 

Q.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  women  to  work  in  the  field  in  the  Sc 
is  it  f — A.  No,  sir;  further  out  from  the  city  they  work  in  the  field, 
I  could  not  get  them  to  work  in  the  field  on  my  farm.    However, 
will  pick  cotton  sometimes.    I  have  nobody  regularly  employed  on 
farm  except  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  pay  a  woman  receives  for  such  work  t- 
No.  sir,  but  I  think  about  $5  or  $6  a  month. 

Q.  That  is  about  what  they  receive  in  Alabama, -in  Western  Geo 
and  in  Mississippi,  according  to  the  testimony  that  has  been  g 
before  us  t — ^A.  Well,  it  is  about  the  same  here,  I  think. 
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Q.I  Obildren,  I  snppose,  do  not  generally  work  on  farms,  except  to  piok 
cotton  f — A.  There  are  none  working  on  my  place.  On  farms  farther 
away  from  town  there  may  be  some. 

Q.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  the  present  condition  of  the  market  for 
yonr  manufactures  f — A.  That  is  something  that  I  would  like  to  have 
explained.  It  seems  to  be  quite  extraordinary.  They  have  the  same 
depression  in  New  England,  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  at  the  North  and 
in  the  East  generally,  and,  in  fact,  so  far  as  cotton  and  iron  are  con- 
cerned, the  depression  seems  to  be  all  over  the  world.  I  think,  some- 
times, that  it  is  owing  to  overproduction,  but  it  may  not  be,  because  I 
notice  that,  in  my  experience,  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  confidence  to  some 
extent ;  that  is,  where  they  would  buy  formerly  not  less  than  100  bales 
at  a  time,  they  now  order  10  or  20,  and  that,  of  course,  causes  goods  to 
accumulate  on  our  hands.  They  buy  more  frequently,  probably,  than 
they  used  to  do,  but  they  do  not  buy  in  such  large  lots.  That  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  want  of  confidence  rather  than  a  lack  of  demand. 
Hiey  don't  seem  to  want  to  stock  up. 

Q.  Are  you  reducing  your  own  production  t — A.  No,  sir ;  we  will  not 
reduce  our  production  until  we  begin  actually  to  lose  money,  and  we 
are  not  now  sustaining  any  actual  loss,  although  we  are  making  no 
profit ;  that  is,  we  are  making  something,  but  nothing  like  our  usual 
profit  or  like  what  we  ought  to  make. 

Q.  But  these  other  manufacturing  enterprises  here  are  going  ahead 
all  the  same,  I  believe  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  when  those  were  started,  the 
business  was  very  prosperous  and  remunerative.  The  face  of  things 
has  changed  in  that  respect  since  they  started.  I  think  that  if  they 
had  waited  until  to-day  some  of  these  factories  wouldn't  have  been  built. 

IMPEOVED  CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  LANDS. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  the  first  witness  that  we  examined 
here,  Mr.  Estes,  in  regard  to  tiie  productiveness  of  cotton  lands  in  this 
region  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  stated  that  the  cotton  lands  were  improving  in  productive- 
ness!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  occasions  that  improvement! — A.  I  think  it  is  the  superior 
intelligence  that  is  brought  to  bear  in  their  cultivation.  They  are  better 
cultivated  now  than  they  used  to  be.  The  planters  are  paying  more  at- 
tention to  seed  and  to  fertilizers.  They  arousing  better  implements,  and, 
as  a  con^qucnce  of  all  these  things,  they  are  realizing  more  to  the  acre, 
and  more  to  the  hand,  and  more  to  the  horse  and  mule  than  heretofore. 
But  while  there  are  many  acres  of  land  here  that  will  make  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton to  the  acre,  yet  if  you  take  the  average  of  the  whole  State  I  think 
you  will  find  that  a  bale  to  2^  or  3  acres  is  about  the  real  average  figure 
through  Georgia,  even  with  the  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  You 
see  the  soil  of  Georgia  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  Alabama  and  the  States 
west  of  us.  There  was  an  experimenter  here  some  time  ago,  a  gentle- 
man who  made  5  bales  of  cotton  on  an  acre,  but  he  did  it  on  a  single 
acre  as  an  experiment,  in  Washington  County  in  this  State. 

Q.  When  did  this  improvement  in  cotton  planting  and  cotton  pro- 
ductiveness commence  t — A.  It  has  been  going  on  here  gradually  ever 
since  the  war.  People  have  been  forced  into  it.  Under  the  old  system 
of  agriculture  in  the  days  of  slavery  a  farmer  might  get  along,  and  act- 
ually lose  money  on  his  crops  every  year;  yet,  still  in  the  course  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  he  would  find  himself  a  rich  man  by  the  mere  in- 
crease of  his  slaves.    He  could  sell  a  negro  every  year  or  two  and  pay 


■•' .:  .?„   v  class  in  America.    That  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  I 

J         ;*'  "     :  believe  that  it  is  a  fact    1  have  been  a  good  deal  at  the  N 

:  I    .^  •^'*;      *■  spent  a  part  of  every  year  there  for  many  years,  and  I  c 

that  our  farmers  and  land  owners  will  compare  favorably 
I  have  ever  known  or  seen  in  any  part  of  thecountiy,  or  ii 
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PLANTATIONS  DIVIDED— VTHITE  FARMERS  WOBKO 


Q.  You  include  among  "farmers"  your  planters t — ^A, 
planters.    We  call  them  all  planters  here  firom  habit,  bi 
[  "*!:*•.      '.  tions  are  getting  divided  up  now  into  small  farms,  and  tl 

[I ..  ■     *  ,  son  of  the  improved  cultivation.    Then  there  are  a  grei 

'.  ^   .;^  :^       •  white  people  now  in  Georgia  engaged  in  working  the  lai 

used  to  be.    It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  a^cn 
i       ^  all  done  by  the  colored  people.    A  great  many  whites  ar 

that  occupation,  actually  tilling  the  land  themselves,  and,  c 
work  more  intelligently  than  the  negroes  do— ce^taiiuj 
gently  than  they  did  ander  the  old  system. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  the  productiveness  of  the  1 
been  increased  since  the  war  f — A.  Oh,  that  is  a  difficult  ( 
I  think  it  has  been  increased  probably  33  per  cent.  That, 
mere  guess. 

Q.  It  would  take  3 J  acres  of  land  before  the  war  to  m 

cotton,  wonld  it  ? — A.  It  would  take  from  3^  to  4  acres,  J 

]•■■   i  n.v      ,"  would  put  it  at  from  2J  to  3  now.    I  am  speaking  of  the  avc 

**'  •  ''^  are  a  great  many  people  who  will  make  a  bale  to  the  acrt 

proportion  of  our  lancls,  but  you  cannot  judge  of  a  whole  S 
an  average,  from  those  farms. 
}•  */ :  •  Q.  But  it  is  your  observation  and  recollection  as  a  busii 

-.  »     -;V  '{  it  used  to  take  from  3 J  acres  to  4  acres  to  produce  a  l 

^,  J  !    ■*''^    '  before  the  war  !— A.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  think  the  average  is  ; 
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old  times f — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  area  of  the  cotton  growing  country  has 
been  extended  in  Georgia.  They  grow  cotton  now  up  towards  the 
mountains  where  they  did  not  grow  it  at  all  before  the  war. 

COTTON  PRODUCTION  MOVINa  WESTWARD. 

Q.  That  is  true  of  the  country  all  through  this  part  of  the  South,  is 
it  nott— A.  Yes,  sir,  but  my  owii  opinion  is  that  we  shall  be  forced  to 
give  ui)  the  production  of  cotton  in  this  region,  because  we  cannot  afford 
to  make  it  at  the  rate  of  two  acres  and  a  half  t^  ^  bale  and  compete  with 
the  western  lands  where  they  can  make  two  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre. 

Q.  Won't  they  exhaust  those  lands  in  timet — A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  can  improve  yours,  however.^A.  We  can  improve  our  land 
80  as  to  produce  as  much  as  theirs  produces,  but  it  will  be  at  a  cost  of 
from  $50  to  $100  an  acre,  and  the  result  will  be  that  our  cotton  will  cost 
us  twice  as  much  as  theirs  will  cost  them.  I  think  that  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  we  shall  have  to  turn  our  attention  to  something  else 
in  this  part  of  thepountry,  unless  the  demand  of  the  world  for  cotton 
increases  in  proportion. 

GRAIN  CROPS. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  raise  other  crops  here  besides  cotton  t — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  we 
can  raise  anything.  There  is  no  finer  oat  country  in  the  world  than  out 
liere.  A  gentleman  over  here  in  Lancaster,  the  year  before  last,  had 
4  acres  of  land  near  his  house,  and  he  told  his  head  man,  who  had 
charge  of  the  place,  to  plant  that  field  in  oats,  and  to  plant  8  bushels 
on  the  4  acres.  The  man  misunderstood  him  and  planted  8  bushels 
to  the  acre,  32  bushels  on  the  four  acres,  and  when  the  gentleman  came 
home  and  found  out  the  mistake,  he  told  the  foreman  that  there  wouldn't 
be  any  return  from  that  laud,  but  he  was  very  much  disappointed,  be- 
cause from  that  4  acres,  from  which  he  expected  to  get  nothing  un- 
der the  circumstances,  he  gathered  a  product  of  156  bushels  of  oats. 

Q.  If  he  had  planted  that  land  as  directed,  what  would  have  been 
the  production,  probably  I — A.  Probably  75  or  80  bushels.  It  was  rich 
land.  If  it  had  been  poor  land  it  wouldn't  have  produced  any  crop 
under  the  circumstances,  but  the  season  happened  to  be  favorable,  and 
the  land  was  very  rich,  so  it  yielded  this  wonderful  product. 

Q.  How  was  the  oats  sown— broadcast  f — A.  Broadcast. 

Q.  How  much  corn  do  you  get  here  per  acre  t — A.  The  average  crop 
of  corn  for  the  State  of  Georgia  is  not  more  than  6  or  8  bushels,  but  we 
have  plenty  of  land  below  Augusta  which  will  make  from  30  to  50 
bushels. 

Q.  Does  it  pay  to  raise  corn  at  the  rate  of  6  or  8  bushels  to  the  acre  f — 
A.  I  don't  think  it  pays  as  well  as  cotton.  I  think  that  even  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  3  or  4  acres  pays  better  than  corn  at  that  rate. 

Q.  But  can't  they  apply  fertilizers  to  their  land  and  so  increase  the 
corn  crop  as  well  as  the  cotton  crop  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  do  so, 
but  still  on  many  of  these  lands  cotton  is  the  most  certain  crop  they 
can  plant — cotton  and  oats  are  the  most  certain  crops  on  the  poor  lands 
of  Georgia.  Oats  is  pretty  certain,  but  cotton  is  an  absolutely  certain 
crop,  and  it  is  a  money  crop;  you  can  take  a  lot  of  cotton  to  any  little 
village  or  to  any  crossroads  store  and  get  the  ca^h  for  it,  and  that  is 
one  great  advantage  of  that  crop. 

Q.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  to  import  from  a  dis- 
tance all  your  lood  supplies,  that  is  a  great  disadvantage  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
45—0  4 (5  LAW) 


iic^rroes,  but  leaving  out  tbe  "  plauterB,"  getting  better  off 
I  tliiiik  tliey  are  getting  better  off.  I  think  tbe  amall  fii 
country  are  at>out  tlie  most  prosperous  class  we  have. 

Q.  Do  you  s|)eak  of  the  colored  people  as  well  ae  the 
Well,  >e8 ;  of  the  colored  people  to  a  great  extent.  I  do  n 
the  numlH>r  of  acres  of  land  the  colored  people  own,  bnl 
great  deal  of  land  in  Georgia,  and  their  ownership  of  Ian 
ing  every  year. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  thiuk  tbe  amount  of  property  tbe^r  own 
is  aliont  $8,000,000. 

Tlie  OHAIBMA.N.  I  remember  that  Senator  Brown,  of  Qei 
it  ill  tbe  Senate  at  iiboiit  (6,000,000,  but  I  suppose  his  £ 
have  dated  back  some  time. 

Mr.  WAL8H.  Yeo,  I  think  it  is  ft^m  six  to  eight  million. 

The  Witness.  Well,  where  a  colored  man  accnmalates 
an  exception.  The  city  colored  man  is  different;  but  take 
country  nigger,  nnd  if  it  in  cold  weather  and  be  needs  a 
haa  got  just  money  enough  to  buy  it;  he  will  go  and  spend 
perhaps  for  something  to  eat,  or  something  that  he  docs  no 
In  tlio  same  manner  in  summer,  if  he  needs  a  bat  and  ] 
money  that  will  buy  it,  lie  goes  and  spends  tbe  money  for  wi 
and  comes  to  town  with  tbe  siiu  beating  down  on  his  bare  1 

r.     '■'  THE  TARIFF. 

"/.    .  :'  Q.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  reduced  t — A.  Upon  the  snbjeot 

,  -J  ;.  ,.  I  ate  in  theory  an  absolute  free-trade  man,  but  the  Govemi 

■^ ,  .-V  ■  '  be  supported,  and  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  supported  with 

*  ?■; '"   '  unless  you  resort  to  a  laud  tax  or  a  direct  tax,  andererybm 

",-;'  '^  the  people  won't  staud  either  of  those.    Then,  as  a  matte: 

-'-!  ,  where  the  Government  is  driven  to  have  a  tariff,^  believe  i 
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tection  t — A.  I  think  that  what  I  have  told  you  shows  that  we  can  go 
to  China  in  competition  with  other  countries. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  willing  that  the  tariff 
should  be  removed  f — A.  1  am,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  The  line  of  goods  that  you  manufacture  is  one  in  which  you  c£^n 
get  on  without  any  tarift'  at  all  t — A.  I  think  so;  that  is  my  opinion.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  however.    Otheis  differ  with  me. 

Q.  If  that  be  so,  that  you  can  get  along  in  your  line  of  manufacture 
without  a  tariff,  and  if  we  are  bound  to  have  a  tarift*  for  revenue,  don't 
you  think  it  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  protect  other  industries  that  do 
require  ))rotection,  and  not  yours  which  requires  no  protection  f — A. 
Well,  I  think  they  ought  to  give  us  a  little  too. 

Q.  The  manufacturers  up  North  say  they  need  protection,  and  there- 
fore don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  under  the  circumstances  to 
adjust  the  tarift*  so  as  to  give  them  the  protection  they  need,  but  to  leave 
you  unprotected,  as  3'ou  say  you  require  no  protection! — A.  Well,  in 
principle,  it  is  a  mighty  hard  thing  that  I  should  pay  100  percent,  more 
for  an  article  than  1  can  buy  it  for  in  the  markets  of  the  world — that  I 
should  pay  that  money  to  be  put  into  somebody  else's  pocket ;  but  I  sup- 
pose that  ir  is  a  matter  of  necessity  to  some  extent.  I  would  like  to  see 
trade  as  free  all  over  the  world  as  it  is  between  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  New  York,  but  when  that  comes  to  pass  the  millennium  will  come. 
I  believe  really  that  in  adjusting  the  tarift*  you  ought  to  ^ive  aM  our  < 
industries  a  little  protection,  but  give  most  to  those  that  can't  live  with- 
out it.  But  I  think  they  all  make  a  mistake  on  that  point.  I  think  we 
would  all  be  better  off  if  we  had  no  protection,  even  the  iron  interest. 
Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff.  When  I 
was  president  of  this  railroad  company,  one  year  I  bought  7,000  tons  of 
steel  rails,  and  the  duty  on  them  was  about  as  much  as  I  paid  for  the 
rails  in  England.  I  paid  $28  a  ton  duty  on  the  rails,  and  they  cost  me 
in  England  about  $28  a  ton.  Now,  that  seemed  mighty  hard,  that  I 
had  to  pay  $28  a  ton  more  for  those  steel  rails  than  I  could  have  bought 
them  for  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  just  for  the  benefit  of  some  iron 
manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  price  of  rails  has  been  reduced  in  this 
country  by  reason  of  the  competition  among  home  manufacturers  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir  j  1  believe  that  this  duty  imposed  upon  foreign  rails  has  caused 
a  great  many  people  to  go  into  the  business  who  would  otherwise  have 
kept  out  of  it,  and  the  result  is  that  rails  have  got  down  to  such  a  low 
price  that  the  manufacturers  have  lost  money,  so  that  this  "  protec- 
tion "  has  been  an  actual  injury  even  to  those  gentlemen.  When  our 
people  commenced  to  manufacture  steel  rails  under  the  tariff'  they  of 
course  made  a  tremendous  profit,  and  that  induced  so  many  other  people 
to  go  into  the  business  that  there  soon  grew  to  be  a  very  sharp  compe- 
tition among  them;  and  so  it  has  been  in  cotton  manufacture  and  in 
other  lines  of  business,  and  that  kind  of  competition  results  in  tremen- 
dous losses. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  rails  before  these 
American  industries  which  produce  them  had  developed  to  any  con- 
siderable extent ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  they  not  cost  over  $125  a  ton  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  rails 
have  been  as  high  as  $125  a  ton. 

Q.  And  as  the  American  manufacture  of  those  rails  has  developed, 
the  price  has  gone  down  to  $35,  and  it  is  now  only  about  $37  or  $38  at 
the  mills.  However,  this  tarift'  question  is  an  interminable  one,  and  I  do 
not  care  to  discuss  it  now,  but  I  want  to  get  at  this  fact :  I  msA^sc^^^f^^^ 


\^.  ^uL-u,  uivuuiiiiK  lurti  mc  uuuii  ii.ot.- tt  i»iiu  Hit-  revel 
willing  tbut  that  tariff  sliall  be  so  iidjiistetl  as  to  protect  tbo 
prtitcctioii  atiU  not  jirotvct  tliose  who  do  not  need  itT 

Sir.  EsTKS.  We  tliiiik  wo  don't  need  protection,  bat  at  th 
it  it  wril  to  be  eiii'elu)  for  fear  we  sbonld  be  mistaken. 

The  WiTSESS.  YfS,  we  mijtht  l>e  mistaken.  What  do  tb 
land  (M>ttoii  maiiiit'iictnrerH  Kiiy  about  itT 

Th(.'  CiiAiESiAN.  They  tbiiik  they  all  need  proteetioo.  Tl 
tbi- coars4.>r  cotton  fabrics  can  hold  the  boine  market  audi 
into  the  lureifTu  inarkel8,  and  those  who  make  such  fabrio 
HO  much  aboat  protection,  but  the  other  tbree-fourthn  of  th< 
land-  manutacttires  icqaiic  a  tariff.  Xow,  I  think  the  pri 
which  you  phice  tbu  matter  oa(;ht  to  remult  in  the  readjusti 
tariff  in  kiicIi  a  wa,v  as  to  give  all  the  ])rotectiou  that  is  Deed 
urticle»  of  Nurtborn  manufacture  which  cannot  be  made  and 
home  market  or  the  forcis"  market  in  competition  with  I 
diietion.  That  would  seem  to  b<'  fair,  would  it  not,  anless  yoi; 
industries  lit  the  South  or  elsewhere  that  require  protectioi 
ciise  they  also  should  be  protected. 

The  Witness.  Ob,  we  have  plenty  of  iron  interests  aU' 
terests  that  are  beiu^  develoi>ed  bore;  all  sorts  of  iuteresta 
tiles  are  Imiiiji  develope<l  here  every  day  now,  and  we  wan 
of  the  i)rotectioii  if  protection  is  going  to  l>e  given  to  auy 
that  thing  works  both  ways.  Jf  you  don't  protect  us  yoi 
thiow  o|ii-ii  the  markets  of  the  worhl  tons  and  let  us  buy  our 
when'  we  can  get  it  cheapest.  I  can  bny  my  machinery  abrt 
the  price  it  costs  me  here.  Now  1  say  if  you  don't  protect  us  ii 
f:)ctnres  ynu  ought  not  to  put  a  tariff  on  the  machiuery  ^ 
thei'e  had  been  no  tariff  Mr.  Kstes  could  have  bought  his 
abroad  for  SU  cents  on  the  dollar  ol'  the  price  that  be  had  to 

y.  Knglish  uiiichinery ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.   Wiiiild  it  liiive  hetin   inst  as  •rand   aa  the  Amerii-.n.n  tnn 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  an  immense  eonntry.  We  have  got 
thirty  eif?ht  States,  and  we  have  free  trade  among  the  whole  of  them,  aud 
really  we  have  here  the  very  best  opportunity  to  test  the  principles  of 
free  trade  among  ourselves,  and  to  get  all  the  advantages  of  free  trdde 
among  ourselves.  Take  the  iron  industry  for  instance;  it  has  some  five 
or  six  ^Teat  centers  in  this  country.  Saint  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Northern 
Alabama,  Chattanooga,  West  Virginia,  Virginia  proper,  and  among  a'l 
these  great  centers  there  is  considerable  competition,  the  same  com])eti- 
tion  that  there  would  be  if  they  were  in  independent  nations,  having  free 
trade  among  themselves  and  with  the  rest  of  this  country;  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  our  country  altogether  is  as  largo  as  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Here  then  we  have  all  the  regulative  forces  of  free 
trade  in  full  operation  among  ourselves.  Now,  when  we  dump  into 
the  American  market  an  equal  production  from  abroad  of  goods  made 
there  by  cheaper  labor  than  we  have  in  this  country,  that  process,  to 
Bay  the  least  of  it,  is  calculated  to  very  much  endanger  our  home  in- 
dustries, is  it  nott 

Mr.  PuGH.  We  are  dumping  in  foreign  products  now  under  the  oper- 
ation of  our  tariff. 

The  CHAiR^tAN.  Not  iron. 

Mr.  PxjGH.  Not  iron.  We  make  better  iron  than  they  make  abroad, 
and  we  have  better  material  from  which  to  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  make  better  iron  because  the  tariff  has 
given  us  a  chance  to  get  started  in  that  business,  and  presently  we  shall 
not  only  supply  ourselves,  but  other  people. 

RAILROAD  FREIGHTS  AND  POOLS. 

The  Witness.  The  freight  on  goods  from  Augusta  to  New  York  is  37J 
cents  per  hundred.  The  freight  on  cotton  is  about  $2.25  a  bale.  They 
charge  freight  by'the  bale  on  cotton,  and  by  the  weight  on  goods.  Two 
years  ago  they  carried  our  goods  at  75  cents  a  bale.  They  charge  us  on 
our  goods  37^  cents,  which  is  about  $1.40  a  bale,  when  eighteen  months 
ago  they  were  carrying  them  at  75  cents  a  bale  and  were  perfectly  sat- 
isfied to  do  it,  and  the  various  roads  were  competing  for  it  at  that  price. 
But  the  railroads  met  together  and  concluded  to  pool  the  business  from 
here  to  the  East,  and  in  that  way  they  killed  the  competition,  and  then 
they  put  up  the  freight  on  manufactured  goods  from  70  cents  to  $1.40, 
and  it  hurts  my  business  more  than  any  other  at  this  point,  because  I 
ship  more  goods  North. 

The  Chairman.  Your  State  railroad  commission  has  no  power  to  help 
you  in  that  matter  I 

The  Witness.  No  ;  because  its  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  the  hmits 
of  this  State,  and  this  that  I  am  speaking  about  is  interstate  com- 
merce, so  that  nobody  but  Congress  could  regulate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  that  increase  in  freight  rates  was 
an  arbitrary  one,  or  were  the  roads  really  doing  the  business  at  a  loss 
before  the  increase! 

The  Witness.  (Jf  course  the  increase  was  unnecessary,  because  the 
man  that  was  doing  the  business  at  75  cents  a  bale  voted  against  the 
increase.  He  said  he  was  satisfied  with  that  rate,  but  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  pool  voted  him  down. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  you  are  laboring  under  some  mistake  about 
it,  that  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  purely  arbitrary  extortion. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  under  any  mistake  about  it,  because  I  know 
ihat  I  have  to  pay  the  money. 


were  doiug  the  buuiiiesa  at  about  half  that  rate  before  ant 
fied.  And  it  is  an  exorbitant  rate  compared  with  tbe  freigl 
North ;  very  exorbitant. 
The  GHAiRMAif.  What  is  the  distance  from  here  to  Kew 
The  Witness.  I  think  it  is  about  800  miles.  Tbe  rajlroai 
that  ai^er  you  carry  goodH  lUO  miles,  the  cost  of  trauaporta 
reasonable  distance  beyond  that  is  almost  inappreciable  ;  tl 
cost  is  ill  the  bundling  ot  the  gooda-at  the  termini,  and  th 
have  run  100  miles,  wbile  there  is  a  little  increase  in  the  cosl 
of  wear  and  tear,  yel  that  increase  is  almost  inappreciable, 
can  curry  400  or  500  miles  without  its  costing  you  much  i 
costs  to  carry  them  100  miles.  That  is  one  rea«>n  why  n 
carry  on  the  long  haul  so  much  cheaper  than  on  the  short.h 


AuauBTA,  Ga.,  November 

Patrick  Walsh  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Angastaf — Answ 
one  years. 

(J.  What  has  been  your  business  during  that  titneT — A.  ] 
identified  with  the  new8pai)er  business  during  the  whole  of 
drst  att  a  printer  then  as  au  editor  and  general  manager. 

Q.  You  have  made  the  gnestioa  of  tbe  relation  of  labor 
to  each  other  somewhat  of  a  study,  have  you  not  t — A.  Well 
some  very  decided  convictions  upon  almost  any  question  t 
anythnig  about,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  bad  the  time  to  n 
particular  study.  I  have  my  opinions,  though,  and  I  di8-;u88 
tions  as  they  come  up. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  other  mercantile  prodacts  besides  cotton  that  come 
to  this  point  t — ^A.  Cotton  is  our  chief  product. 

Q.  Is  there  any  lumber  trade  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  lumber  comes 
here.  We  have  two  or  three  large  saw  mills  here  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber,  which  give  employment  to  quite  a  number  of  hands. 
I  suppose  that  altogether  we  have  here  a  capital  of  seven  to  eight  mil- 
lion dollars  invested  in  manufactures  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Q.  Do  you  include  lumber  in  your  statement  of  the  aggregate  capital 
invested  in  manufactures  heref — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
capital  invested  in  all  these  various  manufacturing  industries.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  get  some  definite  information,  and  I 
think  we  counted  up  between  five  and  six  million  dollars  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  that  did  not  embrace  quite  a  number  of  the  small  industries. 
80  that  I  suppose  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  we  have  fully  $7,000,000 
capital  or  over,  invested  in  manufactures  here. 

Q.  What  number  of  laborers  or  about  what  number  are  employed  in 
these  manufacturing  industries  f — A.  I  suppose  there  are  about  four 
thousand  people  here  usually  employed  in  manufactures.  You  under- 
stand that  I  am  simply  giving  you  my  ideas  on  these  points,  and  not 
attempting  to  give  you  definite  knowledge.  I  reckon,  however,  that 
that  estimate  is  not  far  out  of  the  \'^ay. 

Q.  Are  these  laborers  or  working  people  employed  in  manufactures 
all  natives  f  If  not,  what  proportion  of  them  come  from  outside  of  the 
State  t— A.  They  are  mostly  natives.  We  have  some  foreigners  and 
some  Northern  people  who  are  engaged  as  mechanics  here,  but  not 
many. 

NORTHERN  CAPITAL  IN  AUGUSTA. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  Northern  capital  that  is  in- 
vested in  these  manufacturing  industries  here  f — A.  I  should  judge  that 
there  is  about  $2,000,000 — a  million  and  a  half  certainly.  In  the  Sibley 
Mill  I  think  there  is  over  a  half  a  million,  and  in  the  King  Mill  there  is 
some,  but  the  majority  of  the  million  of  stock  in  that  mill  is  owned  in 
Augusta.  About  three-fifths  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Enterprise  Mill 
is  owned  in  the  North.  Then,  about  seven-tenths  of  the  capital  of  the 
Georgia  Chemical  Works  is  owned  in  Baltimore. 

Q.  Then  Northern  capital  is  coming  here  for  investment  in  manu- 
facturing industries.  That  is  a  factf — A.  It  is  a  fact  that  Northern 
capitalists,  where  they  have  confidence  in  the  men  who  are  at  the  head 
of  these  industries,  and  where  you  can  give  them  evidence  that  there  is 
a  prospect  of  a  good  dividend,  are  willing  to  invest  their  money  down 
here.  There  is  no  trouble  in  the  world  about  getting  capital  under  such 
circumstances.  Mr.  Estes  had  very  little  trouble  in  inducing  large  in- 
vestments here  of  capital  owned  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  INDUCEMENTS. 

Q.  What  facts  can  you  state  that  would  tend  to  induce  capital  and 
labor  to  come  here  for  profitable  employment!  What  advantages  aro 
afforded  here  to  induce  capital  and  labor  lo  come  heret — A.  The  ad- 
vantages we  have  here  are  cheap  water-power  and  a  favorable  climate. 
Our  people  are  able  to  work  in  this  climate  all  the  3'ear  round ;  they 
work  longer  hours  than  they  do  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  our  water- 
I>ower  bere  is  very  fine.  Then  tbere  is  about  1  or  1 J  cents  a  pound  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  who  dyes  his  raw  material  here— 
I  am  speaking  of  cotton  manufacture. 
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Q.  n«)w  is  it  as  to  tlio  lionltli  of  tlio  operatives  ? — A. 
an*  |MMtW*tly  lu»alrliy. 

Q.  Then*  is  an  i<U*a  amonjx  the  inaTiufacrtiirers  of  X< 
kn«)\v,  that  tlii»  ojuTativrs  in  t'a<'tories  down  here  canno 
mate;  what  do  you  say  about  that! — A.  That  is  a  niista 

Q.  Vou  statr  of  your  ])<Msonal  knowiecl^e  tliat  lliat  i 
A.  I  do,  Nir.  I  think  that  the  oixaatives  here,  as  a  <:!ass, 
as  you  will  lind  the  ojXT.divt^s  in  any  ])art  of  the  coiintn 

HAKMONY    IJKTWEEN    LABOR    AND    CAPITA! 

Q.  What  an*  tlie  ivhuions  existinj^  here  l>et\veen  the 
tho  eni])h)yiMl — in  other  wonls,  between  capital   and    hil 
are  entirely  satislaetorv  st)  far  as  1  know.     I  hear  of  n< 
all. 

Q.  Have  you  heanl  any  expression  on  the  j)art  of  tlit» 
want  of  e«)nlitlenee  in  thejr  eni])loyersf — A.  Xone  at  alL 

Q.  No  manifestations  of  distrust  f — A.  None  at  all. 

THE    W0KK1N(J    PEOPLE   INSUFFICIENTLY    PA 

Q.  No  eoinplaint  that  they  an*  not  ;::ettinp:  a  fair  sha 
jmiduct  resultinjr  from  tiieir  labor  e<anbined  with  eapit 
sir,  upon  that  point,  I  <loirt»know  that  I  have  heanl  any  i 
1  have  mv  own  ideas  about  it. 

« 

Q.  What  an*  your  ideas  uimju  that  jmint  ?— A.  I  don't  tl 
in^  pe4)i)le  have  been  paid  enou«rh. 

Q.  Then  you  <lon't  think  they  are  j»ettinp:  a  fair  share  of 
net  of  eapital  and  labor  enjxajjceil  here  in  these  different 
A.  No,  sir;   I  ilon't  think  they  have  jrot  it  in  the  ]>ast. 

Q.  What  is  youi*  Juil^inent  as  to  tin*  fairness  of  the  wa 
are  nt>w  j^rttin;:.'  Are  they  ^rettin.i^  a  Just  eompiMisation,  a 
niueli  do  yon  thinlv  it  falls  short  {>{'  what  they  a<*tually  oi 
eonsidcrin.u'  the  value  of  their  hibor  and  the  value  thoy 
the  |>rniliiet  .' — A.  I  have  this  idea  about  it.  on  jx^MU^fal  pi 
where  a  man  invests  his  money,  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  w 
the  fust  place,  and  he  is  entitled  to  lay  up  somethinji*  in  ord 
for  keepin.LT  up  his  ])lant  and  kei'pin.L,^  his  uiaehinery  in  pxxl 
I  think  that  wh^'U  everything- of  that  kind  is  provided  lV>r, 
j)rodin*e  the  nv^ult  by  their  labor  aie  (^ititled  to  a  fair  share* 
That  is  the  ;^eneral  prineiph'  as  1  view  it.  I  think  that  win 
were  making;  HU  ])i*r  eeiit.  dividends,  they  eould  havt*  alfd 
their  laborers  s<>methin;4  more  than  they  did  pay  thetn. 
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Q.  How  many  persons  do  yon  employ  t — A.  From  seventy-three  to 
seventy-five. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  of  the  relative  cost  of  labor  in 
the  production  of  these  cotton  goods  that  are  manufactured  here — the 
proportion  which  the  cost  of  labor  bears  to  the  total  cost  t — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  you  pay  your  employ6s,  on  an  aver- 
age, a  trifle  over  a  dollar  a  day,  while  the  mills  pay  not  over  60  cents  a 
day. — A.  I  thought  my  average  was  higher  than  that. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  You  have  some  young  people  employed! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
some  boys. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  them  t — A.  Fifty  cents  a  day. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  total  number  of  employes  are  boysf — 
A.  Comparatively  few;  I  employ  several  girls  also. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Most  of  your  labor,  I  suppose,  is  done  by  full-grown  men  t — A. 
We  employ  some  colored  men  who  feed  the  presses.  Some  of  them  get 
1 1 .50  a  day. 

Q.  That  would  be  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  average  pay  in  the 
factories  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

WELL-BEHAVED  OPEEATIVES. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

y.  Please  state,  so  far  as  your  observation  enables  you  to  judge,  what 
is  the  moral  condition  and  behavior  of  these  operatives,  generally  t — 
A.  The  moral  condition  and  conduct  of  the  operatives,  1  think,  is  re- 
markably good.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  hear  of  any  disturbance 
amongst  them,  yhey  are  orderly  and  well  behaved  as  far  as  I  know, 
and  I  have  observed  them  very  closely. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  houses  they  occupy,  generally  t — A. 
The  houses,  generally,  are  very  comfortable,  good  enough  for  anybody 
to  live  in^ 

Q.  What  rent  do  they  have  to  pay  on  an  average  f  Is  it  about  what 
Mr.  Estes  stated f — A.  I  think  so;  about  92  a  room  per  month. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  AUGUSTA. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  living  here  as  compared  with  other  places  t — 
A.  I  think  that  a  man  can  live  as  cheaply  in  Augusta  as  he  can  anywhere 
in  the  South. 

Q.  Or  in  the  North  t — A.  I  think  so.  House  rent  is  very  low  here, 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  man  cannot  live  as  cheaply  here  as  he 
can  anvwhere  else. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  relations  between  the  employers  and  the 
employed  here  are  harmonious  f — ^A.  Perfectly  so. 

GOLOBED  LABOBEBS — WAGES — HAEMONY— THBEPT. 

Q.  How  does  the  colored  labor  in  this  community  compare  with  the 
white  labor  in  the  same  employments! — A.  I  think  the  colored  labor  &[ 
this  city  is  very  efficient,  and  I  suppose  that  the  average  wages  paid  to 
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porters  would  be  from  $18  to  $20  per  month.  The  relatioDar befcweni  the 
white  and  colored  people  here  are  very  pleasant  and  oordiaL  I  know  of 
no  animosities  or  no  had  feeling  between  Uiem  of  any  kindL  They  get 
along  quite  harmonioosly. 

Q.  Is  the  compensation  that  botti  classes  receive  Ibr  fhe  hudb  work 
aboat  the  same,  or  is  there  any  distinction  made  in  tiiat  respeot  on  m»- 
count  of  color  f — A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  dilferenoe  at  all  an  aooont 
of  color.  I  think  the  compensation  is  aboat  the  same  to  both  nlnnom 
for  the  same  kind  of  labor.  I  know  that  is  so  on  onr  railroada  and  pnb* 
lie  works  .about  here,  and  T  think  both  white  and  colored  laborws  an 
paid  about  the  same  wages  in  stores  and  other  plaoes  where  they  are 
employed,  for  the  same  kind  of  work.* 

OOLOBED  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  c<dored  laboren  heie  and 
around  this  city  so  far  as  you  know  itf  Are  they  improving^  do  yon 
think  f — A.  I  rather  think  they  are  improving. 

Q.  In  what  resx>ects  f — A.  WelU  I  think  Uiey  are  getting  to  be,  or 
trying  to  be,  more  thrifty ;  trying  to  save  more.  I  think  t£eir  halMti 
generally  are  very  good.  I  do  not  know  of  any  disorder  amongst  then 
of  any  kind.  The  ^ucational  facilities  for  the  young  ones  aie  jnat  the 
same  as  those  the  white  people  have. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  attendance  in  colored  schools  and  the  oharaete 
of  their  teachers  f — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know  the  teachers  are  good.  We 
have  a  very  good  city  school  here. 

Q.  Supported  by  the  State  f — A.  Supported  by  the  county  •  We  have 
a  city  school,  also,  which  is  supported  by  the  city.  I  think  the  assess- 
ment levied  ou  the  county  is  something  over  $30,000.  We  have  high 
schools  here  for  white  and  colored  pupils.  The  colored  i>eople  have 
their  own  tea^jhers,  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  and  I  con- 
sider that  they  have  the  same  educational  faciUties  that  the  whites 
have. 

Q.  Llow  many  months  in  the  year  are  the  schools  kept  open  t — A.  I 
think  about  eight  and  a  half  or  nine  months. 

FEDERAL  AID  NEEDED. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  for  aid  from  the  Fede- 
ral Government  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system,  and 
do  you  think  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that  there  should  be  such  an 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  t — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
should  suppose  that  there  would  be  a  very  great  necessity  for  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  interior  of  the  State. 

Q.  Then  you  would  favor  an  appropriation  of  that  sort  t — A.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly, sir.  In  our  State  we  have  two  colleges,  and  the  State  makes  the 
same  appropriation  to  the  colored  college  that  it  makes  to  the  univer- 
sity, $8,000  a  year.  The  colored  college  is  located  in  Atlanta.  Some 
time  a^o  there  was  talk  about  taking  away  that  appropriation,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  White,  a  colored  man,  who  is  here  now,  was  in  Atlanta,  and 
I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  the  time,  and  I  assured 
him  that  that  would  not  be  done.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
effort  made  to  take  away  the  appropriation  since  that  time.  It  is  made 
entirely  by  the  legislature. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  appropriation  is  about  as  much  as  the 
people  can  stand  for  educational  purposes! — A.  I  think  that  Oeorgia 
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is  doing,  probably,  as  mach  as  she  can  afford  to  do  at  this  present  time 
for  education.  There  is  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  of  our  people.  They  seem  to  think  that  they  are  being  taxed  too 
heavily  for  the  support  of  the  education  of  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
and  they  are  opposed  to  it.  They  are  opposed  to  paying  for  this  high 
school  education.  They  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  common  school  edu- 
cation, but  when  it  comes  to  the  higher  education  they  are  opposed  to 
paying  taxes  for  it. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  propriety  of  associating  with  the 
common  school  teaching,  instruction  in  the  industrial  artst — A.  I  think 
it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  South. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  portion  of  the  United  States  where  a 
system  of  instruction  of  that  sort  would  produce  more  benefit  t — A.  I 
know  of  no  section  of  the  country  where  such  a  system  of  instruction  is 
more  needed  than  here  in  the  South.  Our  great  lack  now,  in  connec- 
tion with  manufactures,  is  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  we  have  no 
men  here  who  understand  such  business,  especially  the  cotton  manu- 
facture; all  the  experts  come  from  the  East.  I  do  not  know  that  in 
these  industrial  schools  which  you  suggest  there  could  be  much  taught 
about  manufacturing,  and  I  believe  the  proper  place  to  learn  that  is 
right  in  the  factory;  but  in  the  various  branches  of  mechanics  men 
could  learn  a  great  deal  in  those  schools  that  would  be  advantageous 
to  them  in  future  life. 

AN  OLD  NEWSPAPER. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  are  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  here  t — A.  I  am  the 
president  of  the  company,  and  the  manager  of  the  paper,  the  Chronicle 
and  Constitutionalist. 

Q.  When  was  that  paper  established  t — A.  One  of  the  papers  was 
started  in  1785  and  the  other  in  1795,  and  the  two  were  consolidated  in 
1877. 

Q.  Is  this  city  substantially  the  county  t — A.  Two-thirds  of  the  fund 
is  used  in  this  town,  I  think. 

NATIVE  LABOR. 

Q.  You  know  the  personnel  of  the  laborers  about  here  pretty  well,  I 
suppose  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  them  pretty  well. 

Q.  Are  most  of  them  native-born  t — A.  A  great  majority  of  them. 

Q.  They  are  just  the  same  stock,  then,  that  constitutes  the  mass  of 
the  yeomanry  of  the  State,  the  white  citizens  of  Georgia^ t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  considerable  foreign  clement t — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the 
manufacturing  industries. 

Q.  Do  most  of  the  people  who  are  employed  in  those  industries  come 
from  the  country  around  here  within  a  radius  of  40  or  50  miles  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Many  of  them  come  from  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city. 

Q.  And  you  consider  them,  as  a  class,  the  equals  of  any  working 
people  to  be  found  any  where  t — A.  As  factory  laborers,  I  do. 

Q.  As  capable  of  developing  expertness  and  skill  in  manufacturing 
industry  as  any  population  anywhere? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  experts  who  have  the  control  of  that  labor  here. 
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Q.  And,  therefore,  ao  ftir  as  oapadty  and  okill  «e  cooewBafl,  Ito 
people  are  entitled  to  receive  as  high  wages  mm  any  laboran  in  the  m 
production  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and:  I  do  not  tiiink  thej  have  been  mi 

dently  paid. 

PBOTSOnOH. 

Q.  I  suppose  yon  corroborate  the  teatimony  of  Mr.  Bales  as  to  tl 
cost  of  capital  here  f  L  believe  he  said  it  waau  moch  higher,  prohaU 
than  in  the  Eastern  States. — ^A*  I  think  it  ia  aboat  twice  aa  high  as  it 
in  the  Eastern  States,  and  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  in  Bnglaad. 

Q.  Then,  taking  into  account  all  the  conditions  of  manofiwtxiri 
here,  that  capital  is  so  much  higher  than  at  the  ITdrth,  that  yoa  ht 
some  advantages  in  your  climate  and  in  the  matter  of  fireigfats  and  mm 
other  incidental  advantages,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  conditions  of  t 
markets  ot  the  world,  and  of  this  conntzy  in  particular,^  do  yon  thi 
there  is  any  way  by  which  labor  here  can  receive  any  higher  oompoi 
tion  than  it  now  receives  without  breaking  down  exiswig  indnstrii 

I  do  not  have  reference  now  to  the  past,  bat  to  the  present. ^A.  1 

you  mean  your  question  to  apply  merely  to  this  iMUticaiar  locality  f 

Q.  Yes;  to  thin  locality  and  to  other  loealitiesui  the  Soath,  simik 
situated,  where  wages  are  about  the  same. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  enoa 
about  the  business  to  say  how  the  compensation  of  these  pe<^de  ooi 
be  iucreaseil,  but  ou  general  principles  I  believe  it  to  be  the  Antg 
every  government.  State  and  Federal^  to  so  legislate  as  to  take  earc 
the  interest  of  its  laborers,  and  elevate  their  condition.  I  do  not  wi 
the  Government  to  interfere  with  a  man's  private  business,  but  I 
want  the  Oovcrnment  to  so  legislate  that  labor  shall  be  protected  s 
elevated,  and  that  the  product  of  American  labor  shall  be  proted 
against  the  competition  of  the  world.  I  believe  it  is  the  datv  of  1 
Governmeut  of  the  United  States  to  protect  its  laboring  l>eop]e,  and 
protect  tlie  products  of  their  labor  apiinst  the  labor  and  the  product 
other  nations,  in  that  way  I  believe  that  our  laborers  and  our  i 
chanies  can  rei^»ive  bip^lier  compensation  than  they  receive  now  an( 
do  not  know  of  any  other  way  in  which  that  result  can  be  attained. 

Q.  is  there  any  way  by  which  our  laborers  can  be  protected  agaii 
the  world  unless  the  home  market  for  which  they  produce  is  insured 
them  ? — A.  1  know  of  no  other  way. 

Q.  If  foreign  manufactures,  foreign  products  which  mig^ht  as  well 
produced  here,  are  permitted  to  come  to  this  country,  must  they  ii 
necessarily  absorb  a  portion  of  the  American  market,  and  to  that  exte 
deprive  the  American  i)roducer  of  the  home  market t — A.  1  think  that 
certain  indnstries,  for  instance,  where  our  present  tariff  is  so  adjusted 
to  give  a  man  25  or  35  per  cent,  protection,  the  first  effect  of  I'epealii 
that  protection  would  be  to  deduct  so  much  from  the  wages  of  the  labore 
employed  in  that  industry.  I  believe  that  would  l>e  the  direct  and  ii 
mediate  eti'ect  oi'  the  repeal  of  such  protection  5  and,  I  lielieve,  thene: 
effect  of  it  would  be  that  our  industries  would  be  8toi)ped  and  our  oper 
tives  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  Of  course,  you  understan 
that  I  am  simply  stating  my  own  views  and  convictions.  We  ha\ 
cheaper  meat  and  (cheaper  bread  hcie  than  they  have  in  the  old  com 
tries.  We  send  flour  and'  meat  to  the  old  countries,  and  it  stands  t 
reason  that  if  we  can  attbrd  to  supply  them,  those^  products  must  t 
still  cheai)er  here  at  home.  Our  mechanics  and  laborers  are  really  be 
ter  off  on  the  whole,  than  any  others  in  the  wide  world. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  see  any  other  reason  why  they  are  so,  except  th« 
they  have  better  wages,  more  money  to  buy  with  t — A.  I  think,  < 
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course,  that  cue  reason  of  it  is  that  they  have  better  wagers,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  way  in  which  they  are  better  off.  It  is  becanse 
they  have  more  remunerative  employment  than  other  mechanics  else- 
where and  cheaper  provisions.  Xhey  get  better  pay  for  their  services. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  reason. 

Q.  If  these  same  Southern  industries  that  we  have  been  speaking  of 
were  to  pay  their  help  what  it  ought  to  be  paid,  do  you  believe  that 
these  cotton  manufacturers  could  get  along  without  protection?  In 
other  words,  if  there  was  more  protection  upon  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  the  Sou  til,  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  believe  there  would  then  be  a 
chance  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  operatives  who  produce  these 
goods  f — A.  I  believe  that  in  the  coarser  fabrics,  such  as  are  made  at 
Columbus  and  at  Augusta,  the  South  can  certainly  defy  competition  in 
tl^is  country.  If,  as  I  understand  to  be  the  case,  our  mills  do  not  pay 
the  same  wages  that  are  paid  to  the  same  class  of  labor  in  the  Eastern 
States,  I  think  our  mills  here  could  afford  to  pay  those  wages.  Of 
course,  I  know  nothing  about  the  exact  details;  I  am  simply  giving  my 
opinion.  I  believe  they  could  afford  to  do  it  and  still  compete  with 
mills  elsewhere. 

Q.  You  think  t  hey  could  do  it  profitably  ? — A.  It  certainly  could  have 
been  done  heretofore  when  these  mills  were  paying  dividends  of  20  per 
cent?,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  could  afford  to  do  it  now.  I 
think,  however,  that  we  are  progressing  all  the  time  and  learning  how 
to  conduct  the  business  more  economically ;  I  think  that  in  England, 
where  they  have  been  manufacturing  goods  for  half  a  century,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that,  so  far  as  the  economies  are  concerned,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  practice  them  more  successfully  and  to  have  brought 
them  to  more  ])erfection  than  we  have  here.  I  think  it  possible  for  one 
mill  to  make  money  in  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  line  of  goods,  while 
at  the  same  time  another  mill,  equally  well  situated,  may  lose  money  on 
the  same  line  of  goods  because  of  the  want  of  the  proper  skill  and 
economy  in  the  management  of  the  business.  Is  not  that  true,  Mr. 
Hillt 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes  5  you  have  got  to  have  the  mill  and  the  brains  both. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  I  so  understand  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
old  countries  they  ought  to  understand  this  question  of  economical  man- 
agement better  than  we  do  here.  I  noticed  the  other  day  that  Mr. 
Young,  the  president  of  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Mills  in  Columbus,  said 
they  got  their  labor  there  for  about  the  same  price  paid  in  the  English 
mills.  I  had  an  idea  that  operatives  of  even  the  poorest  class  here  were 
receiving  a  great  deal  higher  wages  than  the  corresponding  class  in 
England. 

ENGLISH   AND  AMERICAN  WAGES. 

• 

The  Chairman.  It  was  testified  before  this  committee  by  Mr.  Mather, 
a  prominent  English  manufacturer,  whose  mission  to  this  country,  under 
the  authority  of  the  English  Government,  was  to  study  our  system  of  in- 
dustrial and  technical  education,  that  the  common  labor  of  England  em- 
ployed in  manufacture,  is  paid,  all  things  considered,  just  about  50  per 
cent,  of  what  is  paid  to  corresponding  labor  here,  and  that  for  skilled 
labor  here,  the  compensation  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  England. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Mr.  Mather's  statement  was  this:  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wages  of  the  laborer  in  England  employed  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  these  common  woolens  and  cottons  that  enter  into  general  pop- 
ular use,  cottons  made  out  of  yarn  under  Xo.  1^,  and  woolens  of  the 
same  general  character,  and  the  wages  of  the  same  grade  of  labor  here^ 
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was  aboat  50  per  cent. ;  bat  as  to  the  oibar  dan  of  labor  empiqyed  in 
the  manufacture  of  dress  goods,  the  highor  qoalitiai  of  eottm  aai 
woolen  fabrics,  requiring  more  labor  and  more  skflled  labor  and  bettor 
machinery,  tbe  difference  was  ICX)  per  cent. 

The  Witness.  That  our  labor  received  100  per  oent.  moret 

Mr.  Puan.  Yes;  the  operatives  employed  in  prodaciiig  tluMe higher 
grades  of  goods. 

The  Ohaibman.  Mr.  Mather  was  dealing  witJi  fhe  wagea  paid  hi  tte 
Northern  mills,  not  with  the  wages  paid  in  these  mflla  in  the  Sootli. 

The  Witness.  Well,  even  here,  we  still  reqaixe  a  little  proteetiiMU 
With  capital  at3  per  cent,  and  with  common  labor  getting  wagea  fiOpor 
cent,  below  ours,  er,  rather,  with  our  wages  50  per  oeat.  above  tldM% 
the  English  have  us  at  a  great  disadvantaife.  Of  coarse,  we  do  not  cone 
into  competition  with  them  so  fJEu*  as  fine  goods  are  csonoemed,  but  the 
time  may  come  when  we  will ;  and  if  it  be  true  tbat  onr  labor  in  thii 
country  is  paid  50  per  cent,  higher  wages  than  oorrespoiuliiiK  En|^ 
labor,  and  that  money  can  be  had  there  at  3  percent,  to  pat  into  maim- 
facturiiig,  then  it  Is  obvious  that  we  need  all  the  protection  we  can  gBt| 
both  at  the  North  and  at  the  South. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Facts  are  worth  a  great  deal  when  nndispatecL  Then  ii 
no  manufacturer  who  claims  that  in  the  manntsMstoie  of  fhe  olaas  o(ftb- 
rics  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  and  that  are  made  here,  the  cost  of 
the  labor  is  more  than  20  per  cent.  In  that  class  of  goods  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  is  a  little  over  60  per  cent.;  that  is,  the  raw  matoriit 
costs  three  times  what  the  labor  costs.  Kow,  if  yoa  increaee  the  20  per 
cent. — thecostof  thelabor  in  themanufactnreof  tbisclaes  of  goods  heie— 
one-half,  you  will  have  the  amount  that  the  English  mana&ctorer  pagrs 
for  his  labor.  Then,  against  that  there  is  the  advantage  which  the 
American  manufacturer  has  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  he  has 
that  advantage  on  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  goods.  The  ad- 
vantage in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  to  the  manufactarer  at  the 
South  has  been  stated  here  by  two  gentlemen  as  $5 a  bale;  and  by  Mr. 
Young,  of  Columbus,  it  was  given  as  $7  a  bale.  Now,  that  gives  to  the 
American  manufacturer  an  advantage  over  the  English  manafactnier 
upon  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  labor  employed  in  making 
this  class  of  goods,  after  allowing  for  the  higher  wages  the  English 
manufacturer  has  to  pay,  because  the  whole  cost  of  labor  in  that  class 
of  manufrtcture  is  only  20  per  cent.,  while  the  cost  of  the  raw  materia 
is  three  times  as  much.  Then,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  tbe  product 
of  our  labor  here  is  admitted  to  be  generally  15  or  20  per  cent,  more 
than  the  product  of  the  same  grade  of  labor  in  England,  because  our 
operatives  work  longer  hours  and  with  better  material.  Then,  there 
is  the  climatic  advantage  to  be  added.  Now,  when  you  put  all  these 
advantages  together,  which  belong  to  the  American  manufacturer,  you 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  ho  is  able  to  go  into  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  compete  successfully  with  any  of  these  foreign  producers. 
These  are  simple  facts,  and  any  man  can  form  his  opinion  as  lie  pleases. 

Now,  I  agree  that  in  the  adjustment  of  a  revenue  tarift*  we  ought  to 
look  to  see  what  amount  of  labor  and  capital  is  employed  in  any  given 
manufacture,  and  what  advantage,  if  any,  the  English  or  other  foreign 
manufacturer  has  over  the  American,  and  where  we  find  that  any  kind 
of  manufacture  requires  a  larger  amount  of  labor  and  more  skilled  la- 
bor, so  as  to  give  the  Englishman  an  advantage,  as,  for  instance,  in  re- 
spect to  these  dress  goods,  which  I  call  luxuries — then,  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff,  I  would  regulate  and  apply  the  rate  of  duty  with  ref- 
erence to  its  effect  upon  the  home  industry.    That  is  the  principle  that 
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would  govern  me.  But  in  respect  to  these  other  fabrics  that  go  into 
common  use,  and  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  which  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  we  have  an  advantage,  independent  of  protection,  I  do  not 
believe  in  putting  on  a  duty  that  can  have  no  effect  except  to  enable  our 
home  manui'acturers  to  add  to  their  profits.  As  Mr.  Estes  has  stated, 
the  present  production  in  this  country  in  these  classes  of  goods  is  abnor- 
mal, because  it  has  gone  beyond  the  demand.  No  industry  can  prosper 
unless  it  is  in  a  normal  condition^  with  a  normal  rate  of  production  to 
meet  the  normal  demand,  but  when  you  have  production  and  6onsump- 
tiou  running  parallel  with  each  other  and^  both  in  a  natural  condition 
then  you  will  have  prosperity  and  permanence. 

The  Witness.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  in  your  proposition  that 
where  our  industry  does  not  require  any  protection  there  is  no  necessity 
to  protect  it.  These  gentlemen  here  say  that  they  do  not  want  any  pro- 
tection for  their  cotton  industries, but  they  have  told  you  that  they  work 
their  operatives  eleven  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  PuGH.  They  may  work  them  only  nine  hours  a  day  and  still  be 
entirelv  independent  of  protection. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  can  make  out  to  your  satisfaction  that  they  would  be  entirely  in- 
dependent of  protection  if  they  worked  their  operatives  only  nine  hours 
a  day. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Mr.  Mather,  who  is  certainly  very  well  informed  on  all 
these  subjects,  and  who  is  admitted  to  be  a  man  of  truth,  stated  that 
England  had  entirely  given  up  the  contest  with  American  manufact- 
urers in  the  production  of  the  style  of  goods  that  are  made  here,  wool- 
ens and  cottons. 

The  Chairman.  He  hardly  said  that. 

Mr.  PuGH.  He  did  say  that  England  had  abandoned  that  contest  and 
that  she  was  now  educating  her  masses  in  the  sciences  underlying  these 
manufacturing  industries  so  as  to  create  a  greater  demand,  because  of 
the  increased  intelligence  of  the  people;  believing  that  with  increased 
inteligence  will  come  an  increased  demand  for  a  higher  class  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  as  to  the  future;  but  with  regard  to  the 
present  he  said  that  they  could  not  compete  with  us  in  our  oum  mar- 
kets. We  do  not  sell,  nor  was  it  said  or  admitted  by  Mr.  Mather 
that  we  do  sell,  any  considerable  portion  of  these  common  goods  in  any 
European  market,  whether  in  England  or  elsewhere.  We  have  simply 
shown  by  our  small  exportations  and  the  superiority  of  our  coarser  tex- 
tile fabrics,  that  we  could  sell  to  some  extent  in  England,  and  to  some 
extent  on  the  continent,  and  to  a  still  larger  extent  in  the  markets  of 
the  East.  Our  goods  are  better  than  the  English  goodp  The  shoddy 
elements,  starch  and  what  not,  that  are  found  in  the  common  English 
goods  are  not  found  in  the  American  goods,  which,  therefore,  have  a 
better  name.  For  that  reason  the  English  manufacturers  do  not  try  to 
sell  and  do  not  expect  to  sell  in  our  markets  their  coarser  fabrics. 

With  refei^nce  to  this  matter  of  technical  and  industrial  education, 
Mr.  Mather  said  that  they  were  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
should  have  substantially  lost  the  continental  markets  for  the  coarser 
goods,  as  they  have  already  lost  the  American  market,  and  that  they 
were  preparing,  by.superior  culture  and  increased  skill  among  their  op- 
eratives, to  take  the  advance  in  supplying  the  demand  for  the  highei 
grades  of  goods  of  which  you  have  spoken.  That  is  what  Mr.  Mather 
said  on  that  point ;  but  that  is  a  little  wide  of  what  1  was  trying  to  get 
at  here,  which  is  the  just  division,  or,  in  the  language  of  our  resolution, 
*<  the  division  b^tweeu  labor  and  capital  of  their  joint  products  vu  t\M^ 
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United  States,"  as  confined  to  tbis  particalar  looaHtar  where  we  we  lov 
pursning  our  inquiiies.  Now,  it  is  admitted  that  Jn  eveiy  partcf  the 
country  tliey  make  these  coarser  goods  which,  as  all  admi^  kold  tks 

American  market  against  the  world. 

These  gentlemen  say,  and  Mr.  Young  said,  that  tbeae  Boathcftf  man* 
ufacturing  establishments  require  no  proteetion  whatever.  Mr.  Toasg 
very  emphatically  said  that  he  wanted  nothing  ikY>iB  the  Qat^fmBKVtf 
wanted  no  protection  whatever,  tliat  no  man  ought  to  he  in  a  fimlMm 
where  he  was  obliged  to  receive  any  aid  from  Umb  Gtovemmenthi  odor 
to  prosecute  that  business.  He  is  a  free  trader  oat  and  oat.  Bono  of 
these  gentlemen  here  say  that  they  want  no  pioteotion;  I  doo%  kwnr 
but  all  these  gentlemen  here  at  Augusta  say  the  same  thing,  fiat  Ml 
Young  said,  and  these  manufacturers  here  say,  that  they  are  middnff  w 
money  at  present.  Still  they  say,  and  it  woald  seem  to  be  indicalea  to 
the  data  they  give,  that  they  have  been  able  heretofore  to  make  eooM* 
erable  money.  The  question  then  comes  up  whether  they  are  giviiigt 
fair  share  of  the  joint  )>roduction  of  the  caf>ital  and  labor  empleyed  h . 
their  mills  to  their  operatives.  This  is  the  bert  Uibor  in  the  world,  aad 
it  gets  80  cents  a  day.  Mr.  Walsh  pays  his  labor,  whieh  moat  be  ptadi- 
caUy  of  the  same  general  sort  (that  is  the  same  sort  of  haman  beinri, 
nearly  $2  a  day.  These  people  in  the  mills  work  eleven  hoanTdSj^ 
men,  women,  and  little  folks  down  to  the  age  of  ten.  Now,  are  ttqr 
getting  their  just  share  of  the  product! 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  yoo,  Mr.  CJhaimiaii,  but  I 
don't  think  the  analogy  between  my  business  and  the  ootton  fiustorirt 
will  hold  good. 

The  Chairman.  Doubtless  you  ought  to  pay  more. 

The  Witness.  The  people  that  I  employ  are  mechanics. 

The  Chaibiman.  And  they  are  grown  people! 

The  WIT^ESS.  Yes ;  most  of  them  are  grown  people.  Still  I  do  not 
think  the  factories  here  have  geuerally  paid  their  people  enough  wages. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  do  not  think  that  the  labor  here  will  amount  to20  ])er 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  product,  because  that  is  what  it  amounts  to  iu 
Massachusetts. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that;  of  course  Mr. 
Phinizy  knows,  and  Mr.  Estes  kiiows  more  about  it  than  I  do  j  but  I  did 
not  think  that  our  factories  paid  even  an  average  of  80 cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Phinizy.  IT  you  leave  out  all  those  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
lifteen  we i)ay  over  $1  a  day,  on  an  average;  but  there  are  two  hundred 
of  the  emi)loyes  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen,  and  some  of  them 
make  only  $1  a  week,  which,  of  course,  brings  down  the  average 

The  Chairman.  From  wha*:  I  have  seen  of  these  working  people,  and 
what  I  have  seen  of  these  industries  I  don't  believe  they  are  makuig 
money,  and  1  do  not  believe  they  can  aiford  to  pay  more  than  they  do 
pay  and  build  up  and  maintain  these  factories.  I  believe  that  pro- 
tection is  as  necessary  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  ^ew  England  manufact* 
nrcrs,  and  1  believe  these  gentlemen  give  utterance  to  sentiments  which, 
if  they  were  carried  out,  would  ruin  their  own  industries* here.  There 
is  no  prolit  now  in  any  of  the  great  niaiiufacturing  industries  in  this 
country  to-day.  In  nearly  every  one  of  them  the  laborers  are  either  be- 
ing discharged  or  compelled  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wjiges.  That 
is  the  rule,  and  it  is  n«)t  fair  to  assume,  as  is  someti'nes  assumed,  that 
this  is  a  mere  politiital  dodge  to  affect  the  choice  of  Speaker  of  the  next 
Ilouse  of  llepresentatives,  or  to  affect  the  next  Presidential  electkHi^ 
because  men  do  not  gp  into  voluntary  bankr  iptcy  for  any  such  rvasous 
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Mr.  Phinizy.  We  paid  the  same  wages  when  we  were  making  20  per 
cent,  dividends,  and  in  fact  they  are  generally  quite  well  satisfied. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  but  when  they  die  they  have  nothing  to  pay 
their  funeral  expenses. 

Mr.  Phinizy.  Well,  if  they  spend  their  money  or  throw  it  away 

The  Witness.  They  ought  to  make  something  beyond  bare  living,  so 
as  to  have  a  chance  to  save  something.  Give  the  operative  a  chance  to 
save  a  little  money,  if  he  has  earned  it,  and  do  not  give  it  all  to  the  man 
who  employs  him  to  do  the  work.  I  am  no  communist,  nor  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  I  believe  that  these  people  do  not  get  compensated  fairly 
for  their  hibor. 

Mr.  Phinizy.  Would  you  make  the  mills  co-operative  establishments  t 

The  Witness.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  that;  that  is  not  necessary. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  pay  the  operatives  fairly. 

Mr.  Phinizy.  They  need  not  work  for  the  wages  they  get  if  they  do 
not  chooye. 

The  Chaikman.  They  must  either  work  or  starve. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  further,  I  do  not  believe  in  working 
these  little  children,  either.  I  believe  that  the  State  that  is  least  gov- 
erned is  best  governed,  but  still  I  think  there  are  certain  things  that  the 
State  ought  to  take  charge  of,  and  that  is  one  of  them.  I  do  not  believe 
in  running  those  operatives  eleven  hours  or  eleven  and  a  half  hours  for 
a  day's  work,  either,  and  1  do  not  believe  in  children  only  ten  years  of 
age  going  to  work.  However,  I  think  these  matteis  will  regulate  them- 
selves after  awhile.  This  manufacturing  business  is  a  new  thing  with 
us,  and  after  ir  gets  better  organized  1  have  no  doubt  these  evils  will  be 
remedied. 

Mr.  PuGH.  These  gentlemen  say  they  would  not  employ  the  children 
in  many  cases  but  for  the  importunities  of  the  parents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  parents'  importunity  is  based  upon  their 
hunger,  which  recurs  three  times  a  day.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  profit  to 
the  manufacturer  keeps  the  laborer  continually  poor  and  dependent  upon 
the  mills  for  his  daily  bread.  The  manufacturer  can,  if  necessary,  live 
the  next  twenty  years  on  the  profits  of  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  the 
laborer,  unless  he  has  employment,  will  starve  to  death  in  a  week.  Now, 
if  the  joint  product  of  labor  and  capital  had  been  distributed  fairly,  the 
laborer  as  well  as  the  employer  would  have  sometMng  saved  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  life.  All  this,  of  course,  is  theorizing,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  the  resolution  under  which  we  are  acting  instructs  us  to  inquire 
into,  and  it  troubles  us. 

Adjourned. 


Augusta,  Ga.,  November  23, 1883. 
Francis  Coggin  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  identified  with  the  business  in- 
terests of  this  cit}' t — Answer.  Twenty-five  years. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  were  born  in  New  Hampshire  T — A.  Yes, 
8ir. 

the  pioneer  cotton  factory  in  GEORGIA. 

Q.  With  what  business  enterprise  have  you  been  and  are  you  now 
identified  t — A.  I  am  connected  with  the  Augusta  Factory,  as  superin- 
tendent.   I  have  been  there  ever  since  I  came  to  Augusta, 
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Q.  How  does  that  oompare  with  other  flActories  in  tbim  ettj  « to  ex« 
teD t  and  importaDce  t — A.  Well,  it  is  rather  titie  fdbneer  of  oottm  mm- 
fiEictariug  in  this  section  of  eoontry — ^I  may  say  in  Georgia.  Tb»  othoft 
are  an  outgrowth  from  it,  although  there  may  have  been  wnne  sIbs^ 
mill  established  before  that  one,  iSthongh  the  others  maj  now  have  imr 
proved  mills. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  Angnsta  Factory  f — A.  G&l  kmidred 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  The  company,  I  sappose,  have  some  sorplns  aeoamidatod  I— A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  spindles  does  the  Augusta  Factory  nin  I— ^A.  We  sn 
mnning  26,000. 

Q.  How  mnch  cotton  do  you  work  up  annually  t— A.  About  1S,0W 
bales. 

PRODTTOT  AND  XABXXTS. 

Q.  What  sort  of  goods  do  you  make  t— -A.  Bheetinga,  shirtingSy  aai 
drills,  No.  14  yarn ;  plain  goods,  most  of  them. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  your  market  t — ^A.  In  this  countiy  and  in  Ghiiis 
and  in  Africa.  We  export  quite  a  large  quantity  of  goods  to  Ohina  and 
Africa,  and  some  to  Mexico. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  foreign  trade  in  those-  goods  tending  to  in- 
crease t — A.  Yes,  sir  ^  it  is  increasing. 

Q.  Then  the  case  is  substantially  this :  that  the  markka  of  tihe  worid 
are  open  to  your  manufactures  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  find  you  are  able  to  compete  with  England,  Ctermauy,  or 
any  other  country  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  able  at  the  present  low  prices 
of  goods.  If  goods  were  higher^  we  could  not  export.  For  instance, 
when  we  were  selling  our  sheetings  at  8  cents  a  yard  therej  we  ooald 
not  exi)ort  auy  at  all,  because  we  could  do  better  with  our  goods  at 
home  than  by  sonding  them  abroad,  but  at  the  present  prices  we  can 
do  as  well  with  them  in  the  foreign  market  as  at  home. 

Q.  Still,  if  the  cost  of  production  should  not  be  increased  you  could 
always  fall  back  upon  those  foreign  markets  unless  prices  abroad  should 
fall  too  low  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  facts  as  to  the  market  for  manufactored  goods, 
textile  fabrics,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  generally  in  what  we  may  call 
the  uncivilized  world  t  As  the  world  improves  is  there  a  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  our  manufactured  products! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Just  in  proportion  as  civilization  advances,  you  think  we  may  ex- 
pect the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  find  foreign  markets  t — A.  I 
think  so.  The  market  in  Africa  has  not  been  open  to  us  untiF  within  a 
few  years.  But  our  goods  are  becoming  very  popular  there,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  would  take  all  the  productions  of  our  mills  if  we  chose  to  send 
them  there. 

Q.  From  that  state  of  things,  I  suppose  you  would  infer  that  the 
manufacture  of  goods  of  the  class  that  you  are  making  might  be  ex- 
panded indefinitely  in  this  country  without  glutting  the  market! — A, 
I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  because  the  foreign  markets  are  open  to  youl — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  These  are  the  style  of  goods  that  are  wanted  in  those  markets,  and 
there  is  a  much  wider  demand  for  them  than  there  is  for  finer  styles. 

Q.  What  part  of  Africa  do  you  send  those  goods  to  t—  A.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  the  port;  it  is  in  Southern  Africa. 

Q.  In  the  British  possessions  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  prospect  of  opening  a  market  foi 
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American  manufactured  products  in  Central  Africa,  where  Stanley  and 
other  discoverers  and  explorers  have  been  operating  for  a  few  years 
past!— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't.  I  think  we  have  sent  from  20,000  to  25,000 
bales  to  Africa  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  sent  the  product  of  that  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  t — A.  I  mean  that  we  have  sent  that  number  of  bales 
of  sheeting. 

Q.  How  does  a  bale  of  sheeting  compare  with  a  bale  of  lint  cotton  t — 
A.  It  will  take  a  little  more  than  one  bale  of  cotton  to  make  a  bale  of 
sheeting;  a  bale  of  sheeting  weighs  about  400  pounds,  and  there  is 
about  15  per  cent,  waste,  that  is,  you  lose  about  that  much  by  put- 
ting cotton  into  the  form  of  sheeting.  There  would  be  not  far  from  a 
bale  of  sheeting  in  a  bale  of  cotton  weighing  475  or  500  pounds. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  Asiatic,  your  Chinese  market,  in  about  what 
quantity  do  you  send  goods  there  1 — A.  We  have  not  been  sending 
much  tiiere  until  the  past  two  years.  We  have  shipped  about  1,000 
or  1,500  bales  this  year,  and  the  business  is  increasing  jill  the  time. 
Our  goods  lately  introduced  are  a  little  lighter  than  the  "  Indian  Head'' 
of  the  Nashua  Company  in  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  ^hat  do  you  think  of  the  capacity  of  the  Chinese  market? — A. 
I  think  there  is  market  enough  there  for  the  coarse  goods  of  all  the  mills 
that  will  be  started  in  this  country  for  the  next  twenty  years.  All  we  re- 
quire is  to  establish  houses  there,  as  the  English  have  done.  If  we  had 
our  goods  rej)resented  there  by  our  own  house  we  would  have  no  trouble 
at  all  in  selling  all  the  goods  that  we  could  send. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  overstimulate  tjie  manu- 
facture in  this  country  of  the  class  of  goods  which  you  are  making? — 
A.  That  is  my  opinion.  We  will  produce  more  than  our  own  country 
will  require,  but  our  goods  are  of  the  style  that  are  in  demand  in  those 
other  countries. 

Q.  What  do  we  receive  from  the  Africans  in  return  for  our  goods  t 
You  do  your  business  with  shippers  in  New  York,  I  understand,  and 
they  send  the  goods  to  Africa  and  take  in  return  the  productions  of  the 
country,  whatever  they  may  be.  That  is  how  the  business  is  done,  is 
it  not  t — A.  I  think  the  house  of  Bertram,  in  Boston,  do  most  of  the 
African  business.  I  know  they  do  most  of  the  African  business  in  cot- 
ton goods. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  practical  knowledge  of  manufacturing  ? — 
A.  I  commenced  at  the  Nashua  Mills,  in  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  there? — A.  About  live  years,  I  think. 
Then  I  worked  in  the  Chicopee  Mills  about  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Then  you  were  engaged  about  twenty  years  in  learning  the  man- 
ufacture anil  managing  the  business  in  New  England  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

GROWTH  OF  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  South,  especially  in  Augusta  and  vicinity,  when  you  came  here  ? — 
A.  The  business  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  when  I  came  here.  The  com- 
pany that  had  built  the  mills  that  I  had  charge  of  had  failed  up  and 
the  mills  had  gone  into  new  hands^  and  I  took  hold  of  the  new  company 
which  had  just  bought  out  the  mills. 

Q.  Was  the  manirfacturing  industry  prostrate  generally  throughout 
the  South  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  very  little  manufacturing  anywhere 
in  the  South  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  mills  that  we^re  then  in  o|>eratioat— 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  two  in  Golnmbas^  and  there  was  Qie  Gnnite- 
ville  Mill  in  South  Carolina,  about  U  miles  from  here.  ISiose  wen 
about  the  only  mills  of  any  importance  that  were  raimuig  in  the  8oMl 
There  was  one,  I  believe,  in  Huntsville,  which  was  run  entirely  hy  sIsYe 
labor. 

Q.  In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  jndge  of  the  progress  that  bss 
been  made  in  manufactures  in  the  South,  I  would  like  to  hste  yon  en- 
merate  all  the  mills  that  you  know  of^  sonth  of  Mason  and  IMzon^  lioSi 
that  have  sprung  up  since  that  time. — ^A.  I  perhaps  ooold  not  remem- 
ber all  of  them ;  in  fact*,  I  do  not  know  the  nam.es  of  all  of  thmn,  but 
here  in  Augusta  are  the  Sibley  Mill,  and  the  King  Mill,  and  the  Bnter 
prise,  and  the  Somerville,  and  the  Shamrock,  and  three  or  foar  smiD 
mills;  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  them,  bat  they  are  mostly  ii- 
dividual  concerns;  then  there  are. the  Atlanta  millSy  and  the  Langkf 
mills,  and  the  Yancluse  mills,  and  the  Macon  mills. 

Q.  And  the  Columbus  miUst — A.  Yes;  but  tiiere  were  two  smaD 
mills  in  Columbus  when  I  came  here. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  points  in  Georgia  where  ootton  mannfiustu^ 
ing  is  carried  on  now  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many.  There  is  a  oiill  at 
Savannah,  and  there  are  three  or  four,  I  think,  at  West  Pointi  Os^; 
and  there  is  quite  a  number  of  other  smaUer  mills,  the  loeation  of  whiA 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  manufacturing  development  ia 
South  Carolina! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  good  many  mill^in  Sootii 
Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  too. 

Q.  Are  there  some  in  Yirfiriniat — A.  Yes,  sir;  bat  I  do  not  think  the 
mills  have  increased  so  much  in  Virginia  as  in  these  States  down  hen, 

Q.  Are  there  auy  iu  Tennessee t — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  were  none 
when  I  came  here. 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  iu  Alabama  now,  are  there  nott — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  When  I  came  down  here,  before  I  began  to  work,  I  traveled  all 
through  this  part  of  the  country.  I  engaged  in  the  manufacturer  of  sup- 
plies and  I  traveled  a  great  deal,  and  in  that  way  1  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  mills  that  were  iu  this  part  of  the  country.  I  traveled  off 
as  far  as  ISTew  Orleans,  and  into  Texas,  and  all  through  there,  and  there 
were  very  few  mills,  and  very  small  ones,  at  that  time. 

Q.  This  change  must  have  taken  place  principally  since  the  wart— 
A.  Yes,  sir,  since  the  war;  mostly  within  the  last  Ave  or  six  years. 
The  business  has  increased  very  rapidly. 

Q.  And  is  so  increasing  now,  is  it  nott — A.  Yes,  sir. 

V\rHEBE  SOUTHERN  FACTOEIES  ARE  OWNED. 

Q.  Where  does  the  capital  that  is  invested  in  these  mills  come  fixHn 
mostly ;  is  it  raised  at  the  South,  or  does  it  come  from  the  North,  or 
does  it  come  from  both  sections  ! — A.  The  capital  in  the  Augusta  Fac- 
tory is  all  owned  here,  I  thiuk.  I  thiuk  that  a  majority  of  the  stock 
in  the  other  factories  is  owned  here,  but  there  is  a  large  minority  of  the 
stock  in  the  other  mills  that  is  owned  at  the  North. 

Q.  But  the  management  and  control  of  these  mills  is  in  the  hands 
of  Southern  men,  as  a  rule? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many  superintendents  and  experts 
from  the  North  employed  in  the  mills? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them  are 
from  the  North. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  result  is,  however,  the  gradual  education  of  Soatb* 
ijrn  men  iu  the  manufacturing  artst — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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SUPERIORITY  OF  SOUTHERN  OPERATIVES. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Southern  laborinjj 
population  to  manufacturing! — A.  I  think  that  our  poor  class  of  peo- 
ple, the  people  who  work  in  the  mills,  are  the  finest  help  that  I  have 
ever  seen  anywhere.  I  consider  them  the  best  help  that  you  can  find 
in  any  mills  in  the  country.  They  arc  easily  managed;  they  are  good 
workers,  and  thty  are  a  well-behaved  people.  When  I  began  working  in 
the  mills  at  the  North  there  was  nothing  but  what  we  call  Yankee  help 
employed,  and  I  compare  the  class  of  help  that  we  have  here  now  with 
the  class  that  we  had  in  the  mills  Jibout  that  time,  and  wo  considered 
then  that  we  had  a  very  fine  class  of  help.  The  advantage  that  we 
have  here  in  these  mills  in  the  matter  of  labor  is  that  our  operatives 
stay  with  us.  At  the  North  we  would  lose  our  help  at  least  twice  a 
j^ear,  because  they  would  all  want  to  gooti'at  Thanksgiving  and  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  but  here  our  help  stays  with  us  all  the  year  round. 
Then  these  people  learn  the  business  very  easily.  They  are  as  easy  to 
teach  as  any  operatives  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  very  diligent,  and 
altogether  they  are  as  fine  a  class  of  opeiatives  as  I  have  ever  seen 
anywhere,  and  very  much  better  than  the  foreign  operatives  I  have 
come  in  contact  with. 

Q.  You  began  working  in  the  mills  about  1838! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Comparing  this  Southern  white  labor,  which  is  employed  in  your 
mills  here  to-day,  with  the  white  help  that  was  employed  in  New  Eng- 
land when  you  began,  about  1838  or  1840,  and  perhaps  down  to  about 
1850,  how  do  the  two  classes  compare  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  consider  the 
help  that  we  have  here  now  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  New  England 
help  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  you  regard  it  as  more  reliable ;  that  is,  more  continuous  in 
its  employment! — A.  Yes,  sir;  these  people  here,  when  they  learn  the 
business,  stay  with  us  right  along. 

Q.  Comi)aring  Southern  white  labor  in  these  mills  with  the  labor  that 
is  employed  in  the  New  England  mills  at  the  present  time,  what  should 
you  say! — A.  I  should  say  that  we  have  a  much  superior  class  of  labor; 
very  much  superior. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  individual  for  individual,  your  help  will  pro- 
duce more  in  a  given  time  than  the  New  England  operatives! — ^A.  I 
think  so. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Q.  You  have  also  some  advantage  in  the  hours  of  lal)or5  you  work 
longer  hours  here,  I  believe  ! — A.  We  work  the  same  number  of  hours 
a  day  that  they  work  in  the  New  England  mills  outside  of  Massachu- 
setts, eleven  hours  a  day.  In  Massachusetts,  I  believe,  they  work  but 
ten  hours,  but  in  all  other  States,  with  that  exception,  they  work  eleven 
hours  a  day,  as  we  do  here. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  or  belief  on  that  question  of  the  hours  of 
labor!  Which  do  you  think  the  more  productive  period  of  labor  per 
day,  ten  hours  or  eleven  hours  !  It  is  claimed,  you  know,  by  many  that 
ten  hours  a  day  will  produce  at  least  a«  much  as  eleven  hours  will  pro- 
duce. Indeed  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  ten  hours  is  the  more  profit- 
able period  to  the  manufacturer,  taking  one  year  with  another.  What 
is  your  judgment  about  that! — A.  My  opinion  is  that  eleveu  hours  a 
day  is  about  as  near  as  we  can  come  to  the  right  period  of  daily  labor 
for  manufacturing  operatives.  I  do  not  think  that  ten  hours  a  day 
would  answer  for  us  here  at  all. 
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Q.  Why  not,  if  it  iR  found  to  answer  for  the  manoftctnrars  in  Hana- 
chnsetts  t  There  are  reasons,  I  know,  bat  I  pat  the  qaestion  in  <«dft 
to  draw  out  your  views  t — A.  Well,  I  think  that  <Mur  people  can  stand 
elieven  hours  a  day  as  well  as  they  could  ten,  andwe  certainly  get  a 
larger  production  working  eleven  hours  than  we  coold  ge%  workiog  t^  n 
hours.  We  have  no  trouble  at  all  with  our  operatiyes  with  regard  to 
the  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  eleven  hoars  a  day  is  too  long  a 
period  for  the  physical  health  of  the  operatives  t — ^A.  I  do  not.  I  thhik 
it  is  about  as  near  the  proper  number  of  hours  of  daily  labor  aa  we  can 
get. 

COLORED  LABOR  NOT  BXPLOYBD. 

Q.  There  is  no  colored  labor  employed  in  these  fiaotdries,  I  ondo^ 
stand t — A.  No,  sir;  none. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  i^  more  or  less  of  that  kind  of  labor  employed  in 
the  heavy  work  about  the  miUs,  the  outside  work  t — A*  We  em^oj 
none  at  all. 

Q.  In  other  cities  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  mMiaftetaring 
is  carried  on,  is  there  any  colored  labor  employed  in  connection  wil£ 
the  business  t — A.  There  may  be  a  few  colored  laborers  employed^  b^ 
I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  the  white  labor  is  better  for  the  outside  work  eonneeted 
with  the  manufacture,  k\B  well  as  for  the  inside  work,  do  yoa  t — ^A.  Wdl, 
we  have  plenty  of  it,  and  we  have  always  employea  it,  and  never  have 
employed  any  other. 

Q.  Not  even  before  slavery  was  abolished  f — A.  No,  sir. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Q.  I  observe  that  children  are  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
your  mills  here.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  thatt — A.  We  are 
obliged  to  employ  cbiUireu  here  where  we  have  the  families  in  the  mills, 
although  we  require  all  the  younger  ones  to  attend  school  for  a  certain 
jieriod.  I  think  they  have  to  attend  school  about  nine  months  in  the 
year. 

Q.  Up  to  what  age  1 — A.  Up  to  about  ten  years  of  age. 

Q.  Then  your  youngest  employes  in  the  mills  are  ten  years  old,  and 
upwards. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  employ  no  help  of  a  less  age  than  tent — A.  I  think  we  have  a 
few,  but  only  a  lew,  who  are  less  than  that. 

Q.  But  your  rule  is  to  employ  no  help  less  than  tent — A.  Yes,  sir, 
the  younger  children  go  to  school. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  your  mill  t — A.  About  seven 
hundred. 

Q.  Does  that  include  overseers,  superintendents,  and  i^l  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mill! — A.  It  includes  everybody  connected  with- the  mill. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  operatives  employed,  who  are  between  the 
ages  of,  say,  ten  and  lifteen? — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  number, 
but  we  employ  a  great  many  children.  I  should  think  we  might  have 
perha))S  two  hundred  that  are  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen. 

Q.  Are  they  mostly  girls  t— A.  Girls  and  boy». 

Q.  About  evenly  divided  t — A.  I  should  think  they  might  be  very 
nearly  so ;  probably  there  are  more  girls  than  boys. 

Q.  That  would  make  about  one  hundred  girls  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  fifteen.  How  many  females  have  you  employed  out  of  the  whole 
seven  hundred  t — A.  I  should  say  from  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  to 
five  hundred. 
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By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Are  a  majority  of  those  two  hundred  children  over  the  age  of 
twelve  f — A.  I  should  think  they  were.    • 

WAGES. 

By  the  Ohajbman  : 

<i.  What  wages  do  you  pay  t — A,  The  average  is  not  far  from  $4.90 
a  week,  counting  the  children  and  all  right  through. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 
Q.  That  is  80  cents  a  day,  for  six  days  t — A.  About  that 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  work  the  same  number  of  hours  on  Saturday  as  on  other 
days  in  the  week  f — A.  We  stop  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  commence  in  the  morning  at  this  season  of  the 
yearf — A.  About  five  minutes  past  6. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  close f — A.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past  6  in 
the  evening. 

Q.  You  have  a  short  intermission,  do  you  nott — A.  We  have  an 
intermission  of  fifty  minutes. 

Q.  During  that  time  do  the  operatives  leave  the  mills  and  return  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  in  this  climate  you  are  able,  during  a  good  part  of  the 
year,  to  keep  the  windows  up  and  the  mill  well  ventilated  t — A.  I  think 
I  have  never  seen  a  day  that  we  did  not  have  our  windows  open. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  operatives  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece  t — A.  We 
pay  most  of  our  operatives  by  the  job. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  your  weavers! — A.  We  pay  them  from  14 
to  20  cents  ])er  piece. 

Q.  And  they  average  about  how  many  pieces  a  day  t — A.  The  weav- 
ers average  very  nearly  a  dollar  a  day  each,  but  there  are  some  small 
children  among  them  that  bring  down  the  average  to  a  lower  figure. 

Q.  Do  those  children  weave t — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  spinners  and 
spoolers ;  anH  some  are  employed  in  carding. 

Q.  Do  the  spinners  and  the  weavers  make  the  same? — A.  No,  sir; 
weavers  make  a  little  more  than  spinners.  I  think  our  weavers  aver- 
age nearly  a  dollar  a  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  overseers  t — ^A.  We  pay  them  $5.50  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  have  you  t — A.  One  in  each  department,  five 
in  all. 

Q.  What  are  those  departmentst — A.  Two  weaving  rooms,  one  card- 
ing and  spinning  room,  and  the  dressing,  spooling,  and  warping. 

Q.  Those  departments  cover  the  whole  process  of  cotton  manufact- 
ure 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  those  departments  requires  the  most  skill? — A.  I  think 
the  carding-room  requires  more  skill  than  any  other  department,  but 
they  all  require  skill ;  still,  more  depends  upon  that  department. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  help  employed  in  the  carding-room  ? 
I  mean  as  to  sex,  age,  and  stamina. — A.  They  are  mostly  grown-up 
peo  »le  of  both  sexes. 

Q.  Which  sex  predominates  in  that  department  f — A.  They  are  nearly 
equally  divided,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  there  any  work  in  the  carding-room  the  women  cannot  do  ? — A* 
YeH,  sir. 
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Q.  What  18  the  work  that  is  done  there  by  them  t— A.  Tbit  Woma 
attend  the  feeders,  the  stretchers,  and  the  drawing,  and  other  Kght 
work. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  liighest  and  most  difficult  employment  in  eotton 
manafactaringt — A.  The  spinning  conies  next. 

Q.  Are  both  sexes  represented  in  year  help  in  that  departiuentl— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  of  that  work  women  cannot  do  t— ^A.  Kotbing,  ex- 
cept^  perhaps,  the  carding  of  the  roping  and  putting  it  ap,  and  aone 
of  the  hard  work  the  boys  have  to  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  work  of  the  women  in  that  department  f — ^A.  They 
tend  the  spinning  frames  and  do  doffing.  We  have  bpys  to  do  flie 
doffing,  bnt  girls  could  do  it  just  as  well,  and  keep  ap  their  eiid  and 
keep  the  frames  clean. 

Q.  The  help  in  that  department,  then,  is  not  generaDy  grown  peo- 
ple, as  in  the  cardiiig-room  t — A.  No,  sir;  we  have  more  children  em- 
ployed there  than  anywhere  else. 

Q.  How  are  they  divided  as  to  sex  t — ^A.  I  should  think  there  woe 
about  equal  numbers  of  both  sexes. 

Q.  Whatis  the  next  department  t — ^A.  Weaving. 

Q.  There  is  notbing  in  that  bnt  what  a  woman  can  dot — ^A*  Nothing 
but  the  labor  about  the  loom,  taking  care  of  the  looms,  and  potting  in 
the  warp,  and  that  kind  of  thing.    That  work  falls  upon  the  men. 

Q.  Is  it  a  young  class  of  labor  that  is  employed  in  that  depnt- 
mentt — A.  No,  su*;  the  female  operatives  in  that  departm^it  are  all 
women,  but  there  are  some  men  employed  in  the  weaving-room,  and  we 
have  bojs  to  sweep  and  carry  the  filling.  The  weavers  are  all  grown- 
np  girls. 

Q.  You  employ  no  children  in  that  department  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  department? — A.  Spooling,  warping,  and  dress- 
ing. 

Q.  Is  that  department  pretty  largely  run  by  children  t — A.  The  spool- 
ing is.  The  warpers  are  all  grown  girls.  The  dressing  is  all  done  by 
men.    It  takes  only  five  to  do  the  work,  and  it  is  all  done  by  men. 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  pay  by  the  week  or  per  diem  that  any  of  your 
operatives  receive,  beginning  with  those  who  are  about  ten  years  old, 
and,  of  course,  who  earn  the  least,  and  running  up  to  the  highest t— 
The  lowest  you  might  call  $1.50  a  week.  That  is  what  we  pay  a  little 
boy  or  girl  who  is  just  learning.  The  pay  ranges  from  $1.50  a  week  op 
to— well,  we  have  some  girls  that  make  $9  or  $10  a  week. 

Q.  I  suppOvse  those  are  rare  exceptions  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  pay  If — A.  I  think  about  90  cents  a  di^. 

Q.  That  wouhl  be  $5.40  a  week  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  some  of  the  weavers  make  $10  a  week  t — ^A.  Tea, 
sir;  we  have  some  that  make  that. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  highest  wages  you  paid  them  was 
$1  a  day. — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  they  averaged  about  that. 

HEALTH  AND  THRIFT  OF  THE  OPEBATIVES. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  general  health  of  your  operatives  t — A.  Very  good, 
indeed.    There  is  very  little  sickness  among  them.     • 
Q.  Who  are  the  operatives  that  have  been  with  you  longest  f — ^A.  I 
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have  got  several  weavers  who  were  in  the  mill  wheu  I  came  here,  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  I  think  I  have  got  about  fifty  hands  that  worked  for  me 
when  I  came  here  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  they  had  good  health  all  along! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  those  bands? — A.  Some 
of  them  have  laid  up  a  very  fair  amount.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though, 
that  the  people  here  generally  value  money  very  little,  but  they  are  be- 
ginning to  get  over  that.  We  have  commenced  getting  them  into  the 
notion  of  saving  their  money,  and  they  are  putting  it  into  savings 
banks  now.  I  think  there  are  a  hundred  people  who  work  for  me  now 
who  are  putting  money  into  the  savings  banks. 

Q.  How  large  are  the  largest  deposits  t — A.  I  have  one  old4iand  who 
has,  I  think,  saved  about  $1,000. 

Q.  And  the  deposits  run,  I  8Ui)poso,  from  that  away  down  to  a 
much  smaller  sum  f — A.  Oh,  yes.  Then  we  have  a  great  many  who 
work  in  the  mills  who  own  their  own  houses. 

Q.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  idea  of  accumulation  is  getting 
abroad  among  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  are  improving  wonder- 
fully in  that  respect. 

Q.  That  change  has  come  about  mainly  since  the  war,  has  it  not  t — 
A.  Entirely. 

SCHOOLS — EDUCATION  PAYS. 

Q.  How  as  to  the  actual  degree  of  education  among  those  operatives 
who  work  for  you  f — A.  When  I  first  came  here  I  think  there  were  very 
few  who  could  read  and  write,  and  I  think  now  we  have  very  few  who 
cannot  read  and  write.    All  the  young  men  can  read  and  write. 

Q.  Where  did  they  learn  f — A.  At  our  school.  We  have  three  schools 
right  on  the  place,  in,a  house  that  we  built,  and  I  think  that  about  two 
hundre<l  and  fifty  scholars  attend  school  there. 

Q.  Is  that  school  run  and  managed  b}'  the  corporation! — A.  No,  sir; 
it  is  managed  under  the  free-school  system.  We  erected  the  house,  but 
the  school  is  run  under  our  free-school  system. 

Q.  At  the  expense  of  the  corporation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  scholars  pay  any  tuition  feesf — A.  No,  sir.  We  pay  the 
teachers  onrselves. 

Q.  Why  do  you  do  thatf — A.  Well,  we  see  the  necessity  of  it,  and 
we  fi!id  that  it  is  far  easier  to  manage  people  who  are  educated,  and 
that  they  make  far  better  operatives  than  persons  who  are  not  edu- 
cated. 

Q.  Then,  the  action  of  your  corporation  in  erecting  and  maintaining 
that  school  is  a  tribute  to  the  value  of  education,  from  a  pecuniary  or 
material  point  of  view  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q  And  in  the  management  of  your  great  business  enterprise,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  your  corporation  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  t — A.  Certainly.  It  is  much 
easier  to  get  along  with  a  class  of  people  who  are  educated,  and  much 
easier  to  manage  them,  than  it  is  those  who  are  uneducated.  Those 
who  are  ignorant  are  inclined  to  be  superstitious,  and  think  you  never 
treat  them  right,  but  the  educated  ones  understand  matters  better 
and  make  much  better  operatives.  Our  operatives  are  muchtbetter 
now  than  when  they  were  uneducated.  Those  who  have  learned  o  read 
and  write  give  us  less  trouble  than  those  who  are  ignorant. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  you  would  educate  the  work- 
ing people  t — A.  Certainly  I  would;  I  believe  in  it. 

Q.  I  understand  of  course,  that  you  would  be  in  favor  of  edacatxx^^ 
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them  on  general  principles,  bat  I  want  to  develop  tbe  &et  tbaty  as  bosi- 
ness  men,  yon  woold  edacate  yoar  operatives  for  bnainess  reaaons,  tf 
you  had  no  other  or  higher  motive  f — A.  I  woaId|  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  undertook  the  establiahment  of  schools  as  a  part  of  yovr 
basiness  establishment  before  there  was  any  free-school  ^yatem  heret—  j 
A.  We  did,  sir.  -  •  ^ 

Q.  Well,  the  thing  has  been  done  partly  by  your  enterprise  and  parity 
by  the  introdaetion  of  the  free-school  system  here.  Now,  to  what  de- 
gree, in  yonr  judgment,  has  your  help  been  improved  aa  a  produciiig 
power  by  education  t — A.  When  I  came  to  the  Augoata  fiiotory  tihey 
were  working  about  thirteen  hours  a  day,  and  tiie  weavers  used  to  aver- 
age about  30  yards  a  day  to  a  loom.  Now  we  work  eleven  hoora  aod  they 
average  about  62  yards.  That  is  the  difiference  between  the  help  thea 
and  the  help  now,  and  I  think  a  good  deal  of  that  difference  is  bwiag 
to  the  education  of  the  operatives,  though,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
owing  to  their  being  mana;>ed  differently. 

Q.  Is  not  some  of  it  owing  to  improved  machinery  t — ^A.  We  have 
some  of  the  same  machinery  that  we  had  running  then. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  mean  the  same  machinery,  but  other  madbilneiy  Mks 
it  t — A.  We  have  some  of  tbe  looms  running  that  were  in  the  m^  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Then  the  greater  part  of  this  increased  power  of  production  ta, 
due  to  the  increased  intelligence  and  expertness  resulting  fkt>m  edaca-' 
tion  and  from  long  training  in  the  business  t — A»  I  think  it  ia,  in  a 
measure. 

Q.  Which  element  do  you  think  has  had  the  most  to  do  with  it,  As 
increased  intelligence  or  the  length  of  training! — ^A.  Well,  perhaps  the 
training  had  the  most  to  do  with  it,  but  the  education  has  had  a  greal 
deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  combination^  of  elements  which  yoft  cannot  well  analyse 
60  as  to  segregate  the  different  influences  and  say  which  has  contrib- 
uted most  to  the  result! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  too,  the  behavior  of  our 
operatives  is  very  different  now  from  what  it  was  then. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference! — A.  Well,  our  operatives  now  are  as  well 
behaved  a  class  of  people  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  world.  They  are 
civil  and  well  behaved  in  every  way ;  but  I  cannot  say  the  same  thing 
about  them  when  I  first  came  here. 

Q.  Where  does  your  help  come  from  ! — A.  All  of  it  from  this  section 
of  the  country — from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Q.  Do  many  of  your  operatives  come  from  South  Carolina ! — A.  A 
few,  not  a  great  many. 

Q.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  many  foreigners  among  them  ! — A.   No  foreigners  at  all. 

Q.  No  children  of  foreigners  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  these  must  be  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  came  here 
before  the  Revolution  and  during  the  first  fifty  years  afterwards!— A. 
They  are  all  natives.  I  think  that  among  the  whole  seven  hundred  we 
have  only  two  or  three  who  are  not  natives  of  the  South. 

THE  SOCIAL  STATUS  OF  MILL  OPERATIVES. 

Q.  What  do  the  people  here  generally  think  of  a  person  who  works 
in  the  mills  !— A.  That  would  be  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer,  what 
other  people  think  of  them. 

Q.  I  mean  what  is  their  general  standing  in  the  community  !  Is  there 
any  prejudice  against  labor  of  that  kind ! — A.  There  may  be  some. 
There  generally  is  everywhere. 
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Q.  I  am  uot  trying  to  cast  any  stain  or  make  any  reflection  upon  any 
particular  section  of  the  country.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  feeling 
up  in  our  country,  and  I  am  merely  asking  you  for  the  fact  as  it  is 
here. — A.  Well,  it  is  about  the  same  here  ^^  it  is  there.  I  think  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  the  two  sections  in  the  way  in  which 
the  outside  world  regards  the  factory  operatives. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  no  man  who  can  judge  of  that  better  than  you  can, 
because  you  have  lived  in  both  sections,  and  you  have  friends  and  in- 
terests in  both  sections,  and  your  long  experience  extends  over  both  sec- 
tions.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES,  SOUTH  AND  NORTH. 

Q.  Please  state,  if  you  will,  the  points  of  difference,  the  points  of 
advantage  and  of  disadvantage  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  of  this 
region  as  compared  with  the  manufacturing  region  of  the  North. — A. 
Well,  at  the  North  they  have  an  advantage  over  us  in  organization ; 
they  have  the  advantage  in  capital,  and  those  two  are  about  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  they  have.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  some  advantage 
over  them.  We  have  an  advantage,  I  think,  in  climate,  and  another 
advantage,  in  our  large  amount  of  surplus  labor.  We  never  have  any 
trouble  in  getting  all  the  iabor  we  want.  Then,  too,  we  have  some  ad- 
vantage, of  course,  in  freights  on  the  cotton.  Another  point  is,  that  it 
does  not  take  near  the  amount  of  fuel  to  keep  people  warm  in  winter 
here  that  it  does  at  the  North.  The  Northern  manufacturers  have  some 
expense  that  we  do  not  have,  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  some 
advantages  over  us.  I  think  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  when  all  these  various  considerations 
are  weighed.  At  the  North  they  have  a  thorough  organization  of  the 
business,  so  that  everything  runs  systematically,  and  all  those  manu- 
facturing concerns  there  have  large  capital,  by  which  they  are  able  to 
control  things  and  run  their  business  very  easily. 

By  Mr.  PUGH: 

Q.  Have  you  any  advantage  in  the  cheapness  of  water-powerf — A. 
We  have  a  little  advantage  in  water-power. 

Q.  Have  you  any  advantage  in  the  cheapness  of  raw  material? — A. 
We  have  an  advantage  in  raw  material.  I  consider  that  we  have  a 
great  advantage  in  our  climate  here.  We  can  manufacture  more,  we 
can  spin  more  to  the  spindle,  than  they  can  at  the  North,  because  our 
climate  is  much  better  adapted  to  spinning  than  the  Northern  climate  is. 

By  the  Chairman  : ' 

Q.  What  is  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  spinning  t — A.  The 
humid  atmosphere  that  we  have  here  is  a  great  advantage  in  manufact- 
uring. We  have  never  used  steam  in  our  mills,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  to  moisten  the  atmosphere.  Our  atmosphere  is  humid  enough  at 
all  times  to  enable  us  to  run  without  that.  At  the  North  they  cannot 
do  it.  They  have  to  introduce  steam  into  their  mills  to  dampen  the  at- 
mosphere so  as  to  run  off  their  work  easily.  Now,  that  we  do  not  have 
to  do  here,  and  we  can  spin  more  and  run  more  by  the  hour,  because 
our  work  runs  better,  owing  to  the  humid  character  of  our  atmosphere. 

Q.  The  advantage  of  superior  organization,  which  you  attribute  to 
the  Northern  manufactures,  is  one  that  will  disappear  in  time,  is  it 
QOtt — A.  Certainly.  Manufacturing  is  a  new  thing  in  this  Southern 
country.  We  have  lacked  thorough  organization  and  union  here.  The 
STorthem  mills  are  all  united.    They  work  in  harmony ;  bat  in  a  countrY 
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like  Miia,  where  manafactaring  is  jast  startlDg  np,  there  is  nie  to  be 
more  or  less  palling  and  hanling. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  anderstaad  how  that  can  interfere  with  flieboii* 
ness.  There  cannot  be  competition  among  the  mills  tot  the  raw  mate- 
rial. Please  explain  how  it  inflaences  th6  snocess  of  tl^  bnsinen^— A. 
No,  there  is  no  competition  for  the  raw  material,  bat  sometimes  it  mate 
us  pay  more  for  experienced  hands  than  we  would  otherwise  hsTe  todo. 

Q.  You  mean  that  there  is  competition  for  tiie  skilled  lab(Hrt— A. 
That  is  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  skilled  labor  is  relatively  more  abundant  at  tte 
North  than  at  the  South  t — A.  Much  more  so. 

Q.  That,  too,  will  disappear  with  the  lapse  of  time,  will  it  notf— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that,  ultimately,  all  the  advantages  in  the  way  of  labor  wQlbe 
with  you  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  be  at  no  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  organization,  sod 
you  will  have  the  advantage  of  labor,  of  the  cost  of  raw  material,  in  di- 
mate,  and  in  freights.  Now,  what  advantages  will  nltimately  reoudn 
with  the  North  t — A.  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  the  aavantsgB 
will  ali.be  on  the  side  of  the  Southern  manufacturer.  Oor  dimateii 
certainly  far  superior  to  the  Northern  climate  for  mana&ctoring. 

Q.  Your  motive  power  is  unlimited  t — A.  Our  motive  power  is  «a- 
liraited.  We  are  never  interfered  with  here  by  high  water.  "Wem 
regularly  the  year  round. 

Q.  And  steam-power  is  cheaper  here  than  at  the  North,  for  the  leasos 
that  coal  is  cheaper  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  new  motive  powers  are  invented  you  will  be  as  likely  to 
have  them  here  as  anywhere  t — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Columbus  mills,  testi^ed  that  there  is  trouble  in 
tbe  Northern  mills  with  electricity,  and  that  you  do  not  have  that  trou- 
ble to  annoy  you  here. — A.  I  think  you  do  have  more  electricity  in  year 
Northern  atmosphere. 

Q.  How  does  that  interfere  with  your  manufacturing  processes  I— A 
It  has  a  jrreat  eft'ect  upon  them.  The  work  will  not  run  nearly  so  well 
when  your  atmosphere  is  charged  with  electricity.  I  have  seen  it  at 
times  in  the  North  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  run  the  machinery  in  our  earding-room.  Lhave  seen  it  where  there 
was  so  much  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  that  the  cotton  would  fly  dl 
to  pieces.    We  very  seldom  have  a  day  of  that  kind  here. 

Q.  That  kind  of  surcharge  of  electricity  does  not  occur  in  your  South- 
c:n  atmosphere? — A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  Is  that  a  serious  matter  in  manufacturing  f — A.  It  is  a  matter  of » 
good  (leal  of  importance  to  the  manufacturer. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  thought  this  subject  out  in  your  own  mind, 
and  I  will  therefore  ask  your  opinion  as  to  what  is  to  become  ultimately 
of  those  immense  investments  in  manufacturing  establishments  now  ex- 
isting at  the  North  ? — A.  Oh,  there  is  room  for  us  all.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  ever  be  trouble  about  that.  I  think  there  will  always  be  room 
for  us  all. 

Q.  But  what  will  there  be  for  the  Northern  manufacturers  to  do,  if 
3'ou  are  ultimately  to  have  every  advantage  over  them  f — A.  The  coun- 
try will  increase  rapidly  enough  in  population  to  give  them  all  business, 
both  at  the  North  and  at  the  South. 

Q.  But,  you  know,  we  have  free  trade  all  over  the  main  portion  of  this 
continent,  that  is,  all  over  the  area  of  the  United  States,  which  is  as 
large  as  Europe,  and  if  you  have  all  the  advantages  in  mann£EU3tariDf} 
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or  are  to  bave  tbem  witbiii  tbe  next  tweuty-five  years,  we  at  tbe  North 
certainly  cannot  manufacture  for  tbe  American  market  in  competition 
with  you,  and  you  ougbt  to  be  able  to  hold  even  tbe  foreign  markets 
against  us. — A.  I  do  not  think  there  will  ever  be  dilBt'erence  enough  in 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  here  and  at  tbe  North  to  close  up  the  North- 
ern mills. 

A   COMING  CHANGE. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  always  get  your  help  at  reduced  rates,  as 
compared  with  tbe  wages  of  Northern  help  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  After  we  use  up  this  working  ]»opulation  that  we 
liave  here  we  shall  bave  the  same  troubles  in  regard  to  labor  that  they 
have  had  at  tbe  north,  and  we  shall  ])robably  have  to  bring  in  foreigners. 

Q.  When  you  do  that  it  will  be  because  this  native  population,  in- 
stead of  being  crushed  downward,  will  have  been  wedged  upward  and 
thrown  out  of  the  mills  1 — A.  Exactly.  There  will  be  a  great  many  little 
branches  of  industry  started  in  the  country  which  will  take  away  our 
operatives. 

Q.  But  such  a  change  as  that  implies,  of  course,  a  general  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  not  a  thing  which,  as  citizens,  you  regret  at  all! — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Then  your  advantage  as  to  labor  will  inevitrbly  disappear  as  a 
result  of  the  educational  and  general  elevating  process  that  is  now  go- 
ing on! — A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  The  climatic  advantage,  tbe  advantage  in  tbe  matter  of  motive 
power,  and  tbe  advantage  of  finding  tbe  raw  material  in  close  conti- 
guity to  the  mills — those  advantages  will  remain  with  you  and  be  perma- 
nent!— A.  They  will  all  remain.  When  we  use  up  the  class  of  opera 
tives  that  we  have  here  now  and  bave  to  bring  in  operatives  from  other 
countries,  then  we  shall  have  to  pay  higher  wages;  probably  we  shall 
not  bave  any  advantage  in  that  resi)ect  over  the  Northern  mills,  and 
probably  we  shall  not  run  our  business  as  smoothly  as  we  do  now,  for 
at  present  we  know  nothing  about  strikes.  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
hereafter  we  shall  suffer  from  that  as  they  do  elsewhere,  and  they  are 
always  a  very  expensive  matter. 

THE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AGAIN. 

Q.  You  may  also  have  to  reduce  your  hours  of  labor,  and  to  make 
some  change  in  the  matter  of  the  employment  of  child  labor ! — A.  I 
liave  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  In  England,  an  old  country,  where  labor  -is  understood  to  be  op- 
pressed and  abused,  they  work  but  nine  hours  a  day  in  the  factories,  I 
believe  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  quite  likely,  is  it  not,  that  there  will  be  some  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  the  world  over! — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Now,  does  it  not  seem  a  little  strange  that  with  machinery  doing 
nine-tenths  of  tbe  work  in  manufactures  there  should  not  be  evidences 
of  a  more  general  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  tbe  working  peo- 
ple!— A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  the  morale  of  the  oiienitives  in 
countries  where  they  work  only  nine  hours  a  day  is  as  good  as  that  of 
our  opratives.  I  think  they  spend  their  spare  time  very  foolishly — more 
foolishly  than  they  would  if  they  were  to  work  longer  hours. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  eleven  hours'  labor  a  day  are  better  for  the 
operative  than  nine  or  eight  hours! — A.  I  think  so j  far  better  for  f^q- 
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tory  operatives.  None  of  the  work  in  a  fiusUny  te  very  labocimu,  jm 
know. 

Q.  That  may  be;  but,  after  all,  don't  yon  think  theie  mi^fc  be  ottis 
wantfi  developed  in  a  civilized  being  whioh  would  enable  liim*to  spend 
three  or  four  hours  in  some  other  way  than  wcvkin^  in  a  ftctory  V-A. 
Yes,  sir ;  if  they  would  spend  their  time  in  that  way  it  would  be  a  veiy 
flue  thing,  but  I  have  never  seen  Ojperatives  do  that  myselfl  » 

Q.  Ko ;  they  pi-obably  won't  do  it  except  they  are  greatly  changed  ii 
their  tavstes  and  habits. — ^A.  I  noticed  that  whenever  we  had  a  hSiday 
at  the  North  we  would  always  have  to  have  two  or  three  BM»e  days 
before  we  could  get  our  help  sober. 

INTEMPERANCE  AHONa  0PEBATIVB8  NOBTH  Aia>  SOUTH. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  from  the  drinking  habit  here  t — A*  We 
have  some,  but  nothing  like  the  trouble  that  we  had  there* 

'Q.  The  Northern  people  take  more  naturally  to  drinking  strong 
liquors,  I  suppose  t — A..  Well,  they  are  not  exactly  thelTorthern  peo- 
ple that  do  it  J  they  are  the  foreigners.  After  our  great  holiday  iMie, 
which  is  Christmas,  we  never  have  any  trouble  with  onr  operatives; 
they  are  all  ou  hand  the  next  day. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  habits  of  the  Southern  oi»erative  are  better 
than  those  of  the  operative  at  the  North t — A.  I  do;  I  think  th^aie 
much  better.    We  never  have  any  trouble  here  at  all  in  that  way. 

Q.  Then  there  seems  to  be  additional  reasons  why  you  ahonhi  give 
the  Southern  operative  more  leisure  time.  At  the  North  you  say  the 
operatives  avail  themselves  of  a  holiday  to  get  dmnk^  but  here  they 
stay  sober,  so  they  would  be  more  likely  to  speud  their  leisure  time 
profitably.    Don't  you  think  sot — ^A.  It  might  demoralize  them. 

Q.  It  will  not  demoralize  a  man  to  send  him  to  a  lecture  or  to  ft 
church,  will  it ! — A.  If  you  work  a  man  until  he  is  tired  he  will  go  home 
and  stay  there. 

Q.  That  may  be  true,  but  we  do  not  like  to  have  your  rule  applied  to 
ourselves. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  followed  it  about  forty  years,  and  1 
have  never  found  anything  disagreeable  in  it. 

Q.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  factories  are  as 
short  as  they  ought  to  bet — A.  Y<?8,  sir;  I  think  the  eleven-hour  sje- 
tem  is  all  right — about  as  near  right  as  you  can  get  it  for  factory  opera- 
tives. 

By  Mr.  Pugh: 

Q.  What  do  the  operatives  themselves  think  about  thatt — A.  We 
never  have  any  complaints  about  the  hours  of  labor. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Supposing  the  improvement  which  has  gone  on  heretofore  in  man- 
ufacturing processes  to  continue,  and  supposing  that  after  a  time  ma- 
chinery can  be  made  to  do  ninety-nine  one-hundredtbs  of  the  work,  do 
you  think  that  the  operatives  ought  to  work  just  as  much  and  as  hard 
asevev? — A.  It  won't  be  necessary,  if  they  get  machinery  to  do  so 
much. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  is  to  be  no  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  by  reason 
of  machinery  having  come  to  do  nine-tenths  of  the  work,  there  is  no 
logic  in  saying  that  there  should  be  or  will  be  a  reduction  when  ma- 
chinery comes  to  do  ninety-nine  onehundredths  of  the  workt — A.  But 
there  has  beeii  a  great  reduction.  When  1  commenced  working  in  tbe 
injlls  the  hours  of  labor  were  fourteen  a  day. 
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V 

Q.  Do  yon  tliiuk  the  reduction  that  has  taken  place  has  been  iujuri- 
oiis? — A.  I  think  that  fourteen  hours  a  day  was  too  long.  I  think  that 
is  too  long  for  anybody  to  work. 

CORDIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

Q.  In  England  you  know  they  think  now  that  nine  hours  a  day  is 
long  enough  for  operatives  to  work  in  factories,  and  they  have  a  stolid 
set  of  laborers  that  we  do  not  think  equal  to  our  own.  However,  this 
is  a  subject  which  I  suppose  we  need  not  speculate  upon  further  here. 
From  your  observation  throughout  the  South  what  is  your  judgment  as 
to  the  relations  generally  existing  between  employers  and  employed? — 
A.  I  think  their  relations  are  very  cordial  indeed. 

Q.  There  is  no  feeling  among  the  working  people  that  they  are  being 
oppressed  or  dealt  with  harshly  by  their  employers  f — ^A.  Kot  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  No  feeling  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer! — 
A.  I  have  never  h^^ard  of  anything  of  the  kind  myself. 

Q.  You  think  that  labor  generally  at  the  South  is  contented  f— A. 
As  far  as  I  know  the  working  people  appear  to  be  thoroughly  contented. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  condition  of  the  working  people  who 
work  on  farms  and  plantations  and  the  other  occupations  that  are  car- 
ried on  in  country  places! — A.  I  am  very  little  acquainted  with  that 
subject  myself,  although  I  think  there  is  the  best  feeling  existing  be- 
tween the  laborers  and  those  who  employ  them.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
is  that  feeling.  I  hear  no  complaints  from  any  of  these  colored  people 
who  labor  on  the  land. 

THE  NEGROES  PROTECTED  AND  IMPROVING. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  rather  a  contented  population! — A.  I  think  so. 
If  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where  the  negro  is  protected  and  takeu 
care  of  it  is  here. 

Q.  How  protected  and  taken  care  of! — A.  In  every  way. 

Q.  American  citizens  usually  protect  and  take  care  of  themselves,  do 
they  not! — A.  Well,  but  they  are  hardly  fit  to  be  American  citizens. 
They  will  be  after  awhile  when  they  get  educated. 

Q.  Why  not  now! — A.  Because  they  have  to  depend  upon  other 
l)e()ple  for  everything;  but  I  think  they  are  as  happy  a  class  of  people 
and  as  well  takeu  care  of  as  any  in  the  country. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  particularly  about  these  things  because  you  are 
a  Northern  man  with  very  many  Northern  acquaintances  and  friends 
who  will  be  likely  to  see  your  testimony  and  will  say,  we  know  that 
man  and  what  he  says  must  be  so ;  there  is  no  prejudice  or  partisanship 
about  that  testimony. — A.  I  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  colored  man  is  improving  on  the  whole  or 
that  he  is  not  improving! — A.  I  think  the  colored  men  are  improving. 

Q.  In  what  respect! — A.  I  think  they  are  improving  in  every  respect 
you  might  say ;  not  perhaps  as  fast  as  we  would  like  to  see  them,  but 
th(\y  are  improving. 

Q.  Are  they  improving  in  regard  4x)  education,  getting  any  more 
education  than  they  used  to  have!— A.  Oh,  yes,  they  have  a  better 
chance  for  education  than  they  used  to  have. 

Q.  Do  they  improve  their  opportunities  ! — A.  They  do  here  in  town. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  so  much  about  them  in  the  country,  I  suppose  f-— 
A.  No,  sir, 
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Q,  Dciyoii  know  anyMiiiig  about  the  school  system  generally!— A, 
YcB,  sir;  I  liave  hctm  raiiiiected  with  it  ever  siiice  we  Btarteid  this  frtt^ 
Bobool  syHtein.  ^ 

Q,  III  the  city  or  in  the  conntryl — A.  la  both. 

Q.  1  wish  you  wonid  tell  ns  abontthat  then.  A.  I  woald  rather leaw^ 
that  for  Mr,  Davidson,  the  president  of  our  lioard. 

Q.  You  «iu  giv(!  U8  yonr  niMMiniit  of  it  in  a  general  way  t — A.  I  ban 
be«'U  on  tliH  board  ever  eince  it  was  formed  ami  we  have  increased  oar 
flcIuMtls.  ami  they  ai-e  itniiroving  as  rapidly  as  any  evhools  that  I  haw 
ever  seen  anvwliere,  in  inorjils  and  in  everyihing, 

Q.  Uo  all  have  an  o|»|H>rtunity  to  attend  the  schools  T — A,  All  liaiv, 
an  oji|Mtlniiiry  as  tiir  as  we  have  the  means  of  establishing  schools. 

Q.  Ah  fur  as  you  have  the  means;  what  ineuns  have  yon  I — A.  I  tbinki 
wv  raise  nut.  far  from  4l.'iO,000  in  this  connty  for  the  schools. 

y.  What  i>roiHtrtion  nf  the  children  in  this  county  are  there  who  at- 
tend Hchool  six  rr  nine  months  in  the  year  f — A.  Those  questions  I  would^ 
rather  refer  to  Mr.  Davidson,  becanse  he  has  the  figures. 
By  Mr.  I'UUH; 

Q.  What  [iradcui'cltiiiHuf  euttoudoyouuHfi  iu  makingNo.  li  yam^ 
A.  Low  Midlitiid. 

CJ.  How  niueli  yarn  will  a  i>oiind  of  that  cotton  maket — A.  There  it. 
itboiit  uiie-sistU  of  it  ibat  is  wnste;  the  rest  of  it  is  cloth. 

Q.  liuw  uiiicb  cloth,  siicb  its  you  manufactare  here,  will  a  pound  of 
Ihm  cotton  make  t — A.  Our  sheeting  is  three  yards  tothepoand.  A 
poiiiid  of  cotton  will  make  nearly  three  yai-ds  of  sheeting. 


Augusta,  Ga,,  November  23, 1683. 

Hamilton  II.  IJkikman  sworn  and  eicamjaed. 
By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Aagustaf — Answer,  Abont 
foiry-two  years. 

Q.  I'leaso  state  what  opportunities  yoa  have  bad  to  observe  and  on- 
dei'stand  the  i-elations  existing  lietweeu  labor  and  capital  in  manufoet- 
nritig  industries  herel  State  first  what  occupations  yoa  have  fill- 
lowed. — A.  I  was  merchant  here  from  1840  down  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.  Soon  after  the  war  closed  I  became  connected  with  the  nan- 
ufacturing  business. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IX  SOUTH  OABOLINA. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  corporation  with  whioh  yoa  are  OM- 
uectcd  f — A.  The  Grautteville  Manufacturing  Company  in  Soatli  Gu- 
olina. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  that  corpomtion,  I  believe. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  created  t — A.  About  thirty  years  ago. 

Q.  What  is  its  capital  stock  T — A.  Six  hundred  thoasand  dollars  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  product  of  tbe  mills  of  that  oorporationf — ^A.  Wo 
have  two  mills.  About  four  years  ago  we  built  a  small  mill  in  oomMO- 
tion  with  the  other  one  3  miles  distant,  but  tbey  are  both  ooder  dw 
same  corporation.  Wo  use  on  an  ayerage  per  annnm  13,600  bales  of 
(Hit'ton,  of  4^  pounds  to  tbe  bale, 
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OPERATIVES— WAGES. 

Q.  What  number  of  operatives  do  you  employ  ? — A.  About  seven 
hundred  and  sixty. 

Q.  Are  they  males  or  females;  and,  if  both,  in  what  proportions? — ^A. 
Wo  work  both  male  and  female  operatives,  and  I  suppose  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  them  are  females. 

Q.  What  is  the  youngest  age  at  which  you  employ  operatives! — A. 
As  a  rule  we  do  not  employ  a  child  under  ten  years. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  employed  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen 
years  ! — A.  I  suppose  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  under  thirteen 
years  of  age? — A.  I  don't  suppose  there  are  over  fifty. 

Q.  You  work  eleven  hours  a  day,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  goods  do  you  make? — A.  Shirtings,  sheetings,  and 
drillings. 

Q.  You  use  No.  14  yam,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  our  new  mill 
we  spin  some  No.  IG  and  18  in  making  the  higher  class  of  goods. 

Q.  What  wages  do  your  pay  your  weavers  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  answer  that  qjiestion  with  as  much  accuracy  as  Mr.  Coggin  could, 
he  being  the  superintendent.  I  am  the  president  of  the  corporation, 
but  I  am  not  a  manufacturer.  I  think,  however,  that  our  wages  would 
average  from  80  to  85  cents. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  j'our  operatives 
and  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  the  work  that  they  perform? — A. 
To  a  considerable  extent  we  are  the  educators  of  these  operatives.  We 
take  them  from  the  country  there  and  exlueate  them  for  Augusta.  A 
great  many  of  our  operatives  come  in  raw  from  the  country. 

Q.  Are  they*all  natives? — A.  They  are  nearly  all  natives.    However, 
at  the  old  mill,  the  Graniteville  mill,  I  think,  nearly  half  of  the  operatives 
have  been  raised  in  the  village  oi  in  that  vicinity.    One  of  our  over-* 
seers  was  born  and  raised  there  and  has  been  in  the  mill  all  his  life. 

Q.  How  long  have  any  of  your  operatives' been  wit4i  you? — A.  There 
are  a  great  many  of  them  there  now  that  were  in  the  service  of  the 
company  before  I  was  connected  with  it,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Q.  Are  the  children  of  the  operatives  employed  in  the  factories? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  Every  fall,  especially  when  there  have  been  poor  crops,  we 
have  a  number  of  country  people  who  have  been  broken  up  on  their 
farms  and  who  come  into  Graniteville  with  their  families  to  put  them 
in  the  mill,  and  in  many  cases  the  children  have  to  suppot  t  the  parents. 
Some  of  those  people,  of  course,  are  old  and  in  bad  health,  and  they 
come  there  and  locate  and  the  children  often  support  the  family.  A 
great  many  of  those  are  very  good  people. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  qualify  your  operatives  for  spinning  and 
weaving  ? — A.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  circumstances.  You  csyn 
take  a  girl  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  and  she  will  learn  to 
spin  well  in  six  months,  but  there  are  other  departments  where  if  we 
put  in  our  raw  hands  it  will  take  them  two  years  to  become  proficient. 

Q.  Weaving  is  a  part  of  the  business  which  requires  considerable 
experience,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  raw  hand  in  the  weaving  depart- 
ment is  worth  nothing  at  all  for  three  months.  A  raw  hand  in  that  de- 
partment  will  make  bad  goods,  but  in  twelve  months  an  expert  can 
learn  to  handle  four  looms.    That  is  about  our  rule  here.    In  many 
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E laces  one  hand  will  ran  six  looms,  espeefadly  in  Ubb  XTortiMni  aiOls, 
at  here  we  cannot  have  them  to  ran  more  thao  Ibor  kxmuiy  as  a  mis. 
Q.  Are  yoa  acqaainted  with  the  chaiaeter  of  tito  operattves  employad 
in  the  New  England  mills  t— A.  Very  slightly. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  OFEBAXIVX8. 

Q.  What  can  yoa  tell  as  as  to  tlie  health  of  your  operaiOwes  heret— 
A.  It  is  generally  very  good. 

Q.  Those  that  have  l^en  in  yoor  service  for  many  yean  have  been 
healthy,  have  they  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  their  hi^lth  is  very  good  indeed.  Even 
in  cases  of  epidemics  sach  as  people  are  liable  to  have  in  tbe  ispring  and 
at  other  times  we  hardly  ever  ran  short*  of  labor. 

Q.  How  does  that  sort  of  factory  work  affect  tbe  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  children  who  go  in  there  at  ten  years  of  aget--JL  I  do  not 
think  it  affects  them,  unfavorably;  they  like  it  and  are  veiy  fimd  et  % 
and  I  cannot  say  that  it  affects  their  growth  or  health. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  have  any  direct  inflaence  on  the  euEe  of  those 
children  who  grow  up  in  the  miUs  from  ten  years  of  agef  How  do  tfaej 
compare  generally  in  size  and  general  physical  development  witb  those 
who  are  engaged  in  other  empToymentst— A.  Very  will,  I  think.  It  ii 
very  often  the  case  that  a  parent  will  pat  his  child  of  ten  years  old  into 
the  mill  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  i>erhiq[>s  in  six  months  or  twelve 
months  that  little  necessity  wiU  have  passed  away  or  be  overoome  and 
he  will  take  the  child  oat  of  the  mill  and  send  it  to  sdiool  fbr  a  year. 
They  are  not  always  kept  in  tiie  mill  from  the  time  they  go  in  at  twdve 
years  of  age  or  over.  Very  often,  as  I  say,  Ihey  are  token  oat  and  pat 
to  school  for  a  time.  A  great  many  of  oar  people*  are  Qbliged  to  work 
their  children  more  or  less  in  the  factories  who  would  not  do  it  except' 
from  necessity. 

WELL-BEHAVED  BUT  NOT  EGONOMIOAL.. 

Q.  As  a  class  and  as  a  rule  what  is  the  character  of  those  operatives 
in  respect  to  behavior  and  moral  conduct! — A.  Very  good.  I  dont 
know  so  much  about  that  here  as  I  do  at  my  own  mill^  but  any  one  I 
think  would  be  astonished  to  go  to  Grauiteville  and  go  into  the  church 
there  on  Sunday  and  see  our  operatives,  the  men  and  the  women,  at 
church,  dressed  up  very  nicely  and  looking  very  respectable.  Asa 
matter  of  course  in  a  class  of  people  like  that  you  cannot  get  everybody 
perfect,  but  as  a  rule  I  believe  the  working  classes  in  the  Grauiteville 
mill  are  about  as  good  as  you  will  find  in  any  part  of  Soutli  Carolina  or 
anywhere  in  the  country  for  the  same  amount  of  population. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  their  habits  of  economy  t— A.  Well, 
our  people  are  not  so  saving  as  they  should  be.  We  are  aU  delinquents 
in  that  respect  in  this  country. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  I  believe  we  are  a  wasteful  people.  You  understand 
that  to  be  the  fact, do  you  not? — A.  Yes.  I  was  president  of  the  bank 
here  for  ten  years,  and  I  tried  then,  and  I  have  been  tryiiiff  ever  since, 
to  introduce  coppers  into  this  country,  but  our  people  won^t  use  them. 
They  do  not  think  anything  of  a  cent.  Some  time  ago  I  determined, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  I  would  make  my  people  use  nickels;  so 
I  sent  to  Washington  and  got  a  thousand  dollars  in  nickel  pieces  and 
sent  them  down  to  tbe  mills;  and  when  we  get  to  making  up  oar  pay- 
rolls it  very  often  happens  that  there  is  $3.55  or  (4.03  or  some  other  sudi 
amount  due  somebody,  and  formerly  in  such  cases  we  would  just  have 
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to  pay  even  mcmey,  leaving  out  the  cents:  but  after  I  sent  to  Wash- 
ington and  got  these  bright,  pretty  nickel-pieces,  when  next  pay-day 
came,  and  there  was  a  cent,  or  two  or  three  cents  on  any  account, 
I  put  it  in,  and  now  we  pay  oif  every  operative  exactly,  and  we  are 
using  iLe  nickels  pretty  freely.  The  merchants  down  there  take  them, 
but  I  do  not  think  you  could  introduce  the  system  here.  The  people 
here  won't  use  them ;  we  are  too  rich.    [Laughter.] 

Q.  Even  your  newsboys  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  a  three-cent 
paper.  They  would  not  touch  the  Few  York  Herald  at  all,  I  suppose  t — 
A.  Fo,  sir;  they  would  not  take  a  three-cent  paper  to  sell.  As  to  your 
question  about  saving,  I  may  say  that  we  have  a  good  many  people  here 
that  try  tO  save,  but  a  great  many  of  our  people  are  too  poor  to  save 
anything ;  it  takes  all  their  wages  to  get  started  up.  They  come  in 
poor.  Sometimes  we  have  to  even  pay  their  expenses  to  get  to  the  mill, 
and  let  them  work  it  out  afterwards  |  and  it  sometimes  takes  them  six 
months,  deducting  a  little  from  then:  wages  every  day.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  there  are  a  great  many  who  do  save.  Several  years  ago 
1  gave  our  operatives  an  opportunity  in  that  way  by  opening  a  deposit 
account,  and  letting  anybody  who  desired  deposit  50  cents  or  (1,  and 
a  great  many  of  them  took  advantage,  and  many  of  them  save  a  good 
deal  in  that  way  now.  There  are  some  among  them  who  have  got  a 
nice  little  sum  saved.    We  pay  6  per  cent,  interest. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  SOUTH  FOR  MANTJFAOTURINO. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  advantages  of  Augusta  as  a 
manufacturing  center — I  mean  her  natural  advantages,  her  water- 
power,  her  climate,  and  her  proximity  to  the  raw  material  t — ^A.  WeU,  I 
have  not  exactly  fallen  into  that  line  of  braggadocio  which  is  so  com- 
mon now  about  the  South  having  such  extraordinary  advantages  over 
the  Korth.  Although  I  am  a  Georgian  bom  and  bred,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  dif&cult  matter  to  get  ahead  of  a  Yankee.  We  have  some  natural 
advantages,  of  course,  but  if  they  have  not  got  them  they  will  make 
them. 

Q.  But  suppose  the  Yankee  was  here  what  use  could  he  make  of  your 
natural  advantages  t — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  could  do  much 
better  than  we  do  unless  he  was  a  better  skilled  man.  Perhaps  he  would 
think  something  more  of  a  copper  than  we  would.  That  is  the  way  peo- 
ple get  rich — by  saving.  Our  advantages  over  the  North  are  becoming 
less  and  less  all  the  time.  The  question  of  freight  on  cotton  Moes  not 
amount  to  so  much  as  it  used  to,  and  it  is  all  the  time  getting  less. 
These  great  railroad  facilities  that  are  now  being  developed,  these  great 
lines,  are  putting  cotton  down  in  New  England  very  nearly  as  cheaply 
as  we  can  get  it  here ;  the  difference  is  not  over  $1  or  $2  a  bale.  They 
say  that  we  have  got  a  great  advantage  in  climate.  That  is  probably 
so,  but  the  Yankees  make  a  climate  if  they  have  not  got  it.  To  manu- 
facture cotton  you  want  a  certain  climate  in  the  millj  and  they  can  make 
that,  and  then  they  have  systems  of  economy  that  we  have  not,  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  don't  think  we  have  any  great  advantage  over  the  North 
in  anything. 

Q.  But  these  systems  of  economy  of  which  you  speak  are  made  by 
men.  I  am  spealdng  about  the  natural  resources  and  advantages  for 
the  employment  of  men  who  do  practice  economy  and  ingenuity  and 
BkiU,  in  the  development  of  natural  advantages  and  resources.  The 
matters  of  which  you  speak  as  characteristic  of  the  New  England  mann- 
ilGM^turers'  method  of  economy  and  trained  business  habits,  all  those  are 
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niiKlu  b,v  men,  and  belong  to  mm ;  but  1  am  now  asking  about  tbe  natr 
uml  auvantnges  and  iDilacementsoSered  hero  for  just  sucli  men  as  exist 
it]  Kuw  England  or  elsewhere,  and  who  have  the  capital  nud  the  capa- 
city  tu  engage  in  mauufactariug  I — A.  What  you  wisb  to  know  aboutv 
then,  is  our  climate,  our  motive  power,  and  the  piico  and  qnality  of  onr 
labor  1 

Q.  Yes,  those  things,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. — A.  So 
fill-  as  the  raw  material  is  concerned,  I  think  we  have  not  got  much  ai 
vantage.  As  I  have  already  said  we  are  having  less  all  the  time.  A 
mannfactarer  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  who  lives  in  Pnmdenoe 
and  runs  a  large  mill  in  Lewistou,  Me.,  told  mo  that  he  couti'acted  in 
Texas  for  his  cotton,  and  had  it  laid  down  in  Lewistou  for  9^  cents.  It 
cost  me  at  that  time  0^  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  cotton  can  be  bought  in  Texas  for  9  cents  and 
landed  iu  New  Tork  at  9J  cents  f — A.  Cotton  was  not  so  high  then  a> 
it  is  now,  bnt  the  man  who  told  me  that  was  one  whom  I  would  beheva 
iu  any  statement  that  he  might  make. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  difference  in  the  market  price  of  good  Mid- 
land cotton  in  Augusta  and  in  Boston ! — A.  I  don't  know  much  about 
the  Boston  market ;  1  can  speak  better  about  the  New  York  market^ 
bei^anse  I  am  familiar  with  that  everj'  day.  (lood  Midland  will  briog 
here  to-day  9|  cents. 

Q.  I  mean  the  low  Midland  cotton  which  yon  use  in  yoor  manufact- 
nreat — A.  Well,  "Midland"  is  the  point  to  start  from.  Midland  at 
9}  cents  would  be  low  Midland  at  d|  cents.  Midland  here  is  9g  ceuU 
and  it  is  quoted  in  New  York  at  10*  cents. 

Q.  What  is  low  Midland) — A.  There  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
diftcrence  as  a  rule  between  Midland  and  low  Midland. 

Q.  And  you  say  Midland  here  now  is  91.  and  in  New  York  lOA  t— 
A.  Yea,  air. 

Q.  There  is  a  difference  of  flveeighthsl — A.  Yee,  sir,  sometimeB,  and 
very  often  it  is  the  case  that  there  is  no  margin  at  aU.  Sometiniee  t 
man  can  not  buy  a  bale  of  cotton  here  and  lay  it  down  inNew  Yorkiand 
get  his  money  back. 

Q.  Bnt  that  is  speculation  t — ^A.  And  that  speculation  is  controUing 
the  markets  of  tbe  world  now.  Ton  cannot  be  governed  aolely  by  sim- 
ply and  demand.  In  the  matter  of  cotton  the  mannfootnrer  cannot  d» 
peud  upon  what  be  sees  of  supply  and  demand :  specolatjon  cont3x>l8  ft 

Q.  Bnt  the  Northern  manufacturers  generally  make  their  own  po^ 
chases  through  their  own  buyers  Y — A.  I  presume  8o, 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF   "  HANDUKa"  OOITON. 

Q.  They  do  not  buy  now  through  factors  as  in*  former  times! — ^A. 
The  whole  system  of  handling  cotton  has  changed  to  a  very  great  9.- 
t«nt.  A  manufacturer  in  New  England  tele^phs  to  a  cotton  brokcf 
here,  "  At  what  price  will  you  lay  down  in  Boston,  or  New  York,  or 
Lewiston,  500  bales  Midland  cotton  1 "  Tbe  man  here  makes  his  own 
figures  and  telegraphs  back  that  be  will  do  it  at  a  certain  price,  and 
tbe  cotton  is  bought  in  that  way.  Most  of  the  business  is  done  in  tfaat 
way  now. 

Q.  As  to  the  climatic  advantages  that  Mr.  Coggin  spoke  about,  do 
you  agree  with  him  t — A.  I  don't  remember  ezactiy  what  he  said  id>oat 
that. 

Q.  He  spoke  of  the  humidity  of  the  Southern  atmosphere  and  of  ita 
freedom  from  electricity. — A.  In  dry  seasons,  particolarlj,  the  eleetii- 
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city  gets  into  the  cotton  to  a  very  serious  extent.  It  gets  into  the  fibers 
and  twists  and  curls  them  up  in  every  shape.  When  you  come  to  spin 
that  cotton  it  flies  off;  it  does  not  run  smooth.  In  my  new  mill  I  have 
overcome  that  by  machinery;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  got  in  the  spinning- 
room  an  atomizer,  and  by  taking  the  water  cold  from  the  pond  and 
pumping  it  up  into  the  pipes,  it  puffs  it  all  over  the  room  so  that  you 
would  think  it  was  steam,  although  it  is  really  cold  water,  and  it  cools 
the  room  and  makes  it  more  pleasant  for  the  operatives  and  at  the  same 
time  moistens  the  atmosphere  and  relieves  us  from  the  influence  of  the 
electricity.  • 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  device  is  in  use  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South. — A. 
Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  assists  wonderfully  in  spinning  and  weaving,  particularly 
in  the  dry  summer  months.  I  have  found  that  our  weaving  has  increased 
from  three  to  four  yards  per  loom  daily  by  putting  in  the  aitomizer,  al- 
though it  is  worth  what  it  costs  for  the  mere  comfort  ^t  gives  to  the 
operatives. 

SATISFACTORY  RELATIONS  OP  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLGYlfeS. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  employes  and  yourself  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  corporation ;  are  they  satisfactory  t — ^A.  I  think  they 
are  very  good. 

Q.  Are  the  operatives  satisfied  with  the  wages  they  get  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  they  workf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  t — ^A.  You  know  you  cannot  do  any- 
thing without  hearing  some  complaints.  If  you  have  got  twenty  hands 
employed  on  a  plantation,  or  anywhere  else,  you  will  be  sure  to  have 
complaints,  but  as  a  rule  I  have  scarcely  any  trouble  with  the  opera- 
tives. They  are  generally  well  content  and  as  a  rule  they  are  doing 
well. 

Q.  Do  the  operatives  here  get  as  much  wages  as  are  paid  to  like  work- 
ers in  other  employments  f — A.  As  a  rule  they  get  better  wages.  You 
take  a  girl  and  put  her  into  a  sewing- house  here  and  she  has  got  to  work 
very  hard  to  make  50  cents  a  day,  and  many  of  them  cannot  do  that. 

Q.  Your  operatives  are  doing  better  than  agricultural  laborers,  I  sup- 
pose t — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  they  are  making  more  money  than  they  could  hire 
themselves  for.  I  have  made  it  a  point,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  a 
woman  to  every  loom.  The  worst  thing  in  a  factory  is  a  sixteen- year- 
old  boy ;  he  will  give  more  trouble  than  anybody  else.  As  I  say,  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  put  a  woman  to  every  loom  where  I  can,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  have  men  to  fix  the  looms  and  put  in  the  beams  and  do  various  other 
things.  However,  if  I  could,  I  would  not  have  a  man  in  the  weaving- 
room  except  those  that  do  that  heavy  labor ;  I  would  not  have  a  man 
at  a  loom.  The  women  do  a  great  deal  better.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
it  is  the  sixteen -year-old.  boys  that  give  us  nearly  all  the  trouble  we 
have.  Now,  these  girls,  when  they  understand  the  business,  will  make 
from  (1  to  $1.25  a  day,  and  you  cannot  put  an  ordinary  woman  at  any 
work  outside  a  factory  at  which  she  can  make  that  much. 

SAVINGS  OP  OPERATIVES. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  something  about  the  operatives  saving.  Do  they 
have  any  way  of  depositing  their  savings  in  bankt — ^A.  Ye&^^vc^\V 
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Stated  ttaat  I  had  opened  a  deposit  accouBt  at  the  mill  finr  Chat  pnipoae^ 
and  that  we  pay  them  6  per  cent  on  thehr  deposits. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  amount  that  any  of  di^  has  on  deposit  f-* 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  think  perhaps  $500  is  aboat  as  Uigh  as  any  one 
person  has.  Perhaps,  though,  some  of  the  overseers  have  pat  in  moie; 
I  think  they  have  pot  in  as  much  as  $2,000. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  get  t— A.  Five  dollars  a  day.  We  have  to  pay 
more  for  overseers  here  than  at  the  Northy  and|  as  a  role,  we  have  to 
get  our  overseers  from  the  North. 

DWELUNGB. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  houses  that  yoqroperativee  genenDy 
live  in  t — A.  Very  comfortable.  We  have  got  pretty  conifbrtaliiehoiiaes 
for.them. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  cost  of  building  their  honaes  t — A.  It  is  veiy 
cheap.  Our  object  in  charging  I'ents  at  aU  is  merely  to  charge  enongh  to 
keep  the  premises  in  repair,  so  that  the  rent  that  we  get  is  very  moder- 
ate.   We  do  not  expect  to  make  any  money  out  of  them. 

Q.  You  own  the  buildings  ttiat  the  operatives  live  in,  tiient— -A 
Kearly  all. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  operatives  own  their  houses  t — ^A.  Kot  many  st 
Oraniteville.  There  may  be  a  half  dozen  or  a  doxen  who  do,  boti  as  a 
rule,  they  live  in  our  buUdings.  There  are  other  people  tibiere  also  wlio 
have  buildings  that  the  operatives  rent. 

CASH  PAYMENT. 

Q.  How  are  your  operatives  paidt — ^A.  In  money.  I  pay  in  money 
in  toy  mills  and  on  my  plantation.  I  accept  no  order  from  anybody- 
storekeeper  or  anybody  else.  I  advance  nothing  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity,  and  then  I  advance  directly  to  the  person  himscdf.  I  accept.no 
orders. 

Q.  There  was  an  operative  who  testified  as  a  witness  before  this 
committee  in  Boston,  who  said  his  information  was  that  aU  the  oper- 
atives in  the  Southern  factories  were  paid  with  orders  on  pluck-me 
stores;  do  you  know  of  any  such  practice  among  the  manufacturers 
here! — ^A.  Ko,  sir;  I  don't  know  how  they  do  in  this  place,  but  I  know 
1  have  refused  to  accept  an  order  from  an;p  operative  to  a  merchant  I 
refuse  to  accept  them  entirely,  and  pay  my  operatives  in  money.  If, 
duriug  the  two  weeks  between  the  pay  days,  on  account  of  sickness  or 
on  account  of  extreme  poverty,  or  for  any  other  cause,  any  of  the  ope^ 
atlves  require  help,  they  get  it  irom  our  office  in  money. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  pay  every  two  weeks! — A.  Every  two  weeks.  I  put  the 
name  of  the  operative  and  the  money  that  is  due  him  in  an  envelope  and 
hand  it  to  the  overseer,  and  instruct  him  to  give  it  to  the  operatives  as 
they  come  out  of  their  room.    We  accept  no  orders  at  all. 

OOOD  FEELING  BETWEEN  THE  BAOES—THE  TOUNGSB  NBaBOBS  NOT 

DOma  WELL. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  races  so  far  as  you 
have  observed? — A.  As  a  rule  it  is  very  good.  If  it  was  not  for  a  few 
over-ambitious  people  there  would  be  scarcely  any  trouble. 
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Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  here  as  to  wages,  and 
morality,  and  economy  f  Are  they  bettering  their  condition  f — A.  Well, 
that  is  a  hard  question.  I  would  preface  my  answer  by  saying  that  I 
was  born  and  raised  with  the  negro  and  like  him.  I  like  them  as  ne- 
groes. I  played  with  them  through  all  my  childhood,  and  1  like  them. 
I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  doing  as  well  as 
they  ought  to  do.    There  are  exceptions,  you  know,  but  that  is  the  rule. 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  their  former  condition,  the  fact  that  they 
never  had  any  property,  and  did  not  know  anything  about  the  value  of 
property,  or  about  contracts  or  the  obligations  of  contracts,  that  they 
never  had  any  education,  or  opportunity  for  education  or  improvement, 
and  that  they  have  emerged  into  freedom  surrounded  by  temptations  of 
all  kinds,  and  considering  also  the  circumstances  and  the  influences  under 
which  they  have  lived  since  they  were  made  free,  don't  you  think  they 
have  done  remarkably  wellf — A.  The  negroes  that  came  out  of  the  war, 
that  is,  out  of  slavery,  have,  as  a  rule,  done  well,  and  some  of  them  have 
done  remarkably  well.  Where  they  have  behaved  themselves,  and  kept 
out  of  politics  and  attended  to  their  business,  they  have  done  well,  and 
some  of  them  have  made  money  and  are  making  money.  I  speak  now 
of  the  men  who  came  out  of  slavery.  I  have  very  little  to  say  about 
those  who  were  born  since  that  time.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  see  much 
hope  for  the  rising  generation  of  that  class. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  take  an  education  f — A.  Some  of  them  will. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  the  idleness  among  the 
boys  and  girls  even  about  this  town  is  frightful.  There  are  enough  of 
them  doing  nothing  here  in  Augusta,  just  loafing,  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen,  to  make  3,000  bales  of  cotton. 
Some  of  them  have  got  parents,  but  the  parients  cannot  or  do  not  con- 
trol them. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  colored  people,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  whites  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own 
labor  Y — A.  I  think  that  as  a  rule  they  have  much  better  control  over 
their  children  than  colored  people. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  there  for  these  young  people  to  dot — A.  There  is  plenty 
of  land.  They  can  get  plenty  of  employment  if  they  will  go  into  the 
country  to  work.  I  own  a  piece  of  land  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  down 
here,  and  some  time  last  summer  I  advertised  in  the  paper  for  twenty 
hands.  I  wanted  twenty  hands  for  a  short  time  during  the  harvest  sea- 
son, and  I  offered  75  cents  a  day,  and  while  I  know  that  there  were  any 
number  of  idlers  around  the  streets  here,  I  did  not  have  a  single  ap- 
plication— not  one. 

'  Q.  How  would  it  have  been  if  you  had  offered  $1  a  day  f — A.  I  don't 
know.  They  did  not  come  to  see  what  I  would  give.  I  merely  adver- 
tised for  the  hands  and  I  never  had  an  application. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  I — A.  I  had  to  do  without  them.  I  have  a  plan- 
tation below  here,  and  I  hire  three  men  on  it  by  the  year,  and  I  have 
got  some  excellent  men  there.  Where  you  get  a  colored  man  who  came 
out  of  the  war,  if  he  is  of  any  account  at  all,  he  is  all  right ;  he  is  a 
good  man ;  you  can  rely  upon  him.  I  hire  my  men  agreeing  to  pay  them 
BO  much  wages.  1  am  obliged  to  make  a  contract  thongh,  but  1  hold 
back  part  of  the  pay.  I  enter  into  a  legal  contract,  saying  to  them,  "I 
will  give  you  so  much  money  for  the  twelve  months,  and  gi-^Q  you  your 
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rations,  and  i>ay  yoa  taalf  at  the  end  of  eveiy  mootii,  and  fka  iMbnee 
at  Ohristmas."  If  I  did  not  make  some  such  anansenieiift  as  tlMitthqr 
woold  leave ;  half  of  them  woold  leave  at  the  ena  of  the  fifrt  moaO^ 
and  in  the  harvest  I  would  be  cleaned  right  oat.  It  is  tiie  bade  jnf 
that  holds  them  to  their  work.  I  have  a  man  down  thcnre  now,  an  ss- 
oellent  man,  that  I  have  had  for  three  or  four  years.  He  had  a  son  that 
he  controlled  pretty  well  until  the  young  feuow  was  twenly-oiie  yean 
of  age.  That  youth  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  while  lie  wss 
under  the  control  of  his  father  he  did  pretty  well,  and  the  Aitlier  hued 
himself  and  his  son  to  me,  and  the  son  is  a  pretty  good  laborer.  Lssk 
year  he  became  of  age,  and  he  came  up  to  see  me.  He  was  small  and 
not  so  valuable  acTsome  others  that  I  had.  I  told  him :  ^  Yoa  Jnst  sliiy 
and  I  will  give  you  the  same  wages  that  I  give  the  others,''  bot  he  hmL 
^^  No,  I  cannot  work  for  that"  «<  WeU,''  ssid  f ,  ^  it  is  all  ritfhfc,*  and  hs 
went  off  down  to  Savannah  and  staid  tiiere  a  month  and  then  cams 
back,  and  he  has  been  loafing  around  his  fkth^s  house  ever  sinee,  flsh- 
ing  and  idling.  That  is  how  he  has  spent  his  time,  while  the  othsn 
when  Ohristmas  comes  will  have  $30  or  $40  or  $50  a  piece  in  their  poA* 
ets.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  young  colored  men,  the  rising  gena^ 
ation  is  of  that  kind,  although,  of  course,  there  are  honorable  exnep- 
tions.    I  really  don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  the  class. 

Q.  How  about  the  young  women  t-— A«  Well,  tiiey  are  always  bettsr 
than  the  men  anyhow.  Some  of  them  get  employment  aa  servanli 
about  the  houses  and  they  are  generally  doing  better  than  the  boys. 

Q.  Doiikg  better  than  the  boys  f — ^A.  I  think  so.  As  a  rale  yon  know 
they  can  be  controlled  by  their  parents,  and  put  out  as  servants  and 
they  are  more  generally  employed,  and  on  the  whole  are  doing  better 
than  the  boys. 

EDUCATION— A  FAOTOBY  SOHOOL— FBEE    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

ByMr.  Pugh: 

Q.  Do  the  boys  go  to  school  t — A.  Some  of  them  go  to  schooL 

Q.  Do  you  observe  that  the  schooiiDg  they  get  improves  them  any  t— 
A.  It  may  improve  them  some^  but  it  is  with  them  the  same  as  it  is  with 
white  people,  a  certain  class  of  boys  will  take  an  education  while  others 
will  not.  As  a  rule  when  these  colored  boys  get  to  read  and  write  a 
little,  they  think  they  know  as  much  as  anyl^dy  and  that  is  all  they 
want,  but  on  the  other  hand  some  of  them  do  very  well  and  some  learn 
to  improve  their  opportunities  and  make  good  men  just  as  you  some- 
times see  white  boys  come  up  from  nothing  and  triumph  over  circum- 
stances. I  know  myself  something  about  poverty  and  labor.  I  was 
born  poor  and  I  am  indebted  to  myself  pretty  much  for  my  education, 
80  that  I  know  all  about  the  matter. 

Q.  These  things  depend  very  much  upon  the  man  himself,  do  they  t — 
A.  They  depend  on  the  man. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  it  occurs  to  you  to  state  in  connection 
with  these  matters  f — A.  I  have  not  said  anything  yet  about  my  school 
at  Granite ville  for  the  education  of  the  operatives.  The  company  has  had 
for  many  years  back,  even  before  the  war,  a  school  there  for  the  opera- 
tives, and  I  have  kept  it  going,  and  we  appropriated  $1,000  a  year  to  sup- 
port it  before  the  free  school  system  was  introduced.  The  school  is  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  operatives  and  it  has  been  kept  op 
notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the  free-school  system.  I  have 
paid  $1,000  a  year,  every  year,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  th« 
operatives,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  pay  that  for  the  beneiit  of  anybbdj 
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else.  Since  the  free-school  system  has  come  into  operation,  my  teacher 
down  there  (who  is  a  very  valuable  man)  has  got  a  little  of  the  school 
fund,  not  much,  about  $200  or  $300  a  year,  and  our  school  for  the  last  year 
has  averaged  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  scholars.  We  take 
those  children  when  the  parents  will  send  them  there  and  educate  them 
as  long  as  the  parents  will  send  them.  The  parents  can  take  the  children 
out  when  they  please  and  put  them  in  the  factory,  and  take  them  out  of 
the  factory  again  and  put  them  back  in  the  school,  and  they  do  change 
about  in  that  way  very  often.  There  are  a  good  "many  of  our  grown 
people  who  have  been  educated  in  that  way.  When  I  went  there  I  found 
a  system  existing  under  the  old  rigime  of  taxing  parents  for  not  sending 
their  children  to  school  and  to  that  school ;  they  had  a  law  there  that 
if  a  man  did  not  send  his  children  to  that  school  he  should  be  taxed  5 
cents  a  day, and  that  gave  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  school 
was  not  a  success.  When  1  went  there,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  de- 
clare that  law  repealed.  I  told  the  people  that  if  they  did  not  want  to 
send  their  children  to  school  they  need  not  send  them,  or  if  they  wanted 
to  send  them  to  another  school  they  could  do  that,  or,  if  they  wanted  to 
keep  them  at  home  they  could  do  that:  but  I  said  we  will  keep  the 
school  there  for  you  and  give  your  children  a  chance.  Now,  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  from  that  time  the  school  has  been  very  successful. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  approve  of  compulsory  education  f — A.  I  do  not. 
I  do  not  approve  of  taxing  me  to  give  anybody  anything  beyond  an 
elementary  education.  People  who  want  more  than  that  ought  to  get 
it  themselves.  That  is  my  view.  Though  our  distinguished  fellow-citi- 
zens of  this  county  have  put  on  a  very  high  tax  for  high  schools,  I  don't 
believe  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  such  institutions  disqualify  people  for  industrial 
pursuits  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  are  some  people  that  the  more  you 
educate  them  the  less  they  amount  to.  I  am  willing  to  be  taxed  to 
teach  any  child,  black  or  white,  the  rudiments  of  education,  bur.  beyond 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  go,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  right.  Any- 
body that  has  got  the  desire  and  the  brains  and  the  industiy  to  go 
beyond  that,  he  ought  to  educate  himself,  and  if  you  turn  him  loose  he 
will  get  it  some  how  or  other.  At  all  events,  if  he  wants  more  he  ought 
to  be  willing:  to  get  it  himself  after  he  has  received  an  elementarv  edu- 
cation. 

Bv  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  Why  would  you  give  him  an  elementary  education  f — A.  Well,  I 
think  it  is  best  that  all  children  should  know  how  to  read  and  write. 
It  makes  them  better  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  not  so  liable 
to  be  swindled  by  other  people,  and  then  everybody  ought  to  know  how 
to  read  the  Bible,  if  he  has  got  sense  enough.  I  do  not  care  how  far 
they  go  above  that  elementary  education,  anybody  or  everybody,  but 
I  believe  that  when  they  do  go  above  it  ought  to  be  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. A  great  many  of  our  aspiring  people  in  this  country  become 
worse  citizens  when  they  get  above  that ;  you  cannot  get  them  to  work 
any  more ;  they  are  willing  to  teach  school,  or  to  be  politicians,  or  to 
hold  a  Grovernment  office,  or  to  preach,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  do 
anything  else. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  community  should  be  at  the  exx)ense  of  preparing 
every  child  to  get  a  living  so  as  to  give  him  an  average  chance,  an 
average  start  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so,  but  I  think  that  at  that  point 
it  ought  to  be  dropped.  I  think  I  ought  not  to  be  taxed  to  give  any  body 
a  classical  education.     It  is  not  democratic,  and  it  is  not  republican. 
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either.  I  have  paid  $100  Bdiool  tax  thiB  yeiTi  in  tiiis  cilgfy  mftlliiiftt 
not  got  any  children  to  educate. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  do  yon  think  goes  to  tSie  Ikee  sdhooL  arto  pio* 
▼ide  common-school  edacation  for  the  children  t-^A.  I  dMft  know 
whei«  it  goes. 

Q.  From  your  remarks  I  infer  that  there  are  hi|^  Mhools  liere  wMdi 
yon  think  yon  ought  not  to  be  taxed  to  sappcrtt— A.  Tea.  sfar;  thatii 
what  I  object  to,  that  liigh  school  for  paopers^-paaper  ofaudreii  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  an  elementary  edacation  at  the  expense  ^  othar 
people's  pockets,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  tiial^  f  think  they 
oaght  to  be  made  to  be  satisfied  withit>  whether  they  are  Uaek  or  wluta. 
The  trnth  is,  though,  that  to  a  very  greatlexte^t  the  white  people,  I 
mean  the  xK)or  class  of  white  people,  get  very.  little  advantage  of  any 
school  above  the  elementary  grade.  As  a  rule  the  white  pei^e,  whea 
their  children  have  learned  to  read  and  write  and  oipher,  tBkud  then 
away  from  school,  and  put  them  to  work  to  help  to  mtdce  a  living,  if 
anybody  gets  the  advantage  of  this  firee  high  school  edneadon  it  is  (he 
other  class  that  can  live  on  nothing. 

Q.  Have  you  a  colored  high  school  and  a  white  school  here  separately 
A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  yourself  anything  about  tlie  course  of  study  in  eitiier 
of  those  schools t — ^A.  I  cannot  say  £at  I  know  a  great  deal  about  ihmu 
I  speak  with  reference  to  the  poorer  class  of  peoj^  especially  oar  ova 
people  over  at  the  mill.  I  know  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  eannot-kt 
their  children  go  to  school  longer  than  the  Swe  that  is  reqnirdl  to  give 
them  a  mere  elementary  education.  After  that  they  have  to  take  mm 
away  and  put  them  to  work  to  get  a  living. 

Q.  But  yon  speak  as  though  your  city  was  doing  you  an  ii^jastiee  1^ 
taxing  you  $109  a  year  for  common  and  high  school  education  heret--- 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that,  so  far  as  the  high-school  tax  is  concerned,  I 
am  robbed  of  that  much. 

Q.  Do  you  thiuk  that  brains  are  as  likely  to  be  found  among  the 
paupers,  as  you  call  them,  as  among  any  other  class  t — ^A.  That  is  so. 
Some  of  the  best  brains  we  have  come  from  paupers. 

Q.  By  "  paupers''  you  mean  these  poorer  classes  of  people.  Do  you 
imagine  that  you  would  have  any  nabobs  and  princes  if  there  were  not 
"  paupers''  to  create  them  f — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  that  has  to 
do  with  the  subject ;  I  don't  understand  that  exactly. 

Q.  Then  I  will  explain  it.  All  classes  of  society  are  somewhat  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  mills  are  able  to  distribute  their  20  per  cent,  dividends  be- 
cause men,  women,  and  children  work  in  them  for  fh)m  40  cents  to  $1J25 
a  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  people  with  just  the  same  natural  qualities  as  those 
who  distribute  the  20  per  cent,  dividends  among  themselves.  Give  them 
the  same  opportunity,  and  you  will  probably  develop  as  many  capital- 
ists out  of  a  thousand  of  your  common  poor  white  people  here,  or  any- 
where in  our  country,  as  you  will  out  of  the  same  number  of  men  who 
may  average  $100,000  apiece.  In  this  way  wealth  comes  to  be  rather 
unevenly  distributed,  while,  as  a  rule,  brains  and  moral  qualities  are 
not.  lu  many  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  have  come  to  look  at 
these  matters  most  intelligently,  you  find  these  high  schools  established 
for  the  common  good.  There  is  not  a  Northern  city  of  6,000  people  that 
r  know  of  that  has  not  a  high  school,  and  the  rich  as  well  as  the  po<^ 
are  taxed  to  maintain  those  schools,  in  order  that  the  child  of  the  poor 
man  may  have  an  opportunity  for  some  little  education  beyond  tiiat  of 
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mere  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  and  not  be  compelled  to  perpetu- 
ate himself  as  a  *'  pauper.''  You  know  that  these  high  schools  are  al- 
most universal  throughout  our  country,  do  you  nott — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  there  would  seem  to  be  some  justice  and  some  wisdom  in 
society  undertaking  to  give  the  intellect  of  the  poor  man's  child  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  little  beyond  the  point  which  might  enable  that 
child  merely  to  earn  a  living  t — A.  Well,  I  hold  that  you  must  have 
some  rule  to  go  by,  and  whilst  now  and  then  you  do  have  men  develop 
out  of  that  class — I  am  one  of  them  myself 

The  Chairman  [interposing].  So  am  I. 

The  Witness.  Well,  there  is  only  about  one  such  case  in  a  hundred, 
and  that  one  will  develop  anyhow,  provided  you  give  him  an  elementary 
education. 

Q.  I  doubt  that  as  a  general  proposition.  I  have  been  to  school  only 
about  two  years  outside  of  a  common  country  school-house,  and  you  say 
3^ou  have  worked  up  in  the  same  way  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  has  been  my  personal  experience,  but  I  may  say  that  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  brighter  boys  than  I  ever  was,  who 
had  about  the  same  chance  at  the  start  and  who  would  have  got  further 
ahead  than  I  ever  could  have  got,  if  fortuitous  circumstances  had  been 
as  favorable  to  them  as  they  have  been  to  me.  Therefore  I  think  there 
is  some  reason  for  the  wealth  of  the  community  being  taxed  to  give  op- 
portunities for  higher  education  to  that  class  of  boys  who  will  instinct- 
ively profit  by  them  if  the  obstacles  in  their  way  are  not  too  great. — A. 
Well,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  us  on  that  point. 

Q.  Because  a  boy  that  is  trained  so  as  to  fit  him  to  become  a  civil  en- 
gineer, or  an  editor,  or  a  statesman,  or  an  inventor,  or  a  producer  of 
iron,  is  materially  worth  more  as  a  material  contribution  to  society,  than 
a  boy  of  the  same  natural  capacity  who,  for  lack  of  opportunity,  fails  to 
be  anything  more  than  a  common  drudge,  capable  of  earning  at  best  $1 
or  $  1 .25  a  day. — A.  Well,  Senator,  that  is  simply  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Are  the  high  schools  in  the  l^ew  England  States  as  popular  as  they  used 
to  be! 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  of  anything  to  the  contrary.  I  think 
they  are  perhaps  more  so;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  discus- 
sion now. 

SPECULATION  IN  OOTION  AS    IT  APPEOTS  MANTJPAOTURERS. 

Q.  You  say  that  cotton  is  now  handled  in  such  a  way  that  specula- 
tion, rather  than  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  will  decide 
upon  the  relative  advantages  of  the  Korth  and  the  South  in  regard  to 
the  raw  material.  Will  you  please  explain  more  clearly  what  you  mean 
by  thatt — A.  I  mean  simply  this:  that  with  the  present  system  of 
handling  cotton,  and  with  the  great  speculation  that  is  carried  on  in 
**  futures,"  a  manufacturer  could  not  with  the  information  thathecouid 
obtain  as  to  the  crop  of  cotton  and  the  wants  of  the  market,  make  any- 
Ihiug  like  a  fair  estimate  of  what  he  ought  to  do  or  of  what  the  price 
would  be.  A  manufacturer  is  satisfied  that  we  have  got  a  6,000,000 
bale  crop  of  cotton,  and*  he  is  pretty  well  posted  about  the  quantity  that 
is  required  to  supply  the  mills  of  the  world,  and  he  makes  his  figures  and 
calculates  for  instance,  that  five  and  a  half  million  bales  is  as  much  as 
the  existing  cotton  mills  will  spin.  Upon  that  calculation  he  sees  a  sur- 
plus, and  from  that  he  infers  that  cotton  will  be  lower,  so  he  does  not 
lay  in  his  stock  in  advance  but  buys  his  cotton  from  hand  to  mouth  as  he 
goes  along.    But  in  the  mean  time  speculators  come  in  and  ti^e  up  the 
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ootton  and  advance  the  price,  or,  perhaps,  send  it  down  •  poiot^  ad  flie 
manal'actarer  cannot  protect  himieif  against  that  neoolation;  he  has 
no  means  of  protecting  himself;  he  does  not  know  wqat  to  dou 

Q.  Does  that  element  of  specalation  operate  ifi  aoeh  a  way  that  fto 
Northern  manufacturer  is  likely  to  get  the  cotton  laid  down  at  his  mills 
at  the  North  cheaper  than  he  would  otherwiaef — A^  No;  I  do  not  ssf 
that.  That  would  depend  altogether  apon  ehrcapistwaoea.  He  might 
have  to  pay  higher  for  his  cotton  on  aoooont  of  this  speoalatum ;  bat|  on 
account  of  this  8i>ecalation  and  the  immense  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  commanded  to  control  the  products  of  the  oountiy  in  this  way,  they 
get  into  a  few  hands,  and  the  mannfiMstnier  is  at  ^e  meroy  of  them 
speculators,  and  he  may  have  to  pay  half  a  cent  or  a  cent  a  pound  mon 
for  his  cotton  than  it  would  be  really  worth  under  tiie.fliir  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Is  that  an  injury  or  a  danger  that  is  likely  to  be  oonimcHi  to  both 
the  Southern  and  the  Northern  manufacturer  f~-A.  Oh,  yes ;  we  snffler 
just  as  much.  I  have  frequently  had  to  go  out  on  the  market  and  paj 
a  quarter  or  a  half  cent  per  i)ound  for  cotton  more  than  it  was  wcffth, 
because  somebody  had  sold  "for  delivery.** 

Q.  Then  how  does  that  tend  to  reduce  the  advantage  wliich  the  Boafb- 
em  manufacturer  has  over  the  Northern  manufacturer  in  tiie  maUBrof 
freights f — ^A.  Not  at  all:  not  necessarily ;  but  I  sqr  that  with  tidses- 
traordinary  speculation  oistnrbing  and  controlling  the  mai^et  it  is  in- 
possible  to  make  any  definite  calculation  based  upon  th^a  law  cimspttj 
and  demand.  As  I  said  before,  a  manufacturer  sees  the  crop  ia  a  laigs 
one,  larger  than  will  be  consumed;  and  therefore  he  belieVea  that  tu- 
ther  along  the  price  will  be  lower,  so  he  buys  his  cotton  in  small  quao* 
tities  waiting  for  the  fall ;  but,  by  means  of  these  extraordinary  (pecu- 
lations, instead  of  falling  in  pnce,  cotton  may  be  run  up  a  cent  a  pound 
or  more  without  reference  at  all  to  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Your  factory  is  at  Graniteville,  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the 
river! — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  12  miles  from  here. 

Q.  Eecurring  to  the  educational  question,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  have  learned  of  any 
place  where  they  have  done  what  you  are  doing  for  the  education  of  tJM 
children  of  operatives.  We  have  heard  of  schools  for  the  education  rf 
the  help,  but  you  seem  to  be  educating  the  children. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
have  paid  $1,000  a  year  there  for  that  school  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
I  believe  we  have  got  the  best  school  at  Oraniteville  that  there  is  in 
South  Carolina  outside  of  the  cities. 


AuausTA,  Oa.,  November  23, 188S. 

Otis  6.  Lynch  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ! — Answer.  I  am  superintendent 
of  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company. 

Q.  Who  is  president  of  that  company  t — A.  M^j.  George  T.  JacksoiL 

Q.  Where  are  the  mills  of  that  company  located  f — ^A.  In  this  ci^, 
about  half  a  mile  from  this  point. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of  that  company  f — ^A.  I 
have  been  superintendent  of  the  Enterprise  Company  for  something  over 
two  and  one-half  years. 
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Q.  Please  state  where  yon  were  born  and  what  has  been  your  ex- 
j>ericnce  in  uauufacturing  f — A.  I  was  born  in  Otsego  County,  New 
York.    I  caino  to  Angasta  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  manufacturing  when  you  came  here  f — 
A.  Yes ;  1  had  worked  some  in  the  mills  in  Oneida  County,  New  York. 
1  commenced  the  business  in  the  county  in  which  I  was  born,  at  the  age 
of  about  ten,  and  I  have  been  in  the  same  business  ever  since,  except  dur- 
ing short  periods  when  I  went  to  school  about  six  months  at  a  time  when 
1  was  a  boy.  For  a  good  many  years  I  was  employed  in  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  Augusta  factory  and  afterwards  I  got  to  be  the  overseer. 

Q.  You  have  worked  your  way  up,  as  Mr.  Hickman  says  a  man  willt — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  some  men  will. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  COMPANY— PRODUCT— EMPLOY]fcS—WAaEa. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  Enterprise  Company! — A.  Five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  What  is  the  annual  product! — A.  We  run  602  looms  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Q.  How  many  bales  of  lint  cotton  do  you  work  up  ! — A.  About  6,200 
a  year. 

Q.  How  much  help  do  you  employ  ! — A.  We  have,  I  think,  485  on 
our  pay-roll. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  men! — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  exactly; 
about  one-seventh. 

Q.  The  rest  are  women  and  children,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  would  you  classas  women  and  how  many  as  chil- 
dren!— ^A.  I  think  about  one-third  of  the  remainder  would  be  children 
and  two-thirds  women.    That  is  about  the  proportion. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wages  that  you  pay  !— A.  Eighty-two  cents 
a  day  for  the  last  six  months,  or  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  What  do  the  women  make  a  day  ! — A.  About  $1. 

Q.  And  the  men! — ^A.  Do  you  mean  common  laborers! 

Q.  Yes;  the  average  wages  of  your  laborers. — A.  About  $1  a  day. 

Q.  What  do  the  children  make  on  an  average  ! — ^A.  About  fi*om  35 
to  75  cents  a  day. 
*  Q.  You  employ  children  of  ten  years  and  upward  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  below  the  age  of  ten! — A.  No. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  men  in  your  employ  can  read  and 
write;  I  mean  who  can  read  well  enough  to  read  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  New  Testament,  or  a  newspaper  and  understand 
what  they  are  about! — A.  I  think  about  two- thirds  of  them  can  do  it 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  women  ! — A.  Not  so  large  a  proportion ; 
I  should  think,  probably,  one-half  of  them. 

Q.  You  think  that  one-half  of  the  female  operatives  in  your  employ 
can  read  a  common  book,  one  of  the  novels  of  the  day,  or  a  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  understand  it! — A.  I  think  that  one-half  of  them 
may  be  said  to  know  how  to  read,  but  that  is  a  rough  guess  on  my  part. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  children  can  read  or  write! — A.  Most  of 
them  can  read.    They  nearly  all  go  to  Sunday  school. 

Q.  Do  they  learn  to  read  in  the  Sunday  schools ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if 
they  have  not  learned  elsewhere  before  they  come  to  the  mill. 

Q.  Then,  reading  and  writing  are  taught  in  the  Sunday  schools! — 
A.  Yes ;  reading  is.  I  think  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  than 
of  the  grown  people  can  read  intelligently. 
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SHOBTBB  HOITB8  OF  LABOB  ABD  KOBB -SGHOOUI  WAHZBIk 

Q.  Are  there  any  evening  aohooIsfbrwoildbDgpacmIe  or  tegr^^ 
pie  in  this  city  f— A.  There  have  been  some,  Dot  m^  eflbrts  in  that  di- 
rection have  been  spasmodic :  they  have  not  been  k^t  up.  If  I  were 
to  hazard  an  opinion  I  should  say  that  if  we  weie  to  have  shorter  hours 
of  labor  in  this  coontry,  and  more  evening  sdhool|i»  and  more  chance  for 
the  working  people  to  get  an  edncationi  it  would  bo  better  for  ns  alL 
I  think  there  is  a  night  school  in  this  cityi  a  pay  sehool^  and  some  erf 
our  boys  have  attended  it,  but  it  is  not  a  tree  sdMoL 

Q.  I  suppose  your  labor  is  all  white  t— A,  Tea.  sb. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  as  to  wnether  tlie  idle  colored 
labor,  in  regard  to  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  testimony  given 
before  this  committee,  could  be  utilized  in  any  sort  of  Buuiafiictnring^ 
whether  cotton  or  woolen  or  wooden  ware,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  man- 
ufacturing industry  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  possible. 

Q.  What  industries  could  be  introduced  here  that  ndeht  take  up  that 
labor  and  make  it  profitable  t — A.  I  have  no  soggesSmi  to  make  ia 
that  line.  There  is  plenty  of  labor  for  those  i>e(q[»le  now,  in  the  fidda 
and  elsewhere.    There  is  also  plenty  of  vacant  land  aronnd  here. 

Q.  Dou't  you  think  it  is  true  that  in  everjf  community  iSbete  is  a  nat- 
ural tendency  among  the  people  to  engage  in  i^  variety  of  employmentBi 
and  thus  to'  bring  about  that  diversity  of  industries  that  is  neoeaaaiT 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  community,  so  that  while  many  iiersons  wwt 
to  be  carpenters,  others  want  to  be  bricklayers  or  bbekemithB.  and 
yon  cannot  turn  all  those  people  to  fimning  even  if  yoa  desireTlf  yoa 
open  up  to  them  occupations  for  which  they  have  a  natural  taste  Hiegr 
will  devote  themselves  to  those  occupations,  but  otherwise  tiiey  are 
disposed  to  remain  idle.    Is  not  that  so  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  perhaps  this  idle  population  that  yoa 
see  around  here,  and  which  we  are  told  is  willing  to  almost  starve 
rather  than  work,  might  be  led  up  to  the  industrious  if  there  were  a 
snfficieat  variety  of  industries  here  to  offer  them  all  employment  f— A. 
There  is  a  manufacturing  establishment  that  employs  a  good  many  <rf 
them,  a  waste  factory.  They  employ  a  great  many  colored  people 
there,  and  they  could  probably  give  you  some  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  do  not  work  any  colored  people  ourselves  because  we  do  not 
want  to  mix  our  labor. 

Q.  I  was  not  suggesting  that  you  should  do  that,  but  there  aeems  to 
be  here  a  great  mass  of  unoccupied  labor,  which  has  come  from  Uie 
farms  and  does  not  want  to  go  back  to  them.  Now,  don't  you  suppose 
that  if  the  proper  means  were  used  they  could  be  induced  to  engage  in 
those  different  industries! — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  1  suppose  so;  but  whether  it 
would  be  profitable  or  not,  would  be  a  problem. 

Q.  You  work  eleven  hours  a  day  in  your  mill,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  longer  hours  at  any  former  period? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
when  I  first  came  to  this  city  we  worked  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Q.  What  has  brought  about  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor?— 
A.  Public  sentiment  and  an  incroased  development  of  machinery  which 
has  enabled  us  to  produce  more  in  less  time.  Oiroumstances  have 
brought  about  the  reduction. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  tbe 
working  people  themselves  ? — A.  I  believe  it  has  been  an  advantage. 

Q.  Judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  and  taking  into  account  tbe 
&ct  that  invention  has  not  ceased  and  that  other  things  are  going  oa 
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about  as  they  have  been  fioing  for  years,  do  yba  imagine  that  the  hoars 
of  labor  can  at  any  future  time  be  still  further  reduced  f — A.  I  do  j  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Would  it  be  to  the  advantage  or  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  labar- 
ing  people!— A.  It  would  be  to  their  advantage.  That  is  my  opin- 
ion. If  the  reduction  was  universal  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  not 
only  of  the  laborer,  but  to  the  manufacturers  themselves. 

Q.  It  is  necessary  that  such  a  movement  be  general^  otherwise  it 
gives  one  manufacturer  an  advantage  over  another  in  the  marketf — A. 
Yes. 

TEN  HOURS  A  DAY  AS  PRODUCTIVE  AS  ELEVEN. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  dealing  with  this  fac- 
tory labor  and  you  know  the  capacity  of  the  human  frame  pretty  well; 
now,  what  number  of  hours  of  labor  do  yon  think  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  laboring  people  themselves ! — A.  I  think  that  ten 
hours  a  day  is  about  right. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  ten  hours  labor  daily  could  be  made  as  pro- 
ductive as  eleven  hours  t — A.  That  is  a  question  the  answer  to  which 
would  depend  on  circumstances.  Machinery  will  not  do  as  much  in 
ten  hours  as  it  will  in  eleven  hours,  but  where  the  machine  is  depend- 
ant upon  the  activity  of  the  party  that  operates  it  I  thirk  that  an 
operative  can  do  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  in  ten  hours  as  in  eleven 
hours.  Machinery,  of  course,  will  do  more  in  eleven  hours  than  in  ten, 
other  things  being  equal. 

Q.  Are  there  any  portions  of  the  machinery  of  the  factory  that  will 
do  asrmuch  in  ten  hours  as  in  eleven  hours  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  no  machine  in  the  factory  that  will  do  as 
much  in  ten  hours  as  in  eleven  hours  by  reason  of  the  increased  activity 
of  the  workmen  when  they  work  only  ten  hours  a  day  ! — A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Will  a  factory,  taking  the  machinery  and  the  labor  both  into  ac- 
count, do  as  much  in  ten  hours  as  in  eleven  hours  a  dayf — A.  I  think 
80 ;  from  the  fact  that  when  the  Augusta  factory  reduced  the  hours 
from  twelve  to  eleven,  we  beat  the  old  record  with  the  same  machinery. 

Q.  Eight  away  ! — A.  Right  away. 

Q.  Then  it  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  increased  skill  or  experi- 
encef — A.  It  was  a  part  of  the  agreement  or  understanding  that  if  we 
kept  the  product  up  to  the  same  standard  as  before,  we  should  have  the 
reduced  hours,  and  we  did  keep  it  up  to  the  standard  and  above  from 
the  first. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  ! — A.  All  the  time.  We  never  went  back. 
It  is  so  now.  There  were  other  circumstances  connexjted  with  the  mat- 
ter, increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  and  more  prompti- 
tude. 

Q.  You  felt  as  if  you  were  going  back  to  the  twelve  hours  if  you  al 
lowed  the  product  to  fall  off  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  the  experiment  in  your  mill  whether  you  could  get 
as  much  done  in  ten  hours  or  in  ten  and  a  half  hours,  as  in  eleven 
hours  f — A.  Fo,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  this  experiment  of  which  you  have  been  speaking 
tried  t — A.  Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Q.  Your  labor  is  now  more  intelligent  and  skillful  than  it  was  then, 
is  it'not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  better  paid. 

Q.  Better  paid  and  more  productive  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  its  greater  productiveness  is  one  reason  why  it  is  better 
paid  f — That  is  one  reason. 
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Q.  If  jou  Bhoold  make  the  experiment  cm  tbe  radndlaoD  of  bilf  aa 
hour,  making  the  hoars  ten  and  a  half.daily  instead  of  elcrv^i  haon^  do 
jon  believe  that  your  oi>erative8y  nnder  the^mnlna  of  gefetiiig  mDoQuat 
half  hour,  might  work  a  little  harder  than  they  do  now  1 — A.  PortfaMMi 
of  them  might;  bat  those  who  work  by  tfa&  pieee  are  anziooa  to 
make  all  they  can.  I  can  tell  yon  of  a  little  ezpwiment  that  wedid  t|^ 
for  a  certain  time.  At  one  period,  fbr  certain  reaaoaa,  wo  nn  onr  mill 
daring  the  time  allowed  for  dinner,  forty  minnteo,  Oixeomstanoes  made 
us  think  that  that  was  not  politic.  Some  of  the  giito  faroaght  thdr  ^Bn» 
ner  with  them  and  worked  during  the  whole  hour.  A  good  many  of 
them  protested  against  the  stopping  of  the  mill  daring  tho  dinner  hMnr 
because  they  could  keep  on  working,  but  the  eiroomstaneea  were  sodi 
that  we  did  not  want  to  run  the  null  during  that  Ibrty  minnteai  ao  no 
stopped  it,  and  I  don't  think  we  lost  a  single  yard  of  dioth  by  thi^  stop- 
page. 

Q.  It  would  be  likely  to  break  up  the  health  of  a  human  beingjb 
work  and  eat  through  the  dinner  hour  regulariy,  would  it  not  f — A.  wa 
did  not  run  the  mill  for  the  sake  of  the  cloth  uiat  would  be  prodooed 
in  that  time.  We  ran  it  because  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  ahnt  dovi 
the  wheel,  but  when  we  put  in  new  wheels  we  were  able  to  dint  thcai 
down,  and  we  did  so,  and  I  don't  think  we  lost  a  yard  ot  clolh  by  Iha 
atoppage  at  noon,  because  I  think  it  was  made  dew  tiiat  tiie  hdp  did 
more  work  in  the  eleven  hours  than  they  had  been  doing  fiomariy  ii 
the  eleven  hours  and  forty  minntes. 

Q.  Working  by  the*  piece,  an  individnal  is  as  likely  to  overwogk  lii» 
self  as  his  employer  is  to  insist  upon  overworking  bdm,  is  ho  iioti* 
A.  Possibly. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  employment  of  duld  labor t— 
A.  What  do  you  mean  f 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Q.  I  mean  is  it  a  good  thing  according  to  your  experience  that  cbfl- 
dreu  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  orage  should  work  in  the  factories  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is., 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  they  should  work  eleven  houia 
a  day  all  the  year  around  ? — A.  I  thiuk  it  would  be  better  for  them  if 
they  were  not  compelled  to  work  at  all,  but 

Q.  (Interposing.)  You  would  want  them  to  work  a  part  of  the  time 
in  order  to  learn  a  business  for  life,  would  you  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Cir- 
cumstances now  force  them  into  the  mills.  They  come  in  with  their 
mothers. 

Q.  I  understand  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  present  condition  of 
these  people  it  is  a  necessity  that  they  shall  have  employment,  and  thai 
the  employment  of  the  children  of  a  family  oftentimes  prevents  the 
whole  family  from  becoming  paupers ;  but  setting  aside  this  temporary 
necessity,  do  you  think  it  well  that  children  between  the  ages  of  say 
ten  and  fourteen  years  should  be  required  to  work  more  than  about  half 
the  time  in  a  factory  f— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that 
question  satisfactorily.  I  don't  know  whether  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  work  at  all  in  the  factory  unless  circumstances  made  it  neces- 
sary. 

Q.  You  think,  I  suppose,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  children  to 
have  a  chance  to  be  outdoors? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  testimony  is  that  many  of  those  children  seem  to  eiyoy 
their  work  in  the  factory. — A.  Uh,  yes.  It  is  not  laborious  work,  aad 
it  is  not  continuous ;  there  is  more  or  less  rest  as  they  go  along. 
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Q.  Notmuchplay,  l8upi)ose? — A.  Some  little ;  not  much.  Of  course, 
we  have  discipline  in  the  mill,  but  the  labor  is  not  continuous  or  exces- 
sive. 

Q.  Do  the  children  remain  in  the  mill  during  the  whole  eleven  hours 
as  the  older  operatives  do  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  as  to  their  chance  of  getting  some  education  in  your  free 
schools  ? — A.  Well,  in  individual  cases  they  sometimes  quit  the  mill 
and  go  to  school — some  of  them  do. 

Q.  For  how  long  periods! — A.  Indefinite  periods.  Some  of  the  par- 
ents take  their  children  out  when  they  feel  that  they  can  do  without 
them  for  a  while  and  send  them  to  school,  and  afterwards  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  they  send  them  back  to  the  mill  again.  There  is  no 
rule  about  it. 

Q.  But  most  of  them  remain  in  the  mill  one  year  after  another,  I  sup- 
pose!— A.  Oh,  yes;  but  they  change  a  good  deal  out  and  in. 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LABOR. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  employ  negro  labor  as  well  ai  white  f — A.  The 
whites  and  the  negroes  don't  work  well  together  as  operatives.  It  has 
been  tried.    I  have  two  colored  men  in  my  employ. 

Q.  Then  if  you  cannot  employ  both  races  together,  why  do  you  em- 
ploy all  white  labor  instead  of  colored  t — A.  Because  it  is  more  efficient. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  no  white  labor  here  you  could  run  your 
mills  with  colored  labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Profitably  t — A.  I  do  not  know  how  profitably.  We  can  hardly 
run  our  mill  profitably  with  white  labor  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  how  is  it  that  with  all  these  advantages 
which  have  been  enumerated  here  you  cannot  make  money  I — A.  The 
price  of  goods  is  but  low,  and  there  is  not  much  sale  for  them  even  at 
low  prices.  If  you  can  find  out  the  cause  of  that,  it  will  be  an  answer 
to  your  question. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about ;  but,  to  come  back  now 
to  the  capacity  of  this  colored  labor,  if  your  white  labor  should  go  out  of 
the  factories,  and  the  time  should  come  when  you  would  be  compelled 
to  substitute  some  other  labor  for  it,  do  you  imagine  that  this  negro 
labor  here  could  be  employed  profitably  ! — A.  1  cannot  imagine  that  it 
could — not  generally.     We  do  employ  some. 

Q.  So  that,  if  you  lost  your  present  supply  of  white  labor  you  think 
that  you  would  be  compelled  to  substitute  foreign  white  labor  rather 
than  negro  labor  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  negro  is  not  well  adapted  to  cotton 
manufacturing,  I  take  it  f — A.  He  is  not  adapted  to  the  management  of 
intricate  machinery. 

Q.  But  this  intricate  machinery  is  not  so  troublesome  but  what  ten- 
year-old  white  children  can  take  care  of  it  and  run  much  of  it  t — A. 
Oh,  colored  people  can  be  used  in  factories  if  circumstances  should 
make  it  necessary. 

Q.  If  there  were  more  factories  than  the  white  people  could  operate, 
do  you  think  you  would  trv  to  utilize  this  negro  labor,  or  would  you 
send  abroad  for  Europeans  f — A.  The  experiment  of  sending  abroad 
for  labor  has  been  tried  here. 

Q.  Whent — A.  In  1853, 1  think,  the  mills  here  sent  to  Scotland  for 
labor. 

Q.  That  was  before  their  native  labor  was  utilized  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

48—0  4— (6  LAW) 
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Q.  Bat|  now,  your  white  labor  has  been  utiUfled,  and  7W1  flnd  it  as 
good  as  any,  do  yoa  not  f— A.  As  good  as  any  in  thewotid. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  find  oat  whether  you,  a^  a  peaotieal  man^  think  tiiat 
this  negro  labor  can  be  ased  when  the  white  labor  available  fc^  mann- 
facturing  purposes  has  been  absorbed  f — A;  Certainly  it  can. 

Q.  And  profitably  t — ^A.  Oh,  that  is  another  qneatiosi. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  only  equivalent  to  asking  if  it  eaa  be  done  at  idi ;  be- 
cause, if  it  cannot  be  done  profltablyy  it  wont  be  doneii — A.  Yoa  can  do 
a  frood  many  things  that  are  not  profitable. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  negro  could  beused  to  as  goodadvaxttage  in  fw- 
-tories  as  foreign  white  lab<>rt — ^A.  No,  irir. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  think  he  could  be  used  in  year  own  HMtoriea  toai 
much  advantage  f— A.  Foreign  white  labcMr  is  edoeatod  labor  in  that 
branch  of  business. 

Q.  Yes,  it  comes  to  be  so  if/faf*  it  is  edqoated^— A.  Well^  tiiose  fliat 
we  get  are  educated ;  we  have  got  Frendbmen  woddng  fi>r  os  now  who 
cannot  speak  a  word  of  English. 

Q.  Had  they  worked  at  the  business  fiefbteiiiegnoaaie  here  Y---A.  Yei, 
sir.  . 

Q.  Do  you  mean  Canadian  FrenchmMi  t— A.  Yea»  air. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  yonr  native  whdte  labort— A.  Ikif 
are  about  the  same. 

Q.  That  class  of  foreign  labor  is  very  largely  naed  in  fiusteriea  alike 
North,  as  I  suppose  you  are  aware t — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  had  on3|y  a  small 
number  of  them  here;  I  would  not  andert|^  to  speak  deflhitel|y'if 
their  qualifications  generally,  because  we  have  had  only  a  ibw  of  then. 

Q.  Why  have  you  bad  any  t — ^A.  They  came  aloi^p  and  wanted  work; 
and,  if  a  man  comes  here  and  wants  work,  we  do  not  ask  bim  wheie  he 
has  come  from*. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  organized  effort  among  the  manufactarers  here  to 
bring  in  that  class  of  labor  in  competition  with  your  home  labor  f— A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  These  few  simply  came  down  and  you  employed  them,  and  foond 

them  to  be  equal  to  about  the  average  of  your  home  labor  f ^A.  Tee, 

sir,  just  about ;  not  any  better. 

Q.  Do  any  other  matters  occur  to  you  suggested  by  your  expmenee 
which  you  care  to  state  ! — A.  I  don't  think  of  anything  else  now;  I  do 
not  understand  exactly  your  object  in  this  investigation;  but,  of  course, 
I  will  answer  any  questions  you  may  ask  fipom  my  point  of  view. 

ADVANTAGES  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  studied  the  relative  capacities  of  the  Nortli 

and  of  the  South  generally  as  manufacturing  communities  t ^A.  I  have 

had  experience  in  both  places. 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  the  jnanufacturer  has,  all  things  considered, 
the  best  chance  to  make  money  t — A.  Here,  I  think. 

Q.  If  you  were  called  upon  to  invest  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  for  cap- 
italists, in  cotton  manufacturing,  where  would  you  put  it  f  Would  yon 
invest  it  in  tbe  North  or  in  the  South,  and  what  particular  locality  of 
either  section  would  you  prefer  ! — A.  I  should  put  it  in  the  South  cer- 
taiuly,  if  it  was  to  be  invested  in  cotton  manufacturing,  but,  as  to  the 
particular  locality,  that  would  be  a  matter  that  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  investigation  before  I  could  determine. 

Q.  Do  you  £iow  any  point  wjiere  you  tbifik  it  would  be  better  in- 
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vested  than  here  f — A.  I  think  I  coald  find  a  better  locality,  one  that    * 
would  suit  me  better. 

Q,  But  no  such  locality  occurs  to  you  now  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  special  advantages  of  Augusta  f — A.  The  climate  is 
one  thing  that  is  favorable,  the  atmospheric  conditions  here  are  favora- 
ble for  cotton  manufacturing.  Anotber  advantage  that  we  have  over 
the  North  is  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  which  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  economy  of  fuel,  and  people,  if  they  are  compelled  to,  can 
live  in  this  climate  cheaper  than  they  can  live  in  New  England.  The 
aetual  necessaries  of  life  ar6  not  so  expensive,  fuel  and  clothing  for  in- 
stance. There  are  other  advantages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Augusta 
which  do  not  perhaps  exist  in  other  locations  even  a  short  distance  off. 
As  I  have  said,  the  atmosphere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Augusta  is  pe- 
culiarly favorable  to  cotton  manufacture,  being  moist  from  the  shoals 
which  extend  a  considerable  distance  above  here  aiid  raise  a  continual 
spray,  which  produces  moist  air. 

Q.  That  is  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  stream  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  peculiar  condition  of  atmosphere  would  not  be  found 
10,  or  15j  or  20  miles  away  from  the  stream  f  — A.  No.  Mills  are  run  by 
steam  in  some  places  where  they  have  no  streams. 

Q.  The  question  of  freight  has  been  mentioned  as  an  important  factor  * 
in  favor  of  the  South  in  connection  with  manufacturing.    What  do  you 
think  about  that  f — A.  Yes,  that  is  quite  an  item.    Then  we  knock  out 
a  good  deal  of  sand  or  dirt,  which,  if  it  is  carried  to  New  England, 
must  be  paid  for. 

Q.  If  that  $6,000,000  that  I  spoke  of  awhile  ago  was  to  be  invested 
here  you  would  put  it  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  fabrics,  I  sup- 
pose ! — A.  That  has  been  my  view  of  the  line  of  manufacture  that  is 
required  at  the  South,  but  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  trade. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  were  to  invest  a  large  sum  of  money  in  manufactur- 
ing here,  and  if  you  have  as  good  labor  here  as  they  have  anywhere- 
labor  as  susceptible  of  instruction  and  of  rapid  improvement  as  any 
other — I  do  not  understanil  why  that  money  could  not  as  well  be  put 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  linef"  grades  of  goods,  so  that  you  might 
compete  in  that  kind  of  manufacture  as  well  as  in  the  coarser  grades. — 
A.  My  theory  has  been  that  if  there  was  profit  in  the  pound,  the  greater 
the  number  of  pounds  you  handle  the  more  money  you  would  make, 
provided  you  had  the  demand.  The  stock  is  here,  and  we  put  in  the 
capital  and  the  labor  required  to  manipulate  it  and  carry  the  manufact- 
ured article  to  wherever  our  market  is,  and  I  think  that  is  more  profit- 
able than  carrying  the  raw  material  with  all  the  sand  and  waste  to  a 
distant  point  and  manufacturing  it  there. 

Q.  But  the  point  I  am  thinking  of  particularly  is  this:  Why  cannot 
you  manufacture  the  finer  grades  of  goods  as  well  as  the  coarser  fab- 
rics t — A.  Manufacturing,  like  many  other  things,  is  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion, and  we  have  to  work  up  to  that. 

Q.  But  have  you  not  worked  up  to  it  t — A.  To  a  certain  extent  we 
have.  For  instance,  the  Enterprise  is  making  a  little  finer  grade  of 
goods  than  any  other  mills  around  here.  We  are  spinning  Nos.  18  and 
19  while  the  others  are  spinning  13  and  14. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  making  as  much  money  as  they  are,  or  as 
much  as  you  would  make  if  you  were  manufacturing  coarser  fabrics! — 
A.  I  think  we  are  at  the  present  time.  The  trade  is  in  a  peculiar  con- 
dition just  at  present. 

Q.  What  is  that  condition! — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  I 
know  that  sales  on  coarse  goods  are  dull. 
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arily  oontribnted  a  fund  to  sustain  tbe  schools,  after  tlie  fund  which  had 
>eeD  provided  for  that  purpose  was  appro]iriated  to  other  usea.  Tbe 
Dooeeding  year  an  act  was  passed  under  wliich  a  board  was  organized 
a  this  county  composed  of  thirty-four  inoiubers,  tliree  froui  eaeh  wstrd 
r  district  in  the  county  aud  the  ex  officio  uiembers.  That  is  tlie  legis- 
ttive  body  which  controls  tlie  whole  system.  Under  this  system  we 
ave  now  in  operatiou  in  this  county  one  hundred  and  seveu  schools, 
Diuiingfroni  high  schools  down  to  primary  schools. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS,   WHITE  AHD  COLOEED. 

We  have  three  high  schools  for  whites  and  one  for  colored.  The  col- 
re<)  high  iwbool  has  an  nvcrage  enrollment  of  about  sixty  pupils.  The 
'bite  suhools  have  au  average  enrolluieut  of  about  one  hundred  aud 
Ity.  These  bigb  schools  are  conducted  without  a  single  dollar  of  ex- 
ense  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  county.  They  are  carried  on  under  ttic 
allowing  plan :  An  aineudment  was  made  of  the  act  organizing  the 
uliool  boanl  of  the  county,  and  the  curriculum  of  the  grammar  school, 
-liioli  formerly  coven^l  a  three  years'  term,  was  divided,  and  one  year 
f  it  was  put  into  what  is  known,  by  a  misnomer,  as  tUe  high  school. 
Lii  Assessment  was  made  against  caeli  pnpil  in  tbe  white  schools  of  $15 

year  to  pay  for  the  instruction  during  the  remaining  two  years  of  the 
etm.  The  difference  between  tite  cost  of  the  higlt  school  and  tbe 
TUnirnar  school  grade,  from  which  the  high  school  was  taken,  is  $592 

year  in  the  treasury  of  the  board ;  so  that  tlie  high  school,  while  it 
t  giving  perfect  satisfaction  (except  to  a  number  of  our  citizens  who 
ru  opposied  to  such  education  for  reasons  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
hemselves,  and  whose  opinions  every  one  should  respect),  it  is  a  high 
chool  only  in  name,  and  is  really,  as  to  its  curriculum,  a  grammar  school 
ampored  with  a  large  number  of  the  New  Kngland  grammar  schools, 
Ithongh  some  of  the  languages  are  taught  optionally — Latin,  French, 
nc|  Grwman.  The  other  schools  are  all  free.  But,  to  go  back  a  mo- 
lent  to  tbe  high  school,  it  was  established  in  that  way,  upon  the  theory 
bea  entertained  aud  still  held  by  a  large  number  of  our  people,  that  the 
tatewas  bound  only  to  give  each  child  a  plain,  common -school  educa- 
on,  as  it  is  calle<l,  and  that  it  was  bound  to  that  extent,  and  to  that 
k^nt  they  hud  ii  right  to  claitu  an  education  ;  so  that,  in  supplement- 
m  the  Gnglir>U  iducation  with  additioual  branches,  it  was  deemed  both 
SfMr  and  expedient  by  the  board  thatthoee  additional  branches  should 
i^aid  for  by  the  diiidren  who  desired  or  had  them.  In  that  way  we 
jhTe  what  is  tbe  oid.v  system  of  the  kind  in  Georgia,  and,  as  I  believe 
I  information  derived  from  conversation  with  men  who  are  inter- 

_ .  Jin  the  work  of  education  both  in  this  State  and  in  other  States,  it 
bpecnliar  to  Kiclimond  County  and  the  State  of  Georgia — this  plan  by 
"Well  we  give  to  those  who  ai-e  adapted  to  receive  and  who  desire  to 

wtre  it,  a  higher  e<lucat  ion  at  the  minimom  cost  and  without  expense 

"'  B  tax-payers  of  tbe  county. 

rim  urrdOQEi^Hd  tAL  aid  needed. 


ttov,  our  nchijoLs  n^fl^^^H  mond  County  imposes  upon  a 

bolHtidi)   of  from  'U>^^^^|  uy  the  census  of  1880,  a  lax  of 

5,000 — this  y,i  cess  of  that;  it  will  be  $40,000— 

|,  tJie  porpHflt  nouses,  &c.,  for  tbe  children,  of 

hiBljlVBf,*^  ^  'equlred.    This  is  supplemented 

"     ■        "    '  from  shows  and  exhibitions, 
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A  TEMPORARY  DEPRESSION. 

Q.  Is  1  here  any  suspeusion  of  manufacturing  at  the  South  t — A.  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  are  producing  as  much  as  last  year  or  the  year  before  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  mills  are  kept  going  as  extensively  as  evert — A.  More  so. 

Q.  So  that  you  look  upon  this  condition  of  things  of  which  you  have 
iust  spoken  as  merely  temporary  t — A^  Yes,  sir ;  merely  temporary. 


Augusta,  Ga.,  November  20,  1883. 
John  S.  Davidson  sworn  and  examined. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  RICHMOND  COUNTY,  INOLUDINa  AUGpSTA. 

By  Mr.  PuoH : 

Question.  Do  you  hold  any  public  position  heret — Answer.  I  am 
president  of  the  board  of  education  of  this  county. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  board  t — A.  I  was  presi 
dent  of  the  first  board  of  education  ever  organized  in  this  State  and  in 
this  county  under  the  present  system,  when  they  passed  from  what  is 
(tailed  the  old  poor  law  system  to  what  is  known  generally  as  the  New 
England  s.ystem  of  public  schools.  I  was  the  president  of  that  board 
under  the  iocal  law.  The  system  was  reorganized  and  Mr.  Shoemaker 
became  the  president  and  filled  the  position  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Sibley,  and  I  succeeded  Mr.  Sibley  and  have  been 
president  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Please  describe  briefly  the  organization  of  your  schools. — A.  The 
])ul)lic  schools  of  Richmond  County  are  the  result  of  the  war.  Prior  to 
the  war  the  children  were  educattnl  under,  what  is  known  as  the  i)oor- 
law  system.  Only  those  children  were  entitled  to  be  educated  free  wlio 
were  too  poor  to  i)ay  for  their  educahoii.  The  schools  were  very  infe- 
rior; they  taught  only  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  aud 
taught  them  very  i)oorly. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  or  as  soon  as  matters  took  such  shape  that 
any  movement  could  be  made,  under  the  constitution  of  18G8  a  school 
system  was  inaugurated,  and  under  the  requirements  of  that  system 
schools  were  started  in  various  counties  in  the  State — not  in  all  the 
counties,  but  in  quite  a  large  number  of  them,  under  an  api>ropriation 
made  by  the  general  assembly.  The  system  was  started  at  that  time  in 
Richmond  County,  for  both  white  and  colored  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years,  the  legal  limit.  It  was  run  for  some 
time  until  the  general  assembly  of  Georgia  appropriated  the  school 
fund  to  other  ])urposes,  diverting  it:  from  its  legitimate  use.  That  was 
under  the  administration  of  Governor  Bullock.  It  left  the  schools  in 
the  middle  of  a  school  term  without  funds.  I  was  at  that  time  tlie 
president  of  the  board,  and  the  interest  of  the  people  of  liichmond 
County  in  public  education  for  both  white  and  colored  was  manifested 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  grand  jury  that  they  should  voluntarily 
pay  a  tax  of  $21,000,  which  the  board  deemed  necessary  in  onler  \o 
conduct  the  schools  for  the  year.  That  tax  was  voluntarily  paid  bj 
the  tax-i)ayers  of  the  county,  and  it  is  the  only  instance  known  tome 
\n  the  history  of  the  public-school  system  where  a  body  of  people  volun- 
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tarily  contributed  a  fund  to  sustain  the  schools,  after  the  fund  which  had 
been  provided  for  that  purpose  was  appropriated  to  other  uses.  The 
succeeding  year  an  act  was  passed  under  which  a  board  was  organized 
in  this  county  composed  of  thirty-four  members,  three  from  each  ward 
or  district-in  the  county  and  the  ex  officio  members.  That  is  the  legis- 
lative body  which  controls  the  whole  system.  Under  this  system  we 
have  now  in  operation  in  this  county  one  hundred  and  seven  schools, 
running  from  high  schools  down  to  primary  schools. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS,  WHITE  AND   COLORED. 

We  have  three  high  schools  for  whites  and  one  for  colored.  The  col- 
ored high  school  has  an  average  enrollment  of  about  sixty  pupils.  The 
white  schools  have  an  average  enrollment  of  about  one  hundred  and 
lilty.  These  high  schools  are  conducted  without  a  single  dollar  of  ex- 
l)ense  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  county.  They  are  carried  on  under  the 
following  plan :  An  amendment  was  made  of  the  act  organizing  the 
school  board  of  the  county,  and  the  curriculum  of  the  grammar  school, 
which  formerly  covered  a  three  years'  term,  was  divided,  and  one  year 
of  it  was  put  into  what  is  known,  by  a  misnomer,  as  the  high  school. 
An  assessment  was  made  against  each  pupil  in  the  white  schools  of  $15 
a  year  to  pay  for  the  instruction  during  the  remaining  two  years  of  the 
term.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  high  school  and  the 
grammar  school  grade,  from  which  the  high  school  was  taken,  is  $592 
a  year  in  the  treasury  of  the  board ;  so  that  the  high  school,  while  it 
Ih  giving  perfect  satisfaction  (except  to  a  number  of  our  citizens  who 
arc  op])osed  to  such  education  for  reasons  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  and  whose  opinions  every  one  should  respect),  it  is  a  high 
school  only  in  name,  and  is  really,  as  to  its  curriculum,  a  grammar  school 
compared  with  a  large  number  of  the  New  England  grammar  schools, 
although  some  of  the  languages  are  taught  optionally — Latin,  French, 
anci  Grerman.  The  other  schools  are  all  free.  But,  to  go  back  a  mo- 
ment to  the  high  school,  it  was  established  in  that  way,  upon  the  theory 
then  entertained  and  still  held  by  a  large  number  of  our  people,  that  the 
State  was  bound  only  to  give  each  child  a  plain,  common-school  educa- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  and  that  it  was  bound  to  that  extent,  and  to  that 
extent  they  had  a  right  to  claim  an  education ;  so  that,  in  supplement- 
ing the  Englibh  education  with  additional  branches,  it  wa«  deemed  both 
pi  oi)er  and  expedient  by  the  board  that  those  additional  branches  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  children  who  desired  or  had  them.  In  that  way  we 
have  what  is  the  only  system  of  the  kind  in  Oeorgia,  and,  as  I  believe 
from  information  derived  from  conversation  with  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  edue^ation  both  in  this  State  and  in  other  States,  it 
is  peculiar  to  Eichmond  County  and  the  State  of  Georgia — this  plan  by 
which  we  give  to  those  who  are  adapted  to  receive  and  who  desire  to 
receive  it,  a  higher  education  at  the  minimum  cost  and  without  expense 
to  the  tax-payers  of  the  county. 

THE  SCHOOL  FUND — FEDERAL  AID  NEEDED. 

Now,  our  schools  need  help,  and  Richmond  County  imposes  upon  a 
population  of  from  35,000  to  37,000  by  the  census  of  1880,  a  lax  of 
$30,000— this  year  the  tax  will  be  in  excess  of  that;  it  will  be  $40,000—* 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  school-houses,  &c.,  for  the  children,  of 
which  aeveral  new  ones  are  absolutely  required.  This  is  supplemented 
by  our  pro-rata  di vision  of  the  ftmd  derived  from  shows  and  exhibitions^ 
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taxes  upon  liquors,  licenses,  &c.,  of  which  oar  share  is  about  $6,200. 
That,  together  with  the  poll-tax,  which  is  very  poorly  collected  (there 
being  in  this  county  only  about  1,600  persons  who  pay  that  tax  out  of 
a  total  voting  population  of  nearly  6,000),  gives  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $40,000  with  which  to  carry  on  the  schools.  We  afford 
equal  opportunities  to  white  and  colored ;  there  is  no  distinction  what- 
ever. We  employ  the  same  grades  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  both 
classes  and  pay  them  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Several  years  since,  at  the 
request  of  the  colored  people  themselves,  we  gave  up  altogether  the 
employment  of  white  teachers  in  the  colored  schools.  The  colored  peo- 
ple made  application  to  us  to  substitute  teachers  of  their  own  color  for 
those  who  had  come  from  the  North  to  teach  them ;  and  those  teaehers 
were  gradually  eliminated,  and  since  that  time  we  have  employed  only 
color^  teachers  in  the  colored  schools. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  WHITE  AND  COLORED. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  everything  that  you  desire  to  state  in  connection 
with  this  subject  ? — A.  Except  this,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  conse- 
quence to  onr  own  people  and  to  the  educational  interests  here  that  the 
committee  should  be  informed  as  to  the  needs  of  our  school  system  in 
Georgia,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  on  that  point  I  fully  concur  with  the 
views  which  bave  been  expressed  by  the  State  school  commissioner, 
that  we  can  never  afford  proper  edncational  advantages  to  the  colored 
people,  or,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  white  i)eople  either,  unless  onr 
efforts  are  aided  by  the  General  Government.  We  have  in  this  commn- 
nity  a  colored  population  of  5,250  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen.  We  bave  28  less  whites;  the  colored  children  in  this  county 
exceed  the  white  children  iu  number  by  28.  We  bave  a  total  school 
population  of  11,005.  Only  5,287  of  those  children  are  in  the  public 
schools;  therefore  the  attendance  is  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  reason 
they  do  not  attend  in  lar|i:er  numbers,  especially  the  colored  children,  is 
that  we  bave  no  school  facilities  for  them,  but  that  is  almost  equally 
true  of  the  white  schools.  The  people  of  the  country  cannot  stand  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  which  would  be  necessary  to  be  levied  in  order  to 
afford  proi)er  school  facilities  to  all  children  in  the  county  who  desire  to 
go  to  school,  and  whose  desire  is  evidenced  by  the  applications  that 
are  made.  According  to  careful  estimates  it  would  require  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  between  $75,000  and  $80,000  to  provide  the  school 
facilities  that  are  needed  in  this  county,  and  that  sura  cannot  be  raised 
by  local  taxation  for  this  particular  puqiose  from  the  county  without  a 
very  serious  impairment  of  interests.  For  these  reasons  we  can  never 
expect  to  derive  all  the  advantages  from  the  public  schools  which  the 
constitution  of  the  State  requires  to  be  maintained  unless  we  get  some 
aid. 

GOOD  EFFECTS  OF  EDUCATION  ON  THE  NEGROES. 

The  colored  people  of  thecounty,  while  very  anxious  to  go  to  school, 
and  while  in  my  honest  judgment  benefited  by  the  education  which  they 
receive,  made  more  intelligent  and  honorable  men  and  better  citizens 
in  many  resi)ects  than  they  would  be  without  it,  are  as  a  class  without 
ineans,  and  therefore  they  contribute  very  little  to  the  educational  ftmd 
outside  of  their  contribution  through  the  poll-tax. 

In  the  State  at  large  they  pay  into  the  State  coffers  more  money  than 
is  paid  back  to  them,  so  iar  as  the  poll  tax  is  concerned  and  the  other 
taxes^  but  that  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  oounties  in  ihe 
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State  are  ivbat  are  known  as  '*  colored  counties,"  and  the  colored  popula- 
tion being  very  much  more  numerous  there,  thej'  pay  more  taxes  than 
the  whites,  and  the  schools  in  those  counties  do  not  receive  as  much  as 
the  colored  people  pay  in.  The  impression  among  us  has  been  other- 
wise until  within  the  last  six  months,  when  it  has  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained through  statistics  that,  taking  the  State  at  large,  the  colored 
people  pay  in  at  least  as  much  as  is  paid  out  to  them.  But  as  to  the  cities 
of  the  State — Macon,  Augusta,  Savannah,  Atlanta,  and  ColumbuS^ — that 
is,  not  true.  The  white  people  pay  largely  in  excess  of  their  proportion  of 
population  in  the  cities.  In  this  county  that  is  especially  true.  We  are 
not  able  to  afford  all  the  children  the  educational  facilities  they  require. 
I  thiuk  it  is  the  desire  of  our  people  to  give  their  children  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  be  educated,  but  unless  we  receive  aid  from  some  source  out- 
side the  people  of  the  county,  or  the  people  of  Georgia,  I  fear  that  we 
shall  be  unable  to  accomplish  that  object  at  any  early  day." 

Q.  Then  you  favor  an  appropriation  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
aid  of  the  State  in  supporting  its  educational  system  T — A.  Very  much 
indeed ;  I  favor  it  as  about  the  only  remedy  that  has  ever  occurred  to 
my  mind  for  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor  here.  The  great  need 
of  our  educational  system  is  more  means.  I  believe  that  the  system, 
as  carried  on  in  Richmond  County,  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  large 
mass  of  our  citizens  and  to  the  entire  body  of  the  colored  people.  Some 
representative  men  here,  this  morning  have  expressed  to  me  the  opinion 
that  our  school  system  here  is  the  best  that  exists  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  that  it  is  being  conducted  more  economically  than  any  other ;  that 
is,  that  the  cost  per  capita  is  less  than  in  any  other  school  system  in  the 
State  while  in  many  other  places  the  facilities  afforded  are  not  so  great 
as  they  are  here. 

THE  YOUNG  COLORED  PEOPLE.     INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

By  the  Chairman  :       • 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  now  the  result  of  your  observa- 
tion of  the  colored  people  of  this  State  since  the  war,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  younger  element,  the  rising  generation,  those  who  have 
been  born  since  slavery  disappeared  and  who  are  now  coming  to  years 
of  discretion;  what  do  you  think  of  them! — A.  In  what  relation,  sir! 

Q.  As  factors  in  society ;  are  they  growing  up  idle  and  useless  with 
a  tendency  to  vagrancy  or  vagabondism,  or  are  they  likely  to  become  a 
useful  industrial  element  and  good  citizens f — A.  Well,  sir,  that  is  a 
.very  broad  question,  and  one  about  which  there  is  likely  to  be  great 
difference  of  opinion,  according  as  a  man  might  view  it  from  one  stand- 
point or  another.  My  own  observation  on  the  subject  would  lead  me 
to  make  this  reply :  In  the  first  place  I  regard  education  as  developing 
the  natural  capacities  of  a  man.  If  the  man  is  naturally  disposed  to  be  a 
scoundrel,  education  qualifies  him  to  be  a  better  scoundrel,  or  rather  a 
greater  scoundrel,  than  he  could  otherwise  be.  I  do  not  think  tha  tmere 
intellectual  education  tends  to  make  a  man  better  morally,  by  diverting 
him  from  any  evil  purposes  that  he  may  have  at  heart,  except  in  so  far 
as  he  may  be  controlled  by  his  f^r  of  the  law,  and  in  ^o  far  as  educa- 
tion, by  giving  him  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  law  and  of  the  danger 
of  violating  it,  may  tend  to  deter  him  from  the  commission  of  wrong. 
For  that  reason  I  do  not  take  the  view  which  a  great  many  people  do, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  educate  the  negro  becauvse  it  would  give  him  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  evil  which  he  would  not  have  if  he  remained  ignorant. 
For  instancei  by  educating  him  you  give  the  ability  to  forge  a  papdr. 
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My  idea  about  that  is,  that  if  that  man  did  not  know  how  to  forge  a 
paper  his  evil  nature  would  manifest  itself  in  some  other  way  or  form, 
and  the  man,  who,  being  educated,  forges  such  a  paper,  if  uneducated 
would  steal.    If  his  propensities,  if  his  predilections,  if  the  tendency  of 
his  mind,  the  build  of  his  mentality  is  such  as  to  make  a  man  a  rascal, 
I  believe  that  he  will  be  a  rascal  whether  educated  or  not;  the  only 
difference  that  education  will  make  will  be  simply  to  direct  his  ras* 
cality  in  a  somewhat  different  line.    I  hold  that  education  has  been 
an  advantage  to  the  negro.    I  find  that  the  servantswho  waiton  me 
are  very  much  better  servants,  that  is,  very  much  more  serviceable 
to  me,  when  I  can  hand  one  of  them  a  letter  or  a  paper  or  a  book, 
and  he  is  intelligent  enough  to  read  the  address  and  to  deliv^  the 
letter  and  come  back  to  me  and  give  me  an  intelligent  report  of  the 
result  of  his  errand.    I  think  education  has  had  in  some  cases  an 
undesirable  "effect  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  lower  occupa- 
tions, common  labor,  but  I  think  that  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  elder 
ones  are  not  educated,  and  that  the  younger  ones  who  are  somewhat 
educated  contrast  their  condition  with  the  condition  of  those  about  them, 
and  thereby  get  a  higher  idea  of  their  own  importance,  and  liecome, 
perhaps,  in  that  way  less  manageable  and  less  efl&cient  in  whatever 
employment  they  may  be  engaged.    That,  however,  is  anomalous,  an 
exceptional  condition  of  things.     I  don't  think  it  will  be  found  to  exist 
as  a  rule,  or  that  it  will  continue.    I  think  the  records  of  our  courts 
will  show  that  the  convictions  of  colored  people  in  this  county  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  embraced  a  very  much  less  number  of 
those  who  had  had  some  educational  opportunities  than  of  those  who 
were  uneducated ;  a  very  much  less  proportion  of  those  who  could  read 
and  write  than  of  those  who  could  not.    I  have  made  some  inquiries 
myself  on  that  subject,  and  have  discussed  it  in  a  general  way  with  the 
State  superintendent  and  with  the  superinteudents  of  education  in  Ma- 
con, Savannah,  and  Atlanta,  and  I  think  the  opinion  which  1  entertain 
is  the  correct  one,  that  in  this  respect  education  has  been  of  decided 
advantage  to  the  colored  people.     Education  has  induced  them  to  enter 
more  generally  into  societies  of  various  kinds ;  it  has  encouraged  social 
intercourse  among   them.    They  are  inquiring  now  more  frequently 
and  eagerly  into  the  habits  and  practices  of  the  white  people  in  refer- 
ence to  these  matters,  and  in  that  way  education  has  been  of  very 
great  advantage  to  them.     Of  course,  there  are  itidividual  cases  in 
which  it  has  proved  otherwise,  in  which  a  little  education  has  been  a 
serious  drawback  to  their  morality  and  to  their  prosperity ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  has  been  advantageous,  and  wherever  they  have  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  go  beyond  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  they  have 
generally  turned  out  to  be  respectable  and  resi)ected.     The  class  grad- 
uating at  the  high  school  this  last  year  was  a  matter  of  some  serious 
concern  to  the  board  of  education  as  to  whether  we  were  not  promoting 
evil  ends  rather  than  good  ends ;  as  to  whether  we  were  not  turning 
out  those  people  into  the  community  in  a  condition  which  would  unfit 
them  for  the  circumstances  in  w  hich  they  would  be  i:>laced  and  encour- 
age them  to  become  vagabonds  or  thieves.     Interested  in  this  question, 
I  made  a  personal  investigation  as  to  what  became  of  the  members  of 
that  class,  and  I  found  that  in  less  than  tw^o  weeks  after  their  gradua- 
tion every  member  of  the  class  but  one  had  obtained  honorable  and 
lucrative  employment,  some  as  milliners,  some  as  school-teachers,  some 
in   printing  olhces,  and  others  in  trades.     That  entire  class  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  persons  had  in  a  short  time  obtained  lucrative  and 
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lionorable  occupation ;  and  I  learn  that  they  are  still  so  engaged.  That 
being  th^first  class  ever  turned  out  from  the  school,  it  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest  to  our  board,  who  are  all  men  of  Southern  views, 
Southern  proclivities,  Southern  opinions  and  prejudices  if  you  choose, 
to  ascertain  what  was  going  to  be  the  effect,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
able  to  state  how  the  experiment  so  far  has  turned  out. 

Q.  Whiat  branches  are  taught  in  that  school  ? — A.  All  of  the  English 
branches  and  Latin  and  French ;  all  the  higher  branches  that  you  would 
find  taught  in  a  New  England  grammar  school  of  the  lowest  grade  or 
possibly  in  a  Kew  England  high  school. 

Q:  But  for  the  opportunity  afforded  by  your  school  system,  was  there 
one  member  of  that  class  who,  in  your  opinion,  would  ever  have  ob- 
tained such  an  education? — A.  I  think  not.  Of  course  there  might 
have  been  rare  exceptions  where  the  parents  were  sufficiently  prosper- 
ous and  enlightened  to  have  expended  from  $150  to  $250  to  provide 
such  education  for  the  children,  but  such  exceptions  would  necessarily 
be  very  rare.  Under  our  system  it  costs  the  parents  of  each  student 
the  sum  of  $10  a  year,  and  it  costs  the  taxpayers  of  the  county  noth- 
ing. 

Q.  You  have  devoted  yourself  to  this  work  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  could 
do  80  outside  of  the  practice  of  my  profession,  which  is  that  of  the  law. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  connected  with  the  school  sys- 
tem f — A.  I  have  been  directly  connected  with  it  since  1871. 

Q.  From  your  experience  and  your  observation  and  thought  on  the 
subject,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  to  the  community  at 
large  of  its  affording,  either  by  way  of  direct  taxation  or  in  any  way 
outside  of  the  effort  of  the  student  himself,  opportunities  for  what  is 
called  the  higher  education,  that  is,  education  beyond  the  common 
branches,  to  those  among  the  poorer  classes  who  are  qualified  to  receive 
such  education  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  is  advantageous. 

Q.  Not  simply  to  the  individual  but  to  the  community? — A.  Not 
simply  to  the  individual  but  to  the  community.  In  other  words,  if  we 
had  in  this  community  a  body  of  men  who  had  the  opportunity,  and 
who  would  take  advantage  of  it,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  education  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  their  mental  capacity,  I  think  it  would  result  in 
a  community  of  superior  culture  made  up  of  persons  better  qualified  to 
perform  jail  the  duties  of  enlightened  citizenship  and  to  discharge  all 
the  obligations  that  devolve  upon  a  good  citizen.  There  are  excep- 
tional eases,  of  course.  I  have  seen  instances  right  here  where  I  think 
education  was  a  disadvantage  rather  than  a  help ;  but  I  think  that  as^ 
a  rule  it  is  better  to  educate  men  who  desire  to  be  educated  than  not  to 
do  so,  and  it  is  frequently  better  to  force  a  man  to  receive  all  the  edu- 
cation that  he  can  possibly  be  induced  to  take.  I  think  that  is  true, 
without  distinction  of  race. 

ILLITERACY,  WHITE  AND  COLOEED. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  views  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
greater  efforts  and  larger  contributions  for  educational  purposes,  espe- 
cially for  the  benefit  of  the  white  population. — A.  We  have  in  Eichmoud 
County,  according  to  the  census  (which  I  do  not  think  is  accurate)  737 
illiterates  among  the  white  population  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  That 
is  the  number  given  in  the  census,  but  I  think  the  real  number  is  largely 
in  excess  of  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  county  ? — A.  Thirty-five  thousand. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  35,000  are  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
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Augusta  f — A.  We  claim  a  population  here  of  about  27,000,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  the  recent  extension  of  the  city  limits  will  leave  us  30,000. 

Q.  That  would  leave  about  5,000  in  the  county  outside  of  the  city 
limits  T — A.  Yes.    Now,  as  I  have  said,  according  to  the  census  we  have 
among  the  white  element  in  that  aggregate  population  737  illiterates, 
but  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.    They  are  much  more  numerous  than 
that.    Then,  of  course,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  illiterates  among 
the  colored  population — much  greater  than  among  the  whites — though 
there  is  pressing  need  of  improved  educational  advantages  among  the 
whites  also,  and  especially  is  that  true  of  those  who  work  in  the  fee- 
tories.    Connected  with  the  factories  recently  built,  and  also  with  those 
that  have  been  here  for  some  years  past,  there  is  a  large  school  popu- 
lation, but  those  children  are  not  able  to  attend  school  regularly;  they 
frequently  leave  school  at  the  hge  of  ten  or  twelve,  or  if  they  do  not 
leave  school  entirely,  after  that  age  they  attend  only  at  long  intervals 
and  remain  for  but  a  short  time.    The  desire  of  those  people  employed 
in  the  factories  for  the  education  of  their  children  is  evidenced  by 
the  large  number  of  applications  made  by  them  for  places  in  the 
schools,  which  cannot  all  be  complied  with.    We  have  hundreds  of 
applications  now  upon  our  list,  both  formal  and  informal,  but  we 
are  unable  to  supply  school  facilities  for  all  these  children,  because 
the  amount  of  money  which  we  have  will  only  teach  a  certain  number, 
beyond  which  we  cannot  possibly  go.    It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  run  the  school  system  for  three  months  in  the  year,  because  upon  that 
plan  its  advantages  wculd  be  dissipated;  and  to  take  in  the  entire 
body  of  school  children  we  would  require  to  construct  several  additional 
school  houses.    We  have  not  now,  and  we  hav^e  never  had,  either  the 
school  facilities  or  the  money  that  would  be  required  to  teach  all  those 
who  are  clamoring  for  admission  to  the  schools,  especially  in  the  pri- 
mary grade  and  the  intermediate— children  between  six  and  eight  years 
of  age.    Therefore,  I  say  there  is  pressing  need  for  additional  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  people.    They  really  suffer 
quite  as  much  as  the  other  race  in  this  respect ;  indeed,  in  view  of  their 
circumstances  they  suffer  more,  because  the  disadvantages  to  a  white 
man  of  not  being  educated,  sufficiently,  at  least,  to  read  and  write  are 
much  greater  than  the  disadvantages  to  a  colored  man.     A  white  man 
is  much  more  affected  socially  by  the  want  of  education,  and  perhaps  in 
many  other  ways,  also. 

As  to  the  figures  I  have  given,  I  do  not  wish  the  committee  to  under- 
stand that  I  offer  them  as  strictly  accurate,  because  1  have  given  them 
from  memory — I  mean  the  statistics  of  population,  white  and  colored. 

Q.  The  war,  I  suppose,  destroyed  very  largely  the  opportunities  which 
the  white  people  had  formerly  for  obtaining  education! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
After  the  war  our  people  were  compelled  to  educate  their  children  them- 
selves so  far  as  they  were  educated  at  all.  They  asked  no  one  to  help 
them.  The  war  left  our  people  without  means  and  threw  a  responsibility 
upon  the  State  which  was  assumed  by  constitutional  provision,  which 
1  believe  is  common  to  all  the  Southern  States,  requiring  the  organization 
of  a  common- school  system. 

Q.  Does  any  other  thought  occur  to  you  which  maybe  useful  tons  in  this 
connection  or  in  any  connection  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not.  Beyond 
the  desire  that  1  had  to  present  to  the  committee  the  theory  of  our  school 
system  here,  which  I  believe  is  common  to  a  very  large  part  of  our  State, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  to  both  races  and  the  benefits  derived  by  hoth 
from  our  school  system,  and  the  difficulties  we  are  laboring  under  for 
Trant  of  sufficient  school  facilities,  I  have  nothing  further  to  add. 
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NEGRO  MORALITY. 

Q.  Give  U8  your  idea  about  the  morals  of  the  colored  population,  the 
boys  and  the  girls  that  have  been  born  since  the  war  and  are  now  grow- 
ing up  without  any  special  restraint  either  at  home  or  elsewhere. — A. 
Well,  sir,  that  question  perhaps  involves  a  religious  one,  or  at  least  a 
moral  one.  It  raises  the  question  of  the  moral  training  of  this  people. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  from  our  in  veistigations  that  every  female  teacher 
employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Eichmond  County  is  a  \irtuous  woman. 
There  have  been  cases  where  teachers  in  those  schools  have  fallen  and 
have  been  discharged,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  none 
such  there  no  w.  One  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  colored  people 
labor,  judging  from  my  observation  and  from  the  result  of  conferences 
which  I  have  had  with  some  of  them,  is  the  want  of  appreciation  among 
a  large  mass  of  them  of  the  enormity  of  crime.  It  was  only  the  night 
before  last  that  I  was  told  by  a  representative  colored  man  here  that 
he  had  last  week  attended  a  ball  given  in  honor  of  a  man  who  had  just 
returned  from  serving  a  four  years'  sentence  in  the  penitentiary.  That 
ball,  he  said,  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  very  excellent  but  ignor- 
ant colored  people.  The  returned  convict  was  really  a  more  distinguished 
man  after  his  return  than  he  had  been  before. 

Q.  What  was  the  offense  for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary?— A.  Stealing. 

Q.  Was  there  doubt  about  his  guilt  ?— A.  I  am  not  informed  us  to  the 
circumstances,  but  he  was  convicted  under  the  forms  of  law,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  real  facts,  I  do  not  suppose  that  one  out  of  every 
ten  of  his  associates  upon  this  festive  occasion  had  any  knowledge 
whether  he  was  really  guilty  or  not. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  ball  was  not  a  tribute  to  his  supposed  inno- 
cence ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  presume  it  was  not  a  tribute  to  his  supposed  in- 
nocence. This  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  the  nature  and  enormity  of 
crime  is  one  of  the  great  diflBculties  under  which  the  colored  people 
labor.  Of  course  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  them  to  whom  this 
remark  does  not  apply,  but  there  is  also  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
who  do  not  yet  recognize  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil  in  their 
association  with  each  other.  I  prosecuted  a  man  a  short  time  since,  a 
leading  deacon  of  a  colored  Baptist  church,  for  receiving  stolen  goods, 
knowing  them  to  be  stolen.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced,  and 
nearly  his  entire  congregation  assembled  at  the  court-house  and  were 
loud  in  their  protestations  of  sympathy  for  and  support  of  the  man.  He 
occupied  a  very  important  position  among  them  while  under  accusation, 
and  I  have  been  told  since  that  he  is  now  quite  as  highly  respected  by 
them  as  he  was  before.  I  think,  however,  that  there  i^  an  improvement 
in  the  morals  of  the  colored  people,  especially  among  those  who  have 
grown  up  since  the  war,  and  are  reaching  or  have  reached  manhood 
and  womanhood.  I  believe  they  are  better  than  they  would  be  sup- 
posed to  be  by  any  one  who  had  never  lived  among  them  and  seen  the 
gradual  change  that  has  come  about.  I  think  there  is  an  improvement 
in  that  respect.  Of  course,  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
I  do  not  think  there  is  great  room  for  further  improvement,  but  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  retrograding.  I  think  that  in  the  mass  they  are 
advancing  in  point  of  morals. 
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Augusta,  Ga.,  November  23, 1888. 

M.  A.  Stovall  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  re^sided  in  Augnsta? — Answer.  All  my 
life ;  I  am  a  native  of  the  city. 

Q.  And  you  have,  of  course,  known  it  thoroughly  all  your  life  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

AUGUSTA  AS  A  MANUFACTURING  CENTER. 

Q.  Please  state  to  us  in  a  general  way  the  business  advantages  of 
Augusta  as  you  regard  them ;  its  relation  to  the  surrounding  country 
as  a  manufacturing  and  business  center,  and  its  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages in  any  other  aspect  that  occurs  to  you. — A.  Well,  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  manufacturing  interests.  As 
to  the  question  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods  here,  I  am  not  engaged 
in  that  line  of  business;  but  to  the  general  observer  there  would 
ai)pear  practically  be  some  advantages  here  over  many  other  places. 
However,  most  of  those  advantages  have  been  already  stated  by 
gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular  line  of  business.  We 
have  here  a  climate  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  cotton;  we  have  the  raw  material  right  at  our  doors;  we  have 
a  water-power  here  which  I  vsuppose  is  equal  to  any  that  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  country,  and  the  charge  for  water-i)ower  in  Augusta 
is  exceedingly  low,  much  cheaper  than  steam;  at  least  it  appears  so 
to  me,  and  1  belimc  that  is  the  general  opinion  of  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  that  character  of  business.  My  own  i)articular  business  is 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

COTTON-GROWING   AROI^ND   AUGUSTA. 

Q.  Wc  should  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  this  vicinity 
as  a  cotton  <iro wing  section — A.  1  think  it  has  very  great  advantages 
in  that  i)articuhn,  as  we  have  a  kind  of  cotton  grown  around  here  that 
seems  to  be  i)arti('iilar]y  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  class 
of  goods,  and,  of  course,  tlie  expense  of  getting  it  to  the  factory  is  neces- 
sarily insignificant  co]n])are(l  with  the  cost  of  transporting  it  to  the 
factories  at  the  North.     Then,  too,  we  get  it  here  in  better  condition 
than  the  Northern  factories  do.     It  conies  here  in  packages  without 
being  torn,  and  without  any  considerable  amount  of  wastage,  which 
those  who  niannfaeture  cotton  consider  a  very  important  item  in  respect 
to  economy,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  which  our  people  enjoy 
over  the  Northern  nianulacturers. 

Q.  How  muesli  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  say 
within  50  or  100  miles  of  Augusta! — A.  Cotton  is  almost  the  principal 
crop,  and  has  been  ever  since  T  can  rec^oUect. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  continuous  cultivation  of  cotton 
upon  the  productiveness  of  the  lands? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  has  had  a  tend- 
ency, of  course,  to  injure  the  land  and  deteriorate  it  in  value.  The 
continual  i)rodueti()n  of  one  j)lant  all  the  time,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
same  methods  of  cultivation,  drawing  all  the  time  the  same  elements 
from  the  soil,  has  had,  necessarily,  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  soil. 
A  diversity  of  crops  would  be,  of  course,  much  better  for  the  land. 
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FEETILIZEES — INCREASED  COTTON  PRODUCTION. 

Q.  Then  without  some  foreign  assistance,  some  fertilizer,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  some  element  which  comes  from  outside  of  the  land  itself,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  continue  simply  as  a  cotton-producing 
region? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Without  some  artificial  assistance  to  the  soil  we 
could  not  possibly  compete  with  the  lands  in  the  Southwest  in  the 
raising  of  cotton.    We  should  have  had  to  give  it  up  long  ago. 

Q.  Then,  if  anything  has  been  done  to  obviate  that  difficSty,  and  to 
preserve  the  productiveness  of  your  lands,  and  perhaps  to  improve  it, 
it  there  is  any  business  here  which  has  met  that  want,  I  wish  you  would 
describe  it  to  us,  tell  us  how  extensive  it  is,  what  good  it  is  doing, 
what  field  there  is  for  its  extension  and  future  growth,  and  how  impor- 
tant it  may  be  to  other  sectiohs  of  the  cotton-growing  country  situated 
as  this  is  I — A.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  war,  there  were  introduced 
into  this  country  commercial  fertilizers.  The  first  that  was  introduced 
here  was,  I  think,  a  guano,  Peruvian  guano,  and  it  was  used  here  very 
extensively  for  awhile.  Its  principal  ingredient  was  ammonia.  That 
was  applied  to  the  lands,  and  it  stimulated  them,  and  increased  the 
production  to  some  extent.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  con- 
tinual use  of  ammonia  to  such  a  large  extent  was  rather  injurious  than 
otherwise.  Afterss^rds,  just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  they  introduced  a 
manufactured  fertilizer  composed  of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  more 
recently,  potash.  That  is  very  extensively  used,  but  of  late  farmers 
have  taken  to  manufacturing  their  own  fertilizer  to  some  extent.  They 
utilize  their  cotton  seed  to  a  great  extent  in  that  way.  It  produces  the 
ammonia,  and  they  purchase  the  acid  phosphate,  which  is  simply  a  South 
Carolina  rock  treated  with  acid.  The  potash  is  derived  from  a  foreign 
material  which  is  brought  to  this  country,  and  sold  very  extensively. 
Many,  however,  still  prefer  the  old  ammoniated  commercial  fertilizer 
which  we  manufacture  to  a  considerable  extent  as  well  as  the  acid  phos- 
phate. The  ammonia  is  derived  from  blood,  tankage^  which  we  get  from 
the  West,  and  from  cotton-seed  to  some  extent.    The  phosphates  are 

derived  from  South  Carolina  rock,  and  from  rock  from  N Islands 

which  yields  about  80  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  while  South  Car- 
olina rock  yields  only  about  60  per  cent.  Bone  is  also  used  to  a  great 
extent,  but  the  principal  reliance  is  upon  the  mineral  phosphates,  which 
are  obtained  from  the  sources  I  have  mentioned.  ^ 

^.  Is  there  practically  an  unlimited  supply  of  those  mineral  phos- 
phates t — A.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  for  a  long  time  to  come,  because  the 
material  is  being  continually  developed  on  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina. 

Q.  How  extensively  is  that  fertilizer  being  used  in  the  cotton  field  ? — 
A.  The  use  of  it  is  increasing  every  year.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  being 
exported.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  sent  to  England,  where  it  is  manufact- 
ured and  returned  to  this  country,  portions  of  it,  but  it  is  also  used 
very  extensively  at  home  in  England,  and  it  is  also  a  very  important 
item  with  us  here  now.  The  production  of  cotton  in  this  State  has  been 
very  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In  the  re- 
gion above  Atlanta,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
little  or  no  cotton  was  raised,  from  the  faet  that  the  seasons  were  too 
short;  but  since  the  introduction  of  commercial  fertilizers  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  in  this  section  of  the  State  has  been  greatly  increased. 
In  fact,  it  has  come  to  be  a  very  considerable  item  of  production  there. 
Before  the  introduction  of  commercial  fertilizers  there  was  very  little 
^ttOQ  raised  anywhere  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.    I  remember 
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that  in  Eome,  where  I  lived  for  awhile,  the  receipts  of  cotton  did  not 
amount  to  a  thousand  bales  a  year,  but  last  year  the  receipts  there  were 
very  large.  This  increase  is  ascribed  generally  to  the  use  of  artificial 
fertilizers,  which  enable  the  people  to  plant  their  cotton  later  than  they 
could  formerly,  and  cause  the  cotton  to  mature  earlier,  so  it  escapes  the 
frosts,  which  come  earlier  there  than  here.  By  the  use  of  these  ferti- 
lizers the  planters  can  plant  their  cotton  a  month  later  than  they  could 
formerly,  and  have  it  mature  fully  as  soon,  if  not  sooner  than  it  did 
under  the  old  system. 

Q.  Then  the  effect  is  to  bring  a  broad  belt  of  country  into  the  cotton 
raising  section  which  was  before  unavailable  for  that  purpose?— A. 
-Yes,  sir ;  even  as  far  north  as  the  Tennessee  River,  they  are  raising 
cotton  successfully  by  the  use  of  these  fertilizers. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  true  of  the  portion  of  South  Carolina  which  is 
near  you  here  as  well  as  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  this  State!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taking  this  ancient  cotton-growing  section,  please  state  first  some- 
thing of  the  degree  to  which  the  productive  power  of  the  land  had  been 
reduced  by  continuous  cropping  with  cotton,  and  then  tell  us  something 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  productiveness  of  the  same  land  has  been  re- 
stored by  the  use  of  these  fertilizers? — A.  Well,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  estimate  what  the  extent  of  the  injury  has  been  from  the  constant 
cultivation  of  one  crop.  We  can  only  judge  of  that  where  experiments 
are  made  on  the  same  land  with  and  without  fertilizers.  I  suppose  that 
on  many  plantations  or  farms,  perhaps  a  bale  of  cotton  could  not  be 
raised  on  less  than  4  acres,  while  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
the  same  land  might  in  an  average  season  yield  a  bale  to  from  1  to 
2  acres,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  quality  of  the  land.  Some  lands, 
you  know,  arc  capable  of  yielding  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  withont 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  but  such  lauds  are  exceptional, 

Q.  I  suppose  you  might  say,  estimating  roughly,  that  the  use  of  these 
fertilizers  doubles  the  productiveness  of  the  exhausted  lands? — A.  I 
think  it  does,  where  the  season  is  favorable.  In  such  a  season  as  this, 
which  has  been  very  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the  increased 
production  is  much  less  than  it  would  be  in  a  good  season,  because 
moisture  is  required,  esi)ecially  where  the  lands  are  not  properly  pre- 
pared, which  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case  generally  with  our  people  at  the 
South.  The  testimony  I  have  is  that  where  the  lands  have  been  plowed 
deep  and  these  fertilizers  have  beeu  used,  they  have  done  well,  but 
where  the  land  has  been  merely  skinned — that  is,  plowed  very  lightly— 
the  results  have  not  been  so  good. 

Q.  Is  that  failure,  or  partial  failure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  fertilizer?— 
A.  No,  sir,  neither  to  the  fertilizer  nor  to  the  hind  itself. 

Q.  But  to  the  cultivation  and  the  season  ? — A.  Yes,  cir.  This  has 
been  quite  an  unusual  season. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  unfair  or  inaccurate  statement  to  say 
that  the  cotton  lands  of  the  South  upon  which  these  fertilizers  may  be 
used  can  have  their  productiveness  doubled  by  a  judicious  apj)lication 
of  the  fertilizers? — A.  I  think  that  by  a  judicious  and  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  commercial  fertilizers  the  productiveness  of  such  lands  can  be 
doubled. 

Q.  And  by  the  annual  application  of  these  feitilizers,  I  suppose,  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  avoided,  so  that  the  process  can  go  on  indefi- 
nitely.— A.  Yes,  sir.  The  fertilizer  returns  to  the  soil  what  is  taken 
away  by  the  crop.  That  is  the  theory,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  correct 
ouGj  that  we  return  to  the  soil  exactly  what  the  plant  takes  away. 
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THE  COST  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  proper  amount  of  these  fertilizers  per 
acre  f  Take  a  piece  of  land  that  will  produce  a  bale  of  cotton  to  4 
acres  and  apply  your  fertilizers  judiciously  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
the  production  in  an  average  season  a  bale  to  2  acres.  Kow,  what 
will  be  the  cost  in  Augusta  of  the  necessary  amount  of  fertilizer  to  pro- 
duce that  result  ? — A.  It  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  soil,  but  the  aver- 
age application  of  fertilizer  is  considered  about  200  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  cost  to  the  farmer  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  fertilizer  he 
uses,  but  it  should  not  cost  him  over  $35,  or  at  most  $40,  to  15  acres. 

Q.  Say  16  acres.  Then  that  land  would  produce  without  the  fertilizer 
4  bales  of  cotton,  but  with  the  fertilizer  it  will  produce  8  bales,  making 
a  difference  of  4  bales.  Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  Of  course,  however,  much  depends  upon  the  land.  We  contend 
that  good  lands  are  really  more  benefited  than  poor  lands  are  by  the 
use  of  these  fertilizers ;  that  the  increased  production  will  be  probably 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fertilizer  applied. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  claim  that  it  is  easier  to  double  the  product- 
iveness of  good  lands  than  of  poor  lands  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  the  argument  for  the  fertilizer  all  the  stronger ;  but  I 
was  asking  about  this  inferior  land,  and  about  the  extent  to  which  its 
productive  capacity  can  be  restored  or  improved.  In  the  case  I  put 
awhile  ago  there  would  be  an  increased  production  of  4  bales  from  10 
acres.  Now,  what  would  that  cotton,  those  4  bales,  be  worth  in  an 
onlinary  year  ? — A.  Say  $40  a  bale. 

Q.  Then  that  would  make  $160,  and  assuming  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer 
to  be  $40,  as  you  have  stated,  it  would  give  the  planter  a  profit  of  $120 
from  the  use  of  the  fertilizer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  do  not  understand  me 
as  saying  that  is  always  the  result.  I  am  simply  stating  what  has 
been  the  result  where  the  fertilizer  has  been  properly  used  by  intelligent 
parties,  who  have  given  such  statements  of  the  result  as  they  have  found 
it.  The  trouble  with  our  people  generally  is  that  they  are  inclined  to 
rely  too  muQh  upon  the  fertilizers  and  not  enough  upon  their  own  labor. 
Of  course,  what  will  make  cotton  grow  will  make  grass  grow.  A  man 
cannot  cultivate  as  much  rich  land  as  he  can  poor  land.  Simply  be- 
cause he  has  got  to  work  faster  upon  the  rich  land  to  keep  the  grass 
down.  So  it  is  with  cotton,  a  man  has  to  keep  his  land  clean.  He  has 
to  plow  the  fertilizer  properly,  and  keep  his  land  clean  and  in  good  con- 
dition if  he  expects  to  realize  the  benefits  which  the  fertilizer  is  capable 
of  yielding.  But,  unfortunately,  our  people  too  often  rely  too  much  on 
the  fertilizer  and  not  enough  upon  their  own  effoits. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  OTHER  CROPS  THAN  COTTON. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  commercial  fertilizers  being  used  now  among 
cotton  growers  generally  in  the  South  ? — A.  The  use  of  fertilizers  is 
^most  universal. 

Q.  And  increasing ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  general  tendency  is  to  an  in- 
creased use  of  fertilizers.  Some  years  the  increase  is  greater  than  in 
other  years,  but  the  general  tendency  is  to  an  increase. 

Q.  Are  these  fertilizers  being  applied  to  other  crops  than  cotton  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  being  quite  extensively  applied  in  all  the  States 
to  other  crops. 

Q.  With  what  results,  generally  t — A.  Wherever  they  are  properly 
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applied  the  results  are  very  good ;  nothing  is  more  benefited  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  than  small  grain,  when  the  fertilizers  are  properly  ap- 
plied. 

Q.  Generally,  are  the  good  results  as  marked  in  other  crops  a«  they 
are  in  cotton  f — A.  More  so,  I  think.  My  observation,  however,  on  that 
point  has  been  more  extensive  ontside  of  this  State  than  in  it.  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  in  Virginia,  where  these  fertilizers  are  more  generally 
used  for  other  crops,  and  where  small  grain  is  more  generally  grown 
than  here,  and  I  have  seen  highly  satisfactory  results  tSere. 

Q.  It  would  seem  thafe  there  ought  to  be  a  market  everywhere  for 
these  fertilizers,  both  where  there  is  poor  land  and  where  there  is  good 
"land? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  What  amount  of  fertilizers  do  you  manufacture  ? — A.  About  15,000 
tons  a  year. 

Q.  At  what  prices  do  you  usually  sell  your  fertilizer  f — A.  We  manu- 
facture two  or  three  grades.  We  manufacture  an  a<5id  phosphate,  which 
has  no  ammonia  in  it.  That  is  simply  this  South  Carolina  rock,  of 
which  I  have  told  you,  ground  fine  and  treated  with  acid,  which  aflfords 
about  15  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid.  The  planter  takes  that 
fertilizer,  and,  in  connection  with  his  cotton  seed,  makes  from  it  a  com- 
post which  yields  very  good  results.  Then,  there  is  what  we  call  our 
Complete  fertilizer,  which  contains  from  11  to  12  per  cent,  of  available 
phosphoric  acid,  2J  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  3J  per  cent,  of  potash. 
This  we  call  our  "  Complete  Fertilizer,''  because  it  requires  no  addition 
to  be  made  by  the  farmer^  The  ammonia  we  derive  almost  entirely  from 
sblood  or  tankage.  We  get  from  that  about  12  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
Cotton-seed  gives  about  8  per  cent.,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  our  fertil- 
izers we  use  different  ammonias,  different  compounds,  which  give  out 
their  ammonia  at  different  stages  of  growth,  so  that  the  plant  is  continu- 
ously fed.  The  ammonia  is  given  out  more  or  less  rapidly,  according 
to  the  different  sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  we  try  to  arrange 
our  fertilizers  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  these  different  compounds, 
one  succeeding  another,  so  as  to  keep  the  plant  continuously  supplied. 

Q.  A  continuous  *'  boom  ?" — A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  chemist,  who  has  stud- 
ied the  subject  very  thoroughly,  finds  that  the  complex  article  is  much 
more  serviceable  than  one  in  which  the  ammonia  is  all  derived  from  a  sin- 
gle source.  By  using  several  different  ammonias  we  can  have  one  that 
gives  itself  out  rapidly  to  the  plant,  another  which  is  a  little  slower, 
and  another  which  is  slower  still,  and  thus  we  get  the  best  results, 
because  the  plant  requires  some  stimulant  all  the  time.  It  will  not 
do  to  rush  it  all  at  once.  It  is  just  like  getting  too  much  whisky  all  at 
one  time.  If  a  man  takes  too  much  whisky  at  once  it  will  upset  him, 
while  a  little  at  a  time  may  do  him  good.  In  like  manner  the  plant  re- 
ceives from  a  properly  arranged  fertilizer  sufficient  stimulus  to  make  it 
grow  up  and  bring  it  forward  with  the  proper  degree  of  rapidity;  and 
in  the  case  of  cotton  it  will  bring  it  from  the  ground  much  more  rapidly, 
will  give  it  a  better  stalk  support,  and  then,  at  the  proper  time,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  phosphates  in  the  fertilizer  will  produce  the  cotton.  Of 
course,  the  same  principle  applies  to  grain. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
agricultural  chemistry  ? — A.  Yes  ;  that  is  a  very  valuable  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, and  it  is  also  very  important  that  our  farmers  should  understand 
the  nature  of  their  soils,  and  what  the  different  soils  require.  Some 
men  will  put  a  large  amount  of  potash  into  lands  that  do  not  require  it 
at  all,  but  an  intelligent  farmer^  one  who  has  studied  agriculture,  or  who 
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has  merely  studied  the  subject  witl^  regard  to  his  owu  particular  laudSf 
is  better  calculated  to  win  success  than  a  man  is  who  pays  no  particu' 
lar  attention  to  his  owu  special  requirements,  but  simply  uses  the  fer* 
tilizer  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  pursuit  that  requires  more  real  knowl- 
edge  than  agriculture,  when  it  is  intelligeutly  carried  out — A.  I  do  not. 
I  think  that  the  want  of  such  knowledge  among  our  farmers  is  one  of 
our  greatest  troubles. 

Q.  Farming,  then,  is  hardly  the  proper  refuge  for  ignorance? — A. 
Not  by  any  means. 

Q.  Please  go  on  and  give  us  any  further  information  that  you  can 
about  this  subject. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  you.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of  fertilizers,  I 
may  state  that  there  ^e  from  100,000  to  125,000  tons  sold  annually  in 
this  State,  and  I  think  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the  fertilizers 
give  satisfaction  is  that  the  people  continue  to  buy  them  in  increased 
quantities.  That  is  true  of  our  farmers  generally,  and  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  them  are  those  who  take  the  largest  quantities. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  is  about  the  average  price  of  this  fertilizer  per 
ton  f — A.  About  $25, 1  think.  The  prices  range  from  $17  a  ton  for 
acid  phosphate  up  to  $40  a  ton  for  the  higher  grades. . 

AUGUSTA  A  SOBER  AND  PEACEABLE  CITY. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q,  You,  I  understand,  are  at  the  head  of  the  police  department  of  this 
city  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose,  then,  that  you  can  give  us  some  information  as  to  the 
general  disposition  and  character  of  the  people — whether  this  is  a  law- 
abiding  community,  or  whether  there  is  a  disposition  to  break  the 
law! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  say  that  we  have  got  a  very  peaceable  city — 
very  peaceable,  indeed.  In  that  respect  it  will  compare  favorably,  I 
think,  with  any  city  in  the  Union.  I  think  we  have  fewer  law-breakers 
than  they  have  in  almost  any  other  place  1  know.  We  have  some 
violators  of  city  ordinances  and  violators  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  of 
course,  but  I  think  we  have  as  few  as  you  will  find  in  any  place  in  the 
country. 

Q.  You  will  elevate  yourself  very  much  in  the  opinion  of  our  chair- 
man if  you  can  give  a  favorable  account  of  the  condition  and  habits 
of  the  people  in  this  community  as  to  temperance. — A.  I  cannot  say  to 
what  extent  liquor  is  indulged  in  here,  but  I  think  I  can  say  that  there 
is  not  much  evidence  of  its  use  to  be  seen  on  the  streets.  There  is 
very  little  drunkenness  here,  although  we  have  over  three  thousand 
operatives  in  this  city.  You  don't  find  much  drinking  among  them. 
They  are  a  very  orderly  class  of  people,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge at  the  police  department.  I  think  our  whole  population,  black 
and  white,  may  well  be  called  an  onlerly  population.  Of  course 
we  have  small  disturbances  now  and  then,  but  they  are  trifling.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  murder  very  rarely  takes  place  in  Augusta.  We  have  not 
had  such  a  thing  for  a  long  time,  and  even  street  brawls  or  very  se- 
rious difficulties  very  seldom  occur.  I  think  our  records  will  show  that 
we  have  very  little  of  that,  and  I  think  that  Augusta  can  properly  be 
called  a  very  orderly  place.  Generally,  our  police  have  little  to  do,  and 
I  tiiink  we  have  a  pretty  vigilant  force,  who  would  be  very  apt  to  fird 
out  those  things  if  they  were  going  on. 

49_0  4 (6  LAVfT) 
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Augusta,  Ga.,  ITovember  23, 1883. 
Thomas  J.  Barrett  sworn  aod  examined. 

A  PAPER  FACTORY 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  basinessf — Answer.  I  am  a  paper  mana- 
facturer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Augusta  ? — ^A.  I  was  bom  here  in 
18*^8,  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper!— 
A    Since  1861. 

Q.  Please  give  us  some  account  of  the  condition  of  that  business 
here? — A.  My  factory  is  outside  of  this  city;  in»fact,  it  is  across  the 
river,  in  South  Carolina,  some  six  miles  off.  I  have  here  some  specimens 
of  my  paper  that  I  wish  to  show  you.  This  paper  [exhibiting  a  specimen] 
is  manufactured  out  of  common  old  field  pine.  I  have  discovered  myseli 
that  poplar  wood  makes  the  bestpaper  of  this  kind.  It  grows  in  abund- 
ance out  there,  and  costs  only  about  $1.60  a  cord.  This  specimen  of 
paper-pulp  that  I  now  show  you  contains  nothing  but  wood.  There  is 
not  a  bit  of  anything  else  in  it.  Then,  here  is  a  specimen  of  the  paper 
on  which  the  Evening  News  is  usually  printed.  This  contains  about 
00  per  cent,  of  wood  and  it  is  the  paper  that  is  used  by  our  newspaper 
here  and  generally  throughout  the  South.  This  [referring  to  another 
specimen]  we  call  manila  paper;  it  contains  80  per  cent,  of  wood.  The 
land  on  which  this  wood  grows  is  worth  nothing,  you  may  say,  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  it  can  be  bought  for  $3.50  an  acre.  One  of 
these  specimens  that  I  now  show  you  is  a  paper  weighing  100  pounds 
to  the  ream.     The  other  weighs  40  pounds  to  the  ream. 

Q.  Wliatcan  you  sell  that  paper  at? — A.  Six  cents  a  pound  at  the 
mill.     This  weighs  about  from  3G  to  40  pounds  to  the  ream. 

Q.  How  do  your  prices  compare  with  the  prices  in  other  markets!— 
A.  I  can  sell  these  papers  under  the  New  York  market  prices  and  make 
money.  I  can  make  my  paper  cheaper  and  put  it  into  the  New  York 
market  and  be  at  the  Holjoke  Mills  or  any  other  of  those  Northern  paper 
mills. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  can  sell  your  paper  successfully  in  the  Northern  mar- 
kets in  competition  with  the  product  of  the  Northern  manufacturers  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  this  paper  which  you  sell  for  6  cents  bring  in  North- 
ern markets  ?  I  mean  the  same  kind  of  paper  manufactured  at  the 
North  I — A.  It  is  sold  at  from  G  to  Gf  cents.     I  can  sell  it  for  6  cents. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  You  simply  grind  up  the  wood  to  make  the  pulp,  I  understand  ?— 
A."*I  have  four  run  of  stones  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  they  run  at  200 
revolutions  a  minute.  I  grind  up  the  wood  in  that  way.  I  can  cut 
down  a  pine  tree  in  the  morning  and  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  can 
have  it  manufactured  into  paj^er  ready  for  the  press — I  mean  this  white 
paper  [indicating  a  specimen]. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  And  the  local  paper  will  appear  next  morning  printed  on  paper 
the  material  of  which  was  a  tree  twenty-four  hours  before  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir  J  it  may. 
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By  Mr.  PUGH : 

Q.  Aud  .vou  say  you  have  a  good  supply  of  this  wood  arouud  your 
mill? — A.  Yes, sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  can  turn  the  forest  into  newspapers  as  rapidly  as  that  were  it 
desired  ? — A.  1  can  turn  GO  per  cent,  of  it  into  paper.  I  use  40  per  cent, 
of  rags  and  60  per  cent,  of  wood. 

A  TARIFF  DESIRABLE. 

• 

Q.  Do  you  think  anybody  can  compete  with  you  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  paper-pulp,  you  having  this  timber  growing  immediately  around 
your  n^ill  aud  costing  you  only,$1.60  a  cord  t — A,  Well,  1  do  not  know, 
I  am  in  favor  of  some  tariff  on  paper. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  f — A.  1  had  rather  not. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  your  paper  manufacture  now  ? — A.  I  can  turn 
out  7,0()0  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  product  do  you  sell  in  Augusta? — A.  I  supply 
all  the  newspapers  with  as  much  as  they  want,  and  also  all  the  wrap- 
ping paper.  With  a  greater  head  of  water  I  could  turn  out  8,000  pounds 
a- day. 

Q.  Where  is  your  market  f — A.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  South.  Sometimes 
I  send  some  of  my  paper  to  the  North.  I  have  an  order  to-day  for  some 
paper  to  go  North. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  you  should  not  take  and  hold 
the  Southern  market  exclusively  ? — A.  We  are  trying  to  do  that. 

OPERATIVES— WAGES. 

Q.  At  what  other  points  in  the  South  are  there  mills  like  this  f — A. 
There  are  none  that  I  know  of.  I  employ  from  fifty-six  to  sixty  hands, 
and  the  average  of  compensation  that  I  pay  them  is  96J  cents  per  day. 
We  start  up  to  work  at  12  o'clock  on  Sunday  night  and  we  run  until 
22  o'clock  Saturday  night.  I  have  a  double  set  of  hands.  The  highest 
wages  1  pay  is  $3  per  day,  and  the  lowest  50  cents. 

Q.  Are  your  operatives  native  or  foreign  ? — A.  They  are  all  natives, 
except  my  su])erintendent  and  my  machine  attendant.  My  machine 
attendant  is  an  Englishman,  and  my  superintendent  is  a  Scotchman. 
I  employ  twenty-eight  white  males,  nine  white  females,  and  nineteen  col- 
ored males.  Then,  in  addition  to  this,  1  employ  wood  cutters,  and  pay 
them  60  cents  a  cord  for  cutting  the  wood.  Some  of  them  cut  two  or 
three  cords  a  day,  and,  of  course,  their  compensation  is  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  they  cut. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  labor  altogether  is  colored  ! — A.  I  employ  nine- 
teen colored  men  and  thirty-seven  white  men  and  women. 

Q.  And  you  pay  tbem  all  alike,  according  to  what  they  do  f — A.  Yes, 
sir.  Jf  course,  their  wages  vary.  Some  of  them  get  60  cents,  and  some 
of  them  get  $3  a  day. 

Q.  But  if  a  white  man  cuts  a  tree  down  he  is  paid  the  same  as  a  black 
man  would  be  paid  for  doing  the  same  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  let  me 
explain  to  you  that  both  of  them  will  go  and  work  awhile,  and  then  when 
they  get  a  little  pay  ahead  they  will  go  off,  and  won't  come  back  until 
they  have  spent  their  money. 
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Augusta,  Ga.,  November  23, 1888. 

FROM  SLAVE  TO  BISHOP — SELP-EDUOATION   UNDER  DIFFICULTIES 

Bishop  Halsey  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

I5y  Mr.  PUGH : 

Question.  You  are  a  clergyman  of  what  denomination  f — Answer.  I 
am  a  bishop  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Church  of  America. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  In  Hancock  County,  Geor^a. 

Q.  Have  you  always  resided  in  this  State  ? — A.  Always. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave  before  the  war  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  have  no  objection,  please  state  your  age. — A.  I  am  forty- 
two. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Now,  will  j^ou  give  the  committee  some  account  of  your  personal 
history— enough  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  you  have 
overcome  in  rising  to  fill  the  important  position  which  you  now  occupy, 
and  then  go  on  and  tell  us  about  the  condition  of  your  people  generally, 
their  relations  to  the  white  people  and  to  each  other ;  in  short,  give  us 
your  idea  of  the  social  and  industrial  problem  which  grows  out  of  the 
existence  of  the  colored  race  here  as  one  of  the  elements  in  Southern 
society. — A.  Well,  as  to  my  personal  history,  I  may  say  that  I  remember 
back  to  the  time  when  I  was  eight  or  ten  years  old.  Of  coi'.rjei  1  was 
then  a  slave.  I  had  no  conception  of  social  life,  nor  of  the  duties  <»r 
parents  to  their  children.  When  I  was  about  eight  years  of  age  I  was 
taken  away  from  my  mother  and  put  into  the  hands  of  my  first  master, 
who  was  a  very  kind  gentleman.  He  took  very  excellent  care  of  me. 
I  was  what  you  might  call  a  pet  of  his.  He  was  an  unmarried  man, 
without  any  family  ties.  When  my  master  died  be  gave  me  to  a  friend 
of  his.  On  his  death-bed  he  called  me  up  and  told  me  to  make  a  choice 
between  two  men  whom  he  named,  to  be  my  new  master;  he  said  that  I 
should  have  a  chance  to  choose  between  them.  I  liked  both  of  the  gen- 
tlemen he  named,  and  I  hesitated  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  I  told  him  I  would  choose  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston.  I  had  waited  on 
Mr.  Johnston  several  times,  and  he  had  treated  me  very  kindly  and  given 
me  a  quarter  or  a  half  a  dollar,  and  I  thought  I  would  choose  him  for 
my  master.  I  lived  with  him  ten  years.  During  that  time  I  reached 
maturity.  1  found  Mr.  Johnston  to  be  a  very  kind  man  to  me,  exceed- 
ingly kind.  He  was  anxious  that  I  should  learn  to  read,  but  I  do  not 
think  his  wife  was  so  favorable  to  it.  However,  he  frequently  told  me 
that  he  wanted  me  to  learn  to  read  the  Bible,  and  that  although  he  had 
slaves  he  did  not  believe  the  institution  of  slavery  was  right,  and  he  hoped 
the  day  would  come  when  the  slaves  would  be  emancipated.  He  said  that 
they  did  not  benefit  him  financially  or  morall3\  He  said  his  slaves  had 
never  paid  him  anything.  He  had  been  teaching  school  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  supporting  them.  He  had  raised  up  a  large  number 
of  them,  and  yet  he  had  reaped  no  benefit  from  them  financially,  and  he 
said  he  hoped  slavey  would  come  to  an  end.  He  advised  me  to  learn 
to  read.  One  of  his  sons  was  appointed  to  teach  me,  but  I  had  no  special 
desire  to  learn  to  read  then.  I  did  not  see  the  use  of  reading.  I  did 
not  see  any  opening  for  me  where  it  could  be  of  use,  and  hence  I  delayed 
it.  But  after  that  Mr.  Malcolm  Johnston,  this  son  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  teach  me,  was  removed  from  me,  and  then  I  began  to  see  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  improve  myself.  Accordingly  I  went  to  work 
and  bought  me  a  few  small  books.     1  believe  Webster's  Speller  aqd 
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Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary  were  the  first  books  that  I  bought. 
I  bought  the  Commor  School  Dictionary  from  a  Mr.  White,  who  was 
then  keeping  a  bookstore  in  Athens,  i  did  not  have  much  time  to 
study,  but  I  bought  two  copies  of  the  blue-backed  Elementary  Speller, 
and  1  tore  a  leaf  at  a  time  out  of  one  of  those  copies  and  put  it 
into  my  pocket,  with  the  lesson  on  the  outside,  and  as  I  worked  or  sat 
upon  the  carriage,  or  was  engaged  in  any  other  occupation  I  would 
pull  that  leaf  out  and  look  at  it  and  get  a  word  and  repeat  it  in  my 
mind  until  I  had  got  it  fixed  there.  So  I  went  on  until  I  got  through 
with  that  lesson,  and  then  I  would  take  a  leaf  containing  another  les- 
son and  fold  it  up  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  until  I  had  gone  over, 
perhaps,  an  entire  page  through  the  day.  But  all  this  time  my  work 
would  be  going  on.  When  night  came,  after  I  had  got  through  my 
work,  I  would  take  my  other  copy  of  the  book  and  have  a  general  re- 
view. In  that  way  I  found  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  I  could  read 
an  ordinary  book  pretty  well.  On  the  first  page  of  the  book  the  writ- 
ing alphal>et  was  printed,  and  I  ciphered  that  out  until  finally  I  got  so 
that  1  could  make  the  capital  letters  pretty  well,  and  then  I  went  on 
down  to  the  small  ones  and  then  learned  to  make  them  all  except  the 
"  TaP  That  I  never  could  make ;  in  fact,  1  never  have  learned  to  make 
it  properly  yet.  When  the  boss  found  that  I  could  read,  he  was  very 
much  pleased,  but  when  he  found  that  I  could  write,  also,  he  was  a  lit- 
tle angry.  However,  he  took  it  all  right.  It  was  not  that  he  objected 
that  I  should  know  how  to  write,  only  he  thought  I  might  get  into  mis- 
chief by  it.  However,  I  was  very  cautious.  My  intention  was  to  be 
honest  in  every  particular,  and  to  deal  with  him  as  my  master  just  as 
if  I  were  dealing  with  a  strange  man,  or  as  I  would  deal  with  a  man 
now.  I  had  a  determined  purpose  to  do  right,  and  1  told  him  I  did 
not  think  my  knowledge  would  injure  me.  So  matters  went  on  until 
emancipation.  When  emancipation  came  I  found  myself  free,  with 
a  wife  and  one  child.  My  old  master  came  to  me  and  told  me  that 
all  the  rest  of  his  negroes  had  gone  and  left  him  alone,  and  that  if 
I  would  stay  he  would  recompense  me  well  for  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  f  remained  on  the  plantation  and  took  charge  of  all  his  house- 
hold concerns  and  went  through  the  whole  business  well  enough  that 
year.  All  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  me  so  far  as  regarded 
keeping  the  house  and  looking  after  things  on  the  plantation.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  i)aid  me  $70  and  gave  me  a  place  to  work  on  another 
year  without  rent.  He  said  he  believed  I  had  something  in  me  that 
was  worthy  of  cultivation  and  respect,  and  that  he  wanted  to  give  me  a 
fair  chance.  So  1  went  to  my  new  home  and  staid  there  the  first  year 
and  we  worked  hard,  my  wife  and  myself,  and  made  some  money ;  in 
fact,  we  made  several  hundred  dollars,  which  we  laid  up.  The  second 
year  passed  in  the  same  way,  and  we  laid  by  a  little  money,  but  the 
third  year  1  found  that  I  was  very  deficient  in  those  qualities  that  were 
very  necessary  to  make  me  successful  in  the  business  of  life,  so  I  con- 
cluded that  1  would  abandon  everything  and  go  into  the  woods  and 
learn  how  to  read  and  write  properly.  I  had  learned  to  read,  but  I 
could  not  read  correctly,  and  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  do  so.  I  bought 
me  a  few  books  and  went  into  the  woods  and  there  I  remained  two 
years. 

GRAVE   STUDIES  IN   THE   WOODS. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  went  into  the  woods! — A. 
I  mean  that  I  would  leave  home  in  the  morning  and  go  into  the  woods 
and  spend  the  day  there  by  myself. 
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Q.  Without  any  teachert — A.  Without  any  teacher.  I  continued 
that  for  two  years.  During  that  time  the  outside  world  had  no  more  in- 
fluence upon  me  than  if  it  was  off  in  Eui  ope.  I  cared  for  nothing  but  to 
improve  my  mind.  The  result  was  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  I  found 
that  my  mind  was  greatly  developed  beyond  what  it  had  been.  My 
intellect  was  quite  extensive,  as  I  thought  then ;  in  fact,  I  was  per- 
fectly astonished  at  myself  at  discovering  that  I  had  ascended  so  far 
from  so  low  a  grade.  However,  my  financial  condition  was,  of  course, 
very  low. 

Q.  What  did  you  learn  in  the  woods? — A.  I  studied  apelling,  espe- 
cially. I  respelled  my  way  through  the  spelling-book,  and  wrote  it  all 
through  with  a  pencil  first,  and  then  when  I  struck  a  word  that  I  did 
not  understa.nd,  I  would  refer  to  my  dictionary,  and  would  spell  and 
define  the  word  and  write  it  down.  I  studied,  also,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, geography,  writing,  history,  and  especially  theology. 

Q.  What  theological  books  did  you  study! — A.  Well,  I  studied 
Balston's  "Elements  of  Divinity,"  Wesley's  Sermons,  and  Watson's 
"Theological  Institutes;"  massive  books;  all  containing  a  great  maoy 
hard  terms  for  me  to  learn,  but  I  was  very  anxious  tx)  master  Watson's 
Institute  in  all  its  contents,  and  I  believe  that  when  I  got  through  with 
it  I  had  mastered  it  pretty  well .  I  also  reaped  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from 
the  books  of  Dr.  Dick,  the  Scotch  philosopher,  who  wrote,  I  believe,  in 
the  first  part  of  this  century. 

Q.  Had  you  no  teacher  during  any  portion  of  the  time? — A.  No,  sir, 
I  had  no  teacher;  I  never  had  a  word  of  instruction. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  morning  would  you  start  for  the  woods?— A. 
My  time  for  starting  was  late,  because  I  never  could  get  released  from 
my  studies  until  12  or  1  o'clock  at  night;  I  usually  got  to  the  woods 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  house  was  this  pl.ice  where  you  used  to  go! — A. 
Oh,  it  was  just  within  calling  distance  of  my  house.  It  was  up  upon 
a  branch  in  Middle  Georgia.  Those  branches  are  frequently  thickly 
overgrown  with  wild  grape  vines,  and  I  chose  a  place  of  that  kind  for 
my  studies. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  went  back  to  your  house  for  dinner  and  supper?— 
A.  We  did  not  take  but  two  meals  a  day,  one  late  in  the  morning  aud 
one  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Were  you  not  often  interrupted  in  your  studies'? — A.  No,  sir; 
nobody  used  to  come  out  there. 

Q.  Not  even  your  wife  or  children  f — A.  No  ;  I  did  not  have  time  to 
see  any  one. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  ^T^enerally  get  back  to  your  house! — A.  About 
5  o'clock.  Of  course  there  were  some  days  that  I  did  not  go  to  tbe 
woods  at  all.     On  rainy  days  I  could  not  go. 

Q.  Did  yon  study  at  all  at  your  house f — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  studied  at 
the  house. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  study  with  you  f — A.  She  studied  a  little,  but  sbc 
could  not  travel  with  me ;  she  liad  to  take  care  of  the  house. 

Q.  And  all  this  while  you  lived  upon  the  nioney  that  you  had  made 
a  year  or  two  before f — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  took  very  little  to  su[)port  us. 
The  first  year  we  raised  a  little  ])atch  of  sweet  potatoes.  A  milch  cow 
was  given  us,  and  it  took  very  little  to  support  us. 

Q.  What  (lid  you  do  on  the  Sabbath  f — A.  1  was  a  licensed  preacher 
then,  and  1  had  to  go  from  church  to  church. 

Q.  Where  is  this  place  that  you  lived  at  that  time! — A.  In  Middle 
Georgia,  Hancock  County,  three  miles  from  Sparta,  on  the  old  Moseley 
place,  on  the  Mount  Zion  road,  between  Sparta  and  Mount  Zion. 
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Q.  Who  owns  the  place  t — A.  Colonel  Turner  owned  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Yon  ought  to  found  a  college  there ;  don't  you  think  so  ? — A.  It 
is  away  off  in  an  isolated  district.  Well,  as  I  have  said,  I  came  up 
through  these  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years  I  was  taken  and  sent  to  Savannah  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
that  was  over  me — Bishop  Pierce.  He  was  presiding  in  the  colored 
church  conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  South.  He  sent  me  to  Sa- 
vannah, and  I  spent  about  six  months  there.  Our  church  was  involved 
in  a  lawsuit,  and  we  had  no  house  of  worship.  He  sent  me  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  I  returned  after  six  months  to  my  original  home.  While 
I  was  in  Savannah  I  reviewed  my  theological  course  which  I  had  studied 
in  the  woods,  and  I  found  more  defects  than  I  thought  I  would.  I  tried 
to  improve  by  studying  those  points  over  again.  That  work  brought 
meup,  I  believe,  to  1870.  In  1871  I  was  sent  here  as  pastor  of  one  of 
our  churches,  and  I  remained  here  until  1873,  when  1  was  elected  by 
the  colored  church  to  fill  the  position  I  now  occupy. 

THE   COLORED  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

Q.  As  a  bishop  of  that  church  what  are  your  duties,  and  what  is 
the  extent  of  your  district! — A.  Our  districts  vary.  This  year  1  have 
Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  have  the- United  States,  so  far  as  the  colored  people  are  concerned, 
divided  into  four  districts,  which  we  call  episcopal  districts,  with  a 
bishop  to  each  district. 

Q.  And  you  are  one  of  the  four  bishops  whose  joint  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends overthe  whole  United  States  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  other  three! — A.  Bishop  Miles,  Bishop  Lane,  and 
Bishop  Beebe. 

Q.  Who  is  the  senior  bishop! — A.  Bishop  Miles,  who  resides  in 
Lansville. 

Q.  What  is  the  aggregate  membership  of  your  church  ! — A.  Our  last 
statistics  footed  up  ninety-six  thousand  or  ninety-seven  thousand  lay- 
men. 

Q.  Does  that  include  women! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  includes  all  members 
except  preachers.  I  think  we  have  between  three  thousand  and  three 
thousand  five  hundred  preachers. 

Q.  A  hundred. thousand  members  and  three  thousand  preachers 
would  probably  include  all,  would  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yours  is  an  increasing  organization,  I  take  it. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
increasing.  Wc  were  set  up  by  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  as  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  body  at  our  owu  request.  During  the  days  of 
slavery,  of  course  all  the  colored  Methodists  in  this  country  were  in 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  and  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  property  acquired  and  held  by  the  white  trustees  of  the  colored 
Methodists.  Of  course  we  wanted  that  property,  and  they  said  they 
would  turn  it  over  to  us  whenever  the  authorities  of  the  church  would 
give  them  the  power.  Accordingly  we  sent  up  our  petition  to  the  gen- 
eral body  to  ask  them  to  set  us  off  as  an  independent  church,  which 
they  did,  we  retaining  our  bishops  and  preacheis,  and  all  the  property 
that  was  held  by  the  white  trustees  was  transferred  to  us. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  your  church  property  ! — A.  It  was  said  that 
our  church  property  was  then  worth  some  $500,000,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  that  that  we  have  never  got  hold  of.  Some  of  it  was  used  by 
other  churches,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  possession  of  it. 
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THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  IMPROVINa  IN  MORALITY. 

Q.  Please  go  on  bow  and  tell  us  about  your  people  in  the  way  I  ha\e  al- 
ready indicated. — A.  Well,  I  may  as  well  begin  by  speaking  of  the  moral 
status  or  standing  of  our  people,  which  seems  to  me  to  he  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  connected  with  the  whole  subject.  It  does 
seem  sometimes  that  our  people  are  not  making  much  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  morals,  but  my  belief  is  that  there  is  a  very  great  prog- 
ress made  in  that  direction.  That  is  my  sincere  belief,  and  I  have 
ample  opportunities  for  knowing.  I  go  among  the  colored  people  not 
only  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  country.  I  travel  into  the  most  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  State,  and  I  believe  that  morality  is  increasing  amoug 
our  people.  If  you  take  this  city  you  will  find  here  a  pretty  large  cir- 
cle of  young  girls  who  are  quite  well  educated,  and  as  industrious  and 
intelligent  as  anybody,  and  that  is  a  circle  into  which  nobody  who  is 
in  bad  repute  can  enter.  Wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
our  colored  youth  of  that  stamp  they  unite  in  such  a  knot  or  circle,  into 
which  no  ])er8on  of  bad  reputation  is  ever  admitted.  I  am  speaking 
now  especially  of  the  girls.  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  boys.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  improving  as  rapidly  in  that  respect  as  the  girls  are. 

Q.  From  what  sources  do  the  principal  temptations  come  to  your 
girls? — A.  From  two  sources,  from  the  white  and  from  the  colored.  A 
mulatto  girl  is  especially  enticing  to  our  white  friends,  and,  of  course, 
the  black  girl  has  to  look  in  another  direction,  and  I  sometimes  thiDk 
that  beauty  hung  on  the  face  of  a  colored  girl  is  a  curse  to  her,  because 
it  frequently  affords  an  opening  by  which  to  sap  those  great  moral 
I>rinciples  by  which  all  ought  to  be  guided.  Those  girls  are  between 
two  fires,  and,  of  course,  when  they  are  poverty-stricken  and  needy,  aod 
in  want  of  things  such  as  they  see  other  girls  have,  they  will  resort  to 
almost  anything  to  obtain  them.  Still,  I  know  a  great  many  worthy, 
moral  young  women  who  could  not  be  led  astray  by  anything.  I  sup- 
l)ose  they  would  starve  before  they  would  be  led  astray.  These  of 
whom  I  am  now  speaking  are  generally  girls  who  have  received  the 
most  education. 

KDUCATION   AND  VIRTUE   GO   TOGETHER. 

Q.  You  tind,  then,  that  virtue  aii<l  education  go  together? — A.  Yes; 
th(\v  generally  go  together.  Now,  since  emancipation  there  has  been 
quite  a  number  of  our  young  women,  and  of  our  young  men,  too,  who 
have  been  educated,  and  I  do  not  remember  more  than  one  or  two  in- 
fitanc(\s  in  which  girls  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  education  have 
fallen.  Most  of  these  edu  ited  colored  girls  are  school-teachers. 
Sometime^  they  marry,  and  1  have  known  several  of  them  who  have 
ke])t  boarding  houses,  some  who  run  wasliing  establishments,  au<i  I 
find  those  young  women  to  ketj)  their  virtue  and  to  stand  np  for  what 
is  right,  and  1  consider  them  as  ornaments  of  our  t)eople.  My  opinion 
is  that  wherever  our  people  are  educated  they  show  up  better,  intinitely 
better,  morally,  and  I  think  the  history  of  our  courts  will  go  to  estah- 
lish  that  fact.  1  think  the  penitentiary  records  will  bear  me  out  in  that 
assertion.  1  have  heard  it  said  very  frequently  that  educated  negroes 
are  no  better  than  the  others,  i)ut  that  is  a  very  great  mistake.  The 
educated  colored  people  are  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  save  some- 
thing. They  are  the  most  industrious  as  well  as  the  most  intelligent. 
You  can  take  this  colored  community  or  almost  any  other  and  you  will 
find  that  class  of  its  young  people  who  have  not  been  slaves,  and  who 
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are  the  most  industrious  and  thrifty,  composed  of  those  who  have  had 
educational  advantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  that  generally  those  who  walk  the 
streets  and  do  nothing  are  the  ones  that  can  scarcely  read  or  write. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  colored  boys  who  walk  the  streets  and  roam  about 
the  country,  and  get  into  difiiculties  of  various  kinds,  are  those  who 
have  had  but  very  little  education,  very  little  parental  restraint  exer- 
cised over  them.  My  opinion  is  that  whenever  the  day  comes  when  our 
people  can  generally  receive  a  ^ood  common  English  education  there 
will  be  just  as  large  a  per  cent,  ol  them  fitted  to  adorn  society  with  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  and  integrity  of  character  as  will  be  foutfd  among 
any  other  race.  I  see  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  colored  man  to 
prevent  such  a  result.  It  tseems  to  me  that  he  has  all  the  aspirations 
that  any  other  man  has. 

THE  DREGS  OF  SLAVERY. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  now  of  the  full-blooded  colored  men  as  well  as 
those  with  mixed  blood  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  speak  especially  of  the  full- 
blooded  colored  man.  It  is  true  enough  that  we  labor  under  a  great 
many  disadvantages.  After  1  was  set  free,  and  when  I  was  told  that  I 
was  free,  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  believe  it.  I  thought  it  was 
too  great  a  miracle.  My  master  told  me  that  1  was  fre^,  as  free  as  any- 
body, as  free  a«  he  was,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  realize  it : 
and  after  I  was  emancipated  1  treated  the  white  people  just  as  I  had 
done  at  the  time  I  was  in  slavery.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  mind  had 
i-eceived  that  bent,  that  tendency  to  reverence  the  white  people  espe- 
cially before  everybody  else.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  quite  a  number 
of  our  peoi)le  have  labored  under  diflBculties  in  that  direction.  They 
feel  timid,  and  they  do  not  do  as  much  as  they  might  do  with  the  same 
kind  of  education  and  capacity  under  other  circumstances.  I  believe 
that  the  general  tendency  of  the  public  mind  in  this  country  is  favor- 
able to  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  educate  the  colored  race.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  some  white  people  who  would  strongly  oppose  the 
education  of  the  colored  people,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  the  good  people,  the  thinking  people,  are  desirous  that  the 
colored  race  should  be  elevated  in  the  social  scale.  I  have  talked  with 
quite  a  number  of  gentlemen,  white  men,  about  our  labors  in  trying  to 
build  a  school  for  our  people.  They  are  earnest  in  our  support.  They 
have  made  sacrifices  to  aid  us,  and  I  believe  that  that  feeling  is  increas- 
ing from  time  to  time  among  the  white  people  of  this  country.  Owing 
to  these  circumstances  I  believe  we  are  improving  and  adopting  higher 
standards  all  the  time.  Occasionally,  of  course,  there  is  some  little  local 
bickering  between  the  races,  but  that  is  a  thing  to  be  expected.  There 
is  another  thing.  I  believe  we  are  i)assing  from  chaos  to  order.  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  use  negro  i)hraseology,  we  are  "coming  out  of  Egypt," 
and  our  people  say  that  there  must  be  a  wilderness  between  Egypt  and 
the  promised  land.  They  say,  "What  else  can  you  Expect,"  and  they 
say  that  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  they  have  been  in  the  wilder- 
ness. We  have  had  a  number  of  Moseses,  you  know,  a  great  many  of 
them,  who  have  led  us  one  way  and  another.     [Laughter.] 

POVERTY  AND  IGNORANCE  OF  COLORED  FARMERS. 

Q.  One  of  them  was  President  of  the  United  States,  1  believe! — A. 
Yes,  sir.  1  think  he  left  us  somewhere.  And  1  tell  you  another  thing 
that  is  having  an  unfavorable  bearing  upon  the  morals  of  our  people. 
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and  that  is  that  in  the  country  places  where  they  work  and  cultivate 
farms  they  make  nothing  from  year  to  year.  They  cultivate  the  soil  in 
a  certain  way,  but  not  understanding  the  business  properly,  they  fre- 
quently make  failures.  I  suppose  that  eight-tenths  of  our  colored  farm- 
ing population  make  failures.  K  they  make  their  bread,  just  simply  a 
bare  living,  it  is  about  all  they  can  do. 

Q.  Why  do  they  make  failures! — ^A.  For  several  reasons.  In  the 
flrst  place,  they  do  not  understand  the  primary  principles  of  farming. 
I  gave  a  lecture  once  to  a  body  of  brethren,  all  farmers,  on  cultivating 
sweet  potatoes.  I  went  on  to  tell  them  what  I  knew  about  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  I  told  them  that  there  were  thousands  and  thousands  of  little 
rootlets  that  came  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  just  as  we  do,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  that  those  rootlets  should  exist  in  order  to  sustain  the  plant, 
and  that  if  it  was  best  that  they  should  be  severed  or  separated,  God 
would  not  have  put  them  there.  One  man  got  up — he  was  consideied 
to  be  a  leading  colored  farmer — and  he  said  the  best  way  to  raise  sweet 
potatoes  was  to  take  a  plow  and  plow  as  deep  as  you  could,  until  the 
white  roots  were  held  on  the  plow  on  the  end  of  the  row !  That  was  his 
notion  of  cultivating  the  soil.  I  have  frequently  noticed  some  of  cor 
people  who  would  have  a  field  of  cotton  that  perhaps  cost  them  several 
hundred  dollars  for  cultivation  and  for  manure,  and  yet  they  would  j»o 
in  there  on  a  hot  day,  and  they  would  send  the  plow  six  or  eight  or 
ten  inches  into  the  ground,  and  in  such  a  case  when  a  dry  spell  comes 
the  land  throws  off  all  the  crop,  and  they  have  nothing  but  weeds.  So 
when  the  end  of  the  year  comes  they  are  sadly  in  debt.  That  is  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  I  see  among  the  farmers,  and  that  is  an  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  educating  the  working  classes  up  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, at  least.  Men  who  understood  the  art  and  science  of  farming 
would  never  think  of  doing  such  things. 

WAGES   TOO   LOW — PLANTATION   STORES. 

Another  point  is  this  :  1  do  not  think  that  our  people  have  been  suf- 
ficiently remunerated  for  their  labors.  I  think  their  wages  have  been  too 
low.  1  think  that  these  little  country  or  plantation  stores  have  been  a 
great  curse  to  our  people.  In  the  country  the  people  go  to  these  stores 
in  the  evening,  and  on  Saturdays  especially,  and  they  loll  around  and 
they  arc  allowed  or  induced  to  gjo  in  debt,  tremendously  in  debt,  and 
then,  of  course,  there  is  a  considerable  per  cent,  added  to  the  money 
that  they  owe,  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  loss  to  our  people. 
The  last  time  I  visited  Colonel  Johnston,  my  former  master,  was  in  Bal- 
timore, and  he  asked  me  about  these  plantation  stores,  and  said  that  if 
he  was  in  the  legislature  he  would  make  it  a  crime  to  have  one  of  them 
on  a  plantation,  because  they  were  the  means  of  cheating  and  of  oppres- 
sion by  inviting  poor  people  to  buy  at  exorbitant  prices,  when  really 
they  ought  not  to  buy  at  all. 

WUV   THE   NEGROES   CROWD   INTO   THE   TOWNS. 

In  n^gard  to  colored  people  coming  into  the  cities  so  much  as  they 
do,  I  think  these  two  things  are  the  prnicipal  causes  of  it;  the  failine 
to  make  money  on  their  farms  and  the  poor  wages  they  are  paid  when 
they  hire  themselves  out.  You  may  go  and  talk  with  these  men  that 
have  recently  come  to  town  from  the  country,  and  if  yon  ask  them,  as  I 
sometimes  do,  why  they  come  to  town,  they  will  tell  you,  *'WelI,  I 
farmed  so  many  years  with  such  and  such  a  man,  and  I  didn't  make 
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nothing.  I  came  ont  every  year  in  debt,  and  then  I  went  and  staid 
with  Mr.  So  and  so,  and  I  thought  I  wonld  make  money  there,  but  I 
did  not,  so  I  sold  out  and  came  to  Augusta.  I  would  rather  walk  about 
and  do  nothing  than  to  work  all  the  year  and  get  nothing."  That  ia 
just  the  desperate  conclusion  that  they  finally  reach.  Now,  I  think 
that  if  there  was  a  greater  variety  of  employment  in  this  country,  a 
greater  variety  of  industry,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  give  work  to  a 
good  many  of  these  idle  people.  I  have  talked  with  quite  a  number 
and  have  asked  them  why  they  did  not  go  down  into  the  part  of  the 
State  where  land  is  cheap,  where  it  can  be  bought  for  from  $1.60  to 
$5  an  acre,  but  they  always  bring  up  a  great  many  reasons  why  they 
should  not  go,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  away  from  the  cities 
and  towns. 

Q.  What  reason  do  they  give  for  not  going  on  land  f  They  could  at 
least  find  work  enough  on  the  land ;  they  do  not  need  to  loaf  around 
the  towns.  One  gentleman  has  testified  here  that  there  are  enough  idle 
negroes  in  this  city  to  make  3,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  and  it  has  been 
testified  that  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  country  is  greater  than  the 
suppl3\  Now,  why  don't  these  people  go  there ;  what  reason  do  they 
givet — A.  Their  chief  reason  is  summed  up  in  the  statement  "I  can't 
make  anything  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

Q.  Would  it  remedy  that  if  the  negroes  could  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  white  men ;  that  is,  if  they  could  have  white  men  to  plan  for 
them  and  help  them  through  on  their  farms  t  Gould  they  be  located  on 
land  and  could  they  be  helped  in  the  management  of  their  farming  by 
traveling  instructors,  just  as  they  are  now  helped  by  their  instructors  in 
morals  and  religion  ! — A.  I  think  that  might  be  done. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that,  or  did  anybody  ever  propose  that  t  For 
instance,  you  know  all  about  cultivating  sweet  potatoes,  and  you  have 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject.  Now,  suppose  that  some  man  who' un- 
derstands all  about  clearing  a  piece  of  land,  or  about  planting  and  cul- 
tivating and  saving  the  crops  of  this  country,  who  understands  how  to 
apply  fertilizers  to  different  kinds  of  land,  and,  in  general,  how  to  farm 
in  a  profitable  manner — suppose  such  a  man  should  go  around  lecturing 
to  these  colored  people  and  instructing  them  in  regard  to  these  matters,. 
as  others  do  on  politics,  and  still  others  on  morals  and  religion,  don't  you 
suppose  that  in  that  way  a  certain  amount  of  practical  instruction  might 
be  imparted  to  them  which  would  help  them  to  get  a  living  t — A.  Not 
much  of  it,  sir ;  because  their  minds  are  too  steeped  in  igfuorance  even  ta 
grasp  the  simple  principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  agriculture.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  indoctrinate  our  people  with  even  the  sim- 
plest principles  when  they  have  not  got  any  education. 

Q.  But  they  learn  how  to  chop  down  a  tree  without  knowing  how  to 
read  and  write.  They  learn  how  to  plow  and  how  to  plant;  now  could 
not  these  difficulties  which  jou  have  described  be  somewhat  remedied 
in  the  way  I  have  suggested  ? — A.  To  some  extent,  of  course,  they 
might. 

CONFUSED  ETHICS— CONDITIONS   PRECEDENT  TO   IMPROVEMENT. 

Q.  The  more  intelligent  among  those  people  would  get  the  idea — 
would  "  catch  on,"  as  the  boys  sometimes  say — don't  you  think  sot — A. 
Oh,  yes ;  of  course  there  are  exceptions  among  them.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  everybody  among  them  is  stupid,  but  I  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  some  of  those  people  to  understand  the  value  of  truth, 
for  instance,  or  the  difference  between  two  special  crimes.    For  exam- 
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pie,  one  man  will  believe  that  dancirg  iejiist  as  had  aslyiDg,  I  merely 
mention  those  to  slion'  the  difflcultiea  tliat  \re  labor  nuder  in  trying  to 
impart  instroction  to  that  class  of  people.  Where  we  find  a  man  of 
pretty  fair  learning,  of  course,  we  don't  have  any  snch  trouble  in  indoc- 
trinating him  with  our  instruction.  I  think  f hie,  ho*ever :  that  you 
ninflt  first  assure  the  coloreil  man  that  he  will  be  rewarded  for  his  labor, 
and,  secondly,  you  must  treat  him  kindly.  With  those  two  things  welt 
understood  and  assnred  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  colored  man  will 
not  only  prove  to  be  a  good  laborer,  but  the  towns  and  cities  will  soou 
be  relieved  of  their  surplus  population, 

Q.  Ton  think  that  the  colored  people,  who  are  now  in  the  towns,  would 
find  their  way  to  the  plantations  and  farms  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have 
talked  to  several  white  gentlemen  upon  that  question.  Some  of  theia 
Kay  to  me,  "I  treat  my  negroes  right.  1  make  a  contract  with  them. 
I  settle  squarely  with  them,  and  I  settle  in  such  a  way  that  tbey  under- 
stand it.  I  never  have  any  difficulty  about  getting  hands,  but  my 
neighbors  have  not  had  any  hands  this  year  and  cannot  get  them." 
Now,  in  such  cases  the  difference  is  explained  by  the  difference  of  tlie 
treatment  of  the  colored  people  by  theNe  two  employers. 

Q.  How  about  the  colored  man  obtaining  lauds,  either  in  the  way  of 
ownership  and  cultivating  it  themselves,  or  by  way  of  renting? — A.  They 
can  rent  lands,  generally,  anywhere  through  the  conntry,  but  in  some 
places  the  rents  are  too  high,  so  that  the  tenants  cannot  make  any- 
thing,    It  is  imt)088ible. 


Q.  Oao  yon  give  na  Bome  illostrations  of  extortionate  rates  of  rentW 
A.  It  depends  upon  the  qnality  of  th«  land  uid  Ita  nearness  of  ma^et, 
aod  «o  on.  Of  course  those  things  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  bat 
I  can  see  that  when  a  man's  rent  in  the  conntry  amounts  to  (7  or  $8 
an  acre,  there  is  do  chance  for  the  tenant  to  make  anything. 

Q.  What  is  that  land  worth  per  acret — A.  I  suppose  it  is  worth  fiom 
^  to  $15.  When  you  go  further  ont,  where  the  laud  is  less  valaable, 
I  believe  the  rent  is  generally  1,  2,  or  3  bales  of  cotton  for  a  one-horse 
farm— that  is  as  much  as  one  horse  can  plow.  That,  I  tliink,  is  exceed- 
ingly reasonable.  That  practice  prevails,  I  believe,  in  the  sonthun 
portion  of  the  State  especially.  I  think  the  rent  gets  higher  as  yoo  go 
up  the  country,  because  the  land  is  considered  to  be  better. 

Q.  Cannot  the  colored  people  do  well  on  those  lands  in  the  sout^ero 
pan  of  the  State,  where  the  rent  is  low  1 — A.  I  think  that  probably  eight 
oat  of  ten  do  very  well  there.  A  man  with  that  rent,  and  with  that  ad- 
vantage, if  he  uses  proper  industry  and  economy,  and  knows  how  to 
manage,  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  living. 

Q.  But  you  say  many  of  those  people  do  not  know  how  to  manage  1— 
A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  Proceed  with  any  further  statement  yon  desire  to  make. — A.  Weil, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  much  else,  nnless  yoa  wish  to  aek  ques- 

tiODS. 


Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  the  condition  of  your  peoplegen- 
erally  with  regard  to  edncation,  and  to  make  any  snggeettons  of  are- 
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medial  nature  that  occur  to  you. — A.  As  to  educatiou,  I  believe  itougbt 
to  be  a  uational  question.  I  think  the  National  Government  ought  t>o 
take  this  matter  in  hand  and  so  arrange  it  that  the  colored  people  and 
all  the  people  should  have  opportunities  to  acquire  at  least  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education.  I  think  that  if  that  were  done,  the 
revenues  of  the  States  and  of  the  General  Government  would  be  so  in- 
creased that  the  results  would  fully  warrant  the  outlay,  and  that  whatever 
money  was  expended  for  educational  purposes  would  come  back  to  the 
Government  by  way  of  increased  revenue.  I  believe  that  under  a  sys- 
tem of  intelligent  and  enlightened  labor,  the  soil  of  this  country  would 
produce  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  now.  I  believe  that  the  edu- 
cated and  skillful  cotton  planter  will  make  more  cotton  per  acre  than 
the  man  who  cannot  read  or  write;  and  so  in  other  industries,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  take  the 
matter  of  education  in  hand.  In  those  countries  where  education  has 
been  general,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  increased  revenue.  Prus- 
sia to-day  is  considered  to  have  the  best  system  of  education  in  the 
world,  and  I  believe  it  is  conceded  that  through  that  means  her  people 
not  only  fight  better  in  war,  but  also  anderstand  better  how  to  promote 
the  maleriai  wealth  of  their  country.  And  the  history  of  other  nations, 
it  seems  to  me,  goes  to  demonstrate  that  if  the  masses  of  the  people 
were  generally  educated,  the  nation  would  be  greatly  benefited,  so  far 
as  the  increased  productiveness  and  increased  revenue  are  concerned. 
Q.  You  think  the  way  to  get  rich  is  to  educate  the  people  t — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  believe  it  is  the  road  to  wealth.  I  find  among  our  folks  that 
wherever  there  is  a  man  who  has  got  a  little  learning,  when  he  comes 
oat  of  school,  he  goes  to  work,  and  he  genc^tally  knows  how  to  save. 
You  can  tell  such  people  in  the  streets  and  in  the  railroad  cars ;  they 
are  generally  less  noisy  than  others,  better  dressed,  more  tidy,  and  have 
lees  vicious  habits ;  very  few  of  them  smoke ;  those  are  the  students 
of  our  schools,  and  they  are  improving  in  every  particular.  They  are 
superior  to  the  peojile  who  are  not  educated.  They  conduct  themselves 
better  on  the  highways  and  along  the  streets.  Our  colored  railroad 
clerks  generally  arc  of  that  class.  They  were  perhaps  bom  during 
slavery  time,  but  they  did  not  know  anything  about  slavery  practically, 
and  they  have  since  been  educated  and  have  got  into  positions,  and 
some  of  them  have  made  and  are  making  very  creditable  records. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  OWES  THE  NEGRO  AN  EDUCATION. 

Now,  as  to  education,  I  really  believe  that  that  is  a  debt  the  Govern- 
ment owes  us. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  Well,  they  have  emancipated  us,  thrown  us  upon  our 
own  resources,  and  they  must  know,  as  everybody  must  know,  that 
we  labor  under  a  great  many  disadvantages.  Even  if  there  were  no 
prejudices  against  the  colored  people,  such  as  I  find  existing  pretty 
generally,  not  only  here,  but  in  nearly  all  the  States,  yet  the  timidity 
of  the  colored  man  is  a  bar  to  his  success.  I  sometimes  see  them  set  up 
stores,  and  start  off  pretty  well  with  a  good  trade,  but,  somehow  or 
another,  they  generally  get  down.  I  think,  sometimes,  that  the  preju- 
•  dice  against  us  is  one  of  the  causes  of  that.  I  do  not  know,  however, 
as  I  have  never  been  in  such  a  business  myself.  But,  of  course,  the  ad- 
vantages are  very  unequally  distributed  between  the  races.  That  is  the 
fact,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  anybody  for  it,  because  it  is  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  of  former  circumstances  and  conditions.    Of  course 
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the  white  mother  has  a  much  better  chance  to  reach  her  child  at  home, 
and  when  the  child  goes  to  school  it  is  farther  advanced  than  the  col- 
ored child.  The  white  people  have  the  wealth  and  all  the  advantages, 
and,  of  coarse,  the  colored  people  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  all  these 
respects.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  do 
something  for  that  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  cannot  otherwise 
be  educated.    I  mean  both  white  and  black  people. 

POLITICS  ABANDONED  FOE  "HOG  AND  HOMINY.^ 

Q.  How  is  it  here  in  regard  to  the  exercise  by  your  race  of  political 
privileges  f — A.  Well,  1  have  not  thought  much  about  that.  I  found 
that  my  vote  did  me  so  little  good  that  1  concluded  not  to  vote  at  all. 

Q.  How  generally  have  the  more  intelligent  colored  men  throughout 
these  States  reached  that  conclusion  t — A.  1  have  not  talked  with 
any  of  our  leading  colored  men  on  that  subject  very  recently,  and  I  do 
not  know  much  about  it.  I  never  pay  any  attention  to  elections  aod 
such  things,  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  busy  about  ecclesiastical 
matters.  My  mind  is  occupied  in  that  way,  and  1  hardly  have  time  to 
investigate  into  the  merits  of  the  different  candidates ;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  political  matters.  Of  course 
there  have  been  times  when,  in  some  portions  of  the  country,  people 
have  been  intimidated,  just  as  sometimes  some  of  the  colored  people  in- 
timidate others.  I  have  known  that  to  be  the  case.  It  is  all  in  accord- 
ance with  human  nature.  But  I  know  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the 
colored  people  in  Georgia  here  do  not  seem  to  care  much  about  voting 
now. 

Q.  Is  not  that  largelj^  the  result  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not  vote, 
or  could  not  have  their  votes  counted  if  they  tried,  and  that  therefore 
they  are  thinking  more  of  their  industrial  and  material  condition,  that 
they  are  thinking  of  bettering  themselves  in  that  respect,  and  letting 
politics  alone f — A,  I  think  it  is  a  compensating  advantage  growing  out 
of  his  surrounding  circumstances,  that  the  colored  man,  instead  of  look- 
ing so  much  to  his  vote,  will  now  look  more  to  his  hog  and  hominy.  The 
colored  man  has  been  between  two  fires,  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  he  has  found  by  experience  that  his  voting  does  not  pay 
very  well.  He  can  eat  half  a  dozen  of  his  votes,  and  then  not  have 
enough  for  breakfast.  I  mean  that  they  are  so  cheap  in  the  market 
that  he  gets  but  little  pay  for  them. 

Q.  So  he  is  devoting  himself  to  hog  and  hominy  t — A.  Yes;  I  thick 
he  is  looking  in  that  direction,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing,  too. 
I  have  known  thousands  and  thousands  of  our  people  to  spend  half  the 
night  at  a  meeting,  the  result  being  that  next  day  they  were  unprepared 
and  unfit  for  labor.  They  will  go  and  spend  the  whole  day  at  election 
and  the  evening  at  some  club,  leaving  their  work  undone,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  in  poverty.  I  think  that  when  voting  time  comes  we 
ought  to  go  and  cast  our  votes  and  then  return  home,  and  I  think  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  have  labored  here  in  the  past  have  been 
gradually  teaching  us  that  lesson. 

COURTS  AND  JURIES. 

Q.  llow  is  it  about  juries  and  colored  men  getting  their  rights  under 
the  law  in  cases  of  controversies  about  property? — A.  I  have  not  had 
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inach  experience  in  regard  to  that.  I  have  heard  some  complaiuts, 
though,  among  our  people  on  that  account.  They  sometimes  believe 
that  they  are  not  dealt  with  fairly  or  justly.  There  was  the  case  Mr. 
Davidson  related  this  morning  of  a  man  who  was  invited  to  a  party 
when  he  got  out  of  the  penitentiary.  Evidently  those  people  intended 
to  rebuke  the  action  of  the  court  in  that  man's  case,  because  they  be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  unjustly  dealt  with,  and  it  was  to  show  their 
feeling  about  it  that  they  made  that  demonstration ;  at  least  I  know  that 
such  things  have  been  done. 

Q.  Where  it  is  generally  understood  among  the  colored  people  that 
one  of  their  number  has  committed  a  crime^  what  is  their  feeling  about 
itt  Are  they  usually  inclined  to  uphold  him  or  not! — A.  I  think  that 
some  of  the  older  ones  are.  I  think  that  as  to  stealing,  some  of  the  older 
ones  are  inclined  to  hide  it,  because  the  old  doctrine  among  them  in  ante- 
bellum days  wa«  that  it  was  no  harm  to  steal  what  you  wanted  to  eat, 
because  you  had  made  it  yourself.  The  idea  was,  '*  Master  owns  it,  but 
it  belongs  to  us.''  That  was  the  doctrine  they  held,  and  they  did  not 
regard  taking  a  thing  in  that  way  as  stealing.  Now,  that  doctrine 
has  sort  of  stuck  to  them,  and  the  older  ones  will  cover  up  or  hide  a 
man  who  has  done  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  These  cases  of  theft  to  which  you  refer,  what  is  their  general  char- 
acter t  Are  they  thefts  of  horses  and  money,  and  such  property,  or  of 
what  t — A.  Oh,  they  cannot  hide  horses ;  but  they  will  steal  a  hog  or 
some  cotton  or  corn  or  sweet  potatoes  or  chickens. 

Q.  Something  to  eat,  or  to  be  turned  into  the  means  of  subsistence  ?-^ 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  generally  something  to  eat.  Our  people  have  been  a 
good  deal  given  to  that,  but  they  are  growing  out  of  it.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  myself  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  I  believe 
that  our  people  generally  are  improving,  even  in  that  direction,  and  even 
when  they  are  not  educated.  I  don't  believe  that  the  colored  man  steals 
generally,  unless  he  is  ]>ushed  to  it ;  that  is,  unless  he  is  almost  com- 
pelled to  steal  to  save  his  life,  or  at  least  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  1  am 
speaking  now  of  the  general  rule. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  TWO  RACES  GOOD  AND  IMPROVING. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  which  the  white  people,  as  a  whole,  seem  to 
entertain  towards  the  colored  people,  and  the  colored  people  towards 
the  white  people  t  In  other  words,  what  are  their  mutual  relations  and 
feelings  toward  each  other,  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge  t — A.  1  believe 
that  they  are  what  we  might  call  good,  and  I  believe  that  both  races 
are  improving  in  that  direction.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  individually, 
I  know  I  have  white  friends  that  are  just  as  dear  to  me  as  any  colored 
ones,  and  that  would  do  as  much  for  me  as  any  colored  i>eople  would. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  gone  a  good  deal  into  the  interior  portions 
of  the  State.  On  such  journeys,  of  course,you  come  in  contactwith  some 
of  the  poor  white  people  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sometimes  with  vvhite  people  who  seem  to  be  hardly  better  off  than 
your  own  race  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  feeling  exists  between  that  class  of  white  people  and 
the  colored  people? — A.  Generally  in  the  mountains,  or  in  isolated  places, 
there  is  a  very  kindly  feeling.  I  was  up  the  country  in  July,  and  found 
that  my  congregations  generally  were  about  half  and  some  times  two- 
thirds  white  i)eople,  and  they  invited  me  to  i)reach  i^  their  churches, 
and  they  came  to  ours,  and  in  talking  to  both  white  and  colored  i)eople 
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ap  there  I  foaud  that  there  was  generally  a  venr  kindly  feeling  between 
them.  And  so  I  have  found  it  genendly  in  the  ooantiy  where  I  have 
gone — a  very  kindly  feeling. 

Q.  No  tendency  to  exterminate  each  other  t — A*  None  in  the  world, 
80  far  as  I  know,  except  in  these  spasmodic  spells  of  excitement,  yon 
know. 

Q.  Things  of  that  kind  occur  among  the  white  men  themselves,  don't 
they  t— A.  Oh,  yes ;  the  feeling  is  very  pleasant.  Yery  ofton  ont  in  the 
coantry  I  send  to  a  white  man  and  ask  him  to  let  me  have  his  bnggy 
to  go  to  the  depot  or  to  some  place,  and  he  will  kindly  let  me  have  it 
without  objection. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  because  you  are  a  bishop  t— A.  That  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  I  suppose.  SometimeSi  in  isolated  places,  when 
I  am  away  from  the  railroad  and  need  help,  I  am  glad  tihat  I  am  a 
bishop.    [Laughter.] 

Q.  But  you  testify  to  the  general  fiu)t  that  there  is  a  kind  feeling 
between  the  two  races  in  the  poorer  and  more  sparsely  settled  aeotioiis 
of  the  Southern  country t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is  generally  a 
good  feeding  in  the  thinly  populated  parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  You  were  surprised  at  that,  were  you  nott  You  thooffht  then 
was  something  like  race  hatred  t— A.  No,  not  race  hatred,  bat  I  thc«0t 
there  was  more  standing  apart;  I  did  not  ejqpeet  to  see  so  much  inte^ 
change  of  good  feeling.  I  think  that  the  kindly  feeling  is  inereasmg 
all  the  time  between  the  two  races,  and  my  opinion  Is  that  we  as  a 
pieople  ought  to  cultivate  all  conciliatory  measures,  and  everything 
tending  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  good  wilL 

SCHOOLS. 

Q.  The  white  and  the  colored  schools  are  entirely  separate  eveiy- 
where,  I  believe  t — A.  \es,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  colored  teachers  of  the  State  do  you  think 
attend  school  anywhere  at  any  time — I  mean  in  the  country,  not  in- 
clading  cities  t — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  exactly. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  cities  there  is  a  different  school  system  existing 
from  that  which  they  have  in  the  cities.  It  has  been  testified  before  ns 
that  the  schools  in  the  country  are  kept  open  only  about  three  months  in 
the  year,  and  that  while  some  of  the  children  of  school  age  attend,  very 
large  numbers  are  not  able  to  attend  at  all  because  the  money  available 
for  school  purposes  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  schools  enough  ^^  to  fKO 
round,''  and  farther,  that  where  there  is  money  to  ox>en  the  schools, 
they  can  be  kept  open  for  only  a  very  short  term.  Now,  have  you  any 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  colored  children  that  actually  do  get  any 
school  instruction  at  all  during  the  year  in  those  country  regionst— A. 
I  don't  know,  sir,  that  I  could  tell  you  that,  even  approximately,  but  I 
know  there  is  a  strong  desire  amoni;  all  our  people  to  educate  their 
children,  and  if  there  is  an  opportunity  to  send  them  to  school  they 
generally  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  hear  expressions  among  your  people  of  the  character  of 
which  you  have  used  here  yourself,  to  the  ^ect  that  the  Government 
ought  to  help  to  educate  them  f — A.  Only  among  the  intelligent  class. 

Q.  The  thinking  men  among  your  people  have  that  impression,  have 
they  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Augusta,  Ga.,  November  23,  1883. 
William  J.  White  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  You  reside  in  Augusta,  I  believe  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  employment  f — A.  I  edit  a  newspaper — the  Georgia 
Baptist,  and  run  a  printing-office. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  as  an  editor  ? — A.  I  am  now 
in  my  fourth  year  of  editing  the  paper.  I  have  been  connected  with 
newspapers  more  or  less  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Q.  You  have  had  opportunities  of  looking  into  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes ;  now  please  give  us  any  information  you  have  acquired 
on  that  subject-— what  is  their  general  condition ;  tell  us  whether  they 
are  bettering  their  condition,  so  far  as  you  have  observed ;  what  rela- 
tions exist  between  the  white  and  the  black  people ;  in  short,  everything 
that  you  know  on  that  general  subject. — A.  My  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation have  been  quit«  extensive.  Soon  after  the  war  1  was  appointed 
an  agent  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  and  assigned  to  special  duty,  travel- 
ing through  the  State  of  Georgia,  looking  after  the  general  interests  of 
the  colored  population,  with  a  special  view  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  local  bureau  officers  and  the  organization  and  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  the  colored  population,  which  were  to  be  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  appropriations  made  by  the  General  Government. 
I  held  that  position  two  years,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  get  ac- 
quainted all  over  the  State.  Since  that  time  my  business  has  been  such 
that  my  intercourse  wilih  those  people  has  been  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent kept  up. 

IMPROVEMENT  SINCE  THE  WAR. 

There  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement,  I  think,  among  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  this  section  of  country  since  the  war,  and  that  statement 
does  not  apply  alone  to  the  colored  people,  but  it  applies  equally  to  the 
white  laboring  people.  The  poor  white  people  throughout  this  part  oif 
the  country  are  in  much  better  condition  now  than  they  were  in  during 
slavery  times.  You  will  find  fewer  of  those  abject  poor  white  people 
now  and  fewer  rich  ones.  There  has  been  a  very  large  assimilation  of 
the  different  classes  of  the  white  people.  The  poor  have  become  a  good 
deal  better  off,  and  the  very  rich  have  become  poorer,  so  both  classes 
have  settled  on  a  middle  ground  and  constitute  very  largely  what  may 
now  be  considered  a  middle  class.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed 
among  the  colored  people,  only  that  they  were  all  poor,  and  whatever 
change  has  been  made  iuTcspect  to  them  has  been  on  the  upward  grade. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  they  had  no  property  and  no  education. 

EDUCATION  THE  GREAT  NEED — ^FEDERAL  AID. 

The  great  need  to-day  of  the  laboring  popiilation,  which,  of  course,  is 
largely  colored,  is  education. 

The  labor  performed  by  the  laboring  population  of  this  section  of  the 
country  and  of  this  State  does  not  produce  by  at  least  25  per  cent, 
as  much  as  it  would  produce  were  it  intelligent  labor.  I  think  that 
accounts  largely  for  the  continued  poverty  of  men  who  work  very  hard. 
This  applies  to  a  certain  extent  to  both  races,  because  there  is  a  large 
pen^entageof  the  white  rural  population  who  have  neve&'had  any  educa- 
tion whatever,  especially  the  older  people.    In  recent  years  the  young 
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fieoiile,  while  and  colored,  are  beiiig  educated,  but  formerly  a  large 
percentage  of  tbe  population,  both  white  and  colored,  giiiw  up  uiieda- 
cat«d.  Jnst  bere  I  will  state  that  in  my  opinioii  the  great  Ihiug  to  be 
done  is  to  afford  greater  educational  advautnges  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  this  section  of  the  conntry,  and  I  tliink  tho  Govenuu«nt  ought 
to  do  it.  There  are  two  reasons  why  1  think  tho  Government  ought  to 
do  it. 

HOW   TO  GET  TUB   MONEY, 

In  the  first  place  the  Government  has  the  means  with  which  to  dn 
it  without  burdening  the  ixjopie,  without  inci-easing  the  tariff  or  increas 
ing  the  internal  revenue  system,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  mittioni) 
of  acres  of  ptiblic  lands  that  aro  now  being  almost  given  away  by  the 
Government  to  foreiguera.  The  Government  gets  corapsnitively  noth- 
ing for  those  lands  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  compensation,  while  the 
lands  become  a  fortune  to  tho  foreigners,  who  come  here  and  get  pos- 
seHsion  of  them.  Now,  I  believe  tliat  the  Government  ought  to  make 
these  foreigners  pay  more  for  the  lands,  and  that  the  money  accni' 
ing  firom  the  sales  of  public  lands  ought  to  be  useii  to  educate  the  chil- 
■dren  whose  parents  ai-e  unable  to  educate  them,  and  whose  ignorance 
may  bo  largely  charged  to  the  Government  itaeif.  Upon  lh»t  groundl 
want  to  say  to  this  committee  tliat  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opiniou 
that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  tho  Government — that  it  is  a  debt  whicli 
tho  Government  owes  to  these  nneducafed  people — to  furnish  assistance 
in  procuring  an  cducarion  for  ibcm.  Of  course,  I  think  thnt  nnr  State 
here  ought  to  do  wlmt  it  r:in.  \Ve  ought  to  do  what  we  can  for  our- 
selves. Every  Stiite  oii^'lit  In  U\\  iln'  jnoperty  of  iia  people  for  educn- 
tfonal  purposes.    That  is  not  done  now. 

THE  SCHOOL  FUND   OF  &EOHGJA. 

Georgia  does  not  tax  her  property  for  educational  purposes.    The 
money  raised  for  education  bere  ia  raised  in  other  ways,  but  I  think  die 
property  ought  to  be  taxed  for  educational  pnrpoees. 
By  the  Chaibmak  : 

Q.  How  is  it  raised  T — A.  There  is  a  capitation  tax ;  then  there  is  the 
rental  from  the  State  railroad,  $160,000,  which  goes  to  the  Btate  edaca- 
tional  fund.  When  that  railroad  was  leased,  the  law,  I  believe,  provided 
tliat  the  money  accruing  from  the  lease  should  be  used  for  educational 
purposes,  and  I  think  that  for  one  or  two  years  that  was  the  case,  but  in 
1872,1  think,  the  legislature  changed  that  law,  and  took  one- half  of  the 
rental  to  apply  it  to  the  liquidation  of  tlie  State  debt.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  State  levies  a  special  tax  upon  liquor  dealers.  Then  the  State 
litres  out  its  convicts,  and  appropriates  the  net  proceeds  accruing  from 
that  to  educational  purposes.  Then  we  have  fertilizers  tested,  and  there 
is  a  fee  charged  for  that,  which  is  also  applied  in  tho  same  way.  Then  ve 
obarge  insurance  companies  and  shows  and  circnses  a  fee  for  the  privi- 
lege of  exhibiting  throughout  the  State,  and  that  contributes  a  certain 
amount.  Those  are  the  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  educational 
fund.  There  is  no  money  raised  for  educational  purposes  by  direct  tax- 
ation in  this  State.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  1  think  the  State  ought  to  tax 
the  pioperty  of  the  people  to  some  extent  for  the  purposes  of  education— 
not  heavily,  it  would  not  be  uecessarj',  for  by  a  moderate  tax  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  could  be  raised.  We  have  no  free-school  jys- 
tem  in  Georgia  at  present  except  in  a  few  connties.    The  general  school 
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system  of  the  State  is  only  partially  free  during  three  months  in  the 
year ;  perhaps  between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  the  amoant  of  money 
may  be  paid  by  the  State,  while  the  remaining  proportion  is  paid  by 
the  persons  who  send  their  children  to  school  during  that  period.  Now, 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  free-school  system  in  Georgia,  and  if  the 
State  would  levy  a  small  tax  upon  property  we  could  have  such  a  system 
for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year.  Then  I  think  the  General  Govern- 
ment ought  to  come  in  and  supplement  what  the  State  may  do  with  the 
full  amount  that  would  be  required  to  give  us  an  absolutely  free-school 
system  for  six  months  in  the  year,  which  it  could  very  well  do. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q.  You  think  the  great  need  is  more  money  t  You  think  you  cannot 
make  any  improvements  in  your  school  system  without  more  money  I — 
A.  We  cannot. 

Q.  And  the  best  way  to  get  the  money  required  is  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Is  that  your  idea  t — A.  I  think  the  State 
ought  to  do  more  than  it  is  doing  for  education,  and  then  I  think  that 
the  General  Government  ought  to  come  in  and  supplement  the  eflforts 
of  the  State  with  an  appropriation  in  such  way  as  they  may  decide  to 
be  most  proper.  I  think  it  is  a  debt  that  the  Government  owes  to  this 
section  of  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  colored  people,  a  debt  that 
the  Government  ought  to  pay,  especially  now  when  it  is  so  well  able  to 
do  so. 

RELATIONS  OF   THE   RAOES. 

Q.  Well,  that  subject  has  been  very  fully  discussed  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  education  and  the  educational  associations  and  conventions, 
and  through  the  press,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  concurrence  oi 
opinion  everywhere  in  favor  of  aid  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  for  educational  purposes.  Now,  parsing  from  that^  what  have 
you  to  say  as  to  the  relation  between  the  two  races  heret — A.  Well, 
the  relations  which  the  two  races  sustain  to  each  other  in  Georgia  are 
cordial  enough.  I  think  Mr.  Hickman  expressed  this  morning  the  idea 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  white  people  when  he  said  that  he  liked  the 
negro,  and  liked  him  as  a  negro.  I  think  that  is  about  the  idea  gener- 
ally. Mr.  Coggin  said  that  the  colored  people  were  not  exactly  Amen* 
can  citizens  yet,  and  I  think  that  is  about  the  general  idea  of  the  white 
people  here.  As  the  two  races  etand  related  to  each  other  in  that  way, 
their  relations  are  entirely  cordial  as  far  as  I  know.  The  colored  people 
are  certainly  friendly  with  the  white  people,  and  the  white  people  are 
friendly  with  the  colored  people.  Augusta  is  an  exceptional  city  in 
that  respect.  The  relations  between  the  white  and  colored  people  in 
Augusta  are  really  more  cordial  than  in  any  other  place  that  I  know  of, 
and  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  through  the  whole  South. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  is  it  across  the  river,  in  South  Carolina! — A.  The  relations 
are  more  cordial  here.  It  was  so  in  slavery  times  and  it  is  so  yet.  The 
colored  people  and  the  white  people  in  Augusta  are  particularly  friendly. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  colored  people  here  had  some  $75,000  worth 
of  property  turned  over  to  them,  that  they  had  bought  in  ohl  times,  when 
they  had  to  have  white,  people  own  it.  At  the  close  of  the  war  those 
white  people  turned  it  over.  I  knew  an  old  man,  who  is  now  dead,  who 
was  worth*$4,000  or  $5,000  in  that  way,  and  Governor  Jenkins  held 
most  of  his  property.     1  administered  upon  the  estate,  and  I  went  to 
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see  Governor  Jenkins,  and  he  said  to  me^  '^  Mr.  White,  I  cannot  tarn 
this  over  to  yon  without  a  lawsait,  because  it  has  come  into  my  hands 
as  executor."  He  was  the  executor  of  an  old  lady  who  had  held  the 
property  for  her  servant  and  he  made  this  statement  to  me  and  said, 
^<  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  institute  a  friendly  suit  and  we  will  get  a 
decree."  That  was  how  that  case  was  settled,  but  in  other  cases  the 
white  people  were  living  and  they  turned  over  the  property  directly.  I 
made  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  property  held  in  that  way  that 
the  colored  people  here  came  into  possession  of  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  I  think  it  was  about  $75,000  worth.  Then,  since  the  war  the  cor- 
dial relations  between  the  white  and  the  colored  people  here  have  been 
maintained. 

'*A  LITTLE  FRICTION"  ABOUT  VOTING. 

Of  course,  where  it  comes  down  to  the  matter  of  voting  where  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  then  there  springs  up  a  little  friction;  where 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  white  and  colored  voters, 
for  instance,  if  the  colored  men  all  go  up  and  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket,  then  both  races  vote  together  nicely,  but  when  they  want  to 
vote  the  other  way  there  is  some  friction— considerable  friction  some- 
times. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Q,  Is  there  not  considerable  friction  between  whites  where  they  be- 
long to  different  political  parties  and  want  to  vote  differently  f — ^A,  Oh, 
yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  kind  of  friction  in  both  cases  f — A.  No,  sir.  You 
see  the  white  people  calculate  on  differing  with  each  other,  and  they 
do  not  raind  those  differences,  but  they  have  never  been  used  to  being 
differed  with  by  the  darky,  and  they  just  cannot  stand  it.  That^  I 
suppose,  as  we  look  at  human  nature,  is  just  as  natural  as  can  be. 

By  Mr.  Pugh  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  white  people  will  ever  agree  that  there  is 
any  other  race  that  is  their  equal  f — A.  Well,  they  are  disposed  in  this 
country  to  be  the  lords  of  creation. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been,  any  country  in  the  world  where  the  white 
man  was,  that  he  did  not  claim  to  be  superior! — ^A.  I  think  that  in  the 
ages  of  the  past  there  were  a  good  many  white  men  that  submitted  to 
slavery. 

Q.  Yes;  but  it  was  under  standing  armies. — A.  Yes.  Well,  they 
were  probabl}'^  but  little  educated.  It  is  hard  to  keep  an  educated 
people  in  slavery,  whether  they  are  white  or  black.  On  that  point  my 
views  are  that  all  men  are  alike  under  like  circumstances.  The  man 
that  comes  to  be  a  millionaire  may  have  been  born  without  a  copper. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  are  willing  that  these  white  folks  here  should  vote,  are  yon 
not! — A.  Perfectly;  and  I  always  like  to  have  them  vote  my  way. 
Take  a  man  who  becomes  a  millionaire :  he  may  have  started  out  in  life 
without  a  cent,  but  when  he  comes  to  be  a  millionaire  he  generally  seems 
to  forget  where  he  came  from,  and  gets  to  think  that  there  is  something 
about  him  which  makes  him  better  than  other  people  around  him.  That 
seems  to  be  human  nature. 

Q.  How  much  white  blood  have  you  in  your  veins  t — A.  Well,  sir,  my 
impression  is  that  I  have  fifteen-sixteenths. 
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Q.  You  are  fifteen-sixteenths  white.  Now,  do  you  have  trouble 
about  voting  as  you  wish  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  the  only  trouble  I  have  about 
voting  is  that  they  give  me  too  much  honor.  They  generally  send  four 
policemen  with  me  to  guard  me,  and  I  don't  like  it.  No ;  I  do  not  have 
any  trouble  at  all  about  voting.  We  sometimes  have  a  little  cross- 
questioning,  but  I  don't  have  any  trouble.  I  have  been  right  here  for 
thirty  and  odd  yeais,  and  I  have  been  engaged  in  business  since  before 
the  war.  During  the  war,  and  before  the  war,  I  was  an  undertaker  here 
and  had  charge  and  control  of  an  undertaking  business  in  which  there 
was  $10,000  or  $15,000  invested,  and  that  brought  me  in  contact  with  the 
white  citizens  all  the  time,  and  I  can  say  that  I  have  never  had  any 
trouble  at  all  myself.    Mr.  Hickman  and  I  come  from  the  same  county. 

Q.  Are  you  really  classed  as  a  colored  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  feeling  generally  between  the  two  races  is  rather 
amicable  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  no  disagreements  unless  they  may  be  of  a  political  nat- 
ure t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  case  stands  in  this  way:  that  the  colored  people 
are  generally  coming  to  think  less  of  the  right  to  vote  ! — A.  The  fact  is, 
that  soon  after  the  franchise  was  given  to  the  colored  man  he  was  dis- 
posed to  use  it  on  every  occasion,  and  did  vote  at  every  election,  but  the 
time  came  when  the  white  people  of  this  State  determined  to  ta,ke  con- 
trol, and  to  control  the  ballot  of  the  Slate,  and  in  many  localities  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  do  that,  to  resort  to  what  we  might  term  desperate 
means,  and  in  that  way  the  colored  people  became  largely  intimidated 
and  quit  voting,  because  they  did  not  want  to  get  into  this  fuss  with  the 
white  people.  In  that  way  they  have%ot  out  of  the  habit  of  voting  and 
out  of  the  habit  of  public  meetings.  1  issued  a  call  for  the  colored  men 
of  the  State  to  meet  on  the  12th  of  December,  and  some  colored  men 
came  down  from  Columbus  to  know  what  they  could  do ;  they  said 
they  were  afraid  to  hold  a  meeting;  they  were  afraid  the  white  people 
would  get  jifter  them.  The  meeting  was  to  elect  delegates  to  an  edu- 
cational convention.  I  told  them  to  go  on  and  hold  the  meeting,  that 
the  white  people  would  not  trouble  them,  I  reckoned,  but  if  they  were 
disposed  to  do  so  that  would  be  the  way  to  find  it  out. 

Q.  Well,  they  held  the  meeting,  I  suppose! — A.  They  have  not  held 
it  yet. 

Q.  Such  a  meeting  as  that  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  political  t — 
A.  Well,  of  course  it  ought  not  to  be. 

Q.  A  meeting  to  choose  delegates  to  an  educational  convention  ? — A. 
Yes.  Of  course,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  political ;  still  they  were 
afraid  to  meet,  just  because  they  had  not  met  for  a  long  time,  and  when 
they  did  meet  before  they  had  some  trouble.  I  told  them  to  call  the 
meeting,  and,  if  necessary,  I  would  gi>  up  there  myself  and  make  a  speech. 

Q.  You  told  them  that  you  knew  there  would  be  no  trouble  at  a  meet- 
ing of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  that  was  the  opinion  that  I  had,  and  that 
I  have.  I  don't  think  they  will  have  any  trouble  at  all  if  they  try  to 
hold  the  meeting;  but  1  am  explaining  to  you  why  many  of  them  do 
not  take  part  in  politics  and  do  not  vote.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  a 
great  many  others  like  Bivshop  Halsey,  who  don't  care  anything  about 
voting.  Well,  the  bishop  has  an  excuse ;  he  has  got  his  own  business 
to  attend  to,  and  there  are  a  great  many  others  that  when  they  used  to 
vote  used  to  expect  to  see  the  effect  of  their  voting  in  some  particular 
thing  that  was  to  come  to  them.  They  did  not  understand — and  many 
of  them  do  not  understand  now— that  the  matter  of  government  should 
interest  every  citizen,  and  that  he  should  take  his  part  even  though  tho 
effect  may  not  be  seen  at  once. 
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By  Mr.  PuGH: 
Q,  Is  lliere  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  state  on  that  i^iutt— 
A.  So;  I  ilon't  thiuk  of  anj-thing  else  at  present. 

COLOE  MAKES  WO  DIFFEHENCE. 

Q.  Havethecolorwi peoplecver  Split  Up  amonglhemselves  {lolitically 
and  had  any  trouhle  iu  that  way  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  to  a  greater  or  les» 
extent  They  coiut)ort  themselves  about  like  white  |>eople  iu  that  re- 
spect ulso;  they  split  up  and  quarn-l  suuietimeii.  Men  get  divorced 
£roui  their  wives  and  wives  troui  their  husbands,  and  sometimes  the 
parents  and  the  children  go  to  law,  junt  like  white  people. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prejudice  against  mixed  bloods  on  the  part  of  the 
regular  Africau  T — A.  Yes,  sir:  there  is  a  little  of  that,  too. 

Q.  Wherever  there  is  white  olood 

A.  (luteritoaing.)  It  crops  out.  Wherever  the  question  of  race  i» 
made  at  all,  it  naturally  runs  into  a  qnestion  of  pure  race. 

Q.  You  do  not  feel  anything  of  that  sort  tingliug  in  your  veius  t — A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  no  race  prqudice  at  all.  I  regard  the  human  family  as 
a  common  brotherhood.  I  believe  that  these  differences  of  color  sp'riug 
ttom  conditions  and  circumstances  which  may  be  accounted  for  just  as 
the  differences  in  the  color  of  horses  and  cows  do. 

Q.  Supposing  all  the  colored  people  were  put  together  in  a  State,  do 
you  think  they  would  be  able  to  run  a  State  government T — A.  No,  sir. 
1  don't  ttiink  they  have  safficieut  intelligenee  or  experience  in  govem- 
mental  affairs  to  run  a  government  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  let  them  all  get  together 
in  one  State  and  be  the  sole  element  controlling  the  government  of  that 
Statef — A.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  think  that  if  the  colored  man  is  to  stay 
here  at  all  he  is  to  stay  here  side  by  side  with  the  white  man. 

Q.  Then  this  white  power  which  you  8£>eak  of  as  exerciised  here  is  the 
power  of  morality  and  intelligence,  in  which, -as  yon  admit,  the  white 
race  is  supeiior  to  yonrst — A.  Well,  that  is  so  to  a  certain  extent,  bat  I 
cannot  justify'  the  manner  in  which  this  morality  and  intelligence  have 
Bometimes  asserted  themselves.  I  think  that  the  man  who  has  intel- 
lectual power  can  afford  to  assert  that  power  without  committing  violence 
of  any  kind  upon  other  men. 

Q.  Don't  you  find,  as  a  rule,  what  the  intelligent  colored  people  who 
have  testified  before  us  have  stated  to  be  their  experience,  that  the  intel- 
ligent and  cultivated  white  men  are  the  most  friendly  to  the  colored  man, 
most  disposed  to  assist  him  in  elevating  himself,  and  the  first  to  recog- 
nize his  rights  and  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  them  1  Don't  you  lind  that 
that  class  of  white  men  do  exert  their  intelligence  and  their  moral  power 
instead  of  resorting  to  force  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  largely  so,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  the  intelligent,  cultivated  white  people  adapt  them- 
selves to  surrounding  circumstances.  For  instance,  the  cultured  and 
intelligent  white  i>eople  of  Augusta  would  not  tolerate  lawlessness  on 
the  part  of  the  whites  toward  the  colored  people.  Their  self-interest 
would  preventthem  fromallowinganythingof  the  kind,  and  they  would 
not  tolerate  it ;  but  in  remote  sections  of  the  country  the  intelligent  and 
cultivated  white  people,  while  they  may  not  themselves  take  any  part 
in  this  kind  of  violence,  they  tolerate  it  and  do  not  try  to  prevent  it  when 
they  could. 

BAD  LEADEB8,  WHITE  AJ4D  BLAOK. 

Q.  Do  you  not  find  frequently  that  that  condition  of  public  feeling 
has  been  catued  by  the  wicked  leadership  of  bad  white  men  mislead- 
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iag  and  deceiving  these  poor  colored  people  f — A.  I  think  it  is  the  result 
of  wicked  leadership  on  both  sides.  I  think  the  white  people  have  a 
gi'eat  many  bad  leaders. 

Q.  But  they  are  white  men  who  engage  in  creating  these  troubles  oi^ 
both  sides,  are  they  not  f — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  the  condition  heretofore  t — A.  I  don't  think 
that  is  necessarily  the  case. 

Q.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  but  has  it  not  been  the 
fact! — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  it  has  been,  absolutely. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  colored  people  were  misled  in 
their  ignorance,  and  they  were  misled  by  their  leaders. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  misled  by  white  leaders.    I  meant  men — 
bad  men,  white  and  black.     Without  speaking  of  race,  there  are  bad 
leaders  in  all  of  our  political  parties. 

Q.  Take  this  county  and  town  for  instance,  the  white  men  here  who* 
control  public  sentiment  and  opinion  in  politics,  are  they  bad  men  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  such  a  good  time  here. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  State  at  large,  are  the  State  officers  bad  white  men  T 
Are  Governor  Brown  and  Mr.  Colquitt,  who  now  represent  Georgia  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  bad  men  ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  they  are  all 
very  high  toned,  good  gentlemen,  all  those  that  you  have  named,  but  I 
have  no  reference  to  that  class  of  men.  1  have  reference  to  local  lead- 
ers in  counties,  men  who  never  come  to  the  surface  in  any  national  sense 
at  all,  and  men  that  you  don't  know  anything  about.  They  may  go  to 
the  legislature,  perhaps,  sometimes,  but  they  say  and  do  nothing  there; 
they  simply  take  their  money  and  go  home,  and  are  hardly  ever  known 
out  of  their  immediate  neighborhoods.  Those  are  the  men  that  I  have 
special  reference  to. 

Q.  But  that  condition  of  things  you  think  is  disappearing,  so  that 
there  is  a  general  improvement  in  that  respect.  We  all  want  a  little 
more  education  here  and  in  order  to  get  it  we  want  a  little  more  money  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  From  all  that  I  have  read  and  heard  and  thought  on 
the  subject,  my  conclusion  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  that  the  great 
evil  of  slavery  was  not  so  much  the  taking  of  the  man's  labor  as  it 
was  the  shutting  up  of  his  mind,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  regard  as  one 
of  the  chief  blessings  of  freedom  the  opportunity  it  gives  every  man  to 
cultivate  his  mind  and  character. 

Mr.  PuGH.  It  is  not  every  man  that  has  the  qualities  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  bishop  here.  He  has  made  himself.  He  is  not  indebted 
to  any  schools  or  to  any  public  money  for  his  education.  If  all  our 
people  were  like  him  we  would  not  need  any  public  schools  or  public 
money  for  educational  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  even  the  bishop  would  be  better  off  if  his  am- 
bition and  bis  own  exertions  had  been  supplemented  with  a  little  money 
to  help  him  to  go  to  school. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  don't  know;  it  might  have  ruined  him. 

IDLERS  NOT   NUMEROUS   IN   AUGUSTA. 

The  Witness.  It  has  been  stated  here  to-day  that  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  vagrants  in  tliis  city.  Now,  1  am  confident  that  the  gentle- 
men who  have  made  that  statement  are  mistaken.  Somebody  spoke  of 
the  circus  coming  into  town  and  of  the  great  crowd  of  idlers  that  would 
gather  about  it.  As  to  the  crowd,  that  is  a  fact.  If  you  get  up  a  band 
of  music  and  fill  one  of  our  squares  with  men  and  women  dressed  up  in 
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circus  clothes  you  will  see  a  pretty  big  crowd  of  chr.dren  on  the  streets; 
not  all  children  either ;  there  will  be  a  good  many  older  people  among 
them ;  but  I  think  I  have  an  oi)i)ortunity  of  knowing  more  about  the  real 
condition  of  the  peoi)le  with  whom  I  associate  all  the  time  than  these 
gentlemen  have,  and  I  think  they  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  we  have  a 
large  number  of  vagrants  here.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  there  are  idlers, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  white  idlers.  You  will  find  some  white  men 
idling  arouud  the  streets  from  one  week's  end  to  the  other,  and  you  can- 
not  tell  what  tbey  do  for  a  living.  You  will  have  to  follow  them  around 
until  nigbt  to  find  out  what  they  do,  and  of  course  there  are  some 
colored  people  of  the  same  character.  Still,  1  certainly  think  these 
gentlemen  who  have  given  that  testimony  are  mistaken  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  colored  idlers  here,  for  I  believe  it  will  be  the  testimony  of  the 
police  force  that  there  are  comparatively  few  colored  idlers  in  Augusta. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  a  lot  of  idle  boys,  and,  as  Mr.  Lynch  stated,  the 
greatest  trouble  we  have  is  from  the  sixteen-year-old  boys.  There  are 
a  good  many  boys  of  that  age  or  near  that  age  who  idle  around  the 
streets,  but  still  there  is  nothing  like  the  number  that  has  been  repre- 
sented here.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  mention  this  subject,  and  to  say  that 
I  am  satisfied  that  those  gentlemen  are  in  error  about  the  number.  Of 
cburse,  in  a  city  of  30,000  population,  nearly  half  colored,  there  most 
be  some  colored  idlers  and  white  idlers  too. 

LIMITED   OPPORTUNITIES   OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  EDUCATED  COLORED 

PEOPLE. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  some  of  the  colored  young  men  don't  w^ork  more  than 
they  do.  Is  it  not  natural  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  seek  employment 
that  will  be  most  reiunnerative'?  An  educated  man,  whether  white  or 
black,  will  seek  employment  by  which  he  can  use  to  the  best  advantage 
the  education  he  i)()ssesses,  and,  if  he  can,  will  of  course  go  into  that 
kind  of  employment  by  which  he  can  make  more  money  than  a  common 
laborer  can  who  gets  perhaps  $5  or  $0  or  $10  a  month.  A  man  who 
has  any  education  will  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  trying  to  do  better  be- 
fore he  will  reconcile  himself  to  going  to  work  for  a  few  dollars  a  month, 
c\s])ecially  in  an  occni)ation  where  the  labor  is  purely  manual.  When  a 
man's  mind  has  been  cultivated,  and  he  is  aware  that  by  the  use  of  that 
cultivated  mind  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  more  money,  he  is  not  very 
lik(My  to  be  content  to  work  as  a  laborer.  Xow,  if  the  larger  and  higher 
avenues  of  employment  were  oj)ened  up  to  these  young  colored  people 
you  would  soon  lind  that  there  would  be  fewer  idlers  among  them.  For 
instance,  take  our  grammar  .  rliools;  a  majority  of  the  white  boys  that 
act  as  cash-boys  and  so  on  in  our  stores  are  boys  who  have  come  out  of 
these  schools.  Those  stores  i^ive  employment  to  a  huge  number  of 
white  bovs,  jdso  to  a  goodly  iiurnber  of  white  girls,  but  there  are  no 
«ucli  |)laces  available  for  colored  boys  or  colored  girls.  That  accounts, 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  these  (colored  boys  and  girls  not  going  to  work 
right  oil' after  tliey  leave  school.  T'hey  are  often  trying  to  get  eni])loy- 
ment  of  some  kind  in  which  they  can  utilize  their  eilncation,  and  mvex 
periencc^  has  been  that  Just  as  soon  as  those  young  peoi)le  lind  any  suit- 
able employment  they  secure  it,  and  work  as  well  as  anybody  else.  I 
have  secured  stthools  for  a  great  many  of  them  and  employment  for  a 
great  many  in  families.  A  great  many  of  the  white  fomilies  come  to 
me  to  get  nurses  and  cooks  for  them,  and  my  observation  and  expe- 
rience have  been  that  where  these  young  people  do  get  employment,  and 
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especially  where  they  get  employment  which  gives  them  compensation 
for  the  mental  labor  which  tliey  do  as  well  as  ior  their  manual  labor, 
there  is  no  trouble  about  getting  them  to  apply  themselves  to  their 
business.  For  instance,  I  had  a  young  man  working  for  me  in  my 
printing-office,  and  one  of  the  lawyers  of  the  city  offered  to  employ  him, 
not  only  to  act  as  porter  for  him,  but  also  to  copy  papers,  and  of  course 
he  agreed  to  pay  him  for  the  work  that  he  would  do,  and  I  told  him  to  go 
and  work  for  that  lawyer,  and  he  gladly  went,  and  now  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied.  Another  colored  young  man  is  employed  in  a  store  as  a  sort 
of  porter,  but  more  particularly  as  a  clerk.  He  gets  a  pretty  good  sal- 
ary and  he  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  and  sticks  right 
to  his  work.  He  does  not  run  oft*  with  the  circus,  and  I  think  that  in  a 
short  time  that  difficulty  will  have  disappeared.  Of  course,  our  labor- 
ing people  have  got  to  be  educated  up  to  it. 

THE   SITUATION   HOPEFUL. 

I  don't  think,  however,  that  the  future  is  so  entirely  hopeless  as  my 
friend,  Mr.  Hickman,  does.  Of  course,  I  know  Mr.  Hickman,  and  know 
that  he  is  entirely  conscientious  in  what  he  says,  but  as  1  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  so  much  more  about  this  nmtter  than  he  does,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  he  is  mistaken. 

By  Mr.  PuOH : 

Q.  You  look  on  tbe  inside  and  he  only  on  the  outside  t — A.  Well,  I 
look  on  both  sides  and  he  sees  only  one. 


Augusta,  Ga.,  November  23,  1883. 
William  C.  Sibley  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Please  state  your  occupation. — Answer.  1  have  charge  of 
two  cotton  manufacturing  companies,  the  Sibley  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, located  in  Augusta,  and  the  Langley  Manufacturing  Company, 
located  8  miles  from  here,  at  Langley,  S.  C. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  each  of  those  cor- 
porations ? — A.  The  capital  of  tbe  Sibley  Manufacturing  Company  is 
$1,000,000,  and  the  capital  of  tbe  Langley  Company  is  $400,000. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  cotton  which  you  manufacture  in  each  of 
those  mills  yearly? — A.  The  Sibley  Manufacturing  Company's  mill  is 
only  partially  filled  with  machinery.  At  present  we  are  using  between 
six  "and  seven  thousand  bales  there.  At  Langley  we  use  about  five 
thousand  bales. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  Sibley  Mill  when  the  machinery  is  all 
inf — A.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  bales,  according  to  the  style 
of  goods  we  might  conclude  to  make. 

Q.  How  Icmg  have  you  been  a  manufacturer? — A.  Thirteen  years — 
since  1870. 

Q.  What  is  your  relation  to  those  corporations? — A.  I  am  president. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  part  of  the  country? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
born  here,  and  have  lived  in  Augusta  all  my  life  except  during  the  war, 
when  I  was  in  the  Southern  army,  and  five  years  after  that,  from  1865 
to  1870,  when  I  was  in  New  Orleans  in  the  general  shipping  and  com- 
mission business. 
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COTTON   MAKUFACTUEES  DEPBGSSE^D. 

Q.  Wliftt  ia  the  present  condition  of  your  cotton  industry  t — A.  It  a 
not  BO  proajieroua  as  it  bus  been.  Tli©  i)afit  year  has  be*n  one  of  tlie 
most  trying  yearn  I  have  ever  known  since  I  have  lia<i  anything  to  du 
with  niaunfacturing. 

Q.  In  what  resiK-cIsI — A,  The  difficaltj*  in  sellin;;  the  pi-txlticNoinif 
the  mills  and  the  low  price  of  goodn  compared  with  their  cost.  W»  aie 
selling  goods  now  at  the  same  prices  that  we  got  for  tliem  wIk^u  «b 
were  bnying  cotton  at  8  cents.  That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  ivla- 
tive  diflerence  iu  the  cost  of  the  goods  now  and  then. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  cotton t — A.  From  9j  to  95  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  continue  your  buaiuess  iu- 
definitely  at  the  rates  of  profit  you  are  making  this  yeart  Could  you 
keep  up  your  plant  and  pay  reasonable  interest  on  your  capital  and  con- 
tinue the  business  on  that  basis  year  after  yeart — A.  Well,  sir,  Ibe 
present  ontlook  for  profit  is  very  poor.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  keep  it  np  to  what  it  baa  been  in  years  gone  by.  This  year  it  boa 
been  hard  work  to  keep  onr  heads  above  water. 

Q.  Disregarding  the  past,  what  1  want  to  ktiow  is  whether  you  could 
aflbrd  to  continue  the  business  for  the  remitinder  of  your  life  with  no 
better  prospect  of  profit  than  what  you  have  this  yearf — A.  Well,  I 
should  not  want  to  continue  the  business  if  it  looketl  as  it  iloes  now. 
The  first  half  of  the  year  was  better  than  the  last,  but  take  it  for  the  \aA 
six  months,  if  that  state  of  things  continued  I  should  want  to  quit  tbe 
business.  If  you  were  to  take  it,  however,  for  the  past  ten  years,  then 
1  shonld  be  satjstled  to  continue. 

DITIBEITDa  IN   THE  PAST. 

Q.  Other  mannfacturera  have  told  us  something  of  the  dividends  de- 
clued  formerly  in  this  business.  What  have  been  the  dividends  de- 
clared by  your  companies  from  time  to  time  daring  their  existencel— 
A.  The  Sibley  Manufacturing  Company  has  paid  no  dividend  at  all  as 
yet. 

Q,  It  is  a  new  company?— A.  Yes.  This  year  it  has  paid  its  inteiest 
account  and  made  a  little  money;  bat  very  little;  not  enoagh  to  permit 
us  to  speak  about  dividends. 

Q.  Tbe  other  company,  I  suppose,  has  done  better,  having  been  iu 
business  longer. — A.  Tbe  Langley  Manufacturing  CompHny  has  been  in 
existence  thirteen  years.  For  foarand  a  half  years  it  paid  no  dividend, 
but  it  accumulated  a  surplus  fund  of  $170,000,  which  was  used  as  com- 
mercial capital,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  four  and  a  half  years 
tbe  company  has  been  paying  dividends  of  from  8  to  20J  per  cent,  a  year 

Q.  What  was  the  lust  dividend! — A.  The  last  semi-annual  dividerd 
was  5  i>er  cent.  It  wou't  be  as  much  for  these  six  months.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  way  our  business  has  been  going,  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing in  July  we  i)aid  5  per  cent.,  while  the  previous  year  we  paid  12  per 
cent.,  and  the  year  before  that  we  paid  20J  per  cent.  So  that  we  have 
been  gradually  going  down. 

Q.  And  the  present  sixmoutbsyou  do  not  anticipate  any  dividend  T— 
A.  Well,  I  thinli  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  a  small  divideud,  but  not  5  per 
cent. 

OPEEATIVES  AND  WAGES. 
Q.  How  much  help  do  you  employ  t — A.  We  employ  about  five  bun 
dred  and  fifty  bands  at  the  Sibley  and  about  three  hundred  at  the 
Lauglcy  Mill. 
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Q.  Is  the  cost  of  labor  and  are  the  conditions  of  manufactaring  sub- 
stantially the  same  at  Langley  as  here  t — A.  Yirtualiy  the  same.  Oar 
house  rent  there  is  a  little  cheaper  than  it  is  here,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  the  wages  are  a  little  lower,  but  things  approximate  about  the 
same  basis  in  both  places.  A  man  earns  net  about  the  same  there  that 
he  would  in  Augusta.  For  instance,  for  a  house  here  (better  Unisbed) 
they  charge  60  cents  a  room  a  week,  while  there  we  charge  37  J  cents  a 
room  a  week,  and  the  wages  there  are  probably  from  5  to  10  cents  a 
day  less  than  they  are  here,  but  taking  everything  together  the  diflfer- 
ences  about  balance  each  other. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wages  paid  in  those  factories  ! — A.  The  av- 
erage wages  paid  our  male  operatives,  outside  of  the  overseers,  at  the 
Sibley  Mill,  is  about  $1  a  day.  I  would  remark  that  we  use  a  larger 
proportion  of  grown  help  than  they  do  in  most  mills ;  we  have  fewer 
children  employed  and  more  males. 

Q.  Won't  you  give  us  all  the  data  yon  have  in  your  mind  in  re- 
gard to  your  mills  that  you  think  would  be  of  interest  to  us  in  this  in- 
quiry ! — A.  At  the  Sibley  Mill  we  employ  five  hundred  and  fifty  hands, 
half  males  and  half  females.  Out  of  the  five  hundred  and  fitty  there 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  children.  The  hands  earn  on  an  average 
about  $6  a  week.  They  pay  for  room  rent,  as  1  have  stated,  50  cents^ 
a  week.  At  Langley  two-thirds  of  our  operatives  are  females  and  one- 
third  males,  and  the  proportion  of  children,  I  suppose,  is  about  the 
same  as  at  the  Sibley  Mill,  but  at  Langley  there  are  more  females  in 
proportion  to  the  male  help.  The  wages  at  Langley  are  about  enough 
less  than  at  the  Sibley  Mill  to  make  up  the  difference  in  rent,  so  that 
practically  the  wages  in  both  places  are  about  the  same,  because,  as  I 
have  already  explained,  the  difference  in  wages  is  counteracted  by  the 
difference  in  room  rent. 

Q.  The  help  which  you  employ  in  the  Langley  mill,  does  it  come 
mainly  from  South  Carolina  or  from  Georgia  f — A.  The  quarter  part 
of  it  originally  came  from  South  Carolina,  but  Langley  is  so  near  this 
place  that  the  help  floats  back  and  forth  between  here  and  there  and 
between  there  and  Graniteville.  I  think  the  help  at  Langley  and  Oran- 
iteville  is  more  stationary  than  the  help  here,  but  still  the  operatives^ 
go  backwards  and  forwards  a  good  deal. 

REASONS  FOR  EMPLOYING  FAMILIES. 

Q.  I  observe  that  you  all  speak  frequently  of  families  being  employed 
in  the  mills.  I  presume  you  aim,  for  humanitarian  reasons,  to  give,  as  far 
as  possible,  em])loyment  to  members  of  the  same  family  so  as  to  prevent 
separation  ? — A.  Yes,  we  do  that  for  two  reasons.  One  is  a  humanitarian 
reason,  and  the  other  is  that  such  help  is  more  reliable.  If  you  take  a 
family  from  tbe  country  and  educate  them  as  operatives  they  are  very 
apt  to  stay  with  yon,  but  if  you  take  single  men  or  women  they  will 
stay  a  while,  and  then  they  will  be  likely  to  go  off  somewhere  else — likely 
to  go  to  Augusta  or  to  go  to  Graniteville.  But  when  you  take  a  family 
and  train  them  in  the  mill  they  are  more  likely  to  stay,  l)ecause  they 
will  earn  as  good  wages  there  in  the  aggregate  and  have  as  much  in- 
come as  they  would  in  any  other  business  where  the  head  of  the  family 
has  to  do  all  the  work  and  earn  all  the  income. 

EDUCATION,   ITS  GOOD    EFFECTS  AT  LANOLEY. 

Q.  And  the  employment  of  families  has  a  tendency  to  induce  the 
children  to  pursue  the  occupation  of  the  parents,  and  eve  n  the  grand- 
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children  sometimes,  bafi  it  not  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  Langley  we  have 
always  fostered  education.  The  scliool  fund  keeps  tbe  sctioole  up  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  the  company  keeps  them  going  for  three  montlu 
more.  And,  speaking  about  education  and  labor,  I  wish  to  make  a 
remark  ou  a  point  that  has  come  under  my  own  observation.  When  tbo 
Langley  mill  was  first  organized,  and  when  the  help  consisted  largely 
of  iguorant  people  from  the  country,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
we  had  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  urchins  running  around* loose.  We 
owned  all  the  property  in  the  place,  and  I  issued  an  order  that  no  chil- 
dren over  five  years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  any  of  our 
bouses  without  going  to  school.  That  was  done  because  the  parents 
were  negligent  about  sending  the  children  to  school ;  in  fact,  I  have 
often  had  such  parents  tell  me  that  they  did  not  want  their  children  to 
know  more  than  they  did.  Now,  however,  we  have  schools  in  full  oper- 
ation, well  attended,  and  we  have  a  contented  and  happy  pojiulation 
there,  and  I  can  safety  say  that  our  people  are  fully  150  per  cent-  more 
civilized  than  they  were  when  the  village  waa  commenced. 

Q.  What  effect  has  education  had  upon  them  as  laborers,  as  pro- 
dacera  1 — A.  Well,  sir,  it  certaiuly  has  not  hurt  them  any  for  working 
in  the  mill,  but  I  have  not  seen  enough  of  its  effects  to  be  able  to  speak 
positively  in  answer  to  that  question.  However,  1  can  say  generally 
that  the  effects  of  education  are  beneficial,  Wc-  pay  out  the  companyi 
fluids  to  keep  the  school  in  operation  three  months  in  the  year,  and  if  we 
did  not  think  it  beneficial  we  should  not  do  that. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  school  I — A.  I  suppose  there  are  one  bandred 
and  fifty  children. 

Q.  You  mu»t  employ  more  than  one  teacher  t — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  arfl 
stivural  teachers. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  schools  1 — A.  Wo,  sir;  tbe 
State  pays  a  portion.  In  South  Carolina  there  is  a  State  tax  for  educa- 
tion. In  Georgia  there  is  no  State  school  tax,  but  there  is  a  county  tax 
and  in  this  county  the  school  tax  amounts  to  as  mnch  as  the  State  tax 
would. 

THE  BBLATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  BAOES  GOOD  AND  IHPBOTma. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  relations  between  the  whites  and  the  col- 
ored people  t — A.  I  would  say  they  are  very  amicable,  very  friendly. 

Q.  Are  they  becoming  more  so  or  less  so  1 — A.  Oh,  they  are  becoming 
more  so.  I  think  there  has  beeu  an  improvement  in  both  the  whites 
aud  blacks. 

Q.  You  seem  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation  I— A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  as  to  Ibe  relations  between  capital  and  labor 
in  Sonth  Oarolina,  or  in  such  portions  of  that  State  as  you  are  famUiar 
withT — A.  My  experience  in  South  Carolina  is  very  limited }  it  is  con- 
fined to  that  one  place,  Langley.  I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  mat- 
ter outside  of  there,  but  so  far  as  my  general  knowledge  goes  I  think 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  South  Carolina  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  colored  and  the  white  races — a  marked  advance  dur- 
ing the  last  ton  years.  So  far  as  I  cau  see,  both  white  and  colored  peo- 
ple would  get  along  well  enough  if  they  wonld  only  leave  out  tho  few 
politicians  that  want  some  agitation  to  ride  into  office  on. 

Q.  These  politicians  seem  to  be  a  pest  everywhere, — A.  Well,  they 
are  an  unnecessary  evil,  I  suppose :  we  cannot  get  along  without  tfaem. 
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Augusta,  Ga.,  November  23, 1883. 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  HARMONIOUS— EDUCATION. 

Oeorge  T.  Jackson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH: 

Question.  You  have  heard  our  inquiries,  and  you  understand  the 
ground  we  wish  you  to  cover.  Now,  please  proceed,  in  your  own  way 
to  give  us  such  information  as  you  think  will  be  valuable  to  us  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matters  coming  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  State  first 
your  residence,  how  long  you  have  resided  here,  and  what  opportuni- 
ties you  have  had  for  knowing  the  condition  or  the  laboring  classes, 
the  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  working  people  and  of  the  people  here  generally. — Answer. 
Well,  sir,  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Augusta.  So  far  as  the  business 
enterprises  here  are  concerned,  you  have  had  the  testimony  of  the  super- 
intendents, who  have  gone  into  details,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  go  over  that  ground.  So  far  as  my  information  goes  as  to  the 
relations  of  labor  and  capital,  I  can  say  that  they  seem  to  be  remarkably 
harmonious  here,  wonderfully  so.  So  far  as  the  educational  question  is 
concerned,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  as  to  what  we  are  to  con- 
sider education.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  simply  the  three  Bs  consti- 
tute education.  The  fallacy  of  that  view  is  shown  by  what  you  have 
cited,  and  what  has  been  brought  out  here  to-day,  that  the  most  success- 
ful men  are  not  always  those  who  have  the  best  education,  as  the  term 
is  generally  understood  ;  that  is,  literary  education.  The  most  success- 
ful men  are  those  who  have  had  the  rudiments  of  education  to  start  with, 
and  who  have  improved  upon  that  basis  afterwards.  We  see  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  this  view  in  every  relation  of  life.  It  is  the  man  who 
succeeds  after  all,  and  that  is  illustrated  by  the  case  mentioned  by  Sen- 
ator Blair,  of  certain  gentlemen  in  New  York,  who  had  no  education, 
so  called,  yet  who  were  remarkably  successful,  and  who,  when  they  ad- 
vertised for  a  man  to  fill  a  certain  position,  had  five  hundred  applica- 
tions. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  those  five  hundred  men,  unless  they 
had  a  certain  amount  of  education,  would  not  have  been  able  to  fill  the 
position  for  which  they  applied ;  but  look  at  the  difference  between  their 
degree  of  success  and  the  employer's. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION — STATE  EDUCATION. 

Now,  here  at  the  South,  what  we  require  in  an  educational  way  is 
not  more  money  to  be  spent  upon  giving  our  people  a  literary  educa- 
tion, but  a  system  of  instruction  which  will  teach  them  how  to  make  a 
living,  for,  after  all,  that  is  the  main  thing.  That  is  what  we  are  all 
after.  And  I  understand  one  object  of  your  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  what 
means  should  be  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  people  gen- 
erally such  an  education  as  will  enable  them  to  make  a  living  and  im- 
prove their  conditions.  The  education  which  will  serve  that  end  is  not 
merely  education  as  it  is  generally  understood.  You  must  go  beyond 
mat.  Hence,  while  I  approve  of  schools,  and  would  like  that  everybody 
should  have  the  best  education  he  can  get,  at  the  same  time  I  must  say 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  State  undertaking  to  provide  it.  I  hold  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  State  to  tax  you  to  educate  my  children.  I 
know  that  there  are  arguments,  strong  arguments,  I  may  say,  that  if 
yon  educate  the  people  you  will  have  better  citizens,  and  therefore  it  is 
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the  interest  aud  the  duty  of  the  State  to  edacate  its  people.  That,  I 
say,  is  a  lemarkaljiy  stroDg  argament.  But,  then,  bow  is  tie  etidlolw 
attained  1  On  that  principle  you  might  carry  out  the  scheme  that  was 
talked  of  amoDg  oiir  colored  people  afttr  the  war,  and  make  it  the  liaty 
of  the  State  to  i\iriiish  each  one  of  them  with  forty  acres  and  a  mole. 
To  my  mind  the  principle  is  the  same  in  both  caaes,  for  if  yon  can  tai 
me  to  educate  another  man's  children  I  see  no  reason  why,  ou  the 
samci  principle,  you  cannot  tax  me  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
livelihood.  Hence,  I  hay,  I  am  opposed  to  that  system.  But  you  must 
not  understand  me  to  say  that  1  am  opposed  to  edncation.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  in  faior  of  every  man  getting  aa  foil  aud 
complete  an  education  as  ho  possibly  can,  but  not  in  that  way. 

HACE  DIPFEEEKCES. 

Now,  80  far  as  regards  relation  between  the  races,  I  have  certain  views 
upon  that  rjnestioit,  which  may  perhaps  fieeni  a  little  clrange.  In  tlie 
first  place,  t  do  not  believe  in  the  equality  of  the  races.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  ire  are  all  descended  from  Adam,  or  from  Noah,  or  from  Hara, 
and  the  aooner  we  realize  that  fact  ihe  sooner  no  shall  establish  ibe 
proper  relation  between  the  white  man  and  the  hiack  man.  There  is 
a  nidiral  differenco  between  the  two  races,  and  a  hke  dift'ereiice  seems 
tome  to  run  through  all  of  God's  creation.  Yon  have  had  two  men  b«e 
who  have  s{)okeii  for  the  negro  race,  and  who  have  pretended  to  repre- 
sent that  race,  but  I  say,  with  all  respect  to  them,  that  they  are  not  real 
representatives  of  the  negro  race.  They  are  not  black  men ;  they  are  col- 
ored men,  and  it  was  brought  out  here  from  one  of  them  by  a  qneGtion, 
that  althongh  he  appeared  here  as  a  representative  negro,  he  is  really 
SfteeU' sixteenths  white.  Now,  can  it  be  said,  in  any  proper  sense,  that 
those  two  men  rejirfscnt  the  black  race  t 
By  the  Chaibuan: 

Q.  Woald  it  be  fair  to  say,  then,  that  they  represent  both  racesi— A. 
No,  sir :  no  tnore  than  yon  coold  say  that  the  mule  represents  the  horse. 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  then,  that  they  simply  represent  a  mixed  race  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  the  evidence  that  the  taint  follows  to  the  remotest  degree, 
and  adheres  to  the  lower  race,  is  found  in  the  fact  admitted  by  one  of 
those  men,  that  althongh  he  is  fifteen-sixteenths  white,  yet  he  is  in 
alliance  aud  association  with  the  colored  people,  and  identified  with 
them.  Not  that  I  am  blaming  him  at  all  in  that.  I  am  stating  simply 
what  1  believe  to  be  the  fact  and  the  true  view  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

RACE  HAEMOKT,  HOW  SECURED. 

That  seems  to  me  to  show  for  itself,  aud  this  very  harmony  that  we 
have  here  between  the  two  races  is  begotten  of  this  fundamental  factof 
which  1  am  speaking,  the  real  difierenee  between  the  races,  and  the  re- 
spect that  is  paid  by  the  colored  man  to  the  white  man.  Wherever  the 
tnie  relation  of  the  race  is  recognized  in  that  way  you  find  harmony,  be- 
cause, to  my  mind,  that  is  simply  a  recognition  of  God's  law.  Therefore', 
wherever  yon  find  that  recognition  you  find  harmony,  but  wherever 
that  is  departed  from  or  ignored  you  find  clashing.  Wherever  it  is  at- 
tempted to  make  that  equal  which  God  has  made  unequal  you  find  a 
want  of  harmony ;  but  when  yon  accept  the  order  of  things  ordained  by 
God  you  find  harmony.  We  see  that  here  constantly,  and  this  very  re- 
lationship between  the  races  here  is,  to  my  mind,  but  the  result  of  tho 
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recofi:nition  of  the  true  order  of  things.  Do  not  understand  ni(»  as  say- 
ing or  thinking  that  the  inferior  race  is  not  liunian,  or  has  no  rights. 
On  account  of  the  very  inferiority  of  these  ju^ople  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  superior  race  to  treat  them  with  a  greater  degree  of  considerati<m. 
That  is  due  to  their  weakness.  Upon  precisely  the  same  ground  that  we 
treat  the  female  sex  with  extra  consideration,  because  they  are  weaker 
than  we  are,  so  with  reference  to  these  colored  people,  I  believe  it  is 
our  duty  to  treat  them  justly  and  kindly.  Mr.  White  said  that  wherever 
tbey  were  treated  kindly  all  was  harmony  between  the  races.  I  say 
tbey  should  be  always  treated  kindly.  If  they  violate  a  rule  or  a  law 
of  society  I  would  punish  them  tlie  same  as  I  wouhl  ])unish  one  of  my 
children,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  I  have  servants  in  my  family  now 
who  belonged  to  me  before  the  war.  They  have  never  quit  me.  Of 
course  they  have  perfect  liberty  to  go,  but  they  have  not  gone.  Th(\v 
are  with  me  still,  and  I  know  that  there  are  many  families  right  herein 
this  city  who  can  say  the  same  thing.  When  we  n»alize  the  difference 
between  the  races,  and  govern  our  conduct  accordingly,  then  we  will 
harmonize  the  relations  between  them,  and  no  other  influence  will  l>e 
required  to  bring  about  harmony.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  legislation 
you  can  enact  will  make  black  white.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  you 
can  make  a  Chinaman  as  goo<l  a  citizen  as  a  white  man  ;  and  I  hold  the 
same  view  with  reference  to  the  Indian,  or  any  of  the  intermediate  col- 
ored races.  To  my  mind  the  extremes  in  this  matter,  the  white  and  the 
black,  correspond  to  the  differences  which  we  find  running  all  through 
creation.  White  and  black  are  the  extremes,  and  the  intermediates  are 
the  colored  races.  Therefore  when  we  speak  of  a  man  of  mixed  blood 
as  a  colored  man  we  speak  accurately,  according  to  my  view.  These 
men  who  have  appeared  before  you  to  day  to  represent  the  negro  race 
are  colored  men,  but  if  you  say  that  that  man  [indicating  a  negro  in  the 
audience]  is  a  colored  man  I  say  it  is  a  mistake.  I  say  that  man  is  a  black 
man.  I  would  no  more  think  of  calling  him  a  colored  man  than  I  would 
of  calling  you  [addressing  the  chairman]  a  colored  man.  He  is  a  black 
man,  just  as  yon  are  a  white  man. 

Q.  You  would  call  me  a  red  man,  wouldn't  you  ? — [Laughter.] — A.  No, 
sir;  I  would  call  you  a  white  man.  You  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race, 
the  highest  race,  the  rdce  that  has  shown  by  its  intelligence  and  its  char- 
acter throughout  the  history  of  the  world  that  it  is  born  to  rule.  And 
just  because  that  is  true,  just  because  the  white  race  is  bom  to  rule, 
the  responsibility  upon  it  is  all  the  greater  as  to  how  it  shall  rule. 

Bat  I  have  gone  on  further  than  I  had  intended  in  this  general  way, 
and  I  prefer  that  if  yon  desire  any  further  statement  you  should  ask  me 
questions. 

Q.  I  have  certainly  been  very  much  interested  in  hearing  your  state- 
ment of  your  views  as  to  the  radical  relations  of  the  races. — A.  They 
may  seem  to  be  radical,  and  I  l>elieve  they  are  radical,  but  I  l>elieve 
at  the  same  time  they  are  reasonable.  I  believe  that  when  we  dis- 
possess oaraelves  of  all  prejudice,  and  try  to  get  at  the  truth  for 
the  truth's  sake,  we  will  realize  thi.'se  essential  differ(Mices  between 
the  white  and  the  black  races.  We  must  do  it.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  climatic  influences  making  that  man  l)]a<;k  or  making  you 
white.  You  do  not  believe  ir.  The  difffrencre  is  inherent  in  the  races, 
and  is  create^l  in  them  ju.it  as  you  find  likf  diff«.'rences  running 
all  throogh  createil  things.  Tak<:  the  ve;r*rtal>lr'  '.w)ild.  S»'nator  Pugh 
probably  knows  what  a  black-jack  oak  is  as  (listiii^Mii>li«'d  from  a  white 
oak.  Those  tiro  trees  are  of  the  same  family,  but  noiioily  would  v^^- 
tend  to  believe  that  a  white-oak  tree  would  sv)r\\\<^  iT()\^?^\>\2Lvi)w-vM;^ 
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acorn.  Both  belong  to  the  oak  family,  but  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  them.  And  the  same  is  trae  of  the  animal  creation. 
These  differences  are  inherent;  and  why  not!  Why  should  it  not  be 
so  with  the  human  family ;  and  why  should  we  hesitate  to  recognize  the 
fact  as  it  exists!  I  know  that  our  Declaration  of  Independence  says 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  but  you  must  remember  that  at  the 
very  time  that  declaration  was  made,  at  least  twelve  of  the  origin^ 
thirteen  States  held  slaves,  so  that  the  equality  of  the  men  of  the  two 
races  was  not  recognized.  Keither  were  the  Indians  recognized  as 
equals  of  the  white  race ;  nor  do  we  recognize  them  now  as  citizens. 
Again,  we  have  recently  had  a  law  in  reference  to  the  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia, shutting  them  out  on  account  of  their  race.  The  labor  question 
is  not  the  essential  thing  in  that  Chinese  problem.  The  essential  thing 
is  the  difference  of  race.  Those  people  will  never  mingle  with  us  upon 
terms  of  equality,  and  the  sooner  this  Government  and  all  govern- 
ments realize  these  facts  the  sooner  we  shall  have  a  state  of  society  in 
which  there  will  be  no  clashing  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SUPEBIOB  BAOE. 

Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  while  I  hold  these  views  as  to  the  es- 
sential difference  between  races  I  would  never  oppress  any  one ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  hold  that  the  superior  race,  the  governing  race,  should 
make  laws  for  the  whole  community,  and  I  hold  that  view  upon  the  same 
principle  which  I  find  accepted  and  cropping  out  here,  that  education 
and  not  ignorance  should  rule.  Now,  I  would  educate  the  race  that 
seems  to  have  the  greatest  capacity  for  taking  the  highest  education, 
and  I  would  educate  that  race  not  only  in  literature  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects, and  part  of  their  education  should  be  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
treat  the  inferior  race,  justly  always,  but  in  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  naturally  find  them.     Order  is  Heaven's  first  law. 

THE  SUPERIOR  RACE  SHOULD  GOVERN. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  you  consider  the  participation  of  an  inferior 
race  in  political  sovereignty,  or  in  the  making  of  laws,  as  an  improper 
thing  ! — A.  1  regard  it  as  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare. 

Q.  You  think  the  laws  which  the  governing  race  makes  for  itself, 
and  which  its  membeis  are  willing  to  obey,  must  be  such  laws  as  the 
inferior  races  ought  to  be  satisfied  with,  anil  such  as  are  likely  to  be  for 
their  good,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  superior  race! — A.  Decidedly; 
for  the  reason  that  the  superior  race  will  naturally  enact  laws  which 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
inferior  race  must  necessarily  reflect  favorably  upon  the  superior  race 
by  promoting  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

Q.  You  would  locate  the  governing  power  in  the  race,  rather  than  in 
those  qualities  which  fit  men  to  govern! — A.  The  two  things  are  insep- 
arable. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  intelligence  and  integrity  are  supposed  to  be  the 
foundations  of  a  republican  system  of  government  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  if  you  found  those  qualities  developed  in  the  same  degree  in 
the  inferior  race,  you  would  not,  for  that  reason,  give  that  race  a  right 
to  participate  in  the  government? — A.  Xo,  sir;  because  I  do  not  admit 
your  premise  that  I  could  find  those  qualities  in  the  inferior  race  to  the 
same  degree.  Of  course,  I  know  that  there  are  exceptions  in  all  races. 
You  will  find  one  horse  a  good  deal  better  than  another,  and  yet  they 
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are  both  horses.  So,  you  will  find  one  white  man  a  good  deal  better 
or  a  good  deal  worse  than  another.  But  that  does  not  change  the 
principle.  In  like  manner  you  will  find  a  marked  difference  between 
colored  people,  some  of  them  being  almost  infinitely  superior  to  others. 
But  the  principle  is  not  affected  by  those  exceptional  case^. 

Q.  So  that  where  you  did  find  an  exceptionally  superior  member  of 
the  inferior  race,  you  would  still  class  him  as  a  black  man  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  you  would  class  them  all  as  men  ! — A.  Oh,  yes.  In  discuss- 
ing the  question  as  I  am  now  speaking,  I  speak  of  the  races  as  races. 
Of  course,  we  can  pick  out  individuals  in  both  races  who  will  excel 
greatly  the  majority  of  the  members  of  their  own  race.  If  that  were 
not  so  possibly  you  gentlemen  would  not  be  occupying  seats  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  I  know  that  these  views  which  I 
am  expressing  are  very  radical,  as  you  have  characterized  them. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  do  not  characterize  your  views  as  radical. 

Mr.  PuGH.  Don't  you  believe  the  views  you  have  expressed  here  are 
entertained  generally  by  white  men  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  PuGH.'  I  do. 

The  Witness.  I  believe  they  are  the  views  generally  entertained  by 
white  men;  and  1  mean  not  only  here  at  the  South,  but  at  the  North 
also.  I  believe  that  if  the  people  of  the  North  would  come  out  and  ex- 
press* their  real  opinions  on  this  questions  they  would  be  found  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  I  have  expressed  here.. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  know  that  Senator  Edmunds  has  said  so.  So  have  Sen- 
ator Jones,  of  Nevada,  and  other  Republican  Senators — all  learned 
and  able  men. 

The  Witness.  I  know  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  white  man's 
nature  to  admit  social  equality  on  the  part  of  the  black  man. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  aware  that  Senator  Edmunds  entertained 
the  idea  that  the  negro  was  not  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Mr.  PUGH.  That  is  another  question.  But  Senator  Edmunds  did  say 
that  the  white  race  had  ruled  and  would  rule,  and  ought  to  rule^  and 
that  no  power  on  earth  could  prevent  it.  He  made  a  very  luminous 
speech  on  that  subject  in  vindication  of  the  superiority  of  the  Caucasian 
race. 

The  Chairman.  In  Congress! 

Mr.  PUGH.  Yes,  in  the  Senate ;  and  I  heard  the  speech,  and  you  will 
find  it  in  the  Congressional  Becord.  He  said  it  was  useless  to  deny  the 
superior  governing  capacity  of  the  white  race,  because  it  was  historic. 

The  Witness.  You  remember  Senator  Jones's  speech  upon  the  Chi- 
nese question.  He  went  further  than  any  Southern  man  dare  go,  but 
he  simply  expressed  the  ideas  which  we  have  all  got  to  recognize  before 
we  can  have  a  settled  and  harmonious  state  of  society  where  it  is  com- 
posed of  different  races.* 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Senator  Edmunds  will  have  to  revise  and 
qualify  some  of  his  expressions,  if  he  has  ever  taken  the  i>osition  that 
the  colored  man  should  not  have  the  right  to  vote. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  I  understand  yon  correctly,  yon  hold  that  the  colored  race  in  a 
republic,  in  which  the  Caucasian  race  also  is  an  element,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  political  sovereignty  f — A, 
Yes,  sir;  Mr.  White  has  admitted  as  much  in  his  statement  here* 

51 — 0  4 (6  LAW) 
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Wherever  you  have  found  the  inferior  races  in  power,  has  not  the  gov- 
ernment degenerated;  and  wherever  the  white  race  has  run  into  amal- 
gamation with  an  inferior  race  it  has  been  disastrous.  Look  at  the 
North  American  and  the  South  American  republics  and  compare  them. 
Look  at  Jamaica.  What  is  the  condition  of  Hayti  now!  What  is  the 
condition  of  Liberia  t 

PHILADELPHIA  RATHER  THAN  LIBERIA. 

Before  the  war  I  knew  a  colored  man  who  was  worth  about  $20,000, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Liberia;  but  a  short  time  before  he 
was  to  start  he  came  in  to  see  Colonel  Henry,  and  said,  "  Massa  Henry, 
1  just  heard  that  there  is  no  white  men  in  Liberia,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment there  is  controlled  entirely  b^  black  men."  **  Yes,"  said  Colonel 
Henry,  "  that  is  the  fact."  "  Well,"  said  this  colored  man,  "You  have 
been  helping  me  to  go  to  Liberia,  but  I  want  to  stop  right  here.  I  am 
not  going  there.  I  won't  go  to  any  place  where  negroes  rule  and  control. 
I  won't  go  to  Liberia;  I  am  going  to  Philadelphia."  And  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  instead  of  to  Liberia.  That  was  a  very  intelligent  negro, 
so  intelligent  that  he  would  not  go  to  any  country  where  his  own  race 
had  control.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  look  at  this 
matter  fairly  and  squarely,  and  if  we  do  that  we  can  come  to  only  one 
conclusion.  Where  have  these  people  ever  succeeded  in  carrying  on 
government  at  all?  Do  we  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that 
wherever  they  have  been  admitted  to  power  in  a  government  that 
government  has  degenerated  ? 

THE  WHITE  PEOPLE  DETERMINED  TO   GOVERN   GEORGIA. 

As  Mr.  White,  I  tliiuk,  said  here  (for  the  truth  must  come  out),  the 
question  at  one  time  was,  in  this  State,  whether  the  blacks  or  the  whites 
should  govern  the  State,  and  the  whites  determined  that  they  would 
rule ;  and  that  is  the  fact,  and  you  may  make  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  PuGH.  And  they  will  always  do  it. 

The  Witness.  They  will  always  do  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  my 
manhood  here  to-night,  and  to  assert  the  superiority  of  the  white  race 
to  which  I  belong. 

THE   MAJORITY,  IF   IGNORANT,  SHOULD   NOT   RULE. 

Q.  You  say  the  whites  determined  that  the  negroes  should  not  vote?— 
A.  ^o,  sir,  that  they  should  not  rule. 

Q.  You  do  110^  mean,  I  suppose,  that  the  negro  should  not  vote,  or 
that  his  vote  should  not  enter  into  the  general  result,  and  control  where 
it  is  in  the  niaj  jrit^  f — A.  I  would  prefer  that  it  should  not,  because, 
as  the  testimony  which  you  have  had  here  to-day  goes  to  show,  the 
colored  people  lack  the  necessary  intelligence.  •  I  know  that  here  upon 
the  Georgia  Railroad,  within  the  last  three  months,  they  had  employed 
negroes  as  train  hands,  but  owing  to  their  constitutional  negligence,  as 
you  may  call  it,  so  many  accidents  occurred  that  the  railroad  company  has 
been  couipelled  to  put  white  men  in  i)lace  of  them.  They  put  colored  men 
to  do  that  duty  and  kept  them  at  it  until  they  found  that  they  could  not 
do  it.  That  was  the  only  reason  they  changed  to  white  men,  because 
there  was  an  advantage  in  employing  colored  men,  inasmuch  as  they 
could  hire  theni  for  less  money  than  white  men. 

Q.  Supj)ose  that  the  negro  vote  was  larger  than  the  white  vote  in 
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Georgia,  and  that  the  negroes  should  be  in  a  majority  at  the  polls 
would  yc»u  give  them  control  of  the  State  government  f — A.  1  would 
not;  and  if  necessary,  I  would  appeal  to  you  to  assist  me  not  to  do  it. 
I  would  appeal  to  you  as  a  white  man  to  stand  by  your  race  and  not  to 
let  the  black  man  rule  us  whites.  That  would  be  my  principle,  and  I  do 
not  believe  1  woujd  api)eal  in  vain  even  to  Boston  or  New  England. 
When  the  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  white  race,  I  do  not  believe  I 
would  make  that  appeal  in  vain,  either  to  you  or  to  New  England,  be- 
cause I  have  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  the  New  England  people.  When 
the  question  was  not  merely  as  to  the  right  of  the  negro  to  vote,  but  as 
to  which  race  should  rule  in  this  State,  or  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union,  when  it  came  to  be  a  question  ot  the  black  race  ruling  the  white 
race,  I  believe  that  you.  Senator  Blair,  would  be  on  the  white  side. 

Q.  But  why  cannot  individuals  of  both  races  exercise  their  political 
rights  without  raising  the  question  of  one  race  ruling  the  other? — A. 
The  question  cannot  be  avoided,  because  I  tell  you  honestly  that  the 
white  race  will  control.  If  you  had  as  many  negroes  in  New  Hamp- 
shire as  we  have  here,  you  would  do  there  just  as  we  do  here;  because, 
as  I  have  said  more  than  once,  the  superior  race  will  assert  its  superior- 
ity, and  would  do  it  in  New  Hampshire.  You  would  not  consent  to  be 
governed  by  an  inferior  race. 

THE  EXISTING  STATUS  IN   GEORGIA. 

Q.  But  my  question  now  is  this,  whether  you  think  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty here  in  Georgia  or  in  Alabama — I  believe  that  in  South  Carolina 
the  negro  vote  is  in  the  majority — whether  there  is  any  difficulty  here 
])ractically  in  ignoring  the  question  of  race  and  dealing  with  the  political 
issues  that  are  pending,  irrespective  of  race  or  color,  and  taking  the 
verdict  of  the  whole  people  at  the  polls  as  though  they  were  one 
race? — A.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  now;  for  the  reason  I  have  already 
given  you,  that  the  whites  will  control. 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  whites  will  have  it  anyway  ! — A.  Oh,  yes.  As  I 
have  already  said,  in  dealing  with  ordinary  questions,  there  will  be  no 
trouble,  but  when  there  is  a  (piestiou  which  produces  friction  between 
the  races,  you  will  find  that  the  superior  race  is  going  to  control.  As 
an  evidence  of  that,  you  will  remember  that  even  the  Indians  used  to 
own  negroes  as  slaves.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  inferior  race  holding 
a  superior  ra^e  in  slavery!  The  Seminole  Indians,  in  Florivia,  and 
the  Creeks  held  negro  slaves,  and  even  when  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  amendments  were  adopted  they  did  not  want  to  give  them 
up,  and  really  it  was  a  legal  question  as  to  whether  they  were  bound 
to  do  so,  and  whether,  owing  to  their  peculiar  position,  slavery  with 
them  was  abolished,  but  they  were  too  weak  to  raise  that  question,  and 
they  had  to  submit. 

Q.  Is  not  the  fact  that  the  colored  men  have  discovered  how  you 
white  men  feel  upon  this  question,  i»robably  one  reason  why  they  gen- 
erally do  not  vote  ? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  they  do  vote. 

Mr.  PuGH.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  negroes  here  to-day  would  vote 
to  take  charge  of  this  Government. 

The  Witness.  I  will  bet  on  it  that  they  would  not,  if  you  gave  them  a 
fair  chance  to  decide  for  themselves.  If  you  rooted  out  the  scalawags 
and  carpet-baggers  and  left  the  colored  i^eople  free  to  come  to  their  own 
conclusions  upon  that  question  without  any  outside  influence,  they 
Would  not  vote  to  take  charge  of  the  Gk)vernment. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Don't  you  thiuk  they  would  be  glad  to  cast  their  votes  with  the 
rest  and  have  them  counted  with  the  Fcst,  and  have  them  enter  into  the 
general  result  ? — A..  Oh,  yes ;  and  they  do  that,  except,  as  Mr.  White 
says,  when  there  is  a  little  friction,  and  then  they  are  very  likely  to  vote 
on  our  side.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  we  exercise,  or  that  we  are 
going  to  exercise,  any  force.  I  do  not  mean  that.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
we  will  use  persuasion,  or,  if  necessary 

The  Chairman  (interposing).^  Money. 

The  Witness.  Well,  yes ;  money,  if  necessary.  I  have  seen  it  here 
myself  wl^en  it  was  a  question  of  the  preservation  of  society — a  ques- 
tion whether  society  should  continue  to  exist  or  should  lapse  into  chaos. 
Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  how  we  should  act  under  such  circum- 
stances? 1  remember  a  time  in  this  community  when  there  was  trouble 
between  thcraces,  and  when  we  had  United  States  troops  here,  aud 
when  the  question  came  up  they  acted  with  the  people  of  their  own 
color  ^  and  that  was  just  after  the  war,  too. 


Augusta,  Ga.,  November  23, 1883. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

John  F.  Abmstbong  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  business  f — ^Answer.  I  am  a  dry-goods  mer- 
chant. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  merchant  in  Augusta? — A.  About 
eight  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Augusta  ? — A.  ]N^o,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  t — A.  In  Ireland. 

condition   of   working  people    in   ENGLAND   AND   IRELAND. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  labor  in  Ireland  and  in 
England  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  no  detailed  knowledge,  simply  a  geueral 
knowledge.     I  lived  in  England  four  years. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  the  result  of  your  observa- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  in  those  two  countries, 
Ireland  first,  aud  then  England,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  class  here? — A.  I  think  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  is 
worse  in  Ireland  than  in  any  country  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  their  condition  here  is  better  than  it  is  in  either  England  or  Ireland. 

Q.  Do  .you  mean  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  in  the  South!— 
A.  Yes;  it  is  better  even  in  the  South. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  in  the  old  countries? — A.  It  is  about 
eighteen  years  since  I  left  England. 

Q.  You  have  knowledge,  I  suppose,  by  correspondence  since  that  time 
and  have  probably  come  in  contact  from  time  to  time  with  people  from 
the  old  countries? — A.  Oh,  yes;  steadily  all  the  time. 

FREE  TRADE  WOULD  REDUCE  AMERICAN  WAGES. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  etl'ect 
of  the  free-trade  system  of  doing  business,  upon  the  wages  of  tlie  labor- 
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Ing  people?-^A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have;  and,  from  all  my  observation,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  adoption  of  the  free-trade  system  here  would 
necessitate  a  reduction  of  wages  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  facts  have  you  observed  which  lead  you  to  that  conclusion! — 
A.  I  am  led  to  that  conclusion  by  my  observation  of  the  condition  of 
the  labor  in  England  when  I  lived  there,  as  well  as  by  my  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  capital  is  content  to  receive  less  return  there  than  it  is  here. 
In  other  words,  the  rate  of  interest  is  much  less,  generally  speaking,  in 
the  old  countries  than  in  this  country,  and  capitalists  are  willing  to  accept 
smaller  dividends.  Then,  too,  everybody  knows  that  manufoctures  in 
England  have  existed  much  longer  than  they  have  in  this  country  and 
have  been  brought  down  to  a  finer  point,  so  to  speak.  Everybody  knows, 
also,  that  labor  is  not  in  so  good  a  position  there  as  that  which  it  occupies 
here;  it  is  not  so  well  paid  in  England  as  it  is  here,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  all  these  considerations,  the  English  manufacturers  can  produce  goods 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  produced  in  this  country,  generally  speaking. 

Q.  With  no  tariff,  and  with  manufactured  articles  produced  more 
cheaply  there  than  they  can  be  produ(?ed  here  at  the  present  time,  and 
with  interest  and  labor  lower  in  England  than  they  are  here,  would  not 
the  English  manufacturers  necessarily  be  able  to  destroy  our  home  com- 
petition?— A.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  would  be,  so  far  as  re- 
gards most  articles  of  manufacture  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

THE  TARIFF  NOT  A  LOCAL  QUESTION. 

Q.  Have  you  reflected  upon  this  subject  as  a  Southern  man  and  as  a 
citizen  of  Augusta! — A.  1  generally  look  upon  questions  of  this  kind  in 
a  broader  way  than  that.  I  have  not  studied  the  question  so  much  with 
reference  to  my  citizenship  here  in  Augusta  as  with  relerence  to  my  citi- 
zenship in  the  country  at  large. 

Q.  I  understood  your  position  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  the  laboring 
people  of  this  country  at  large  to  be  that  the  adoption  of  free  trade 
would  necessitate  their  reduction.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
effect  of  free  trade  upon  the  wages  of  the  laboring  people  here  in  Au- 
gusta and  in  the  South  generally  ! — A.  1  think  it  would  necessarily  tend 
to  reduce  wages.  Our  manufacturers  would  have  to  lower  the  price  of 
their  goods  and  cut  down  expenses,  and  about  the  first  thing  that  they 
would  try  to  economize  in  under  such  circumstances  would  be  the 
wages  of  their  operatives.  That  is  my  experience.  I  have  always 
noticed  that  if  the  prices  of  goods  go  down,  labor  has  to  bear  at  least 
its  full  proportion  of  the  reduction. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  result  would  be  the  cheapening  of  commod- 
ities to  the  American  consumer  ! — ^A.  I  think  that  might  be  the  result 
for  a  time,  but  not  permanently. 

Q.  If  at  all,  \^hy  not  permanently  ! — A.  Because  I  think  that  the  En- 
glish manufacturers  can  manufacture  goods  so  much  cheaper  than  we  can 
that  they  would  be  able,  in  the  first  place,  to  break  up  the  competing  in- 
dustries in  this  country,  and  when  they  did  that,  as  capital  is  more  mobil- 
ized (if  1  may  use  that  expression)  there  than  it  is  here,  they  would  put 
up  the  prices — they  would  form  combinations  for  that  purpose  just  as  the 
railroads  here  form  combinations  to  put  up  their  rates,  and  they  would 
be  able  to  do  it,  because  they  would  have  the  market  to  themselves. 

Q.  And  then,  if  our  manufacturers  undertook  to  re-establish  them- 
selves, what  would  be  the  result ! — A.  Oh,  they  would  have  to  be  pro- 
tected again  before  they  could  even  make  an  effort  at  all. 

Q.  Suppose  they  undertook  to  reestablish  themselves  without  pro- 
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tection,  what  would  be  the  probable  course  of  the  English  manufact- 
urers f — A.  Well,  I  think  that  when  they  encountered  opposition  here 
they  would  put  down  the  prices  again  so  as  to  entirely  crush  out  any 
attempt  of  our  manufacturers  to  interlfere  with  them. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  without  a  tariff  to  protect  our  industries  in 
the  effort  to  re-establish  themselves,  that  effort  would  necessarily  fail, 
because  when  the  extortions  of  the  English  manufacturers  had  tempted 
our  own  people  to  seek  to  revive  our  home  manufa<5tures,  the  English 
producers  would  put  down  the  prices  of  their  goods  temporarily  so  low 
that  our  people  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  them  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  Southern  country  as  a  raanufacturiDg 
country  f — A.  I  think  it  has  many  very  important  advantages. 

Q.  Have  you  traveled  in  any  other  portious  of  the  South  as  well  as 
these  Gulf  States  f — A.  No,  sir ;  in  speaking  on  that  subject  I  speak 
more  from  information  gathered  in  a  general  way  than  from  personal 
knowledge. 

THE  CAPITALIST  AHEAD. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  you  coincide  with  others  who  have  testified,  that  the 
relations  between  labor  and  capital  here  are  of  an  amicable  and  kindly 
character  f — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  laboring  man  and  the 
capitalist,  under  the  present  order  of  things,  get  each  a  fair  division  of 
the  product  resulting  from  their  joint  efforts  f — A.  Well,  I  rather  think 
that  the  capitalist  has  had  the  best  of  it  so  far  in  the  South.  That  is 
my  opinion,  and  I  express  it  candidly. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  ])lain  case  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  opinion. 
Of  course  it  is  only  au  oi)iniou,  and  others  may  differ  with  me. 

Q.  Still,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  but  for  the  establishment  of  manufactures 
here  the  working;-  people  of  tlie  South  would  have  sulfered  still  more?— 
A.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  a<;iee  fully  to  that. 

Q.  They  would  liave  luul  hardly  any  ernploynieut  at  all.  would  they  ?— 
A.  That  is  true.  JStill,  1  think  that  tlie  division  between  capital  and 
labor  has  hardly  reached  a  point  yet  where  it  can  be  called  fair.  I  think 
the  dividends  of  capital  are  too  lar^e  in'the  South  wheir  you  consider 
the  \va<4'es  that  labor  (*oniniands. 

Q.  The  «;eneral  extension  of  numufactures  throughout  the  South  will 
probably  sutliciently  lemedy  that,  will  it  not"? — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  it 
will. 

Q.  It  must  create  a  demand  and  a  competition  for  labor  which  will  re- 
sult in  au  increase  of  waj^es  ? — A.  1  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  time  as  this  is  a  favorable  one  to  induce 
foreign  (competition  by  means  of  free  trade? — A.  1  certainly  do  itot  1 
don't  think  that  the  nianufaetures  of  this  country,  especially  those  of 
the  South,  have  a  sutticient  foothold  yet  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  those  of  England. 

Q.  Have  you  au  opinion  as  to  the  effect  w^hich  the  establishment  of 
these  manufacturing  enterj)rises  and  the  building  up  of  manufactures 
in  the  South  has  upon  the  home  market  of  the  agriculturist  ?  Does 
it  give  him  any  better  chance  to  sell  his  agricultural  products  at  home 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  am  satisiied  that  it  does. 
Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  the  more  people  there  are  to  consume  bis 
I)roducts,  the  larger  his  market  and  the  higher  the  prices  that  he  can 
command. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  market  so  desirable  as  a  home  market  ? — A.  It  is 
the  only  certain  market  to  count  upon.    1  know  as  a  dry  goods  man  that, 
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while  I  am  not  very  nelfish,  T  would  much  rather  hear  that  we  had  a 
good  cotton  crop  around  Augusta  than  to  hear  that  they  had  a  good 
cotton  crop  in  Texas  and  a  failure  or  a  comparative  failure  here,  because 
if  we  have  a  good  local  crop  I  would  be  certain  of  doing  a  much  better 
business. 

THE  MERCHANTS  DO  NOT  SUFFER. 

Q.  We  have  had  some  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  merchants  get 
a  large  part  of  the  profits  of  the  laboring  people.  What  have  you  to 
say  about  that  f — A.  Well,  I  think  the  merchants  are  anxious  to  get 
their  share  as  well  as  the  manufacturers.  I  will  not  undertake  to  ex- 
empt them  from  the  general  rule. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  do  get  their  share,  or  more  than  their  share  f — 
A.  I  think  the  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  everybody  in  this 
country  is  to  expect  to  be  better  remunerated  for  his  services  than  he 
would  be  in  Ireland  or  in  England.    That  is  my  experience. 

COUNTRY  STORES. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  manner  in  which  mercantile  business  is  con- 
ducted in  the  country  regions  in  dealing  with  the  poorer  class  of  whites 
and  with  the  colored  people,  those,  for  instance,  who  take  land  upon  shares 
and  who  depend  upon  somebody  to  advance  them  the  means  of  living 
until  their  crop  is  made  f — A.  I  am  satisfied  from  some  little  experience 
in  that  line  when  there  used  to  be  more  of  that  business  done  in  the 
city  than  there  is  now,  that  those  people  have  to  pay  an  enormous  price, 
on  account  of  the  great  risk  that  the  merchant  takes  in  making  such 
advances.    I  am  satisfied  that  the  profits  are  very  large. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  think  it  any  wonder  that  those  people  doing  business 
in  that  way  upon  credit,  paying  such  enormous  profits  to  the  merchants, 
come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  they  come  out  at  all,  in  debt,  or  at 
least  without  having  anything  to  spare! — A.  I  do  not.  I  am  satisfied 
that  those  who  farm  upon  that  principle  will  never  get  rich. 

Q.  Are  you  not  satisfied  that  they  will  get  poor,  or  will  remain  sot — 
A.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  man  who  can  keep  his  head  above  water,  farm- 
ing in  that  way,  would  make  a  fortune  if  he  could  farm  for  cash. 

Q.  You  are  fully  satisfied  that  no  man  can  make  money  under  that 
system  f — A.  Perfectly. 


Augusta,  Ga.,  November  23, 1883. 
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FLOUR-MAKING  IN  AUGUSTA — PRICES. 

Walter  M.  Jackson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  PuGH : 

Question.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  f — Answer.  I  am  a  mer- 
chant miller.    I  have  a  flour  mill. 

Q.  How  large  a  business  in  that  line  do  you  carry  on  f — A.  We  con- 
sume about  1,000  or  1,200  bushels  of  wheat  a  day.  We  make  from  about 
225  to  250  barrels  of  flour  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  Where  do  you  purchase  your  wheat! — A.  Principally  out  West. 
Early  in  the  season  we  purchase  in  the  local  markets  and  in  Upper  Geor- 
gia.   Later,  when  that  is  exhausted,  we  get  our  supx^ly  from  Tennessee 
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aud  Keutucky,  depending  upon  tlie  season  and  the  crops  that  they  make. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  go  as  far  we«t  as  Indiana  and  Missouri. 

Q.  Your  wheat  is  brought  to  you  by  rail,  I  suppose  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  the  freight  on  a  barrel  of  flour  cost  you  from  Minne- 
sota f — A.  We  have  none  from  there:  the  freights  from  that  section 
would  be  so  high  that  we  could  not  sell  the  flour  here  at  all.  The  mar- 
ket for  that  wheat  is  in  the  East  and  abroad. 

Q.  Dothey  send  flour  here  to  sell  in  competition  with  yours  t — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  No  Northwestern  flour  comes  here! — A.  Very  little.  That  is  a 
different  quality  of  wheat  up  there.  It  is  what  we  call  spring  wheat 
here,  a  harder  wheat  than  ours,  and  our  people  are  not  accustomed  to 
it,  and  I  believe  that  they  prefer  the  winter- wheat  flour,  especially  when 
they  get  it  at  a  less  cost. 

Q.  You  say  you  cpnsume  1,200  bushels  of  wheat  a  day.  Does  your 
consumption  continue  it  that  rate  the  year  round! — A.  No,  sir;  I  can- 
not say  that  it  does. 

Q.  About  how  many  bushels  do  you  grind  in  a  year  ? — A.  Possibly 
from  225,000  to  250,000 ;  sometimes  we  have  a  pretty  regular  run  the 
year  round.  Again,  there  are  two  or  three  months  when  the  business  is 
rather  slack. 

Q.  Of  course  you  make  different  grades  or  brands  of  flour;  at  about 
what  rates  do  you  sell  your  flour  this  year  at  the  millt — A  .What  we 
call  our  patent  flour,  the  highest  grade,  we  put  at  about  $7.25  wholesale, 
but  the  average  price  of  our  flour  is  from  $6  to  $6.25. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  it  f — A.  Principally  in  our  local  market  Our 
territory  is  comprised,  probably,  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Augusta, 
but  our  principal  sales  are  between  Augusta  and  the  coast.  We  do 
not  go  back  very  much. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  your  farmers  in  Georgia  grow  wheat  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  get  some  wheat  from  South  Carolina  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some. 
There  are  no  mills  over  there,  except  little  country  mills. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  flour  made  in  this  State  do  you  think  the 
State  produces  ? — A.  A  very  small  percentage,  because  while  there  are 
two  mills  here  and  three,  I  thiuk,  in  Atlanta,  still,  they  produce  but  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  flour  that  is  manufactured  and  consumed. 
Early  in  the  season  there  is  a  great  deal  of  country  flour  manufactured 
by  the  small  mills.  The  farmers  send  their  wheat  to  the  mill  themselves 
for  the  first  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  I  mean  what  i^roportiou  of  the  flour  consumed  by  the  people  of 
Georgia  is  produced  by  the  farmers  of  Georgia  ? — A.  Oh,  I  should  think 
there  is  at  least  50  x^er  cent.  No,  on  reflection,  I  don't  think  there  is 
so  much  as  that.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  local  production  here,  I 
may  say  that  we  grind  up  the  wheat  that  is  made  in  this  vicinity  in 
from  thirty  to  sixty  days  after  the  harvest. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one-sixth  of  the  flour  eaten  in  Georgia,  is  pro- 
duced in  the  State  ? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  definitely, 
because  I  have  not  given  the  subject  any  thought.  When  you  first  asked 
the  question  I  thought  you  spoke  of  the  amount  of  flour  manufactured 
here  and  not  of  the  amount  of  wheat  produced. 

FREIGHTS. 

Q.  And  to  that  question  what  answer  would  you  make! — A.  I  should 
say  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  it  is  manufactured  here.  Some  years 
we  make  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat. 
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Q.  Do  tbe  mills  of  Georgia  grind  any  for  other  States! — A.  Yes;  we 
grind  a  good  deal  for  South  Carolina.  The  question  of  freight,  however, 
comes  in  there,  so  that  we  cannot  well  go  beyond  a  certain  distance 
from  Augusta. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  to  pay  local  rates  or  through  rates  f — A.  We  have 
to  pay  local  rates.  Then  Augusta  is  situaled  near  the  coast,  and  the 
coast  gets  much  lower  rates  from  the  West  than  Augusta  does. 

Q.  Why  is  that  f — A.  That  question  has  been  a  very  knotty  one  with 
the  railroads,  and  one  that  has  been  very  difficult  to  solve.  They  say 
that  rates  are  lower  necessarily  to  places  on  the  coast  than  they  are  to 
interior  points,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  water  lines  from  New 
York  to  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  the  result  is  to  give  those  coast 
pqints  lower  rates  than  we  have  in  the  interior. 

Q.  You  mean  that  they  can  transport  gratn  from  the  West  by  rail  to 
New  York  and  then  send  it  by  water  to  Charleston  or  Savannah  and 
thus  comi)ete  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  ratec  are  really  lower  that 
way.  The  water  rates  compel  the  railroads  from  the  West  to  take  grain 
through  Augusta  at  coast  rates,  so  that  they  lay  it  down  in  Charleston 
or  Savannah  at  less  cost  than  in  Augusta,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
our  market  is  confined  to  within  a  certain  distance  of  Augusta :  we  can- 
not go  to  the  coast. 

Q.  Do  you  make  anything  but  flour! — A.  We  do  not.  There  is  a 
mill  in  this  city  that  makes  corn-meal  also.  Its  capacity  is  about  as 
large  as  ours  or  probably  a  little  more. 

Q.  Where  does  the  corn  come  from  ! — A.  The  com  comes  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Upper  Georgia.  There  is  not  much  of  the  corn  that  is  made 
in  Georgia  converted  into  flour  or  meal.  It  is  used  at  home.  When  a 
farmer  makes  his  crop  of  corn  he  keeps  it  for  home  use.  The  farmers 
do  not  make  that  crop  here  to  sell,  but  for  home  consumption  exclu- 
sively. 

STOCK  RAISING  IN  OEOROIA. 

Q.  Is  there  much  stock  in  Georgia  ! — A.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
State  there  is  a  good  deal,  and  the  industry  is  increasing,  I  understand. 
Then,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  in  the  mountain  region,  they  are 
raising  sheep  and  cattle  to  some  extent,  but  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
there  is  very  little  of  what  you  might  call  stock-raising ;  though  it  is 
being  developed  now  to  some  extent. 

LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ! — A.  From  fifteen  to  twenty; 
we  employ  both  white  and  black  labor. 

Q.  Are  there  any  collisions  or  difficulties  between  your  white  and 
your  black  help,  based  on  dittereuce  of  race  or  color  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  we 
have  never  had  any  difficulty  of  that  kind  in  any  wa^  or  shape. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay! — A.  We  pay  them  $1  a  day  on  an  aver- 
age. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  steady  at  their  work  ! — A.  My  regular 
hands  are  very  steady,  but  it  takes  them  a  long  time  to  become  steady. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  labor  that  changes  about  from  one  place  to 
another  nearly  every  week.  That  class  of  labor  will  not  be  steady  at 
anything,  but  our  regular  laborers  are  very  steady.  I  have  not  had  any 
trouble  with  them,  even  at  electicn  times  or  at  any  other  time.  . 
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THE  FUTURE  HOPEFUL. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  younger  men  of  the  South  who  have  got  to 
make  the  future;  now,  what  do  you  think  of  the  future! — A.  In  what 
respect  f 

Q.  In  all  respects. — A.  That  is  rather  a  broad  question  to  ask  a  yonng 
man. 

Q.  It  is  reasonably  broad,  I  admit,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  you  and  sncli 
as  you,  the  young  men  of  this  country,  have  its  future  in  your  hands. 
Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  f — A.  Well,  we  are  going  to  try 
to  make  something  out  of  it. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  spirit  is  abroad  among  the  younger  people  in 
Georgia ;  I  mean  the  white  folks  f — A.  We  are  hopeful  of  brighter  days. 
Of  course,  we  have  what'  we  call  in  business  circles  dull  years,  but  I 
think  the  country  generally  is  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  has 
been  for  the  pa«t  three  or  four  years,  and  I  think  the  condition  is  being 
improved  yearly — the  general  condition  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  South.  I  think  the  South  has  made  more 
rapid  strides  in  improvement  within  the  past  few  years  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  discouraged  f — A.  Oh,  not  at  all,  sir. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  COLORED  MIND. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  reason  to  be.  Now,  is  there 
anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state  f — ^A.  There  is  one  other  point  that 
I  would  like  to  mention.  I  heard  you  ask  some  questions  about  lahor 
and  about  the  character  of  the  colored  man  as  a  laborer,  &c.  As  I 
have  stated,  I  have  worked  both  colored  men  and  white  men  in  my  mill, 
and  I  find  this  to  be  the  case,  so  far  at  least,  that  I  never  have  been  able 
to  find  a  colored  man  who  has  shown  capacity  for  a  controlling  position, 
for  instance  the  position  that  you  might  call  head  miller.  They  can  go  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  they  can  be  very  faithful  workers  in  every  way,  but 
1  do  not  think  that  that  position  could  be  safely  given  to  any  colored 
man  that  I  have  ever  employed. 

Q.  Is  that  a  difiicult  position  to  fill  ? — A.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of 
head  work,  and  1  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  colored  m^n  that  I  have 
employed  in  my  experience  have  developed  that  capacity  that  would 
enable  them  to  do  the  necessary  head  work.  You  can  give  them  an 
order  to  carry  out  and  they  will  do  very  excellently  in  that  department, 
but  to  give  them  any  management  I  do  not  think  they  could  ever  get 
up  to  it.  It  might  come  in  the  course  of  years,  and  may  come  sometime 
in  the  future. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  in  Georgia  who  is  at  the  head  of  any 
sort  of  business  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  There  was  a  colored  man  here 
who  did  get  the  position  of  head  miller  for  a  short  time  for  some  of  our 
friends  who  are  in  the  milling  business,  but  he  did  not  retain  it  long.  I 
think  he  gave  the  position  up  voluntarily  when  they  went  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  mill,  to  overhaul  it  and  make  some  changes  in  the 
machinery  ;  he  said,  I  believe,  that  he  would  preler  not  to  take  charfre 
of  it  any  longer.  He  was  willing  to  take  the  povsition  of  second  miller 
or  assistant,  but  he  preferred  not  to  take  charge  of  the  mill. 

Q.  There  are  some  colored  men  managing  plantations,  are  there  not  ?— 
A.  Yes;  I  think  they  can  do  that. 

Q.  But  you  think  they  are  not  capable  of  managing  any  wsort  of  me- 
chanical or  manufacturing  establishment*? — A.  No,  sir.    They  become 
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very  good  mechanics;  they  make  excellent  carpenters,  but  I  don't 
think  they  could  ever  become  contractors,  where  they  would  have  to 
figure  on  large  buildings. 

Q.  But  you  say  they  are  blacksmiths,  plasterers,  painters,  and  car- 
pentersf — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  make  mechanics  of  all  those  kinds;  but  when 
you  get  up  to  superint-ending,  they  do  not  succeed,  although  they  do 
sometimes  boss  a  gang  of  hands. 

Q.  How  large  a  gang  have  you  ever  known  a  colored  man  to  have  charge 
off — A.  Well,  1  know  that  they  boss  the  hands  on  some  kinds  of  con- 
tract work.  A  colored  man  that  the  contractor  would  have  confidence 
in  might  boss  ten  or  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  hands.  But  speaking  of  my 
particular  line  of  business,  I  say,  that  while  I  find  some  of  them  excellent 
hands,  I  don't  think  they  are  capable  of  rising  to  the  position  of  head 
miller  or  any  position  where  they  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  head  work. 
I  don't  think  they  like  any  such  position;  in  fact  I  have  heard  them 
say  they  did  not.  •• 


Augusta,  Ga.,  November  23, 1883. 

THE  OOLORED  FARM  LABORERS  AND  FARMERS  OF  OEOROIA. 

B.  B.  Wright  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  have  heard  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  other 
witnesses  here  and  the  testimony  they  have  given,  so  that  you  have  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  kind  of  information  that  we  are  seeking ;  now  you  may 
proceed  to  make  any  statement  you  please  on  the  subjects  to  which  this 
investigation  relates. — Answer.  Well,  since  I  have  been  here  this  evening 
some  thoughts  have  occurred  to  me,  suggested  by  what  I  have  heard  said 
in  regard  U)  the  labor  question  in  this  State,  and  I  suppose  the  same  may 
be  said  to  be  true  of  the  South  generally.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the 
Georgia  farm  laborers  are  colored,  and  25  per  cent,  of  those  work  for 
wages  at  about  $8.33^  per  month ;  between  35  and  40  per  cent,  of  them 
work  as  tenants,  paying  a  portion  of  what  accrues  from  their  labor  as 
rental  for  the  land,  and  probably  between  10  and  15  per  cent,  own  the 
land,  on  which  they  work.  The  colored  people  of  Georgia  own  something 
over  seven  acres  of  land  to  every  colored  male  voter;  that  land,  how- 
ever, is  cut  up  into  small  farms  of  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  Jicres 
each,  and  is,  of  course,  confined  in  its  ownership  to  a  much  less  number 
than  the  number  of  voters.  Of  the  farm  laborers,  probably  the  most 
impoverished  and  wretched  are  those  that  are  farm  tenants ;  they  till 
the  land  on  shares,  and  in  such  cases  generally  the  whole  family,  the 
mother,  as  well  as  the  children,  work  for  wages,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  they  come  out  in  debt.  This  result  1  think  is  caused  by  the  small 
wages  they  receive ;  but  partly,  perhaps,  also  by  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  understand  farming.  Still  the  colored  people  are  accumulating 
some  property.    In  this  State  they  pay  taxes  on  something  over  $6,000,000. 

A  saving  people. 

This  last  year  they  made  gains  to  the  amount  of  $111,285,  but  this  does 
not  so  much  show  their  prosperity  as  it  does  their  arduous  industry  and 
stinting  frugality.  The  colored  people,  I  suppose,  are  the  most  saving 
people  on  earth  under  their  circumstances.    1  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
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Irishman,  I  believe,  can  live  on  what  the  New  Englander  throws  away; 
that  the  Chinaman  can  live  on  what  the  Irishman  throws  away,  and,  I 
believe,  that  the  colored  man  can  live  on  what  the  Chinaman  would 
throw  away. 

Q.  And  he  is  the  most  mascalar  of  them  all! — A.  That  may  be  trae. 

Q.  It  would  follow  that  the  others  injure  themselves  by  eating,  would 
it  not  f — A.  I  don't  know  whether  that  would  follow  or  not ;  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  so ;  they  seem  to  grow  fatter  while  the  colored  man  grows 
leaner. 

Q.  Still  they  are  inferior  to  tbe  colored  man  in  the  matter  of  physical 
strength,  are  they  not! — A.  I  think  that  is  true.  It  was  proved  by  the 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  short  time  ago  that  the  colored  man, 
for  all  purposes  of  war  and  everything  else,  showed  less  sickness,  less 
disability  from  disease  or  from  hsmi  work,  or  from  soldierly  duties  gen- 
erally than  the  white  man.  That  statement  is  in  the  official  reports, 
and  I  make  it  on  that  ground  and  from  what  I  have  heard ;  and  it  will 
be  generally  admitted,  I  suppose,  that  I  may  be  called  a  representative 
negro. 

Q.  Have  you  any  white  blood  in  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  sixteen- 
sixteenths  black  blood  in  me.  JLaughter.]  When  I  say  that,  I  maybe 
called  a  representative  negro ;  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  in  point  of  edu- 
cation, or  in  point  of  intelligence,  but  I  mean  racially. 

EDUCATION — THE  NEGROES  HAVE  MADE  MOBE  PBOGBESS  THAN  THB 

WHITES. 

Now,  in  regard  to  education,  I  think  the  colored  people  have  given 
more  attention  to  education  and  have  made  greater  progress  in  it  since 
the  war  than  the  white  people  have.  That  may  seem  a  startling  propo- 
sition, but  it  is  certainly  true.  Let  us  take  Georgia  for  example.  In 
1871  or  1870,  when  tbe  scbools  in  this  State  began,  there  were  entered 
49,000  wbite  children  and  0,000  colored.  Tbe  white  people,  of  course, 
had  been  educated  up  to  tbe  point  wbere  they  saw  tbe  importance  of 
educating  tbeir  child ren ;  tbe  colored  pe()i)le  bad  not.  To-day,  bowever, 
in  tbe  scbools  of  Georcria  there  are  only  about  two  white  children  to  one 
colored.  Now,  taking  into  consideration  tbe  fact  that  there  is  consid- 
erable i)rejudice  against  the  colored  people,  as  has  been  evinced  here 
to-nigbt,  tbis  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a  remarkable  sbowing,  and  it  proves 
that  the  colored  peoi>le  are  taking  hold  of  education  \agorously,  and 
not  only  tbat,  but  also  that  tbe  white  people  of  tbe  South  are  beginning 
to  feel  tbat  it  is  right  and  wise  to  educate  the  colored  people.  I  do  not 
believe  tbat  the  contrary  sentiment  to  wbicb  expression  has  been  given 
here  is  widely  extended  tbrougbout  tbis  State,  or  throughout  the  South. 
I  do  not  know  much  about  tbe  other  portions  of  tbe  country,  but  I  know 
something  about  Georgia,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  white  people 
generally  do  not  think  it  is  wrong  to  educate  the  colored  people.  1  be- 
lieve tb.it  tbe  wbite  people  generally  understand  tbat  education  is  the 
very  thing  tbe  colored  people  need  most,  and  tbat  the  two  races  will  ^et 
along  better  and  bave  a  better  and  more  harmonious  feeling  between  them 
tbe  more  they  are  botb  fvlucated.  That  I  believe  is  the  general  senti- 
ment tbrougbout  this  St«ite  now,  and  I  think  it  is  the  same  turougbout 
the  South  generally.  There  are  something  over  onejnillion  colore<l 
children  in  tbe  South,  and  of  tbat  number  eight  hundred  thousand  are 
in  the  scbools.  Tbat  sbows  beyond  questioE/  that  they  are  taking  hold 
of  education  in  earnest. 
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THE  BAOE  QUESTION. 

There  is  another  question  that  has  come  up  here  today,  in  regard  to 
the  comparative  superiority  and  inferiority  of  races.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  am  capable  of  talking  intelligently  upon  that  subject,  but  1  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  I  think  this  idea  of  the  inferiority  of  any  race  is  a  mis- 
take. 1  think  that  the  diti'erences  between  races  are  simply  matters 
of  education,  training,  surroundings.  Some  people  think  that  the 
white  man  is  inherently  superior  to  the  black  man.  That  may  be  so, 
but  let  us  look  at  facts.  I  believe  that  very  nearly  three-fourths  of  this 
globe  is  owned  and  inhabited  by  colored  people.  1  may  be  a  little 
wrong  in  stating  the  proportion,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  very  far  wrong. 
Then  it  is  generallj^  admitted  that  religion  has  been  a  great  means  of 
human  development  and  progress,  and  1  think  that  about  all  the  great 
religions  which  have  blest  this  world  have  come  frOm  the  colored  races — 
all.  In  other  words,  what  is  called  the  Aryan  race  has  not  originated  a 
single  great  religion.  I  believe,  too,  that  our  methods  of  alphabetic 
writing  all  came  from  the  colored  race,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
sciences  in  their  origin  have  come  from  the  colored  races.  I  think 
also  that  the  term  Caucasian,  if  it  is  taken  historically,  is  somewhat 
misleading.  The  Caucasian  race  includes  the  Aryan,  the  Semitic,  and 
the  Hamitic  race,  the  race  to  which  I  claim  to  belong.  Hence,  I  say, 
the  expression  Caucasian  race  is  misleading.  The  leading  type  of  the 
Hamitic  race  is  the  Egyptian.  Now^I  take  the  testimony  of  those  peo- 
ple who  know,  and  who,  I  feel  are  capable  of  instructing  me  on  this 
point,  and  I  find  them  saying  that  the  Egyptians  were  actually  woolly- 
haired  negroes.  In  Humboldt's  Cosmos  (vol.  2,  p.  531)  you  will  find 
that  testimony,  and  Humboldt,  1  presume,  is  pretty  good  authority. 
The  same  thing  is  stated  in  Herodotus,  and  in  a  number  of  other  authors 
with  whom  you  gentlemen  are  doubtless  familiar.  Now,  if  that  is  true, 
the  idea  that  this  negro  race  is  inherently  inferior,  seems  to  me  to  be  at 
leastra  little  limping.  Again,  it  was  said  here  to  day  that  the  white  race 
had  never  been  enslaved  or  ruled  over — by  which  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  mean  that  the  Aryan  race  or  the  Teutonic  race  had  never 
been  enslaved  by  a  colored  race.  If  what  I  have  already  said  on  this 
question  of  race  has  any  foundation,  that  is  evidently  a  mistake.  The 
Israelites,  I  suppose,  must  be  included  in  the  white  race,  but  we  all 
know  that  Israel  was  conquered  by  Egypt,  and  hence  it  follows,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  there  Jiave  been  instances  in  which  the  white  race  has  been 
dominated  and  held  in  slavery  by  a  black  race. 

Q.  How  long  were  the  Israelites  in  Egypt! — A.  About  four  hundred 
years,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus  1 — A. 
A  little  short  of  four  hundred  years,  and  slavery  here  did  not  begin  as 
early  as  that,  and  it  has  already  disappeared.  Therefore  the  negro  in 
America  has  not  been  in  slavery  quite  so  long  as  that  white  race  was 
in  slavery  in  Egypt.  Again,  Nimrod,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Ham, 
and  who,  I  think,  will  be  admitted  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  the  ne- 
gro race — this  same  Nimrod  founded  Nineveh  and  founded  some  other 
places  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  From  Nineveh  the  race 
came  toward  the  west,  over  into  the  islands  of  the  sea,  over  into  Greece, 
and  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  from  that  region  we  get  a 
great  deal  of  this  very  civilization  which  we  talk  so  much  about  and 
boast  of  as  a  Caucasian  or  white  civilization.  If  I  have  any  correct  idea 
of  what  history  teaches  on  that  subject,  almost  the  first  civilization  of 
which  we  Dave  record  was  in  the  Nile  Valley,  coming  up  from  Ethio* 
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pi;^  and  wa$  a  mr^TO  civilization.  The  next  civilization  was  that  be- 
tw»!«e^Q  the  Tigris  and  the  Eaphratcs,  and  in  the  Indian  Peninaiila. 
Soni«=-  of  the  people  of  India  were  descendants  of  this  same  man  of  wIkwi 
I  have  .spoken,  and  the  Arabian^^  also. 

Now,  to  say  that  thei^  races  which  preceded  the  Caacasian  race,  or 
the  Aryan  race,  and  who  laid  the  first  foundations  of  civilization  and  o( 
the  arts  and  sciences,  were  inferior  races,  does  not  seem  to  me  quite 
reasonable.    Possibly  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should  seem  rea- 
sonable to  me,  bnt  certainly  it  does  not.    This  idea  of  the  inferiority  of 
the  colored  race  is  based  npon  a  theory  which  seems  to  have  obtained 
in  this  conntry  because  of  slavery.    Xow,  slavery,  as  I  have  just  shown, 
has  at  diJferent  periods  of  the  world*s  history  prevailed  with  every  raee. 
There  is  not  a  race  on  the  top  side  of  the  earth  that  has  not,  at  one  time 
or  another,  been  subjected  to  slavery  in  some  of  its  members,  and  really— 
if  you  will  pardon  me  for  talking  in  this  general  way,  for  1  have  noi 
prepared  anything,  but  am  just  talking  upon  general  facts — I  ventoie 
to  say  that  this  Aryan  race,  or  this  Teutonic  race,  is  itself  an  amalgaoL 
It  is  a  composition  of  nearly  all  the  races  on  the  top  side  of  the  earth. 
Now,  when  this  subject  of  inferiority  comes  up  it  strikes  me  that  this 
is  a  point  to  be  considered.    What  is  tiie  Tnetonic  or  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  or  the  Aryan  race  f    As  geutlemen  discuss  it,  it  seems  to  be  merdj 
a  matter  of  color.    Now,  I  understand  that  in  Madagascar  there  are 
some  black  Jews.    I  understand  also  that  in  some  portions  of  Africa 
there  are  i)eoi)le  with  white  skin.    That  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  cer- 
'tainly  believed  by  a  good  many  of  the  scientists  and  ethnologists  that 
these  differences  of  color  result  from  differences  of  food  and  climatic 
influences,  and  I  offer  that  as  testimony  to  show  that  if  differences  in 
food  and  in  climate  can  change  the  constitution  of  man  and  change  bis 
color,  then  these  differences  of  race,  so  called,  are  a  mere  matter  of  color 
and  not  of  brain.    These  influences,  operating  for  a  great  number  of 
yeiirs,  may  cause  these  differences  to  become  f^ed,  and,  as  it  were,  con- 
stitutional, and  80  the  different  families  of  man  go  on,  growing  more 
distinct  in  these  external  respects,  until  in  the  case  of  each  race  the 
color  becomes  a  constitutional  feature ;  because  if  we  take  the  Bible, 
and  it  ought  to  be  good  testimony  to  all  Americans,  or  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them — at  any  rate,  to  all  who  believe  that  we  live  in  a  Chris- 
tian country — if  we  take  the  3ible  as  authority,  we  cannot  get  luoond 
the  idea  that  Adam  was  the  forefather  of  all  the  living,  that  Noah 
was  descended  from  him,  and  that  from  the  Noachian  line  we  have  all 
descended,  and  hence  that  all  these  nations  are  of  one  blood.     It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  it  becomes  us  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  differ- 
ence of  color  is  simply  a  constitutional  difference,  resulting  from  diffier- 
ence  of  climate,  different  education,  and  different  circumstances,  and 
that  it  is  those  influences  that  have  made  me  inferior  to  you,  Senator,  or 
that  make  me  inferior  to  the  gentleman  who  gave  us  that  splendid  argu- 
ment awhile  ago  on  the  question  of  the  inferiority  of  my  race.    That  is 
the  way  it  strikes  me. 

A  DANGEB  AHEAD. 

1  have  one  other  thought.  It  is  this :  I  am  a  young  man,  but  al* 
though  young  1  have  some  patriotic  feeling  which  rises  in  my  breast^ 
and  some  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  State  and  of  this  South  land 
in  which  I  was  born  and  from  which  I  have  drawn  *all  that  I  am. 
Having  that  idea  and  that  feeling  I  have  thought,  in  view  of  the  lat« 
census,  in  view  o^  ^^^'^  facts  that  are  brought  out  imd  exhibited  there, 
tl       at  "^  ^  «riven  to  the  fact  that  the  race  to  which 
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you  gentlemen  belong  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  only  2  per  cent,  every ' 
thirty-five  years,  while  the  race  to  which  I  belong  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  3J  per  cent,  every  twenty  years.  Now,  at  that  rate  of  increase, 
the  race  to  which  I  belong  will  soon  be  twice  as  numerous  in  these  South- 
ern States  as  the  race  to  which  you  belong,  and,  in  view  of  that  fact,  I 
have  sometimes  asked  myself  the  question  what  will  become  of  these 
two  races  when  there  is  such  a  disparity  of  numbers  between  them  and 
when  there  is  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  both  races  a 
feeling  of  antipathy  toward  each  other — when  I  am  taught  to  feel  that 
you  are  determined  to  dominate  over  me  and  that  I  must  do  all  I  can  to 
try  to  ride  over  you — what  will  become  of  this  South  land  with  such  a 
feeling  and  such  a  disparity  between  the  races  f  I  have  asked  myself 
that  question,  and  I  have  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  best  for  you 
and  best  for  me  to  try  to  get  rid  of  this  antagonistic  feeling  and  do  away 
with  this  idea  of  dividing  on  the  color  line.  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
two  races  will  ever  mix.  There  have  been  fewer  mulattoes  bom  within 
the  last  year  than  ever  before,  and  I  think  there  is  no  probability  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  races. 

POLITICS. 

Now,  as  to  politics,  if  you  make  the  standard  intelligence  and  respect- 
ability, I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  white  people  and  a  minority  of 
the  black  people  will  vote  to  put  in  office  those  who  are  best  capable  of 
ruling  wisely  and  honestly.  If  I  am  more  capable  of  ruling  than  you 
are  why  should  I  not  be  elected  to  the  Senate  or  to  fill  any  other  posi- 
tion ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  more  capable  than  I  am,  why 
should  not  you  be  elected  instead  of  mef  It  seems  to  me  if  you  come  to 
that  conclusion — if  the  South  comes  to  that  conclusion,  if  the  United 
States  come  to  that  conclusion — it  will  do  away  with  the  race  question 
and  the  race  problem.  Then,  when  I  become  more  educated  and  intel- 
ligent, I  naturally  look  to  the  most  intelligent  man  I  can  find  to  advise 
me,  without  regard  to  whether  he  is  black  or  white. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOYERNMENT  AS  TO  EDUCATION  AT  THE 

SOUTH. 

• 

In  respect  to  education,  the  South  has  lost  much  and  suffered  much 
It  1ms  been  too  impoverished,  and  it  is  still  too  poor  to  educate  its 
people  properly.  There  is  a  large  number  of  white  people  and  of  colored 
people  at  the  South  who  have  no  means  of  education,  and  I  believe 
that  illiteracy  among  the  white  people  is  shown  by  the  census  to  be 
greater  in  proportion  than  among  the  colored  people,  28  per  cent,  as 
against  11  per  cent.  Now,  the  United  States  Government  has  taken  a 
great  deal  from  the  South— justly,  I  suppose,  or  unjustly  (I  do  not  pro- 
nounce upon  that) — I  refer  to  this  tax  upon  cotton  and  the  confiscation 
of  property  during  the  war.  Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  the  Government 
has  done  that,  and  now  it  has  millions  of  dollars  in  its  treasury  lying 
idle,  as  I  understand,  and  why  should  it  not  help  the  South  to  take  care 
of  the  ignorant  people,  and  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  mass  of  ignorance 
that  it  has  turned  loose  on  the  Southern  people?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  mass  of  ignorance.  The  greater  portion  of  our  people  are, 
of  course,  ignorant,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  help  to  educate  them,  and  I  believe,  further,*  that  it  will 
be  for  the  direct  advantage  of  the  Government  to  do  so.  Of  course,  as 
one  who  is  engaged  in  the  cause  of  education,  I  add  my  voice  to  other 
voices  that  have  been  raised  on  that  subject.    I  have  been  teaching  for 
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several  years ;  ever  since  I  was  quite  a  lad  I  have  done  nothing  \nX 
teach  school,  and  I  know  something  personally  about  the  ignoraoce 
among  my  own  people.  Therefore,  1  say,  1  join  with  the  other  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken  in  saying  to  the  National  Government  to  make 
that  appropriation  of  $10,000,0M  for  five  years  at  leasts 

Q.  What  is  your  knowledge  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  your  race 
and  of  the  white  race  throughout  this  State,  in  the  country  portions  ot 
the  State,  in  respect  to  education  f — A.  In  the  country  the'colored  pe<v 
pie  are  deploi*ably  ignorant.  They  have  a  free  school  for  three  months, 
of  course,  but  they  are  so  poor,  as  a  general  thing,  that  they  are  hardly 
able  to  keep  their  children  at  school  even  during  those  three  months 
For  that  period  the  schools  are  practically  free ;  there  is  no  doubt  aboat 
that. 

Q.  Are  the  schools  in  continuous  session  for  three  months! — A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  more  can  a  boy  learn  in  three  mouths  than  he  can  for- 
get in  nine  months? — A.  I  think  he  will  forget  about  three  times  u 
much  as  he  learns,  if  that  is  possible.  That  is  where  the  great  tronble 
comes  in,  and  yet  it  is  wonderful  how  much  they  do  learn,  although  it 
looks  as  if  they  would  forget  everything.  It  takes  them  three  or  four 
terms  to  get  along  so  that  they  can  retain  anything  they  do  learn,  hot 
very  often  they  do  not  make  any  progress,  because  they  forget  by  the 
next  term  what  they  have  learned  in  this.  Still,  after  about  two  or 
three  terms  you  find  they  have  gained  something.  I  have  taught  school 
in  the  country  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  the  case  is  just  about  the  saine 
with  the  poor  white  people.  They  have  been  largely  neglected.  I  be- 
lieve there  has  been  $25,000,000  expended  by  charitable  societies  in  the 
South  among  the  colored  people,  while  there  has  been  a  very  small 
amount  spent  among  the  poor  white  people,  and  they  are  almost  u 
badly  off  as  the  colored  people. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  POOR  WHITES  AND  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  How  do  the  poor  white  people  and  the  colored  people  who  live  in 
the  same  neighborhoods  feel  toward  each  other,  so  far  as  you  have  ob- 
served ? — A.  Well,  I  have  had  considerable  opportunity  to  jndge  of 
that,  and  1  think  they  get  along  very  well  together.  Now  and  then 
they  have  a  little  trouble. 

Q.  Where  does  the  trouble  come  in  f — A.  There  are  two  sources  of 
trouble.  One  is  the  political  source,  and  the  other  is — I  reckon  it  might 
be  called  a  social  source,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  is  tme.  the 
poorer  white  people  are  unable  to  do  much  more  than  the  jKwrer  colored 
people,  and  I  think  the  farmers  usually  prefer  the  colored  laborers,  be 
cause  they  are  more  docile  and  tractable  than  the  white  laborers.  Of 
course  that  preference  for  colored  laborers  in  many  ca^es  deprives  poor 
white  men  of  opportunities  of  employment,  and  that  brings  about  M>me 
feeling.  I  have  noticed  some  feeling  about  that  in  some  localities.  Fi»r 
instance,  in  Murray  County,  Colonel  Carter  owns  a  large  i>art  of  the 
county — I  do  not  know  how  many  hundred  acres  of  laud — and  he  hitf 
four  or  five  hundred  colored  men  employed,  and  all  around  his  planta- 
tion there  are  white  men  living.  I  taught  school  there  for  awhile,  and 
I  tbund  that  there  was  some  little  trouble  between  Colonel  Carters  ten 
ants  and  these  poor  white  people  in  the  neighborhood,  whom  he  would 
not  employ.  In  that  n»"»  aia  region  there  is  ver>'  little  tillable  land, 
and  that  pr^  tional  reason  why  this  feeling  exists. 

Q.  1  '     t— A.  I  think  that  wjik  really 
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it.  There  is  some  trouble  on  that  ground,  and  there  is  also  some  on 
political  grounds.  It  is  quite  natural  though,  I  think,  and  I  have  thought 
so  all  along.  There  are  so  many  intelligent  men  among  the  white  peo- 
ple and  so  few  among  the  colored  people,  and  it  does  look  hard  for  a 
man  who  owns  the  property  and  has  the  intelligence  to  submit  to  the 
domineering  of  those  who  have  not.  That  is  natural,  and  it  would  be 
so  among  any  other  people,  I  believe.  That  is  where  the  trouble  comes 
in  on  that  matter,  and  while  I  would  not  justify  many  things  that  have 
occurred,  still,  I  say,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  some  trouble  on 
that  ground.  I  think,  however,  that  when  the  people  become  gener- 
ally better  educated,  and  ^hen  the  idea  that  Mr.  Jackson  has  advanced 
here  this  evening  is  done  away  with,  I  think  there  will  be  no  trouble 
whatever  between  the  races,  none  in  the  world. 

RICH  COLORED  MEN. 

Q.  So  you  feel  as  hopeful  about  the  future  as  the  last  witness  did  f — 
A.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  how  hopefnl  he  felt,  but  I  am  sure  I 
feel  hopeful.  I  know  some  colored  men  who  are  gaining  property — or, 
to  use  the  more  explicit  term  that  was  used  here  by  Mr.  Jackson,  some 
bUicIc  men  who  have  property,  and  I  believe  there  are  some  of  those 
black  men  who  are  worth  as  much  as  $500,000. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  know  a  colored  man  who  is  worth  half  a 
million  dollars  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  any  white  blood  in  him  f — A.  I  do  not  think  he  has  any. 
He  is  a  little  blacker  than  I  am. 

Q.  About  seyenteen-sixteenths,  1  suppose!  [Laughter.] — A.  I  sup- 
pose so.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  some  of  them  who  own  nearly 
$1,000,000.  There  is  one  colored  lady  who  lives  in  Brooklyn  who  is 
worth  $1,000,000, 1  believe. 

Q.  How  did  she  get  it! — A.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  how  she  came  by 
it.  I  know  of  quite  a  black  man  in  Americus  who  owns  nearly  half  of 
that  town  ;  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  largest  shareholders  in  the  bank 
there.  He  furnishes  a  house  to  his  old  master,  and  takes  good  care  of 
him. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  say  he  is  worth  f — A.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Head 
is  worth  on  toward  $100,000.  That  is  pretty  good  for  a  colored  man  in 
Georgia,  or  anywhere  in  the  South,  who  has  been  free  only  about  eight- 
een years. 

Q.  How  did  that  man  get  his  money  f — A.  He  got  it  by  dint  of  hard 
labor  and  frugality. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  have  made  $100,000  in  Georgia  since  the 
war  by  dint  of  hard  labor  and  frugality  f — A.  I  should  think  there  were 
many.  I  suppose  that  most  of  the  wealth  in  the  South  has  been  made 
by  good  bargains  and  shrewd  investments.  This  gentleman  has  made 
his  money  by  industry  and  judicious  investments.  He  has  taken  all  that 
lower  part  of  the  city  of  Americus  that  the  people  had  almost  thrown 
away,  and  has  built  houses  on  it  and  made  that  part  of  the  city  very 
valuable. 

AMERICA  COMMON  GROUND.      THE  NEGRO  AT  HOME  IN  THE  SOUTH, 

AND  GOING  TO  STAY. 

Q.  Is  there  any  need  of  you  colored  people  staying  in  this  country  f— r 
A.,  Yes,  sir;  this  is  our  home. 
Q.  It  is  ours,  too,  you  know  t — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  this  whole  ques- 
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tionofraoeoDghttottedoDeawaywith.  Tfaelmbmao  need  DOttihuigd 
bis  neiai  qnality  to  beoome  an  AmericaQ ;  why,  tfaeii,  aliould  the  African 
ebangeldflf  America  is  ooniiiioii  ground.  The  Ci-eator  has  set  it  apart, 
in  my  opinion,  tor  the  poipose  of  bringing  over  and  planting  here  all 
the  braiKdiea  of  the  hnmaa  race,  and  He  ia  going  to  make  this  the  com- 
mon nonnd  wheie  they  shaU  all  come  and  live  together  as  brethren; 
and  rthink'tiiat  the  otuored  man,  having  been  brought  here  by  no  wish 
or  act  of  his  own,  baa  a  right  to  stay,  and  is  going  to  stay,  and  I  tbiDk 
ftirUwr  tbat  be  is  going  to  stay  right  here  iu  the  South,  because  the 
Sooth  is  ooDgenit^  to  iiim  and  is  just  the  plsce  for  Iiiui. 

Q.  Do  yon  feol  at  »11  inolijieil  to  move  awAy  T — A.  1  do  not  thiuk  [ 
do ;  not  at  alL 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  of  the  idea  of  ooloniBiog  your  nwe  in  AlHoaf — 
A.  Tliat  was  spoken  of  liere,  and  yonr  qaestkn  brings  it  back  to  my 
mind.  AMca  has  a  large  p(q>aIfraon  Mreac^,  and  when  tbey  did  at- 
tempt to  set  np  a  colony  of  our  people  there  tn«y  selected  a  little  place 
in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  Africa — the  vont  part  for  i^ivllizatiuD— 
Liberia,  a  region  whi<^  is  known  to  be  jost  the  place  to  kill  people  off 
lather  than  to  build  op  a  dvilised  oommnnity.  Ho^vover,  that  has  uo 
eflbot  npon  as;  it  does  not  concern  ns.  We  htive  uo  desire  to  go  to 
AfHoa. 

<i.  If  I  nnd«stand  your  view,  yon  do  not  think  Oieie  is  any  probatnl 
ity  of  race  oolHsions  bere  in  the  ftatiue  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  tUsik 
there  is.  I  think  there  is  less  probability  of  that  now  than  t^oe  hai 
ever  beui.  As  people  become  intelligent  titey  select  wiser  leadws.  Tbt 
white  race  being  of  coarse  in  the  advance,  and  likely  to  oraituiae  so  fin 
perhaps  a  century  to  oome,  as  intelligence  spreads  thronghout  the  wbolt 
oommanity,  they  will  be  likely  to  be  selected  to  take  the  lead  act  a  gen- 
eral thing.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  all,  and  therefore  there  an 
not  likely  to  be  any  race  collisions. 

THESE  IS  NO  BEAIi  BACB   "  PBOBI.fiH "  IN  THB  SOITTH. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  well  enough  for  yon  colored  people  to  let  thit 
class  of  questions  alone  at  present  and  atteud  to  business  and  get  all  tfa« 
mouey  you  can  and  let  everybody  else  do  the  samet — A.  Yes,  sir;  thai 
is  it.  There  is  really  uo  such  "  problem  "  here  as  has  been  talked  abont. 
All  this  fuHS  and  furor  about  it  seems  to  me  to  be  simply  an  effort  ta 
create  a  problem  rather  than  an  attempt  to  solve  one.  It  is  a  striving 
to  get  together  enough  disturbing  elements  to  make  a  problem,  rather 
than  au  effort  to  find  a  solution  of  noy  problem  that  really  exists ;  and 
if  this  question  is  let  alone,  and  the  people  go  on  attending  to  theii 
bnsiness  it  will  settle  itself,  and  all  the  people  of  this  country  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  living  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  1  am  thirty  years  old. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bomt — A,  lu  Whitfield  County,  Georgia. 

Q.  Were  you  nvor  a  slaveT — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  schooling  have  you  had  1 — A.  I  have  been  at  school  about 
seven  or  eight  years. 

Q.  Where  t — A.  At  the  Atlanta  University. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  graduate  t — A.  In  1876. 

Q.  I  understand  tbat  yon  have  been  a  teacher  ever  since  t — A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  Georgia  all  the  timet — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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THE  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  AUGUSTA. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get! — A.  I  get  $75  a  month. 

Q.  How  many  pupils  do  you  have  f — A.  Forty. 

Q.  Where  is  your  school? — A.  lu  this  city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  taught  here  f — A.  I  have  taught  here  going 
on  four  years. 

Q.  In  the  same  school  all  the  time  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  teach  boys  and  girls  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  yours  what  is  called  a  common  school  or  a  high  school  ? — A.  It 
is  the  high  school,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 

Q.  Then  a  high  school  for  colored  children,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
State,  is  here  in  Augusta  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  trouble,  you  say,  in  getting  along  with  the  white 
people? — A.  None  in  the  world.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  among 
the  white  people.  I  have  always  expressed  my  views  on  almost  any 
subject  that  I  have  felt  disposed  to  talk  about  and  have  never  had  any 
trouble  whatever. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  are  descended  direct  from  those  curly -headed 
people  you  have  told  us  about! — A.  I  think  I  am.  My  grandfather 
was  a  Mandingo  brought  over  to  Maryland;  a  native  African;  then 
they  drifted  down  to  South  Carolina,  and  my  mother  came  to  this 
country,  and  I  am  here. 

Q.  Where  does  the  Mandingo  tribe  live  now  in  Africa! — A.  On  the 
northeastern  coast  of  Liberia;  above  that.  They  are  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  tribes.  A  neighboring  tribe,  the  Vivas,  invented 
an  alphabet  of  their  own,  similar  to  the  Phoenician,  not  so  very  similar, 
but  in  some  respects  similar  and  answering  the  same  purposes. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  they  invented  it! — A.  I  think  it  was  in  the 
eighth  century. 

Q.  Have  they  any  written  literature! — A.  I  have  seen  some  short 
poems  given  in  Mr.  Willmms's  history,  but  I  don't  know  that  they  have  * 
any  amount  of  literature. 

Q.  They  have  a  religion,  I  suppose! — A.  They  have  a  religion  of  their 
own.  Their  religion,  however,  is  Mohammedan.  That  is  the  religion 
of  most  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  the  Phoenicians  were  a  colored  people! — A. 
Yes,  sir.    I  claim  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  Ham. 

Q,  And  you  claim  that  Hannibal  was  a  PhoBnician! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Hannibal,  and  Hamilcar  the  conqueror  of  Spain. 

Q.  Hannibal  did  some  fighting  with  the  Eomans,  I  believe! — A.  Yes, 
sir:  he  made  Rome  quail  as  he  came  across  the  Alps. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  all  I  have  got  to  say  to  you  colored  people  is 
be  as  good  to  us  as  you  can,  and  give  us  a  fair  chance.    [Laughter.] 

The  chairman^nnounced  that  the  hearing  of  witnesses  in  Augusta 
was  closed. 

Mr.  George  T.  Jaokson  said:  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  our  whole  community  that  we  should  have  a  public 
building  here.  I  think  you  have  felt  the  want  of  it  yourselves  to  day, 
and  I  have  been  requested  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  the  universal  desire 
of  our  people  that  the  United  States  Government  should  erect  a  public 
building  here  in  Augusta. 

The  Chairman.  For  my  own  part  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  think  you  ought  to  have  one.  A  city  as  old,  as  large,  and  as  tUox!- 
oughly  developed  as  Augusta  is  in  all  that  v^t\;^\£L^  Vtt  \Xi^\sA^vii^  o^^- 
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itiesof  our  Americaa  civilization,  ia  certainly  entitled  to  sucliaiQarkof 
reoogmtion  from  tlie  National  Goverumeut,  and  if  there  is  auytMog  that 
X  can  do  personall;,  either  by  advocatiog  it,  or  in  any  otiier  way,  ta 
^d  yoa  in  ^ettiof;  auch  a  building.  Z  uball  take  great  pleasure  in  doing 
it;  and  I  shall  certainly  take  pleasure  in  saying  very  strongly  that  I 
Uiiofc  an  appropriation  Bhi>ulcl  be  made  immediately,  and  with  snfficient 
liberally,  to  give  you  a  public  building  worthy  of  your  city,  of  yom 
State,  and  of  this  section  of  the  couutry  at  targe.     [Applause.] 

I  can  Bay  for  myaelf  (and  I  know  that  I  apeak  for  every  gentleman 
ftom  the  Korth  who  accompanies  us  here)  that  X  feel  exceedingly  grat«- 
ftal  to  tike  oitizens  of  Augusta  for  the  kiuduess  and  courtesy  which  tlej 
have  manifested  towards  us  on  this  occasion,  and  I  ahall  go  back  to  New 
Bn^and^  I  can  hardly  say  with  any  more  friendly  feeling  toward  the 
SoQtfa  tliaQ  that  which  I  brought  here,  but  certainly  with  an  enlarged 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  your  great  uatnral  resources,  and  of  Ui6 
conrtee?,  the  intelligence,  and  the  enterprise  of  yonr  people,  to  which  I 
shall  be  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  ready  to  bear  testimony.  In 
parting,  let  me  say  that  I  trust  the  labors  of  this  committee  will  result 
not  to  tae  injury  of  any  section  or  interest,  and  that  their  tendency  may 
be  to  pnunote  prosperity  and  harmony  among  all  the  int«ret«ts  and  all 
tbe  portinus  of  our  common  country.    [Applause.] 

The  ooinmittee  returned  to  Washington. 

Later  the  following  statement,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  received  from  Mr.  John  Phintzy,  the  oldest  citizen  of  An- 
gu8ta,Oa. 


KB.  JOHN 

I  was  bom  in  Oglethorpe  Ooonty,  Georgia,  very  near  the  Indian  line, 
inl793.  The  county  was  sparsely  settled,  and  there  were  Edmostas  many 
Indians  as  whites.  I  recollect  tiiat  the  Indian  chief  used  to  ride  me  an 
his  knee.  They  were  a  very  honest  and  well-disposed  people,  far  more 
BO  than  the  negroes.  Bat  the  white  people  wanted  their  lands,  and 
therefore  drove  them  out  of  the  coantry.  I  came  to  Augusta  in  18O0, 
riding  here  in  a  sniky  with  my  father.  We  had  no  carriages  or  bng- 
gies  in  those  days.  I  bad  uever  seen  any  collection  of  houses,  and 
looked  upon  Augusta  as  the  biggest  place  in  the  world.  Soon  after  I 
cnmeherel  was  sent  to  f^nklinOoUege,  at  Athens,  Oa.,  now  theState 
University,  and  graduated  in  1811.  I  am  the  only  living  representa- 
tive of  that  class. 

THB  BBannrma.  of  ootton  obowiho  in  obobcma. 

I  cannot  give  you  much  positive  information  about  the  cotton  crop 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  as  I  was  so  yonng'  at  the  time,  but 
I  recollect  that  it  was  not  thonght  mnch  of,  and  very  few  planted  it 
About  ISIO,  I  think,  I  used  to  see  small  wagons  coming  to  town  with 
a  bale  of  cotton,  two  or  three  barrels  of  dour,  and  a  hogshead  oi 
tobacco,  revolving  on  a  sort  of  axis,  pulled  along  behind.  There 
was  far  more  tobacco  made  in  this  sectiou  then  than  cotton.  One 
planter  who  made  20,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  was  thonght  to  be  do- 
ing a  wonderful  thing.  The  seed  were  either  picked  out  by  hand  or 
pushed  out  by  rollers,  and  the  neighbors  used  to  gather  at  eaoh  other's 
lioases  to  help  in  gettiug  out  the  seed. 
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WHITNEY'S  FIRST  EXPERIMENT  WITH  HIS  OIN. 

I  own  the  place  now  where  Whitney  made  his  first  expenment  with 
the  cotton  gin.  He  built  a  dam  across  a  small  stream  and  ran  the  ^n 
by  water.  The  dam  is  standing  to  this  day,  and  the  water  of  the  stream 
turns  an  improved  gin.  Large  quantities  of  tobacco  made  in  the  vicin- 
ity were  brought  to  Augusta  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  but 
it  soon  gave  way  to  cotton.  Now  there  is  no  tobacco  made  about  here. 
It  was  about  1811  that  cotton  began  to  come  into  prominence,  and  its 
cultivation  increased  very  rapidly.  In  1818  I  had  a  large  cotton  ware- 
house myself.  A  long  wooden  building  that  cost  $1,000  to  build,  rented 
for  $1,800  the  first  year.  Center  street  was  so  packed  with  cotton 
wagODS  in  1818  that  at  times  it  was  completely  blocked.  The  average 
yield  of  cotton  to  the  acre  at  that  time  was  about  the  same  as  now,  but 
the  planters  used  no  fertilizers.  But  everybody  had  now  learoed  to 
make  cotton  and  very  little  else  was  thought  of.  Property  io  Augusta, 
and  especially  near  the  cotton  warehouses  advanced  rapidly  in  value. 
These  are  about  all  the  points  I  can  give  yon  in  regard  to  the  early 
history  of  cotton  in  this  section. 

STATISTICS  OF  AUGUSTA  MANUFACTUBES. 

The  trade  review  of  the  Chronicle  and  Constitutionalist  for  1883  gives 
the  following  manufacturing  statistics  of  Augusta :  Capital,  $6,000,000 ; 
hands  employed,  5,200 ;  wages  paid  annually,  $1,152,000. 


temperance  work  in  georgia — letter  of  miss  m.  h.  stokes. 

79  Walton  Street, 
Atlanta,  Oa.y  January  11,  1884. 
Senator  H.  W.  Blair  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Owing  to  many  providential  hindrances,  principally  to 
long  continued  ill  health  and  the  bitterly  cold  weather  of  the  last  three 
weeks,  I  have  had  but  little  opportunity  of  collecting  the  temperance 
information  I  promised. 

I  had  a  letter  from  the  comptroller-general  of  Georgia,  dated  Septem- 
ber 10,  18?^3,  in  which  he  stated  that  there  were  then  *'  about  1,098 
licensed  liquor  dealers  in  the  State." 

I  do  not  think  there  are  so  many  now,  as  several  counties  have  voted 
since  under  the  local  option  law,  and  nearly  all  of  them  voted  for  pro- 
hibition. 

Under  date  of  November  11,  1883,  the  Constitution  published  a  '*  tem- 
perance map  "  of  Georgia,  and  an  article  accompanying  it,  showing  that 
there  were  then  fifty-five  counties  in  which  total  prohibition  prevailed ; 
thirty-six  in  which  there  was  partial  prohibition  ;  and  the  question  was 
being  agitated  in  nine  more  counties. 

Since  that  dat^  several  additional  counties  have  joined  the  total  pro- 
hibition ranks.  In  South  Carolina  the  work  goes  on  in  much  the  same 
way. 

In  Georgia  this  first  week  of  the  New  Year  several  municipal  elec- 
tions have  been  carried  by  the  Prohibitionists. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temi>erance  Union  are  accredited  with  being 
the  prime  movers  in  bringing  about  the  great  local  option  sacoess.    It  is 
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qnite  true  they  did  not  originate  the  movement,  but  they  gave  it  a  fresh 
impetus  by  their  memorial  for  a  general  local  option  law.  This  memO' 
rial,  with  '3i,WW  names,  obtained  in  three  months,  whs  first  presented 
July,  1881.  Again,  in  th»  fall  of  1882,  the  Atlanta  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  canvassed  the  city  with  the  petition  of  the  State 
Temperance  Alliance  for  general  local  option,  so,ou  the  whole,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  to  both  petitions,  tftken  as  one,  there  were60,00U  names.  Last 
snramer  in  the  legislature  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  o( 
the  State  was  said  by  its  friends  and  its  foes  to  be  the  leading  power  in 
the  movement  for  the  general  local  option  law.  And  yet  how  few  in 
numbers  we  are,  and  how  almost  destitute  of  means. 

What  we  have  been  «nable<l  to  do  has  been  done  by  a.  little  band  of 
poor,  intelligent,  pions  women,  who  have  been  impelled  by  their  love 
tor  tlie  perishing,  and  who  have  labored  on,  foot-sore  aud  weary,  while 
the  wealthy  have  withheld  their  money  and  their  influence.  The  min- 
isters of  the  State,  notably  the  Methodist  and  alarge  proportion  of  the 
Baptist  ministry  have  sympathized  in  the  temperance  movement. 

I  think  the  "Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Georgia  would 
have  more  sappoit,  but  for  mistaken  ideas  as  to  onr  principles.  The 
Uuiou-Signal  is  a  woman-suffrage  paper.  Sontbern  men  as  a  general 
thing  opjMJse  the  idea  of  woman  suffi^ge,  and  the  women  of  the  South 
are  mnch  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  the  men.  Of  course,  some  of  onr 
ladies  are  independent  thinkers. 

1  ain^iappy  to  say  that  onr  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Unions 
in  Georgia  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  temperance  education  of 
the  children  by  means  of  Bands  of  Hope,  &c.,  and  also  to  the  circnlaljon 
of  temperance  literature, 

A  second  State  convention  of  the  Oeon^ia  Wonutn'a  Ohristiaii  Tm- 
peranoe  Unions  has  been  called  by  Mrs.  W.  0.  Sibley,  of  Angnsta  {our 
Stat«  president),  to  meet  in  that  city  od  tbe  24th  and  25th  of  January, 
1884. 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Unions  do  not,  in  all,  number 
more  than  500  members;  the  Good  Templars,  6,000 ;  the  Knights  of  Tem- 
perance, 500;  the  Juvenile  Templars,  500,  and  the  Bands  of  Hope  of  our 
unions,at  least  260.  But  there  are  thousands  of  temperance  folks  in 
Georgia  who  do  not  belong  to  any  temperance  organization  whatever. 
If  the  temperance  people  were  only  organized  and  bad  a  leader,  the 
entire  State,  it  is  believed  by  many,  could  be  carried  for  prohibition. 

In  Savannah,  Augusta,  Macon,  Colnmbns,  aud  Atlanta,  no  efforts  are 
being  made  to  vote  down  the  tariff.  The  "liquor  dealers'  protective 
associations  "  are  thoroughly  organized,  and  very  powerful  by  reason 
of  money  and  its  influence.  In  Atlanta,  the  workingmeii  are  paid  on 
Saturday,  and  many  of  the  cotton  factory  operatives  drink  up  their 
wages  by  Monday  morning.  In  my  visits  among  these  people,  I  find 
in  nearly  every  instance  of  abject  poverty  liquor  drinking  is  the  cause. 
Among  my  mission -school  pupils  are  children  who  cannot  come  to  school 
for  lack  of  shoes,  and  yet  their  fathers  spend  money  for  tiqnor  and  to; 
bacco. 

You  asked  me  what  caused  me  to  enter  npon  temperance  work.  I 
might  answer  in  general  terms,  "The  courage  of  my  convictions." 
From  early  childhood  my  soul  has  been  filled  with  horror  at  the  sin  and 
misery  caused  by  the  liquor  traffic.  Very  soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Atlanta  (the  first  one  in 
Georgia),  I  united  with  it,  and  having  had  some  bitter  personal  sorrows 
growing  out  of  the  influence  of  liquor  on  those  I  loved,  I  consecrated 
myself  to  the  temperance  work,  as  God  shonld  give  me  grace  and 
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Strength  to  do  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  woman's  solemn  duty  to  use  every 
lawful  effort  to  annihilate  the  traffic  that  is  ruining  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  men  and  women,  and  endangering  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
Inclosed  please  find  extracts  which  I  copied  last  summer  from  letters 
written  by  the  solicitor-general  of  the  State,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  relation  between  intemperance  and  crime.  Regretting  my  ina- 
bility to  write  nothing  more  valuable, 
I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly, 

MISS  M.  H.  STOKES, 
State  Corresponding  Secretary  Womanh  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Senator  H.  W.  Blair. 


OPINIONS  OF  SOLICITORS-GENERAL   OF  GEORGIA  AS  TO  THE    RELATIONS   BETWEEN 

INTEMPEKANCK  AND  CRIME. 

Middle  circuit. 

Number  of  crimiual  trials  in  the  last  year  resulting  from  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  sixteen.  Only  one  county  in  the  circuit  in  which  whisky  is  legally  sold. 
Crime  has  decreased  very  much  in  the  last  twelve  months  in  this  circuit,  which  I 
attribute  to  the  abolition  of  whisky. 

R.  M.  GAMBLE,  Jr., 

SoUoHor-  General, 


Western  circuit. 

Cannot  make  an  accurate  statement ;  can  say,  however,  that  a  very  large  migority 
of  cases  of  violence  are  traceable,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  liquor. 

ALBERT  L.  MITCHELL, 

Solicitor'  General . 


Rome  cirouit. 

The  number  of  criminal  cases  tried  in  the  Rome  Judicial  circuit  during  the  past 
year  will  not  fall  short  of  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  of  these,  four-fifths  had  their  origin, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  use  of,  and  due  to  tlie  use  of,  alcoholic  stimulants. 

J.  J.  WRIGHT, 
Solicitor-  General. 


Fairbum. 


Majority  of  crimiual  cases  caused  by  strong  drink.  Four  murder  cases,  aU  from 
drink.  In  some  counties  where  prohibition  prevails,  notably  in  Coweta,  crime  has 
been  largely  reduced. 

H.  M.  REID, 
Solicitor-  General. 


Blue  Ridge  circuit,  Marietta,  Ga. 

For  the  last  two  years  we  have  disposed  of  from  four  to  nine  hundred  cases  each 
year.  In  my  opinion,  at  a  safe  estimate,  75  per  cent,  of  these  cases  can  be  traced  im- 
mediately, or  in  some  way,  to  alcoholic  stimulants. 

GEORGE  M.  GOBER, 

Solicitor-  General, 


Solicitor  at  CartersviUe :  '*  Fifty  per  cent,  of  aU  cases." 


A  large  percentage  flow  £rom  and  are  mainly  attributable  to  liquor. 

WM.  8.  IRWIN, 
SoUdtor-Generalf  Eaatem  drcuii 


;  0.,  JVormfc6»-  28,  1S83. 
MrB.  Sallt  FLOTjBNoy         -P  ed. 

By  the  Chaieman: 

Qaeutioii.  Please  state  wliere  yon  wwe  Itorn,  and  give  a  brief  acconnt 
of  the  circumBtaucBH  of  your  early  life,  aud  also  of  your  laWr  life, 
down  to  the  prescut  time, — Answer.  I  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  0. 
My  ancestors  were  Hugncnots.  They  came  to  this  countrj-  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantps  and  settled  in  Charleston.  My 
great  grandfathers  were  officers  in  tJio  Revolutionary  war.  One  die<i  in 
prison  and  the  other  was  killed.  My  father  was  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man in  Charleston.  He  was  born  and  raised  there.  I  have  always  lived 
in  Charleston.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  more  that  I  can 
state  in  that  line  that  wonld  be  of  interest. 

Q.  I>id  yon  marry  iu  Charleston  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  married  in  Charles- 
ton Mr.  Leonard  Cliapiu. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Northern  man  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  bom  in  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Q.  In  what  buniness  was  he  engaged  t — A.  He  wa«  a  merchant,  a 
phinter. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  living  when  tiic  war  broke  «nt ! — A.  lu  Charles- 
ton. 

Q.  Were  yon  edacated  there  1 — A.  1  was  edncatednn  Cokesbary,  in 
the  Abbeville  district,  at  one  of  the  best  educational  institutions  in  th« 
.  State. 

Q.  With  what  class  of  people  did  yon  associate  there  T — A.  Cokes- 
bury  IB  a  very  literary  place,  and  a  very  religions  place.  They  would 
not  allow  the  railroad  to  come  iu  there ;  they  had  to  atop  it  two  miles  out 
of  town  for  fear  it  would  contaminate  us.  All  the  amusements  of  the 
place  were  literary.  Some  of  the  first  men  in  the  South  have  been 
educated  at  Cokesbuiy.  We  would  meet  every  Friday  evening,  when 
the  young  ladies  would  have  their  entertainments,  and  on  Satorda; 
evenings  the  young  men  would  have,  their  debates.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  present  time  were  educated  there. 

Q.  Then  your  association^  have  always  been  with  the  edacated  and 
wealthy  class  of  people  in  South  Carolina  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  acquaintance  extended  outside  of  Sonth  Carolina! — A. 
Yes ;  all  over  the  South. 

Q.  How  was  it  as  to  that  prior  to  the  war! — A.  Prior  to  the  war  we 
nsed  to  go  North  almost  every  summer,  and  spend  some  time  at  Saratoga 
aud  other  points.  I  have  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  throughout  the 
conntry. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  literary  work  to  any  extent  f — A,  I  have 
been  writing  almost  since  I  was  a  child. 

Q.  Have  you  written  any  books  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  written  one 
entitled  Fit^  Hugh  St.  Clair,  the  Rebel  Boy  of  South  Carolina.  My 
other  writings  are  articles  that  I  have  written  from  time  to  time  for  the 
magazines. 

Q.  You  have  written  essays,  poems,  and  an  occasional  story  or  ro- 
mance, I  believet — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  written  enongh  to  make  half 
a  dozen  volumes.  I  intend  to  gather  what  I  have  written  into  book 
form  some  day.  My  brother  was  an  editor,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  editors  in  the  State,  and  I  nsed  to  write  for  his  ]>ai)er  a  good 
<?eal,  the  Anderson  Gazette.  He  was  an  editor  aud  a  lawyer.  He  vaa 
killed  at  the  second  bnttVe  of  ^^^veL^gas. 
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Q.  I  suppose  that  all  your  family  and  friends  and  connections  were 
identified  with  the  Confederacy  f — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  your  own  views  and  sympathies  of  that  controversy  were,  of 
course,  of  the  same  character  as  theirs  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is.  your  husband  living  f — A.  He  is  dead. 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN    THE    RACES  IN  THE    DAYS  OF  SLAVERY. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  describe  the  relations  that  existed  between 
the  white  people  and  the  colored  people  before  the  abolition  of  slavery! — 
A.  Well,  the  slaves  were  cared  for  just  as  if  they  were  children ;  we  ha<l 
to  think  for  them  and  care  for  them  in  every  way.  The  law  made  it  an 
offense,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  sell  liquor  to  a  slave. 
The  laaies  of  the  family  had  to  look  after  the  slaves  and  see  that  their 
clothing  was  attended  to,  and  that  they  had  their  regular  suits  for  win- 
ter and  summer.  On  all  the  large  plantations  there  were  physicians, 
and  there  was  a  house  where  the  colored  people,  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren, were  taken  care  of  when  they  were  sick.  A  planter  would  often 
send  his  son  to  study  the  profession  of  medicine  merely  to  take  charge 
of  the  servants  on  the  plantation.  There  was  generally  a  chapel  on  every 
large  plantation^  and  there  were  about  thirty  of  the  best  ministers  of 
the  South  Carolina  conference  who  used  to  preach  to  the  colored  people 
on  the  missions.  They  could  not  preach  to  them  every  Sunday,  so 
they  would  preach  through  the  week;  and  on  the  plantations  they 
were  very  much  afraid  of  abolition  influence,  or  any  influence  which 
would  instigate  the  negroes  to  insurrection  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
because  there  had  been  cases  of  persons  coming  down  there  pretending 
to  be  ministers  &nd  going  among  the  negroes  and  giving  them  incen- 
diary documents,  telling  them  about  how  the  Israelites  went  out  of  bond- 
agje,  and  all  such  things;  therefore,  the  Conference  was  very  careful  not 
to  allow  any  but  flrst-class  men  to  preach  to  the  colored  people.  Bishop 
Cabell  was  one  of  the  men  that  preached  to  them,  and  my  father  used 
to  preach  to  them.  I  have  gone  and  taught  the  slaves  many  a  time  on 
the  plantations. 

Q.  Before  the  war  you  had  the  negro  population,  and  they,  I  suppose, 
did  most  of  the  hard  work  of  the  community  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  no 
white  servants. 

Q.  Upon  the  plantations  and  in  the  usual  avocations  requiring  hard 
labor  the  negro  was  the  principal  dependence  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  almost  the 
sole  dependence. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  regard  to  the  class  of  white  people  who  would 
hardly  be  embraced  among  the  planters  or  the  wealthier  professional 
classes  f  I  suppose  there  was  such  a  class  there  f — A.  Oh,  yes,  of  course 
there  was  such  a  class. 

ABISTOGBATIO  SLAVES  AND  "POOR  WHITE  TRASH." 

Q.  How  numerous  was  that  class,  and  how  did  the  members  of  it  get 
onf — A.  The  negroes  called  them  "poor  white  tra«h.'' 

Q.  Were  there  many  of  that  class  of  whites! — A.  Not  a  great  many 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  They  did  not  like  to  be  where  the  negroes 
were.    They  did  not  like  to  come  in  competition  with  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  in  competition  with  them — in  the  matter  of 
workf — A.  In  that  matter  they  would  not  compete  with  them.  Tben 
the  colored  people  were  very  ambitious  and  very  proud  and  very  stock 
up.    A  servant  who  belonged  to  a  poor  person,  or  who  belonged  to  a. 
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fiimily  that  had  only  three  or  foar  negroes,  would  not  venture  to  pot 
himself  on  an  eqnal  footing  witti  those  who  belonged  where  there  weie 
several  hundred,  lliey  took  rank  in  that  respect  as  their  masters  did. 
They  took  their  masters'  names,  as  tiiey  did  not  have  names  of  thdr 
own.  After  ray  husband's  death  our  negroes  who  were  free  w^t  by 
the  name  of  Ohapin.  They  generally  took  the  masters^  names,  and  pre- 
ferred to  do  so. 

Q.  How  did  the  poor  whites  feel  towards  the  negroesf — A.  There 
was  an  antagonism  between  the  negroes  and  tiie  poor  whites.  The 
negroes  disliked  and  despised  the  poor  whites. 

Q.  Out  of  what  did  that  feeling  of  antagonism  grow  t — A.  WelL  in 
the  first  place,  I  think  the  poor  white  peoj^e,  seeing  great  wealth  ud 
luxury  which  they  could  not  eqjoy  themselves,  were  jealous  of  the  ridier 
class  of  people  who  had  those  advantages.  Then  the  negroes  did  not 
treat  that  class  of  poor  white  people  with  the  respect  they  thought  th^ 
ought  to  receive  and  they  resented  that.  Th^«  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
love  lost  between  them.  To  give  yon  an  idea  of  the  feeling,  my  flr^ 
class  cook,  a  colored  woman,  died,  and  I  wanted  another,  and  I  heard 
of  a  very  fine  cook  that  was  for  sale,  and  we  went  down  to  look  at 
her,  and  she  came  on  triaL  1  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  a  finer 
cook.  I  asked  her  what  she  was  to  be  sold  for,  and  she  said  that  her 
former  owner  had  died  and  the  estate  was  divided,  and  she  had 
gone  to  this  woman  who  now  owned  her,  but  said  she  <^  What  did  die 
want  with  such  a  good  cook  as  mef  She  didn't  have  nothing  but  her- 
rin'  and  bee&teak;  what  does  she  want  me  for  when  I  can  make  boned 
turkey  and  boned  fish  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  1  I  cant  be  no  use  to 
her.  I  ain't  used  to  living  with  poor  trash."  She  wanted  us  to  buy  her, 
and  she  told  this  lady  who  owned  her  that  she  must  sell  her.  She  said, 
^<  I  won't  work  for  anybody  unless  they  are  my  equals,  tve  been  raised 
with  the  best  people,  and  I  won't  work  with  anybody  unless  the  kind 
of  people  that  I  have  been  raised  with."  She  came  with  me  and  we 
were  delighted  with  her.  Mr.  Ghapin  sent  word  to  the  broker  that 
he  would  take  her,  but  the  broker  said  that  he  went  to  see  the  lady 
who  owned  her  and  that  she  was  so  angry  she  said  she  would  rather 
take  $500  less  than  let  Mary  go  into  our  family.  "  She  is  determined," 
said  he,  ''that  Mary  shall  leave  the  city  or  be  sold  to  some  poor  person." 
Mr.  Ohapin  felt  badly  about  it,  but  another  gentleman,  a  cousin  of  cur's, 
said,  "  I  will  fix  that,"  and  he  went  and  bought  the  woman  and  took 
her  up  as  far  as  Somerville,  22  miles  ofif,  and  then  sent  her  back.  She 
was  sold  "  to  go  out  of  the  city,"  and  she  did  go  out  of  the  city.  She 
lived  with  us  all  along,  and  she  is  my  cook  now,  but  if  she  had  not 
chosen  to  stay  wi|;h  me  she  would  not  have  done  so.  because  she  would 
have  made  herself  so  unpleasant  that  I  would  have  oeen  glad  to  get  rid 
of  her,  as  her  previous  owner  was.  Very  often,  when  some  other  lady 
did  not  have  a  very  superior  cook  and  required  some  help  of  that  kind 
for  an  extra  occasion,  Mary  would  come  and  say  to  me,  ''  1  can  go  and 
help  the  cook  there  and  she  will  give  me  $1.50  a  day  to  help  her  if  yon 
will  let  somebody  take  my  place  in  the  kitchen."  Whenever  it  was 
possible  I  would  agree  to  that,  and  Mary  would  go  off  and  earn  that 
much  money  for  herself. 

Q.  What  was  the  feeling  between  the  wealthier  class  of  whites  and 
the  poorer  class  f — A.  It  was  always  kind.  The  wealthy  people  were 
very  generous.  I  am  sorry  1  cannot  say  that  they  are  so  now.  There 
was  scarcely  any  of  the  rich  families  that  did  not  have  some  three  or 
four  poor  families  to  take  care  of  and  do  for.  The  Episcopal  Church 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  benevolent  churches,  and  you  know 
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that  is  or  was  the  principal  church  of  our  city.  Ours  was  an  Episco- 
pal city  before  the  Revolution.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  always  be- 
nevolent, and  our  wealthy  people  were  kind  to  the  poor. 

Q.  Did  the  members  of  this  poorer  class  of  white  people  in  South 
Carolina  generally  own  land  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  owned  little  patches 
of  land,  but  nothing  like  plantations. 

THE  SLAVES  WERE  MORE   COMFORTABLE  THAN   THE    POOR  WHITES. 

Q.  Did  they,  on  the  whole,  live  as  well  as  the  negroes  lived  on  the 
plantations  f — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  they  had  more  care.  The  ne- 
groes, of  course,  had  no  care.  They  were  provided  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  medicine  and  everything. 

Q.  Taking  the  average  of  the  poor  white  families  of  the  South,  do 
you  think  they  had  more  of  the  real  comforts  of  life  than  the  negroes 
who  were  owned  by  the  wealthy  planters  f — A.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  I  know  they 
had  not. 

Q.  You  think  the  negroes  were  better  off  as  to  the  material  comforts 
of  life! — A.  Certainly.  The  negroes  were  expected  to  perform  certain 
tasks,  and  when  their  tasks  were  over  each  one  of  them  had  a  little 
ground  around  his  cabin,  where  he  raised  vegetables  for  his  own  use. 
Very  few  of  the  planters  could  raise  eggs,  l^canse  the  planters'  hens 
were  very  f^t  to  stop  laying,  so  that  the  family  had  to  buy  their  eggs 
from  the  negroes. 

Q.  Those  hens  belonging  to  the  planters  understood  when  to  stop? — 
A.  Yes ;  they  understood  whom  they  belonged  to  and  they  preferred  to 
stop  laying  and  help  the  poor.  Then  there  was  so  much  game  through 
that  country,  partridges  and  doves,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  when 
the  negroes  had  any  ingenuity  they  could  capture  a  great  many  of  them. 
Fish  were  also  very  abundant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  condition  of  things  was  in  the  interior  of 
the  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  same  general  conditions  exist  there  f — A.  South  Carolina, 
you  know,  has  been  always  considered  a  very  aristocratic  State.  In 
Georgia  the  people  were  vei^'  democratic;  there  was  more  of  an  equality; 
there  was  not  so  great  a  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  as 
existed  in  South  Carolina. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR. 

Q.  Please  give  us  your  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  then 
your  idea  of  the  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  condition  of 
society  there  by  the  warf — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "events  of 
the  warf"  Do  you  refer  to  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter 
and  Fort  Moultrie,  and  all  thatf 

Q.  I  don't  know  that  I  care  about  your  going  into  historical  detail 
upon  that  subject,  but  I  suppose  you  saw  some  of  those  transactions 
yourself. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  on  the  Battery  when  Sumter  was  taken. 

Q.  Then  please  go  on  and  give  us  your  views  of  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  war  and  what  you  saw  of  the  war. — A.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  oflScers  who  were  down 
at  Fort  Moultrie.  At  that  time  Lieutenant  Davis,  who  was  after- 
wards General  Jeff.  0.  Davis,  of  your  Army,  used  to  visit  at  our  house 
very  often,  and  while  out  on  the  piazza  one  day  some  one  stated 
that  he  had  said  that  he  would  as  soon  turn  his  guns  on  the  citizens 
of  Oharleston  as  he  would  take  a  drink  of  water.    The  door  was  open, 
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abd  I  looked  out  and  saw  Lientenant  Davis,  and   I  said,  '•Sit>p 
right  where  you  are  now.    I  hear  that  you  have  said  that  you  woabl 
just  as  soon  turn  your  guns  upon  the  citizens  of  Charleston  as  y<ia 
^onld  take  a  drink  of  water."    Ijaughingly,  he  answered,  "No,  I  dki 
not  say  that;  but  I  did  say  thut  if  I  had  my  will  of  MassacbiL<em 
and  South  Carolina  I  would  *grapple  them  together  with  hooks  of  8t*^l 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  take  them  out  into  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
and  sink  them,  for  those  two  States  are  just  as  much  alike  as  they  i-an 
be,  and  they  are  the  two  that  are  going  to  bring  about  this  war,  if  ther^ 
is  going  to  be  a  war.    But  I  did  not  say  that  I  would  as  soon  turn  iny 
guns  on  the  city  of  Charleston  as  I  would  take  a  drink  of  water.    I 
said  what  I  have  stated,  and  I  said  that  if  they  were  to  attack  the 
fort  when  we  were  not  prepared  for  it,  I  would  shoot.^     That  was  the 
day  before  the  night  they  went  over  to  Fort  Sumter.     Next  momiDj: 
we  heard  that  they  had  evacuated  Fort  Moultrie  and  gone  over  to  Sum 
ter.    Judge  Longstreet  (General  Longstreet's  uncle)  was  our  guest  at 
the  time,  and  he  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  some  distingaishni 
person  in  Washington,  I  forget  now  who  it  wa*,  saying  that  no  ^iupplieri 
or  re-enforcements  were  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  he  wrote  and 
circulated  in  the  convention  where  our  people  were  meeting,  his  ad\  ia? 
about  how  patient  they  should  be,  but  the  first  thing  we  heard  at  tb«* 
breakfast  table  that  morning  was  the  sound  of  firing.     They  were  Srin^: 
at  the  Star  of  the  West,  which  was  going  with  provisions  to  Fort  Sum 
ter.    The  old  judge  was  completely  taken  aback.     He  thought  that 
faith  had  been  broken  with  him.    He  had  had  this  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man high  in  authority  in  Washington,  and  he  supposed  there  was  do 
doubt  that  what  it  stated  would  be  carried  out.    Then  commenced  the 
trouble.    We  knew  that  if  the  fort  was  not  surrendered  our  people  wouJd 
fire  upon  it.    All  the  military  companies  were  called  out,  and  I  sat  at  the 
window  seeing  them  come  down  through  the  streets;  old  men  with  their 
saddle-girths  around  them,  and  with  their  old  guns  that  they  had  bad 
for  I  don't  know  how  many  years,  guns  that  perhaps  their  grandfathers 
had  owned  and  used.    They  were  called  the  Minute  men,  and  we  saw 
them  marching  down  to  defend  the  city.    The  morning  that  Fort  Sum-* 
ter  was  attacked  I  took  a  chill  when  I  heard  it.    My  husband  got  np 
and  got  ready  to  go  down.    He  belonged  to  the  cavalry,  the  Charles 
ton  Light  Dragoons.    My  brother  was  in  the  convention.     We  hiwl  a 
house  full  of  people  from  the  upper  country,  and  we  all  went  down  on 
the  Battery.    General  Beauregard  was  watching  the  cannonade,  and 
we  would  see  the  shells  going  from  fort  to  fort,  from  Battery  Wa^er, 
and  from  the  diflferent  batteries,  and  then  from  Fort  Moultrie.    General 
Eipley  was  at  Moultrie.    We  watched  it  all  day.    At  night  the  firin;: 
ceased,  but  next  morning  it  commenced  again. 

The  Battery  was  thronged  with  thousands  of  people.  Every  now 
and  then  we  would  see  a  little  boat  coming  from  Fort  Moultrie* to  re- 
port. We  all  had  friends  in  the  battle,  and  we  would,  of  course^  W 
very  anxious  until  we  heard  the  report  "  nobody  hurt."  At  midday 
the  bells  began  to  ring — such  ringing !  and  cur  flag  was  on  Sumter,  and 
then  we  thought  the  war  was  over  I  We  thought  the  Yankees  would 
just  go  home  then  and  leave  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  but  that 
proved  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  went  down  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  saw  General  Talbot  and  Lieutenant  Davis  and  Colonel 
Anderson  and  Captain  Doubleday,  and  all  of  them.  The  people  went 
out  to  see  them  go  off.  General  Beauregard  had  said  that  when  tbey 
were  going  there  must  be  no  demonstration,  but  Captain  Doubleday 
was  not  at  all  a  lavorite  (the  others  were  very  mudi  liked),  and  after 
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the  boat  got  out  of  sight,  one  boy  hallooed  *'  Good  bye,  General  Donb- 
1-e-d-ay/'  When  they  were  lea^^ng,  they  asked  permission  to  salute  .the 
flag,  and  the  young  man  that  tired  the  shot  was  killed.  He  was  the 
first  person  that  was  killed  in  the  war. 

THE  WAR  NOT  FOR  SLAVERY. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history,  though.  Then,  after  the  taking  of  Sumter,  of  course  the  people 
came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  batteries  were  built  and 
everybody  was  enlisting.  People  say  that  the  war  on  the  part  of  the 
South  was  for  slavery,  but  see  how  many  who  were  not  slaveholders 
and  who  had  no  interest  in  slavery  went  into  the  army — the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  shows  that  the  war  could 
not  have  been  for  slavery,  because  most  of  those  men  had  no  slaves  to 
fight  for.  The  negroes  showed  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  insubor- 
dination or  insurrection.  Even  when  towns  were  taken  by  the  Feder- 
als there  was  nothing  of  that  kind. 

When  Spartanburg  was  taken  there  was  a  lady  from  the  North  there 
named  Mrs.  Bates,  who  had  been  teaching  at  the  South  for  some  years. 
She  was  from  New  England.  Her  father  was  president  of  a  college, 
and,  I  think,  her  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Bates,  was  at  one  time  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  She  had  taught  at  the  South 
for  some  years,  and  had  been  treated  with  so  much  affection  by  the 
Southern  people  that  she  and  her  brother  had  learned  to  love  us,  and 
they  cast  in  their  lot  with  us  and  staid  with  us  during  the  war,  and 
were  in  Spartanburg  when  the  town  was  taken. 

THE  SLAVES  FAITHFUL  TO  THEIR  MASTERS. 

We  had  a  negro  servant  named  William,  who  was  very  gentlemanly. 
William  stood  right  in  the  door,  and  when  the  officers  asked  what  he 
was  doing:  there  he  bowed  very  gracefully  and  said,  "Master  is  away 
and  I  take  care  of  the  family,  particularly  when  there  are  strangers 
around."  Yet  William  knew  that  they  were  fighting  for  him.  This  lady- 
that  I  have  told  you  of  had  some  silver  that  had  been  given  to  her  and 
which  she  valued  highly,  and  she  dug  a  hole  and  hid  it,  but  it  was  dis- 
covered, and  one  of  the  soldiers  told  a  colored  woman  there  that  she 
might  have  it;  but  she  said,  '*Look  here,  boss,  if  you  have  got  any  thin' 
of  your  own  that  you  want  to  give  me,  you  give  it  to  me;  but  if  I  want 
any  thin'  I  will  go  and  ask  my  owners,  and  don't  you  give  me  nothin'  that 
don't  belong  to  you ;  because  tief  is  tief,  no  matter  who  do  it."  1  never 
saw  anything  like  their  faithfulness.  Certainly  we  must  say  that  they 
were  very  faithful.  Mr.  Ohapin  had  some  very  valuable  men.  They 
could  not  take  care  of  themselves,  of  course,  at  that  time,  and  we  had 
a  great  many  more  than  we  knew  what  to  do  with  during  the  war ;  but 
they  would  often  come  in  and  say,  "  I  will  go  off  to  such  a  place,  and  I 
can  get  work  there;"  and  they  would  go,  and  send  provisions  down. 
You  know  that  money  at  that  time  with  us  had  merely  a  nominal  value. 
My  husband  came  up  from  Charleston  and  bought  a  tanyard,  and  later, 
on  in  the  war  we  would  trade  leather  for  whatever  we  wanted.  We  felt 
rich  while  we  had  that  leather.  J  have  sold  leather  many  a  time.  Then, 
as  the  war  progressed,  we  had  to  hide  the  leather  even  from  our  own 
people,  lest  it  should  be  confiscated,  and  we  had  to  share  it  and  keep 
only  just  enough  for  ourselves,  because  the  soldiers  had  to  have  shoes. 
We  had  to  give  up  our  horses.  A  conscripting  officer  would  come 
around  and  take  the  horses. 
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WAR  SCENES. 

It  used  to  be  very  sad,  though,  to  see  the  poor  people  whose  husbands 
and  sons  were  in  the  army.  We  had  no  telegraph  wires  up  to  Spartan- 
burg where  wo  '^refugeed,''  and  when  there  had  been  a  battle,  and  the 
train  would  come  in  and  the  whistle  would  blow,  it  would  sound  so 
mournful  and  desolate!  How  often  have  I  seen  the  people  there,  poor 
country  women  with  their  babies  in  their  arms,  and  one  of  them  would 
get  up  into  the  car  and  read  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  soon 
you  would  hear  an  awful  shriek  from  some  poor  one  among  the  crowd 
when  she  heard  of  the  killing  of  her  husband  or  her  son.  There  was 
one  old  man  one  day,  and  when  he  heard  that  his  son  had  been  killed 
h©  said,  "He  was  the  last!"  and  threw  up  his  hands.  Dr.  Whitewood 
Smith,  in  Spartanburg,  had  an  only  son  seventeen  years  old,  and  he  put 
on  the  gray  and  told  us  all  good-bye;  some  five  boys  from  the  same 
class  went  ofl*  to  the  army  at  the  same  time,  and  they  were  killed  in  the 
first  battle.  When  Lee's  army  evacuated  Bichmond  we  soon  heard  tbe 
news.  President  Da\as  came  out  of  Bichmond,  and  Dr.  Duncan  came 
with  him.  When  we  heard  that  Lee  had  surrendered  you  never  in  your 
life  witnessed  such  a  scene.  The  place  was  crowded  with  the  planters' 
families.  We  could  not  realize  the  surrender  at  all.  Dr.  Smith  had 
lost  his  only  son,  and  everybody  had  lost  some  friend  or  relative,  and 
the  idea  that  all  this  grief  and  loss  had  gone  for  nothing  caused  a  most 
dreadful  feeling  among  the  people.    They  were  utterly  disconsolate. 

A  SERMON. 

Dr.  Smith  said  he  could  not  preach.  The  bell  was  rung  and  everybody 
was  in  black.  Dr.  Smith  could  not  preach,  but  Dr.  Duncan  sent  word 
that  if  they  would  wait  a  few  minutes  he  would  speak  to  them,  and  oh, 
sucli  a  sermon  as  he  preached  from  the  text  ''This  is  your  hour,  and 
the  power  of  darkness."  He,  you  know,  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dun- 
can, of  liandolpli-Macon  College.  He  looked  very  grave.  He  said, 
"  When  I  was  here  some  months  aj;o  1  came  to  give  the  diplomas  to  my 
brother,  and  to  that  class.  They  were  before  me  then  in  the  full  vigor 
of  youth  and  strength,  and  I  thought  how  much  they  would  do  for  the 
country  and  for  the  South — all  Christians.  Later  they  came  to  me  in 
my  study  in  Eichmond.  They  were  where  I  knew  they  would  be,  in  the 
ranks,  *?()iug  to  light  for  their  country.  I  went  into  my  library  and  I 
begged  God  if  it  w  ere  possible  to  let  the  cup  pass  from  them.  I  saw  my 
mother  in  iier  home ;  I  knew  her  grief,  and  the  grief  of  all  the  mothers 
whose  boys  were  there.  They  went  off,  and  in  two  weeks  they  all  had 
fallen.  Now^  here  am  I  to-day,  and  there  is  my  poor  old  mother  bowed 
in  grief.  Here  are  Rachacls  weeping  for  their  children,  because  the^' 
are  not.  And  yet  it  is  all  gone !  Hope  is  dead.  But  Lee  surrendered 
that  sword  without  a  stain  upon  it,  and  those  that  have  gone  have  gone 
from  gory  lields  to  fields  of  glory  in  Heaven.  They  died  as  brave  men 
love  to  (lie,  in  defense  of  their  homes  and  their  country,  in  defense  of 
the  right."  In  the  middle  of  the  sermon  he  stopped,  and  said,  ''Lord,  I 
cannot  preach.  Let  us  pray."  And  such  a  prayer!  He  said  that 
behind  those  ranks  that  never  quailed  were  desolate  homes  and  bereaved 
mothers,  and  ])oor  little  children  that  never  would  see  their  fathers 
again — cliihlren  with  no  bread  to  eat,  and  with  no  one  in  the  world  to 
give  it  to  them.  He  said,  ''  We  are  all  ruined.  The  next  generation 
ma,)^  be  better  off,  but  what  i^  to  become  of  us,  we  do  not  know.  We 
caii  only  ask  God  to  care  fox  vwxOi  c.o\xv^«tV  \.\v^^^  \i^x<aaved  ones.''    And 
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then  he  offered  such  a  prayer  to  God  for  help  for  those  poor  people.  In 
the  afternoon  all  the  churches  were  open,  and  Dr.  Duncan  preached 
again.    That  was  the  Sunday  after  the  surrender. 

POVERTY  AND  SUFFERING  RESULTING  FROM  THE  WAR. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  at  that  time  all  classes  were  about  equally  poor  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  only  difference  was  that  some  were  educated  and  others  were 
not  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  therje  were  some  who  had  staid  at  home  and  had 
made  money.  A  good  many  had  made  money  out  of  the  sufferings  and 
wants  of  the  people.  They  would  buy  up  commodities  and  make  "  cor- 
ners" on  them  and  sell  them  at  an  extravagant  profit. 

Q.  Were  there  many  who  did  that? — A.  i^ot  a  great  many,  but  those 
who  did  it  are  rich  now. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  those  people  generally ;  have  they  held  on 
to  their  wealth,  and  have  they  come  to  be  the  wealthy  class  of  the  South- 
em  people! — A.  Yes ;  a  great  many  of  those  who  were  not  in  the  army 
are  now  the  wealthy  people  of  the  South. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  those  who  were  the  ruling  class  of  the  South- 
em  people  before  the  war! — ^A.  Oh,  my!  they  are  poor,  as  a  general 
thing.  There  is  scarcely  an  exception.  They  are  poor  and  there  is  no 
telling  what  they  have  suffered. 

Q.  Tell  us  a  little  about  that. — A.  There  was  one  gentleman  who  had 
been  married  fifteen  years,  and  he  owned  a  good  many  plantations,  and 
when  his  little  daughter  was  bom  the  bells  rang  all  day.  The  family  used 
to  go  to  the  Virginia  Springs  in  their  own  carriage.  When  the  fleet 
came  into  Port  Royal  his  island  plantation  was  very  near,  and  the  fleet 
began  throwing  shells,  and  while  the  family  were  at  breakfast  he  rushed 
in  and  told  them  that  they  must  come  out  and  get  into  a  boat.  They 
were  just  in  their  dressing-gowns  at  breakfast,  and  they  rushed  out  and 
got  into  the  boat  dressed  just  as  they  were.  The  gentleman  gathered 
up  the  silver  and  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  put  some  money 
in  and  told  the  negroes  to  row  his  wife  and  daughter  across.  The  shells 
were  shrieking  over  their  heads,  and  when  they  reached  the  mainland 
they  walked  right  out  of  the  boat  and  left  the  money  and  the  silver  and 
everything,  and  the  gentleman  himself  came  and  joined  them  overland. 
They  came  up  to  Spartanburg.  That  is  a  mountain  country,  and  it 
was  a  cold  morning  when  they  arrived.  They  had  nothing  on  earth 
but  just  t^hemselves  and  the  scant  clothing  they  had  on,  and  we  had 
to  give  them  clothes  and  something  to  eat.  Those  i)eople  had  nothing 
during  the  whole  war.  They  leftrtheir  plantation  just  as  I  have  told  you. 
The  daughter  was  a  beautiful  girl,  and  she  beliaved  so  beautifully.  She 
had  hardly  anything  to  we^ar,  and  she  used  to  go  around  wearing  an 
awful-looking  old  hat.  But  we  all  had  wonderful  things  to  wear  at  that 
time.  We  made  needles  out  of  thorns  and  x^ndles  out  of  myrtle-ber- 
ries. We  made  our  own  shoes  and  our  own  bonnets,  and  everything 
was  homespun.  You  could  not  buy  only  so  much  yam.  They  had  cer- 
tain times  when  they  sold  it  at  auction,  and  you  could  not  have  but  two 
bunches  at  a  time.  This  girl  that  I  speak  of  had  this  great  big  old 
straw  hat,  and  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  her  mother  said  to 
her,  "Those  boys  laughed  at  you.''  "Well,  mother,"  said  she,  "I 
think  they  ought  to  have  laughed  because  I  do  look  so  comical,  but  I 
cannot  help  it,  and  if  they  enjoy  laughing  at  me  they  may  enjoy  it." 
Things  got  worse  with  that  family.  They  went  out  in  the  country., 
near  Spartanburg,  and  gut  a  place.    They  had  uotXim^XRi  ^^aXiXsviX  '^'^ 
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peas  and  hominy.  The  poor  gentleman  had  a  solid  silver  tureen  in 
his  beautiful  home,  and  one  day  h6  attempted  to  ask  a  blessing  up  in 
this  place  where  he  was  living,  near  Spartanburg,  and  he  began  "Oh, 
Lord,  make  us  thankful " — but  he  could  not  go  any  further,  and  he 
said,  ''We  haven't  anything  to  be  thankful  for."^  His  daughter  got 
up  and  put  her  arm  around  him,  and  said,  "Yes,  Tfather,  you  have  got 
me."  "Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "  I  forgot  that;  thank  God  for  wife  and  uhil- 
dreu,  and.  Oh,  Lord,  make  me  wiDing  to  bear  all  that  you  have  for  me 
to  bear."  This  gentleman  was  a  graduate  of  a  university  and  they 
were  a  lovely  family.  After  the  war  their  property  was  confiscated 
and  sold  for  taxes,  and  all  through  that  region  the  negroes  would  go 
into  those  elegant  old  homes  and  lay  them  waste,  cut  down  the 
orange  groves,  and  burn  down  the  buildings,  and  these  poor  refugees 
could  not  get  their  property  back,  and  they  scattered  and  suffered  and 
died  and  are  buried  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  elsewhere.  They  had 
simply  to  get  along  as  best  they  could.  This  gentleman  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  went  to  Aiken  after  the  war,  and  the  Northern  people  who 
used  to  go  there  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  young  lady,  and  were  very 
kind  to  her.  She  worked  very  hard,  of  course,  for  they  had  no  servant 
Her  mother  was  delicate,  and  she  was  a  delicate  girl,  and  she  is  dead 
now.  I  remember  another  case  of  a  lovely  young  wife.  She  had  her 
father  and  mother  and  two  little  children.  Her  mother  was  sickly. 
Sherman's  army  passed  along  by  their  home.  There  was  not  a  man  on 
the  preiDises,  and  this  lady  begged  the  army  to  leave  her  something  to 
eat.  She  went  to  the  camp,  and  she  had  to  get  some  corn  and  beat  it 
up  with  a  bottle,  and  that  was  all  that  she  and  her  mother  had  to  eat 
for  two  or  three  days.  She  was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and  had  been 
such  a  belle.  When  she  came  to  Charleston  she  asked  me  if  I  knew 
of  anybody  who  could  give  her  anything  to  do — any  kind  of  sewing 
work — but  of  conrso  everybody  wanted  to  do  such  work.  After  we  got 
back  to  Cliarlostou  we  kept  open  house,  and  sometimes  we  would  have 
eight  or  ten  of  these  refugees  that  had  come  down  to  see  if  they  could 
get  something  to  do — some  means  of  earning  a  living;  that  is,  means 
of  getting  just  enough  to  eat. 

Q.  And  those  were  people  of  wealth  and  education  and  accomplish- 
ments f — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  very  best  people.  Those  are  the  people  that 
have  been  suH'ering  all  along.  A  great  many  of  them  have  died  and 
are  dying  and  making  no  sign.  You  hear  a  good  deal  about  another 
class  of  people,  those  blatant  people,  who  tell  about  all  they  have  lost 
and  Kuftc^red.  I  heard  one  of  them  in  Ward  Beecher's  church  one  time 
telling  that  she  had  lost  so  much  property,  and  I  recognized  her  ^  a 
woman  that  I  used  to  take  milk  from  before  the  war,  although  I  heard 
her  state  that  she  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Q.  Who  was  she! — A.  I  won't  tell  her  name  now.  Miss  Willard 
knows  her. 

Miss  W^iLLARD.  You  rather  interrux^ted  her  in  her  mad  career,  Mrs. 
Chapin. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  1  asked  her,  *'Did  you  know  yourself  when  they 
were  talking  about  you  to-night  ?"  There  have  been  a  great  many  such 
cases.  This  woman  had  got  a  large  appropriation  for  supplies  she  had 
furnished  to  the  Federal  troops,  although  the  soldiers  said  that  for  every- 
thing she  supplied  them  with  they  had  to  give  her  greenbacks.  She  left 
our  i)art  of  the  country;  she  was  obliged  to  leave.  But  this  poor  lady 
that  1  was  telling  yon  about,  how  hard  she  worked  I  Her  mother  was 
an  invalid,  and  her  hu^baud,  too,  was  sick.    He  Wiis  a  lawyer.     She  was 
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a  perfect  beaaty ,  bat  sbe  was  not  very  strong,  and  sbe  came  in  one  morn- 
ing and  said,  ^^  Mother,  I  can  go  no  farther ;  I  fainted  this  morning.  £ 
have  made  two  attempts  to  make  a  fire,  but  I  cannot  do  it.  I  think  my 
work  is  over."  The  doctor  came  in  and  said  to  her,  '*  You  are  very  sick, 
very  ill."  He  felt  her  pulse,  and  asked  for  some  brandy.  They  brought 
it  and  she  took  a  sip  of  it  and  said,  ^'  There  now,  I  am  very  tired ;  let 
me  rest : "  and  she  put  her  hands  over  her  face  and  she  was  gone !  Her 
poor  ola  father  had  got  something  to  do,  I  forget  just  what  his  work 
was,  but  I  think  it  was  hauling  sand  in  a  boat,  and  when  he  caoie  back 
he  looked  at  his  daughter  as  she  was  laid  out,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
it.  He  looked  at  her  and  said,  ^<  Ah,  Emma,  you  made  a  brave  fight, 
you  made  a  brave  fight,  but  you  had  to  give  up,  you  had  to  give  up  i'* 
Such  a  terrible  time  as  those  poor  people  had.  A  great  many  people  of 
that  class  died  from  actual  want,  not  want  of  luxuries,  but  want  of  suf- 
ficient food  to  sustain  life,  and  a  great  many  others  who  had  been  rich, 
and  who  have  managed  to  struggle  along,  are  poor  and  worried,  and 
hardly  able  to  keep  alive.  We  have  a  Christmas  tree  lor  the  poor  every 
Ghristmas,  and  we  find  out  beforehand  about  some  of  these  people  of  the 
better  class  who  are  suft'ering  and  try  to  help  them. 

There  were  two  old  ladies  and  an  old  gentleman  who  had  lost  every- 
thing they  had  and  were  just  as  poor  as  they  could  be,  so  poor  that  to 
have  an  egg  for  breakfast  occasionally  was  a  great  luxury  to  them. 
They  ownea  a  very  handsome  vault,  and  they  sometimes  said  that  if  they 
did  not  live  like  genteel  people  they  would  at  least  be  buried  like  gen- 
teel people;  that  was  the  only  thing  they  had  to  look  forward  to.  They 
are  dear  old  people,  and  I  heard  about  them  and  their  sufferings,  and 
I  was  telling  a  relative  of  Mr.  Ghiipin's  about  them,  and  she  sent  me 
two  black  dresses  and  two  black  shawls  and  some  other  things  for 
them,  and  I  put  in  some  groceries.  These  old  people  go  to  bed  very 
early  because  they  cannot  afford  to  have  lights,  so  I  went  and  took  the 
things  and  the  carriage  stopped  some  way  from  the  house,  and  I  said 
to  the  man,  <'  King  the  bell,  and  when  it  is  answered  put  these  things  in. 
The  old  gentleman  won't  let  you  do  it  if  he  knows,  but  don't  tell  him 
who  sent  them  or  anything  about  it,  but  just  push  the  basket  right  in." 
These  were  two  champagne  baskets  full  of  things  and  tbis  basket  of 
groceries.  When  the  old  gentleman  came  to  the  door  he  said  '^  No, 
no,  it  cannot  be.  for  here;"  but  William  said,  "Yes  it  is  for  here;  let  it 
stay  and  you  will  find  out  about  it."  On  the  outside  of  the  package 
was  a  kerosene  lamp  and  a  can  of  kerosene.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  cari- 
osity to  know  how  they  regarded  the  matter,  but  I  kuew  I  could  not  ga 
to  inquire  about  it  without  exciting  suspicion,  unless  I  prepared  for  it 
in  some  way  in  advance,  so  the  day  after  a  friend  and  I  went  and  asked 
one  of  the  old  ladies  to  do  some  sewing  work,  and  she  told  us  about 
this  thing  and  said,  "Oh,  they  broke  my  heart;  they  broke  my  heart* 
Last  night  I  begged  God  to  bless  the  Northern  people  and  never  let 
them  suffer  as  I  have  suffere<l.  Our  Northern  Christian  friends,  may 
Qod  bless  them.  I  am  going  to  pray  for  them.  I  have  got  to  pray  a 
great  deal  for  them  because  I  have  not  mentioned  them  in  my  prayers 
since  the  trouble."  The  dear  old  ladies  had  these  dresses,  and*  there 
W€W  an  overcoat  for  the  old  gentleman,  and  it  fitted  him  very  nicely^ 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  they  went  to  church. 

They  owned  a  pew  that  the  family  had  owned  ever  since  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  the  ladies  who  paid  the  tax  for  the  pew  had  seats 
in  it,  and  these  old  people  went  to  church  that  day  and  heard  a  sermon 
preached,  and  they  have  been  going  ever  since  and  it  has  been  a  new 
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Hfe  to  them.  They  have  got  away  from  hating  and  they  are  jast  Chris- 
tians  again.  The  old  lady  told  me  all  aboat  it  and  showed  me  the 
things  they  had  sent  her,  and  she  thought  it  strange  that  just  two 
dresses  should  have  come.  She  said,  "  It  was  somebody  we  must  have 
met,  I  suppose,  who  knew  our  trouble." 

When  I  was  North  last  year  a  lady  came  to  see  me  in  New  York  and 
brought  me  views  of  her  old  plantation.  When  the  Federals  took  it 
they  had  photographs  taken  of  it,  the  place  was  so  beautiful.  There 
were  gardens,  and  orange  groves,  and  fish-ponds,  and  everything  lovely. 
The  owner  of  that  plantation  is  now  a  very  old  lady,  and  is  just  as  poor 
as  possible. 

SOOIAL  OHANOES  GROWING  OUT  OF  THE  WAR. 

Q.  You  have  been  all  through  the  long  period  of  reconstruction  and 
I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  something  about  the  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  in  society  at  the  South  and  in  the  relations  between  the 
di£ferent  classes  of  the  people — something  of  the  work  the  people  do 
DOW  and  how  they  make  a  living,  as  contrasted  with  the  way  in  which 
they  lived  before  the  war. — A.  Well,  as  I  have  said,  those  who  were 
rjeh  are  now  poor,  and  very  few  of  the  fine  houses  are  now  occupied 
by  the  people  who  owned  them  when  the  war  broke  out.  Many  of 
those  beautiful  homes  have  been  destroyed  and  nearly  all  of  them  that 
remain  have  passed  into  strange  hands.  In  some  cases  they  were  sold 
for  little  or  nothing.  In  one  instance  a  place  was  sold  for  very  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  iron  fencing  that  inclosed  it.  Persons  who 
bad  made  money  in  all  sorts  of  ways  by  keeping  out  of  the  Army  and 
•peculating  upon  the  necessities  of  the  people,  were  able  to  buy  those 
places,  and  did  buy  them  in  many  instances.  The  planters  were  all 
loyal,  every  one  of  them,  and  they  gave  their  means  unsparingly  to  the 
can  Si'. 

Q.  You  mean  that  they  were  loyal  to  the  Confederacy? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
loyal  to  the  Confederacy.  Almost  everybody  that  was  of  any  account  was. 
Oh,  such  great,  noble  men !  You  would  see  them  with  their  sons  gone 
and  their  property  gone  and  their  families  broken  up,  and  they  would 
walk  by,  just  feeling  that  the  sooner  they  could  go  themselves  the  better. 
Dr.  Gil  more  Sims  had  his  beautiful  borne,  Woodland,  burned,  and  in 
his  latter  days  he  lived  with  his  daughter,  and  had  almost  nothing  left. 
He  had  not  even  copies  of  his  own  works;  he  had  to  borrow  them. 
ThcMc  is  a  monument  to  him  now. 

Q.  The  people  who  were  poor  before  the  war,  how  are  they  getting 
«n? — A.  Well,  I  think  they  are  perhaps  doing  better.  We  have  very 
good  public  schools  in  the  State  now,  and  almost  all  the  people  send 
their  children  to  school.  Before  the  war,  though,  we  had  a  fine  public- 
seiiool  system,  and  in  order  to  make  it  popular  Mr.  Memminger  and 
others  of  the  principal  men  of  the  city  per8uade<^^l  the  better  class  of  peo 
pie  to  send  tiicir  children  to  the  public  schools,  so  as  to  make  the  schools 
popular  among  the  poorer  people,  and  they  did  become  so,  and  for  two 
©r  three  years  before  the  war  we  had  a  very  fine  public-school  system. 

Q.  A  public  free-school  system? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  not  of  the 
State  I — A.  I  am  speaking  of  Charleston.  We  had  some  excellent 
teachers.  We  had  also  the  finest  orphan  house,  I  think,  in  the  United 
States.  A  Northern  lady  has  charge  of  it,  and  always  has  had  charge 
of  it.    There  are  a  great  many  children  taken  care  of  there. 
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INTEMPERANCE  AMONG  THE  NEGROES. 

Q.  How  do  the  colored  people  seem  to  be  getting  aloog  since  the  war, 
or  at  least  at  the  present  timet— A.  Well,  I  think  whisky  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  the  colored  people  everywhere.  When  I  was  in 
Port  Eoyal  they  had  a  colored  minister  come  to  see  me,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  had  worked  hard,  and  his  wife  had  worked  hard,  and  he  had 
sent  his  son  up  North  to  get  an  education,  and  the  son  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  drinking;  and  said  this  man,  *^  When  he  came  back  I  begged 
the  saloon-keeper  not  to  sell  him  liquor,  but  he  not  only  sold  it  to  him, 
but  he  gave  it  to  him,  and  my  son  took  his  own  life,  and  I  have  got 
nothing  to  live  for."  Another  one  said  to  me,  ''  When  we  were  slaves 
and  we  died  we  went  to  Heaven,  but  now  when  the  colored  people  die 
they  die  drunkards."  I  remember  one  Sunday,  I  forget  just  where  it 
was  now,  but  I  went  to  church,  and  a  gentleman  from  the  North  went 
with  me,  and  there  was  a  young  colored  minister,  and  he  took  his  Bible 
and  translated  a  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  then  translated 
some  Hebrew.  I  was  surprised.  I  don't  know  when  I  had  seen  a 
brighter  man.  I  was  invited  to.  speak  to  the  people,  and  I  noticed  a 
woman  that  I  knew  was  this  young  man's  mother;  I  knewit  by  her  looks. 
I  picked  her  out  of  a  largd  crowd  as  his  mother.  She  looked  very  much 
pleased,  and  after  it  wa«  all  over  she  said,  ''  Missus,  that  was  my  son, 
and  oh,  I  am  so  glad !"  I  said,  "  He  is  doing  you  much  credit,  and  I 
hope  he  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  you  and  to  his  people."  "  Yes, 
ma'm,"  says  she,  "  I  have  worked  very  hard  to  give  him  his  education 
and  keep  him  looking  nice.  I  washes  and  his  father  bags  cotton,  and 
I  work  very  hard  to  give  him  his  education,  and  he  taken  it  very  good." 
I  went  away,  and  after  a  few  months  I  heard  that  that  young  man  was 
killed  in  a  saloon.  He  went  into  the  saloon  and  got  into  a  fracas  and 
was  killed. 

A  short  time  ago  I  heard  a  colored  man  speak  to  his  colored  breth- 
ren. He  said  he  had  come  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on  in  South 
Carolina  and  to  see  what  freedom  had  done  for  them.  He  had  been  off 
to  be  educated,  and  had  been  to  Europe  and  had  come  back,  and  he  said 
that  in  going  around  he  had  noticed  a  great  many  saloons  with  bars,  and 
behind  the  bar  in  each  case  was  a  foreigner  handing  out  his  liquors,  and 
in  front  of  it  were  some  black  people.  "  And,"  said  he,  "  when  I  went 
home  with  this  foreigner  I  found  him  living  in  one  of  the  finest  houses 
in  Charleston — they  always  do;  but  then  when  I  followed  the  man  of  my 
own  color  to  his  home  I  found  him  living  in  a  dirty  little  cabin,  his  wife 
at  the  wash-tub,  and  his  children  too  dirty  and  ragged  to  go  to  school." 
"  Now,"  said  he,  **  we  had  better  stop  drawing  straws  over  the  river. 
We  had  better  stop  talking  about  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  and 
the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  amendments,  and  all  get  together  and 
have  a  prohibition  party,  and  drive  these  people  with  their  whisky  out 
from  among  us.  It  is  time  for  you  colored  people  to  begin  working  for 
your  own  families.  Education  will  put  you  where  you  ought  to  be. 
But  you  cannot  educate  your  children  if  you  drink  whisky  and  spend 
your  money  for  whisky.  It  is  no  use  to  say  that  education  is  free, 
because  if  you  spend  your  money  for  whisky  your  children  will  be 
too  naked  to  go  to  school."  Whenever  I  am  in  Charleston  I  go  to  the 
colored  churches,  and  Bishop  Stevens,  who  fired  the  first  gun  at  the 
Star  of  the  West,  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  colored 
people.  He  has  a  theological  class,  and  he  never  tires  teaching  the  col- 
ored men. 
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•tnm  TrntPKUxcm  marxiaxT  ix  thk  wdth. 

Q.  How  eztenalTe  has  Tonr  obaerradoa  beeo  thmm^ont  tte  ^a 
dnxlDg  tlie  lut  Uneo  or  raorreusl-^A.  I  hare  been  all  tlin«^  tU 
aoBft. 

Q.  What  occupation  are  yoa  engaged  in! — A.  In  the  temperaiioe 
■mxk.  I  am  the  auperiatencleiit  of  the  temperaDce  work  iu  the  fiftwt 
Eloathern  States,  and  it  has  taken  me  into  the  whole  fifteen. 

Q.  Please  give  us  tbou  somo  account  of  your  labors  in  the  cause i^' 
temperance,  when  they  began,  and  what  yon  have  don«. — A.  I  have 
beau  Iravehng  all  through  the  South  in  the  temperance  work.  I  hava 
beat  iu  Alabama  a  good  deal  thU  year  and  in  Loaisiaua.  In  LoaisiaD* 
tiie  colored  men  told  me  that  they  did  not  go  to  church.  The  preachers 
•aid  tUey  could  not  get  them  to  go  to  church  j  that  tUey  did  not  observe ' 
flie  Sabbath  as  they  nsed  to  do  at  all,  and  that  liquor  was  the  caaae  of 
t%.  Indeed,"  the  ministers  all  over  the  Soathtold  me  that  liquor  wasttrii'. 
eaaee  of  the  people  disregarding  the  Sabbath,  and  also  of  their  neglect 
li^to  educate  their  children.  Many  of  them  are  bo  poor  that  they  h»v«. 
not  money  to  dress  the  childreu  decently  enough  to  go  to  school. 

Q.  Do  they  workt— A.  Not  the  drinking  ones.  If  they  did  work 
Ibey  would  be  able  to  get  along,  because  there  is  plenty  of  land  that 
tl»y  could  cultivate,  hot  they  don't  work.  That  is  going  to  be  a  terrible 
trooble  with  us,  but  I  believe  that  if  we  could  get  rid  of  whisky  we 
vonld  be  the  best  people  on  the  globe.  They  call  it  whisky,  but'it  is 
not  real  whisky,  it  is  some  sort  of  poisonous  stuff  and  not  sneti  whisky 
as  the  white  people  drink.  A  colored  mini  ttnif  works  l'i>r  iiif-  luul  a 
bottle  of  it  and  I  pat  it  to  my  toagne  and  it  was  almost  like  ritrioL 
MoBt  of  this  stufi  is  sold  to  the  colored  men  by  foreigners.  We  have 
very  few  natives  who  sell  it  in  Sonth  Carolina,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  same 
in  other  places.  In  some  parts  of  Louisiana  the  merchants  say  thai 
they  mus|  keep  it  in  their  stores  or  else  they  can't  compete  with  other 
atore-keepera.  Even  in  the  dry-goods  stores  you  will  find  Uqaor  for  sale 
In  a  back  room. 

Q.  And  adalteratedfpoisonons,  liqaort — A.  Ob,  yes. 

By  Miss  WiLLABD: 
Q.  Do  JOB  find  the  colored  women  much  more  industrious  than  the 
colored  men  t — A.  Yes.  A  great  many  of  the  women  take  care  of  the 
families  altogether ;  but  I  And  that  the  colored  women,  too,  are  taking 
to  drink.  In  Alabama  they  said  that  the  colored  women  were  falling 
Into  the  habit  of  drinking.  I  suppose  they  see  their  husbands  get 
drunk  so  much  that  they  become  discouraged  and  take  to  it  themselves. 
A  great  many  people  iu  Alabama  and  in  other  places  told  me  Uiat. 

By  the  Ohaibmak  : 

y.  What  town  is  Dr.  Mosely  in  ! — A.  In  Talladega. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  Texas  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  stateof  things  did  you  find  thorel — ^A.  Well,  in  the  plaeei 
where  I  have  been  the  people  are  improving  very  much,  and  I  think 
they  have  generally  good  schools.  They  are  starting  the  public-school 
system  almost  everywhere  there.  I  think  Texas  is  destined  to  be  aveiy 
gr<;at  State.  I  found  everything  there  very  much  better  than  I  bad  ex- 
pected to  find  it, 

Q.  "Sou  did  uot  find  this  drinking  habit  so  bad  there  as  elsewherel— 
A.  Koj  not  at  aU  so  bad. 

Q.  Yoa  were  into  the lTi.&«QTemtQT5.,  I  suppose?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  find  much  whisky-drinking  there  ! — A.  Not  so  much.  I 
was  told  that  their  rule  there  is  that  if  a  man  gets  drunk  once  they 
give  him  five  lashes  and  fine  him  $5;  if  he  gets  drunk  a  second  time 
they  give  him  ten  lashes  and  a  fine  of  $10,  and  the  fourth  time  they 
shoot  him. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  to  be  really  the  fact ! — A.  An  Indian 
told  it  in  tbe  church.  He  was  a  minister.  He  said  that  we  sent  mission- 
aries to  them  but  that  we  had  better  keep  our  missionaries  at  home. 
He  said  that  when  he  had  traveled  through  the  States  he  saw  a  big 
building  and  he  asked  what  it  was,  and  they  told  him  it)  was  a  peniten- 
tiary, and  he  said  they  had  not  any  such  buildings  in  the  Indian  Na- 
tion, and  yet  we  whites  called  ourselves  civilized.  He  said  no  civilized 
people  would  license  whisky. 

Q.  What  tribe  did  he  belong  to  ! — A.  The  Cherokees,  1  think. 

Q.  Aie  you  acquainted  at  all  with  Mississippi! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  whisky-drinking  habit  among  the  colored  people 
there! — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  a  great  deal.  They  have  got  into  the  notion 
that  they  can't  work  in  the  fields  without  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  ! — A.  1  have 
been  in  both  States. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  found  this  drinking  habit 
very  general  among  the  negro  population  all  through  the  South  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  increasing  ! — A.  I  think  it  is  increasing.  The  colored  people 
are  very  fond  of  whisky,  and,  never  having  been  allowed  to  drink  it  in 
slavery  time,  ihey  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  freedom,  and 
that  it  is  something  very  stylish  and  very  civilized  to  drink. 

Q.  Was  there  any  general  habit  among  tbe  negroes  of  drinking  in- 
toxicating liquors  before  the  war  ! — A.  No ;  only  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing they  would  come  up  and  bid  the  master  a  merry  Christmas,  and  he 
would  always  give  them  something  to  drink,  but  that  was  all  they  had. 
it  ended  right  there.  ^ 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  poorer  class  of  white  people  now!  Is  whisky 
used  as  much  among  them  as  it  was  before  the  war! — A.  Yes;  I  think 
it  t&  used  more  now.  We  have  a  great  many  more  saloons  in  Charles- 
ton than  we  had  before  the  war,  and  the  whisky  men  are  very  defiant. 
The  other  day  when  we  succeeded  in  having  the  legislature  give  us  a 
double  tax,  a  city  tax  and  a  State  tax,  they  came  out  in  the  papers  And 
said  what  they  would  do  if  we  did  not  take  a  different  course.  They 
are  very  defiant. 

THE   CITIES   AND   THE    FOREIGNERS    OPPOSED   TO    THE    TEMPERANCE 

CAUSE. 

Q.  What  is  being  done  on  the  other  side  bj"  the  temperance  people! — 
A.  Well,  there  is  quite  a  temperance  sentiment.  The  cities,  however, 
do  not  go  in  for  temperance.  In  Charleston,  the  German  element  is 
quite  large,  and  in  it  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  wealthiest  people. 
Strange  to  say,  we  have  but  one  newspaper  in  Charleston,  the  News  and 
Courier.  The  Germans  have  the  controlling  influence  in  that  paper 
and  as  they  are  i^riucipally  liquor  traders,  of  course  they  would  not 
allow  a  great  deal  of  temperance  to  be  put  into  it.  But,  outside  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  cities,  we  have  a  pretty  strong  temperance  senti- 
ment; we  have  prohibition  in  fact,  and  you  cannot  get  liquor  in  the 
country  places;  you  cannot  get  it  anywhere  but  in  the  incorporated 
towns. 
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LOCAL  OPTION  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Q.  You  have  a  State  law  which  allows  local  option  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
aod  then  we  have  prohibition  in  a  nnmber  of  our  towns  in  South  Caro- 
lina. In  Barnwell,  Williston,  Blackville,  and  all  those  towns  along 
there  we  have  prohibition. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  prohibition  among  oue-foarth  part  of  the 
population  of  the  State  t — A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  But  the  proportion  would  not  be  so  much  as  one-half  f — A.  No; 
not  onehalfy  but  probably  one-fourth.  We  expect  to  get  prohibition, 
not  through  the  cities,  but  through  the  rural  population.  We  are  go- 
ing to  hurl  the  mountains  down  on  them.  The  country  towns  are  in 
favor  of  prohibition,  and  we  expect  to  get  a  majority  in  that  way.  We 
have  never  formed  a  temperance  union  in  any  town  that  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  securing  prohibition. 

Q.  How  many  unions  have  you  in  South  Carolina? — A.  We  have 
twenty  in  South  C^^rolina,  and  we  have  ninety-three  counties  in  Georgia 
that  are  under  temperance  influence  and  have  local  option. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  whole  number  of  counties  in  the  State 
of  G^rgiat — A.  I  would  not  like  to  undertake  to  state  without  refer- 
ring to  my  journal,  or  some  authority. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  have  ninety-three  of  the  counties  for  local  op- 
tion t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  progress  has  the  temperance  cause  made  in  Alabama  f — A. 
A  great  deal  of  progress. 

Q.  Have  they  any  local  option  law  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have 
local  option  in  Etowah  County.  The  ladies  there  formed  a  union  and 
they  succeeded  in  getting  prohibition  in  that  county,  but  it  was  to 
be  set  aside  last  year.  The  liquor  men  combined  and  got  one  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  to  i)ropose  that  the  prohibitory  law  should 
be  set  aside  and  that  they  should  again  have  licenses.  The  ladies  sus- 
pected them  and  put  some  one  on  the  watch,  and  on  Saturday  night 
some  gentleman  got  up  the  motion  to  set  aside  the  prohibitory  law  aud 
grant  licenses.  The  friends  of  temperance  telegraphed  the  ladies,  aud 
on  Sunday  they  took  a  petition  around  for  signatures,  and  at  1  o'clock 
the  minister  went  down,  and  they  wanted  them  to  wait  and  get  a  law- 
yer to  draw  the  petition,  but  the  petition  went  up  "In  the  name  of  Al- 
mighty God  and  four  thousand  women,  we  beseech  you  not  to  fasteu 
the  curse  upon  us  again."  When  that  petition  was  read  the  legislatoiu 
said,  "'Almighty  God  and  four  thousand  womeni'  We  must  not  touch 
that.  We  must  let  it  alone."  Still  the  liquor  people  are  complaining 
dreadfully,  and  so  are  the  temperance  people,  for  they  say  that  although 
they  have  succeeded  in  getting  prohibition  there,  the  United  States  still 
grants  licenses.  1  think  that  over  one  hundred  United  States  licenses 
have  been  taken  out  in  that  county,  and  our  friends  don't  know  how  to 
stop  it. 

Q.  Well,  the  liquor  men  have  no  right  to  sell  under  those  licenses,  iu 
disregard  of  the  State  law.  A  license  of  that  character  only  gives  per- 
mission to  sell  in  case  the  State  law  allows  it. — A.  They  manage  it  iu 
such  ways  as  to  evade  the  law.  Bishop  Stevens,  in  his  letter  to  our 
convention,  says  he  thinks  that  under  the  United  States  license,  the 
burden  of  proof  ought  to  be  thrown  upon  those  people  who  sell  the 
liquor,  and  not  upon  us ;  that  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  made  to  prove 
that  they  have  sold  liquor;  that  the  fact  of  their  having  the  license 
ought  to  be  proof  enough,  unless  they  can  show  that  they  bought  the 
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license  merely  as  an  ornament  for  their  homes.    He  thinks  the  ladies 
ought  to  insist  upon  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  ought  to  make  b,  prima  facie  case  against  the  man 
who  has  the  license.  It  ought  to  be  admitted  as  going  to  make  your 
other  evidence  more  probably  true.  It  ought  to  go  in  with  the  rest,  be- 
cause the  mere  procurement  of  the  license  shows  an  intent  to  sell,  and 
when  you  then  prove  the  opportunity,  it  is  an  inevitable  inference  that 
the  fact  exists,  because  if  a  man  intends  to  do  a  thing,  and  has  a  chance 
to  do  it,  he  will  do  it,  won't  hef 

INGENIOUS  EVASIONS. 

The  Witness.  Certainly.  However,  they  maintain  otherwise.  In 
some  places  it  is  the  law  that  they  can't  sell  liquor  on  the  same  street 
with  a  school-house,  but  they  evade  that  by  opening  a  door  on  the  other 
street.  Then,  in  some  places  they  are  allowed  to  sell  only  by  the  bar- 
rel, but  they  evade  that  by  using  gun  barrels.  They  evade  the  law  in 
every  way  they  can.  In  Alabama  they  call  these  liquor  places  "  blind 
tigers."  I  did  not  know  what  they  meant  at  first  when  they  were  talk- 
ing to  me  about  '*  blind  tigers."  They  said,  "  We  have  no  saloons ;  we 
have  prohibition ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  we  do  have :  we  have  "  blind 
tigers."  They  took  it  for  granted  that  I  knew  what  they  meant,  and  I 
did  not  care  at  first  to  show  my  ignorance,  but  I  thought  to  myself 
what  in  the  world  are  "  blind  tigers " ;  and  walking  along  I  said  to  s 
lady  with  whom  I  was,  "I  wish  you  would  show  me, a  'blind  tiger.^ 
"Well,"  said  she,  pointing  to  a  house,  "there  is  a  'blind  tiger.'^ 
"What  does  it  mean  t"  said  I.  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  it  means  that  they 
sell  liquor  there  under  false  pretenses.  You  put  down  a  10  cent  piece 
or  a  25  cent  piece  and  go  away,  and  when  you  come  back  you  find  a 
bottle  with  something  in  it,  and  of  course  you  don't  know  who  sold  it 
to  you  or  w^hat  is  in  it."  They  resort  to  every  possible  way  to  over- 
reach us  and  evade  the  law. 

I  frequently  think  that  but  for  these  drawbacks,  we  at  the  Soutk 
would  be  the  greatest  people  on  earth.  We  have  got  the  nicest  climate, 
and  Alabama  in  particular  is  just  teeming  with  minerals.  They  hav« 
found  magnetic  iron  there  and  they  are  finding  ores  continually.  Look 
at  Prattville,  built  up  by  a  gentleman  from  the  North,  Mr.  Pratt.  Ha 
has  prohibition  there  and  the  property  has  doubled  in  value.  When  I 
was  coming  up  from  Gadsden  I  came  with  a  lady  who  was  coming  back 
very  much  disappointed.  She  said  she  had  wanted  to  buy  some  land 
there  which  had  been  offered  to  her  about  a  year  before  and  she  had 
gone  up  somewhere  into  Pennsylvania  to  sell  her  property  and  had 
come  back  now  to  buy  this  land,  but  she  said  that  she  could  not  buy 
it  for  double  the  amount  that  she  could  have  got  it  for  about  a  year 
before.  Then,  there  is  Birmingham,  you  know  what  a  manufacturing 
town  that  is  becoming.  Mr.  Pratt  built  up  his  town  and  made  it  a  pro- 
hibition town.  He  built  the  Methodist  church  himself  and  the  parson- 
age. 

Q.  Is  there  a  provision  in  the  town  charter  that  there  shall  be  no 
liquor  sold  there! — A.  Yes;  they  can't  sell  liquor  there.  Mr.  Pratt 
started  the  town  and  built  the  parsonage  and  the  Methodist  church  and 
a  library.     He  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  place. 

Q.  What  sort  of  labor  does  he  employ  t — A.  He  has  various  mana- 
factui  es  there.  He  makes  plows  and  I  don't  know  what  all — some  three 
or  four  different  kinds  of  manufactures. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

Q.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  labor  in  that  town  and  the 
other  labor  generally  in  the  Sonth  t— A.  The  greatest  difference  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  beautiful  church  there  with  a  nice  organ  and  a  splen 
did  choir.  It  is  a  small  town,  but  it  is  regaixied  as  one  of  the  choice 
appointments  of  the  Metho^list  Church.  The  ministers  all  love  to  go 
there.  The  society  of  the  place  is  very  good,  and  the  operatives  are 
prosperous  and  happy.  It  is  wDnderiul  the  change  that  temperance 
Las  made  in  the  general  appearance  of  that  town  and  the  people.  They 
try  to  say  in  Alabama  that  the  towns  ♦hat  have  prohibition  regret  it, 
and  want  to  go  back  to  the  license  system,  but  in  no  town  that  1  have 
been  in  would  they  be  willing  to  do  that.  I  asked  a  gentleman  what  be 
thought  about  it,  and  he  wrote  a  reply,  and  I  wish  I  had  his  letter.  He 
said,  "1  am  not  a.temperance  man,  and  I  do  not  belong  to  any  temj)er- 
ance  society,  but  go  to  a  menagerie  arid  let  out  the  wild  beasts  and  let 
them  tear  the  people  to  pieces;  send  a  cyclone  and  let  it  blow  down  onr 
houses,  and  various  other  things  in  that  style,  but  do  not  fasten  the 
liquor  curse  on  tis  again.  Give  us  prohibition.  It  ha«  made  us  a  happy 
people."  That  is  the  testimony  everywhere.  I  visited  a  town  where  1 
had  been  invited — one  of  our  most  aristocratic  and  wealthy  towns,  a 
town  that  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  war.  It  was  a  refugee  place,  and 
the  refugees  that  flocked  there  carried  their  furniture  with  them,  and 
built  houses  to  live  in,  but  had  to  sell  afier  the  war  for  little  or  nothing, 
60  the  people  of  the  town  did  not  lose  anything  by  the  war,  but,  in  fact, 
prospered  by  it.  I  was  invited  to  visit  that  town,  and  speak  on  tem 
perance,  and  I  accepted  the  invitation.  The  minister  asked  me  to  stay 
at  his  house  until  Monday.  He  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  He  said, 
"There  is  social  drinking  in  every  house  here,  and  there  is  sorrow  in 
every  house.  1  never  had  such  appointment  before.  Our  prayer  meet- 
ings are  entirely  unattended,  and  it  appears  to  me  there  is  no  religious 
feeling  in  the  community  at  all." 

Another  minister  called  to  see  me  and  told  me  the  same  thing,  and 
they  told  me  that  my  efforts  would  fail,  and  that  the  people  would  not 
join  this  temi)eranee  work.  The  next  day  a  gentleman  who  had  K^en 
an  otiicer  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  who  was  the  distinguished  man 
of  the  i)laee,  came  in.  He  said  that  he  had  learned  that  I  was  there, 
and  lu'  and  his  wife  had  come  to  eall  on  me,  and  d*  sired  to  entertain  mo 
while  1  was  in  the  town,  and  they  would  not  take  any  excuse.  They 
asked  where  I  was  going  to  speak.  1  said,  ''1  suppose  in  the  temalo 
college  in  the  chajx'!."  Tliey  said,  "Oh,  you  will  have  to  speak  in  the 
Ba|>tist  church,  because  there  won't  be  a  hall  in  town  large  enough  to 
hold  the  i)e()i)le."  1  said  I  di<l  not  want  to  speak  in  the  church;  that  1 
would  rather  speak  in  the  ch.ipel.  ''Well,'^  said  he  *'  if  you  want  to  do 
good  you  must  s])eak  in  the  cliurch."  Then  the  thought  struck  me,  "1 
have  given  myself  to  this  woik,  and  I  ought  to  do  whatever  seems  best 
for  the  cause,''  and  so  I  determined  to  speak  in  tlie  church.  The  place 
was  crowded.  Tiie  governor  attended,  although  he  liad  not  been  out- 
for  three  months.  Pretty  soon  all  the  seats  were  taken,  and  the  peoi>le 
were  asking  for  chairs.  I*resently,  one  old  gentleman  came  u])  and 
8aid,  ''  Mrs.  Chapin,  I  like  you  better  than  any  one  outside  of  my  own 
imurediate  family,  but  I  am  not  going  to  sign  your  pledge."  1  vsaid  **  I 
am  v(^ry  sorry."  There  were  four  or  five  ministers  there.  I  gave  tbo 
people  a  talk  on  temi)erain'e,  and  when  1  got  through  nearly  everyone 
in  the  church  signed  tlie  pledge,  and  to  my  great  surj^rise  the  very  first 
one  was  this  old  gentleman  ;  and  not  only  did  he  sign  the  pledge,  but 
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he  was  my  right-hand  man  in  the  canse  there  nntil  he  died  a  few  months 
ago.  He  had  been  a  very  distinguished  editor  and  planter  before  the 
war.  After  the  war  they  tried  to  get  him  to  edit  a  paper,  bat  he  woald 
not  do  it.  He  said  he  would  not  write  any  more.  Nevertheless  he  took 
hold  of  our  temperance  paper,  and  gave  us  a  column  and  a  half  of  mat- 
ter every  week  in  the  interest  of  the  temperance  cause. 

I  spoke  to  the  colored  people  in  a  certain  town  some  time  ago.  The 
meeting  was  in  the  court-house,  and  the  hall  was  packed,  and  a  number 
of  the  best  gentlemen  in  the  place  went  in  with  me.  I  told  the  people 
w^bat  I  had  come  for  and  how  I  wanted  them  to  vote.  I  said,  All  these 
gentlemen  are  my  friends,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  want 
office  and  will  want  you  to  vote  for  them,  but  don't  you  think,  because 
they  are  here  with  me,  that  I  indorse  them,  unless  they  are  temperance 
men.  I  want  you  to  go  in  for  temi)erance  all  the  time.  If  you  do,  God 
will  bless  you,  and  if  any  of  these  gentlemen  run  for  office  don't  vote 
for  them  unless  they  go  for  temperance.  The  people  promised  they 
woald  not.  This  was  in  Soath  Carolina.  A  few  months  after  that  I 
received  a  dispatch  to  come  on  immediately,  and  I  supposed  that  the 
whole  movement  had  fallen  through.  I  arrived  about  C  o'clock ;  it  was 
in  the  summer  time.  My  hostess  said,  "Mrs.  Ohapin,  won't  you  sit  down 
and  eat  your  dinner,  and  you  can  make  your  toilet  after  dinner.  We 
have  a  meeting  on  hand  to-night."  So  I  did  as  she  requested  and  came 
down  after  making  my  toilet,  and  the  husband  of  my  president  said, 
**Mrs.  Ohapin,  my  wife  ranks  me  tonight,  and  I  am  to  take  you  to  the 
church ;  the  others  have  gone."  When  I  got  near  the  church  there  were 
the  most  beautiful  decorations  and  mottoes,  and  the  interior  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  flowers.  The  gentleman  showed  me  my  seat,  and 
<lirectly  afterwards  I  heard  voices  singing  and  a  company  of  girls  came 
and  greeted  me,  and,  as  they  passed,  threw  bouquets  into  my  lap. 

Then  the  minister,  who  sat  right  in  front  of  me,  said  that  they  had 
sent  for  me  to  let  me  see  the  result  of  my  work ;  that  a  few  months  be- 
fore there  were  sixteen  bar-rooms  in  the  place  and  now  there  were  but 
three;  that  formerly  there  was  sorrow  in  every  home,  while  now  there 
was  comfort  and  happiness;  wives  that  had  grieved  for  husbands  lost 
now  rejoiced  over  husbands  regained;  and,  in  short,  that  there  had  been 
a  most  wonderful  change  in  the  whole  tone  of  the  place.  Was  not  that 
beautiful! 

Well,  I  went  away  and  went  up  to  the  Lake  Bluflf  convention  at 
Chicago,  and  while  I  was  there  they  had  their  election  and  the  ladies 
thought  it  would  certainly  be  lost,  for  the  liquor  was  sent  in  every  direc- 
tion to  buy  up  colored  people,  and  the  liquor  men  said  they  were  going 
to  have  their  saloons  again,  but  the  ladies  made  a  good  fight  and  the 
colored  men  came  in  in  a  body  and  voted  for  temperance.  They  would 
not  be  bought.  When  I  was  there  I  said  to  them,  "  I  will  leave  the 
State  and  never  come  back  to  it  again  if  1  hear  that  these  foreigners 
jan  buy  you  up  in  the  interest  of  the  liquor  traffic."  And  they  would 
not  be  bought.  The  result  of  it  was  a  great  victory  for  temperance.  It 
was  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  to  our  friends ;  at  first  they  deter- 
mined to  have  a  bonfire  and  burn  king  alcohol,  but  they  changed  their 
minds  and  determined  to  have  a  prayer  meeting  instead,  and  they  wrote 
me: 

Jesns  came  down  our  souls  to  greet. 
And  glory  crowns  the  mercy  seat. 

You  cannot  buy  liquor  there  now.  There  is  no  blind  tiger  in  that 
place.  An  Episcopal  minister  said  to  one  of  the  ladies  that  they  were 
putting  temperance  before  the  church.    She  answered  him,  *<  Don't  you 
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steamers  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  captain  was  very  courteous.  At 
dinner  he  came  and  took  the  liquor  stand  off  the  table,  and  said  to  the 
steward:  ^'  Do  not  put  this  on  again  when  Mrs.  Chapin  is  on  board  the 
boaf  Now  I  thought  that  was  a  beautiful  compliment.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  would  send  in  a  gre^t  silver  pitcher  of  iced  lemonade  and  the 
same  thing  at  intervals  during  the  day;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  this  night 
a  storm  was  coming  up,  and  I  began  to  think  how  lonel^^  I  was,  and  that 
if  the  storm  should  come  up  and  the  boat  should  go  down  there  was  no- 
body there  who  would  care  to  save  me.  My  husband  was  a  very  strong 
man  and  a  splendid  swimmer,  and  1  used  to  say  to  him  :  <^  Well,  you 
can  swim.  It  makes  no  difference ; "  and  he  would  say :  "  Do  you  sup 
pose  I  would  stop  to  save  you  t "  And  1  would  answer  :  "  Yes ;  I  know 
you  would ;  but  that  was  all  past  now."  Well,  this  night,  I  felt  very 
lonely,  because,  as  I  have  said  I  was  going  away  farther  and  farther 
from  my  friends,  and  did  not  know  anybody  on  the  boat,  and  the  gulls 
were  sweeping  round  and  round  in  the  most  mournful  manner,  and  old 
memories  came  rushing  over  me,  and  I  sat  there  weeping  and  saying  to 
myself:  "  Well,  suppose  the  boat  does  go  down,  I  don^t  think  there  is  any 
one  that  will  be  more  delighted  at  the  waking  up  than  I  shall  be."  The 
captain  came  to  me  and  said,  ^*  I  think  we  are  going  to  ha  ve  a  storm,  Mrs. 
Chapin.  By  the  way,  did  you  get  your  lettera  in  your  state-room  t"  I 
replied  that  I  did  not  know  that  any  letters  had  come  on  board.  He  said, 
yes ;  that  somebody  had  got  a  package  of  them  at  some  point  where  we 
had  called.  I  went  and  got  my  letters,  and  among  them  was  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  secretaries  in  South  Carolina,  in  which  she  said,/^  When  you 
went  away  I  felt  that  we  could  not  spare  you.  South  Carolina  has  more 
than  enough  for  you  to  do,  and  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  wrong  for 
you  to  take  the  Southern  work  ;  and  then,  you  do  not  take  proper  care  of 
yourself  and  I  felt  so  unreconciled  to  it  that  I  took  a  hearty  cry  when 
you  passed  that  day."  As  I  passed  up  the  line  where  I  had  formed  all 
these  unions  they  would  meet  me  and  wave  their  handkerchiefs  until  I 
got  out  of  sight,  and  a  gentleman  came  over  to  me  and  said,  ^<  Would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  who  you  are."  I  told  him  my  name,  and 
be  burst  out  laughing  and  said,  '^  Please  tell  me  why  these  people  on 
the  right  are  making  such  ado  over  you."  I  noticed  that  he  had  hift 
little  flask,  and  I  said,  <^  Perhaps  yon  won't  be  so  well  pleased  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  temperance  worker."  He  laughed  again  and  said, 
"Oh,  certainly,  I  remember  your  name  very  well,  I  have  heard  it 
before." 

Well,  to  return  to  this  letter.  This  secretary  of  mine  wrote  that  she  had 
felt  so  unreconciled  to  my  being  so  far  away ;  but  she  went  on  to  tell  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  become  dissipated,  and  had  gone  out  to  Texas, 
and  while  I  was  in  that  State  be  had  heard  me  speak,  and  had  signed 
the  temperance  pledge,  and  he  wrote  to  his  father  and  mother  that  he 
had  signed  the  pledge,  and  signed  it  for  life.  "  And,"  said  she,  **  when 
I  heard  that  I  felt  that  the  Lord  had  some  work  for  you  to  do  elsewhere, 
and  I  am  trying  to  get  along  here  without  you.  It  just  reconciled  me 
to  your  absence."  Well,  that  letter  comforted  me,  and  I  went  to  bed 
and  had  a  good  sleep,  and  never  thought  of  the  storm  any  more. 

Oh,  I  think  that  woman's  work  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  temperance 
work.  At  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  the  president  of  the  university  called  on 
me  and  asked  me  to  speak  to  his  young  men.  They  were  drawn  up  in 
line  to  receive  nie,  and  I  walked  up  between  the  lines  and  talked  to 
them ;  and  when  I  had  talked  an  hour  they  would  not  agree  to  let  me 
Bit  down.  I  referred  to  the  story  that  the  governor  of  North  Carolina 
once  said  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  ^'  It's  a  long  time  between 
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drinks."  I  told  them  that  I  was  very  sorry  that  people  said  that  about 
a  governor  of  my  State,  bat  that  it  was  a  libel  on  the  State,  and  I 
wanted  to  tell  them  what  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  said  on  that 
subject  now.  I  said  this  governor  of  South  Carolina  was  a  cadet  just 
before  the  war,  and  when  his  counfry  needed  his  services  he  went  ioto 
the  army  and  did  his  duty  there,  and  when  that  was  over  they  honored 
him  with  civil  offices  of  trust.  He  was  superintendent  of  educatiou, 
and  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  that  position  that  now  they  have 
made  him  the  governor  of  our  State;  and  when  he  was  asked  the  other 
day  what  drink  he  would  have  at  dinner,  his  answer  was,  "  Water.'* 
Now,  said  I,  when  you  are  asked  that  question,  I  want  you  to  make  the 
same  answer  that  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  makes ;  I  want  yon  to 
say,  '*  Water ;"  and  they  pledged  me  that  they  would  do  so.  I  told  them 
that  I  was  delighted  to  see  so  many  Southern  boys  gathered  together  in 
such  an  institution ;  and  that  I  knew  that  when  they  came  to  be  men,  and 
to  take  part  in  making  the  laws,  they  would  legislate  to  protect  their 
own  homes  and  the  homes  of  all  the  people,  and  thus  redeem  the  pledge 
they  had  given  me. 

EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCE  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

Q.  What  effect  is  this  temperance  work  going  to  have  upon  the  edu- 
cation and  the  general  uplifting  of  the  people  of  the  South  t — A.  Oh,  I 
think  it  is  going  to  do  everything  for  them.  I  think  it  is  going  to  do  a 
gread  deal  for  ^[lucation  in  the  home.  One  department  of  our  work  is 
in  connection  with  the  schools.  Then,  in  our  charitable  work,  where  we 
call  the  children  top:ether  for  a  Christmas  tree,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
we  give  them  ideas ;  we  give  them  temperance  leaflets ;  they  repeat  a 
verse  and  learn  what  the  effect  of  intemperance  will  have  upon  them. 
Our  boys  can  tell  you  what  effect  alcohol  will  have  on  the  brain,  on  the 
liver,  on  the  whole  system.  They  understand  it  perfectly.  There  is  not 
a  question  that  you  can  ask  about  it  that  the  boys  in  our  Bands  of  Hope 
cannot  tell  y«u,  and  they  have  a  perfect  horror  of  it.  We  liave  a  gen 
tlenian  in  our  State  who  has  a  little  boy  three  years  old,  and  when  I  wa8 
taking  names  tliis  little  fellow  said  that  he  wanted  to  join  the  "  temp'ce." 
Tlis  mother  said,  ''Yon  are  not  old  enough."  He  said,  ^' Mate  urn  a 
mark"  (he  had  seen  i)eople  make  their  marks  in  signing  papers,  because 
his  father  was  a  lawyer).  The  next  week  he  was  at  his  grandmother's, 
and  for  dessert  they  had  pudding  with  brandy  sauce.  He  had  two 
uncles  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and  in  danger  of  drinking  to 
excess.  Well,  at  the  table  this  little  fellow  smelled  the  sauce,  and  he 
said  to  his  grandmother,  ''Is  there  anything  in  thist"  His  grand- 
mother said,  "  Yes,  that  is  brandy  sauce."  The  little  fellow  pushed  it 
away  and  refused  to  touch  it,  and  began  to  sing; 

I  g'ad  I  in  the  army, 

I  g'ad  I  in  the  army, 
I  g'ad  I  in  tlio  army, 

And  I  battle  for  the  cause. 

And  he  left  the  table.  His  grandmother  said,  "  You  won't  battle  with 
your  grandmother,"  and  she  scraped  off  the  sauce.  That  little  fellow 
led  the  whole  family  into  the  temperance  cause. 

There  was  another  distinguished  man,  a  high  officer  in  the  State, 
who  liked  to  have  wine  on  his  table,  and  he  asked  a  certain  gentleman 
to  come  and  dine  with  him,  and  the  guest  imbibed  a  little  too  freely 
and  did  not  behave  very  nicely.  This  gentleman,  of  course,  would  not 
have  his  son  behave  in  any  but  a  gentlemanly  way,  so  he  said  to  hii 
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wife,  "You  must  tell  Ashley  wby  the  governor  behaved  in  such  a 
way."  "No,"  said  she,  "I  shall  make  no  excuse  whatever  for  it;  1  do 
not  approve  of  it:  I  never  touch  it ;  I  never  thank  anybody  for  drink- 
ing my  health;  it  you  want  to  make  any  explanations,  make  them  your- 
self." The  father  undertook  to  explain  to  the  son,  and  said,  "  Ashley, 
did  you  see  how  the  governor  behaved  at  dinner!  That  was  because 
he  took  four  glasses  of  wine,  and  it  made  him  drunk."  "Then,"  said 
the  boy,  "  you  took  two  glasses,  father,  so  you  were  half  drunk."  "  No, 
no,"  said  the  father,  "  I  was  not  half  drunk  ;  you  must  not  say  that 
about  your  father; "  and  then  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Eva,  do  tell  him. 
I  do  not  want  him  to  think  that  way  of  me."  "  I  have  no  explanation 
to  make,"  saiil  she.  "I  do  not  make  any  explanations  or  excuses  for 
drinking  one  glass,  or  two  glasses,  or  three  glasses,  or  four  glasses." 
So  he  signed  the  pledge.  They  were  going  to  have  a  dinner  soon  after, 
and  the  son  said,  "  Papa,  are  you  not  going  to  have  any  wine  f "  "  No," 
said  the  father,  "  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  wine;  I  have  tsigned 
the  pledge."  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  said  the  son,  **  for  you  never  will 
be  half  drunk  again."  That  father  said  to  me,  "  I  could  not  be  forever 
dodging  my  boy,  and  I  would  eive  $100  if  he  would  forget  that  matter.' 
Oh,  I  think:  they  have  a  great  educational  influence,  these  Bands  of 
Hope,  so  many  boys  come  into  them.  Then  we  have  a  debating  society 
in  connection  with  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  we  have  blackboard  exer- 
cises, and  we  instruct  the  children  in  physiology  and  tell  them  of  the  evil 
effects  of  alcohol,  and  then  they  have  a  talk  about  it  and  a  debate.  A 
gentleman  came  in  and  gave  them  a  subject;  one  side  was  to  speak 
against  temperance  and  the  other  for  it.  The  boy  that  was  to  speak  for 
it  came  to  me  and  said,  "Mrs.  Ohapin,  is  it  not  a  very  singular  thing 
for  a  grown  man  to  tell  a  boy  who  is  not  grown,  *  If  I  was  you  I  would 
rather  be  on  the  other  side,  because  your  side  is  so  tritef "  However,  he 
went  ahead  and  made  his  speech;  I  told  him  what  to  say.  He  said, 
"You  boys,  each  of  you,  will  probably  take  a  profession.  Now,  if  you 
want  to  be  lawyers  I  would  advise  you  to  go  against  temperance,  be- 
cause almost  all  the  crimes  that  the  lawyers  are  employed  to  defend 
people  for  are  the  result  of  intemperance.  Almost  all  the  murders 
e^me  from  intemperance.  Men  do  not  steal  unless  they  are  intemper- 
ate " ;  and  so  on.  "  Then  the  doctors :  if  you  want  to  be  doctors  you  ought, 
to  go  against  temperance,  because  half  the  diseases  in  the  world  come 
from  drink.  Then  the  ministers.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for 
preaching  but  for  intemperance,  because  the  men  and  thewomen  and  the 
children  would  be  so  happy  that  the  millennium  would  come,  and  there 
would  be  no  use  for  ministers.  Then  all  men  love  to  have  womanly, 
gentle,  lovely  wives.  The  best  trait  in  a  woman's  character  is  affection. 
Now,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  a  lovely  young  girl,  when  her  husband 
comes  in  at  12  o'clock,  after  dragging  all  through  the  gutter,  wipe  the 
mud  from  his  face,  and  put  a  pillow  under  his  head  when  it  is  too  heavy  I 
And  I  would  advise  the  boys  not  to  become  temperance  boys,  because 
if  they  do  they  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  such  attentions  from  their 
wives."  He  was  delighted,  and  he  made  a  splendid  speech.  He  thought 
it  was  his  own.  you  know,  but  I  gave  him  the  ideas,  and  he  worked  them 
into  the  speecn. 

A  SAD  CASE. 

• 

Q.  And  so  the  work  goes  on  t — A.  Yes.  I  witnessed  a  very  sad  case 
that  made  me  feel  that  the  women  ought  to  go  into  this  work.  People 
say,  what  have  women  got  to  do  with  itf    Why,  it  is  more  for  the  ben- 
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eflt  of  the  women  and  poor  little  children  than  it  is  for  the  men.  I  was 
going  out  West  and  was  sitting  at  the  car  window  when  a  carriage  drove 
up  containing  a  gentleman,  a  lady,  a  young  gentleman,  and  a  boy.  I  saw 
the  young  woman  kiss  her  mother — I  knew  she  was  her  mother  becaase 
she  seemed  to  be  so  distressed  at  parting  with  her,  and  then  the  father 
came  in  and  hugged  her  as  though  he  would  hug  her  into  his  heart,  and 
then  the  brother  came  and  kissed  her  good-bye.  She  seemed  dreadfully 
distressed,  and  I  took  her  little  baby  and  held  it  so  that  it  could  look  at 
the  carriage  and  tried  to  divert  its  attention,  and  after  awhile  she  said, 
^^  I  am  an  only  daughter  and  I  am  going  away  from  my  father  and  mother. 
I  am  going  home.  I  live  at  such  a  place."  All  day  long  she  talked  to 
me,  but  she  looked  very  sad,  and  in  the  afternoon  she  said,  we  are  near- 
ing  my  home;  and  she  took  the  child  and  put  on  its  hat,  and  looked  so 
nervous  and  excited  that  I  saw  there  was  something  wrong.  Presently 
the  car  stopped  and  in  walked  a  young  man,  drunk  I  She  looked  at  him 
and  raised  her  hand  and  said,  *'  Oh,  Will !  is  it  so  you  have  met  met''  He 
started  to  take  the  child  but  could  not  take  it.  I  do  not  think  she  got 
her  trunk  at  all  because  she  went  as  fast  as  she  could  down  the  street, 
the  husband  trying  to  keep  step  with  her.  I  kept  thinking  of  the  kind 
of  home  she  was  going  to  and  I  could  not  get  over  it.  I  do  not  see  how 
men  or  women  with  families  can  abuse  the  temperance  work.  I  am  in 
it  for  this  reason :  When  the  war  was  going  on  I  was  president  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  and  I  have  sat  by  the  side  of  many  a  dying  man 
and  told  him  that  the  country  would  take  care  of  his  children,  and  many 
a  time  since  I  have  told  our  people  at  the  South  that  any  of  them  tiiat 
did  not  go  for  temperance  were  going  back  upon  the  pledges  that  were 
made  to  those  poor  dying  men — our  soldiers,  boys  that  fought  and  died 
for  us  and  left  their  children  to  be  neglected  and  to  take  to  drink.  The 
widow  of  a  Confederate  officer  told  me  that  she  went  one  night  to  a 
liquor  shop  after  her  son  and  the  man  told  her  that  if  she  did  not  leave 
he  would  kick  her  out.  She  was  begging  him  not  to  sell  liquor  to  her 
son,  who  was  on  the  verge  of  delirium  tremens.  And  yet  men  speak 
about  being  our  protectors!  But  I  believe  that  when  all  comes  to  all 
they  will  see  the  thing  in  the  right  light  and  understand  it.  I  h^ve 
seen  a  great  many  instances  of  people  led  into  this  work  by  having  the 
matter  brought  right  home  to  them  in  their  families.  There  was  a  min- 
ister and  his  wife  who  had  opposed  the  temperance  work  very  much, 
and  I  said,  *' I  wonder  when  they  will  come  into  the  work;  I  feel  so 
sorry  for  them,  but  God  will  bring  them  in."  That  man  wa«  opposed  to 
the  work,  and  he  never  did  believe  in  it  until  his  son  was  brought  home 
drunk  and  thrown  into  the  hall;  but  he  believed  in  it  soon  enough  then. 
1  believe  the  Lord  will  bring  all  Christians  into  the  work,  and  if  we  could 
get  all  the  Christians  into  it  we  would  have  all  we  need. 

LEGISLATORS   TURNING   TO   TEMPERANCE. 

Q.  Does  your  union  pay  any  attention  to  action  by  legislative 
bodies? — A.  Oh,  yes  ;  we  i)etition  them  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  change  going  on  in  public  sentiment!— 
A.  Oh,  yes  ;  a  very  great  change. 

Q.  I  mean  among  tlie  statesmen,  the  politicians,  the  men  who  exercise 
the  governing  power  of  the  country  f — A.  Certainly.  They  are  the 
ones  I  mean.  The  change  is  almost  miraculous.  I  am  startled  very 
often  by  people  coming  into  the  work,  they  scarcely  know  how.  The 
Womans'  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  doing  more  for  the  colored 
people  than  any  other  one  influence.    The  colored  people  listen  to  us 
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i^ben  they  won't  listen  to  anybody  else.  Nothing  retards  the  work  but 
want  of  means.  Then  we  go  into  the  piisons;  we  have  gone  into  the 
convict  cells  at  Atlanta.  The  lady  who  visits  the  cells  there  is  a  rela- 
tive of  George  Washington.  At  our  convention  the  other  day  she  sat 
under  his  picture  and  a  gentleman  touched  me  and  said  that  if  we  did 
not  know  she  was  a  relation  the  likeness  to  that  picture  would  show 
who  she  was.  There  are  so  many  ladies  perfectly  willing  to  go  and  do 
their  share  of  the  work. 

MONEY   NEEDED. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  the  money  that  you  have  to  expend  ! — A.  We  do 
not  get  it;  at  least  we  just  get  our  own  money;  we  have  had  nothing 
given  us  in  the  way  of  aid  in  the  South.  The  people  have  not  waked 
up  to  that  yet.  South  Carolina  gives  $3,t00  for  foreign  missions,  but 
nothing  for  temperance.  Now,  in  going  around  into  these  prisons  and 
convict  cells  we  are  doing  a  pioneer  work.  The  colored  people  are  ^o 
glad  to  have  these  leaflets  given  them.  'In  one  prison  the  other  day  we 
had  old  magazines  and  books,  and  it  was  touching  to  see  those  convicts, 
how  anxious  they  were  to  get  them ;  they  would  watch  and  reach  clear 
over  to  get  hold  of  a  magazine  or  a  paper,  but  we  had  not  enough  for 
all  and  some  must  go  without.  There  is  so  much  good  done  in  that  way. 
Our  ladies  who  are  superintending  the  work  in  Texas  have  letters  writ- 
ten by  convicts,  telling  how  they  have  reformed,  owing  to  the  influences 
of  the  Womans'  Christian  Temperance  Union.  The  ladies  in  Atlanta 
wanted  to  have  the  governor  give  them  what  the  chaplains  got  so  they 
could  buy  literature  for  the  convicts,  and  they  have  succeeded.  Noth- 
ing stops  the  cause  of  prohibition  in  the  South  but  the  want  of  money. 
One  quarter  of  what  was  spent  in  Ohio  in  the  last  election  would  carry 
any  Southern  city  on  lihe  temperance  issue.  The  people  are  ripe  for  it. 
I  never  go  into  a  town  and  form  a  union  that  we  don't  get  prohibition. 
And  what  would  these  other  lecturers  do  t    Just  think  of  it  I 

Q.  There  ought  to  be  contributions  from  the  North  to  help  you  out: 
don't  you  think  so  f — A.  Oh,  dear  me !  they  have  so  much  to  do  with 
their  money  here.  Just  think  of  Ohio,  how  many  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  doHars  were  spent  tiiere. 

Q.  The  opposing  interest  is  much  more  strongly  intrenched  here  at 
the  North.  There  is  such  an  immense  mass  of  capital  invested,  which 
would  be  destroyed  as  a  result  of  prohibition,  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  bring  about  prohibition. — A.  Yes ;  I  know  so  many  splendid  women 
who  are  eager  to  engage  in  the  work  and  who  do  as  much  work  as 
they  can  and  as  their  means  enable  them  to  do  for  the  cause.  Our  last 
convention  was  a  splendid  one.  Mrs.  Whitwell  Smith,  who  has  attended 
conventions  all  over  the  North,  said  she  never  attended  a  national  con- 
vention she  enjoyed  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  Where  was  it  t — A.  In  Spartanburg. 

Adjourned. 
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